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TJIK LAN']) Ql'ESTION IX Till: SOU'ITl- 
WEST'—('oiiliiuiod 

(lor (‘xlnl)!!,*! iinclor lliis i, soo jni'^os lo 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Dali.as, Tux., TIiiirKilay, Munh J.S, lOli—10 «. in. 

ITosont: f'liaii uian Wal.-fh, ('oninilssidiKT.s Lennon and HaiTiinan. 

(^luiirnian Wai.kh. Tho house will he in iii-dei-. We will jiroecred now. 

Jh'. Naf,d<'. will you please take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PATRICK S. NAGLE. 

(’hainnan Wai.sii. Please state your nunie? 

.Mr. Naoix. Jly name is Palriek S. .Nattle. 

('hairnian M'.ALsir. AVhere do you resale, .Mr. .\'a;rle? 

Jlr. M.VOI.K. I reside at Kliiftlisher, Okla. 

(‘hairnian AValsu. AVhat is .\’#ur business? 

Mr. X.vnrx. I am a lawyer. 

(’hairnian AVAi.sit. How lonj; have .vou residisl at KiiiRtl.sher, Okhi? 

Mr. Naole. (Veil, I eanie in there at the o|«‘nin);. April ‘.’k’, ItWO. 

(Ihairimm AA’Ai.sit. A’oit eamc from when'? 

Mr. Nagle. 1 eame from Kan.sas. 

Chairman AVai.sii. M'hat part of Kansas? 

Sfr. Nagle. I eame from I’ottawatomie County, Kan.s. 

Chairman AV.VLSir. Have you made some studies of llie land ipiestion sined 
you have been down there? Have you had some personal or professional con- 
neetlon with It, Mr. Nagle? 

Sir. Naoix. Tes, sir. * 

Chairman AVai.sh. I wish you would please sketeli. as eonei.sely as you have 
heard me ask tlie other wirnes.se.s, what your aeilvities have been sinee you have 
lieen In business life. 

Mr. Nagle. AVell, you mean what I have done myself? 

Chairman AA’al.sh. Yes; what you have done yourself. 

Mr. Nagle. AA’ell, I was horn in Indiana. I was raised on a farm and stayed 
tliere until I was about 12 years of age. Tlien 1 eame to Kansas, and my 
fieople lived on a farm there, although I was away from home pritetleally 
after I was 12 or 13 years of age attending sehool. And In my early days I 
held some county ofllee.s. I practiced iuw all my life. 

Chairman AA’alsii. In Kansas, before you came to Oklalioma? 

Mr. Nagle. Yes, sir; and In Oklahoma I was United States marshal of that 
Territory under Uie Cleveltind administration. 

Chairman AValsh. Are you practicing law In Kinglisher now? 

Mr. Naoi.e. Yes. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Do you have any land yourself? 

Mr. Nagix. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'as there an outline furnishiHl you^ Mr. Nagle? 

Mr. Nagix. Y'es. 

Chairman AA'alsh. I wish you would take that outline, please- 

Mr. Nagle (interrupting). Now, there will be a record made. Does this 
go Into the record? 

Chairman AA’alsh. Yes; that goes into the Record and goes before the whole 
eommlsslon. 

Mr. Nagle. Now, if the eommi.sslon please, there were submltleil to me a 
series of interrogatories, and In Its pre.sentation this Is a group nnswer to 
the qnestipns that were submitted to me. 1 ask to hove that marked as an 
exhibit. 

(The document reforretl to Is printed among exhibits at the end of this 
subject ns “Nagle Kxlitblt No. 1.”) 

This presentation will be submitted under six sections: 
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Tlifi first sulidivision will 1 k> the lofise contract In Oklnhomn; the se<‘on(l sub¬ 
division wiil treat of llie inaciunery of eviction; the third, of the renters’ 
union; tlie fourlii, of tiie sciwxiis; the tlftli, a history of tlie Oklnlioniu farndiiK; 
and tlie sixtii. wli.v tlie nioveinent from tlie country to tlie city. And under thi.s 
subdivision will he taken up tlie acts of violence and night riding. 

Now, tlie first sulidivision is in reference to the lease contract. Now. the 
word “foice ’ in Okhihoina has a technical meaning; it doe.s not mean a sl.x- 
slioofer or a howie knife or a lO-incIi buttery; it means a battery of children 
witli the woman at their head. 

And the first thing I wisii to siiliniit is a letter of a man by the name of .1. W. 
Newcomb, of Ardmore. Okla., diitisl Iks.'emlier 10, 1908. I will not read the 
entire letter but oiilj a part of it, because Ihe rest is not material to the 
issue. 1 Heads;] 

'I'lie man who was to take the Hopkins place from Choctaw Country has 
laid down Iwatise I exacted of him to procure another team and three or four 
Inmdrisl bushels of cxirn. 

" I will put tile iilace up lo you ”—lliis was to his agent-—“ to get a man who 
can take care of it. 'I'licre is pleitly of room there, and whoever takes It must 
have as mudi as two teams, and by riglits should iiave five liead, in order to 
make Iwo continuous teams and plenty of force. Now. when you make an ar- 
ran.gcuicnt wiili anyone lie sure tliat they fill the riKtuirements." 

I’lenty of mule power and plenty of force means children. I would like to 
have tills letter attachcil as an exhibit. 

(Tlie letter referred to is la-inted amoug the exliilnts at (lie end of tliis sub- 
.icci as "Nagle Kxliibit No. L’.") •* 

■Now. I submit another letler from .1. \V. Newcornl). datisl .laniiary 2. IfiOil, 
to one of his tenants. 1 am cutting out the man’s name, as dirtx'tcd, tind I will 
read tins cniire letter. [Heads:] 

Ardmore. f)Kr..v.. ■taniiinu 


He.vu Sir : I have just rctnrneil from a Chri.stuias tri(i to Mississippi and 
find your rcgistereil letter, as well ns another letter inclosing contract for 
.Sargent, wiilch dniilicatt' I sign and return to you. 

Helalive to Lotig, sulitenant. Isnig had tio right to “sub” it to another man 
witliout my con.sent, and I certainly will object to any man who is not fully 
ei|uipp(Kl to make a gtaxl cro|). . , 

1 will write to Long iind Arlington to-day and will ask tliat you ttike the 
matter iti htnid to the end that they furnish the mtm with teatns at once it they 
want iiim to have the place. Also it Is necessary for liliii lo have iilenty of 
force to work the land. 

I Iiave tpiite a liit of accumulated biislnes-s on hand to-ilay, and will eiilier 
come up or write you again In a day or two. 

Yours, very truly. 


,1. \y. Newcomh. 


Now. the man Isjiig he speaks of in this letter, 1 have here a coiiy, tlie lease 
is made in duplicate, and this is one of the copies vvliicli I Iiave here, and this is 
a classic example of the cotton leases of Oklahoma. [Heads;] 


" IIEX'I'AI, CONTRACT. 


'■ State oe Oklahoma, Countu o/ McCliiin: 

‘ Know all men hy thcnu presenh: Tlie following contract is this day made 
and entered into b,w and lietwt-eu .1. W. Newcomb, of Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
party of the first part, and H. W. Long, of Ifindsay, Oklahoma, party of tlie 
second part, witnesseth: ’’ 

At this point I want to dirwd your attention to a question asked nlxiut the 
sniKU'ior bargaining power of tlie landloid: “ What effwt, in your opinion, lias 
tlie superior bargaining power of the landlord?" [Continues reading:] 

“ Tlie party of tlie first iiart lAietiy I'eiits and lets to tlie party of the sceoud 
part, for a period of one year, commencing on the first day of .ianiiary, 190S1, 
and ending on the 3Tst day of llecemlier, 1000, the folhiwing-deserlbcd premises, 
to wit: ’’ 

Now this is the land lie rents jcoiitlinies reading]: 

“The hou.se occuphxl and tlie Itind cnltivattHl liy Alfred .lolinson tlie past 
tliree years.’’ 

Now, you will stxf lie keejis in liis own IiuihIh the power to dlri'ct wliat land 
.Shull he worked, and after the lease is signed tlieu lie elects wlint piece of laud 
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the tenant shall work. That Is not true, of course, lu all leases. fContimies 
reading:] 

“ i'ivviiled, however, Tlie party of tlie first part reserves the right to make 
some changes us to the exact land wliich tlio party of the second purl: shall 
work, if It should become apparent that party of the second part could work 
some other land to hotter advantage by reason of its being closer to liini. Such 
change, however, not to retluce tlie original acreage, consisting of 100 acres in 
cultivation, more or less, locattsl about two and one-half miles east of tlie town 
of Bradley, Oklahoma, on the following terms and conditions, namely: 

'• I’ir.st. The party of the .second part heivliy agi-ees to plant IJO to .^>0 acres in 
cotton and .'iO to 70 acres in corn. On all land-s otherwise cultivated, or which 
are not projierl.v cultivated, the party <d’ the second lairt hereby agrees to iiay 
to the party of tlie first part tlie sum of thre>> dollars |ier acre, payable October 
the first of the current year. 

Second. For the use iiiid occuiaincy of said iireniises the irarty of I he second 
part hereby agrees to give to tlie iiarty of the lirst iiart one-tiiird of alt llie 
corn and one-fourth of all col ton grown on said iiremises, and further agrees to 
gather and deliver to the gin, at eillier Bradley or l.iml.say. the .said oiie lourlh 
of cotton belonging to said party of the lirst part frt'o of charge. 

“Third. The said party of the first part shall, at his opiion. enter uiion .said 
prenii.ses and have gathered his said one-third of all <-orn grown liy parl.v of 
llie .second part, after giving .said iiarly of (lie .second part notice of .siicli iiileii- 
tioii, and for gathering his one-third of .said corn the said party of tlie second 
part .shall pay to the party of^tlie first part tlie sum of two and one-half cents 
per bu.shel, payable oat of lhat*|>art of the <’orn reiiiaiiiiiig in tlie field belonging 
to the jiarty of the second part, at tin- market price, less the usual price for 
gathering and hauling to market: Pioridrd, lioici ver. If the party of the lirst 
part deems It to his interest lo have the party of the second part gather his 
said oiie-third of said corn, then the said imriy of the .second |iart shall gather 
the .same and deliver it to any iioiiit designated by the parly of the lirst part, 
Iirovided the average haul is not over one mile, free of charge. 

“ Fourlh. The iiiirty of tlii' .second part hereby binds himself to manage .saiil 
premises in a thorongh ami f'arnierlike manner, and if at any time during the 
tenure of this contract it apiiears to the tuirty of the lirst part, or his legal rep- 
restuitativc, tl)at the .said iirenil.s^'s are not being so managed, then of his own 
accord he .shall, at his opiion, hire any labor he deems msessary to work said 
crop, the cxiicn.se <if which shall be charged to said party of the second part 
and shall .stand us a lieu upon that iiart of the crop belonging lo tlie parly of 
the second pan." 

Now, 1 want to call your atteniion lo the fifth subdivision, tlie liflh para¬ 
graph of this lease. |(;ontinues reading:] 

“Fifth. Ifiiriiig the tenure of this eoniraet the iiarty of Ihe second part .shall 
keep in repair all fences adjacent to Ihe lands which ho is cultivating, for which 
services he shall have the privilege lo pasture his own work horses and milch 
cows: I’rorided, huircrir. He is not to pasture until all crops on his and adjoin¬ 
ing premises are gatherisl.” 

He is getting the pasture privileges, but he can not pasture iiiilil all Ihe crops 
on his place amt also on the adjoining premises are gailiereil; that is on 
account of tiie fences, 1 siippo.se. Idoiitinucs reading:] 

“Sixth. No aci'oiiiit or claim shall lie maintained against the parl.v of the 
lirst part for repairs on .said in'enii.ses. or for well inickcl.s. or for anylhing, 
excejit by written agreement with llie jiarty of Ihe lir.sl part in advance of any 
work done by the ilart.v of Ihe second part. 

“ Sevenlh. Tlie party of the first part shall mjt be liaftle to Iho iiarly of tin 
•second part for any damages Hint may accrue b.\ reason of stoclc breaking in or 
for iin.v cause whatever. 

“ Mlghtli. The party of the second part is not lo sublet .said premises or 
transfer this contract without the written consent of Ihe party of Ihe lirst part. 

“ Ninth. That the party of the second part.,at the expiration of this contract, 
shall deliver pos.sc.ssion of all said premises, together with all and singul.-ir the 
improvements that go therewith, in as go<td i‘onditi(>ii as the sann‘ now are, 
reasonable wear luul use cxce|iicd." 

Tlien It Is written in ]conllimes reading]: 

“ Tentb. The party of tin' se<*ond part liereb.v agia-es to work, if it is, in tlie 
opinion of the party of the first part, or his representative, nece-sisary, two tlajs 
on the fences inclosing .said premises, said work to be done at the instance of 
the party of the hrst part, or Ids Agl., and for and in lieu of such services the 
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pnitj’ of thn stvoiKl part aliall have jwsture privileges provhleil for In section 
live of tills ngrivincnf. 

“ I\ Itnoas otir liuiuls to tills contract In ilitplioiile, on this the 8th day of 
Itisciiilier, IflOS. 

“Attest; ^ 

“ .T. W. NKwroiiti, 
“Parly of the flrut part. 
“flKo. W. Long, 

“Parly of the second part.” 

Now, ho is to have pasture privileges under this contract, hut ho can not 
have pasture privileges while tlie crops arc growing, and tlie only time lie can 
liave advantage of tlie pasture privileges is at the season of tlie year when there 
is no grass growing. He lias ids work Iiors(‘s and milcli cows, ami if lie sliould 
have an extra niiile or colt, wlien tlie settleiiient days come tliat is counted in 
under tliat I'ontract and ciiarged up against lilin. 

“A fariiierlike inaniua'”—I will take tliat up wlieii I got to tlie next suhdl- 
vision—wliat that means. 

Now, as to tile niacliiiiei'y of eviction, Tlie first tiling 1 wish to siiliniit liero 
is anotlier li'ase. It is tlie ordinary lease contract, iiroliatily not iinite so strin¬ 
gent as the otlier, dated tlie 10th day of January, 1014, and it lirovides that lids 
tenant sliall liave possession of tliis land until .famiary 1, lOl.l, It is a lease 
contract lii'tween Fred W. I.ankard, party of tlie first part, and Joint 1‘atrlck, 
party of tlie .st'cond part. , 

(Tialrman 'Waisii. Are your contracts usuall.v*in writing in tliat couidry, Mr. 
Nagle? 

Mr. N,\<:r.K. Tliose of large landlords; yies. This has his name, even, written 
into it. This has not [referring to another pajierJ. Now, tids l.ankard case 
is [reading]: 

“(Contract made and entered into lids tenth day of .Tantiary, 1014, hy anil 
hetweeii Frisl Laidnird, [larly of tiie first lairt, of Kingfisher, ilkla., and John 
Patrick, of Hover, Okla., party of tlie .second part, wliereliy tlie said party of 
the first part leases to tlie said party of tlie sc'cond i>art tlie N\V. quarter of 
sec. 4. tw)). 17, range 8, containing ICO acres, more or less, according to the 
(lovernment survey thereof, for a term of one .year from tlie date of tills Instru¬ 
ment to January first, 101.5, at widcli time tlie party of tlie second part agrees 
to give peaceable possession of all buildings and to remove from said premises; 
the pos.session of the farm land to be given after tlie crops for tlie year 1014 
have been renioied from said land. 

“The party of the second part agrees to give for rental of the above-di'scribed 
laud one-fourtli of all cotton, dellverwl at Hover, Oklahoma, and one-third of 
all grain crops, deliverwl at the option of tlie party of the first part, either at 
Hover, Okla., or the F. I.. Patten farm, same being the S\V. quarter of set;. 81, 
twp. 6, range 7. The parly of the second part further agrees to pay in casli 
tiie sum of .$1.00 per acre for all pasture land on said farm. 

“ Tlie party of the second part further agrivs and guarantees to prepare one 
certain piece of ground, to be afterward designated by the party of the first 
part, and sow the same to alfalfa, at a cost to tlie party of tiie first part of 
.$3.00 per day for the use of a man, a four-liorse team, and ,$1..50 per day for 
man without team, the ptirly of the second )iart to lioard himself and horses 
while doing tliis work. Tlie party of tlie first part to furnish the seed to seed 
said land and to furnish or pay for a seeder or drill to saw said land. The 
party of the swond ptu-t agriH’s to furnish a disk and harrow to do the work on 
.said alfalfa land without any* ndditionul cost to tile party of the first part. 
Said party of the .second part also agre(>s and guarantees to mow said alfalfa at 
any time designated by the parly of the first iiart, for tiie purpo.se of killing 
any weeds or trasli tliat may be cm said ground, at a cost to the party of the 
first part of lOvi per acre. In case said alfalfa should make a hay crop, the 
same Is to be divided cciually beiween botli partle.s after said hay has bwn 
stacked. 

“ Fiiiio Lankard, 

“Party of the first part. 
“John Patrick, 

“Party of the second part.” 

“ Witnesses; 

“ F. L. 1’aitkn, 

“Joe (iiii.MKs.” 
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Now, under thnt contract he was entitled to the possession of the place until 
the 1st day of January, 1915. On the 21st day of November, 1914, laiiikurd 
brouftlit before n justice of the iteace a proceeding In forcible entry and de¬ 
tainer against Patrick, and It Is the ordinary complaint llle<l in such cases, and 
the material allegations In It are that he repudiated his landlord and that he 
refused to comply with the contract. (Heading:) 

“ Filed Nov. 21/14. 

•• In the justice of the peace court In and for Kingfisher County and Slate of 
Oklahoma, before H. B. Hopkins, a justice of the peace of the city of King¬ 
fisher, Kingfisher County, and State of Oklahoma. Fred W. Lankard, plain¬ 
tiff, V. John Patrick, Mary S. Patrick, Zevlah C. Edson, defendants. 

“ COMl>l,.VIXTS. 


“ Comes now the plaintiff in the above-entitled catiso, Fred \V. I.imkard, com¬ 
plains of the defendants, John Patrick, Mary S. Patrick, and Zevlah C. Edson, 
and for cause of action alleges; 

“That this plaintiff is entitled to the itos.se'<sion of the following-described 
premises, to wit: 

“Lots three (3) and four (4) and the south half (1) of the northwest qtmr- 
ter (J) of section four (4), township soveiiteen (17) north, range eight (.S), 
\V. I. M. In Kingfisher County, State of Oklahoma. 

“That the defendants, John Pfitrlck, Mary S. Palrick, tind Zevbib lidson, 
forcibly, unlawfully, and without just ctinse detain the i)osso.ssion of ssihl 
premises from this plaintiff. 

“ That on the 10th day of .Tanuary, 1911, the defendant .lobn Patrick went 
into possos.sion of said tireinlses lawfully under a ci'rtain written lea.se execnteil 
by this plaintiff. 

“That the other defendants, Mary S. Patrick and Zevlah 0. Edson, are Ihe 
wife and mothcr-in-law, resitectively, of the defendant John Patrick and were 
permitted by him to occupy said premi.ses as members of his family. 

“ That the defendant .Tohn Patrick disputes and denies the title of this 
tdalntift to said premises and has repudiated the relatlonshij) of landlord and 
tenant, and has refused to further recognize this plaintiff as the owner or land¬ 
lord of said prtsidses, and has set up the claim and pretense that said i)remises 
are owned and controlled by persons other than this plaintiff, and has wholly 
failed and refused to pay the rent now duo plaintiff for said premises, and has 
committed waste on said promises. 

“ Plaintiff further stsites tliat the defendants have been served with a notice 
and demand for posse.ssion of said premises, as retiulia'd by law, and tbat said 
notice was served lawfully on each of said defendants more than three days 
before the bringing of this suit, a copy of which saiil notice l.s hereto attached 
and made a part thereof and marked ‘ Exhibit A.’ 

“ Wherefore, plaintiff, Fi'cd W. I.ankard, prays that he be given jiidgna'iit of 
restitution ami for the po.s.sossion of the said premises descrilted above and for 
all wste and other and proper relief. 

“ Attoriiri/H for ritiitiliff. 

“ St.ME Of OKI-tHOVtA, 

“Kingfitlur €ouuty, ss: 

“ Fred AV. lAtnkard, Itelng first duly sworn, says umler oath that he has 
lieard read the foregoing complaint tind knows the contents thereof and that 
the matters and things therein alleged are true. * 


“Subscribed and sworn to before me (his - day of November, 1914. 

I 

“ Justice of the Peace." 

(Kxiiimr -V.) 

“ State or OKi.Ano>tA. * 

“County of Kingfisher, ss: 

“Notice to vacate to John Patrick, llary S. Patrick, and Zevlah C. Edson: 

“ You, .Tohn Patrick, Alary S. Patrick, and Zevlah C. Ed.son, are hereby 
notified that I, Fred W. Tainkard, am the owner and entitled to the ImmetllaU' 
possession of the following-described premises, to wit: 

“Igits three (.3) and four (4) and the south half (i) of the northwest quar¬ 
ter (}) of section four (4), tomtshlp seventeen (17) north, range eight (8), 
AV. I. M. In Kingfisher County, State of Oklahoma. 
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“ You and eacli of you are furthor notified to quit, leave, vacate, and deliver 
up to me at once the above-described premises for the possession of which I 
sliall brliift suit after three days under tl* forcible entry imd detainer act. 
You will govern yourselves accordingly. 

“ Witness my baud this 17th day of November, 1914. 

“FbKD W. YiANKABD, 

“ Otvitcr of mid prvmisen" 

Now, this man Patrick, the renter, was of about tlie same grade and same 
intelligence as this man tiuit was on the stand here yesterday, but was under 
tlie impression tliat tlie Justice of the peace’s office was open—this case was set 
for 1 o’clock—and that it was open until 2. That has been the rule ever since I 
can rememl)er until they recently cliangcd tl\e law in Oklahoma. And wlien 
lie got to tlie justice’s office—the case was set at 1 o’clock and 1 hour and 15 
iiiiiuites had arrived and he made tliis affidavit to have it .set aside and in this 
linper to have the judge sot it asitle and for him to be aliowcul to appear anti 
defend. He sots forth [readsl: 

“ i’.efore H. K. Hopkins, a justice of the iieace in and for tlie Kingfisher City 

I'istrict, Kingfislier County, Okla. Fred W. Lankard, plaintiff, t>, John 

I’litrick, Mary S. Patrick, and l,ovitiih C. Patrick, defendants. 

“.WKID.WIT. 

‘•Conies now the said defendant, Jolin I’atrlck, in his own behalf and lit 
lielmlf of his codofendiiiits, and makes oatli *fnd .say.s: Tliat he is defendant 
in llie above cause and makes this affidavit in ids own behalf and in belialf of 
his wife and Mr.s. Edson, ids wife’s motiier, wlio lias resided on tlie tract of 
land named in complaint since IStlfi. Tiiiit lie appeared before said court at 
1.15 o’clock p. m on tlie 25tli day of Novemlier, 1914, tlie dtiy said cau.se was set 
for trial, and was informed liy tiie court tliat judgment was taken by defend¬ 
ant at 1 p. m. of tid.s day. Tliat defendant Is. and was, unacquainted with the 
location of the office of said Jiislice and was starting to tlie courthouse in con¬ 
sultation with a friend as just wliat to do, and had not reaciietl tlie justice’s 
office at 1 o’clock. Tliat he has a just and legal defense to said cause, tind 
Zcvlalt C. Edson has a just and legal defense to said cause, and that she is 
sick at this time and old and unable at tills time to attend t'lie trial of tills 
cause. 

“That this affiant Iiolds said land under a contract attaclied liereto and 
made a part hereof, 'I'liat tliis .sliowiiig is not made for tlie purpose of vexa¬ 
tion and delay. That tliis afliant denies tlie allegallon in tlie complaint tliat 
lie lias repudiated his landlord or refused to iiay the rent, or committed waste, 
and says that on January 1, 1915. he will give peaceable possession under said 
contract. 

“He prays that tlie Juilgiiioiit in said cause he set aside and tliat said cause 
he .set down for trial. 

“ .Tohn Patrick. 

" Suliscriheil and sworn to la-fore me tliis 2.5th day of Noveiidier. 1914. 

“ II. E. H 0 PKIN.S, P.’’ 

Now, llie vcasoii that was done—tlie history of tlie case is about this, and 
I am not attorney in the ca.se and in none of the litigation wlmtcver, and liail 
and Imve no interest in it. The only thing I ever done in the case was the 
lawyer telephoneil me about 1 o’clock, or Just about tlie time wlien he came Into 
the otiice to get tliaf case continued, and I went and attended to that for him 
or trieii to, and since that time or before that time I linve notlilng whatever 
to do with the case. 

Hut it seems tills land was taken as a homestead by this old woman over 
20 years ago, and tlie Inisliand died 5 years a,go, leaving her about iflO.OOO 
In land and other proiterty, iind^lliat through litigation and misfortune and one 
thing and anotlier she lost everything, and then this son-in-law rented this 
land for one year. The land is worth .$5,000 or $6,000, but this man Patrick— 
he Is an old man and his wife wa.s dying tvlth cancer and they hud no force 
of children, or if they had any they were grown up and Iiad left there. And 
there wu.s a young fellow who had plenty of force, and who Iiad a father-in-law 
that hud money, and he wanteil this land and he was ready to move onto the 
land if he could get the house on the land, and there was a good house on 
that land, and he says to Lankard: “I want the laud, and I want It now.” 
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And Lankard, in order to get him on the luml, hud to put this man off, and 
they brought this tH'oceedlng. 

Now, th«i, on the 17th day of December I told this mun Patrick, I said, 
“ If they come out to put you off you call me up over the telephone." That 
was after I waf cited to appear before this commission. I said, " If they under¬ 
take to put you off call me up.” The telephone rang, and he said, ” Tliey are 
out here to put me off.” I got In an automot)lle and took a photographer with 
me, and when I got out there I had this picture* taken [handing picture to 
tile chairman]. 1 stayed around there waiting a couple of hours, and they 
wei'e rather ashamed of themselves. The landlord was out tliere and he went 
off. and they got In the automobile and went home. Tliat is to say, llie land¬ 
lord, and this young fellow there helping to take the place he also went home. 
So that evening Patrick just moved the stuff back into his house. I went 
home. I called up tlie constable and I told him, asked him if he was going 
out there in the morning, and he said that he had orders to go out there, and 
that he was going out there and put them off. “ Well,” I sa.vs, “will you cull 
me when you start?” He said, “ Yes.” So he called me about 9 o’clock and 
started out there, and hired two men to go out there. And I timk my pho¬ 
tographer, and got into an automobile and followed them out. I hail this second 
photograph taken [handing pliotogrupU to chairraanj. 

One of the boys was a young fellow about 21 years of age. He saw me stand¬ 
ing aroimd taking those photographs, or orilerliig them to be taken, and he 
came and talked to me; and he vva.s a high-school boy, was going to school 
with my boy. I was attorney; for his father, and he came to me and asked 
what I thought he ought to do.* “Well,” I say.s, “ doe.s your father know you 
are out here?” He says, “No.” I said, “I would sooner be hung for a horse 
thief than to be doing what you are out here doing.” He said, “I will quit.” 
So I got In the automobile to go back home again. The stuff was moved back 
again. 

The last time 1 was there—there is an old woman there; she is sick and 
In bed. They moveil everything out and left her in. She was 82 years of age; 
she was born on the shorts of Lake Champlain, and her ancestors fought In 
the Itevolutlonary War, in the War of 1812, and in the War between the States. 
That is the end. 

Well, we cagie back home. TIaj stuff was moved back, and I asked the officer 
If he was going out there the ne-vt day. He said, “ No; he was sick,” and he re¬ 
fused to go out. Hut they tinally got a justice of the iieace and told him he 
would either go or they would move him from office. I was frank with him, 
of course. 1 told him when he went out to please call me, that I would like to 
make the trip with him. 

But the thing drifted along for a day or two, and they went to work and 
took this photographer, run him off, and went out there ajid didn't let me know 
when they were going, and when they moved the old woman off the last time I 
was not tliere. They got the iihotographer away from me, and the other pho¬ 
tographer In tlie town would not go. 

Now, this man Lankard, he is what you call a giawl man; he is not a bad 
man at all. He lives in the same ward with me. His family and my family 
visit. We are friends personally. He has all the conventional virtues. I do not 
think he smokes, or swears, or chews, or gambles, or hunts on Sunday without 
a license, or anytliiug of that kind. I do not know of him ever doing anything 
exc*ept to protect his own economic interests. He is a religious man and a good 
man. And I cite tills simply to show that the rehitlonship existing betwimn the 
landlord and the tenant has a naked economic relatlonslljp that is wholly void 
of any sentiment that might be born of any nilgious system or any ethical 
philosophy. That when the economic interests of a man collide with his re¬ 
ligious or ethical feeling, or patriotism, he just kicks his patriotism and re¬ 
ligion out the back door, and ho says to his patriotism, “ Good-by; 1 will meet 
you on the fourth day of next .fuly." He says to Ids religion, “ Good-by; I will 
meet you at 10.30 on Sunday morning, and I will stay with you until about 
ll.EK) or 11.66; then I want to go home and get dinner. I want to rest the rest 
of the Sunday afternoon so I will be fresh to play the game early Mouda.v 
morning.” 

Now, then, why did that justice of the peace act in that arbitrary manner? 
He Is a good roan; he had no feeling against that man. He never met him be¬ 
fore : never knew nothing about him. He had no feeling against me. If T had 
been on the other side of the case he would have done just exactly the same 
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Now, originally uiidor the laws of the Territory and‘under the laws of the 
State until a year or two ago, and I think Iji the laws of almost every States 
tlie subdivisions of a county are Into townships, and a justice of the peace and 
a constable are always elected; we alwaj's elected In every State of which I 
have any knowledge a justice of the peace that has jurisdiction *ver such cases 
as that. If that case was tried In the country that man would not have been 
put oft of that land, and the landlords know that. So they went to work and 
they changed the law, and tliey repealed the law giving those people In the 
counti'y the justice of the pence and the constable, and they divided the county 
up Into districts, where each district would bo controlled by an electrlc-llght 
town. And In those electric-light towns now they elect the justices of the peace 
and the constables, four or live or six of them In the county. And the man 
that holds the strong hand on this rental lease, he secs to the election of these 
ju-stlces of the peace, and they look after his Interests in the courts. 

And If you say, “Why don't he appeal?”—they must give a bond for twice 
the amount of the damages, and they can’t give the bond. 

Well, he will siiy, “Why don't you test It out, carry some case to the 
district court.” M’ell, the way they are fixed In the district courts is this: 

Originally we had a jury system that was dcmocrntle. The jury was selected 
so that no judge could either convict or acquit a man by manipulating the 
jury; neither could any county attorney or any sheriff. We drew that and 
had It passed by the Territory legislature in order to protect ourselves from 
those Federal judges, and ns soon us the landlord question became acute 
they chnnge<l that law, and the first law they,made and the first law passe<l 
by the legislature In December, 1908, was that the Judge should apiwlnt a 
jury commission of three, not more than two of whom shall be of the same 
political party: that the jury list of 300, or whatever number of names Is 
required, should be selected from the poll book. Within 60 days that was 
changed, and the jury list must bo selected now from the tax rolls. But you 
might say, “Well, the tenants have some property,” but there Is an exemp¬ 
tion law of .f200 or .$.300. And the tax roll is in two books; one of them Is 
personal property and the other Is real estate. Of course, the judges always 
select what they call a good man, but the tenant Is never a good man—not 
for that purpose. They are selecteil, generally they are b\isiness men, real- 
estate men, or side-line farmers, ami they took the tax roll am* they selected 
the jury list, and from that It excludes 10(1,000 renters from serving on the 
jury. You don't ever get a tenant farmer on the jury unless they want him 
there. Now, then, every tenant farmer in Oklahoma Is mortgnge<l; that Is, 
chattel mortgaged. If there Is a tenant farmer In Oklahoma that Is not chat¬ 
tel mortgaged I have never met him, and have never met the man that did 
meet him. 

Now, the way that a chattel mortgage is foreclosed. It Is not always fore¬ 
closed strictly under the law. They have what they call auction sales, and 
the bankers and money lenders and the storekeepers go to this tenant farmer 
that Is going under, and ho will make a talk to him and say, “You miglit 
ns well turn the property over, wo will take It over to .Tohn Brown’s and sell 
It off, and if It don’t bring what you owe, we will have to swear It away any¬ 
how,” and It will be bettor for the hanker and better for the tenant farmer. 
So that these auction sales, or at least a large percentage of those auction 
sales we see advertised, that is the result. That Is the way they foreclose a 
chattel mortgage, and then they protect themselves by what they call loading. 
That is, they bring, say, $.300 worth of property and chattel mortgaged up 
to the gunwales, and the man can’t pay out, whether ho is sick or had n death, 
in the family or doctor bills df something of that kind, and you are the banker, 
and you say, “Call me In ami talk the matter over with me, and try to get 
me to turn the property over to you.” This man here, he la also chattel mort¬ 
gaged to you, and he has got $.’)00 worth of property, and there Is only a 
$2(X) mortgage on It, and you call him in and say there Is a sale over here 
at .Tohn Brown’s, I want you to uttend that sale. There are going to lie some 
good bargains there. You buy this stuff In. That is this particular stuff, and 
he can make something and he loads my debt on Holman, and he gives a first 
mortgage on my stuff and a second mortgage on the equity that Holman holds 
in his. 

In the matter of the renters’ union, I will take that up second. The first 
renters’ union that was ever organized was In September, 1909, In McClain 
County, Okla. And afterwards, on November 14, 1011, at Waco, Tex., the 
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Texns fcuants <>i-KaniKed, and afterwards (lie.v both got together and are praeti- 
cally the same organization now, 1 understand they are iuerge<I Into (he Land 
I.eagne. 

Now, at that time, in September, 1909, these were the demands of the renters’ 
union. I hav^got the documents liere to prove it. I will give you this. IHand- 
ing pictures or renters’ homes In Oklahoma to the chairman.] 

(The pictures referred to were offered by the witness. They are not 
printed.) 

That is a classical example. That is, howwer, not strictly true. It does not 
show tile woodi>eeker holes in the roof, nor the rat lioles in the jtarlor. 

Now, these demands of the Oklahoma Itenters’ Union [reading]: 

" UKM.V.ND.S OF OKL.V]lOSI.V llKNTKlls’ TMON. 

“(a) We demand (hat the landlords of this State shall provide their tenants 
with a house in which to live which sliall consist of not less than two rooms 
and a lean-to. The said two rooms shall not be less than 14 feet square, with 
a celling not less than 8J feet high. The said rooms shall be plastered and 
liave a lumber floor. 

“The lean-to shall not he less than 8 by 20 feet and built substantially to 
exclude the elements. It shall be partitioned, one-half into a kitchen and one- 
half into a porcli, widch said porch sliaii he .si reened in. There-.shall he at h-ast 
four windows to .said huildi((g and two to the lean-to, which sold windows shall 
consist of two sashes to each window aiiil so constructv'd that the saslu's can be 
raised amt lowered. Tlie doors to said luiihling and all of the wimlows to said 
luiildlng shall be screened with wire and in a manner to exclude the Hies and 
mosqultoe.s. There shall also be built to said bniliilng a front porch at least 
Id b.v 0 feet, wliich m!(,v be roofed wKli boards and batten. 

"(h) We further d(unand that a .stable he provided for tliree horse.s. and also 
a shed of reasonable size in which lo store impleinent.s. We also demnutl a 
( liicken coop not less than ID by 12 feet and d feet high. 

“(c) We al.so demand that the well on the premises shall he curbed and so 
ti.\e<l as to prevent the .surface water from gel ting into it. 

“(d) We demand (hat all stables, horse and cow lots, shall l>e built at least 
100 feet from, tile hou.se and in ji direction other than sontliwesteriy from the 
hou.se. 

“II. (a) We deinami the eslablishment by law of an agricultural arbitration 
court in eacli county to consist of three men—one tenant, one farmer, and one 
landlord. 

“(it) Tile .said court shall have jiower to lix' the rate when the tenant pays in 
kind, and in .so doing the com-t sinill ftikt* into consideration the kind and con¬ 
dition of the house furnished the tenant ami its surroundings and the character 
of the land and fertility of the soil. 

"(c) When the tenant agrees to pay in cash he shall ho entitled to a rebate 
in the event of the ]>artial or total failure (.>f his crot>s from tlie elements or 
cau.ses over which he has no control. 

“(d) Said arbitratimi court shall have exclusive and tinal .inrisillctlon over 
all disputes and contracts between tenants and landlords, and no lawyer shall 
be allowed to appear and plead tiefore said tribunal.” 

And then It goes on, ttnd I will not read it all. (Handing paper to the 
reporter.] 

(lhairman W.xr.su. I notice there is a good deal more to it. 

Mr. N.coi.b. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is there an.v other place Wiere that will appear in the 
record ? 

Mr. Naolk. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I think the time would be well employed in i-eadlng 
Hint a]l in. . . 

Mr. Naule. .4.11 right. 

Clmlrmnn Wat.sh. I think they are in the nature of constructive suggestions 
from the viewpoint of the tenant. 

Mr. Nagle. Yes. [Continues reading:] 

"HI. (a) The recognition by law of an association or union of farmers wht> 
farm the land and of renters which shall provide in its constitution for demo- 
eratie government and tlie establishment by law of a department of agrlculttire. 
The officers of the said department of agriculture shall be elected, and the said 
SSSIO'—S. Doc. 415. C4-1—vol 10-2 
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cun tlici'c i>ay for HW bushels of brun If be gives 65 rents to boot. Now, bow Is 
he going to gbt rich? 

Clinlrraim W.\t,sh. I want to ask .vou one question, going back. At what town 
was tills jastice of the pence located from whom the process came for this 
eviction, the pictures of which you showed us? 

Mr. Naoi.k. I will tell you about this. 1 liave Ihe original records, but I am 
in this situation, that if I go abcad and direct Ihi.s commission’s attention to 
any particular town or county, when I go back home they will say, “What you 
said is true, but why did yon speak of our particular town or county, why 
did you ghe our particular town or county the worst of It? Why didn’t you 
pick out some otber?” If jott want to know privately I will give It to you. 
You see the force of what I say? 

(’halrinan Walsh. Yc.s, I do; go ahead. 

Mr. Naui.e. As I have made some criticism on tlie courts I will finish that 
up now and say no more ahout it. It is not Ihe Fetleral court or the Supreme 
Court of the 1,'nited Slates tliat oppia'sses tliese families; it is the .lustlce 
courts, tliose little courts that he comi'S in contact with. I will say this, how¬ 
ever. for tile supreme court of the State, and I \yaut to bo fair all around, that 
every case tliat ever went uii to tliat supreme court during tlie time of the 
old supreme court—tlie new ones have not been testeil out yet—lliat there has 
never lieeii a question—tiiianeial, )iolltical, or economical—raised in connection 
witli tlie.se tenant farmers liiit tliat tliey were treated with fairness; I will 
say that for tlie supreme court of tlie State. 

Now. here is anotlier insiaiice on tliis wlieiit itroposltion. ’Iliis man’s name 
is It. T. .lolinsou. lie is a tenant farmer. Ills post-ollice address is t’ashiou, 
(tkla.. It. F. 1). No. 1. In (lie niontli of SeiUenilier, 1012, lie hauled a load of 
wheat to tlie town <if Casliion raised on ids rented farm. ’I’liey told liim tliat 
tlie wlieat tested 48 pounds, and offered liiiii 51 ceiils per liusliel. He acted 
like any other free-liorn .\meriean eiiizen would act under similar circum¬ 
stances; lie refiisiHl to sell tlie wlieal and took it home. But lie owed a note 
and the note came due. He tlien ioadnl iiji (lie wlieat and again took it to 
Casidon and offered il for sale to tlie grain conililne. It still tested 48 pounds, 
but they said it uas a little ’’ bin liiiriit,” and lie was offered ,50 cents, lie sold 
the wlieat at tliis jiriee. 

He laid 10 biisliels left at home tliat lie had#iaved for flour. Ht> carried this 
HI hiisliels by wagon across tlie sand Idlls of tlie Cimarron to a grist mill 
located at tlie town of Crescent. He paid 12 cents per biisliel to liave this 
wlieat ground. ’I'lie grist mill turned back to Idni 24 iioiiiids of tioiir, 7 pounds 
of sliorts, and 15 iKiiiiids of liran to tlie bushel, or 56 pounds in all. 

At tlie price he would have lii'en compelled to pay tlie milling trust for flour, 
sliorts and brau, tlie wheat would liave brought him over ,$1 per htishel. Cipher 
it out for yourself. 

’rids is what the tenant fanner of tlie State of Oklalionia is going up against. 

Now, tills man tliat said that ids wheat was bin hiiriit and that only otferetl 
1dm 4,S or 50 cents a bushel is not a bail man, and in tliat town the banker that 
lield the note is not a bad fellow; but do tliey treat everybody like that? Not 
at all. 

I raisisl some wlieat once myself, and occasionally wheat is hauled in to me 
to pay an attorney's fee, and tlie wlieat tliey bring in to me is no better than 
the wlieat of anyhody el.se. But I would call up tlie grain men, and I would 
say, “There will be a hundred pounds of wheat go down there tliat belongs 
to me, wliat is the price?” “Well,” they will say, “wlieat to-day is worth 75 
cents, but I will tell ,vou what we will give wlam we look at it.” And the 
wheat would go down Ihere, •rtiid they would call me up in 10 or 15 minutes 
and say, “We have exaudued tliat wheat and it is extra good ■wheat, it Is the 
best wheat that lias come to this market tliis season, and it is wtirtli more than 
75 cents; we will pay you 80 cents for that wheat.” Now, why do tliey do 
tliat? It is not any lieiter tlian any other wlieat; but tliey know that I am 
tine of tliose fellows tliat underi«tand their game, and they do not want to 
antagonize me for 100 pounds of wlieat. They would ratlier jtay me $5 than 
have me go out and make a holler ahout It. So, the fellow that gets the worst 
of it is the one tliat is least able to stand it. They are the ones that are being 
skinned, ns the saying is. 

Every 15 years tliat a tenant works on a farm he takes 5 years’ vacation, 
one every 3 years. 

Notv, as to scliools. Now, in Oklalioma we have a number of schools—the 
Northwestern Nornial, at Talequah: tlie Central State Normal, at Edmonds; 
the East Central Normal, at -Ada; the Southwestern Normal, at 'VVeatherford; 
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the Cameron Agrlculturfll Training Seliool, at Calls Yalle.v: the UniversU.v 
Preparatory School—I think there are in all 28 of them, of those (lllTeren't 
kinds of schools in Oklahoma, and the appropriations run all the way from 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the university and agricultural cidleges, 
down, but tliiere is one appropriation I wish to call attention to; that is the 
university extension, $3,llo. For university extension tiny appropriated ulxuit 
$3,000, and for those other schools hundreds of thousands of dollars. I don't 
know what it amounts to; I never ttgur<sl on it at tdl. 

Chalrinan IVAr.sH. Does that include tlie agricultural college cxtensiou work, 
that .$3,000? AVhnt is that? 

Mr. Nagi.k. AVhlch? 

(Tialrman AVai.sh. The extension aiiproiu'lation. 

Mr. XAiiUE. Tliat is for agriculUirai edncalion in llic universities; that is 
whitt that is. 

Now, why are there so many oducationtd inslllullons in Oklahoma? T un¬ 
derstand tliat there are more than In Texas, Arkansas, and Jlissouri together. 
TTie appropriations are not so great as in tliose other Slates, hut the numlier 
is greater, anil the ai>pro|)rliiti<ais are enormous, too. It is for the imrpose 
of givitig high-school facilities and getting local schools to the electric-light 
towns at the expense of those fellows out there on the .section lines. His 
children do not go there, but lie pays the hills, and all tlie money he gets out 
of it for agricultural education is this $3,00t). Tliey are not built for tlie imr- 
pose of education, but they are Imilt for the purpose of boosting the price of 
the cortier lots in aid of tltg speculators in tliose electric-light towns. Tlie 
children of the tenant farraers do not go to those schools. There is not 1 per 
cent of the children of the hundrtsl tliousand tenant fanners in Oklalionia 
going to tlie State unlverslt.v. A\'hat kind of a lignre would that .voiiiig fellow 
make in those universities with the (Ireek-letler chaps? What kind of a 
life would he lead down there? .And they rule and ought to be crusliod out. 

Who goes to tliose .schools? Why, if the scliool is Im ated in a town of Id.OOil 
inhaliilants, the children from the town go. Now, I do not objoet to any ap¬ 
propriation, bowever lilgb, for tlie State university, or for tlie State agricul¬ 
tural college, or for a proiier nunilx'r of normal schools; I believe in the nonial 
sclxtol. Some of the children of tlie tenant and mortgaged farmers go down 
to the nornisl schools to tit thenisevles for teaching scliool; a few go to the 
agricultural college, but few, if any, go to the other scliools. 

Now, then, we will take up tlie question of tlie future of those farmers; 
what we can expect from them; and I will give you a sketch of tlie liisiory of 
Oklaboma, and these dates may be tiresome to listen to. but tliey Ix-coiiie iiii- 
portant further down in the presentation. 

Tlie first opening of lands for settlement in Dklahoiiia Mas on .April 22, 
1889. A tract of about 2,00(l,tKKt lu res M as throM'ii o))en for settlement on tliat 
<late by virtue of an Executive order. More than Ititl.tlOd ixxqile entered Okla¬ 
homa on that date. 

By virtue of an act of Congress in IStlO, “ No Alan’s Land " m iis added, M liich 
Is a strip of land 1<!7 miles long and 34J miles M ldic 

On September 19, 1891, the lands of the Iomu, Sac, Fox, and PottaMiitonile 
Indians Mere opened for seltleiiieiit. 

On April 19, 1892, tlie lands of tlie Cheyenne and .\rapalioe Indians, being 
4,297.771 acres. Mere opened for .settlement. 

On September 10, 189,3, tlie CIieroKme Strip, eomprisiiig 0.014,*293 acres, ua.i 
opened for settlement. 

On May 23, 1895, tlie lands of tlie Kickapoo^comprising 200,002 acres, mus 
opened for settlement. ** 

On .August 6. 1901, the KioMUi, Comnianclie, .A|iaelie, and Wichita Reservations, 
comprising about 4,000,000 acres. Mere openeil for settlement. 

Tlie Ot(H', Ponca, Mi.ssoiiri, and Kau’ Reservations Mere oix'iied ill 1904. 

In 1900, Mhich I beliei’e Mas the last o|iening, ilOO.OtX) acres comprising lauds 
In the Comnianclie and Apache ReservationsTMere sold In lOO-acre pieces to tlie 
highest bidder. 

Nom', the point I Mish to make is that alt of these lands, except the last 
mentioned and the Kiowa, Conimanche, and Wichita lands, passed to the 
citizen settler of the Uniteil States under the homestead laM' and by virtue of 
yvhat M'as kmovn as the “ Free Homes Bill,” the lands passed to them frix'. 
except the ordinary filing fee, aniountlng to some $1.5 or $20, Mhich Mas paid 
at the United States I.aiid Office. 

Of all these lands, niilllons and nilllioiis of acres in tlie last 25 years— 
ranging from 10 to 25 years—have passed to those peojile under the homestead 
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Inws of the United Stiitcs, except the payment of the ordinary tiling fees of 
the Unittal States Land Ofiiee. 

I will not direct your attention to tlie tenant farmer now. I have left him 
and am directing your attention to lids other man. and the centnil idea is, Can 
this farmer survive or is lie doomed? Has the tint gone forth for Vis etxermina- 
tion? 

Tliero are 78 conntle.s in Oidahoma. Of these 78 counties appi'oximately 70 
are purely agricultural. In tlie State tliere are appro.ximately 200,000 farmers. 
In tlie ea.stern part of the State, or what was formerly tlie Indian Territory, ap- 
Iiroxiimiloly two-tliirds of tlie farmers are reiilers. In tlie western iiart of 
the Stale, formerly known as the Territory of Oklalioiua, one-tliird of the 
fanners are renters and two-lhirds own their own land, 


lAllJIS OWNKl) .V.NII IlKNTiai l.N OKI,.\ni)M.V. 


This table in r(>fercnce to farms owinsl and farms rentwl in Oklalioina is 
taken from tlie Quarterly Iteport of tlie tikliilioma Stale Hoard of Agriculture 
for the quarter ending Seplenilier HO, lOll, tiage 48. 

Tliat was in Indian Territory, and we turn to the counties cut out of tlie 
Indian reserviitioiis and talie tlie county of Kinglisher and tlie nuiiiher owning 
farms was 2,172 and the number of renters l,0.'i2. We lake ('ommanctie (iounty, 
and the nuniher of owners was 2,022 and tlie risiters 2,204. And that was 
openetl in IIXH ; so you take all tlie counties in tlie eastern part, or wliat was 
known as tlie old Indian Terrilory, and two-tidrds of tlie fanners are renters 
and one-third own tlicir own land; and in the western part of tlie State, for¬ 
merly known as tlie Territory of tlkiahonia, and this talde sliows more tlian 
one-third of tlieni are reiilers to-day, and they received tlieir lands free from 
10 to 2.0 years ago. 

Xow, tills table is as follows: 


Coillltil's:. 


Aflair. 

Alfalfa. 

Atoka. 

Beaver.... 
Bockhtim.. 

Blaine. 

Bryan. 

Caado. 

Canadian.. 

Carter. 

Cherokee... 
Choctaw... 
Cimarron.. 
Cleveland.. 

Coal. 

Comanche. 

Crale. 

• ('reck. 

Cusler. 

Delaware.. 

Dewey. 

Kills... 

Garflcld.... 

Garvin. 

Grady. 

Grant. 

Greer. 

ilarmon.... 

Hariior. 

Haskell. 

Hughes. 

Jackson.... 
Jefferson... 
Johnston... 

Kay. 

Kingfisher.. 

Kiowa. 

Latimer.... 
Le Flore.... 


.Vimi'ier <'i 
farms— 

i 

(’otiiitifs 

N'ninber of 
farms - 


Itenled. 

1 

• • 

Omied. 

Kented. 

4;)(> 

372 

Lincoln.. 

2.310 

1,660 

1,907 

9S9 

1 i<»gau. 

L'tthl 1 

794 

290 

770 

Love. 

183 1 

1,020 

Tt’is 

♦k‘>y 

Mcl-laiii. 

■m 1 

1,068 

l.I^l 

f.,000 

Mc(’urluin. 

185 

297 

1, m 

995 

McIntosh. 

601 

1,523 

5ls 

1,023 

Major. 

1,812 

6.33 

2,OH 

1,831 

Ma'r.shall. 

208 

817 

i,2o6 

806 

Ma)-es. 

712 

767 

•174 

l,76;i 

Munav. 

171 

777 

.'illv 

912 

Muskogee. 

S70 

1,497 


829 

Noble. 

1,252 

837 

f)27 

132 

Nowata. 

45:i 

785 

i.i9;> 

917 

Okfn.skeo. 

314 

991 

III 

4:59 

Oklahoma. 

1,572 

907 

2,022 

2 , an i 

Okmulgee. 

330 

1,013 

M):j 

8.56 j 

Osftce..' 

74 

610 

m 

1,.576 

901 

Ottawa. 

437 

817 

1,771 

I’awnee. 

980 

941 

5S0 

417 

I’a^Tic.' 

1,625 

1,117 

1. Si.hl 

912 

Littsbiirg. 

10,790 

17,883 

2,2i',9 

070 

i’onfotoc.! 

420 

1,429 


1,3>76 

rotlawatoniio. 

2,012 

1,070 

:)7i 

1.9 m 

I’uslimalaha. 

175 

644 

H2I) 

1,3-5.5 

Bi>gor Mills. 

1,972 

487 

2,391 
9.S9 

1,2.5:1 

llogers. 

615 

833 

718 

Semiiinlo. 

.32:1 

1,678 

835 

773 

Sequovah. 

1 814 

1,527 

l,37H 

800 

Stephens. 

j 894 

1,43.3 

2.5s 

• 8.39 

Texas. . 

2.331 

627 

.515 

1,.893 

Tillman. 

1 1,383 

819 

1,123 

904 

Tulsa.. 

j 39S 

800 

33.5 

1.169 

Wagoner. 

1 380 

i.oao 

31fi 

1,2.34 

Washing! on. 

i 246 

4,446 

1,702 

1,215 

1,052 

Washita. 

, 2,023 

1,054 

2,172 

W ood . 

2,312 

973 

6.S0 

673 

464 

Woodward. 

1 2,197 

877 

.571 

1,868 1 

The State. 

1 88,178 

1 

93,896 
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XHi LANb QUESTION IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

Now, this is the ttthU' of 1011. 

Clialrman Walsh. Do .vou got liitor bi-iell.v to soiiio of your opinions? 

Mr. Naous. Yes, sir. I have to louil up to it, to ho intelligent. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Naglk (reading). “The miuiher of renters in the State at this time is 
104,000. Of the farmers that own tlieir own farms, numl)ering approximately 
at this time 95,000, 80 per cent are mortgaged, the llrst mortgages ranging 
from 40 to 00 per eent of the easli value of the land. IIow the “0 iK'r cent 
escaped being mortgaged I will explain iiereafter. 

“ COXDITIOX.S JX Wf;srKl!X OKLAHOAI-A. 

“Tlie condition of tlie farmer In the western p.art of (Ire State, or i-idher 
In that part of the State formerly linown as Oklalioma Territory, is Irotter than 
that of tlie farmer and renter in tlie eastern part of the State, formerly known 
as tlie Indian Territory. 

“Yet, it is apparent from the foregoing statement tliat the farmers in that 
part of tlie State formerly known ns Oklalioma Territory, notwithstanding 
the fact tliat (liey olitained tlieir land from tlie Government free, are to-day 
one-third renters and 80 la-r cent of tlie otlier two-thirds are mortgaged. Wliat 
brought about these condition.s? Tlie lirst Territorial legislature enacted a 
law that tlie 80 acres of tlie liomestead uiion wliieh the residence was situated 
could not lie mortgaged. Tlie cry was raised by tlie bankers tliat this would 
prevent capital from coming into tlie State and prevent tlie farmer from 
obtaining money to properly olierate tlie farm. Tlie law was repealed and tiie 
loan agent made Ids appearance. In 1891, 1895, and 189(5 tlie rate of iiilcrest 
was 7 per cent and 30 tier cent commission on loans made for a (leriod of six 
years.’’ 

And if anybody nuestlons tliat, tliere are litindreds of them on record in every 
count.v, bearing 7 jier cent, and riglit following tliat on the same date a secom'l 
mortgage for 30 per cent conimi.ssion. [Continues reading:! 

“This means that the farmer gave a first mortgage for .$1,000, drawing 7 
per cent interest, payable semiannually, and he gave a second mortgage for 
$.3(X) payalile in one and two years without interest. Tlie rate lias griidiially 
fallen until nt the iiri'sent time it raiigi's from 6 per cent and 5 per cent com¬ 
mission to 6 jier cent interest and 20 ihu- cent (aumuission. 

“Tlie farmer mortgage.s for one of two reasons: first, dire nece.ssity: 
second, because he knows tliat in some nay he must have working capital or 
pass to tlie renter class, and to avoid tliis lie takes chances. 

“Cornell I'niverslty, from its college of agriculture, Issiieil ‘An Agriculture 
Survey of Tompkins County, Nmv Yoik.’ This is a 2(Kl-page pamphlet by 
G. F. AVarren and K. C. I.ivermore. The surve.v of conditions in Tompkins 
County was worked out after four seasons of exhaustive investigation cover¬ 
ing every detail of farming, 

“ This sur\ ey discloses that the wagivs of a farm band in tliat region were 
from $3(X) to $350 a year, witli liouse rent, garden, wood, and milk added. 
Tlie survey s!iow.s tliat oiie-tliird of the owners of land made le.s.s than tlie 
hired men, one-lliird about tlie same, and one-third made more. 

“ Tlie problem of the suri'oy wsis to disclose ivh.v tlie few succeeded and the 
man.v did so poorly. The surve.v solved the t>rohlem. It (found, for example, 
that more than one-thir<l of the owners laid invested capital of less than 
$4,000. These were the ones who averaged profits of lc.ss than the hired 
man’s wages. Tho.se with a eaiiifal of $10,000 averaged a good labor Income. 

“The .surve.v discloses that in spiie of the^nost energetic and economic 
management, only 1 farmer out of 230 with a caiiital of less than .$4,000 wns 
able to reach a labor income of $S(K) a year. ‘ .Shortage of capital,’ declared the 
pamphlet, is the cause of [loor results in farming. 

“The average size of the farm in Tompkins (lounty is 107 acres. The owner 
with more than 100 acres averagisl niucli iiwre than wa.ges. The owner with 
less than 61 acres made less than wages. Tlie chief reason given for this 
is the economy of operation made possible by machinery. There must be land 
enough to keep the maehlnery in use; otherwise the capital invested in the 
labor-saving devices drast not yield the iiropor returns. 

“The conclusion therefore is reached in this illuminating survev, that to 
farm successfully a farmer neetls at least 150 acres of land In his own right and 
ought to have 200 acres. 
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“As 111 New Yiii-k sii It is In Oklahoiiia. Sliortage of cnpltnl is griulunllj' snb- 
lucrgiiig tlie fnriiior. But ivtiy tliis shortiige of cnpltal? The why Is bwause 
the fanner is uiiulile to accumulate. Ami why Is he tinalile to aeeumulate? 
lie is tillable to aeeumulate because the burden lie Carrie'S la too heavy. And 
what Is his burden? To illustrate what this burden Is I will talus a county In 
central Oklahoma, one of the best counties in the State, well watered, fairly 
well timbered, and a county In which can be grown both corn, wheat, and cot¬ 
ton and traversed by railway lines. 

“The conditions In the county I now describe are the conditions in every 
agricultural county in the State. In this county there are 3.(KXi farmers. One 
thousand are renters and 2.000 own their own farms. Of tlie 2,(K)0 that own 
their own farms 80 per cent are mortgaged. The tenant farmers are all chattel 
mortgaged. 

“There Is no mining or manufacturing in this county. The wealth producetl 
in tills county comes solely from the labor of these 3.000 farmers and their 
families. In this county la a county seat town and two other electric-light 
towns. 

“ In those electric-light towns are groiiix'd approximately 100 parasites of the 
first degree. This means that every .30 farmers must keep 1 parasite of the first 
degree in aflluence. They must furnish him with a first-ciass house to live in, 
with servants and all the trappings of middle-elass fashionable life. These 
parasites are interlocked. 3’helr conscious Identity of interest, as a whole, 
against the interest of the producing farmers in the county, as a whole, welds 
them togellu'r. If the bank that exploited tlie.farmer through usury should 
decry tlie graft of the grain man, wliat would happen? Tlie grain man would 
counter with tlie charge of usury graft and withdraw his deposits from the 
bank and report the matter to the sei-retary and executive eomiiiitti'e of the 
State Grain l>ea1ers’ Associatiiui and this eoinniittee would taki' tlie matter up 
wth the bank.s’ correspondents in Kansas City, Chicago, and New York and the 
bank would lie refused accommodations and would eventually be forced out of 
business. Tlie banker may be a good man, but caution imiiels him to silence and 
to inind ins own husiness. If the big dry-goods merchant sluaild complain of 
the tn-aftlng of the farmer by the mills, gins, elevators, grain and lumber men, 
or by the banks, how much goods do you think they would sell to the wives and 
families of these oilier parasites? If lie whispiwed about usury, what would the 
banks <lo to him when lie wanted money to discount his bills? Nor is tills all. 
The same 30 farmers that must siipiiort 1 iiarasite of the first degree must 
support many parasites of the second, third, and fourth degrees. The hank 
that directly exidoits tlie farmer by usurious interest is the parasite of the first 
degree. Tlie newspaper man wlio advertises the bank and makes its business 
appear res]iectable to the putilic is a parasite of tlie second degree; he feeds on 
tlie hanker. The landlord wlio rents the building to the newspaper man is the 
parasite of the third degree; he feeds on the newspaper man. The Insuranee 
agent wlio insures the landlord's buildings is a ]iaraslte‘ of the fourtli degree; 
lie feeds on the landlord. All parasites of the first degree have a string of 
tuirasltes atfaclied to them and feeding on tliem. But in the last analysis, how¬ 
ever, they all feed on the farmi'r. Tliat is the burden he carries. 

“After those local interlocked parasites take their ‘cut’ from the products 
raised by tlie fariper's toil it is jiassed on to the ‘ higher ups,’ who operate 
tlirough Interlocking directorates. 

“This Is tlie harden tlie farmer carries, and it is tins burden that is gradu¬ 
ally reducing liiiu to the status of tlie iKaiii and tlie serf. ’I’liese parasites of 
the first degree are vlutual autocrats in tlieir little kingdoms. 

“ They control tlie press. 'CTfe iiowspajiera in the electric-light towns are very 
careful not to publish anything that might enlighten the farmer ns to the Inner 
workings of these interlocked groiiiis. The papers deiiend upon advertising. 
The farmer does not advertise; the parasite does. 

“They control tlie church. These interlocked parasites distribute themselves 
around the various churches of the town, and if the minister should denounce 
their methods tliey would witlidraw their support and Influence and he would 
soon be relieved of his charge. 

“ They control the schools. The higli-school or grade teacher dares not speak 
of the rntliless exploitation of tlie farmer. If she expects to advanced In 
her profession or become county superintendent of schools, she must hold up 
tlie parasite to the rising generation as a living exemiilar of the ‘ good man.’ 

“The lawyers and iMiliticians are used as hutfers between the farmer and the 
parasite. They stand in witli tlie paru.slte, but they liaud out to the farmer in 
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the eovintrj’ schoolhoiises bunk and .soporific dojie. And in tliis tlw.v .nre nldeil 
by the newspaper men. 

“Now, tlien, the question is this; We have seen that one-third of iliein are 
renters and that two-thirds of them are fai'iners tiuit own tlielr own land, and 
tliat 80 per ceijt are mortgaged. Now, how did the otlier 20 per cent escape 
that mortgage? That is the question. Tlie fact is tlmt 20 per cent of tlie farm¬ 
ers who own their own land have escaped tlie mortgage, and it is Important to 
know how they escaped It. 

“ Five per cent of tlie farmers wlio own their own land, escaped mortgaging 
by reason of the fact that tliey or tlieir wives inherited money from estates 
and were tlius enabled to tide over. 

“ This accounts for 85 per cent. Tliat leaves 15 per cent of this two-tliir<l.s 
tlmt escaped the mortgage. How did tins 15 per cent escape tlie mortgage? 

“It is not everyone wtio cries ‘laird. Lord, wlio slialt enter tlie Kingdom 
of Heaven,’ and it is not everyone who bawls ‘We farmers, we farmers,’ and 
wears tlie uniform. 

“ If you don’t know what the uniform is, I will toll you. It is a pair of 
overalls and Junipers. Tliat Is tlie uniform. 

“There are wliat niiglit bo called ‘side-line farmers,’ and they may bo 
scheduled about as follows—I may not name tliera all: 

“(a) Side Liner No. 1 rides over tlie country piikiitg tip a calf here, a colt 
tliere, and a mule somewhere else, clieap. His siieclal prey is tlie poor devil 
who lias no credt, no teleplione, and takes no newspaiiers. 

“(b) Side Liner No. 2 has his weatlier eye out for cliattel-mortgage sales, 
slieriff’s sales of land, and piAs tiji ‘ e<ittities ’ from real farmers wlio are 
‘ squeezed out’ 

“(c) Side Liner No. 3 raises Jacks and stalile liorses at a cost of .$100 each 
and sells them to a company of farmers in a neiglilioring county for $2,(HK) eacii, 
after fixing two or tiiriH' of tile comiiaiiy liy giving ilicni tlieir sliare for nothing 
and a $.50 ‘William’ to boot. TTiis tlirifty gentleman assumes the cognomen of 
‘farmer and stock iiiaii.’ 

“(d) Side Liner No. 4 is another tlirifty gentleman wlio wears tlie uniform 
and who.se bti.siiiess is ‘skinning niggers and Indians,’ or wlio receives a com¬ 
mission ns a capper. 

“(e) Side LWier No. 5 is tlie ‘ rqtiroil fanner ’ wlio lives in tlie country, owns 
two or three qtiarter sections, and makes ids teimiits ‘divide up’ witli liim 
from one-fourth to one-lialf. 

"(f) Side Liner No. (> is tlie landlord farmer and tlie lianker farmer; many 
of whom live in tlie conidry ‘among their tenants,’ Tliese are tlie humane 
Cliristian gentlemen wlio, before tliey sign tlie doiilde-riveted lease, make .strict 
inqulr.v, not only as to tlie ‘mule iiower,’ lint as to tlie ‘force’ of tlie jirosiK'C- 
tive lenant—tlieir age, number, and liealtli. ‘Tlie force’ means tlie wife and 
cldldren of the tenant farmer. 

“Tliese side liners constitute tlie oilier 15 per cent tlmt liave escaped the 
mortgage. Tliey stand in with (he eiccirli'-llglit-town parasites and make 
common cause with thexu againsi; tlie real farmer. 

“Now, who is tlie real farmer? 'i’li(> tenant I'arnier is the real farmer, and 
the man who owns land and lives on it, works it, tind )irodiicos tliose things 
which the race must have in order to survive is tiie real fariia'r. The tragedy 
of the situation is that although he is tlie man tliat must produce tlie tilings 
if llie race survives,- it is apparent tliat his status Is rapidly changing aril 
that under the existing order he can only survive as a peon and a serf. That 
which he raises on tlie soil lie lakes to tlie electric-light to»vn and lays it at the 
feet of the parasites and tliey fix llie jirice. He^lci'S tlieir check and cashes 
it ami goes back ino their places of business and buys from them, and again 
they fix the price. Tlie only thing (liat is necessary for tlie producing farmer 
to know is the road to town. The market so far as he is concerned is a shell 
game and operated in a way that he is e\er llimtlammed and buncoed. 

“ Heretofore it has been impossllde to ensinv* tlie American producing farmer 
for the same reason that it was linpossible to enslave tlie Indian. He es¬ 
caped to the woods. But the public tlomain is exhausted. He is face to face 
with a crises. He must accept one of two alternatives. He must in the future 
be contentetl and docile as a peon and a serf or he must crush the power of the 
parasite class. 

“ This farmer, single-handed and alone forced his way across a wilderness 
frtim the Atlantic to the Pacific, contending not only with the forces of nature, 
but with wild beasts and wilder men. He overcame every obstacle and con- 
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qupml every foe until lie met the trast. AlthouKh In this eonfiict lie lias lioen 
ivliippcd in every round, yet all the rounds have not yet been fought and hia 
llglitlng spirit is unbroken. 

"Anything a man tun wliip he will whip, arid anything he can’t whip he will 
worsliip. Tlic farmer will not worship the trust; he will tight again. And 
before he cun reacli for the tlirout of tlie trust, he must crushithe middle men, 
tliese interlocked parasites of the electric-light towns.” 

That is my presentation, I am willing to answer any questions. 

(.’hairman Walsh. I believe you had .sometliiug you wished to say aianit 
disturbances, out of which grew violence. If it will just cover that, I believe 
W(' will take your written matter, Mr. Nagle, and clo.se. 

I was asked to ask whether you are a farmer yourself, Mr. Nagle. 

Mr. Naole. No, sir; I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a landowner your.self? 

Mr. Nagle. Yes; I own a little land. 

(Miairnian Wai.sh. A little land. How much? 

Mr. Nagle. I own about 160 acres. 

(dialrman WAt.sir. Are you in any business except (he law business? 

Mr. Naole. No, sir. I never \\a.s in my life; never did anytliing except to 
practice law. 

On this question of violence and night riderism, the question that first 
presents Itself to my mind is why the exodus from the country to the city? 
AVhy are they leaving the country anil going to the city? AVe see from this 
presentation Unit SO p('r cent of them are mortgaged, and after the mortgage 
assumes such proportions that it is aiiparent Hmt they can not pay it and they 
beciune also chattel mortgaged, and they have a scale and they sell off the 
surplus stuff, and pa.v oil their chattel mortgage, and then sell their equity. 
That gives them—they will come out of the deal then, probably two, three, or 
four span of horses, aial probably two, three, or four hundred dollars in money, 
maybe a thousand dollars In money ; but generally it is two, three, or four teams 
of hor.ses, and four or live cows, sonit' chickens and hogs, and four or five' 
liundred dollars of money, and tliey are eqniiiiied for what? They are etjuipped 
to iM! first-class renters. Then they go and hunt tor a farm to rent, and they 
find a farm that suits them. But lliere is a renter there, and economically 
this holder that Ls on there is not as strong as tins man and he shoves him off, 
takes his place. Thi.s fellow that he shovA off, ho ha.s not tlie four or five 
hundriHl dollars, he has not so many teams, his force may not be .so strong, so 
lie i.s shoved out, and he moves off, and he is better CHpiipped than the fellow 
further down the line; he Just goes down and he pushes the next fellow off, and 
that fellow pushes anotiier, and the weakest fellow that has got nothing, he 
drifts to town. T'liere is no other place for him to go. He has got to go to 
the town. He can’t get any place to rent, for he hasn't the mule power and 
the force to operate a farm. So there is no place on earth for him to go but 
to town. That is one of tlie reasons of the movement toward the city. 

Anotlicr thing; AA’hen I was a child, why, I remember the time wlieu they 
would knock the ('lids, both ends, of the barrel out and fill it up with W(H)d ashes 
and make lye, and from the lye make soa]!. They would start a fire in the 
woods and make the sugar. They would make molasses out of sorglium. They 
would raise sheep and take tlie wool to the mill to bti carded, and tlie wool 
would be carded, and inothi'r would spin it and make that kind of clothing, 
stockings, and tilings of that kind, and also the wool .would be woven and 
make clothing out of it. But the house factory ha.s been eliminated. There Is 
none of that w'ork any more. It is not to do. That kind of work is now done 
in the city and in tliTi fai toi«*s, and the men and the women that were engaged 
In that hou.sehold industry, they have left the farm. It is not there for them 
to do, and they liave followwl their Job, A man must always follow hi.s Job. 
The job will not follow liim, because there are more men than Jobs. 

Now, then, coming to the question of night riders, and the causes of that. 
The cause is simply this, that Uie man down the line, he does not want to be 
pushed off of timt land by the man tlmt is stronger. Tliat i-s all there Is to it. 

Chairman AV'.vl.sh. Please indicate. Mr. Nagle, iiow e.xtensive that was— 
whether there wa.s any violence in the county. 

Mr. Naole. Tlierc Is a good deal of misconception about what constitutes 
violence. 

Chairman AA'alsu. AYhat I mean is direct violence between the individuals. 
I do not mean the abuse of law or any of tliose other forms of violence. I do 
not mean economic violence; tliut is, I do not mean the pressure downward. 
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Mr. NAorjc. The fact Is- 

Chairman Walsh. What I mean Is, did anybody whip an}T>ody else? Did 
they shoot at anyone else, or anything of that kind? Did an organized mob 
threaten any person or do any damage, or anytiiing of tiiat sort—liestrucllon of 
property of the landlord or of the tenant? 

Mr. Nagle. I don’t know. 

Ohalrnian Walsh. Just i)roceed and give the details of any so-calletl night 
riderism in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Nagle. As I said, there is a mi.sconception of what con.stitutes niglit 
riderism and violence. If a place Is posted, they do not comply with the order, 
they do not go there and burn his house or take him out in the night and whip 
him- 

Chairman Walsh. By the way, what do you mean by “ posting ” a place? 

Mr. Nagle. That means that the land must lie idle, not be cultivated until 
the fellow that owns the land, or the renter, does the right thing. But if the 
land is posted, why, a man—if you will let me say this—they can do more 
damage than with a double-barreled, muzzle-loading shotgun with a couple of 
basketfuls of Johnson grass—that they can do more damage thau in any other 
way, because within an hour’s time you can simply destroy a $10,IKK) farm. 
That is what night riderism constitutes in some degree. Of course, there hiis 
been some night riding done; I will answer that question in that way. And acts 
of violence or anything like tliat, I could not testify to tliat, because the knowl¬ 
edge I have of it is such that I could not disclose. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you ln*jK)sition to stale tlie details of the trouble In 
Metilain County? 

Mr. Nagle. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You were attorney in the case, wore you? 

Mr. Naoijj. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliere anything else on that suhjeii, Mr. Nagle? I.s it 
true that property was destroye<l in McClain County? 

Sir. Nagle. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Tliank you. very much. 

(Note. —The stenographer was directed to insert this in the rec’ord, in connec¬ 
tion with Mr. Nagle’s testimony: The case referred to in McClain ('ounty, <»kla., 
by the last witness CMr. Nagle) \\>is the case of Oklahoma v. Sam and I.uke 
Spencer, pending In the district court of McClain County, Okla.) 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. CHAEIES B. AUSTIN. 

Chairman Walsft. Wliat is your name? 

Prof. Austin. Charles B. Austin. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your profession? 

I’rof. Austin. At the present time I am head of the divi.sion of public wel¬ 
fare, departnu'nt of extension. University of 'Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied tliat position? 

Prof. Austin. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I will sketcli, tlie same 
as the other witnesses- 

Cliairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Prof. Austin (continuing). Rigid np to tliat point. I am a miiivo of Indiana ; 
I silent most of my boyhood days on an Indiana farm; taught puiilic school 
seven years in the State of Indiana; hold the degree of A. B. and A. M. from 
the University of the State of Indiana; did my other graduate work—two 
years—at the University of Wisconsin ns a fellow and assistant, and took 
charge of the work in economics in Grinnell Colleg^n the State of Iowa; came 
to the University of 'Texas and have been in the university four years; one 
year in the school of economics, wlien I was transferred to tlie department of 
extension and assumed the position I named first in the beginning. 

Besides my scholnstlc training and my days on tlie farm, I have had some 
experience in the different kinds of city markeflng work, grocery business, and 
other things of that kind. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have the privilege of stating- 

Chairman Walsh. If you will pardon me, there is something I wish to put in 
the record. Tlie case referred to In McClain County, t>kla., by the last witness 
was the case of the State of Oklahoma r. Sam and I.uke Spencer, pending in tlie 
district court of McClain County, Okla. 
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Y<m may proceed. I linpe, now without Interruption. 

I’rof. ArsTis. The remark which I was about to make. Mr. Chairman, wits 
concerning the nature ot my work, and would Indicate why I seek to appear 
iKjfore the commission. 

My dlvl.slon has for Its business the Investigation, the studjr, and attempted 
solution of a great many ot the problems that confront the farmers of the State 
of Texas. We call our division the dlvl.slon of public welfare. At the present 
time we are devoting most of our time and attention to rural problems, because 
it appeared to be the best Held for carrying the University of Texas to the 
Iieople—the people who support the Institution. 

Mr. Chairman, I have handed each member of the commission a sheet of 
paper which contains eight points, I am quite willing to begin and give my 
evidence on either one of the points you may select. I have much more ma- 
teriid than It will be possible to read in a short time. I have about 125 type¬ 
written pages of evhlence in front of me, and I can furnish you my field studies 
on either one of the points that I have put on this sheet of paper. If you 
will- 

Chairman IValsh. Jllght I a.sk you to sketch them all briefly and give us the 
data that you have, for our record, beginning with point No. 1, and r\in right 
through, as I s('e they are the topics to which the other witnesses have ad¬ 
dressed themselves, at least one of the other witnesses, at any rate. 

I’rof. At'STix. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a personal privlh'ge, ns th(>re has 
b(>en considerable p<>rsonal opinion expressed by various witnesses. If I may 
crave the indulgence ot the commission foi;”flve minutes before I begin to 
jiresent any statistical evidence, to give a personal opinion of my own. I 
think that that indulgence on the part of the commission will permit me to 
furnish a great service to the people of the State of Texas. 

Chairman M'alsii. Very good. Just proceed. 

I’rof. Ai'sTix. I want to say I do not believe that we Imve reached the 
bottom. I think one of the greatest piece's of work that has bi'cu done for the 
State of Texas along the lines of this work was the moment when we brought 
Jlr. Levi T. Stewart before this comiuissum. I think he was the “star” wit¬ 
ness up to the present time. That Is my personal opinion. lie was the star 
witness, because he showed that a great many of the problems that confront a 
large fraction of the tenant farmers have vothlug to di) with <the landlords at 
all. The minor part of Mr. Stewart’s life is In relation to hl.s landlord. The 
tenant problem has many sides. The man who got Mr. Stewart’s money and 
the man who Is responsible for his life is not the landlord. The local minister, 
the physician that attended his wife, the undertaker, and the merchant carry 
more responsibility in that tenant case than the landlord carries. 

If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I will indicate what I nu'nn. 

In the first place the responsibility for the condition that exists In that one 
case, must be carrh'd by the physician who attendisl that family, or the dozen 
physicians—It could not have Itccn more than 11—there may have been 10 
different physicians who came to that ramily, and the responsibility must be 
carried by the men who came year after year when the children came Into 
that family; they did not get the father to one side and explain to him a 
fundamental principle in life. The physician failed in his duty. 

In the second place the minister who stood in the pulpit in that man's 
different communities failed In his duty, because he sometimes preached on 
the beauties of hen\en instead of Instructing that mati about the way he should 
live with his family six days of the week'. As was shown by his own testi¬ 
mony, it would have been ,|ust as well for him had you given him a piece of 
land and allowed him ahsolntely free use of It, because the people who got the 
cotton that he made, three-fourlhs of It, if you please, were those whom I 
have named and the one-fourth went to the landowner. 

I can not solve the toiant problem from any one viewpoint. It Is a many- 
sided question. 

I want to say further what 'i meant by saying the we have not gone to the 
bottom. Two or three of our witnesses that we have examined were holders of 
something like 3,.500 acres of land. But where are the people of the State, Mr. 
Chairman, who a generation ago voted three millions of acres for the erection 
of a capltol building? Or where are the people who gave away a public domain, 
belonging to the State of Texas, that was as wonderful as the public domain of 
the United States? Have not these men whom we have examined concerning 
their holdings simply followed an Individualistic imlicy that the minority of 
l>eople did follow, because a generation ago ouly the minority of people saw 
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the mennlnB of land In this generation? They have fortified tlieir heliels hy 
the holdings which they now possess. 

Now, instead of dealing as a State with the fundamental land i)olif.v wo are 
trying to regulate the rent, which is a i>rice paid for the use of the land. In 
that respect we #re dealing with a superficial Instead of a fundamental question 
of the whole business. Wlienever you try, in as many cases us you can bring 
similar to Mr. Stewart’s, to deal with the question of solving the problem of the 
tenant farmer. If you please, Mr. Chairman, by regulating rents In his case you 
will follow exactly the same policy that the scientist would follow If, in tr.v’lng 
to breed a herd of cattle that had no horns, lie would saw off the horns of the 
successive generations. Instead of .selecting the cattle which had the shortest 
horns In each sticceedlng generation. In other words, we are working with the 
top of the case and not with the bottom. 

I base those remarks tqion a statement like this, coming from Prof. Giddings, 
of Columbia University: 

" Whemwer a Commonwealth whose peoiile are impoverished and burdened 
with morigages and other debis Is oliserved to appeal continuall.v to its tJov- 
ermneut to enact laws of a socialistic nature, or to undertake industrial and 
commercial enterprises for tlie benefit of a suffering population, the first impiiry 
made should ascertain whether that Commonwealth Is not really suflerlng from 
sociological poverty—from a certain incapacity or lack of ('uicrprise to organize 
those very forms of voluntary associations by wliicli, in other communities, great 
economic activith's are successfully mainttiined.” 

Mr. Stewart, to my notion, by ids testimony, ttncovei'ed the wliole situation in 
showing that \\e are abundant. In the State of Texas, In .so<'lologlcal poverty. 
Sociological uealth can result oul.y when you have a popuhition that has been 
settle<l in a comimmity long enough to have learned the busine.ss of acting as a 
unit In transacting the busine.ss of the cominunily, and in transacting the busi¬ 
ness of a community as a unit a man gets the insfruclion of the iihyshian. the 
ineaclier, and tlie merchant, and he gets instruction that he may keep account.s 
( n the farm : finally, he gets the chance that he de.sires. 

Now, Mr. Clialriuan. I have abundant material on the development of tenancy 
in Toxiis, and if you so desire I have two or three maps which I would like to 
Iiresent that will show you Unit not all over the State of Texas is the farm 
tenant growing. He Is not growlpg wdth the rapidity that some of the wit- 
nes.ses ndght liave siqiposed. I lane just as much evidence on one side of the 
question as I have on the other. I’crhaps some of the showings concerning the 
had conditions of the tenant farmer from the standpoints I have put on my 
laijier are just as bad as anjthing tlnit has been iiri-sented. Hut there Is 
another side to the que.stion, and- 

Uhairman W.\i,.sit. I wish you would put that other side out and let us de¬ 
pend for the iire.sent at least on what has gone before. For instance, you put 
out the side, if you wili, Professor, sliowing that tenancy is not on the increase, 
ami then yottr conclusions in that respect. 

Prof. Ai'.stix. Beg pardon, hut yon have not quoted me quite right. It is on 
I lie increase, iiut not the same as we might be led to believe. 

Uliairman Walsh. That jiiiase of it, then. What was the other point? Gli, 
yes; you said that you could cite cases quite as bad as those tliat had lieen 
given here, and that there was atiother side to that ? 

Prof. Austtx. Yes, sir. 

Ohairman Walsh. Now-, then, will you kindly present that? 

Prof. Allstin. If you will refer, while one of tlie niaiis goes up. wliicii I shall 
ask my assistant to put up. if you will kindly refer to thiipoiiit I have raised 
on “ Kents and the bonus system.” In my Itivestiglttion, Mr. C’liairman, I have 
gathered considerable Information from different counties in the State as to 
where the bonus Is paid and where it Is not iiaid. Wliat I shall give yott is 
(luoted from letters of farmers who have written to me; for obvious ri-asons 
in this connection I do not put in. the name of tlie farmer, hut I have the 
original material in my files in my office in Ansi in. Now, I have from Bell, 
Uomanche, Denton, Fannin. IIIIl, .Totinson, Jln.son, Tarrant, Lamar, Delta, 
Falls, Milam, and Navarro Counties examples of how the bonus Is paid or 
whether It is iiaid or not, 

^ I have also from Burleson, Eastland, Grimes, La A'aca, Milam, Navarro, 
Nueces, Red River, Rockwall, Titus, and Cor.vell Counties examples where the 
bonus is not paid, and it is an optm question, Mr, Chairman, as to who starteil 
the bonus. I have not lieen able to determine in my investigations up to the 
present point who started the bonus. I will have to pursue my investigations 
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further, gatherlns together n miiiiber of casee Iwfore t will Justify myself In 
concludlug that eillier tlie liiiKllord or the tenant originally .started the bonus. 
I have Inforniutlon from the eouutles I have named on both sides of the ques¬ 
tion. [Witness refers to map wldeh was put on wall.] 

The increase ami decrease in tenants—the hlaclt figures on atich county .show 
the increase in tenants in the la-rlod from liMK) to 1910; the red figures show 
the decrease in tenants from 1900 to 1910. Now, let us omit the first point for 
just a moment. 

In the counties where tiie rc<l figures are lix'ated tliere wa.s an actual decrease 
In the number of tenants per count.v. In the counties wliere tlie black figures 
are located there was an actual increase in the number of tenants. Now, the 
counties tliat are tinted in addition to the figures .show a decrease of all the 
farmers. Tlie point has not been bronglit out that In the State of Texas, In a 
certain few of tlie comities—I can not name them otfhaud—the same as in tlie 
Stale of Iowa us a wliole, between 1900 and 1910, there was a decrea.se in rural 
population. 

I call your attention to the fact that this next map which I .show you 
indicates the Increase and decrease in farm owners. I can not draw you a 
definite conclusion, yes or no. Iiecanse there is no “yes or no” answer to be 
given. Tlie discussion of tlie situation i.s all that I can give in this case. 

I do call your attention to the tenancy map again for just a moment. You 
will .see that the figures on this map show, in each county, the percentage of 
farm tenants In 1910, and tlio sliading on the map shows the same thing to bring 
it to the eye. Tlie darker tlie county the heif\ier the iwrcentage of tenancy; 
and tlie percentage of tenaucy runs higlier in the black-land belt of the State 
of Texas. In other words, where you .see the white figures that la the bback 
land. Mr. Holman did not bring that out in Ids talk. Now. there I.s a different 
character of soil here beyoinl [indicating] the “ cros.s timlier,” and cotton Is 
produced there the same as in tliis secliou of the country over here. The per¬ 
centage of tenancy is higher wliere the most cotton is produced. I <lo not say 
that tenancy and cotton go togetlier a.s the result and cause. They are partially 
cause and result, .‘\notlier cause la that in the migration of our iiopulation 
from tlie older .section of tlie State to the newer sections peoiiie have tried to 
crowd into tlie strip of black land wliere the farming Is easiest. That i.s one 
of the causes. > • 

Now, remembering that streak of high per centnge of tenancy, I call your 
attention to the fact tliat down here [Indicating] you have a few counties in 
which thi're is an actual ilecrease in the number of tenants for the decade from 
1900 to 1910. At the same time, I call your attention also to the fact that In 
certain of these counties there was an actual decrease in the number of home 
owners. Certainly we have not arrived at the bottom of that yet. There is a 
relationship there which would bear weeks of investigation, that will show 
where the home ownin' is going and where the tenant is going at the same time. 
Tliat is the reason why, Mr. Cliairman, I said I could not give a “yea or no” 
answer, because it is too complicated with the variation of the figures. 

Now, where are tiie farmers of Texas located? Well, they are there [indicat¬ 
ing]. The cotton map and this, sliowlng where the farmers are located, look 
so much alike—and tins hafiiiens to be the cotton map. In otlier words, there 
Is where our cotton is produceil. One dot equals 2(K) halos of cotton. There 
is another map whicli shows you exactly the same thing, and, Mr. Chairman, 
while we are getting tliat I will explain tliat these are the original counties of 
Texas—37 counties down there—that came in wlien Texas was organized as 
a republic, and tliiiy began to organize their counties. The counties where 
tenancy Is most Intense to-iff^- are in a contour of counties that were organized 
for the purpose of county government 10 to 15 years after Texas became a 
Republic, even after it entered the I'nion, In 1845, as a State. In other words, 
tenancy Is not a question, again, of the long-time location of the land, but 
tenancy goes with a system of crowding into a place where farm labor Is the 
easiest. I have ridden, Mr. Cliitlrman, with State ollicials over certain sections 
of an east Texas county, where tlie pine trees arc now growing as thick as they 
can stand and large enough for telegraph poles, and that official who was with 
me has told me that 30 years ago he chopped cotton on that same ground. 
We have. In the process of the movement of our population, “ gone across,” and 
we have not yet learned to work with this problem. 1 have poll-tax lists which 
show that in one or two of the counties there are men who have b^n In the 
county only a short time and In the State a little bit longer, and a great many 
of them came from the four corners of the earth. 
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Now, putting those maps side by side, there are the farmers of Texas. One 
dot equals 25 farmers. And this Is the cotton of Texas, and it Is a problem, 
one with the other. In other words, Mr. Cliairman, I want to interpolate at 
this point that if we get down in my testimony to the question of rural credits, 
I shall tie rural credits and many of the problems of the tenant farmer directly 
up to that black land, one crop, store credit, and the chattel mortgage, becaase 
the chattel mortgage, the one crop, the movement of population, the whole busi¬ 
ness, Mr. Chairman, is directly unilled into the tenant problem in the black 
lands of Texas. If you will go over the list of counties which have just been 
put Into the record, and which I named, you will find that bonuses are being 
paid on some of the best land we have, because the people are bidding to get 
that land, or the landlord Is asking a price to use that land. I don’t know 
which. I liave evidence on both sides of the question. 

Over here Lindicatlug], Mr. Chairman, the tenants Increase in a 10-year 
period, in one county 409, if you please, and in another 1,114, and in anotlier 
1,006. What does that bear out? Exactly the testimony that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma just presmited, that whenever they move into a new S(!ctioii— 
to use an old frontier phrase, “ wlieu they pick up and put Into the new dig¬ 
gings ’’—they will go there as renters. You will find the great iterceutage of 
Increase lies in the counties of Texas where the population is moving in and 
where there is some of the best land we have, which compares with the land 
of Iowa and Illinois, and that is not the land where the percentage of tenancy 
Is decreasing. 

Mr. Chairman, I have other evidence along this same line, if you care to take 
the time of tlie commission to hear it. 

Chairman W.vlsii. It is very Interesting. What is the condition which you 
might make further discussion uiwn? 

Prof. ArsTi.x. The question was alrea<ly brought out, Mr, Chairman, or has 
been presented, as to the racial strife, as to the negro, as to whetlier he was 
in this question or not. I have some very interesting maps to show you where 
our Mexican population is and where the negro jiopulatiou is located and 
where the foreign-born whites are located. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you woidd give them to us. 

Prof. AfsTi.x. I can bring you some very Interesting data on the fact that 
the forclgn-born,wliites that are crpaiiig in here succihhI In getting a home in 
one generation, and I have not been able to run into any considerable number 
of cases where lielp has come from the fatherland to justify my vanity for the 
native farmer. The foreign-born farimn' seems to come in with nothing more 
than the native farmer and to bent him to a home. On the basis of my own 
field of investigation, I have not been able to find that they have received mucli 
help from the fatlierland. 

This is a map where one dot equals 10 negro farmers. Without stopping to 
discuss the details of the question, the I’.razos holtom, the Color.ido bottom, some 
of the Trinity bottom, and the Ked Kiver bottom have been negro countries. 

There Is not yet, on the basis of our investigation, a question of the negro in 
the black laud, but within the past few years he is moving in; but he is not 
moving in with any startling rapidity. 

I will show you counties In just a moment, Mr. Chairman, where the negro 
has increased in number, but not in any startling number. l Usivs map showing 
the per cent of negro tenants of tlie total tenant farmers in 1910.1 In other 
words, of all of the tenant farmers that we had in Ihe county, 57.5 per cent 
in this county of Freestone, for example, were negriH-s; that is, over half of the 
tenant farmers were negroes. Out here you see in the wes 9 ;*rn counties, where 
the negro is not moving in so rapidly, he <loes not «it mucli figure. When yon 
get down in some of the older counties, along the Brazos, there is 74.6 per cent 
in 1910. 

Now, where is the negro moving? [Pses another map.] From 1900 to 1910 
this map shows, where there is a line around the county, that the ratio between 
the colored and the white remains al>out the sutne so far as the home owners 
and the tenants are concerned. Where the county is black there was a relative 
increase in the negro tenant farmers over the white farmers. IVhere the 
county Is white, without any black Hue iiround it, as you see here [Indicating], 
it shows there was a relative increase of white tenant farmers over the negi’o 
farmers. In other words, in the black lands of Texas and on the west side of 
the black lands—this should im borne in mind, Mr. Chairman, this is Dallas 
[indicating] and this Fort Worth and this Waxaliachle right here, and then 
we come on down to Waco,, and this Is Austin down hero [indicating]. 
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Now, J'OH see on the west ot tlmt Hue the negro nnd tlie white have lnerense<l 
on about the same ratio as to home-owning ami tenant farming. On the east 
of that same Hue the negro has a slight tendency toward going Into the black 
lands. It shows that he Is moving nnd alging up to the problem. Now, the sit¬ 
uation is that on the east side of the State the white tenant fargier is increasing 
faster than the colored tenant farmer. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you any de<luction that you could give us as to why 
the negro is eondng into tlie black land? 

Prof. Austin. I would not be Justliled in generalizing on that point. The 
wldte tenant is nioving out. I don't think that, in Justice to the institution 
that I represent, I should say that the white farmer Is moving out from under 
bad conditions, going into a new country nnd leaving the bad conditions for 
the negro farmer to move in, ns the evidence—I have evidence that this is the 
case—that the white tenant farmer is actually moving out: but I have not a 
snlHcieiit amount of evidence to Justify me in declaring that this is the cause. 

This map sliows the foreign-born white farmers. All the men repre.sented on 
that map were born outside of the United States. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Does that Include the Mexicans? 

Prof. Austin. Yes; it includes the foreign-horn wliltes. The farmers and man¬ 
agers make uii .YS.d per cent, and the tenants make up 41,6 tier cent of all. Y'ou 
cun see that the red liere predominates over tlie black. [Using map.l 

Chairman YValsii. Are not tlie Mexicans classified white; that is, come in with 
the foreign-born white? 

Prof. Ai'.stix, Yes. ,* 

Chairman YVai.sh. They are just Included with the foreign-born whites? 

Prof. Au.stin. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I had in mind. Doctor, wliat yon said awhile ago. Y'nii 
know tliaf you spoke of sliowing wliere tlie Mexicans were going. 

Prof. Austin. Y'es; but I have not done that on this map. 

Cliairinan YY’ai.sii. Ver.v well. I don't want to interrupt you, Ytr. Austin. 

i’rof. Au.stin. I want to ask you. if you will, please remember the decrease 
of tenancy was marked on some of these counties right in here, and this shows 
you the location of our foreign-born farmers here [Indicating]. 

Commi.ssioner I.ennon. Y’ou made the statenient awhile ago in regard to 
the foreign-born farmers that in one generiuioii tiiey acipiircd farms. Do you 
care to assign any reason for tliat or liave you- 

Prof. Austin. Tlmt is a question which I could answer only by saying tliat 
I have a number of cases of foreign-born farmers wlio liavc come into a certain 
section of Texas, and instead of biting off, so to siieak, a great, big farm nnd 
trying to do sonietliing with more than they could handle they have devoteii 
their attention to a smaller place and follow the policy of diversitied farming. 
Except with the Mexican in our work, we found very few foreign nanii's on 
the chattel-mortgage records. Dccasionally he gets tied up, but lie is very 
careful about pledging himself, and accoriling our own investigation hi' is very 
careful also alioiit tlie cliaracter of his ex|ienditures. When he expends for 
something he must get a result, and it is not a credit system that he founds. 
He is not trained to a credit system such as that which is liitreiicheil with us 
by iiiiitatlon and custom—two .social laws which are always operating, but 
which operate excet'diiigly strongly in tills .section of tlie world, to k(»e|) us in 
a vicious circle of farm credits. 

Commissioner Lknnon. I wonder if it was caused liy intensive agricultural 
education of somi' character in the countries from wlilch tliey came? 

Prof. Austin. It Is quite likely. I have found, if I am iiermltted to remark, 
1 liiive found by traveling ^nrough European countries from which those men 
came and then going into certain sections of the State where they are at 
work, I found there was a great many evidences of trying to transplant the In¬ 
tensive farming of Europe to the broad plains of Texas. 

(ihairnian YVai.sh. YVith more or less success in cases? 

Prof. Austin. Yes; with morfe or less success. 

The question was brought up here of the number of foreign whites who were 
or are owners nnd how many are tenants. The map I am going to show now 
shows the percentage of tenancy among foreign-born whites. In other words, 
the percentage of tenancy among foreign-born whites Is greatest out here 
I Indicating on niapl. Of course in all of the counties where there are no 
tlgurcs those counties have less than 10 foreign-born white farmers. 
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Here Is the percentage of tenancy [Indicating on map]. For example, the 
percentage runs 9 and 9, 17 and 9, 21 and 7, 25 and 3. When you get here 
you have 43 and 4, 42 and 6, and no county, with the exception of CaUlwell, 
which contains a large Mexican population—well, there Is Hayes adjoining— 
In none of them Ho you tlnd the percentage of tenancy Is as high among foreign- 
born white fanners as In the State as a whole, which was 52.6 per cent in 1910. 

As to the location of the Mexicans, the two counties having mo.st are Cald¬ 
well County and Bexar County, in which San Antonio is located. One dot 
means 10 people. We have included the cities, and this shows you where the 
Mexican p<jpulatl(m is located. Here is where El Paso Is located [indicating]. 
The Mexicans come across the river, and the greatest percentage of our Mexi¬ 
cans are iilong the Itio Grande Elver. There are two centers—one In Bexar 
County and one in the Rio Grande country. This Is Austin [Indicating]. 
From here [Indicating on map] above the Mexicans cut no figure its farmers, 
becnu.se tliere are not enough of them. In tliose counties where the great 
irrigation jirojects are going on the ^Mexican Is a laborer iiiul not a tenant 
farmer. 

Two weeks ago it man told me down here [Indicating] that he told a certain 
Mexican on a Saturdiiy afternoon tliat he wanted 350 men to go to woi k on an 
onion jtatch on Jlouday morning; and on Stiuilay the men began to move in. ami 
when Monday morning came he Inul 1.50 Mexicans ready for the onion patch. 
Tliey get 75 cents and .$1 a day iiud board themselves. 

Clniirman Wai.sji. How large^u Industry is that, tlie onion inilustry? 

Prof. .\i sTi.N. I can not give you the acres, but it covers (piite iin extensive 
ai'ca. 

Chairman Walsh. How many laborers. a)iiu’oxiniately, ilws it reipiire during 
tlie season? 

I’rof. Ai stin. Tiiat is so tlnctuating tliat I can not give you tliat. They have 
one groiiii of men tliiit get tlie ground ready and tliey move out. and another 
group then com<‘S in to set tlie onions in tlie lieds, and tlien they move and 
another population will come in to gather tlie crop. It is a lluctuating i>opn- 
latlon. 

Clialrinan Walsh. Eargely made uv) of Mexicans? 

Prof. Yes. They do not affect tlie tenant situation. Where the 

.Austrians are located is exactly wlfci'e you would expect to llnd them. 

('hairman Walsh. At this point the commission w ill stand adjourned unlll 2 
o'l lock this afternoon. 

Please resume the stand. I’rofe.ssor. 

tAt tills time an adjournment was taken for tlie noon recess until 2 o'clock 
p. m., at which time the commission resumed its Imarlng and tlie following fur¬ 
ther proceedings Were hail:) 


AfTKIi riKCESS—2 r. M. 

Chairman Walsh. We will proceed now; the house will be In tirder. 

Prof. Austin, you will please re.sume the stand. 

Prof. Austin. If .voti desire, I have two more maps which I would like to 
show. I will mention the subject, and if you care for a little explanation, all 
right; If not. I shitll pass on. What I have presenteil so far is from United 
States census material—based on Federal statistics. I have also my own indi¬ 
vidual Investigation. 

(fhalrman Walsh. Have you a chart on that? 

Prof. Austi.x. I have It In statistical form; not niaps.'lmt in tubular form, 
tine of the maiis on the wall shows the iiercentage of farm mortgages In Texas 
and the other is the number of acres per farm operator, by counties. In Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe that would be Interesting. Please make that »'X- 
pianation orally. 

Prof. -Austin. Both maps? 

Chairman Wal.sh. Ye.s; both maps. 

Prof. -Austin. I should like to say before I begin that one of the fundamentals 
to be dealt with In the State of Texas Is the homestead law. Among other 
things, a homestead uniler the Texas homestead law is 200 acres of agricultural 
land. I don’t want to assume any antagonistic attitude toward the homestead 
law. It Is not ffuite safe yet to do so. because the Texas homestead law, made 
many years ago, when land was much cheaper than it Is now, justllled llxing 

38819'—S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 10-3 
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a liomerstOKl at 200 acws. TUe result lias been that you could not mortgage an 
amount of agricultural land of less extent than that, and consequently tlie 
Texas homestead law has recelve<i a great deal of laudation, and there is a 
general belief—I do not believe that it is as general now as it has been—that the 
Texas homestead law is a great protection to the Texas farmer. Briefly, and 
In a nutshell, the character of the laudation that is paid to the Texas home¬ 
stead law is entirely uncalksl for. 

Now, the map before you shows the percentage of farm mortgages in Texas 
in 1010. The m.'tp Is misleading unless you remember that the western side of 
the .State Is the thinly peopled section of the State, and therefore when you 
S!iy that 100 la-r cent of the farms are mortgaged in some of those eoimties 
you must remember that in those counties i>erhap8 the average number of 
acres of farm land per farm operator is over 21.000 acres. In other words, 
there may be only 4 or 6 or 12 farms in those comities, but every one of them 
has a mortgage on it. 

When you come back to the great section of the tenant situation, then you 
ha\e more farms, and the pcrcoiitagfc runs from ill to 40, fl."), 34, and 40, some¬ 
what lcs.s than one for every two farms—one in every two farms mortgaged. 
In the State at large at the time these figures were compiled, we had but 
one in three f.irms mortgaged, but the iiecullar thing is that in this State the 
vendor s lieu note has entirely removed In hundreds and perhaiis thousands 
of cases the prolocllou that Is given by the homestead law, because you can sell 
to a man any sized piece of laud; he iiays you part cash, and gives you a 
vendor's lien for the rest of it, regardless of-whether it is above 200 acres or 
below it; he liohls it and it goes beymal the homesteail law. That thing has 
not broken into the social conscience of the iH-ople of the State of Texas, and 
wlien it does we will demand something in tiie way of a scientific .study of 
what the Texas homestead really means, bec.iuse where you do not have 
mortgagc.s you hai'e tlie vendoi‘',s lien notes acting as an incumbrance agtiinst 
the property. 

Chairman Wai.sii. When we are dealing now, in your statement, with the 
question of mortgages, docs that deal with and include the vendor's lion notes't 

IT'of, Acsti.v. I do not under.staud your question. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. When you .speak of lands heiiig iucumliered, do you In¬ 
clude the vendor’s liens as well as the ordiiliiry deeds of trust or mortgages'; 

ITof. ArsTix. Yes. sir. IVithout going into the detail of the matter, I 
should like to have a note made in the reeoial, calling the attention of the 
comudssion to Bulletin No. 35.5, pidilishetl by my owm division, beginning on 
page 76, entitIcKl. “I'iirm loans in Texas.” ber-.iuse on page 81 you will see 
that apparently we had every farm mortg.iged it was jKis,sible to mortgage, 
except 10,000; in other words, vendors' liens so overlap with the mortgages 
that the homestead law docs not iirotect. At the same time, mind you. It docs 
shut out a great deal of loaning to iieople on farms of less than '200 acres, 
because the people still owe i)art of the imrcha.se price. 

(The bulletin referred to above, entitled ‘'Cooperation In agriculture, market¬ 
ing, and rural credit.” Iiy Charles B. Austin and (ieorge S. Wehrwein, pub¬ 
lished by the rulvcrsity of Texas, .Vugust 25, 1014, was subnutteil in printed 
form.) . 

Since the morniitg session, 1 have had a word with G. W. bimon, agent 
of the Jewish Agricultur.il and Industrial Aid Society, who can explain to 
you when he comes on the stand that when the Jewish i>eople attempted to buy 
a tract of land of 5.000 acres, near Houston, for cooiierative work by his 
people, the homestefld law 4id not apply to that, but that as srmn as through 
cooperative effort they tried to make farms of from 40 to 60 acres out of It, 
and the people who vrent on those 40 or 60 acres of land, those farms became 
homesteads, and some of their pimple were tied liecause they could not go 
ahead and develop their 40 or 60 acres liecausc of tlie homestead provision. 

The number of acres per fapn oiierator [usitig niapl, the average number 
of acres of laud to each one oiieratiug a farm, shows you that the great sec¬ 
tions of the State, the great farms, so to siieak. are out here [Indicating on 
map]. 1 do not mean to say that every farmer in Borden County has 1,000 
acres of laud. Maybe some of them have only 100 acres, but there are some of 
6 000 and 10,000 acres, and there Is a sulllcieut amount of what the Federal 
census calls farm land to make tliat tlie number of acres iter farm operator. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the lowest? 
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Prof. AtrsTiN. The lowest county average, do you mean, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Prof. Austin. I can not answer your que.stlou. Apparently the lowest I see 
is in Galveston County, which is 82 acres; tliat is tlie average i)er farm oi)ertttor. 

In East Texifc you have slightly smaller farms than you have in the black- 
laud belt. But to go back to the testimony that hits I)een presented, like that 
that was presented by the gentleman from Wa.vahacliie, who owns one of the 
big places, perhaps 3,500 acre.s, you can see, however, that even in his case 
and for Ellis County the average number of acres i)er farmer, o[)erutiug 
farmer, is 303 acre.s. If you get over where the temint situation is not acute 
at all the number of acres is mu(rh greater. 

Now, for example, down in Aransas County .and in Tarrant County you have 
OiH) acres and 201 acres, re8i)ectively. This county was the only one there 
[indicating] where the tenant situation is not near what it is in these sec¬ 
tions up here [indicating] and you get larger f.'irms. I think, perhaps, Mr. 
Chairman, unless there Is a question on either one of those t« o, 1 shall i>ass on 
to another section of the work. 

Chairman Walsh. You may pass on. 

I’rof. Austin. Taking up the second point, I sh.'ill present it in a very, very 
l>riet way—tlie personal property of the t<!naid. In my stuilies of the tenant 
question, Mr. Chairman, 1 have dealt with the iiersonal proiHjrty of the tenant 
because we have. In the State of Texas, now arrivorl at the place where a man 
can not imdertake tlie obligation of becoming a home owner unless ho lias laid 
up a sufficient amount of tierkinal proiierty to justify him in paying In a 
certain fraction of the purcha.se price. If he does not have [lersomil [iroperty 
out of which to make the original [layment on his farm then he is not justified 
In buying that kind of laud. As was presented yesterday, or day before, by 
Mr. Stewart, railroad laud has Iieeu sold at the price tliat he mentioned, $6. 
Col. Kirkpatrick, who sat at tliis table, bas ridden in this country, where we 
are now situated to-di\.v, when tlie land could liave liccii bouglit at the same price, 
in certain eases even lower. A generation or two generations ago the farmer 
In Texas with only $100 or $150 could liny a home and pay a large [lart of 
the purcliase priee, I mean a large fraction, a.s .iii original payment. At the 
present time with the increase in the price of real estate he can not purchase 
unless ho lias a'great aiiioniit of ptnuoiial property from wliicli to make the orig¬ 
inal payment. He must have gatliereii around liiiu liorses, mules, entile, croivs, 
liogs, cliiekens, or sometliiiig tlmt can be turiusl into casli to make tlie original 
payment. Tlierefore, I have examined tlie question of what iwrsonal property tlie 
tenant has, according to the renditions in a great many counties. I say a 
great many, I should say perhajis 10 counties. This evidence u lll liuild uiHin 
the evidence that was presented by Prof, beonard yesterday, for Ellis County. 

T’ake for example, to be very lirief, Uobertson County, which is a county 
with a large negro iiopulatlou, if you ploa.se, and tlie average mmilier of a<-re.s 
[ler farm owner is 278; following lliroiigli my slm-y, ir, per cent farm niorf- 
gages up there in 1010. 

In lioliertson Comity, taking 117 cases of tenant fanners, estimating the 
amount of property, 1 mean ascertaining the anioimt of [uoperty tlmt they 
rendered for taxation lu 1013, yon have this kind of a case: One hundred and 
seventeen men, different men wlio do not render for taxation any real estate 
or any city proiierty: horses and mules. :i24; cattle, 31-1; hogs, 320: dogs, 5; 
vehicles, 149; no implements; no cash; no niiseeilaneous property. 

To analyze the cattle situation. 18 farmer.s render nothing at .ill. 20 farmers 
rendered 1 eacii, 30 farmers remima-d 2 eaeli. ^ remlf*red 3 eacii, and 14 
rendered 4 each. As the number of cattle rendered increased the number of 
farmers rapidly decreased. 

With regard to the number of bors<>s and mules. Ill farnier.s out of 117 
rendered 1 each, 52 farmers rendered 2 each, 21 fariiiers rendered 3 each. 25 
farmers rendered 4 each, and so on. As the Jiumlier who rendered increased 
the number of farmers rapidly decreased. 

With regard to the hogs, 20 farmers out of 117 rendered none at .ill, 13 ren¬ 
dered 1 each, 27 rendered 2 each, 2.3 rendered 3 each, and 1.3 rendered 4 each. 

And I have a similar story In 103 cases from Brown Count.!. I liave a 
similar story for Matagorda County, which is down on the Gulf coast. 

The-evidence aocuiimlates for Fort Bend Comity, for instance. In Fort Bend 
County, out of 108 cases, 498 horses and mules. 322 cattle. 10 hogs, 0 dogs, 144 
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vpliicles, no implements, no cosh, no miscellaneous proi^rt.v, 00 head of sheep, 
tint of 100 oases given above for that county I have checked up a special school 
tax that was being paid in 72 cases. The rate of tax varied from nothing up 
to the limit of 50 cents. The total amount of special school tax being paid 
by the 72 men was $52.24, or an .average of a little less than 73 cents per man. 

IVe stand thirty-eighth la education in the State of Texas, according to some 
1910 figures. 

In stating facts, like tho.se stated in the last paragraph as well as the facts 
stated In the preceding tables, I do not mean, in any sense of the word, to 
reflect uiwni the tenant fanner. The weaknesses of the personal proisirty tax 
are so well known that we need not stop to discuss them here. It Is quite 
likely that there are hundreds of city men who pay no more special tax than 
that noted above. Hut that is not the question I desire to rai.se. on this personal- 
l)roiicrty question. Jly jaiint is, that I want to show that the amount of per¬ 
sonal property which is possesscnl by the average tenant farmer Is not sulllclent 
to warrant a healthy .social and economic condition. By statements, like those 
of my last i>aragrnph, 1 hope to show that were the majority Of the people of a 
rural community are tenants and possess no more than we have put down In 
these pages, it will he nec<'ssary for everything in the way of gootl roads, good 
schools, and other Institutions supported by the State to come from a tax upon 
land alone. I'his fact Is worthy of consideration from two points of view. 
First, the big farm of the future will be the farm with the greatest amount 
of capital upon it rather than the farm with tjie greatest area. Second, as a 
general rule, the greatest iidercst in ui)hulhling community institutions can be 
had only by having something invested in them liy a majority of tlie iieople of 
the community. 

If there are any questions on tlie matter of jiersonal property I siiall be very 
glad to answer liiem. 

The question has been frequently raised, whei’e does the tenant get credit, 
where does he get capital? I imvc some nmmoranda here, Mr. Chairman, of 
sources of credit and capital for the tenant farmer. 

The first Is tlie case of a mercantile coinpitny which had placed on the chattel- 
mortgage record in one year 254 loans, or perhaps a better word Is advances, 
for these chattel mortgages represent, in a majority of cases, tjie amounts for 
which farmers have contracted witli tlie stofe in the business of making their 
crops and paying running exiienses. It must be understood that such a coni- 
liany deals in general merchandise and is able to furnish a farmer with practi¬ 
cally everything that he needs in Ids Imsiness. The sum total of the 2.54 
inor'tgages’is .$18,292, which is .‘in a\erage of .$72.(12 per mortgage. The follow¬ 
ing table will sliow tlie way in which these mortgages may be grouped: 


.Viiioiuit. 

Number 
of mort¬ 
gages. 

Amount, 

Number 
of mort¬ 
gages. 


102 

$200 to $249. 

9 



$250 to $299. 

1 2 


26 

$m to $349. 

4 


10 

1400 to $149. 

1 





Attention is called to the fact that nearly 80 per cent of (liese loans are for 
Ie.ss than $1(X). ' 

The sei'ond case represents mortgages recorded tiy a national honk. There 
are 47 mortgages of an average value of $221.47. The total amount being 
$10,409.13. The following table shows how these loans may be groiqieil: 


Ammmt. 

Number 
of raort- 
gages. 

.Vmount, 

Number 
of mort¬ 
gages. 


3 

$350to|399. . 



9 

$400 to $449. 



11 

$450 to $499. 



a 

$500 to $549. 



3 

$600 to $649. 



2 

$W)0to %m . 



4 

Over $1,000. 
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The next case is tlJat of n merclinut, lliei-e beliiK n record of 39 mortgages 
witli a total of $5,0Btt.S0. the average lieliig 'The following table will 

show the grouiilng of these loans; 


-%- 

.S mount. 

Num!)er 
of mort' 
gages. 

Amotmt. 

1 

Numlx^r 
of mort¬ 
gages. 


10 

$200 to $249. 

4 



$2o0 to $299. 

1 


10 

$:100 to $349. 

2 




1 






These three cases tire all taken from the same rword, and, as might be ex¬ 
pected. they show that the majority of loans made by the bank are somewhat 
higher than the majority made by the merchant. 'I'hls Is also true for the 
average mortgages as may be seen by comparing the three averages. It Is also 
true for the iiverage chattel mortgage from the bank. 

I have considerable information along that same line. The merchant takes 
a great many of the chattel mortgages. 1 shall represent that case and per- 
hajts f might as well do it right now as at any time. 1 have a chattel mortgage 
case here for h'ort Head County. Fort Btmd County is down on the Gulf coast; 
323 acres is the average ntimbtfr of acres per farm operated in the county. This 
is the chattel-mortgage record [exiilbita chartj, Mr. Chairman; it represents 
about 1,700 cases taken from the record. Chattel mortgages are given each 
m<mth, January, February, March, and so on. In other words, the farmer g<x's 
to the merchant in January each year and begins life all over again on the oue- 
cro|i system, and then he makes loans each sticcessive mouth until we get down 
here to July and August, and then in order to “ croii out," as I’rof. Feonard 
said yesterday, the chattel mortgages begin to go up a little bit higher and you 
sec in November and lieceml)er the mortgages are given in many cases, so that 
if the 1913 record, those chattel mortgages are due in 1914, or if this is the 
1!I14 record they leiiresent mortgages tai the 1915 crop. 1 may say coueerniug 
when these mflrtgages come due, daiiuary and February, that they do not come 
due in January and Feltruary. because the cotton farmers haven't cotton to sell; 
they haven't a single thing to disiiose of in those mouths. I have shown the 
persoual-pioperty record. When the cotton-picking season comes in Seiitember 
and Gctolti'f and November tiieu everyitody is clamoring at this cotton farmer 
and everyl)ody is interesteti In him right then. They want to know how much 
he iias on and what he is going to do with it. 

Commissioii Lk.xnon. Did you asi ertain in any one county the proia)rtiou of 
tenant farmers who cleared tlieir mortgages once a year'; 

Prof. AvsTijt. I am glad you asked that question. There is no reliable way to 
lind that out. becau.«e it cost 25 cents to put the mortgage on the record, and 
liie mortgagee having paid the fee to get it on, he leaves it to the mortgagor to 
get it off. and on acconnt of lux methods of doing business the mortgagor does 
not take it off. 

I want to show yon cumulative evidence, Mr. Chairman, from three counties. 
There they are [exhibits ciiartsl .showing the curve runs down like that in every 
case. Those are all chattel-mortgage records for throe different cotmties. There 
is Medina County, Brown County, and Fort Bend County. 

Chairman Wai.sm. Just a moment. That la a i^rt of iSIdch you have a copy 
we may have'! 

Prof. ArsTiN. Yes, sir. Here is Bri'wn County [using mapl, here is Fort 
Bend County, and here is Me<lina County, three different sr'ctions, but where 
the farmer deiteuds on a one-crop system, Mr. Chairman, he is tied In economic 
lioiidage. so far as the chattel-mortgage record is eoucernetl. 

With the persona 1-proiierty record 1 have indicatt'd that there is liitt one solu¬ 
tion for the man's case. It is not a ipiesllon of the landlonl; it is the question of 
the accumulation of iiersoiial proi)erty by the farmer, sufflclent to justify him in 
buying a farm from land that is for sale in the .State of Texas. The banks do 
this kind of business. Some of these tire mercantile loans—some are bank 
loans. One bank rword is for 413 loans, and it is seen that 85.1 iier cent of them 
are for less than $250 each. 

I should like to take just one case only, out of several counties, and I shoidd 
like to indicate what the prorierty Is which Is put on the books In the way of 
taking care of this total amount of value. I shall select one of the counties 
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that I have already uamed, jwrhaiMi. Well, 1 have a case here, a county that 
we took; (K) cases down la Medina Coiiuty, and there we found In connection 
with these IHi mort«aKes the following proiHjrty; Fifteen head of cattle. 93 head 
of horses, IIS head of lunles, 34 wagons, 6 buggies and hacks, 24 plows and 
stocks, 5 harrows and 1 disk, ,S planters, 20 cultivators, !i sots of harness, 1 
rake, and 1 mower. In 30 cases all or a jaart of the cotton was mortgaged. 
In 35 cases all or a part of the corn was mortgaged, iind in 24 cases all or a part 
of the oats was mortgaged. 

Mr. Chairman, it is niy opinion that the clmttel-mortgngo business as a system 
of rural credits is ingrained into our nature through the action of custom and 
imitation. It is something that is handed down to us, and we have been in the 
h.'ihit of doing this tiling and deiieuding on one crop, ami the result is we do 
just what has been done heretofore, and instead of loosing ourselves from this 
sort of bondage with diversilicatlou and planning to live at home we deiiend 
upon the same old system. 

You might be interested iu knowing how some of these mortgages are worded. 
Take for example, I have a case here of a mortgage in January of $140 for 
eiglit monllis, secured by 1 horst', 40 acres of corn, 4 acres of cane, GO acres of 
cotton, 2 planters, 1 cultivator, and 1 plow, to cover the mortgage of $140. I 
have, of course, in the pages 1 am turning oier, a great number of ctises of 
exactly that kind. How many chattel mortgages there were I do not know. 

We have exactly the same situation when it comes to our cattle production, 
Mr. Chairman. A few months ago I started tij trace the develoinnent of our 
cattle indmstry, because the sui’cess of farm life is so closely tied up with it. 
Cattle and the success of agriculture are so closely connected with the making 
of a living at home that it is \cr.v well worth while to know where we are 
going in this matter. I took a unit of .".niM) cattle to see whether we were 
Increasing in number over tlie G.tXK) in certain couniies or decreasing, and I was 
surprised to Qnd our Cattle prixluction decreasing over and over. The fact is. In 
many counties the decrease over tlie o.ntX) head iier county was so great that I 
soon had to rai.se iny unit. 

Mew. as to this one thing, which goes lo make successful farm life and the 
iiccumulation of projierty, beraiuse the accumulation of capital by the tenant 
farmer can best come about through the production of live stock, I have made a 
rreord of one county liere wliicli sliows 27 nifirtgages on cattle, and they cover 
1(1,431 liead, with more than ,$3,SO,{K1(l tied up. (hit of .87 cases, 2 were pay¬ 
able in Installments; in 1 case uo time was given; 1 case was iiayable in 1 
and 3 months: average time of the other S3 cases w.'is 4.8 months. The average 
loan per head in the S7 cases w.'is $29.,')G. That is, this indicates a trading of 
herds. It indicates feeitlng of cattle, liut it does not indicate liretsling of cattle. 
It does not indicate that tin' general farmer is engaged in the busine.ss of supille- 
mcntlng his crop b.v raising live stock, which means the accumnlation of iier- 
sonal proiierty sulflcient to .justify him in making his fir.st payment if he wants to 
purchase a home. 

I gave some evidence I had tliat was material niion the bonus system, as 
to where it is paid, and where it was not paid. If you care, Mr. (!lhnlrmnn, 
I will give yon some specific cases. 

Chairman W.xr.sii. I wish you would. 

I’rof. Ar.sTix. I liave here Bell (’onnf.v, which. !fccording to Gov. Ferguson, 
Is the best county in the State of Texas, and I have here a ca.se of 160 acres, 
where 100 acres is in culti\atlon, and it Is rented for one-third and one- 
fourth, with a lionmj of $.50. Case 2 is adjoining ca.se 1 on the north, 100- 
acre fann, 90 acres in cuK'vation, rented foi' one-third and one-fourth, a 
bonus of .$500; liouse rent in advance. 

Adjoining that case on the west is a lOO-acri' farm, the 100 acr<>s In culti¬ 
vation, rented for one-third and one-fourth, and a bonus in the form of buying 
a team of houses at $100 more than the market price, or more than they were 
worth. [Reading from farmer’siletter.l Down In Comanche County the land¬ 
lords take a bonus in various ways. Just at the present people have left 
here until there are not enough left to till the soil In the right way. The 
money bonus at the present time, I do not know of. Bast year there were 
lots of them paying from 50 cents to $1 an acre and living In the worst kind 
of houses,” 

Another example, referring to the case—Is a ca.se In another of the.se counties 
which I named [rending]: “ One rents on a third and fourth and this year 
requires a bonus of $1 per bale, but requires tenants to plant a greater 
acreage of feed crop. The first Instance affects five families. The other, six 
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or eight families. These sti-e the otiiy instances that I know of that requin- 
more than the regular third and fourth rents,” That Is Tarrant County, and 
It 1.S the testimony of the farmer himself. 

There are some ense.s where they refuse to rent without tl\e ptijing of a 
bonus. This'preseuts aitotiier side of the question, and timt is, a man says 
the landlord re(julres him to make a certain kind of improvement before he will 
rent the place, which Inmiedlntely points to the weakness of tlie agricultural 
rent contracts that exist In Texas at the present time. Ninety per c«.'nt, as 
statetl by witnesses here, of all contracts are verbal and not written. In 
addition to tliat, tliere Is a great per cent estimatett for all the State at 50 
per cent, where the contract stands for one year only, there mvi.st be inti'i>- 
dueed into our agrleultural life a different kind of rent emitract before yon 
can expect the tenant to reasonable put any improvements on land tliat he 
has under cultivation. Few tenants are going to even attempt to nail a board 
on a house, to say nothing of [aitting fertility into tlie soil tliat he will get tlie 
giHst of for the next two or tliree years. No tenant is going to do anything 
of that kind until the landlord, on his part, has tolil him that he can have 
tliat place for a certain numlKT of years. 

On the other hand, no luiidlord Is going to liiiild certain kinds of iiniirove- 
nient.s for a tenant until that tenant 1ms put u)) smnetliiiig to show the landlord 
that he wHl stay on the Job more tlmn one or two years. Yon have there, as I 
said in the beginning of my testimony, two side.s to n great question, and 
tliere is as much to be .said on tiie one side as to lie said on the other. Tlie 
whole tiling is fHndanientall.v a mistake, to have tlie kind of rental contract 
that we Iinve in existence in Texas tiMlay. 

A great deal has lieeii said about the tenant not being able to buy a iiouie. 

Chainiiaii AVaisii. Professor, if you can do it logically, I wish you would 
address yoursoll' to that; Hint is, to tlie typical landowners you have met wlio 
were formerly tenants and are now landowners, and who could lie said to iie tlie 
best type of tliat sort, tliat did liecome landowners tlirough tiieir own efforts of 
tliemselves and their families on rented property. 

Prof. AfSTix. I shall rend from my iiianuscri|)t, if you will give me per¬ 
mission. f Reading 1: 

“On the ojiposite page will he found a talile setting forth certain iiertlnent 
facts gatlieriti from 16 landowners who Mere oiiro tenants. Tlie amount of 
information Mhioli could he found along tliis line Mould tie limited only liy 
the mimlxer of cases found In the State. IVe Iiave gatliered conslderalile data 
of this kind, but it serves our purpo.se at this lime to discuss in a brief May 
these 16 cases, ail from the .same county.” 

(Ihnirmnti W.vi.sn. What county is that? 

Prof. Austi.x. That is from ITimhI Oouiit.v. 

Ohairman W.vr.sH. Wiiat sort of a county is tliat, generally; tell us, please? 

Prof. Austin. Well, sir, I have not gone over that- 

Uhnirman W.vi.sh (interrupting). What is tlio miiiiher of farms there? 

I’rof. Au.s*ri.\. Two Imudred and seventy-four acres is the average; and it is 
not the typical black land, a great deal of it is .sandy loam. 

Uliairm.'iii W.m.sti. What shoMing do you Imve in the mortgage May? 

I’rof. Austin. Thirty-five per cent. 

Ohatrman Waish. Tliat is a typical one, tlien—a third, I lielleve .von .said? 

Prof. Ai'STtN. Yes; so far as mortgages are coiicemed, that will run about 
typical. The man in tlic lirst case raiseil botli cattle ami hogs while n renter 
and nearly always had a few to sell. Sometimes lie used his live stock ns 
chnttle to secaire credit. His personal opinion i^th at toft many tenants dep'nd 
almost entirely upui the merchant for everything, and as tliey raise so little at 
home their living is quite expensive. His observation is, that renters and 
landlords do not get togetlier often to discuss questions of mutual interest. 
One result is that the tenants take little interest in the farms upon which they 
lived. In his coimmmlty a lack of lioth hoiiesty and indiistrj' has caused con¬ 
siderable moving from farm to farm. At moving time many tenants dispise 
of their stock, and in this May they are preventeii from accmnulatlng any con¬ 
siderable amount of property in this form. On the other hand, there are some 
landlords Mlio they do not like for renters to have live stock, as It n’eates ad¬ 
ditional expense and trouble. 

In the second case the accumulation of property is attrlbuteil to tniding of 
mules and other live stock. During tlie second year as a renter, m'IiIcIi mti.s tlie 
first on the third and fourth basis, this man cleared $T50. Tlie next year tliis 
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was I'nisod to Hooks were kept aiul all esiiciises Itemized. Tlie year 

that the thotistiml dollars was made, 83 bales of cotton were proilticed with an 
expemllttire of only .'i'20 ft>r hiretl labor. The cotton w’lis sold for 10 cents a 
jamnd. There has been little money borrowed from the bank, and the man says 
he has never Kiven a tnortttake In his life. A few yearlliiKS have keen sold each 
vear and all meat supplies liave been raised. At the time the place was pur¬ 
chased, !i;2,tHK) could have been paid down, but $600 were kept In reserve for 
the puriwse of making Improvements. During the i>ast four or five years there 
has been nothing paid on the pnrchase becatise of the low price of cotton this 
year and short emits, due to the dry weather the other years. However, a 
good living has been made ettch year, and the interest payments have been 
kept up on the amount yet due on the farm. No serious misfortune has ever 
occurred. The policy has been to raise ns much of the living as possible at 
laune. His persomil opinhtn Is that if he had taken the .$2,000 which he 
originally had anil continued to trade in live stock that he would have made 
more money than he has from the farm. He thinks that ho could have leased 
pasture at it greater laotit. His comment is, that now he has his money tied up 
where he can do nothing else Ilian go to the bank for creilit and keep up his 
large rate of interest. 

(’hail-man tV.visit. .Just a moment. How many were in the family there? 

Pi-of. .\t SUN. There were two children. 'I'liat man is 43 years of age, and 
has two cliildren, and he lias been in the county all ids life, seven years as 
tenant, and occuiiiod only two farms, one for four years and one for three years. 
He purchased the farm in 19(16, paying ,$30 an’ acre for 112 acres, the first 
payment being $1,4(X), .subsequent iiaymeiits .$8.')0, and tlie amount now due 
.$1,110 and the present value per acre $.w. He pays 10 per cent interest on his 
land notes, and he has always raised live stock. 

('hairman tV.vi.sH. (live the ages and se.\ of the children. 

Prof. .VrsTiN. I can not give lhat. 

in case No. 3, where the man has been in the county eight years, the personal 
testimony is that when he lirst came to the county he cleared laml for 75 
cents a day. As lie stiys, he always wiirks six days in tlie week, and from sun 
to sun, too. There are no boys in the family. Many dllTerent kinds of crops 
have lieen grown, and a isilicy of diversification is followed. 

Chamiiiin Wai.sh. How many girls In the fomlly? < 

Prof. .\fSTiN. 1 don't know the sex of the children. Oh, in this third case, 
two girls. I don't know the sox of tiie cliildren in the second case. In case 
No. 6, the lirst year the man was in tlie county he clioptied cordwood for a 
living. That year he lived in a tent. Tlie next year lie rented as a sliare- 
croiqier. Tlie next year lie went to a lietler place and began renting on the 
tlilrd and fourth reiit.s. He rented in this way until lie bought liLs place. He 
has done little creillt Imsincss until ibis year, and has been very careful in 
handling ids money matters. He diversities by suppleiueuting cotton witli pea¬ 
nuts, corn, and otlier crops. He lias tlie reputation in tlie (ximmunity as a 
very liard worker. No family misfortunes litive interfered. 

Tlie man in case 7 lias raised Ids own feed all of tlie time, except one year, 
and tliiit year was tlie only year in which lie did not clear some prolit. He 
never borrowed any money until lie bouglit ids place. He never gave a 
mortgage to a niercliant. He believes tliat he lias been able to make money 
la-cause he diversitied and received relatively Idgh prices for ids jiroducts. 
tVlien a tenant he liad two goial teams and iilenty of tools, but lie lived In a 
very [«air tiox liouse. He lived on one place in Dallas County—tliat is, this 
county—six years. 'Elio average size of tlie farm lie rented was 80 acres. 
Kooks were kept while lie wa$% renter on one farm for six years, and he knows 
tliat he paid $2,100 rent. He left tills place because aiiotlier man offered the 
woman wlio owned it a cash rent. Tlie woman liad not asked for tills kind of 
rent, and the man who made the offer and took tlie place was not able to meet 
ids promise, and she had to change the rent back to tlie third and fourtli basis. 

Mr. (ihairman, sliall I read niofe of tliose same cases? 

Cliairmau Waish. Well, unle.ss you have some one that stands out in some 
way or is more signillcant than these. Now, you may state again, liow did 
you gather them, please. Doctor? 

Prof. Austin. Those were gathered by a man just going into tlie field. .. 

Chairman AValsh. You could have gotten a very great number niqiig, I 
suppose? 

Prof. Austi.n. I liiive only 125 typewritten pages of evidence, Jlr. Chairman, 
because we have not hud time to gatlier any more. 
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Cheirman Waish. I see; but you were not picking out specially selected 
)nes? 

Prof. AI-.ST 1 .N'. No. no; I have many of them. I have tenants who are still 
enants just going before that. You asked me for landlords who had formerly 
leen tenants. Dhave some tenants who are still tenants. 

Ohairinan Walsh. Yes, I see; but who have been successful tenants and 
lave accumulated property in their farming. 

Prof. Austin. And bouglit farms. 

(Uialrinan Walsh. Now, liave ,vou some wlio liave been successful as tenants, 
mt are not landowners—who have accumulatetl property perliaps in other 
orms. cattle, for instance. 

Prof. Austin. Yes; (luite a number of them. I can answer that question by 
laying that we have the evidence of men who have enough priiperty to pur- 
hase a farm and pay a gooil, big, original payment, but who prefer not to do 
. 0 . In some of these eastern cotmties, wliere tenancy is greate.st, and some 
if the men own farms in other sections of the State, who are renting on this 
and. If you will pardon a persomil reference, I own a farm in Itobertson 
lounty, and I have a tenant on my farm wlio owns more land than he is farra- 
ng for me ilown in anolbei' section of the county. 

Chairman Walsh. .And he has rented that himself? 

Prof. Austin. No; lie is using it as a pasture and making enough on our 
dace to go aliead witli tlie permanent improvements on ids own land. 

In the case of llie tenants I liave just mentioned, the cases of tlie men who 
lOUght. the longest period of Wmiiicy was 12 years, and tlie average for tiie 
(! ca.ses sliglitly less tlian (5 years. Tlie cominission may be interesled in 
ome of these items, line man was a tenant 1 year before he bought; two 
nen. 2 years; four men, 'A years; one man, 4 years; and three men rented 5 
■ears before tliey purcliased; and one man rented (i years, one man 7 years, 
ine man 11 years, and two rented 12 years. Tiiose are all the 10 cases. 

Now, as to the year in wliiclt tlieso farms were iiurcliased, two bought in 
8i)9, one in 10(10, two in 100.". one in 1006, one in 1907, 'two in 1909, two in 
910, four in 1912, one in 1914. Tliey have been purchasing right along. I 
hotild like to have tlie privilege of comparing 13 or 14 renters wlio are still 
■enters witli tlie 10 men w lio were formerly renters and who are now land- 
iwners, landlorHs tlieniselves. These men liave not all paid out. Several of 
hem still owe part on the pureliase price, but they are paying. The average 
ige of tlie owners is 42 .t ears, and of the renters 13 years. Average number of 
liildren, 3 per family, among owners; and renters. Years a tenant, owners 
1 . 6 , renters 14. Farms occupied, owners 2, renters .’5. Years on each farm 
;.8 for tlie owners and for tlie renters 2.8. Live stock raised, owners 93 per 
eut yes, renters 19(1 per cent no. Diversiflcation, owners 80 iier cent yes, 
enters, 75 per cent no. Kind of credit, owners 20 per cent, with merchants 
lud banks; renters 82 per cent, witli mercliants and banks. Tliose are all for 
me county. 1 am sorry ! Iiaven't every one of tlie 417,(X)0 cases in the State, 
lecause tlien wi- could, from tliem, deduce for tlie wliole State. 

Tlie question has been asked, Mr. Cliairman, the question of the effect of ten- 
iicy on the public schools. We have, through our division of public-school 
niproveinent and our department of e.xteiision, gatlii'red considerable data on 
he rural schools, and the men in that division have uccuiuulated something 
oncerning the effect of teniincy upon public schools, and I wlsli to say that 
ve have a held for education in that respect. 1 have been in some of the coun- 
l(>s over tliere tlndlcating)—I do not mention names—but some of the cut- 
iver sections, where 60 per cent of the land Is owmed by men who live outside 
f the county—lumber companies. The people Inuhat county wanted a brick i 
(hoolhouse; some of tliem did, but the majority of them did not, because it 
vould Increase thbir taxes; regnrdle.ss of the fact that the people by whom 
nost of the tax would have to be paid lived outside of the county, and the 
nen who would have been affecti'd less by the tax were exactly the men who 
lad never investigated the question of educatfon or how much it would cost 
hem to build that brick .schoolhouse. Tliey thus sliut themselves out of that 
ipportunlty and the chance of having teachers to enlighten their children and 
hus diminished the chances for their children to become home owners. 

One case (ximes to my mind now where the moving of tenants from place 
(I place has so diminished tlie attendance at the schoolhouse that it has been 
ilinost necessary to Inaugurate a new systmii of education after the moving 
Ime was over. I can not locate the exact place now. In one school, after 
he moving season was over, tliere were Just two children In tliat rural school 
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wlio hail been there l>efore the moviug season tame; most of them hart movert 
away. Some otliers hart movert in, and perhaps the eurollmeut hart not rte- 
creaseil, bat that teaclier hart to hetome aeuuaintert with all of those new 
pupils, and it was then in the middle of the year, and the teacher hart to 
bettin practitally all over again. The new ones came fronu a half a dozen 
rtiit'ereiit neigli»H>rli<KMls, and tin* teaclier hart to amalgamate them into a new 
.system and hart Just a few weeks before the close of the sclwiol term iu which 
to do Unit. W'liore you have a large proiKirtlon of migratory tenants, who 
move from comuuiulty to comnuinlty, that Is one of the hardest questions we 
liave to meet. It Is alisolutely apimlUiig the amount of work some of the 
country teaclan's have to do to hold the school .s.vstoiu together wlien they have 
that sort of thing to contend with. 

I was asUeil if I could sugge.st some constructive program, and I would be 
glad to have you to ask me any que.stion.s on any isiint tliat I liave passed over. 
1 ilo not want to take up too much of yonr time. 

t’ludriuaii \V,\LSii. You may go to tlie constructive suggestions. I was going 
to ask you tliis: In your opening stateineuts, «s I gathered it, yon stated that 
these llilugs that yon liave lieen talking of so far luiglit be culled symptomatic? 

I’rof. .YrsTiN. Not all of (hem; but .some of them. 

('Iiairnnin IVvLsii. I>ut in tlie main, I tliink you so stated. Now, from your 
f xperleme. your practical exiierience and your exiierience as an educator ami 
investigator, I wish you would state, la as few words as you can, what the 
fundamental questions are underlying tlii.s whole situation, not as applied to 
llie State of Texas alone, but as to any otlier Slate or furmin,g community. 

I’l'of. .VrsTi.v. Since we liellove lliat tlie growtii in farm tenancy is not the 
result of any one cause, it follows that we believe also that tliere are several ways 
or agencies whicli may lie used to retard tlie increase iu tlie nunilier of tenant 
laniH'i-s anil to solve many of tlie perplexing prohlonis wlilcli now confront us. 

Ill tlie lirst place, we have made a beginning in compulsory education, and 
from tills time on there sliould he a constructive pingrani along educational 
lines. After a l)rl(>f time it will be seen wliere our law is weak or where it 
I'onhl be luodilicd to advantage, and tins can easily !«' done, 'riicro are several 
things to 1)0 giiineil by taking (lie children out of farm work wlieii tliey should 
he ill the sclioolliouses iind placing them where they belong. Tliere will, no 
doubt, be a slight readjustment of tlie labor supply in doing a great deni of tlie 
farm work, and esisicially along the line or tlio farm work in wliicli cliildren 
liave lieoii large factors. If tliere are those wlio would deiamd upon the labor 
of tlieir children, compulsory education will protect sucli cliildren, and it will 
be necessary to substitute adult ialior for Ihe work wliicli tliey have done. 

At Ii>ast, Mr. Cluiirman, the (aiiiiiy tliat is growing up will not come liere on 
tlie stand and give us the kind of testimony we liave lieard liero licfore this 
coimnlssion and (hen not realize llie .seriousness of the soi'ial sltuntion, as that 
iiMitlier and father statisl so patlietically yesterday, tliat (lioy were satisfied 
with llieir condition. At least we will open tlie eyes of the family to Ihe 
question of compulsory education and sliinv tliat tlie failiers and mother.s have 
botli disregarded a certain responsiliility wliicli tlicy .should assume. 

Chairman W.\i,sn. Hid tliey disregard it, or were tliey unaware of it? 

Prof. .\TT.sTiN. Y'ou have statist it better than I liave, Mr. Cliairmaii. It is 
the same as the questions of nninonility and immorality. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. Is not their idenl good, and do tliey not teach it, and is 
It not fundanicntally correct tliat tlicir life is a hap|iy utitl lionorahle one? 

Prof. ArsTix. Ves. 

Clininnan WAr,.sn. So tlioy are going on wliat you might cull their instincts? 

Prof. Austin. Y’es. «, 

Chairman AVai.sh. ITe is disivgarding wliat we all hopi> to lie a temporary 
condition and acting on his fundamenta! instincts tliat it is tlie right life to 
live, and one of usefulness and happiness? ' 

Prof. Austin. I agree witli you, Mr. Chairman, thoroughly, and he Is abso¬ 
lutely powerless to put himsekf iu harmony with that life; he Is absolutely 
powerless to put Ids children in haniiony with that life, to the extent that they 
will be efficient factors in that life when they become adults. [Continues 
reading:! 

Thus we see that a great amount of our agricnltm-nl production will be lifted 
like a bnnlen from tlie slioulders of the cliildren. In the second place, com- 
pnlsorj’ education will make it isissihle for ail rural children to gain tlie ele¬ 
ments of an etlncatfon, and fnini education must come the bnsines.s management 
which will be necessary on the farms of the future. It Is quite true that a 
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lack of winoation has thrown many men Into the renter class, and hecimse of a 
lack of business ability they are unable to so manage affaire as to t>ec“onie home 
owners, and we have abundant evidence of It. 

A piece of constructive work can lie done by the establishment of rural agri¬ 
cultural high schools, In which the right kind of farming will be taught anil 
courses may be given shotvlng the reasons for farm tenancy in other States and 
countries. In this way the farmers of the future n\ay i)e warned against the 
forces which have placed some of their fathers in the renter clas.s. When men 
and women are trained for farm life there will la* less likelihoml of comia'tittou 
from untrained people who enter farm life simply because tliey are not pre¬ 
pared to do anytliing else. A little reliection on tlie relation between compul¬ 
sory education and farm life will show how training is sure to rai.se tlie stand¬ 
ard of living of rural p(!ople, and when the .standard of living is raised the time 
will have arrived wlien not even the smalli'st fraction of tlie people will tint a 
[iremlum on a renter who has a large family. 

The State of Texas needs a system of registration of land titU>s, and we have 
not touched on that yet, and a revision of many tilings connected with our sur¬ 
veys and the transferunce of deeds, amt we have not touched on that. This will 
put into real estate affairs an element of surety whicli is much nevsied. 

The time is ripe for a careful consideration of some kind of graduated land 
lax, not by a legislature, but by sclentilic study and laws wliicli will prevent 
certain types of s])eculntion in real estate. We do not malte a dogmatic os.ser- 
tion on this fioint) but conditions are such lliat we may well (|uestlon how much 
land one man sliould own, and particularl.v so if that man is not making use of 
the ma.lor portion of his holdlng.s or resides in some section of the country 
I'cmoveil from the location of tlie land. 

Closely connected with the study of this kind of a tax should go an ofllcial 
Investigalion into the uses and aliases of our homestead law. We Imve pur- 
jued our studies far enough to convince us Unit much of the laudation of tlii.s 
law is iinjustilied. The homestead law dims not jirotect in the way tliat a great 
many imople seem to think. Tlie general use of tlie vendor’s lien notes ha.s 
taken away much of the lieauty which tlie homestead law is supposed to pos¬ 
sess. If tlie general public will study the facts as we imve staled them in some 
)f our former work, we are quite sure Unit they will see as much to be gained 
ly a misliticatifin of the law as they have heretofore believed tlie law affords 
them. 

in the past we may have greatly limited the amount of inveslnienl of capital 
n Texas by outsiders through (lie allilude which we have adopti'd in our cor- 
loration laws. However, even if this is true, we can create onr own capital 
ind our own funds, whicli can lie invested if tlie right kind of constructive 
Carming and industry will be followed. Tiiere niusi he a certain amount of 
tapltal for investment inirjiose.s liefore the inieresl rates in our State tend to 
lecoiiie lowered. 

Diversified farming will do more tlian anytldng else to lower the interest 
•ates which tlie Texas farmer must ptiy on lioth persianil and real estate loans, 
rdversified farming is closely connecUsl willi the aicumulation of personal 
troperty and working caiiital and will result largely from tlie kind of .sclnxds 
ind eductilion suggcsteil above. 

We believe, and I use tiie “we” islitoriall.v here. Mr. Wehrwein is respou- 
dbie for tlie work timt went on the ninps, whicli work he did witli elmracteristic 
derman thoroughness. I!ut I take the responsiliility for the manuscript wmrk. 

We lielieve that there .sliould he eslahllshed under State supervision a bureau 
)f exclmnge for tlie u.se of all landowners and faoii laborers, tlie work of this 
mreau to be similar to tlie labor exchanges estanlislifd in some of our larger 
lilies, where every effort is made to keep the joli and the man together and 
mevent ns much unemployment as possible. A Imreau of this kind for the 
’armer w'ould fill a large field of usid'ulness. It would have savetl that man 
Stewart l.'iO miles of walking if lie was caiiaiile of intelligently farming land. 
\mong other things. It wouhl give the landlord a larger choice of tenants and 
he tenant a larger choice of landlords. It would al.so kixqi all farmers who 
ixpecteil to become home owners in touch with the possibilities in the different 
sections of the State and would tend to equalize the vleiiiand for and the supply 
)f tenants and farms to be rented. 

Pardon a digression for a moment. I went from the black-land section a 
fear ago over to east Texas to tlnd a prosperous mail over there, when the 
tenants were talking about the price of land being $50 or $60 or .$70 an acre 
.n the black land. I found a prosperous man who had bought 100 acres of 
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fiit-ovpi- at .$3 an aarp. I sat down at Ids table with him and had a 
dlvpi'sltied dinner poTisIstiiiK of lionie-Krown peaches, yellow sweet potatoes, 
cabhattp, and j)ork. He Kave every evidence of being a prosperous man. Now, 
I doidtt whether even a small fraction of the tenants In this black-land section 
knew that at that time one of those land companies was ofterintf two sections or 
tnore of land in one body, ami were willing to sell It on 2.5 and .30 years time, I 
think, at .$(? an acre. A clearing house snch ns I suggested, Mr. (,'halrman, 
would get the ppo|>le of Texas acipiainted with each other; it would get the 
landlords and the tenants acquainted; and it would save a great deal of shoe 
leather for the men who are trying to liiid farms. 

The cooiiernti\e movement is growing, and assisted by some of the things 
Unit have been suggested above, the time would not be far In the future when 
we could exiiect hnsiness organizations, rural credit ns.sociations, and similar 
agencies to he successfully oiiprated by farmers in the average community, and 
to be run for the benetit of both the landlords and the tenants. 

rommlssioner I.n.xxox, Is that cooiieratlon both for the buying and selling 
l>art of the business? 

I’rof. .\rsTiN'. 1 think, Mr. Commissioner, that one of the be.st things that 
could be done in cooiierati<ni rigid now would be an exchange of ideas; cimp- 
erative buying of seed, and the kind of livestock which is necessar.v for the 
newer type of farm ivhich has .just broken into the State of Texas with dlversl- 
lied farming; that wiaild be tlie best thing to begin with. 

IVe have had a great many failures in coojieratlve .selling because of the 
sociological iioverty; we have not learned to work together. VVe all pull to¬ 
gether, but some pull in opposite directions from tlie others. IVe have not all 
learned to pull in the same direction. Kvery tide of immigration brings In a 
new class of people that have to be amalgamated to fit the social body. 

Now, I t[o not think that I should take any more of the time of the com¬ 
mission unless yiai have .some further qni'stions to a.sk me. 

Chairnmn Wai.sii. If yon will please turn in your docunienttiry evidence, we 
will excuse yon. 

Coinmissioner Lk.nnox. Do the laws of the Sttde of Texas prevent coopera¬ 
tion? Do they stand materially in the way of cooperation—In the way of coop¬ 
erative efforts among the farmers? 

ITof. .Avstix. 1 think tiot, Air. Chairmatt. I'wo years ago,* at the sessiini 
of the legislature .pist previous to this one now called, we had passed In this 
Slate a rural credit law. I do not care to discuss the provisions of that law; 
I do not think it is necessary, because tbere has never been a thing dcnie 
with it. I do not think that any appropriation went with the passage of the 
law, and it tally aroused a little interest among th<‘ people. 

I wiaihl like to answer your question this way; Cooperation is not a matter 
of law hut a matter of spirit; you can not legislative cooperation; you have to 
educate the people up to it; ymi must iiave the spirit. The strongest kiml of 
law can not make cooperation work without the spirit. 

Chairman M’.vi.sh. I have been asked to ask you a question, and if you can 
answer it, perhaiis it would be well to do so, liecanse it conttiins some phi¬ 
losophy; What relation does the private ownership of the machinery of the 
prmliiction and distribution of the means of life bear to industry? 

I’rof. .VfsTiN'. I shonhl like to ask the questioner whether he Is an orthodox 
Socialist or not and then see if we can not get together in private and discuss 
the whole question. 

Chairman Wapsh. I think it Is too broad. 

I’rof. .At'STtx. Pleftse reai^it again? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wluit relation iloes the private ownership of the machinery 
of the proiluction and distribution of the means of life bear to Indipstry? I think 
j on could write a book on it. 

Prof. Austin. May I answer that? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes, sir; IJ you can this week. 

Prof. Austin. When you have given me a compulsory education law of such 
a character that it will prevent man from being the only animal that lives off 
of Its .voting; when you have given me a law whicli takra child labor out of the 
factories and rirevents the same thing; wlien you have done .your best to pro¬ 
vide for bnying together and selling together and living together; whett'yon 
have done all yon can with your doctors to teach to the families like tlie one 
we had here yesterday that there is something else In the responsibilities of 
parenthoml and that tliey must not undertake the obligation of feeding one 
additional member of the family every time the cycle of nature comes around 
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when .vou liave done thnt with .vonr doctor; wlien you have shown the ministers 
howj to tench the people to live six days In the week as well ns how to rest one 
day on the seventh ; then the minimum of poverty will exist In your society, 
and I will answer your (luestlon. r.XppInuse.l 

Chairman Walsh. Please do not give nudlhle expression of your fwlings; 
I will thank you to help us In thnt respect. 

’I'liat ls all, professor. 

Prof. Austin. I whsh to thank you for the time you have given me. I wish 
to make this armouncement, that this matia-ial I have iiere—all of this we have 
gathei-ed together in cooperation with Prof. I.eonard and we are publishing 
from it a bulletin. A cop.v is in the render's hands laiw and it will go to the 
printer the last of this week. It is the result of our study in the division of 
pulilic welfare and 1 W(add he glad to see that the mendiers of tin’ commission 
are furnished with a copy. I thank you. 

t'l'lie hullctin referre<l to above, entltleil “Cooperation in .Agriculture, Mar¬ 
keting, aral Kural Credit,’’ by Claudes It. .Austin and (leorge S. W'ehrweln, jadt- 
li.shed by the University of Texas August 2.'. 1014, was subnutted in printed 
form.) 

Chairman AValsii. Thank you. Thnt Is all, professor. 

Mr. (ilddlngs. 


TESTIMONY OF MK. E. J. GIDDINOS. 

Cliairnaiii W.m.sit. .spate .vbur name, .Mr. Gidding.s. 

.Mr. Gnau.xus. K. .1. (iiildings. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhere do you live? 

Mr. Giiuunos. Oklahoma Cit.v. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Gimu.xos. General practitioner of law. 

Chairman Walsh. .Are you connected with tin' Fanners' Protective .Associa¬ 
tion of Oklahoma? 

■Mr. Gii)i)i.N(i.s. I am general counsel for the Farmers' Protective Assocdatlon 
of Oklahoma and have br'en for some time. 

Chairman W.at.sh. How long have you lived in Oklalmma? 

Mr. G:ni)iN(ifj. Fifteen years. » 

t hairman A\ .\L.sir. A\ ill you kiially ludetly state tlic nature of the (U'ganiza- 
tion and purposes of the Farmers’ Protective .Association of Oklalioma? 

Mr. GinniNG.s. The (turpose of the iissotdatittn wtis to resist tile usur.v tdnirgcs 
of the hanks there. 

t'liairman Walsh. Is it limltnl in its aims to that imrpose? 

Mr. Ginmxus. Well, the betterment of farm conditions also in general. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, wind is the constituency of it? Wliat 
class of farmers. If any particular tdass, coni|iose it ? 

.Mr. Gidwnus. Nlnety-tive per cent are tenants. 

Chairman AValsh. What is the membership? 

.Mr. Giudinos. Last summer Its inernbership was aliout P.DdO- It Is now 
depleted almost to nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. Ik It contined to tin* .Stale <d' Oklahoma? 

Air. Giuuixr.s. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'ere you given some |sdnls In- Mr. IloliuaiC 

Mr. GiDm.xos. Yes, sir; I think so. 

('hairman AA'alsh. Please take up point Xo. 2, if you will. 

.Air. Gmm.xus. I left tho.se letters tit hoini', but Ixiin stath It to you. 

Chairman AValsh. As briefly as you can, please discuss the conilitions relat¬ 
ing to the charge of usury which has been made and whhdi you sav your 
organization was organized to comliat, who gets the money, the'extent'of the 
usury, and the conditions generall.v. 

Mr. Giudinos. I think, by the suggesllon of remedies largely. I can exnedlle 
my testimony. * ' • i 

Chnlrnmn AAalsu. Aery gmxl. You stated that you were in a hurry, and I 
wish you Avould do it in your own way as briefly as you can. 

Mr. Giddings. As I understand the corre.Kpondence I had with Mr. Holman, 
lie desired me to discuss the details before this commi.S8lon of the landlorii 
and .tenant .system in Oklahoma and the condition as to usury there I will 
take the latter first. 

. kamse of usury Is mostly poverty. Usury laws were made primarily 
lor the protection of the poor; the rich do not need them, because the ricii 
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cun oi'(lin.iri1.v l)orro\v money af tlie leKal rate of Interest, But I (to not desire 
to (indiily eritieize eoiHlitinns In my State. The tenant sitnation there, due to 
the Iitane, and iii.slpld, and sen.sele.ss imllcy of the Federal Government, Is 
vorw- than any State in the Union. 

The averaito tenant is dlvidwi between the west-side tenant .and the east- 
side tenant. I do not know wlietiKT or not the comnils.ston has l)een advised 
as to tile ditl'erence in tenants, on tlie two sides of the State, or whether or 
not they know of it and know of the difference in their cenditions; it miglit 
lie well for me to stat(^ that. 

Ghairinan Walsh. I will say that it lias l)et'n touched on, but not gone Into 
very deeply. 

Mr. GipniMis. I do not iidond to go into it deeply, but only far enough 
to intelligently discuss the sub.t(S’t. 

(,'hnirnian W.m.sh. I say that it has Iwen touched on Itefore, tnit not to tiny 
evtent. 

Mr. GiDiuNcs. I will discuss it liricliy for tlie lionelit of the commission 
and tlie piddle. 

When Oklalioma (Miterisl tla- sisterliood of States slu' came in under the 
most eonllieting conditions of any State that ever tmtered the Union. Okla- 
liomn Territory, tlie west side of tlie State, had an organized government, 
Territorial ollicers, and tlie same county government as the average of tlie 
Stales in tlie Union. Tile Indian T(>rritory side of the State was alisolutely dis¬ 
organized; tliere was no county govcrnnicnt. Tiicrc was no governiiK-nt of any 
sort outside of tlie trilial government, except in tlie cities and towns in that 
]iart of tlie .Slate wliieli is now understood to he, in common parlanci', tlie 
east side of tlie State, and it devolved upon tlie lawmakers to living order 
out of chaos. 

On tile west sid<‘ of (lie State to-day .'it per cent of the farmers are tenants 
and on tlie ('ast side of tlie Stall' tit! jier cent of tlie farna'rs are tenants. In 
some conntii's tlie tenant percentage reaeltes 83 per cent of all of the farmers. 

The tenant cla.«s may lie divided into tliose who are tlirlfty and those who 
are shiftless and migrator.v. Tlie fanit is not all that of tlie landlord or all 
that of llio tenant. Tlie average tenant who gis's on a farm has ver.v little 
wilt'll lie goes tliere; lie iiiaki's a mortgage to start with to some money-loan 
.sliark or liaiik covering all his crops and evei^ thing he has got. ffnd generally it 
is vM’.v little, lie lias a rental contract that his landlord shall have one-fourth 
of the cotton and oiu'-third of the grain. Of necesslt.v ho is poverty-stricken 
under those conditions. Wlien lie pays tlie usurious clitirges and gives away 
from a fourth to a third of his gross income he necessarily eona's out each 
year in debt. There is not a linsiness institution in tlie world that can pay 
out one-half of its gross income and live. 8o tliat the farmer goes to the 
liaiiker. 

He does not meet llic lianker on eiinal ti'rnis; ordinarily he is distressed in 
mind and hody. lie meets tin' lianker, wim is the very opposite of that, and 
li(' mn.st have dial money. Neci'.ssarily tliere is a cooiieration aiiiung the banks 
as to their charges. 

The interest rate on chattel morigages in flklahonia to-day ranges from 20 
pi'r cent up to 20(1 per cent. In tlie cities I have liad usurious contracts for 
laliorers there that went as high as 230 per cent per annum. 

On farm loans the interest charges are not .so great, so far ns the realty 
is concerned. Con.servativ ely siieakiilg, tlie farmers of Oklahoma owe to the 
lianks and otlier money lenders at least .$60,0(X),0(K), and .$40,000,000 of tliat 
is out at a iisnrious t-ale of Uiteri'st. 

The fanner goes to tlie bank jind he makes ids note covered by a mortgage 
payable ordinarily tlie 1st of October. If lie borrows $100 he pays $20 in the 
spring for it. You can always detect the usurious note by virtue of the fact 
tliat it bears interest after maturity. The trouble with fighting the usurious 
banks is tlmt it is a poor man's fight, and he can not fight against the machina¬ 
tions and combinations of tliat character. 

I have here among my papers the antiquated Federal statute on usury passed 
In 1864. and amended to give the .State courts Jurl.sdiction, in 1876, I believe. 
Since then nothing lias been done with it. I desire to submit it to you and 
make it a part of my testimony befoi-e going into the details, except the state¬ 
ment that it provides for tlie collection of double the amount of interest wliere 
the same has been paid. 

(The extract from statute so refi'rred to and offered by the witness appears 
at the end of thi,s subject as “ Olddlngs’s Exhibit No. 1.") 
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Chalrniair Wai-hk. That Is tbp penaUj to tli- i!i,)Hrp(l person. 

Mr. On)DiNa.s. Yes, sir. 

Clialrmsii Walsh. Does tliis affect the aliens In any way? 

Mr. Giddings. No, .sir. Now, the Dklalioina .statute, witli only two slight 
variations, is almost an exact repixMliiction of tlnit I'etleral law, and 1 (ie.slre 
to submit it and make It a part of my tc.stimony, 

(The statute so referred to and olTerwl l),v tlie witness iippears at th(‘ end of 
this subject as “ GUidlngs's Kxtilblt No. 2.") 

These law.s are ineffective, and tlie l)est proof of it is tliat nothins lias been 
done to alleviate that condition. Tiie only (lenaily prescrilied is forfeiture, 
when paid, of twice tlie ainount of the interest cliarKed, and that is, under our 
statute, 10 per cent under citntract, and in tlie ubseme of contract (S per cent. 

Tlie farmer wlio borrows monc.v from a tiank can not tiKlit a usury churt.'e 
ortlinarily. bei’ause iuimediatel.v he do<‘s so lie is iK>.v<*ottt.sl b.v the banks, and 
the cximiiiK year lie can not liorrow any iiieney. Tiie liaiiks liave a sort. I stip- 
pose, of telepatiiic couimunlcation one witli the other on that score. If you 
borrow money from tlie First National Itaiik in a certain town and tiioy cliarite 
40 or 50 or ^ (K’r cent, as some of tlie iiaiiks liave done, if you contest that 
usuiT cliurse, wlien you coiii(‘ tlie next year to apjily for money you ar(‘ boy- 
eotted by every bank in that community and in ait of tiie surrounding coin- 
iiiunities". I susite.st«sl a remedy witii n sard to tliat, inakins it an olTense for 
banks to boycott tliose who make a defense to ii.siuy cliaiates. 

These laws with reitard to usury, as 1 have outlined tliem, are inelTective, 
1 repent, because the poor iiiaii can not tijtht tlie ricli man in tlie courts on tliose 
sort of tilings, and I suRgest tliis re.ntsly to this commission: The passage b.v 
tiie Federal Congress of a law vesting (lower in the CnitiHl States district 
attorneys to prosecute actions for iie.iialties wlicrc usury is cliargcd by the 
national hank.s, giving the usury-burdened farmer against whom it is charged 
tile penalty wlieii recovercHl and taxing tlie costs a.gainst tlie bank when it loses 
in the litigation. Tliis is middle ground, in my judgment. Iietw-sm cl•illllnal 
prosecution for usury anil tlie (ireseiit civil stututi'S on tlie subject. You put the 
(lower of the Foiled Stales Giwermneiil beldud those (irosis-utioiis, and when 
the lines are eollected you turn them over to those who ought to liave them; 
you instill an interest in tiie man who is charged .sucli rates of interest, as well 
as the coiitideilce in ids Govcrimlent that it will aid liiiii to'tlm limit of It.s 
aliility ill tliat res()ect, [lateriialisic tlioiigii it may In*. I liave studied tliis qiios- 
tioii very considerably. I tldnk that is tlie best sointion for usury tlmt I know 
of, in addition to otlier remedies, and I am suggesting tiiese remedies becuu.se 
tjie commis.sion, as well as my.self, is lii a liurry. 

I suggest, as well, tlmt tliere are otlier metlmds of slopiiiug usury aside 
from your rural-credit system, wliicli is yet to (lass the Federal Congress. Tlie 
courts uniforml.v liave iicld Unit Slate laws do not covi'r iiafioiml liaiiks in 
usury a£talr.s where there is a conflict between the National and State laws on 
the, subject. So tlmt relief must I’oiiie from tlie Fmieral (iongress, from which 
this comnilssioii originates. Tlic law slaiiild (irovide .siicli a (icnally as it miglit 
SC*e lit. It ought to lie suflicient to act as a deterrent against those comlitious. 

Now, let US come to tiie lianks and s(*e if tliey are altogether to liliiiiie for tliose 
conditions, (lartlculurly in rural conniiunitics. Here is a small community, we 
will say, of 1,000 souls, and it lias four or live nalioiml liaiiks. or three or four 
iiatioiud liaidis. Of necessity tlie mere 1 .-inks there are in a given cominunily 
the less deiioslts each bank has, and largely it is ution de|ioslt.s tliat money is 
loaned. Tlie Imnkiiig iaslituUoii is one lustitiitioii wliere conipetitioii is not 
the life of tradci. Ordinarily, in my Judgment, it ^ tlie lifC of trade. 

Now, tlieii, tile Treasury I)e(iarliia iit, tlie Coiiiptroller of tlie Treasury, witli 
such ageiit-s ns may liavc tlie rcgalatiun of liaiiks. oiigiit In iuviNtigate the, con¬ 
ditions, partlcularl,y in tliese small tow as wliere tliere arc s<i many bonks, and 
limit the number of banks tliat may receive tlicrelrom cliartcr.s to do busine.s.s. 

My investigation, however, of tills sulijcct lias tauglit me tliat the national 
banks, as a whole, are not as guilty us State liaiiks of making a cliargi' of 
usury. With tlie decliue in the eflicleney of the bank-guaranty law of the State 
of Oklahoma, in so fur us it affects tlie hanks, .some of tlio.se wlilcli were State 
banks have gone back into the national hunks. Tlie decline of Ihe eflicieiicy of 
that bank-guaranty system, so far as tlie liunker is roucerued. although it 
always has and will iienelit the public and the deixisitors and was due to wild¬ 
cat banking and Incomiietency and tilings of tlmt muiirti, making, as tlie. con¬ 
servative bunkers thought, tliem (lay for tlie incouiiieteucy and dishonesty of the 
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wll(l-c:it biink-s nnd other State banking in.'.titutlons. Of necessity, then, such 
banks cliargeil, being on the terge of bankruptcy, such interest as they could get 

We tried our level best to get a usury law luissed by this legislature that 
woulil have some etiicacy. and while the mendters of it are of my own political 
faith, I am sorry to say that they did hot pass it, but ilefeated It by a very 
decided majority. That law has tids objec t: Of making the charge of usury a 
( lime. The laws of the United States attd of the different States of the Nation 
are very dissitnilar upon this subject. Some States, like Nevada nnd Wyoming, 
have no usury law; sotne State.s, like Maine, have very luetllclent ones. In order 
to make for the bettermctit of usury cotiditious there ought to be uniformity In 
tile usury laws of the, country, and that ought to originate in the Federal Con¬ 
gress, over whicli, so far as the national banks are concerned, it has entire 
jurisdiction, even as it has over domestic relations under the Constitution. 

I ha>e iiere a digest of a mtmlrer of decisions of tlie Federal courts on the 
subject of this usury statute, and in construing its provisions, which, without 
reading, 1 am going to submit to the commission. 

(The digest of the usury laws, so offered by the witness, ai>pears among 
the exhibits at the end of this subject as “Giddlngs’s Exhibit No. 3.”) 

Mr. Giddings. The decisions are to some extent inharmonious, but they show 
tile entire inelliciency and stupidity of (tie Federai usury statutes, e.speciaiiy 
in ri'spect to hohiing tiiat usury is a personal defense whicti may be waived 
and wliich would not pass to <aie who is in a iielter tinanciai condition and 
might purchase the usury-tainted note. They Jikewise hold, it seems to me, 
in violation of the spirit of the statttte, that tlie double-forfeiture penalty shall 
not be recovered unless tlie Intere.st has actually bi'cn paid. Without going 
iuto a detailed di.scussion of tliat, I will state the trend ot the decisliins on the 
suliject. 

I would akso like, without taking up the further time of the commission, 
to offer into the record a copy of tlie speecli made iiy the Hon. Henry Carey 
in the I’ennsylvania Cimstitntional Convention of 1S73 on the suliject of usury. 
It is one of the most forceful things I have ever read or heard upon the sub¬ 
ject, and it (■minutes Iroiu one of the gi'eat men of the Keystone .State. 

(Tlie speech, so offered by the witiu'ss, apjiears among the exlilbits ai the 
end of this suliject ns “Giddings's Exhiliit No. 4.”) 

Mr. Giudinos. When tlie agitation on the siliiject of usury readied its heighth 
in Oklahoma last summer, as attorney for this organization, its membership 
being largely from the east side of the State where conditions are liilinitely 
wor.se than tlioy are on the west side ot tlie State in tliat respect. I re¬ 
quested tlie attorney general, as the general counsel for tliis organization, to 
institute an action to test tlie question as to wlietlier or not the charter of a 
State liank might lie forfeited for a chronic nnd baliitual oliarge of usury. 
I found, upon a legal Investigation of the subject, that the courts of the country 
were, at loggerheads upon whether, in the absence of a statute, that could be 
done. The text of tlie decisions in Cyc, and tile .American and English En¬ 
cyclopedia of Law, and others, hold to the opinion that It could be done, as It 
was violative of tlie charter of tiie bank. Hut by reading ot Hie decisions I 
found tliat a majority of the courts had held otlierwise. I tldiik the United 
States Government ought to pass a law, through the medium of the Federal 
Congress, writing into the Federal statutes a provision to forfeit the charter 
of any bank that chronically, bahitually, and knowingly charged usury. If 
a banker can not do btisine.ss at a legal rate of interest, lie has the alternative 
of getting out of business; nnd it would be a godsend to the conimunlty where 
he lives, in many instances, *' he would get out. 

Another remedy suggested by ninny and which is found in some Slate stat¬ 
utes is the making of usury contracts void. I think tliese eight suggestions 
of remedies cover tliat suliject, and I make it, without fiiiTher comment, a 
jiart of my statement. 

The memorandum referred todiy (he witness was as follows; 

1. Forfeiture of given amount of jirincipal and interest. 

2. Power vested in district attorneys of United States to maintain actions 
for usury-burdened cla.sses, giving tlieni the penalties recovered, and taxing 
costs to banks where fliose institutions are tlie losers, ami giving such cases 
preference over ordinary litigation. 

3. Forfeiture of charters for chronic and lialiitual usury. 

4. Criminal offense to charge usury. 

5. Making of usury contract void. 

e. Making boycott by bankers of tliose who contest usury cliarges a crime. 
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7. Hediictlon of mmiber of bnnks in sinnll commnnlties partlciilnrly. 

8. Uniformity of iistiry laws. 

Chairman WalsK. Generally siwaklng, Sir. GUiUlngs, what has been your 
observation us to the effect, If any, of the usury charges on the economic 
condition of these tenant farmers? How great a play does It have In their 
condition, whatever that may be. 

Mr. Giddinos. Well, It Is absolutely vital. 

Chairman Walsh. You think It cuts a figure In the whole tenant farmer 
question to a great extent? 

Sir. Giddinos. Without question. 

Chairman Waj-sh. And on the question of landlordism, what effect has It? 

iii. Giddinbs. Not In that respect. It has not. 

Chairman Walsh. And you seem to have found those conditions among the 
money lenders, bankers, etc.? 

Sir. GIDD1NG.S. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho yon have a condition in your State where a large chat¬ 
tel-mortgage business Is done by the mercantile houses? 

Mr. Giddinos. Yes; in some portions of the State. I was going to get to 
that. On the east slile of the State si good many of the mercantile houses 
take chattel mortgage.s. Tenants In the neighborhood come In and purchase 
supplies and clothing for the coming season, and are charged a heavy rate 
of Interest on those chattel mortgages. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Is there any difference in the charge for the provisions 
where it is on time, that way? 

Mr. Giddinos. I think so; they add to the charges. They generally add to 
the price, which does not appear ns interest. That is to say, there Is a dif¬ 
ference of anywhere from 1!5 to 40 iier cent in the price to the purchaser where 
it is bought on time and where it is bought with cash. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, there is one condition in Oklahoma that does not con¬ 
front any other State in the Union. I think I have said all I want to say on 
the usury subject. Now, I want to get down to another question—and I am 
confining myself largely to what Congress can do. Education and religion can 
do more than anything else. 1 want to discuss a question with this commission 
which has agitfteil every intelligent man in Oklahoma, and which Is the most 
serious condition which confronts the citizenship of Oklahoma, and that is 
with regard to Indian land conditions in the oast side of the State where the 
tenant system is more aggravated by 100 per cent than on the west side of the 
State. 

There are different reasons for the unfortunate conditions of the tenant 
farmer outside of the Indian land question, and outside of any of the exactions 
of the landlord. There Is the just and legitimate profit that the tenant 
farmer ns well as the landowner has been losing, for instance, in the machina¬ 
tions of the cotton buyer, of the cotton trust, and of the cotton mill, and that 
sort of thing, which I shall not take time to discuss except in a general way. 
In the grading of cotton, for instance, there are dlshoni'st graders. A farmer 
brings his cotton to town, and that condition exists in Texas, my native State, 
as well ns in every other State in the Union where cotton is grown. He brings 
in a good middling, fair grade, or something of that sort, and they grade It 
below that and they decrease the value of a bale to the farmer In that respect— 
and it ought to be reachisl by law—anywhere from .$10 to $25 a bale. And 
you can readily see what that means, and what a cutting-off from the average 
farmer that means. Another system is the system of npneompetition among 
the buyers In the purchase of cotton, where theocotton buyers on the streets 
get together and agree among themselves that they will not pay over a certain 
price for the cotton that comes there on the street, thus forming a combination, 
as has been done In many of the communities in Oklahoma. 

Now, then, to get down to this proixisitlon, about two-thirds of the lands of 
Oklahoma, I should judge, outside of the towns and cities, are nonallenable, 
and may not be sold except under these conditions—and this commission could 
not, in my judgment, do a more humane thing for the people of Oklahoma than 
to recommend some remedy to Congress with regard to It. 

Those of half-breed Indiana, and under, may alienate their lands under the 
act of 1908. Those of the three-quarter breetl, and under, may alienate theirs, 
except their homestead. The full bloods may not alienate at all. 

Now, what is the result? Here Is the tenant farmer who rents from an 
Indian a piece of land, gets a rental contract for the year. He has no Interest 
in your publlc-schooUsystem. He has no interest in your religious Institutions; 

38819°—S. Doc. 41.5,64-1—vol 10-4 
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lie is not interested in the scientific, .systematic conservation of the soil. And 
tlie resuit is you have poor farming, and not one of them has a house on that 
farm where he lives hardly fit for your horse to stay In. That Is an awful 
statement, but that Is true. The reason Is that he is not. In the first place, 
going to put some improvements uimii that farm, because he does not know 
whether he can stay tliere ttie next year or not. He has no opportunity to pur- 
diase it. He lioes not know wiiat the Imiian agent wlli do next year. He does 
not know wimt tiie Indians wiii do. So lie Just jogs aiong tlie best lie can. And 
Avliy is that done? Tliat is done to protect tlie Indian, in a uonsensicai poilcy 
of protection wiiere you are deteriorating tlie value of ids laud year by year 
and you are doing liim no good. 

Now, if you will dividi? tlie Indians lielween tlie competent and the incom¬ 
petent, and do like has bei-n done with the Kiowa, Conianclie, and Caddo Indians 
up tliere—let them sell tliese lands, and let the Government invest the proceeds 
for tliem in good secui'llie.s—they will get more out of that investment than 
they do out of liieir rental conlract eacli year. Tlioso laiid.s then are turned 
over to tlie wliito farmers, who can till tlie soil, wlio can make tlie .sort of 
country tliat Is habitaiiio, and in which it is a good place to live. But instead 
of that, the Federal Governmeid tlirows what it tliinks is its .siroii;' arm around 
the Indian and suy.s we want to protect him and not alienate these lands, 
because he will .sipiander the money; Imt tlie Indian rents out the land under 
contract at from $25 to $150 fm- 80 acres for the year, and he profls are less 
than he would have made laul there been legitimate investment of tliose funds 
in a proper iialiistr.v and tlirougli projicr ciiannels. The Kiowa, Oomanche, and 
Caddo Indians of tlie western .side of tlie State—full hlood.s—can not alienate 
lands; yet wlien they die those lands are called “dead-Iiidian lands,” and the 
Government comes along and permits tliem to be sold for the benefit of the 
heirs and invests the proceisis for tlK'iii, or deposits tlie proceeils in banks, and 
the heirs get more out of it that way than the others did tlirougli the rental 
of llieir lands when living. You have got two kinds of Indians there. That is 
what keeps the tenant cmidition in Oklahoma—the Indians. You have got two 
sorts of Indian.s—tile competent and tlie Ini-omiietent. The competent Indian 
sliotild be permitted to sell hi.s land and iiiiule to .sldft for Idniself like the aver¬ 
age American citizen nm.st do. He ought to be periultteil to do that. The in- 
comiietent—and the Federal Government inis the power and jurisdiction to 
deterndue wliether he is incompetent or not—.sliould have his land sold on long¬ 
time iHiyments or for cash, and the laiaeeiis, when sold for cash, invested for 
him, and he given tlie idciaiie tiierefriaii each year; and he will benefit more, 
and it will undoulitedly benefit the State more, and the burden of taxation 
that falls upon the farmer will be less. That is tlie great burden in Oklahoma— 
the local tax. The State tax. outside of Ariiansas, is lower than in any State in 
the Union, but the local tux is higher in some counties than in any State in tlie 
Union, and it is due to tliat identical fact. 

I have compiled a statement on that, and I do not intend to take up the time 
of the committee in reading it; but that is my suggestion. I think the Federal 
Government ought to do tliat. I tldiik it would do more to alleviate tlie tenant 
conditions in Oklahoma, if it did do tliat, than tlirougli any other method. If 
the Government may coiitrid monopoly, regulate it in an,v industry. It ought to 
be permitted to control and regulate monopoly of tlie land. One firm of land 
speculators in Oklahoma on the east side of tlie State—the Indian Territory 
side of the State—has under its control. Hr. Chairman, over 30.000 acres of 
land and over 1,500 tenants. Where do tliey get tliat land? The farmer can 
not buy that land, 'nie specuiator keeps his eye uixui that particular, or where 
the other particular tract of laud is which may be rented or bought. Then 
Chief So-and-so, who lives on the west side of the State and has a legitimate 
piece of property over on the east side, an 80-acre tract—the land speculator 
knows where that 80 acres is located, and he knows it, and knows how to reach 
him, and he can take a chance ef getting a rental contract from that Indian. 
But the farmer, he can not locate that land; but the speculator gets that. 
That condition, I say, is a condition that is intolerahle. It permits the siiecu- 
lator in one-half of the State to know and to own and control those 1,500 ten¬ 
ants or 30,000 acres of land. The Federal Government ought to understand 
that situation and provide b.v law .some remedy for such a condition. How are 
you going to do it by leaving conditions as they are? It is not protection to the 
Indians. You can not do it. if .you do the same tiling year in and year out. 
That is one of many instances of that sort of thing in the State. 
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I think .something ought to 1)C done by the Federal Government. I think we 
ought to do somethtng like we do in Okiahonia with our .school 1,-mds. Tliat 
.sliows how wh(‘n you put hope In the average farmer, he takes—he lMHome.s 
more enlightened and prosperous. We have about 7,0(X) school-land les.st'es in 
tile State. I mean by school-land lessees, farmers wiio rent from tiie State. 
Wlieu the lands that tliey have farmed are .sold or put up for sale, tlie State 
gives them the preference riglit of the purchase of tlie land, it gives tiiem the 
value of their improvements. A l>oard of appraisers from each county is caiUsl 
together and appraises tlie value of those improvements. If that api>raisement 
doe.s not suit tlie tenant, tlie said tenant may apiieal to the school board, and if 
an adverse decision, in liis judgment. Is rendered, he may appeal to tlie district 
court of the county having jurisdiction. He Is protected and encouraged to put 
improvemeniK on the land. Hut how aliout tliis tenant farmer under tills Indian 
condition? If he puts a well on tlie land, the landlord comes along next year 
and raises tlie rent, because tlie farm Inis Iieen increased in value liy the placing 
of a well thereon. So tlie more work he does tlie more rent lie pays. The 
more Industry lie exlilliits. tlie less he gets for it. That condition would not 
exist if we coulil get away from it by some appropriate legislation. 

I liave liere a statement whicli I will give to tlie coniinitlis' for its penasal 
at its couviMiienci*. a painpiilet coiitaiiiing tlie ruU'S and regulations of our scliool- 
iand department. 

(The pamphlet entitled “I’nlilic Sale of School Hands of Oklahoma,” con¬ 
taining the matter above referred to by the witness, was submitted in printed 
form.) 

So, Mr. ('Iiairiiian, and lady and genllcniiin of tin' connni.ssion. the conditions 
in Oklahoma witli regard to tlie tenanlry, particularly on the east side of tlie 
State, are not due particularly to any tyranny upon the part of the hindlorit 
or lack of thrift upon the part of the tenant primarily, nor to any lack of in¬ 
dustry 11)1011 the part of either to liel)!. Hut I reju'at it is due largely to the 
lnsi|iid and inane and unwise and senseless policy of tlie Federal Government 
ill its dealings with the Indians. 

Now, I received a letter from the .secretary of this commission asking mo to 
bring with me anytliing in regard to rurul-eredit legislation or land legislation 
passed by the legislature wlilch is ijow in session in Oklahoma. Tlie legislature 
defeated, in addition to the usury law, the graduateil land-tax law. It has 
passed no other legislation tiuiii this act entitled “An act to encourage and pro¬ 
mote lioiiie ownersliip in Oklahoma; )iroviding for the inve.stment of certain 
designated funds; authori/.ing the sale of bonds against the securities taken, 
and Hie ri investment of the proceeds.” I do not tliink Unit law will be of much 
ellicacy, because under It the State is requireil to get a first mortgage on these 
lands. So that is to set aside for those desiring to purchase lands about 
.jlT.bOO.OtM) in tlie State, money on hand in the school deiiartinent and money 
from prosiiectiie sales of present school lands. The coiiimi.ssioners may loan 
not to exceed $2.000.to any one individual or family. Iannis .shall be .secureil 
b,’ first mortgages on farm lands uiioii which the lairrower resides, and notes 
sinill be drawn to run for 2.'11 years, pa.Miient of 4 per cent of tlio full face 
value of each note to lie paid semiannually, tind at each pa,viiieiit, interest at 
the rate of 0 per cent iier anmiiii ui«in the uniiaid btihince of such notes to be 
deducted from the amount paid, and the remainder to be crediteil upon the 
principal of tlie loan. I,nans from said fund shall be made only for the follow¬ 
ing purposes; To assist tlie borrower to pay for a home. To pay off any ex¬ 
isting mortgage uiMin tlie house. To make iierniaiient iinprovemeiit upon tlie 
home farm. The act sih'uIos for itself. « 

(The act referred to by witness entitled “Enrolled Senate bill No. 109," 
pas.sed by tlie Senate January 28, 101.', ami by the House of Iteiiresentatives 
February 6, lob's, was submitted in prliiteil form.) 

I would like also to submit in detail my statement in regard to the Indian 
land situation. I have hurriedly gtme over thtf salient features of it. 

(The statement referrisl to and offerisl by witness apiUMirs among the ex- 
lilbits at the end of this subject as “ Oiddlngs’s Exhibit No. 5.”) 

I would like to say that if this committee has any other questions that it 
iwants to ask of me, I would he glad to answer tlieni, if tliis commission desires 
ito aid the industrial and farming conditions in tills country, and I am .satislietl 
[that it does, it cun aid them materially liy recommending to (jongress some 
legislation to do away with tlie tyrannous, cumbersome, exjieiisive inachinery 
|pt the Federal courts of this country, to which many poor men are forced at 
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times to Ko. and wlikh in my judgment are the rich man's paradise and the 
poor man’s Inferno. That is to say, that where in litigation there is involved a 
Federal question and nonresidence, and wliere the amount exceeds $3,000, the 
poor man lias ahsolntely no sliow in the Federal court. Those conditions might 
arise at times witli legard to laiul monopolists and tenants in Oklalioma and 
elsewliere. 

I might Iiere discuss tlie homestead law. Do you want me to discuss that? 
There is not anytliing to it, except lOO acres are exempt from excution and 
forced .sale, Init tlie liomesteud may he mortgaged with tlie consent of the wife. 

Chairman Wai.sii. .Tust u word on tlie attitude of tlie court. I believe you 
have covered most of tliose points pretty well. 

Mr. Gidwxos. Which court? 

Chairman Walsh. The State courts and Federal courts. 

Mr. CiuDixos. Tliere lias been so very little litigation, Mr, Chairman, that has 
readied liiglier tlian tlie justice court. 

Cliairman Walsh. You consider it really very weak, tlie usury law, I see 


Mr. Ciiinixfis. It is notliiiig at all. I think if Congress would give us a usury 
law tlie way otlier States do, and put it in tlie hands of United States attor¬ 
neys to give sucli cases preference over ordinary litigation on tlie docket, that 
St would be effective. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all. T am very niudi obliged to you for your tes¬ 
timony. You wilt he excused. 

J. Tom I'adgltt. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. TOM PADGITT, 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Padgitt. .1. Tom Padgitt. 

Chairman Wal,sh. Wliere ilo you live? 

Mr. I’AnciTT. Coleman, Tex. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long liave you resided tliere? 

Mr. I’AooiTT. About 10 years from time to time. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are you a native of thin State, Mr. Padgitrt 

Mr. PAornTT. I am. 

Chairman AValsh. Of what county? 

Mr. P.Aue.iTT. Brazo.s County. 

Chairman AA’alsu. .Are you a farmer? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes; a landowner and land ranclminn. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere is your land located? 

Mr. Padoitt. In Coleniaii Comity. 

Chairman AVai.hh. .Are .your lands nil in Coleman County? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, tliere i.s part in Kunnels County. 

Cliairman AVai.sii. How niucii land do you own allogetlier? 

Mr. P.vDCiTT. .About 12,0d0 acre.s. 

Chairman AValsii. And Iiow mucli of it do you operate? 

-Mr. Padoitt. I lease tlie grassland to some cattlemen; liave about 2,000 acres 
in farms, and the gra.ssland I lease to ealtlenien. 

Chairman AValsii. I.s all the balance of it gra.ssland? 

Mr. Padoitt. Yes, sir; all the balance grassland. 

Chairman AVai.sh. I am going to direct your attention, if I may, Mr. Padgitt, 
at first to the specific questions that I would like to have you answer, then if 
vou vvant to make any additlTinal statement, we will lie glad to have you do so. 

I wish you would descrilie in a general way tlie farming conditions in your 
nelghborliood; that is, is it done largely iiy tenants, and how the landlords are 
getting along with tlieir tenants, and general farming conditions. 

Mr. Padgitt. AVell, I would think that tlie fiirnilng Is about .50 per cent by 
tenants and tlie balance of tlieni own their places, just about 50 jier cent. 

Chairman AValsh. Under existing conditions, wiiut do yon think the chances 
are for tlie average tenant becoming a Iimiie owner in your section? 

Mr. Padgitt. I tiilnk he has a very favorable chance if he would like to be- 

'^'^Cha^rnm^^VALs^H. Is there a tendency among the tenant farmers to become 
home owners, or otherwise, in your section ? , .11 * 

Mr. Padgitt. AVell, some want to become home owners, and others would not 
care for a home place. 
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Clinirmnn Walsh. Could you strike an avernse? Do the majority of them 
desire, apparently, to own their own places, or otherwise? 

Mr. Padoitt. If they have prosperous years and make a goo<l deal of money, 
then they want to go and buy a home. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a tendency on the part of landowners to keep 
them as tenants, or Is the tendency the other way? Do tiny entrourage them to 
buy land? 

Mr. Padoitt. Well, they encourage them to buy land. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the price of land In your county? 

Mr. Padoitt. Unimproved land Is worth anywhere from .$lo to .$25 tin acre. 

Chairman Waish. And tillable land? 

Mr. Padoitt. Tillable land—that is. In cultivation—\iorth from $20 to $.50 an 
acre. I have known some to sell us high as $80 an acre, close to the town of 
Coleman. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is your hind located in the county, with reference 
to the town? 

Mr, Padoitt. Well, it is 30 miles from Coleman, In the southwest corner of 
Coleman County. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state for our record here, Mr. Padgitt, 
the way the tenants operate in your sei tlon, so far ns the credits are con¬ 
cerned. You have been here aud heard is discussed. 

Mr. P.MioiTT. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, how they finance themselves for their provisions, 
the rate of interest, and the character of security given. 

Mr. Padoitt. Well, they go to the hank and make their arrangements with 
tlie hunk, and the bank takes a mortgage, of course, on their stock or crop 
to be grown, takes their note in the ri'gular way, charges them 10 per cent 
interest. Some go to the merchant direct and make arrangements with him 
to carry him until fall in the same way. in the .same manner. 

Clmirman Walsh. Is It customary to charge anything other than 10 per cent 
interest where the loan is made from the bank, in any way, any more than 
with other charges? 

Mr. Padoitt. Not that I have ever lieard of. 

Chairman Walsh. When it cotnes to the mercantile lioiise furnishing them 
or e.vtending credit, how Is that there? Is there anything in addition to the 
charge of 10 per <ent? 

Mr. i’ADOiTT. I understand they cliarge tliom a little more: tlmt is, for tlie 
goods tmrchased. 

Clialrman Wal.sii. Have you observed whetlier or not that is true, say, with 
legard to your own tenants on your ow n place? 

.Mr. Padoitt. I haven’t noticed il myself. They tell me they have to pay a 
I'ttle more for goods w hen thi'y buy on time. 

Chairnian Walsh. Have you made any Inquiry to ascertain what the dif¬ 
ference is in the charge where it is cash transaction or where it is credit? 

Mr. Padoitt. N'o; I Iiave asked that question, liiit it sismis to me tliey have 
never been able to answer it, to give me any satisfaction on it. 

Clmirman Walsh. What is tlie customary rental contract in your section, 
please? 

Mr. Padoitt. It is a third and fourtli; that is. a fourth cotton and a Ihird 
grain. 

Chairman IValsh. Is that tlie customary contract which you have with your 
tenant? , • 

Mr. Padoitt. Well, the contract I have with my tenant Is 1 accept one-fourth 
of the cotton and allow the farmer to take tlie cotton to town, sell It to the 
best advantage. I pay a dollar a hale for hauling it, and one-fourth of the 
ginning, and he takes one-fourth of the net proceeds and puts It in the hank 
to my cretlit, and brings back the deposit slip and the invoice from the cotton 
buyer. I was going to say that on the giTiiii Ve charge them .$3 an acre for it. 
However, that is not payabie in advance. We wait until he makes his cotton 
crop and he pays it out of that cotton crop. If we have a drought and he fails 
and (ioes not make much we trade with lilm, and we ask him wiiat he thinks 
his crop Is worth, and he may pay a dollar and a half an acre for it. If he 
says he will pay a dollar and a half, we say we think that Is all right, and if 
they have a dry year we trade on that basts. We have never held them to the 
$3 where they made a failure of the crop. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you deal directly with the tenant or tlirough the 
iustrumentalltv of agents? 
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Mr. Padgitt. I iihva.v.s kopp an aK<'iit on tlie ground. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you engaged in any otlier i)u.sine.ss except tliat of 
landowner V 

Mr. I’ADoiTT. Not at prosi'ot. 

Chairman Walsh. Have y(ai i)een in any otlier i>usines.s, eitlier meriwntile 
or bunking? 

Mr. Padgitt. I'e.s. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlia li inisiness? 

Mr. Padgitt. Weii, 1 was in imsiness iiere in Ilailas. I Inive iH*en in the 
hanking business; tiiat is, workisi in a iiank when I was a boy, anti linaliy 
went into tiie Padgitt Bros. Co., in Dalias, iiere. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tiieir business? 

Mr. Padgitt. Manufaeturing saikilery ami iiarness. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiat defects iiave you notieeii in tiie existing land- 
rentai contraets tliat you tliiid; miglit lie improviKl, eitlier by general custom 
or by law? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, I do not know exactly liow to answer tliat (luestion. I 
do not know of any improvement. 1 do not know of any improvement that 
could be made. IVe liuve our own contract. I draw my own contracts and 
have them printed. I lane a form in my pocket. 

Chairman Walsh. Wmdd you lie kind enougli to sulmiit it? 

(The form of contract referred to was suhmilted in printed form.) 

Mr. P.VDGirr. I iiave a blank eoulract, and 1 also liave one sigmsl up liy one 
of the men—tiie farmers tiii.s yisir. 

Cliairraan Walsh. All of your contracts in writing? 

Mr. Padgitt. Printeil. 

Clmirinan Walsh. Wiiat is (lie custom generally in your country - i.-i it to 
have tliem in writing or verlialV 

Mr. Padgitt, Verliai. 

Cliairman Walsh. I wisii you Mould .iusi sketch in your oivn way, if you 
please, Mr. I’adgitt, the tendency of the tenant -the experience you Iiave Iiad 
witli your tenants m UIi I'efm'ence to the contracts tiiey make, and tiie wtty they 
live, and the interest tliey take in the property, and anytliing of that kind that 
yon think ivould tlirow liglit upon our imiuiry.. You have Ikhmi lieiie for tiie last 
couple of days, iiave you? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .\ud you have heard descrilKMl by .some of tiie witnesses 
certain general conditions in various ]iarts of the HtateV 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And in other .Stales? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now I wish you to give your lir.st-Iiaml expei-ience—Iiow 
your tenants gi't along, Iiom- many of them graduate from tenants, and those 
tliat do not desire to do so, and still make a profit; lioiv your prois'ity is repre¬ 
sented. etc. 

Mr. Padgitt. A\ ell, our tenants .seem to want to get along witli th(‘ landlord. 

Chairman Walsh. How many iiave you, first? 

Mr. Padgitt. We have 22. 

Chairniaii Walsh. I wish you Mould descrihe the .amount of land that they 
have to operate. 

Mr. PAiajiTT. Usually about T-'i acres; that is, with one team. 

Chairman Walsh. Wind Mould he the income, the average income, in an ordi¬ 
nary year of one of your tenaflts? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, an average, say for 10 years, I exiiect It would run about 
a quarter of a bale of cotton, averaging it all tiie nay through. 

Chairman Wai-sh. I do not exactly understand you myself. I would like you 
to make It a little more full. 

Mr. Padgitt. 1 mean the averaf^* of 10 years M ould lie a quarter of a bale of 
cotton to the acre for each year for the 10 years, 

Cbalnnaii Walsh. I would like you to jiut that in a lump sum in dollars. 
What would a man get out of it—-tliut is. a one-team farmer on tiie amount of 
land which you have on your iilaee, .say 75 aefesV What would lie Ids profit? 

Mr. Padgitt. Oli, tie Mould make alioiit $?!>(). 

Chairman Wai.sh. AlMiut .$750 each year? 

Mr. Padgitt. That Is, If he made a crop as I have just .stated. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give an average of tiie force tliat you have on 
each place—tiie number of persons Morking lu the family? 
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Mr. Padgitt. The famlllos vary. Soinotinirs wp will havp a man and Ids wife 
that will farm, and then we will have a man with a family of five or .six chil¬ 
dren, and maybe eight. 

Chairman W.^lsh. Do the nomen generally work in the field? 

Mr. Paugitt. Not all the time; no, sir. 

Chairman WAi.sir. What do they <loV 

Mr. Pauui'I'T. They pick cotton. 

Chiiirman Wagsh. Do they do anything else? r>o they chop? 

Mr. I’ADGiTT. Yes; they chop and hoe. 

Chuirnian W.vi.kii. .\nd plant? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, they hoe the cotton, 

(fiiairnian Wai.,sii. Is that generaliy the case? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes; they usually do. 

Chainnan Wai.sh. At what age do the children usually take part? 

Mr. I’ADta iT. When they are prohahly S y»'ai’s old. 

Chairman W.\r.sii. Is Ihere tiny ('ffort made to get renters who have large 
families of children? 

Mr. Padgitt, Well, it is more desiralile to have a large family. There is an 
effort made to get them. 

tllmirman W.M.sTt. What docs the desiraliiiity consist in? Does it make the 
people stay there, ilo they raise more crop, or what? 

Mr. I’ADiarr. Tiie counti-y i.s thinly settled as compared to the hlack-lami belt, 
and it is right hard to get labor in the fall when It conies to a cotton cro|i. And 
if they have a large family, he has his force there at home to iiick out the <Top, 
in addition to any other lalior he may secure in any other iihice. In other 
woi'fls, the family can gather the crop. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What sm’t of Icmant houses do .\on hav(‘ on your iilaces 
for the families? 

Mr. 1‘ai>gitt. We hav(' box houses: that is, some of them have three rooin.s 
in them and some four. Jlost of them have two bedrooms and a shed tiehind 
in wliicli they cook and eat. 

Chainnan Wai.sh. Wliat is done toward ket'ping these lionse.s in reimir? 

Mr. P.tDGiTT. Well, when it is ne<*essury to make any lepairs on them, we 
order the liimlier or shingles or ,anylliing Unit is necessary and repair them 
right away. 

ChaiiTiiaii Walsh. What is the smallest house, the cheapest house on your 
phK-e? How many rooms and what is tlie cost of it to build? 

Mr. PadgI' I'I'. 'I'he clieaiiest liouse on the place is the two-room lioiLsm 

Cliaiiinan Wai.sh. Wliat would it co.st to Iniild? 

Mr. Padgitt. Cost aiiout !|i‘22.">. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And the best house on the place occupied by the 22 
families is how large? 

Mr, PADtiiTT. The best lioiisi' is a four-room hou.se. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are these all tenant houses that the.se 22 families occup.v. 
and liave tli(>y alwa.As bemi used by tenants, or were tliey ever ti.sed by owners? 

lilr. P.VDGiT'i. 'I’hey have never been u.sed b.v an owner. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All tenant iioiisi's? 

Mr. Padgitt. All tenant houses. 

Cliiiirraan Walsh. Ituilt by you or tlie family? 

Mr. Padgttt. We build the houses. 

Chairman Walsh. Iltiilt all of theni? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much is tin' highest prtce? 

Mr. Padgitt. The liigliest iiriis' is about $4tXI. 

Clialrman Wal-su. And tlie largest one of tlieiii? 

Mr. PADGirr. That would be a four-room bouse. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The largest would be a four-room liouse? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. • 

Cliairman Walsh. And tlio.se rooms would Ih» how large? .lust de.scribe 
them. 

Mr. Padgitt. You mean the dimetision.s of the riMuiis? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; the dimensions of the rooms and the ntimiier of I 
them. 

Mr. Padgitt. There would be two rooms front, and there would be about i 
16 by 18 feet, and on the rear there ks a shed that runs all tlie way across this i 
house. 
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Clifilrman Walsh. Is Hint counted as a room? 

Mr. Padoitt. Yes; that is one. 

(ilminiiiin Wai.sh. That Is one of tlie four? 

Mr. Padoitt. Tliat i.s one of the rooms which tiiey use as a (lining room and 
to cook, use it as a dining room as well. 

Pliairnian Walsh. Have they n porch? 

ilr. Padoitt. Yes; it is roofed over and all inclosed. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Is tlie otiier room that you speak of as a kitchen, is that 
used ns a bedroom also? 

Mr. I’adciitt. Well, they do not use them ns bedrooms. Rut there is a parti¬ 
tion in between, .separating tlie dining room and the kitchen from the front 
romii. It is not all together. 

Chairman Walsh. ,\re these houses screimed to keep imt mosijnitoi's and 
flies? 

Mr. Padoitt. They are not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are they erected with regard to sanitary drainage of 
any sort? 

-Mr. Padoitt. In hnilding the house, usually we locale a site where we (“an 
build on a hill uliere the wat(>r will run away from the hims(‘, and ns far as 
sewerage or anything of that kind is concerned we do not Imie It. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Any artificial drainage of any kind? 

Mr. Padoitt. .No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask', you if in your opinion a tenant 
can cultivate T.') acres of land as provided in your contract witliout at least 
tlie aid of other namibers of his family, ids wife and cliildren? 

•Mr. Padoitt. Well, lie woulil liave to use ids wife and cliildren to cultivate 
that. 

(ihairniau Wai.sh. .\nd at (he pre.sent |iriccs could he hire dally labor ill 
any amount? 

.Mr. Padoitt. No; It is dlliiciilt to get the day hihor. 

Chairman Wai.sh. But. if he could, what would his Income be in that re¬ 
spect? Would you say his income would be sufliclent that he could hire daily 
labor without dindnishing it to such an CNtent tliat he could not make a living? 

Mr. P.ADOiTT. Yes; he would have to have the family to help bim on that crop. 

Chairman Wai.sh. He could not hire day •nihor? 

Mr. Padoitt. No; he could not hire daily lahor. It is a dillicult matter to 
get it. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Could lay as a matter td' fact, pay for it if he could get 
the lahor? 

Sir. Padoitt. Well, no; he could not very well pay for it unless he could 
make .some arrangeineiit with the niiiii to work for him and wail until fall for 
bis money. Then la' could get it out of the cotton crop. Sometimes they ex¬ 
change labor around through the .country. 

Chairman W.yi.sh. llav(‘ you noticed much sickness in these rural com¬ 
munities due to bad housing? 

Mr. Padoitt. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is there much illness in those communities? 

Mr. Padoitt. Very little. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do the landlords in your section here feel any social 
responsibility for the bousing of tenants? Have yon ever suggested to them, 
for instance, that the medical authorities have discovered that the mosiiuitoes 
are disease-carrying Insects, and tiles—have they ever suggested that they 
ought to screen their houses* or that the landlords would do it themselves, or 
suggest it to the tenant, or do they feel any resiionsibility of that sort toward 
the tenant? 

Mr. I'ADGiTT. Well, no; it has never been suggested, and the tenants never 
wants screens, and (he landlords don't furnish them, and if lie did they wouldn’t 
stay in 24 hours. They would Iireak them out. They wouldn’t know how to 
take care of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tried It? Have any ever been broken out in 
that way? 

Mr. Padoitt. We have not tried it; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Do tenants appear to have proper consideration for the 
property of the landlords in your section? 

Mr. Padoitt. .Some do. 

(Chairman IValsh. Well, on the whole, how la that? 
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Mr. Pajjgitt. I think they have regard for taking care of things—that is, in 
a way—but still they take no great interest in it. 

Chalnnun Walsh. Does your agent keep up an inspeetlon of yo\ir property 
to see that the tenants do take good care of It? 

Mr. Padgitt. He does. 

('hairman Walsh. I wisli to ask you a question or two abotit the selaxds. 
What sort of schools have yon there—country schools? 

Mr. Padgitt. We have very good country schools; that Is, good average 
(snintry schools. 

(’hairman W.vlsh. .lust describe liow they are in your section of the country; 
describe the school. Is it brick or frame? 

.Mr. Padgitt. They are frame. 

(lliairman Walsh. .And the nunilier of rooms in them? 

Mr. Padgitt. Two rooms in the schoolliouse at this little town; and we Imve 
other schools around on the rancli. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of schools are they? 

Mr. Padgitt. They are schools of one room. 

Chairman Walsh. And by whom are tlie teachers employed? 

Mr. I’ADGirT. By the county. 

Ghtiirmun Walsh. That applies to those tliat you have on the ranches, also? 

Jlr. Padgi tt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Wliat has Iteen done toward tlie estalilishment of voca¬ 
tional training In agriculture and home economics, and the like, In your sec¬ 
tion? 

■Mr. Padgitt. Well, there is a lady up there that is teaching a scliool, and 
she teaches the clnldreii liow to can lertain vegetaliles so tliey can put up 
their vegetables and have a winter supply for the following winter. I lulglit 
say this lady is going down on the ranch to teacli them down there in the sum- 
iner bow to can vegetables and keej) them so that they will have sometliing 
in the winter and will not have to go to tlie stoi-e to buy stuff. 

Chairman Walsh. From wimt source does this lady come wlio is teacliing in 
the school? 

Mr. Padgitt. From one of the towns in the county. Half of salary paid 
by Government and halt by Coleman County. 

Chairman \V\lsh. Mr. Padgitt,*1 believe that in 1912 there was some dis¬ 
content among your tenants out of wlilch some trouble grew, Mr. Holman tells 
me; and Mr. Holman tells me you would like to make some explanation on 
that. I wish you would do so. 

■Mr. Padgitt. All rigid, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I wouid like, if you will, for yon to tell It in your own 
way, as you are more familiar witli it. 

Mr. Padgitt. Several years a'go there was a party fi'om Clneinnatt and Chi¬ 
cago, both ladlt'S and gentlemen, wlio came down there on tlie ranch. Tliey 
were Socialists, and they would talk to the people dow n under the iwcnn trees 
and on the river hanks. 

Chairman AYalsh. AA’liere did you live at tliat time, Mr. Padgitt? 

Mr. Padgitt. I was here in Dallas at that time. 

(thairman AVai.sh. How far Is this jilace from Dallas? 

-Mr. Padgitt. It is 288 niile.s. 

Chairman AValsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Padgitt. So, later along, wlien they came down and talked to tlieiii, there 
were a great many Socialists in the country. 

(’hairman AA'ai.sh. How long was that prior to 1912? » 

Mr. Padgitt. That was along nliout 1999 or 1^0, 1 believe, those summers. 
And the Socialists got so strong there before the last presidential election that 
the community organised an .Antl-Soelnlistlc League. Now, I was not in the 
(ountry at the time, and I did not know^ anything about it. Btd they organized 
this Anti-Socialist League, and the Socialists and the .Anti-Socialists would 
light each other, have meetings at the schoolflouses, hut no violence. 

Chairman AValsh. Did they meet at the schoolliouses on your ranch? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes, sir. The S<K.ialists would have their meeting and then 
(he Anti-Socialists would have their.s, and they hud a general iKiliticnl fight 
there. That was a free-for-all fight. 

Chairman AValsh. How many tenants were on your place at that time? 

.Mr. Padgitt. There were about the same number. 

Chairman AValsh. Twenty-two fiimllles? 
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Mr. r.VDOiTT. Yes. There are tenants all arounil ilie country that farm for 
other people and lanilowtiers. .So this flaht Rot so warm, they got worked up 
so about It. and they wanted me to discharge a man I had down there—Mr. 
Itives—and tlu'.v petitioned—that is, the .Swialists did—me to come there and 
Jet him go. 

Chairman tY.u.sii. For you to come in person? 

Mr. I’ADOTTf. Yes; for me to come in person and discharge iiim, that they did 
not want him in I lie couulry any longer. Mr. Iliviw was elected secretary of 
the Anti-Socialist League. So I had laid my plans to go down there, and a few 
hours before I took my train I received this itetitlon. So I proeeetled on the 
.lourney, anyway, anil went down, and when I got there there were a few men— 
the Socialist i'arty had written me and said that the,y would like to see me at 
the schoollionse at 2.30. 

Chairman W.ti.sii. Were they yonr own tenants? 

Mr. I’AiKiiTT. ,Some were and some wei'e not. Some were landowners. 

Chairman Wacsit. These landowners were Socialists also? 

Sir. I’ADoiTr Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. I’ADGiTT. So they said they would like to sec me at the .schoollionse at 
2.30. O'liey noticed that Mrs. Ihuigilt was with me, and to bring her, Um), and 
iet tier come to llie selioollionse. I ri'plicd that I would be glad to meet them 
at 2.30 at the selioollionse. 1 went over to see what they had to say, and the 
.sum and substance of the thing was they wanted me to discharge Mr. Klves, 
my man there, lie was looking afler the bnsine.ss for me, bud been with me 
almost live years of tiiat tinu’. So I told I hem I felt like Mr. Itives was 
doing me good work thei'e; he was looking after everything; in fact, I iiad a 
writlen contract with him—a signed contract—and 1 could not let him go for 
that reason. If I had not liad tli(‘ contract signed I would not have let him go, 
anyway. 

Cliairnian tVAr.sn. Wliat was their comiilaint, if any, against Mr. Hives? 

Jlr. I'Annn'T. lie was seci'etary of tlie Anti-Socialist League, and any artidc.s 
lliat were written, lie would sigh lhe.se articles. The people got it into their 
beads that I was backing liiiii up. This is all a mistake. 

Ciiairnian tV.VLsii. Had .Mr. Itives dismis.sed any of llie families from your 
place prior to lids time? , « 

.Mr. Padoitt. Yes; he dlsnikssed some. 

Chairman Wai.su. How many? 

IMr. Pauoitt. I believe there were aliout siv or .seven. .So they wanteil me to 
discharge Mr. Hives. I told llieni I could not do it on account of having this 
contract. I .said that even tliougli I did not liave this contract I would not let 
him go; and that if tlie Heiiublieans or Democrats or any other political parly 
wanted me to let my man go I felt like they were interfering with my personal 
riglits, and they should not dictate to me as to that question. I felt that I had 
the right to liave the man there, and I felt like he was all right, because they 
■were working out on lids political proposition, and they wanted me to get rid 
of Idm, and I told them 1 wouldn’t do that; that I would keep him there. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was tliei-e any cliarge of inetbciency or negligence or 
destruction of yonr property on the pari of tlie.so six or seven families that 
were dismissed? Did tliat all grow out of the political agitation, al.so? 

Mr. Padoitt. Well, I think it grew out of the political agitation. 

Cliairman M’alsh. Were tin' peopl(> that were di.smi,ssed active in this agita¬ 
tion, this .Soi-ialist agitation? 

.Mr. I’adoitt. You niean the jiarties tliat my man dlsmissisl? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; llif ones Hiat Mr. Hives dismissed, tlie six or seven 
families; were they active in this agitation? 

Mr. Padoitt. Yes; tliey were active in it. 

Chairman Walsh. I wlsli you would Just give the surrounding.s of the dis¬ 
missal of these pisqile, please, as you got it from Mr. Hives? 

Mr. Padoitt. Well, tlie way > got it from Klves. he wanted to make an 
arrangement for the tenants next year, and he felt like these men would stay 
on the land up to tlie 1st of .lamiary and then move away, b-aving tlie land 
lay out for tlio following year. I think he got a tip on that pretty straight, 
tliat tlicy were going to do tliat. And he let them go .so that he could have 
an opportunity of getting other men to put in their jilace and not let them 
leave the place .lamiary 1 when it was too lute to get others to take their 
places. 
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Ulialrman IVat.sh. Was there any difTioxilty abont the settlement of tlie 
leoounts wltli these men? 

Mr, Padgiit. No, sir. , , 

Chairman Wai.sh. What time were they disnn.ssed; xvimt time ol the year? 
Mr Padgitt. Along in tiie summer; but they did not have to give isisse-sslon 
)t their places, however, until the following .lanimry 1. We rent from .lanuary 
I to January 1, But they were told we did not want them any longer after 

lanuary 1. . , ^ o 

Chairman IV'alsh. AVere they good or poor farmers? 

Mr. Padgitt. Some were good farmer.s and some weie poor. 

Chairman Wat.su. How long had the oldest of them la-en on Hie place? 

Mr. 1‘ADGITT. About three years. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. And the shortest, or newest; of them, how long? 

Mr. Padgitt. One year. , , 

Chairman Wai.sh. Proceed, pleasi*. Aon were .saying that they asked .\ou to 
tome out at 2.30 and bring Mrs. Padgitt witli you; said you would meet tliem. 

Mr. PvDGiTT. AVe did meet them; and as I explained they wanted me to let 
Hives go, and I would not let him go, even if everyone had petitioned me, 
Ilepublicans, Socialist.s, or Democrats, or anyone else, because I thought tliat 
nterfered i\ ith my right to decide who .should be on the property. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did they present any grievances except their desire to 


lave'Rives removed? 

Mr. Padgitt. No, sir. They said that was the only grievance they had and 
lhat the only grievance they had against him was letting these men out, I 
ivill get through with the Rives jiart of it. After we would not let Rives 
go it .seemed to terrify these Socialists or make them awful mad and they 
wrote us up in the Sociali.st paper down here. 

Cliairman AV.vi.sn. At Dallas? 

Mr. Padgitt. No; at Halletsvllie; lint the article was exaggerated very much. 
And there was a young fellow there who used to answer the articles in tlie 
Socialist iiaiier. Tills young fellow was using a Coleuiau paper and the others 
were using the Socialist paper. "I'lic thing went along from bad to wor.se until 
after the election was over and .Mr. Wilson was electcsl President, ami then 
the whole thing quieted down and you did not hear anything more of it at all. 
I can go down there and stay a mmith and will not lieai any political talk in 


tlie country. 

Chairman AA’alsii. (If your tenants that were dismissed, wei'c any present 
at tlie meeting at tlie schoolliouse? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yi's; tliey wore tliere. 

Chairman AA'.vlsh. Did tliey present tiuar laise lo you and tail; lo you 
ahout til is? 

Afr. Padgitt. Y'es. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Did tliey elaim lliey were lieiiig lamed away on account 
of their political convictions? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes; that is wliat they claimed. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. AA’hat did you say to tlieiii aliout it? 

Mr. Padgitt. I told them 1 liad autlioriged Rives to rei>re.sent me and to 
manage tlie propert.v to tlie host advantage, and wlieii anything came up to use 
his own judguient ami not write me at all times or telepliono me,, but to act 
for hlra.self, and tliat if he let a man go or dlii aiiytldng down there, I ap- 
proveil of it, because I did not want to take tlie isisition of taking back 


wliat he did. 

Chairman AVai..sii. How long diil yon remain tlierj; at lliis’Visil? 

Mr. Padgitt. I stayed aliout tlirw days. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Have you ever liied down lliere since? 

Mr. Padgitt. Not since. 

Chairman AA'.u.sh. Is Rives still on the place? 

Mr. Padgitt. No; he Is not tliere now. „ 

Chairman AValsii. AVTio is yoiir agent tliere now? 

Mr. Padgitt. A mini liy tlie name of R. L. San er. 

Chairman AAkvi-sii. Have you liud any furtlier troulde with your tcnaiiis? 
Mr. Padgitt. Not a hit. 

Ctialrniaii AA’aj.sii. How long lias tlie longest one of tin* 22 heen on your 
place? 

Mr. Padgitt. Ahout five years. 

Chairman AVapsu. And the sliortest one, of course, this year? 
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Mr. Padgitt. Tos. 

Chuiiiiian Walsu. Ho\v Ions do the tenants down there .stay on a place, 
as a rule? 

Sir. Padgitt. Well, tliey stay probably four or five years; some do not stay 
loiiKor than a year. It is owinit to liow thrifty a man is and If he wants to 
make something for himself; yon find a man who docs stay with you a long 
time to be thrifty. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do the tenants and people in the neighborhood use the 
selKMillionse in onler to discuss political affairs? 

Mr. Padgitt. They do not discuss politics any more; that has all been 
cut out. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Done away with altogether? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was any .suggestion made to them to cut It out? 

Mr. Padgitt. I wrote a letter to Itlves one time and I have a copy of the 
letter in my tiles and I told him I thought it would be a good idea to say to 
young Shakespeare Smith, which is his nom de plume, and tell him to discon¬ 
tinue writing articles, that it did the country no good; that It did Iiimself no 
good .ind kept upon agitation all the time; and I asked him to talk to him and 
see if lie could not get him to discontinue writing artich'S for the Coleman 
paiM'i-. 

Chairman Wai.sh. He was a good writer, was he? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Hives suggest that to him? 

Mr. Padgitt. I don't know whether he did or not. 

Chairman W.u.sii. AVas Shakespeare Smith a tenant of yiairs? 

Mr. Padgitt. No; lie was a son of a lady out tliere tliat we sold a piece of 
land to, and this young niaii farmed her land for her; she is a widow. 

Chairman Walsh. AVa.s It paid for in full? 

Mr. Padgitt. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How much of a piece of land was it? 

-Mr. Padgitt. .About 1(1(1 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of an encumbrance was on it? How much 
had been paid up? , 

Mr. Padgitt. I am not sure about that without referring to my hooks. 

Chairman Walsh. What was it worth? 

Mr. Padiutt. About .$2.t an acre. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When Hives spoke to him did he discontinued writing 
the articles? 

Mr. Padgitt. T did not see any more; I think he rpiit shortly after that. 
The political light was over anyway and when it was over they stopped writ¬ 
ing the articles. 

Cliairman W.al.sii. Is there anything you would like to state to the com¬ 
mission, -Mr. Padgitt, that I have not askeil you? 1 have not gone into thl.s 
as liberally with you as with some of the otliers and unless there is some 
point you might be a—point of dlsimte or that you might wish to correct- 

Mr. Padgitt. 1 just want to state that I haven't got it in for any man, no 
matter what his politics may be, whether Democrat or Socialist or ft Republican, 
and I would not refuse to rent to a man if he was a Socialist, providing I 
knew the man and knew he was a good farmer and was well equipped, and 
that he would not give any trouble in the country. 

Chairman AVAisy. AA'hat do you mean by lieing a good farmer? Do you 
mean being skilled in the sdience of agriculture? 

Mr. Padgitt. Having good teams and implements and being jirepiired to farm 
In a skillful manner. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'hat do you mean by Id.s not giving trouble in the 
country? 

Mr. Padgitt. Tliat is, to agitate and stir up trouble and talk at the store 
and k(>ep cverybialy stirred up all the time. 

Chairman AValsh. Suppose that lie had certain principles that he held were 
beneficial to mankind and that he believed In, do you think it would be go^ 
or bad for him to say it? 

.Mr. Padgitt. If he had anything good to say, it might he gootl for him to 
say it. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’ho would be the Judge of wliether what another man 
might say wa.s good? 
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Mr. Padoitt. Th<? (*oiunwni(y would have to bo tlio .Indfto as to what kind 

of a niuii he was. . , . . i 

Chairman Watsh. 1 mean as to what ho said? I mean now particulaily as 
to his uttoraucos, who would judge whether the.v were for the benolit of man¬ 
kind or otherwise? . . ^ 

Mr Padgiit. That we would he the judges of, or the man on the ranch now. 

bhiilrnmn Wai.sh. The man that sncceiHled Hives? 

Mr Padoitt Yes; he would be the Judge of whether a man was attending to 
his business or not and staying on the farm and working It, and we could 
mighty soon tell whether ho was a go<id farmer or not. But If ho was a man 
who would .stay away from his farm and talk at the store and stir up trouble, 
we would not want that man in the country, whether he was a llemocrat, a 
Socialist, or anything else. M’e want men to attend to business and make the 

^''*nuSman 'Walsh. That Is. j'ou would be the Judge of him. With respect to 
your last answer, with regard to whether ho made the utterances iluring work¬ 
ing hours—what time of the day do they work—what time do they go to work 

usually? , , , , , 

ilr. Paihhtt. It depends on the time ol the year; sometimes at 1 tind some¬ 
times at C. , 

Chairman Walsh. And how late do they work in the evening? 

Mr Padoitt. ITntii dark; until sundown, anyway. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not have any ohjecllon then, as I undersland 
your last answer, to a man, after those hours were over, to agitate any princi¬ 
ples he thought were right at the store or schoolhoiise. or any place else? 

Jlr Padoitt. I would obiect to it if he was doing me an injury and trying to 
make the balun<-e of our inen dissatisfied that were working all right, and if 
lie was doing or saying anything that was in any way injuring them or causing 
tiiem to bei.'onie illssatisfiiMl. I w'ould oliject to it. 

Chairman Walsh. For instance, if he said at the schoolhouse that tlie condi¬ 
tions under wliicli tlie tenants were coniiadled to live were rotten and no one 
onglit to aliide liy them, you would deem tiini a trouble raiser, would you? 

Mr. Padoitt. I would not dwm liini a troulde raiser Just for that. 

Chairman WiLsii. Wliat sort of agitation would you feel w’as sufflcient to 
say tluit a man was a man tliat fiiade trouble and that you did not want on 
vonr place? 

Mr. Padoitt. A man that would go around and would talk to the other men 
and cause them to liecome di.ssatislied, and poison their minds as to their land¬ 
lords and cause the men to dislike their landlords. In otlier words, if a man 
would talk to them and get tlieni stirred up to such a point—say something 
about tlie landlord and get tliem worked up to sucli a pltcli that they would 
want to go and lireak all the window liglits at tlie gin, whicli has been done, 
and to lireak Hie pump to riieces. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe in tlie record. Mr. Padgltt, any destruction of 
property. 

Mr. Padoitt. Of course. I do not l;now wlio did it and no one else knows; 


but it was done. 

ChaiiTiian Walsh. Was it at tlic time you were Iniving tlie troulde witli your 
tenants ? 

Mr. Padgi it. Yt>s. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Was It done in tlie niglit time? 

Mr. Padoitt. I do not know wlien it was done. , 

Chalrnuin Walsh. How many windows were bUBken at tlie gin liouse? 

Mr. Padoitt. All of the windows. 

Chairman Walsh. How many windows were there in the gin house? 

Mr. Padoitt. About 28. 

Chairman Walsh. AYhat other destruction of property was there at any time 
that might be attributed to the people that y«m were having trouble with? 

Mr. Padoitt. The destruction of the ininip at the gin. They threw' rocks on 
top of the steam pump. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a valuable pump? 

Mr. Padoitt. It cost $80 and we had to put a new’ one in. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any other destruction of proiierty? 

Mr. Padoitt. That is all I can recall now. 

Chairman, AValsh. When was tliat wltli reference to tlie time you came and 
had this meeting In this schoolhouse? 
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Mr. r.\DGiTT. In the summor of 1913, I think in Jniy. 

(iliairiniin Wai.sh. Wlicn was it you iiiui tlie mwtini;? 

Mr. I’ADGiTT. At the sciioolhouse? 

Ohainiian Wamh. Yes. 

Mr. Padoitt. Tliat was wiien we iiad tiic nieetiiiK in .Inly, 1013. 

(,'hairniau W'alsk. In 1913V 

Mr. I’AiHUTT. I tiiink tliat wn.s tlie year, just liet'ore the presiilential eleetioii. 

• Uiairinan Walsh. 1912, wasn’t it? 

Mr. I’AiKUTT. Yes; tliat wii.s tlie your; tliat is rijilit, 1912. 

Cliairiuan Walsh. And tliis proiK-rty was destroyed and injured that same 
summer? 

Mr. Paikiitt. Yes, sir. 

(iliairniaii Walsh. Did tliis do,struetion of property take place liefore or 
after tlie nieelina- you liad in tlie selioollioiise wlien yourself and wife attended? 

Mr. PADorrr. It took iilace afterwards. 

Dliairnuiii Wai-sh. Is it true tliat iiiwn one occasion tlie foreman of your 
ranch, or representatii e, liarricaded hliiLself in one of tlie selioolllooses to pro¬ 
tect liiinself attaiiist violence on tin' part of some of tlie tenants? 

Mr. Padcitt. I never heard of it. 

Dlialriimn Walsh. Tliat is all. Mr. I’adailt. unless you liave soinetliiiiK yon 
desire to volunteer fiirtlier. We will adjourn until to-morrow niorniiiK at 10 
o'cloci;. and if there is somethin;; further you have to say we will liear you at 
that time. 

Sir. Paikiitt. This troiilile would not liave come uii unless they wanteil me to 
let that man ;;o and tliat is the wliole thins in a mitsliell. 

tlliairman Walsh. Will you 1 k' kind enoiigli to lie back at 10 o’clock? 

Sir. Paikiitt. Yes; and 1 want to say that .Mr. Hives resigned and left me 
voluntarily; I did not discharge him. 

(lliairman WAi.sir. At this point we will stand uiijourutKl until to-morrow, 
Friday, Marcli 10. lOlii, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

(Whereu|ion the liearlng adjourned until Friday, .March 19, lOl.j, at 10 o’clock 
a. III., then to reconvene at the same place.) 


Dallas, Tl.v,. I'liildii, March lOI-'—10 a. in. 

Present; Chairman IValsli, Comniissioiiers i.emion and llarriman. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie commission will please come to order. 

TESimONY OF ME. J. TOM PADGITT—Continued. 

Mr. PADotTT. \Yhat time will suit the coiiimi.ssion for me to appear? I would 
like to make my.self clear on one particular iioliit. 

Chairman Walsh. Probably I will let you do it right now. 

Mr. Paikiitt. It was a point that was probably iniscoiisirued, and I want to 
make myself plain on that iHiliit. 

Cluiirman 1Val.sh. Very good. 

Mr. I’ADoiTT. When may I proceed? May I proceed now, .Mr. flhnirmati? 

Cbairiiian IValsh. Yes; you may proceed now. 

Mr. Padoitt. The point was in regard to talking around the country; that 
different ones In talking would lo.se time around their farni.s; that is the point 
I want to make clear, that—I do not mean to say that I do not allow a man 
freedom of .speech, ifut I thijik every man has the right to talk or say any¬ 
thing be wishes; liiit the idea I intended to convey was that if his talking made 
liim lose time from liLs farm and made him neglect hl.s farm, that I then had a 
right to say something; hot as long as he talkiul and then could attend to the 
farm, of course I would not comsider that I should interfere with him in the 
least. • 

Chairman Waf^ih. Was that all, Mr. Padgitt? 

Mr. Padgitt. I understand you are going to have Mr. Ulves next. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Paikiitt. He will tell yon all about the recent trouble. 

Chiilrmaii Watjih. Yes; I have a little outline that I am going to ask him 
about these specific things. 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes; that Is all right. I have a lot of memoranda here that 
probiihly might be apropos just at the present time, but It is a little history of 
the ranch; early history. 
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Chairman W'aish. What does It cover? 

Mr. Padgitt. It goes back to 50 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got it In such sliaiie that you couUI offer it into 
the record? 

Mr. Padgitt. Weil, I just linve a little mcinoranduin. 

Chairman IValsh. May I ask you, tlien, that in regard to the historical part 
of It you kindly write it and .submit it. and I will make it a ))ar t of your testi¬ 
mony and it will go into the pernianeut record of the commission. 

Mr. Padqitt. Tlmt will be all rlgltt. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 would mueli prefer to do it in tliat way. Write the Ids- 
torleal part, and any suggestions you <lesire to mal;e altout tlie development of 
the whole situation, and I will lie very glad to take it and make it a part of 
the permanent records, and it will go to the wliole comml.ssion. 

Mr. Paooitt. The only reason I thouglit it necessary to go back and bring 
it up to the pre.sent day was to sliow that on tlie rtiinli in regard to Hie 
colonization of it that generally we are considered sulistantial i>eopje, and that 
we are not inclined to do a tenant wrong. 

Chairman Walsh, I would be very glad to have il. 

Mr. Padciitt. On the other hand, we would rather do him good tlnin do him 
any harm. 

Chairman W.ti.sir. Thank you, Jlr. Padgitt. 

Mr. Rives. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. C. A. RIVES. 


Chairman W.\r..sii. What is your nanicV 

Mr. Rivks, C. a. Rives. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat is your business? 

Mr. Rivks. Real estate business. 

Chairman 'Walsh, Yon live at Ryan? 

Mr. Rivks. No; Hastings. 

Chairman Walsh. In business for yourself? 

Mr. Rivks. Yes, sir. 

CUainnan WAt.sn. I lielicve you were formerlv tin- Ninieriiilendeut of Hie 
Padgitt estate? * 

Mr. Rives. For five years, loss one mouHi. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon are the Mr. Rives that wa.s spoken of limv? 

Mr. Rives. I am the man; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please briefly sivetcli what your business life lias been, 
Mr. Rives, since .you grew ti|i—wliat yoor de\elopnient has been. 

Mr. Rives. Well. I was raisetl on a farm in Mlssottr! and in Rllis Comitv 
Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. What part of Mis.snuriV 

Mr. Rives. Central part: .and T taught sihool seven or eight years and have 
been In the grocery business and been in Hie collection Inisiiiess and tiotel liusi- 
ness and real estate business. 

Chairman Walsh. Where had you heeii iiimiediatelv iirior to coming lo Hie 
Padgitt ranch? 

Mr. Rives. Hastings, Okhi. 


Chairman Walsh. AVlint was your business Hiere? 

Mr. Rives. Real estate btislnes.s. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Had yon known Mr. Padgitt before? 

Mr. Rives. Well, only a month or two iirior to m!t going there. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly, how did yon hapiien to get the jiositlon? 

Mr. Rtvfjs. I was taking home seekers to the Padgitt ranch In Texas—or 
rather, to another part of the ranch that did not belong to Mr. Padgitt • but 
they had sold that off. and they were colonizing that and I was taking home 
severs down there and I got acquainted through Mr. Miller’s agent. 

Chairman Walsh. As a real estate man? 

Mr. Rives. As a real estate man. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go to the PndgitI estate from there’’ 

Inv became manager of that ranch. Mr. Padgitt was want- 

lug a man, ana he got my unnie- 

(luterriiptlng). T wish .you would dli-ect yourself to this 
m Int« heard sijokeu of, and I want .voit to understand that we do not 

tn- ng to vS? K tronble. but because we aro 

trying to gathei the spirit that exists publicly aud privately between laudlord 
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and tenant Ton got tlie point, I suppose, Mr. Rives? I wish you would go 
ahead and In your own way tell us how that trouble came up and how you 
undertook to handle it and all about It. 

Mr. Rivks. Well, when I went on the ranch I didn’t know anything jmrtlcu- 
larly about socialism, and they had me to subscribe for the paper, and I took 
their Apiieal to Reason, and they fried to make a Socialist out of me. 

Chairman Waush. Did j-ou live with your family on this place? 

Mr. ItrvKs. Yes. sir: on the ranch. 

Chairman Walsh. What were your general duties? 

Mr. Rives. My general duties were Just general supervision of the farm and 
the renting of those farms out and collecting the rent and .seeing about the 
repairs. 

Chairmaji Walsh. Did you farm any jiart oC if your.self? 

Mr. Rives. I did not. 

Chairman M'alsh. And you lived In the house furnisheil by the estate? 

-Mr. Rives. Well, It was partly furnished, and part of it we laid some of our 
own furniture. 

Chairman W.AL.SH. Yes; but I mean the house was givtui ytui by the estate— 
the house was on the land? 

Mr. Rive.s. Yes; it was on the land. 

Chairman WAt.sH. And how large a house was It? 

Mr. UrvES, About a seven-room modern house, 

Chairtnait Walsh. It was a modern house? 

Mr. Rive.s. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That had been used by the owner of the jdace at a prior 
time? 

Mr. Rives. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And you lived in lliat with how matiy of your family? 

Mr. Rive.s. I had a wife and three children at the time and one was Itorn 
while we were there. 

Chairmait Walsh. Very well. You may go ahead from that point, at which 
you were when I Interrupted yon. You took the -Appeal to Reason? 

Mr. Rives. The -Appeal to Rea.son; ye.s, sir; and when they found out I op¬ 
posed socialism, Just in a friendly way, I understand some of them—a great 
many of them—didn’t like me. I was outspoken and tohl them very plainly 
what I thought about it; tliat I did not believe in it; but we got along all right 
for a few years. The first notice of trouble was in 1911. I can give the names 
of the individuals, if you want them. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give the names of the individuals, and give the 
whole story. 

Mr. Rtve.s. a man hy the name of F. At. .Tohnson look paid of the roof off of 
a shed barn and puKle beehives out of it. I tried to get liiin to put it back 
from time to time, l>ut he would not do it. Air. ami Mrs. Padgltt were out 
there on a trip and noticed that the roof was off of the barn and asked me If a 
storm Iiad lilown off the roof, and I told him how It happened. He said, “ It 
Is not a good idea to keep people on the farm that destroy proiierty that way.” 
I don't think he named .lohnson. And when the time came around to make a 
new arrangeniejit he asked me if he could stay on the place, and I told him 
no. and I told him wliy he could not. 

In the same year a man liy the name of Alford Iiail n lease for 100 acres, and 
he wanted to lease an additional .">0 acres that year. He came to me and at¬ 
tempted to dictate Jo me who should livo here and who should live there, and 
talked to me in a very InsnWing manner, and when lie came to me to rent the 
additional .oO acres I told Idni lie coulil not have it, and I told him why. 

We had anotlier man by tlie name of .Tim Fntro that did not work as he 
should, and I let him go in 1911. 

Tliey were all tliree Socialists, Init I let them all go for cause. 

Chairman Walsh. What notice did you give tliem? 

Mr. Rives. I called on tlie farmers every few weeks, and wlicn I saw that 
they would not make good I would say, “ Mr. Brown, you can get another place 
next year.” 

Chairman Walsh. They were not put off right at the time? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir. 

Chainnan Walsh. fJo ahead. 

Mr. Rives. AVell, I have told alioul tliose tlireo. 

Chairman Walsh. Those were discliarged for cause? 
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Mr. Hm:s. Ye.?. That summer, .shortly after that, there was a committee 
of three Socialists called at my residence and ask me to come away from the 
house, that they wanted to talk to me, and I went out to where they were, and 
they said they had had a meeting at the schoolhouse and they had found out I 
was renting out Socialists, and I told them I was not renting out Socialists, 
but treating them all alike, treating one man like another, and If they didn’t 
made good I let them go. They gave me to understand that If I were going to 
rent out Socialists they were going to boycott our gin. I talked to them in a 
nice way. 

Chairman Wal.sii. How many of them were there? 

Mr. Hives. Three. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were they ? 

Mr. Rives. T, D. Blackwell, a man hy the name of Tomlinson, and W. II. 
Faircloth. I said, “If you boycott this gin I wiil malco every Socialist on the 
ranch leave.” 

Well, it went on that way tind I thouglil evoryliody was .satislled, ami they 
did not boycott the gin. 

Chairman Walsh. How coulil tliey liave boycotted the gin? 

Mr. Rives. Just meet and have an understanding that they would take llieir 
cotton to some other gin. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. Mr. Rives. 

Mr. Rives. About the 3d of January 1 wont over on a certain part of the 
ranch on a business matter, and a Socialist hy tlie name of Frank Wilhelm 
said to me, “ Sir. Rives, do you know some of the hoys are going to leave yott?” 
I said, “No, Frank; what is the matter?” He said, "Tliey have a line-up here 
to leave, and they tried to get me to leave, Init I said no; that 1 was going to 
work the farm I have rcnti'd.” Tills man Alford was abandoning this ItX) 
acres, atid another man, by the name of Dalton, went away, and another man, 
Hayes, aimed to go, but failed to get a place. And they moved off without 
any notice to me, and left the fartns on my hands. I didn't think they treateil 
me right. 

The next snnmier, 1912—tip to that time the people in the community had 
taken sides—there was a great deal of confusion in flie iioighhorhood, iti the 
churches, and in the Sunday schools. The Socialist people kicked out of the 
union Stiiiday scfiool and organized »i Soi ialist Sttnday school and called it the 
“ Socialist Sunday sciiool.” It did not last very haig—just a short time, as I 
understand it—ami there was a good deal of confusion in the cliurches. I got 
most of my information on the chtircli htisincss from the church members and 
the pretichers. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the preachers take any side, one way or the other? 

Mr. Rives. Yes; well, in a way they did. They talked to tiie members and 
tried to get peace. I have a copy of a idler here from tlie pastor of the .\I. B. 
Cliurch South, He lived at Talpa, Tex., a town about hS miles from there. 

Clialrman Wal.sii. What is the general text id' it, Mr. Rives'; I am going to 
let yott offer that; in tlie record, becuu.se we are litirried. 

.Mr. Rives. It is just a short letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, i-ead tlie wlmle idler. 

Mr. Rives. It is a little hit of it, from here down to la-re, tiiat is all. | Read¬ 
ing:] 

“Talpa, Tex., June 1, 11)12. Mr. II. 1’. Allen, I.eaday. Tex." 

Mr. Allen was living at Leaday. 

Chairman Walsh. What was Mr. Allen? Was he a landowtier? 

Mr. Rive.s. No, sir; he was a mail carrier. [('oiiQmies reitding:| 

“ Dear Sir and Brother; ” 

Y’ou understand there was an Anti-Socialist League there to comlial socialism 

Clialrinnn Walsh. Who got that up? 

Mr. Rives. Tlie people of the community. 

Chalruiau Walsh. Did you have anything to lio willi it yourself? 

Mr. Rives. I did ns a citizen of the community. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you have anything to do as an organizer or promoter; 
did you pay any of the expenses, or anything of that kitid? 

Mg Rives. I was secretary. They had me—the first night we met tliere were 
38 members, and they appointed me secretary to go arotind and visit other mem¬ 
bers and get members for the organization; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you contribute any money? 

Mr. Ri\t5s. Yes; I contributed some money. We sent off for some Anti- 
Soelallst literature. 

38810*—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-5 
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Ohalriiiiin Walsh. Wu.s It your money that you contributedJ 
Mr. Uivp:.s. Ye.s; we all put in our pro rata, about 10 cents apiece, I think, 
tlhairnmn Wal.sh. All the contributions were by the neighbors, or was there 
any from Mr. Piidgltt or anyone else? 

Mr. ItivKs. No; from Mr. Padgltt none; no; nor no one else. 

Clhairmmi Walsh. Just yourselves? 

Mr. ttiviis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Co ahead. 

Mr. lloEs (cuutliiues reading) : 


Dear Sir. and Brothei!: 


Iteplying to youi' invitation lo .speak on .socialism at the Anti-Socialistic meet¬ 
ing on tile third Thursday niglit in June, will .say that it will give me pleasure 
to accept the invitation; hut I can not .say positively that it will be possible 
for me to lie tliere, owing lo tlie f.-iet tliat I will attend iectures at Georgetown 
from the lOtli to IPtli. I miglit possibly get home by noon that day, and in that 
event coidd drive down. Could lie willi you tlie ne.vt night or some niglit tlie 
next wecli. 

I want to congratulate you on tlie stand you iieople litive taken ngaiu.st tills 
menace to tlie liaiipiiiess and iirosperlty of lilierty-lovlng, Goil-fearing iieople. 

With tlie liglit tiirneil on and the fruits as well as tendencies of socialism 
exposed, it will lie on the toboggan everywhere. 

I liave been driven and coniixdled to take a firm .and delinite stand, and will 
be found ready at all times to aid in the publicity of tacts that show really 
what practiced socialism is. 

Go ahead with your nieeting; get another speaker, if you can, and if I get 
home in time I will run down lo your meellng tliat nighl. With regards, 
Yours, very truly, 


Gkoikik S. Kouneuay, 

I'antor Mrthoilixt Church Hoiilh, Tulim, Tc.r. 


Chairiiian Walsh. What position did the other ministers take? Was there 
any division aiuong them as to the issues? 

Mr. UivEs. Well. I don’t know iiboiit that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you recall any tliat favored the socialists? 

Rfr. ItivEs. Well, there was a Christian'iireacher by tlie naiiie of Carroll, or 
McCarroIl, that favored socialisni, and .1 was reliably- 

Ctiairnian Walsh. Will you let that go into the record? 

Mr. ItivEs. Yes. There was some inlliience brought to bear on him that he 
had either to <|uit socialism or (piit the church, and he (piit .socialism. He told 
me with his own nioiiih, be said, “ 1 have found but that .socialism is all wrong, 
find I iini going to put my time on tlie work of tlie Cord from now on.” 

Cliairnian Wat.sh. Where did Ihe pressure conic from to have him make his 
choice? 

Mr. Rivks. T think it was from his church, or some of the members. 

Cliairnian Walsh. From the )ieople of his church? 

Mr. Rivks. I innigiue so. I can’t say for sure. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Were lliere any llireals made against yon as siitieriii- 
teiident of that place? 

Mr. Rives. Well, I lioarii Ihero were siicli. I Iicard there won' llireals that 
I would get fired. 

Chairman Walsh. Any threats of personal violence? 

Mr. Rives. There was a man, a former iiiamiger whose hor.se liad lieen .shot 
while he was on tfti' horse ^iiie dark niglit down in a ravine, and T had Iind niy 
attention called to tlie fact, the way it was done, and I would he treated the 
eame way. 

Cliairnian Walsh. In what way; just state it. 

Rlr. Rives. Well, 1 had hecii told that I would get done like JoliiLsoii. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it Jiy .some person that you deemed to lie of the 
oppositioiiV 

Mr. Rives. No; It was persons, you see, that would not talk (o me. Tliiyy 
would talk to other parties, and the other parties would tell me. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. Well, now, you cniilii take that up and lead up to 
the closing of the schiMilhouse, and the ending of the trouble, please? 

air. Rives. Well, the closing of the schoolhbuse? I don’t know what you 
mean by that. 

Chairman Walsh. I think Mr. Padgltt said that finally they were asked not 
to liold any meetings in the schoolhouse on the ranch? 
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Mr. Rives. No; I think that Is a mistake. 

Chairman Waj^h. That Is a mistake? Maj'be I made the mistake. 

Mr. Padoitt. I did not make that statement. 

Chairman Walsii. Ma.vbe I made a mistake about It, then. 

Mr. Padoitt. If you will allow me to reply, I wrote Mr. Itives to ask him to 
request the young fellow who was answering the socialist articles in the 
paper to discontinue if he could prevail upon him to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. You might go ahead and sketch it, in your own way, tiic 
trouble from that point. 

Mr. Rives. Weil, now, the peoide were beginning to line up against e.ich 
other. And they talked from time to time, and had been talking for several 
months that they wore going to have to do something to reiloeni the country 
from socialism and to check the growtli of socialism. And so it was talked 
around, and tliey decided to meet, have meetings; the socialist people were 
meeting every week, and they said, “We ought to”—the people said, “We 
ought to meet and have an organization, just as tlie Socialists have, to fight 
against socialism, as they fight for It.” 

Chairman AValsh. How many did you finally get in your oi'ganization? 

Mr. Rives. We got 78, and a few that did not have tlielr names enrolled. 
Tliey were silent members, so to speak. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid you ha\e a debate over tlio matter? Hid you liavo a 
meeting? 

Mr. Rives. Yes; we had a mei'ting. 

Chairman AValsh. How many imaftings did you have? 

Mr. Rives. I don’t remember, sir. AA'e met occa.sionally for a wliile: we met 
regularly for three or four meetings, and tlien tliere was sometliing li.ifipened 
and we skipped a few meetings, and then we met again along until about Oie 
first of the year. 

Chairman AValsh. How many peotde would you say left; how many renters 
left on account of the dilliculty, altogether? 

Mr. Rinss. At the Padgltt ranch? 

Chairman AA'ai.sii. Yes. 

Mr. Rives. I think tliere were six of tliem—six or seven. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Hid you ask some of tliem to liring tlieir timaney to a 
close ? * • 

Mr. Rive.s. Hill I ask them to go? 

Chairman AVai.su. Hid you dismiss some of tliem, otlier than tiie.si.' tlirce you 
liave mentioned? 

Mr. liivES. Yes. 

Cliairnian AA'at.sh. How many? 

Mr. Ktvics. There were five or six or seven. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AAMiat reason did you give tiiom, Air. Rives? 

Mr. IltVEs. I Just told them I was afraid tliey wi're going to go liack on me 
like this other bunch did on tlie 1st of January; and then the pressure got so 
gi'cat and the confusion was so great tliat tlie anti-Socialist ptsiple salil they 
wouldn’t stay on our land if we keiit tlie Socialist tieoiile, and 1 (ireferred to 
keep tlie antl-Sofiallst people. 

Cliairman AValsh. AA'ere all tluil you retained aiiti-Socialist iieople, or were 
some of tlie Socialists permitted to remain? 

Mr. Rives. There was not any Socialists ix-rtiiitted to remain. 

Cliairman AValsh. After you got tlirougli tliere were no Socialists on your 
place? 

Mr. Rives. Not that I know of. 

Cliairman Walsh. AA'as there action taken by any other landowners or agents 
In the neighborhood of almut the same nature? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Yours was the only one, so far as you know, that met the 
matter openly? , 

Mr. Rives. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. AA’ere the tenants allowed to finish out their terms, or 
were tliey notified- 

Mr. llrvBS. Certainly. 

Chairman AValsh. There were none left except, you say, those who left vol¬ 
untarily? 

Mr. Rives, Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any talk with tliose who left voluntarily be¬ 
fore they left, as to why they did leave? 
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Mr. Rives. You mean those- 

Clialrmnn M alsu. The three you say that you had given uotlee to; had you 
any talk with those three at all about giving up their piace? 

Jlr. ItiVKS. Tiiut was a year before. 

Cbairnian AValsh. 1911? 

Mr. Rives. Yes. 

Chairnum Walsh. Hid you have any taik with them about tlieir leaving, tlie 
reason tiiey were leaving, or anyililng of that sort? 

Mr. Rives. Tiie only talk I had with the men—Sir. Alford talked to me about 
the addition of 50 acres. 

Clialrmnn Walsh. And you did not Imve any talk wltli tlie others? 

Jlr. Rives. No, sir; not that I remember of. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Do you remember Jtr. Padgltt’s testimony as to tlie lengtli 
of time in which they lind been on ids place? I think that the longest of them 
had been tliere throe years. Just what was that? 

Jlr. Rive.s. I think Jtr. Padgitt is mistaken about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Jlake any correction that you think may ive necessary. 

Mr. Rives. One family had been on that place- 

Chairman AVal.sk. Coinmissimier l.ennon .says the longest one Imd been there 
live years. Is that correct, Jlr. Ibidgltt? 

Jlr. Padoitt. That was the oldest tenant we liave on my ranch? 

Chairman AA'alsii. A’es; the tenant living there the longest. 

Jlr. Padgitt. The oldest tenant. I said, was on that ranch over five years. 

Cliairman AA’alsh. AA’eli, go ahead. Jlake your own statement, Jlr. Rives, 

Jtr. Rives. The JlcUride iieople were on the land when I went there, and I 
went there in 1908. 

Chairman AValsh. And tliese people, as a rule—the.se people that went off— 
were they all American people? 

Jlr. Rives. I tliink so. 

Cliairman AVal.sh. Jlr. AVilhelm evidently was not. 

Jlr. Rives. Seems that was a foreign name, but be was an American man. 

Chairman AVal.sh. An American—native American? 

Jtr. Rives. A’es. 

Chairman AValsh. llis—what is the ancestry, generally, of those tenant 
fanners? 

Jtr. Rives. Sontliern pen])le, mostly, 

f'hairman AA’alsh. And tbe.se were southern ]ieo]ile? 

Jtr. Rives. A’es, sir; so far as I know. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. ,\ml how long had they been Socialists? 

Jtr. Rives. I dini't know, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. As a rule, were fhey good farmers? 

Jtr. Rives. Well, they were just an aierage; some good, some liad, and .some 
medium. 

Chairman AA’al.sii. Now, I .am hurrying through a little this morning, Mr. 
Rives. Is there anything else connected with that particular outbreak there, 
that particular trouble, that you would like to mention that I have not called 
your attention to? 

Jlr. Rives. AA’ell, you wanted to know about the schoolhouse business. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Yes; I overlooked that. 

Mr. Rives. AVcll, we informed them around that we were going to liave a 
mei'ting at the scInKilhoii.se; and the Socialists got word that we were going to 
meet at the .schoolhouse. and they sent out runners and phoned all over the 
loiintry and galherhd together, and tiegan to gather In the schoolhouse; and 
some of the hoys says if we meet with tlie Socialists we will liave trouble, 
and we don't want any troiilde. and let’s go to the AA’oodman Hall; and we 
saw the manager of the hall and got permission to meet in the AA'ooilmnn Hall 
to avoid trouble; and we met tliere. And when they found we were in the 
AVoodinan Hall they left tlieir meeting and came down tliere and some of them 
talked rather bad about it. 

Chairman AValsh. AVImt was the distinct purpose of your meeting at the 
Woodma n Hall ? 

Jlr. Rives. Just to liave an anti-Sociallst niM'tlng to perfect an organization. 

Chairman AValsh. Just to perfect the organization? 

Mr. Rives. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Not siipiaised to be a public liearlng or discussloti, or 
siietches made to the public? 
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Sir. Hives. Nothing to the,public; no, sir. We were just going to discuss 
ways and means to handle the thing. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Proceed. 

Mr. Rives. And we told the Socialists the object of our meeting, and we 
says, “ Boys, we might say something that would offend you, and we would 
rather you would not be present this time. You can meet with us any time 
after tld.s.” So they got mad about it and went away and made threats that 
they were going to meet with us any time, and had a great wrangle about it, 
and wore going to send s<ane of the boys to the penitentiary for meeting be¬ 
hind closed doors; and they got up a long petition—Socialist j)elition to the 
sheriff—to have a deputy sheriff appointed, and they wanted a deputy shorltf 
down there immediately; but that all blew' over, aud we bad our meetings 
there and they had theirs, and the thing just went on in a general way. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was there any compulsion on either side to keep the 
others from speaking at the sclioolhouses? 

Mr. Uivns. No, sir. 

(ihairman Walsh. Did you deny the use of the schoolhousc to the other side? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Pld you ever request that meetings should not be hold In 
the school liouse? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsu. .After you got under way, were meetings held in the 
ordinary way In Hie seboolhouses by both .sides? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir; we continued to meet in tlio AVoodinan Hall. 

Chairman AV.vi.sii. Did you have deluites between itotli .side.s? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir; not in our meetings. 

Chairman AValsh. In the .Socialist meetings, were tlie conditions ns to farm 
tenants discussed, and Hie conditions of the farms and hou.ses and the crops 
raised, and such as that? 

Mr. Rives. The .Socialist meetings, I didn’t attend them, and I don't know 
what they did—what tliey discussed, only n.s I heard of it. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AATiat did you hear they discussed ? AVere they di.scuss- 
ing their conditions? 

Mr. Rives. 1 don't know, sir. 

Chairman A\'*\i,sh. Did you hear they were discussing their conditions? 

Mr. Rives. AVell, it was understood they were discussing socialism. 

(.'hairman AA'al.sit. AVell, as you understood it, did that include the personal 
condition of the man on Hie raiicli, as it was. and how they lived, what they 
earned, and the way the product of the soil was divided, and such things as 
that? 

Mr. Rives. I don’t know about that. 

Chairman AA’alsh. You don't know? 

Mr. Rives. No. 

Chairman AValsh. You never did ascertain what they were saying or what 
they were talking about? 

Sir. Rives. No, sir; we didn't bother anything about that alTair—their 
meetings. 

Chairman AA'ALsn. The sclioolhouses that were located on Hie I’adgitt Ranch, 
were they owned by the Padgitt estate or by the county? 

Sir. Rives. They were owneil by the county at Hint time. I think, formerly, 
the Padgitt people built the house and donated it to the county. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And tlie teaihers were furnished by the county? 

Sir. Rives. Y'e.s; under the public system of Hie,State. * 

Chairman AValsh. Did the teaciiers take any part in the controversy? 

Sir. Rives. No, sir. 

Chairman AA’al.sh. .And did the—well, you have detailed what the ministers 
did. That is all; thunk you, Sir. Rives. 

Sir. Davis—AV. T. Davis. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. AVIIIIAM T. DAVIS. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA’hat is your name? 

Mr. Davis. W. T. Davis. 

Chairman AVal.sh. AVliat does the “\V” stand for? 

Sir. Davis. AVilltam Travis. 

Chairman AValsh. Where do you live? 

Sir. Davis. I live in Coleman County. 
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Chaii mon Walsh. Wlmt is your business, plenso? 

Mr. Davis. I am a farmer. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a native of what State? 

Mr. Davis. Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. And what Is your ancestry? Where did you come from to 
Texas wiUi your family? 

Mr. Davis. I was born and raiscil in the State and never out of it. 

Chairman Wai.kii. Your father came from where? 

Mr. Davis. Kentucky. 

Chairman Walsh. And your mother came from wliere? 

Mr. Davis. Mississippi. 

Cliairman Wal.sii. Your ancestry is southern all the way liacl!? 

Mr. Davis. I'es. 

flhairman Walsh. How many children Iiave you? 

Mr. Davis. Ton living. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a farmer now? 

Mr. Davis. Y’es. 

Chairman Walsh. Are yon a tenant or an owner? 

Mr. Davis. I bought land, but I am under lease contract. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land ha\e yon that you bought? 

Mr. Davis. One hundred and eighly-livo acres. I liought I‘.>5 acres, but I 
lost 10 acres of it. 

Chairman Walsh. How much have yon paiil down on it? 

Mr. Davis. I paid $.j 00 when I bought it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it tillable land? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, How long have yon owm-d It? 

Mr. Davis. Ten years. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it being worktMi? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Ciiairman Walsh. P..v whom? 

Jlr. Davis. By me and my family. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you luiy that from llie savings—from your earnings 
ns a tenant farmer? 


Mr, Davis. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. That was the source of the money with which you hou.ght 
it? You earned it wiieii you were working as a tenant? 

Mr. Davis. Y'es: I earned it working a.s a tenant. 

Chairman YVai.sii. I wish you would hiiefly state, if yon eaii. Mr, Davis, 
wliat .vonr history has Iieen since yon grmv up iind went into husluess for 
voursolf Did you hegin as a temint? Just descvihe your history down to the 


present time. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. sir; I heg.in 


a lon.uit. T went on a farm as manager 


when I was 14 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. Manager for whom? 

Mr. Davis. For my mother and one sislir and in.vsolf. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that in Texas? 

Mr Dvvis Yes; in Brazos County. 'I’hat is wlierc I was rearevl. I was 
bom'west on the Guadalon|io Iliver, in Cillespie County. My father moved 
from there back wo.st on aeeoiuit of the Indians lieiug Iwtd. after I was tmrn. 
I went on the farm as farm manager ivlien I was 14, after my father died, 
with my motlier and one sister, and 1 have l>t*eii on a farm ever since. 

Chairman YValsii.- How long did ,vou reiimin as inamiger? 

Mr. Davis. Sixteen years Aat my mother lived a widow. 

Chairman W'alsh. YVere you iiaid a salary, or did you have a part of the 


proceeds? 

Mr. Davis. I had a iiart of tlie proceeds. , „ „ „„„ ,„,i „„„ 

Chairman Walsh, At tlie eud of the Id years, wheu you left there, did jou 
buy a tilace, or did you rent a pface? 

Mr. Davis. I rented. 

Chairman YValsh. YVlio did yon rent from next? 

Mr. Davis. From diflerent parties, a number of them; I could not go biiik 

""cha\mum WAi'sir. What was the largest and what was the smallest amount 
of land you farmed since you left .vonr mother’s P'hhe? mneh 

Mr. Davis. Wheu we lived lii Brazos County, we could not .attend to iMCli 
more land than If) acres, that was as mueh as you could manage. Iiecniise it 
rains a lot, aud the couditiou of the laud. 
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Ohairinan Walsh. Did yoiiv family work on tiie iand ns lliey grew up? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Cliairnian Walsh. How wore they divitied as to ixtys ami girls? 

Mr. Davis. They all worked in the field. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hoys have you, and how many girls? 

Mr. Davis. Five boys and five girls. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your wife work on the plaee all the time? 

Mr. Davis. No: my wife has not worked much in the field. 

Chairman Walsh. But she did work some on the place? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. She keeps house for the family? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And raised the cldldren? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And made tlieir clothes? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did the cooking lor the f.amil.v? 

Jlr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did she do an.v work in llie field at all? 

Mr. Davis. Once in a while. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of work did siic do in the field? 

Mr. Davi.s. Well, she worked in the garden, and sometimes hoed a liitle, 
and picked a little cotton. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Did yon keep cluckens, and a <’o\v, and so forth? 

Mr. D.vvis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is .vonr land worth now? 

Dr. Davis. I reckon It is worth ahout if-io an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it clear? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. There i.s an iiicninlirance on it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the laud you have under lease, what sort of a con¬ 
tract have you? 

Mr. Davis. I have a written contract, I have the contract with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you Jiavi' an.v oh.jwtion to letting us sw it? 

Mr. Davis. No; here it is. 

(The contract so offered hy tlie witness aiipears at tlie end of iliis suh.iwt as 
“Davis Exlilhit.”) 

Chairman Walsh. How long have yon lii-en on this place? 

Mr. Davis. For the tmst 10 year.s. 

Chairman Wal.sh. On tills same plaei'? 

Mr. Davls. Yes. 

Ctudrman Walsh. How much land have yon Iiere now under lease? 

Sir. Davls. I have liSo acres. 

Chairman W.vlsii. One hundred and eighty-live acres? 

Mr. Davi,s. Y’es. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you liecni renting from Mr. Miller all of tlmt 10 
years? 

Mr. D.vvis. No; I bought this iand from Mr. I’adgitt ami gave him $20 an 
acre for It as raw land. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Is that tiie land you ovin? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Cliairman IValsu. How aliout tlie amount of land yon Jiad lea.seil: I tlioiiglit 
you said yon were renting some laud al.so. • 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I am renting tlie place adjoining U. 

Chairman IValsh. Do yon work that yoursidf? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land do you rent? 

Mr. Davis. Forty-live acres in cnltivallon on the tract I got lea.seil. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat do you raise on tiiat land you have lea.sed? 

Mr. Davis. T raise cotton, Tliere was notliing on it thLs last year hut cotton. 
Chairman Walsh. How much cotton did you rai.se on it? 

Mr. Davis. 1 made 20 boles. My object in securing this land was only to 
get the grass; I pnld 25 cents an acre for the gra.ss. 

Chairman Walsh. Please tell us what stock you raise. 

Mr. Davis. I keep cattle tutU sheep, 
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Cliairman Watsii. How many rattle and how many sheep have yon? 

Mr. Davis. Sixteen head of cattle and 25 head of sheep, and some hogs and 
chii kens and a few dncks. 

t'halrinan Walsh. Were you <m the Padgitt estate at the time this trouble 
came up you heard testified to here? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman M’al.sh. Just go ahead. Jlr. Davis. If you will, please, and tell us 
In your own way, as you recollect, how it developed, and tlie circumstances of 
it generally. 

Mr. Davis. Well there was a Socialist local organized at the sehoolhouse at 
i.eday. I was one of the parties that went into tlie organization. 

Chairman Walsh. You had studied the subject, had you? 

Jlr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman W.ai.sh. Proceed. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. There was opposition against it from Jlr. Rives and Mr. Padgitt. 

Chairman W.vl.sh. Did you ever talk to Mr. Rives about it personally? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Chairman W.al.sh. Co ahead. 

.Mr. Davis. And some parties that was in the organization licoame a little 
unruly in regard to things tliat had been said, and. of course, it made things 
worse; and .Mr. Rives organized an .\ntl-Soclailst local, and they proctHided to 
do business behind closed doors tuid refuseil a man entrance to tile hall, the 
hall belonging to the IVoodmen. 

t-'halrman Walsh. Did tliey refuse that on more tliaii one occasion, at more 
than the first meeting, or just at tlie first, imvting'' 

Mr. Davis. Just at the first meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. (Jo aliead. 

Mr. D.wis. Tliere was unite a munlier in il:at local. There was one pastor 
in the local, W. W. Lancaster. 

Chairman IVai.sh. Wliat churcli did ho lielong to? 

Jlr. Davis. A Congregational Metliodist. 'I'licro were a few churcli nu'inbers 
in the local; I was one myself; I lielong to the Bapti.st ftlnirch. I wont into 
the organization when it was organized. Now, llicy had a union Sunday 
.school. 

Clialrman IVat.sh. That means a union of i.'ie cimrehes, a religious union? 

-Mr. Davis. Yes; and I was suiHU-intenilent of tlie Sunday scliool 18 months, 
and if there has been a Socialist Sunday scliool organized there I have never 
heard an.vtliing about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know anytliin.g alioiit the dismissal of these ten¬ 
ants that has been spoken of? 

.Mr. Davls. Yes. 

Clialrman Walsh. Please tell us all you know about that. 

.Mr. It.wis. Wh.v, thc.v was told wlieii tliey galliered tlie crops tlicy could walk; 
tlicy would not rent to Socialists any more. 

Chairman Walsh. Were all those that were turned away Socialists? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; well, I don't know that they are all .Soclali.sts; some went 
away that did imt lielong to tliat local. I don't know whether they were 
Socialists or not. 

Chairman Walsh. IVas there satisfaction or dissatisfaction among the ten¬ 
ants prior to 11)11. when this organization was had there? tVas there unrest 
among the tenants or were they satisfied? 

Mr. Davis. They were confused. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie cause of the confusion? 

•Mr. Davis. The conditions. 

Chairman 1V.il.sh. Dc.scrilie the conditions liriofly. if j-ou can. I see, Mr. 
Davis, that .vou have a iiajier in your hand: was there something you wished 
to offer? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. ^ 

Chairman W-alsh. What is it? 

Mr. Davis. 1 have here the names of the men that were excused. 

Chairman Walsh, (live their names. 

Mr. Davis. K. D. Alford, C. 1). McBride. 1Y. W. laiuciLSter, J'at Duiiniug 
E. C. -McBride, a Mr. Creel, and Sfarlou .lohnson. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know all thost* tieople? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you know their families? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Chnirman Walsh. Cnn give the uieuibers of their fumllles? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you talk to these people about the cireumstunccs 
under which they were comiielled to leave? 

Mr. Davis. No ; I didn't question them. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any general movement on the part of the ten¬ 
ants with reference to the dismissal of the tenants? Was there any action 
taken collectively by the tenants In the neighborhood? 

.Mr. Davis. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did these peo|)le go? 

.Ml-. Davis. Some rented from Mr. Miller: some went to Olclahoma. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land has Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Davis. I don't know how much laud he has. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you to dess rlhe some of the condltioiia; 
first, would you say that you were a typical farmer of that neighborhood? 


Mr. Davis. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is. you have a large family and yon do your work 
about like the other farmers do their work, Mr. Davis? 


Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But you started out 10 years ago witii this land? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you boiiglit that land, were all of your earnings 
those that you made as a tenant on j'our mother s land, or hail you farmed 
other land that .vou had leased? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I had farmed other land I had leased. 

Chairman Walsh. .So that all the money you had to buy land with you had 
earned on your motln*r'.s land or on Ibe land of other landlords? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the houses on these farms large enough houses for 
the average family on the tenant farms? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Why not? 

Mr. Dams. Well, they are reason.-dily i-onifortable and large enough for a 
man and his wife and two children. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they haveMiore than two children, as a rule? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. sir; I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. So that your criticism would be that Ibe houses are not 
large enough for the families that occupy them? 

Mr. Davis. Not for some of the families. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they kept in good reiiair? 

Mr. Davis. Tolerably good. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observeil any sickness in the cmniimnity causiHl 
by improfier housing? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there much overcrowding of the sleeping rooms in these 
houses? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir: largely there is. 

Chairman YVai.sh. Is that usual or unusual, that overcrowding that way? 

Mr. Davis. It is a little unusual. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the landlords improve the ti-nant houses readily and 
willingly? 

Mr, Davis. No. sir; I don't think they do. according to that contract; accord¬ 
ing to that contract you are required to keep tliqiii up yiliirself and Improve 
them yourself. 

Clinirnian Walsh. Do the landlord.^ appear to feel any resiioiisibilit.v for the 
social conditions of their tenants, and their housing? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; the main object is to get a man that will work the land 
with a big force and plenty of teams and push the mules <lown the road. 

Chairmun Walsh. What do you mean by “plenty of force”? 


Mr. Davis. A large number of children. 

Chnirman Walsh. At what age do those children go to work on the farms? 
Mr. Davis. Just ns soon as they can pull a cotton sack or hoc. 

Chnirman Walsh. What age would that be? 

ChaHmVifYY^LSH* D™tli'e’*teuauts appear’’ to have proper consideration for 
‘"MroTvlrlomf^rfa’lluJelegUgent alitUe eai-elesa in that particular. 
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Cliairman Watsii. How many rattle and how many sheep have yon? 

Mr. Davis. Sixteen head of cattle and 25 head of sheep, and some hogs and 
chii kens and a few dncks. 

t'halrinan Walsh. Were you <m the Padgitt estate at the time this trouble 
came up you heard testified to here? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman M’al.sh. Just go ahead. Jlr. Davis. If you will, please, and tell us 
In your own way, as you recollect, how it developed, and tlie circumstances of 
it generally. 

Mr. Davis. Well there was a Socialist local organized at the sehoolhouse at 
i.eday. I was one of the parties that went into tlie organization. 

Chairman Walsh. You had studied the subject, had you? 

Jlr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman W.ai.sh. Proceed. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. There was opposition against it from Jlr. Rives and Mr. Padgitt. 

Chairman W.vl.sh. Did you ever talk to Mr. Rives about it personally? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Chairman W.al.sh. Co ahead. 

.Mr. Davis. And some parties that was in the organization licoame a little 
unruly in regard to things tliat had been said, and. of course, it made things 
worse; and .Mr. Rives organized an .\ntl-Soclailst local, and they proctHided to 
do business behind closed doors tuid refuseil a man entrance to tile hall, the 
hall belonging to the IVoodmen. 

t-'halrman Walsh. Did tliey refuse that on more tliaii one occasion, at more 
than the first meeting, or just at tlie first, imvting'' 

Mr. Davis. Just at the first meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. (Jo aliead. 

Mr. D.wis. Tliere was unite a munlier in il:at local. There was one pastor 
in the local, W. W. Lancaster. 

Chairman IVai.sh. Wliat churcli did ho lielong to? 

Jlr. Davis. A Congregational Metliodist. 'I'licro were a few churcli nu'inbers 
in the local; I was one myself; I lielong to the Bapti.st ftlnirch. I wont into 
the organization when it was organized. Now, llicy had a union Sunday 
.school. 

Clialrman IVat.sh. That means a union of i.'ie cimrehes, a religious union? 

-Mr. Davis. Yes; and I was suiHU-intenilent of tlie Sunday scliool 18 months, 
and if there has been a Socialist Sunday scliool organized there I have never 
heard an.vtliing about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know anytliin.g alioiit the dismissal of these ten¬ 
ants that has been spoken of? 

.Mr. Davls. Yes. 

Clialrman Walsh. Please tell us all you know about that. 

.Mr. It.wis. Wh.v, thc.v was told wlieii tliey galliered tlie crops tlicy could walk; 
tlicy would not rent to Socialists any more. 

Chairman Walsh. Were all those that were turned away Socialists? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; well, I don't know that they are all .Soclali.sts; some went 
away that did imt lielong to tliat local. I don't know whether they were 
Socialists or not. 

Chairman Walsh. IVas there satisfaction or dissatisfaction among the ten¬ 
ants prior to 11)11. when this organization was had there? tVas there unrest 
among the tenants or were they satisfied? 

Mr. Davis. They were confused. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie cause of the confusion? 

•Mr. Davis. The conditions. 

Chairman 1V.il.sh. Dc.scrilie the conditions liriofly. if j-ou can. I see, Mr. 
Davis, that .vou have a iiajier in your hand: was there something you wished 
to offer? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. ^ 

Chairman W-alsh. What is it? 

Mr. Davis. 1 have here the names of the men that were excused. 

Chairman Walsh, (live their names. 

Mr. Davis. K. D. Alford, C. 1). McBride. 1Y. W. laiuciLSter, J'at Duiiniug 
E. C. -McBride, a Mr. Creel, and Sfarlou .lohnson. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know all thost* tieople? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you know their families? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Olmlrmnn Wai.sh. Wliiit Is the aotunl Interest paid by the tenants on ehatbd 
inortgoRes In your section? 

Mr. Davis. About 10 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference made in the eliarge for the .stuff 
bought if it is bouglit on long time? 

Mr. Davls. Yes, sir; tliore is a credit price and a cash prh'o. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat is tlie dift'erenco between tlie credit laice and the 
cash price? 

Mr. Davis. It runs from about !50 to CO jwr cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Do .you mean it is—do you mean tlie credit price is .'iO or 
CO per cent liiglier tlian tlie cash price? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. ITow much land can a one-team tenant farmer farm? 

Mr. Davi.s. Seventy-five acres. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Wliat would ids least income lie ordinarily if lie Inis a 
good, fair crop, fair crop conditions, and fair price? 

Mr. Davis. I never Iiave been able to figure tliat out, simply liecanse I never 
liave been aide to find anything on a farm wliereon you could liase tlie ligures. 

Cliairman Walsh. You have been unable to find it out? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have tried to do it? 

Mr. Davi.s. Yes, sir; there is nothing on a farm you can base any ligiires on 
at all—iiotliing wliatover. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is there any unrest among the tenants at the iu-i-sent 
time? 

Mr. Davis. Why, yes; right smart. 

Ciiairinan Walsh. First, is the unrest growing or diniinisliing? 

Mr. Davis. Wliy, they can not see notliing in Hie I'utiire. Ttiey lo.il; liaek 
over their past life and it is spent and nothing accumulated for old age, and 
tliey can not see notliing in tlie future. 

(iliairnian Walsh. Would you say, from your exp<‘rience, tlial tliat is in- 
lierent in Hie character of the man or conies from the system? 

Mr. Davi.s. Conies from the system evidently. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are these tenants you luive met, tlieso tenant farmers, 
average men so*far as their moral* are concerned, and industry and integrity? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. Now, of those men I inentioniMl tiiere are all of them 
hard-working men, honest, truthful men, and wealth producers, evcein one of 
them. There is one of them tliat I could not vouch for. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Well, is there any feeling on the iiart of Hie lenanls? 
What is the feeling on the iiart of Hie tenants that they are treatnl fairly or 
di.scriminated against? 

Mr. Davi.s. Well, di.scriminated against. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, so far as you can, voice into the 
record here what they cliiiin about the discriminations and causes of unrest, 
and what their coniplaiiits are? 

Mr. D.vvis. Well, different things. One thing is the nature of ibis rent con¬ 
tract, you know, and another tiling, it is the lack of capital to carry on their 
cxpen.ses on the farm. Tliat is a big Irouhle, you .see, on the farm. ■ 

Chairman Walsh. What do they biaiiie it on—tlioir lack of caiiital? 

Mr. Davis. Why, they blame it on hoarded wealth. 

(lhairnian Walsh. Iloarded wealth? 

Mr. Davi.s. Hoarded wealth, yes. 

Chairman W.m.sh. How about .school facilities^or the children, .Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davi.s. Why, in sections they are poor. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How old is your oldest child? 

Mr. Davis. My oldest child is dead. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is the oldest living? 

Mr. Davis. Ho is thirty-odd years old. • 

Chalrmun Walsh. What business is he in? 

Mr. D.wis. I’armer. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he own or rent? 

Mr. Davis. He rents. He lives in Brazos County. 

Chairman Walsh. Hus he a family? 

Mr. Davis. Yh'S, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did he stay on your jiluee? IVhat age was 
he when he left here? 

Mr. Davis. He was 21 when he left me. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. Twonty-one? 

Sir. Davis. Ye.s. 

Clmlrnian Wal.sh. Now, np to the time lie came of age he worUeil witli you 
on tlie place? 

Sir. I)Avi.s. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Took a hand’.s part? 

Sir. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SValsh. Up until that time? 

Sir. Davis. Y'es, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. How mucli solioollng did he get? 

Sir. Davis. He didn’t get much sclioollng, 

(’liairman SValsh. SVIiat was file reason? 

Mr. Davis. SS'ell, one reason, lie wouhl not go to school. 

Cliairman SValsh. Now, did you Iiave any otlier hoy tliat stayed with you 
until he was 21? 

Sir. Davls. No ; my oldest son left me before he was 21. 

Cliairnian SValsh. SS’liere diil he go? 

Sir. Davis. SS’lien he died he was turning hl.s twenty-first year. 

Chalrnian SValsh. Did he work as a hand on tlie place? 

Sir. Davis. S’es. 

Cliairman SS^\LSH. Go to scliool? 

Sir. Davis. Y’es. 

Chairman' SV’Ai.sH. How much schooling did the girls get? 

Mr. D.iiis. SS'ell, they got a riglit smart schooling. 'I'liey got to road and 
write. 

Chairman SS'alsh. So ttiey could read and write? How many years did 
they go to school? 

Mr. Davis. SVell, some of llieni went to .school as iinicli as two years. 
Chairniati SS'alsh. As much as two years? 

Sir. Davis. Yes; and some three. 

Cliairman \V.\L.sii. .Any longer than tlial? 

Mr. Davis. No. sir. 

Ctmirnian SS'alsh. They went to the country school in the nelghborliood? 

Sir. Davis. Yes. 

Claiirman SS’alsh. Did the operations of youi- farm have aii.MlIiIng to do with 
Hitting down the time that the cliildreu went to scliool’/ 

Mr. Davis. A whole lot. 

Chairman SVal.sh. A lot of time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you have any de.sire. Sir. Davis, in lonnection with 
your children going to school and going to high school, and perliaps getting 
into some other line of business or some of the professions? 

Sir. Davls. No; it was not iny desire that they sliould go into any other 
business. But my desire was for them to stay on the farm. 

Chairman Wai.sh. As renters? 

Sir. Davis. .No. 

Chairman SValsh. What was your desire with respect to them? 

Sir. Davis. I would ratlier that they become tillers of the soil. 

Chnlrman Walsh. Y’oiir idea was tliat tliat was a useful life? 

Mr. Davis. Y’es. 

Cliairnian Walsh. A contented life to lead? 

Sir. Davis. Yes; a legitimate life, a happy life, a useful life, useful to 
humanity, useful tiiall developments of every nature. 

Chairman Walsh. And ifr was your desire that your cliildren should follow 
in your footsteiis and that of your anewtors? 

Mr. IiAVis. Y’es. 

Chairman SValsh. And remain on the soil? 

Sir. Davis. Y’e.s. 

Cliairnian Walsh. And are Kiey doing It? 

Sir. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman YY'alsh. Your girls are married, are they? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Slarried farmers? 

Mr. Davi.s. All but one. 

Chairman YV'alsh. And are the farmers rentei's or owners? 

Sir. Davis. Some of them are landowners. 

Chairman SValsh. Are some landowners and sonic renters and became land- 
owners after they married Into your family? 
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Mr. Davi.<?. Yes. 

Ohnirinan Walsh. Some of them were formerl.v renters? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And they were thrifty enonsrh to acquire homes of tlielr 
own? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Do they all live in the State of Texas? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Now, is there any statement that you \\<nil<l like to make, 
Mr. Davis? I notice you have heon sitting here during a large ptirf of the 
lime. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chainuan Walsh. If there is an.\ suggestion tnat you would care to nnike 
that you think would help us in our tvork, we will be very glad to have you 
do it.' 

(.ionuuissioner Lennon. I would lil;o to ask you wlietlier, wlien you siiy that 
some of your children went to school two years, whether you mean to spread that 
over a number of years or is just during two years’ terms? 

Mr. Davis. .Just two yetirs’ terms. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there anything else you wished to say? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know tliere Is anytliing that I could ,say to advantage, 
unless along tlio line of fanning Imsiness. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Tlien wc are very mucli oldiged to you. You will be 
limdly exeu.seil. 

Prof. Granbery. 

TESTIMONY OF PKOF. JOHN C. GKANBEEY. 

Cliairmau W vi.sii. tVhat is your name? 

I’rof. Granhicrv. .lolm C. Granliery. 

Ghairnian Wai.sh. What la your profession, plea,si'—your avocation? 

I’rof. GiiANiuiBY. 1 tmi a minister of tlie gosiiel and al present 1 am a profe.ssor 
of sociology and oconoinies in Soutlnvestern University, Geor.getown, Tex. I 
say I am a mlniister because, in my own mimt and in most of my life, tliat lias 
been my business and it is still my ?-oni eiition of my work. 

Chalrinau Walsh. How long have you been in tlic ministry—since your ordi¬ 
nation how long has it been? 

Prof. GiiANmcRV. Nearly liO years. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your ancestry, so far as avocations were con¬ 
cerned. 

Prof. GRANiiEity. My father was a Methodist jirencher. 

Chairman Walsh. We have .lust called you for one purpose. Mr. Holman 
suggests that you briefly, if you would, please give us your Idi'a of tla> re¬ 
sponsibility of the rural preacher and the way he discharges it. 

I'rof. Granbery. Well, I have served for 12 full years ns ti country pastor, 
or in small towns In Virginia, Maryland. West Virginia, and Kentucky. Hut 
I have not been in Texas quite two years; I liave lieen ovi'r a good part of liio 
State, liowevcr. And I have some eonvictions on tins suliject. tmd you may dl.s- 
eount them if ,vou choose; tliey are from my training and environment. 1 pliice 
great emphasis u)ion tlie personal and etidcal element, jilmost altogetlier so, as 
eonipnrod willi other pliases timt lane lieen lirouglit out. 

Now, the country eliurcli may lie—it is rigid now—a ^oi-iai force in two 
respects. Gne is that it is the center of sociahllit^r. It is a democrallc place. 
The people meet there and they do things together there. In a second resiiect, 
in which It is a social force. Is that it Inculcates the personal virtues tmd eon- 
voutioual morality. Aside from those two nsia'cts, the country church is a 
stronghold of individualism, as tlie country itself is. 'riie religion is indi¬ 
vidualistic ; tile minister is individualistic. Tlie»people are so. He is evangolistic 
timl revlvallstic; that is. preaching personal salvation of tlie soul for another 
world and Inculcating the primar.v mortil virtues and convenlional mortdity. 
Hut, as I saj', the wlmle standard is intensely indiviilual. ICvangeiistic—well. I 
am not going Into that further. 

Now, in iny judgment the church, the country church, and the country 
preacher are the key to this whole situation. Tlie whole tenantry problem, the 
TOuntry problem, the rural problem, the social unrest, and It is to-day tImt the 
country, conUnlug myself for the minute to that phase, could lie reached in a 
most effective way, and ultimately will only he reached tlirougli tlie couiury 
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oliurch and what the countiy elnirch stands foi- and must stand for. That is 
the way 1 look at It. 

Now, not to aryue the ca.se, I look at it in this way: Suppose that the country 
preacher took a social point of view, and suppose the clmrch did. I have no 
harsh criticism to make of the country church or the country preacher. Tlie 
country preacher is a liero. lie is in my church under tlie system that I am 
familiar with. If I were on the outside, I would say he was either a hero oi a 
fool. I am on tlie Inside, and I know he is a hero. I know what he has to put 
up with and all that sort of tldUK, and the books he has to read for his prepa¬ 
ration are l)ooks of bygone diiys tliat Iiave no relation to the things that he does 
now—no very direct relation. And tlie conferences he attends and tlie powers 
tliat he from wlioiii he gels his inspiration do not take this social standpoint of 
wlilch I .speak. 

Now, suppose he did take that social standpoint, what would he do? I think 
I can indicate in Just a inomont wliat he would do, and you may for yourself 
Judge wliat the effect woulil be. I do not emphasize in my mind tlie kindly 
deeds, tlie manifestations of altriilsiii, tliat go under the general name of .social 
service. That would be part of it, to be sure. Hut my idea Is that he himself 
will be tlioroiigldy socialized in his tliiiiking, with reference to sin, salvation, 
and tlie wliole category of wliat ho talks aliout, .so that he will think of sin not 
from an individual but from a social standpoint. I am going to be specific and 
state exactly wliat I moan. 

Take I lie land ipiestion. What does the Go.spel teach on that subject? I have 
respect for my friends wlio tlilnk country preachers ouglit to be trained in 
scientific agriculture. Tlie preaclier would be lietter off if lie were. Hut I do 
not empliasize that at all. I think it woulii lie helpful to him, and he ought to 
know something about It. Hut this is one tiling be ought to know; he ought to 
know that the book which he calls the Bible, from which ho preaches, says; 
“Tile earth is the l.ord's and the fullness thereof.” 

Now, the land was jilaced there by the one of whom he preaches, the Heavenly 
Father, and he placed it there for Ills children, so that no one from the religious 
standpoint, discussing it ahsolnlely from the religious standpoint, and tliat is 
my standisiiiit, could say, “This is mine” in any sense of absolute ownersliip. 
That is alisurd to my mind. Hut liow to init this in effect, how this is going to 
Mork out, I am not saying. I am Just sayinjt that from tlie religious standpoint 
he must he true to tliis, tliat tin' land is His (.feliovah's). Well, now, I will 
give another Illustration : 

Tlie otlier day down in my county, Williamson County, oil was found near m.v 
town. A .young man askeil me tliis (picstiou; “Now, if I owiumI land and oil is 
found on that land, isn't that oil mine? ” “ Why, no,” I said, “ not morally, not 
from a moral standpoint it isn't.” "Wliy?” lie asked. “Why,” I said, "be¬ 
cause the Heavenly Fatlier put it tliere for all of His children, and you are only 
one of tliem.” 

I will give you anollier illustration. I was pastor in Virginia in a little 
country town wliicli is domiriiited by a wealtliy family. I am not at tills time 
going to tell everyfliing that is in tliat word “dominated,” but there is a good 
deal. Now, liere are some very valuable mineral springs. They employ two or 
three jieople tliere to bottle tlie water and to ship it. Then tiiey simply sit 
there, and tlie water is sent to tlie peoiile for rheumatism, and so on. They do 
not liave to work. 

Then I was pastor in anotlier small town where I liad as a member of ray 
church a multiiiiHliouaire. a man just aliout approaching middle life, hardly in 
middle life. He lin'd started as a pisir country Ixiy. But the State geologist 
had found there was coal under Bailie of that laml, and he had taken some 
options on tlie land, and in tlie four years procetling the time I was there he 
had, I think, tloubled Ids lioldings and anius.sed his wealth. And he died 
just recently, liardly in middle life, a multimillionaire. 

I Just give you these illustrations to sliow the economic significance, as I 
understand it, of tlie Gosiiei whicii this man is to preach. He can not be a siie- 
fiallst in economics. It would lye a very gixid thing if he were. I am not say¬ 
ing he is to go Into remedies or know mucii about funning and all that. It 
would be a good tiling if lie did. Hut I am saying that If he Is a minister and 
sees sin and salvation and all the rest from a .social standpoint and preaches 
safely that nies.sage—if it were simply one man that did it that would not help 
much, but if tliere were many tliat did it 1 believe you would be getting more 
effectually into the heart of tlie questions which you are considering them 
otherwise. 
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Now. lust one other thing on that point. Let us imagine a case. I di. not 
iiipan to bring in nny pei'sonai case at atl. SupiHJSO that Ihero is a laiallonl 
nr landowner who says to his tenant, “As long as yon are a good, honest, 
taithful man you may be a llepubllcan, Soirialist, Democrat, unytliiug you nish, 
Prolilbitlotiist if you choose. But I will not have any agitation from you. IVe 
dou’t waut aiiy poiitical agitatlou. anything stirreil up here. , 

trouble In the church is where the churcli takes that stand. The lamllord 
may say, “ Our business is to make money here. * The churcli also says its 
business is to preach the “gospel" to save souls in heaven. “We want no 
Socialists or any teaching tliat will stir up tlie people. W Iiatevor may bo your 
views individually we want nothing of that sort.” 

It is that attitude on tlie iiart of tlie church, as I see it, that is at the liottom, 
ill a measure, and in a very great measure, of the social unrest, 

Wlion the landlord sayfi, “Tills laud is mine, I have a right to run my 
business as I choose, and I will not have tiiis or that ” he is creating more 
discontent and is feeding the very extreme elements of society—I started to 
say radical, but you cau not be too radical; I mean you can not go to the 
root of the thing too tliorouglily. So I think it is the case that when the 
pveaclier of religion tries to suppress lids particular discussion and the aspira¬ 
tions of the people lie is stirring up more discontent than anything else. 
Tliat is just my idea of it. 

Chairman Walsh. How does the rural preacher lawt the duty and responsi¬ 
bility on the average wliii’h you have mentioned and is his teaeluiig sueh 
that'he will natiiially go into social abuses or touch upon tliose tilings which, 
as Interpret what yon say, are gisid for the salvation of mankind and Ids 
morals, and tliat mlglit be said in tids ilay and age to be social and Industrial? 

Prof. Guanhekky. Ilio country preacher, as 1 have indicated, does not see 
tilings from that standiHiiut at all. He does not road those books. He docs 
not come in contact with those paper.s. His wliole training is in roforenco to a 
different program. There are cerlaiii things expected of liim. One is to got 
up tlie collections. It is hard enough and the collections are meager enough. 
It is lull’d work. Another tiling is that he shall report a certain nuinhor of 
accessions, and tlio empliasi.s is on wliat he calls the revival, etc. It is a 
different realm, you see—an entirely different world. 

Chairman W‘Ar,.SH. Now, is tlievie anything else you would eatv to saj-, Sir. 
Granbery, upon this particular topic? 

Prof. GK.iNBEaY, Well, a great maii.v things liavo occurrisl to me from time 
to time, but they are siicli things a.s any (Hirsoii of common sense could tliink 
of, sucli as tins, for lii.staiice. J will gi\e you an illustration. There are a 
thousand things of this sort. Take tlie lioii.sing <iaestion. These questions are 
largely questions of personality ami morality, 't'lie pisir man who owns his 
home Is no more apt possibly to have screens in his home uiid to have sanitary 
conditions around his home and all tliat sort of tiling than the renter. He 
is a little more apt to, liavliig lioiiie ownership. In otliei’ words, what he 
needs Is religion and eilacntion wlietlu’r lie is a home owner or not. In my 
little town there are negroes who live in the most wretched conditions and 


own their own Iiome.s. 

I will just give you one other illiisiraliou hel'oie I leave the stand of tlie 
way in which the church iiilglit do .soiiietliiiig and of Iho way it has blundereil 
sometimes. It is rather ridiculous; it comes to my mind as a country preacher 
in Virginia. IVe used to Iiave in those days all-day meetings, all-day revival 
meeUngs. The people would come out and have preaching morning and after¬ 
noon. Of course a great dent of goml was done and a great many people 
would get converted over again e\ery year, wliy? Because there were no 
arrangements there—we know iihout the hookworm now since the magazines 
have explained it, and, just to put It frankly, the iieoiile had the hookworm. 
But that is not the point entirely, hut the point Is Itiat that church meeting 
made the people have the hookworm. That is, they all came there to that 
church meeting, and there were no outhouses br anything of that sort, and the 
conditions, the sanitary conditions, were such that the hmikworm was trans¬ 
mitted. It was transmitted through the barefooted children out tliere In the 
country at that country church. Now, there was a cliuroh .saving those souls 
year after year and itself creating tlie conditions right around tlie church 
which made the people anemic, weak willetl—weak in tlielr bodies and minds. 
That is all. 

Chairman Walsu. TlianU you very much. 

Mr. W. S, Noble, 
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STATEMENT OF MR. W. S. NOBLE—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Jlr. Noble, I told you the other day that I would recall 
you. 1‘lease take the thalr. There tire a few questions I would like to ask you, 
and I simply want to suggest that we are forced to economize our time In 
order to adjourn to-morrow afternoon. Now, I asked a few of the general 
questions prior to putting this witness, Mr. Stewart, on the stand, and so you 
liuve given tlie activities of the renters’ union and tlie general organization of 
the land league already. 

Mr. Noule. If you will permit me, I would like to submit, without taking up 
the time of explaining, botlt tlie old constitution of the renters’ union as well 
as tlie declaration of purposes of tlie land league and the new amendments. 

(tliuirinan Walsh. Very good, .tust let them be put into the record, then. 

Mr. N'oble. I will let this be filed u itliout any comment. 

(The witness here sulmiltted a pamphlet entitled “Reuters’ Union Catechism 
and Constitution,” issued by tlie Renters’ Union of America, and a copy of a 
iicwsiiaper, “ Tlie Actual Farmer,” dated Rockdale, Tex., Jan. 1.5, 191.5, oHlclal 
organ of the Lund League of America.) 

Cliairman AValsh. Now, you will give an outline, and perhaps you can 
order your testimony better tlian I can. 

.Mr. Noble. I think I can. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will Iviiidly have in mind wliat I said about econ¬ 
omizing the time and make your stalenient. 

Mr. Noni.E. 1 would like to ask tlie commission to pay strict attention first 
to tlieir declaration of purposes and tlien of principles. 5’ou will llnd that by 
our principles we undertake to correct some evils tliat exist to-day, chief among 
wliicii I want to point out is tlie uncertainly of tenure. 

There could, I think, be constructive legislation making a lengthier term of 
tenure than one year under iiresent condition.s and one tliat would go a long 
ways toward relieving tlie unsatlsfactor.v conditi'iii of business alTair.s. 

Now, as to tlie bad liousing <’ondltions, I am going to suliiiilt a tetter I have 
ill my liand and. with your permission. I will read it. as it is very short. This 
letter is addres.sed to me from Luella, 'i'ex., dated Uecember 7, 1914, as follows: 

“ Dear Sir : Wo, the undersigned citizens of this comniunity, will try to make 
a report of fniaiicial and sanitary conditions. Aliout 90 tier cent of the people 
can not meet tlieir obligations, and aliout 25 per cent without land and employ¬ 
ment for another year. 5'liere is some talk of an organization in this com- 
ninnity to relievi' tlie peoiile. Do you know of any remedy to offer for these 
conditions? If so, reiiort to us at once, for we ni'cd relief as to sanitary condi¬ 
tions. Tliere are aiiout .5(1 per cent tliat hasn’t no sniokeliouses; there are as 
high as eight in one family living in one room 14 by 16, with ceiling 6 feet 
from the floor. We think Ibis is very bad. 

•• Yours, 1 cry respectfully, 

“ .1. S. Morgan. 

“.T. N. Williamson. 

“ (i. W. Trammell. 

“ K. C. Coffman. 

“J. W. Floke.” 

Tliat tliore are distressing comlitions, oven worse Ilian de.scrilied here, I sub¬ 
mit this iiai'k of letters, to lie marked and noted. 

(Till' letters here p-ferred to and offered by the witness, uumiiering five, ap¬ 
pear at the end of tills subject as “ Noble Fxliiblt No. l.”) 

Chairman Wal.sh. Just generally describe what is contained in tliat package? 
Are they letters from individuals? 

Mr. Noble. Letters from individuals; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Olving tlie names ami addresses? 

Mr. Noble, tiivlng the names oiind addresses and practically as received by 
me. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; well, they may be submitted into the record. 

Mr. Noble. -After taking up the next subject ns to farmers, quoting retail 
credit prices, I liave two letters, one is from Pear Valley, Tex., which shows 
the difference between the creilit price and the cash price and also gives the 
actual exiierlence of a well-to-do renter, what I call the better type of renter, 
showing Ids actual earnings from year to year. Tlie other letter Is from 
Montague, Tex., Montague County, which Is another actual experience of a 
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renter That I will say Is the middle class. I will submit the Cook letter as 
R letter from the middle class, and the letter marked “ D ” as a letter from a 
well-to-do renter. I will read them, if you wish. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they long? 

Mr. Noble. One Is quite lengthy. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask yon this: Do you deem those letters to be 
typical letters? Would they typify those classes of people? You see, we do 
not want to attempt to run down individual cases. 

Mr. Noble. I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on the one side you have heard statements made 
and have made statements ns to the migratory workers and conditions, and on 
the other hand there has been a great deal of testimony that the tenant farm¬ 
ers can work out and in many instances do work out and have worke<l out their 
own salvation and become landowners. Now, we do not want to get Individual 
cases, but we would like to get tyiiical ca.ses. • 

Mr. Noble. I would submit these two letters, and I suggest them as what I 
would say Is the average e.xpcrienee which I have letirned, not from second¬ 
hand point of view, but from actual talk with the people, as the average ex¬ 
perience of men of that type. 

Chidrman Walsh. Could you describe that bettor without reading it—ile- 
scribe the alleged condition of the individual that wrote it, without reading the 
letter? 

Mr. Noble. Well, It wotild be very hard to ilo that, because It Is a very In¬ 
teresting letter anil It takes up the case from different stiindpolnts. 1 can 
turn In just a moment to the difference in the cash and credit prices as we 
fonnil them. 

Chairman Walsh. Confine yourself to that. Then sttite what does the hater 
deal with outside of that. 

Mr. Noble. It deals with what he did beginning with 1908, ttnd his moving 
out there- 

Chairman AValsh. Perhaps you Ii.nd better read those two letters and maybe 
we can cut off the time on something else. 

Mr. Nobie (reading) : “ \V. S. Nolile, editor Actual Fanner, Rockdale, Tex. 
Desir sir and comrade: While reading over your paper, Actual I'armer, volumel. 
No. 1, I noticed a list of 10 questions relative to conditions surrounding 
land tenure.” I'will have to put om my glasses, and wlille I am putting on my 
glasses I will slate that I htid asked 10 questions in tlie .Actual Farmer of which 
I submitted a copy. 

i.'liairman Wai.sh. Have you tliosc in tlic record—the 10 questions you 
asked? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir; and I stated tliat I wanted not exceptional stories of 
individual or isolated cases, but an actuai statement, if possibie, and he is un¬ 
dertaking to answer tiiose 10 questions. The letter reads: 

“ While reading over your paper, Actual Farmer, Yol. 1. No. 1, I noticed a list 
of 10 questions relative to conditions .surrounding land tenure. Now, ns I see 
It, for you to get a general knowledge of tlie actual conditions It would be 
necessary for tenants from different parts of tlie Stitte to write you giving tlieir 
individual experience sis renters of farm laml. So here is iny experience since 
.funuary 1, 1907, a period of eight years—eight long weary years. Coming to 
JIcCullocli t'ounty December 94, 190(i, began work for wages .Tanuary 1, 1907, 
receiving .$45 per month, house furnlslied. My work consisted of being all- 
around foreman and machinist on a ranch and farm comliined. At the end of 
tlie first year, 1907, I tlirew up my Joli because I hail to live out of a paper bag; 
having six in family, I could no more than barel# make Expenses. January 
1, 1908, I rented a farm of .55 acres on halves. I also rented ti blacksmith shoii 
so as to keep myself employed during idle time. Tlie shop caused me some loss; 
but I made, and mostly hired gathered, .8.5 bales of cotton; sold some at an 
average of 7 cents; after paying expenses I came out aliout $100 in debt; but, 
of course, I had bought a team tind wagon, whifh I owed some on besides. In 
the winter of 1908 I bought 160 acres of raw land on credit, 10 years’ time, 8 
per cent interest. After Improving and two years’ use I could mk pay tlie in¬ 
terest, not to say anything about the principal, so had to give it up to tlie man 
I bought from, him paying for the lumber that went into the liouse that I 
erected on the place. He also palil me a small indemnity and allowed me to 
stay on the place 1911. Paying him the third and fourth. He only allowed 
me.to plant 6 acres of feed out of 50 acres, which was not enough. He allowed 
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me to keep one cow and one team, refusing to rent to me another year. I bad 
to move. In the spring of 1912 I rented and moved to another piace, consisting 
of 320 acres, 45 acres in cuitivation, one house 14 by 14, one side room 7 by 14 
one porch 7 by 14, one small shed barn 8 by 12. No lots or other improvements. 
While there lias been some effort to put water on the place without success, 1 
have to sponge on my neighbors for water at least 10 months out of the year, 
hauling same one-half mile. One esiieclally dry spell I had to haul 3J miles. 
There Is one small Iron cistern which supplies water for drinking purposes In 
winter or rainy seasons. Now, my present landlord is a good man, or at least 
he seems to be, but when It comes to renting out his land he sticks to the 
system which is all and altogether in his favor; he of course demands and 
gets his rent, wliich for tlie three years that I have resided on his place has been 
one-fourth of all money that cotton has brought; all land to be planted In cotton 
was his only terms, me to keep one cow and one team; he would not, under no 
circuiiistances, allow me to plant feed unless I cleared (grubbed) land to 
plant feed on. For this year 1915 he allows me to plant 10 acres of feed, paying 
him therefor !i!3 per acre. Now, I have a copy of rent contracts for years 1908, 
1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, which I will mail to you upon request. 

Now, I so far have always paid my rent, also my grocery bills and other 
debts, but my landlord, as do most other landlords around here, rides in auto¬ 
mobiles, while we, a family of 9, li\e in a house as descrilied, without any con- 
venience.s that should go to make a home, and on account of the low price of 
cotton will be unable to buy books and clothes to send our children to school, 
which is 3 miles away. Now as to extortionate prices charged by the supply 
merchant, I have no reason to complain at the treatment I have received tlie 
last two years, but I have been fortunate in comparison to the general rule. In 
1912 I traded on a credit with a certain concern which is still doing business 
at the same old stand, same old way, so I am told. I gave my note with 
security for $100 for eight months, March 1 to October 1, 1912. I received 
two coupon books containing $45 each or $90 total. Now, I used those books 
from March 1 to September 1. Here are a few articles which I have bills to 
show for which is about an average. Eagle brand sugar I paid $2.10 per 25- 
pound bag; same day, same sugar, cash, $1.50. Arrow brand flour I paid 
$3.75 per hundredweight; same day, same flour, $2.75 per hundredweight cash. 
Bacon, my price 1(5 cents per pouml; other stores casli 11 to 12i cents per pound. 
I could go on and give you a long list just m. bad, but what’s tife use.” 

And then he goes on to show that the interest that the banks charged him- 

Chairman Waj.sii (Interrupting). What county is that? 

Mr. Noble. McCulloch County. 

The other letter is citing conditions from Vernon and is practically the same. 

Chairman W.m-sh. Does it give the rui'al credit charges? 

Mr. Noble. This does not, but it shows the conditions generally and also it 
speaks of the bonus in that county, the kind of bonus. No; I believe I have 
that letter I am going to submit with some notes. 

(The letter partly read by the witness and the letter also referred to by him 
in that connection from Montague, Tex., appear at the end of this subject 
as “Noble Exhibit No. 2.”) 

Now, in regard to another point, the renter, and the usury charged by the 
bankers, there seems to be an uiKlerstanding between the bunks and certain 
business concerns. I sulimlt a serli's of notes that have been paid to the First 
National Bank of W’eatherford, Tex., but I ask permission to withhold the 
giver’s name, as ho says tliere is an understanding between the banks; and If 
it was known that he liad taken any part in showing up the usurious Interest, 
they would refuse ro loan )nm money. I think the average Interest shown ns 
coliected Is 16.7 per cent on tiiese notes. I submit them. 

(The package of papers here submitted, consisting of sundry notes, chattel 
mortgage and tiling receipts referred to by tiie witness, appears at the end of 
this subject us “Noble Exhibit No. 3.”) 

Another note from the First State Bank of Bonham, Tex,, shows that he 
received $112 for eight months, which is $12 interest for the eight months on 
$100. This man says he don’t cure what you do with It; you can give it to the 
paper.s. The $12 was cluirged for eight months. The other note furnished by 
the same man is payable to the Ravenna State Bank and was given May 5, 
and duo October 5, and the amount received was .$9.75, and the note Is a note 
for $11.25. The general custom is that the Interest is drawn on the face of the 
note, and In order to learn I he Interest, If you will notice. In the lower left-hand 
corner Is the amount of interest [witness Is evidently referring at the moment 
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o the notes tn “ Noble Exhibit No. 3 ”] taken out of the face of the note Is gen¬ 
ially put down by the banker In Ink tn the lower left-hand corner. 

(The last two notes referred to by the witness appear at the end of this 
lubject as “Noble Exhibit No. 4.”) 

Also as to conditions between the bankers, I would like to submit this letter: 

Vebnon, Tex., December 15, IDUi. 

Mr. W. S. Noble, Rockdale, Tex. 

Dear Sib; Your letter to hand and contents noted. I w'ent to .see the farmers’ 
inloii olhcers the day before. The president, Mr. W. H. Stephen, says the 
)anks of Vernon would not loan them money to buy seed unless they would let 
he Vernon Oil Mill have the se<'d. Mr. D. D. McOroskey, manager of the 
inlon. says that they should let the oil mill have the seed, but bound them 
;the union) not to raise any disturbance about the seed. Mr. Schmidt, one of 
he directors, says “ The bankers would not let us have seed unless we turned 
he .seed to the Vernon Oil Mill,” but he was afraid to make any statement 
)ecuuse they owed the baidser about $5,000, and if they made any ollicial state- 
nent the bankers might close them out of business. So you readil.v see that the 
hing is “ grabbed ” ; everything! 

The president and manager both promised they would write you last night, 
>ut I doubt that it will be carried out. I would like you to Send me a view 
if tlioir statement if you can conveniently do so. 

The truth Is. the oil mill controls the banks, or the banks own the oil mills. 

The farmers’ union have an oil mill at Wichita, ami the peojile have stock 
n It, but for this cause the farmers are deprived from using or getting any 
lenetit out of It. 

Ueinember. we were getting $11 for our seed nnlil a new seed buyer came 
n, ami now seed is $18 per ton. 

It was estlmateil, I heard yesterday, that the farmers of this country have 
ost about .$48,000 at this time by the graft. 

Yours, truly, 

J. U. Wells. 

(The letter here referred to appears at the end of this sidiject as “ Noble 
Exhibit No. 5.”) 

.1. U. Wells Is ji Bapti.st preacher at Vernon, Tex. I submit that letter. 

Also, another letter from the sam^ man concerrdng rental conditions and also 
lertalnlng to the same thing, 1 think that is. 

(The letter here referred to apiiears at the end of this subject as “ Noble 
Sxhlhlt No. 6.”) 

Now, Mr. Walsh, If you will just permit me to take my own way Just about 
wo minutes, I will be through. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Very well. 

Mr. Noble. Here is the letter I was speaking of (referring to Noble Exhibit 
$ 0 . 6 ). 

The renters’ union. In studying the question of land and its effect upon the 
iocial condition—I find the crowiled condition of the cities is directly responsl- 
)le for our system of holding land out of use and forcing people to cultivate 
nore land than they can, as Mr. Padgitt testified yesterday, without the use 
)f the children, and there being only a limited number of farms, and out of 
127,(100,000 of acres of tillable land In the State of Texas there is about 
!7,(K)0,000 acres cultivated (?) and the tenants arc largely overcropped, and 
vhen a man can not find a place to rent he very naturally drifts into the cities, 
ind (Ids Is responsible for the overcrowding of the city aijd the great uneni- 
floyment question. The land league, of which I a«i national secretary, hopes 
:o secure legislation which will place a very heavy tax upon land held out of 
ise, for the purpose of bringing about ultimately a condition in which onl.v 
:hose who use the land will lie permitted to hold land. In other words, occu- 
fancy and use will be made the basis of title to land. We ask for such needed 
egislation as will extend thg term of tenure a«d force the building of better 
louses. W 

If the term of the-lcase was extended to, say, a period of 10 years, some- 
:hing like they have, I understand, in Scotland and other countries, then the 
•enter would take an Interest in building up the community; he would be 
nterested in bidldlng roads, he would be Interi'sted in building schotdhouses, 
le ivould be Interested in conserving the soil. But under the present condition, 
where he has no assurance that he will be able to stay on the farm only one 
tear, he has no Interest to do anything only to “ skin ” the earth. In other 
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words, our present condition of holding land Is causing us to use up and 
waste tlie birtliriglit of our children. We Iinve no right to handle It In such a 
manner that our posterity will suffer, because of our lack of thrift. We 
should secure legislation along the line that will enable us also to rotate crops, 
lo secure better houses, to get the right to diversify, and so that we may 
cease to he forctnl to plant such an enormous acreage of cotton. I believe I 
am safe In saying from my Investigation that the cotton acreage this year 
will be lucrense<i for two i'cason.s—one, tlie lack of credit; second, the lack 
of securing supplies and seed necessary to plant other crops. 

Now, there Is quite a lot of land tliat Is lying out tliat there has been no 
plowing done on, and the result will he tliey will have to pay It off and plant it 
In cotton in tlie spring; and then we have quite a few large landholders still 
who are charging $.5 to .$.S an acre for land planted to grain, and this neces¬ 
sarily forces the renter to plant it in cotton. There are others who are com¬ 
pelling tlie planting of .lust as much of a cotton crop as ever. So I believe we 
will have a larger cotton crop tills year, and I do not believe we can ever regu¬ 
late tlie crops according to suiiply and demand until we get to tlie plan where 
the renter <-an plant the crops and diversify as he deems best; and If this 
supervision or control is continued It will produce ,1ust such stripes of men 
as Mr. Stewart and others, who are accustomed to doing what the boss says, 
and just drifting aiong wltii the tide and thanking the Lord that ho is as well 
off as he is. Our declaration of purpose tliorougidy outlines wliat we are work¬ 
ing for. Now, the steps we have taken to bring this sibout are; I have noti¬ 
fied Mr. F’erguson and the farmers’ union and the State university and the 
commissioner of agriculture that we would be pleased to receive any bulletins 
for distribution among our menilK'rs, and asking tliem to cooperate with us In 
submitting for our apiirovali wliat tliey consider a just rental contract. I 
believe tlie Slate university says that they don’t know; and the man in charge 
of tlie extension depnrlnicnt of (lie department of agriculture says that he 
doesn’t know just tiie rigid rental contract just yet, but when he has found 
out he will tell us; and Mr. Ferguson lias expres.sod his desire to cooperate 
with us in iireventing the collection of over one-third and one-fourth; but the 
collection of one-tliird and one-fourth Is a general rule to-day. and has brought 
about the condition that has made possilile tlie collection of bonuses, and so I 
do not think the one-tliird and one-fourth iiian, as framed by tlie Ferguson law, 
will help the renter but very little. That is about my position, and I will 
now answer any question. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; one question suggests itself to me. Mr. (Jetzen- 
daner, wlien he was on the sland. and he is a landowner of Kllis County, has 
since addressed a communication to the commission In which he expressed his 
willingness to make an experiment toward helping—take Mr. Stewart, who 
testified, upon his land—and I understand from Mr. Ilolnmn that matter 1ms 
been turned over to you. Are we to understand tliat Mr. Stewart is going 
on Mr. Getzendaner’s place in accordance witli tliat invitation'' 

Mr. Noiu,e. I will say tins, that file matter of it having lieen turned over 
lo me is news to me. I knew that the letter was out, but I never received a 
direct copy or any direct proposal, and all tliat I liave known of it, Mr. Ihdnian 
told me yesterday tliat tliis projiositlon hail lioen submitteil to you anil the 
commission. I would be very glad to take the matter up with Mr. Stewart. 

Cliairiiian W.m.sii. You stated you found Mr. Stewart a place to live inV 

Mr. Nom,K. He has a hoii.se for out' wtsde more. 

Chairman Wm„sh. Yes; he stated he had it for two weeks. Now, it has sug¬ 
gested itself to me that you miglit be willing to take hold of Mr. Stewart’s case, 
and if the arraniA'iiients ure satisfactory and fair, as apparently they arc to 
be. you should nuike an experiment with him. 

Mr. Noiii.e. I would be very glad to do that If Mr. Cetzendaner would pro¬ 
pose the thing to me. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Well, he lias projiosetl it to this commission, and we- 

Mr. Noiu.b (lnterru|)ting). JVell, I would suggest that the commission in¬ 
struct your corresponilent or secretary to write to Mr. Stewart and ask him 
to go there and try to make good, and then ask Mr. Getzendaner to file with the 
commission from year to year, or with the extension department, a report 
of this man's production and what he has been charged for supplies, and so 
forth, and. If we can, get at least a chance to see what the man would do 
under fair conditions, as I believe Mr. Getzendaner will try to help Mr. 
Stewart out. 
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Chnirmnn Wai-SH. Very well. We may adopt tli.at suggestion. We will take 
it up with the commission. 

Mr Nobie I want to submit one more case that was called to my attention, 
the A. .T. Henry place, as it is known, near Denison. The foreman for thrt'e 
vciir.s—he does not know how many acres there Is in it, hut it is 3 miles one 
wav and 3 miles the other way. It is worked altogether by day labor. The 
laborers are paid, according to the foreman, .$1 a day and board themselves. 
They are not allowed to keep hogs, or anything of that kind, and this man, 
W'. H. Golllc—seems to me that is what it is like, I wrote it down on the 
jrnin—siiid to me that he was discharged because he insisted on keeping and 
fattening three hogs. 

Chairman Wai-sii. That is all, is it, Mr. Noble? 

■Mr. Noble. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Noble, that is all. 

Mr. Simon. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. GEOKGE W. SIMON. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your name? 

Mr. Simon. George W. Simon. 

CImirman Wai..sh. What is your husine.ss? 

Mr. Simon. I am an agriculturist iiy profession and a social worker by asso¬ 
ciation. 

Chairman Walsh. .\re you a native of this country? 

Mr. Simon. No; I am a native of Russia. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would )ileasc give yiair activities in a profes¬ 
sional or business way, since you started, hridly; your education, etc., be¬ 
ginning with what you did as a clilld. 

Mr. Simon. 1 was born and hrouglit up in the southern part of Russia, and 
graduated there at the higli .school. I was hrouglit up among the German 
farmers, among the host in tlie southern part of Russia, and was in the bnslne.ss 
of grain export—exporting grain. Upon I'lanlng to this country- 

Cliairman Walsh (interrupting). liow long ago, please? 

Mr. Simon. Klevmi years ago—I was for a sliort time attending the Raron de 
llirsch Agricujtural School. 1 tlien worked tai a farm in Connecticut and en¬ 
tered tile Connecticut Agricnllur.al Colh’ge, from wliich I graduated, and for a 
while I had charge of the dairy department, or creamery department. 

Chairman IValsh. Tlie creamery department of the Connecticut Agricul¬ 
tural College? 

Mr. Simon. Yes. Afterwards, I was transferred to their experimental slalion, 
and shortly afterwards accejited a position as agricultural expert wltli (he 
•Tewish Agricultural Aid Society, and I liave been with this society almost 
eight years. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe the organization and purposes of tlie Jewish 
Agriiaillairal Aid Society, please. 

Mr. .Stmon. Weil- 

Cliairman Walsh. Its foundation, how its expenses are paid, and its aims 
and purposes. 

Mr. Simon. I want to state before I testify that iust ar the present lime, I 
am here to tesify, not as a representative of this society, hut as a private inili- 
vidual. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been suhiKvnaiMl here as a witness by tliis 
commission? , 

Mr. Si. MON. Yes; and I shall testify based upeti my iiersonal experience and 
dealing with this work, and give my personal impri'sslons which I have gatliercd 
in connection with my work. 

Chairman Walsh. Nevertliclcss, I would ask you to descrilie the organiza¬ 
tion and the purposes of the society. 

Mr. Stmon. This society is tlie—Is a tirnneli of the Baron de ITirsch Fund, 
organized In 1000, for the purpose of assisting and encouraging agriculture—■ 
assisting Jewish jieople in the United States wlio wlsli to settle on farms, and 
encourage agriculture among tliein; to assist them with loans and to organize 
cooperative societies among them, siicli ns for tlie development of cooperative 
creameries, canning factories, and other cooperative enterprises. 

Chairman Walsh. How about credits? 

Mr. Simon. Our last step is developing the cooperative personal credit on 
the basiii of the Kalffelsen system, a German rural credit system. 
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Chairman Walsh. Describe generally the relations of this society to the 
land problem In the South. 

Mr. Simon. Well, I do not know what direct relation this society has with 
the land problem In the South. 

Chairman Walsh. As I understand, the Baron de Hlrsch Fund Is the fund set 
aside by Baron de Hlrsch after hls death some years ago—a targe amount Is to 
be expended In teaching Immigrants the good principles of Industrial develop¬ 
ment. They have a trade school In New York City, I believe, a large one, and 
that this is one of Its activities. What I mean by the relations of this society 
to the land problem in the South is .iust what you discovered when you came 
to fit In the wishes of the trustees of the Baron do Hlrsch Fund with the situa¬ 
tion as you found it. so far as the law was concerned, and the laws of land 
ownership In the South were concerned. Begin by saying whether or not It is 
your desire to locate these people in the South and the reasons therefor. 

Mr. Simon. Well, first, I will state that we do not make any discrimination 
us to any State in thi.s Union where our iteople want to settle. We maintain 
an Information bureau, wliere your experts advise our people who apply to 
us, and give them the informutlon such as they have, and explain to them 
tile conditions in eacli Slate, and tell them just what drawbai^ks they will 
confront there, and If they are capable of adjusting themselves to these con¬ 
ditions we advise to go there. As a rule, we usually consider the person In¬ 
dividually, his previous experience, his life history, and then we try to judge 
for ourselves as to wliat part of tlie country would he most advisalile for this 
Individual. As far as tlie South Is concerned In 1912 I made a trip of seven 
months through the South and Southwest for the purpo.se of looking over the 
available land, to determine wliether it would be suited for colonization purpose.s. 

Chairman Walsh. M ere you given an outline of tlie general topic that we 
desired you to address yoursedf to? 

Mr. SiMo.N. I have the outline. 

Chairman IValsh. Arc .vou prepareil along that tine? 

Sir. Simon. Yes; I am jireparetl along that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. If you prefer to just go and run through without our ask¬ 
ing questions, you may proceed, following that outline in your own way to 
answer. 

Mr. Simon. I would give you briefly my Impressions, wdiich I have ascertained 
by examining conditions in the South In genelal, and then I would be pleased to 
answer any questions which might appeal to you as Interesting. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. You may proceed in your own way, Mr. 
Simon. 

Mr, Simon. I might say that dlseuaslng the South as a whole, I have dis¬ 
covered, or rather found, that there are unlimited opportunities and possibili¬ 
ties of natural resources in the South, but wlilch at present are under lock and 
key to the private Individual. 

I can say, to my mind, tliat the South presents a giant lying sick, afflicted 
with .some disease, to use a figurative expression, the hookworm disease, and 
is lieing treated by some quack doctor by absent treatment. I would say that 
the doctors who are treating this part of the country are the proniotors and 
real estate agents and the ab.sent landowners. It S(>em.s to me that the people 
here in the South have resigned themselves to tliese conditions, anil think these 
promoters, wlio are as a rule mostly people either from New York, or Chicago, 
or other large citle.s, will solve tlieir problems for them. 

In getting the information tlirougli my travels I found that there are two 
clas.scs of people. Ojie class who are reluctant to give information about cer¬ 
tain conditions. I would caW it on account of tlie fal.se patriotism they have. 
Their opinion is that if tliey would give the exact condition people would not 
like to come here. On the other hand, in my opinion, if the people should be 
advlsetl in the beginning of the existing conditions the man who la cap.able of 
adapting himself to these conditioiLS would come here, while the man who Is 
not capable of so adapting himself would stay away. 

Then there is another class of peiqile wlio have a personal interest, who own 
large trai ts of land, or who are trying to promote different enterprises. As a 
rule, I find In many Instiinces where the land was purcliased at a nominal price 
and then iieddled out to .some people in large cities and at an exorbitant price, 
discounting the future, and the man, should he ever attempt to settle on this 
land, will never be able to make any headway. The majority of the iieople to 
whom this land has been sold never Intend to come here and are holding It 
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Just as an Investment with the view that in time the land will be developed and 
be worth more than It is now. 

Furthermore, In my opinion, the conditions In this part of the country are 
very easily remedied If they are treated in the proper way. 

One question which attracted me In examining conditions In the South la 
the health question. It was a rather difficult matter to find out the exact situa¬ 
tion, because I could not obtain any vital statistics In any , of the Southern 
States. When I applied to the United States Census Uureau, the chief of the 
vital statistics, and he showed me a large map; north of the Mason and Dixon 
line was all pink and all below that was blank—white. The pink showed lii that 
part of the country they had definite data as to the existing health conditions 
and death rate, while below the Mason and Dixon line there Is notliing to he 
obtained. Tlie only Information to be obtained Is through private sources. 

Through studying the conditions, I found that the health situation is not ns 
bad as people think It Is. The only diseases which the people are confronted 
with here are malaria and typhoid fever. Tliese two diseases could be easily 
controlled, as we have the example in the Panama Canal country. The only 
difficulties are that they are not within the control of the individual. I tliere- 
fore would say that It is difficult for an individual to come here and settle any¬ 
where and ndairt themselves to the conditions without the cooperation of the 
local people. Typlioid fever calls for sanitation and proper drainage. Malaria 
Is about the same thing, drainage and extermination of mosquitoes. It is true 
that if we have the windows and doors screened the conditions in the houses 
would be habitable, but the farmer can not remain in the house all of tiie time. 
We must drain tlie country surrounding in order to make the conditions hahit- 
able. As I stated, this is a question for each community to arbitrate, to make 
the conditions healthy and habitable. 

The next question which confronts us is the tenant system in the South. I 
would divide it into South and Southwe.st. In tlie South the negroes and the 
poor white tenants dominate, while here In the Southwest the white tenants 
prevail. No individual from the North or the Kast would be satisfied to settle 
and stand the conditions under which they would have to live here among the 
tenants. • 

The next question is the question of title. We must have proper titles estab¬ 
lished to the hinds in this countr.v. On some lands tliere are squatters; on 
others we have confusion between* the Government and the Spanish grunts, and 
in Oklahoma we have difficulties with the Indian grants, and In some of the 
States here we have no record wliatsoever, and we have the land thieves. It 
is all right for a rich company to come out here to fight the Government and 
establish their title, but the poor man, a man with limited capital, has no means 
whatsoever to protect himself, and he loses. 

The question which I am asked to discuss is so big and so great that it is 
almost Impossible, it is very difficult, to cover it in a few words. But I shall 
be as brief as possible and to touch upon each subject, giving tlie most Important 
facts. 

In looking over the colonluation schemes and tlie developments undertaken 
by different companies I found that most of them existed on paper. I came 
across an enterprise in North Carolina where a company tried to bring In 
people from the different parts of Europe. At that time that was allowed. 
They have bartered steamers and have sent siieclal agents to Sweden and 
Norway and Germany and Italy to bring over people whom they endeavored to 
settle ill colonies in North Carolina. Tlie Italians are the oniy ones who re¬ 
mained In that part of the country. The rea.sons were that, first, because too 
small an acreage was allotted to eacli settler. «The general idea of the pro¬ 
moter is that If the farmer w'ill get 10 acres it is snfflcleiit for liim under the 
ixinditions in the Soutli, wliere he can raise two or three crops in a year and 
make a living on It. But as a rule, ever.ywhero where It is tried It has failed, 
unless they are located near large towns or they have the local market where 
they can devote themselves to trucking. • 

Furthermore, as a rule, the lands selected for these purposes are usually 
undeveloped, cut-over land, swamp land. It is difllcult for the people to 
develop it—takes a long time to develop this kind of land, and it is dlfflcult 
for the people to adapt themselves. I believe the Italians are the only ones 
who remained there, because they tliemselves came from a similar country in 
Italy. 
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Furthermore, because they hud a supervisor, one of their own nationality, to 
handie them, and knew how to handie them, they succeeded. 

Tiirough the South I found lots of undeveloped land, mostiy cut over, and 
I found that clearing laud is ratlier an e.vpenslve proiwsltiou and takes up too 
much time of the settler, or otherwise the settler has not enough patience or 
could not afford to wait for two or three years until the land would be avall- 
nl)le, and Is force<l to give up. It seenjs to me that there should be developed 
a method of clearing land on a wholesale scale, which would be more cheap, 
and the people could .settle at once. 

Now, the question of drainage. In some States spe(!ial laws are provided for 
drainage of the land, yet the absentee landowners are a great drawback and 
are obstructing progress. They don’t care to drain their land. 

Now, the social lift!—the lack of markets, transportation, everything—has a 
great effect upon the development of the country. 

Next comes educational facilities. I wish to call to your notice the fact that 
here In Texas they have just passed a law for compulsory education. As a 
rule, the average Immigrant Is very anxious to give his ciiildren a goo<l edtica- 
tion. Tiiey will not be satisfied wiiere tiiey wiil be confronted wilii the condi¬ 
tions as they are here among the tenant farmers and In generai in rural 
districts. 

In looking over the question of etlucatlon I have found that the education in 
rural scliools is entirely inadequate. Tiiey are not training the children to 
bei'ome farmers, liiit they are telling them more about the advantages In the 
cities, more aliout that than 1o teucli them about the conditions on the farm. 

I will say further that the teachers themselves arc not adaiited to teacliing 
in the rural scliools. -As an incident I would mention an experience wliich I 
had in Tennessee. I visited a community ahout 50 miles south of Nashville, 
wliich I reached by an auto. It is 50 miles away from a railroad, in a purely 
rural community. Tiiey had there sometliliig like the grammar scliool or tlie liigh 
school In the center of the siiiall town there. I happeneil to speak to the chil¬ 
dren, and I found out that the subjects they knew the most ahout were German 
and geometry. Wlien I asked tliem If they knew anything about botany, they 
said, “ We don’t know wliat it is.” When I asked tliem iiliout the flowers in 
the neighhorhood, tiiey said they never paid any atlention to them or to the 
kinds of birds or insects, and about country life they knew alnyist nothing. 

1 talked to one of the teacliers, himself a' graduate of Ibis school, and with 
fathers and mothers, and in talking to tliem I found that the women were much 
dissatisfied with the conditions in the country and most interested in the life 
in the cities. 

After having a talk with the school-teacher, I found out that she knew very 
little about country life. I pointed out to her that if she would look into the 
question of better conditions in tlie country surrounding her It would present to 
her a great oiiportunity for studying life as it ks, and I suggested to her several 
books, and she was very mucli Interestetl, and she told me that slie would try 
lo read up and might be more satisfled to remain in tlie country. 

To consider the situation as a whole, I would say that to remedy this condi¬ 
tion we do not iiml any more organizations. We have suHicient Institutions 
liere; there are enougli agencies striving to aecomiillsh the same thing, but 
each one is pulling in a dilTerent direction. We must haio coordination in 
the work. For instunco, in tlie t'nited Slates Department of .\griculture and 
the State departments of agriculture the experiment stations and the different 
chambers of commerce should cooperate. Now, here is a point which appeals 
to me most. You will note that most commercial bodies in tlie different towns 
will strive to attracf mauufai'turers to their localities. If you will notice some 
of these cliarts, you will notice that so much lias been spent in entertaining 
visitors and manufacturers—I notice in one place something like 12 mumifac- 
turers, wlio employed liK) pieople, and at the same lime this town deiieiids 
very largely on the development of the country, but little attention is paid to 
that at this time. , 

I believe that the chamber of commerce or commercial body of the city, 
by investing ^lOO.lHX)—not giving It away, but Investing it—could develop 
a tract of flve or .six thousand acres of land right In the vicinity of this com¬ 
munity to show how the adverse conditions could be overcome, what the possi¬ 
bilities are here, and in this way they will present an example for other com¬ 
munities as to how to develop their country; 

Tlie towns and the cities dejiend almost entirely on the country, but at the 
present time none of them have done much; they have done very little to 
develop their communities. 
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ConsiderlTig the situation ns a -whole, my opinion Is that the Inillvidnal settler 
can not succeed anywhere here unless he Is located near a large town. The 
only possible settlement Is group settlement In communities of 7.') or 1(X) fami¬ 
lies', at least, where they could have their ngrleulturnl experts with them, where 
the}' can have their cooperative store, where they can purchase their seed, fer¬ 
tilizer, and Implements, and so forth, cooperatlvejy, where they v\ lll have the 
soclal ’and communal life, and -n lll not have to depend upon the existing social 
conditions and environments. 

I my opinion there should be established a central bureau of Information In 
each cif the large cities, such as New York and Chicago, where the average im¬ 
migrant could get Information about the conditions in each of the States, not 
as they arc presented by promoters or real estate agents, but the actual condi¬ 
tions as they are, giving them both the good and the bad sides at tlie .same 
time, ami I believe there should be people who should take Into consideration 
each individual and give him this Information, and advise him as to the best 
jmrt of the country for him to sc'ttle. Ftirtherniore. I believe that we should 
])av attention, not so much to the Incoming imndgrant, but to the immigrants 
wlio are already here and have been here several years, who will understand 
the information given to them, and who will If established in this way malte a 
nucleus for different settlers later on to come. For Instance, the people brought 
by the company of Nortli Carolina wei-e only a short time where they were 
brought; they found they had some friends in some other large cities, like Chi¬ 
cago or St. Louis, and they loft the community. 

I think that under the plan I have suggoste<l the immigrants would not he 
attracted so much by the cities, but they would be interested in tlic localities 
where their friends were living and farming, and they wouhl also attract to 
their localities settlei-s from the other side. 

Now, I believe that we must pass laws providing that vital statistics shall be 
available In each State. Having vital statistics does not mean that we con¬ 
demn that State; it only means that we must have information at hand avail¬ 
able. The fact that we have not the Information, brings suspicion to the aver- 
jige person that there is something wo have to hide. That we do not want to 
toll anyone. 

Chairman W.ti.sii. At this point we will a(l,1ourn until 2 o’clock; kindly re¬ 
sume the standout 2 o’clock sharQ. 

(At this point an !id.journment was taken for the noon recess, until 2 o’clock 
p. m., at which time, at the same place, the following further proceedings were 
had:) 

AFTElt REensS -2 P. }f. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE IV. SIMON—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Commissioner, ufti>r 1 got through this morning someone 
from the audience approached me, and slated that the theory that I have becui 
presenting here, or describing, sounds very probable, and bad some justltlable 
points In it. I would like to emphasize the fact that the statcunent made by 
me is not based on theory, hut based on n<'tual facts which T have gathereil from 
experience during the past 10 years, T bad examined tliousands of farms dur¬ 
ing that time, and helpp<l buy farms, and interviewed hundreds of farmers, and 
thousands of people, and directed tliem to <lifferenl sections of a country. 

It Is impossible. In such a brief space of time ;is I have, to discuss the work 
which Is accomplished by the societ.v, which is so manifold and so complete In 
its nature, and at the same time give you the expa ienco wldch I went through 
In the 10 years. I will not spend any time in describing the work of our 
society. 

I would like to present our last annual report which contains figures regard¬ 
ing the work of our society and will give you all the statistical <latn and all 
the information which I have, and I tliink wllT bo of some value to your com¬ 
mission. 

I will now proceed, briefly, to cover the other questions before me. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Simon. I want further to emphasize one fact which I have touched upon 
briefly, and that Is about the question of chambers of commerce, I want to give 
a concrete example which I believe Is very important In itself. I want to de¬ 
scribe the following experience; I visited In Montgomery, Ala., and some of 
the local citizens Invited me to visit one of their new soap factories which had 
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just opened. When I came there In company with representatives of the city 
I found a two-story bulldlm; where there was one negro employed shoving some 
stuff Into an open receptacle. From there this material was carried by ma^ 
chinery to different pai'ts of the building. There wins a chemhst upstairs who 
knew the secret, and—as to how this material was made Into soap. This soap 
was afterwards distributed over all the United States as the product of Alabama. 
It Is well and good to develop our natural resources, but In order to develop this 
factory the citizens of Montgomery h,'ive invested their money and offered con¬ 
cessions to this manufacturer. 

They have given him a site and other Inducements besides that, and even 
have bougiit some slock in the enterprise. Wliat Is the result? One man em¬ 
ployed and the profit gained by the president and stockholders of this concern 
ami this prolit afterwards spent somewhere in Europe or elsewhere; not In 
Montgomery. 

On the other hand. If you will take the concrete fact where, for instance, the 
chambi'r of commerce would. In cooperation with the landowners, pick out a 
tract of land, say .'i.OOO ticres, or something like that, and subdivide It Into 40 
or 80 acre tracts, erect suitable dwellings on it, and sell it to Immigrants, or to 
anyone who was wiliing to settle there, at the cost price, and adding to it the 
expcn.se and a reasonable percentage of profit; and they might also secure from 
the agriculinral station an agricultural exjiert who would conduct and super¬ 
vise the settlement. These 5,000 acres. If settled by 100 or 75 people, would 
develop the natural resources near that city ami bring out the products from the 
soli, which will not he all consumed at home, some possibly at home and others 
would be sold outside of the State. The money would come back to this city 
and could be spent by these settlers right in the <'ity of Montgomery. The ques¬ 
tion Is, Whlcli of the two Is the more constructive and productive? 

I will now proceed to the question whl(rh concerns the State of Texas. There 
are very few settlers of our people in the State of Te.xus, partly for the reason 
that we could not, under the present conditions, assist them to stop here. 

There was one attempt made about 10 years ago to establish a group of 
people near Tyler, Tex. The local peojile who have supervised this undertaking 
meant very well, but were very little familiar with the <aindltions which the 
rural people have to undergo. Tlie first 10 families which setthsl on the land 
were soon—I will put It this way: Some ^f the meml)ers o& the 10 families 
which settled on the land became sick with malaria, and after two or throe of 
them found out the symptoms of tlie disease the rest of them became discour¬ 
aged and very shortly afterwards left the community. 

Now, here comes my fioint, that the people who live in Tyler, having the 
modern sanitary conditions enjoyed by people In the cities, have not foreseen 
what the people in the country have to go through. The local people seem to 
have become acclimated to the conditions and can stand them, but the new men, 
xinless they come in large numbers and can correct the conditions, can not exist 
under those conditions. 

Another difficulty experienced by us in assisting our people to settle In the 
State of Texas was the 'i'exas homestead law. I will have to briefly explain 
the method as to how we assist our people. In order to show how the homestead 
law is detrimental. Our usual mode of procedure is ns follows: A person who 
desires to .settle on a farm calls at our ofilce and consults with us about where 
to .settle. After the locality is .selected a proi)er farm Is found for him. Let 
us .say the farm <'Ost $4,000. The down payment required Is $1,500. The 
vendor will usually take a first mortgage for the balance on conditions div 
jiendlng on what it^costs them in that part of the country, payment to be made 
in either 5 or 10 years, or ftlyalde in annual installments. We \vill take It for 
granted that this person has .$1,500 to pay down on the purchase price. lie 
then applies to our society, and we are making him a loan of $800 or $1,000 to 
(siuif) him and to secure our loan we take a second real estate mortgage, 
usually payable in 10 years, and as a rule we charge 4 per cent Interest. In 
Texas, on account of the existhig homestead law, we can not assist a man to 
settle on a farm here in this State, because his mortgage Is illegal, or It is 
against the law to Issue a mortgage, except the purchase price mortgage, which 
he gives to the first mortgagee. 

There Is another difficulty; for Instance, I will say that X iturchases a farm 
for $5,000, paying down $2.0(X), subject to a first mortgage on the purchase price 
for $3,000, payable $500 annually, with Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. On 
account of unfavorable circumstances, such ns failure of crops or the loss of a 
part of his stock, he needs a loan,of $700 to make payment on principal and 
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nter^t on the first mortgage, ami possibly a few hundred dollars to replace 
ils stock. Our society can not help him, because he can not give us a inort- 
fage to secure our loan. We mlglit buy off tlie first mortgage In full and grunt 
ilm an extension, but this would mean an Investment of $3,(KX), and besides we 
;an not be secured for the money necessary to make the payment of Interest 
ind purchase of additional stock. 

Here again the Texas homestead law Imposes a great hardship on the farmer. 
ITnally, an old farmer succeeds In paying off the mortgages on hi.s farm in 
tull and has no mortgage left on it. Now, on account of the foot-and-moulh 
lisease he lose.s his cuttle, or there Is an early frost which <lestroys his fruit 
:rop, and on account of the slump In the market he can not dispose of his late 
;rop to any advantage. Now, in any other Slate this man could get a loan at 
the bald; to carry him on under the circumstances, or enable him lo pay his 
ibligations and assist him when his fruit and crop was destroyed. Now, if 
there happens to be a scarcity of money and the banks can not make him the 
loan ho will come to our society, and our society in those places can make him 
the loan; but in Texas it can not be done on account of the homestead law, and 
lie (■an only rely upon tlie lianker wiio will charge him ID [K'r cent interest and 
the bonus to his lieart’s content. 

I would like to emphasize llte fact that wliile the homestead law was meant 
to protect the farmer from Incurring too many debts against Ids properly, at 
tlie same time we know tliut no farmer can afford to liave tlie full value of 
his capital investwl in so miicli dead capital. Here in this country the 
farmers suffer a great deal biH-ause there is too much money invested in un¬ 
productive capital; that is, the land proper. Our mortgagi's are not liiiiiid, 
as the stock of any merchant, and there is therefore too much capital tied 
up, and when it is liquefied it is Ihiuefied by iirivate hankers wlio are charging 
a great deal more than the farmers can pay, and therefore the farmers are 
struggling under a great diiliculty. 

I want to make just one more Illustration in regard to tlie Texas laws, and 
tlien I will let you present to me more questions that you want me to answer. 

About three years ago a group of people purchased a tract of land of 4,500 
acres near Houston, Tex. The purchase price originally was .$7 per acre. They 
made a down payment of $2 i>er acre, and the.v had on this property two mort¬ 
gages. The land, wa.s cul-over timberland, and naturally tlie jieoide had the 
right to put two mortgages on it, or*as many as they wanted to, because It was 
not homestead. Later on this land was subdivided and put on the record In tracts 
of 40 and 60 acres, and so forth, and then these atiloinatically becanie lioiiie- 
Bteads. .After people settled there, some began to clear the land and erect build¬ 
ings, and they speiil, most of their original capital on that and they needed some 
more money for stock. I want to add that the.se people did not come there to 
practice the one-crop system, but they came there to engage in diversified 
farming. Dairying was one of the principal hraiiclies they wanted to follow, 
but they had no money to buy cows, and when they applied to us we had no 
right to belli them, and could not help them because we could not secure our 
loan if we made them a loan, and therefore some of Ihem continued to struggle 
until now, and others went back to St. Louis, where they came from originally. 
And I doubt wliether any progress will be made until the conditions are 
changed so that these ptmple could afford to liquefy their lnve.stments, so to 
speak. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you make any constructive suggc'.stlons in respect 
to rural credit laws or a rural credit sy.stem? 

Mr. Simon. Well, the rural credit system must he diyhhal into distinct 
branches; and this is, the personid credit and the laud credit. While they are 
closely connected with each other, yet tln'y must be worlied out distinctly and 
separately. I would say that first we must organize our farmers in the differ¬ 
ent localities into proiier grouiis or centers where we could Introduce the proper 
system of land credit, and personal credit at first, which is necessay. You 
can not work it without any organization or with people wlio have no con¬ 
ception of what they have to do. 

Chairman Walsh. What would be your plan for grouping them? Shotild 
It come from the State, or the university, or where? 

Mr. Simon. Well, I believe that we need organizers. I believe that the 
extension deiiartment of the experiment station of the State nniverslty, as I 
said, should be utillziHl; there shotild be cooiieration between the State de¬ 
partment and the agricultural experiment station and univer.sity exttmslon 
department, so that they could cooperate and have a special office of organizer. 
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where special organizers could go out and would educate these farmers as to 
the principles of cooperation. That is first. We must, as I say, establish a 
model settlement, something on the same style as I outlined before for the 
chambers of commerce to follow. The question of rural credits will never be 
solve<l until the evil of the one-crop system Is abolished. It must start 
diversified farming, because the risk involved in a one-crop system is too big 
and will be likely to break up every enterprise. I believe that our land value 
must be standardized. We must get exactly what the land is worth. I per¬ 
sonally believe that in appraising the land we must consider tlie productive 
capacity of the land as well as of the man, because tlie man on the farm is 
worth as much as the land. Tlie dllflculty is that until and up to the present 
it was customary for companies to buy up large tracts of land. They would 
liuy it at $.3 and .$5 an acre and subdivide it into 40-acre tracts and sell tills 
laiiil at from .$40 to $50 an acre. 

Now, on the basis of that, no farmer can exist. And I would call it that 
tliat is discounting tlie future to a great extent. Under this basis tlie farmer 
<an not expect to get credit on his land. But if we will standardize the values 
of tlie land in dififerent parts of the country so tliat wo know tliat tlie farmer 
could pay tlie actual value on the basis of his production, we can tlien expect 
tliat tliat farmer can afford to go out and make a loan on Ids land and give a 
mortgage which would be worth something, as It would have a standard valua¬ 
tion. 

As far ns the establishment of rural credits in concerned, proper legislation 
is necessary, our farmers In New York city liave organized recently the so- 
called First Farmers’ Savings & Loan Association. Tlioy organizeil in one county 
where the farpiers liad purcluised stock at sliares of $100 each, and after they 
luive had tlie cafiital paid in to about $10,000 they commenced to make loans; 
they now have tlieir suliscription list of $10(),(KX), aitliough they started out 
last year. Now, from tlie money wliich tliey collect from tlie sliares lliey make 
loans to other farmers up to 50 )ier cent of tlie value of the land. These mort¬ 
gages are afterwards discounted, and the New York Lund Bunk, which has just 
been organized under the New York State law, and after they have discounted 
their mortgages in the New Y^ork Land Itank they have again money available, 
to lend to other persons. This is one system that could be worked out of land 
credit. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Judge Meltzeu. 


TESTIMONY OF JUDGE E. 0. MEITZEN. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name? 

Judge Meitzk.n. K. O. Meitzen. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your biLSinoss, Judge? 

Judge Mui'i'zn.v. Weil, It is various. I am connected with a newspaper; I 
jaactlce jirlvate surveying, and run a truck fariii of 3 acres. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Judge .Meitzk.n. At Hidlettsville, Tex. 

Chnlrman Walsh, i wish, as the other witnesses have done, you would 
briefly stale your business activities. 

Judge Meitze.n. I was born on a farm, and during the war time I was 
brought til), .jerked up. I imd but very little schooling. At 15 I left home as 
an apprentice hlacksinith, and learned the blacksmith trade, and after prac¬ 
ticing my trade fer 10 years I received a spinal injury, shoeing an unruly 
horse, and was forced to qiflt, contrary to my wishes and desires. I was forced 
to rest up. Not tieliig a man of means to rest up, I httd to find some lighter 
work. I studied anil qualified as a school-teacher. In those days It a very easy 
matter. It took me 15 minutes to lie examined. I was examined by a lawyer 
who did not care whether 1 taught school or not, or whether I knew anything 
or not. Then is when my .schitoliug began. I had a race keeping ahead of the 
boys who were right belilnd me. Now, had I not been able to take care of 
myself in this manner, I think I would have been a pauper, because I never 
would have gotten well otherwise. I am glad of that; I am not proud of It. I 
am only .sorry for others that have not the mental capacity to struggle along 
In spite of adversity. 

Later on, through the school-teaching profession, I became Interested In va- 
lious lines of thought that I had never thought about before. Later on I 
bought a farm and commenced to improve It. By the way, 1 had sold out my 
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blacksmith shop and hail some little money ahead. I had ma<le some money 
blacksmlthlng. I never have made any since. I opened my farm and I had a 
wonderful experience In farming on my own hook for three years. 

Chairman WAtsH. Where was that? 

Mr. Mbitzen. At Cistern, Fayette County, Tex. I was horn In Fayette County, 
from German parents, and who fled from the reaction of the 1848 revolution, 
I think that I inherited some of ray revolutionary qualifications. I am not re- 
si)onsihle for them. I can not help It. 

I farmed and decided that farming was not profitable. V>ecause I had to invest 
a good deal of money In the farm, and I found that I could teach school and 
get a living out of it without any Investment except the mental Investment that 
1 had. So I went tiack to teaching school and tauglit school and fiimlly ohtaliuHl 
a grade of the first degree under a most rigid examination. 

But having been connected with tlie farm, I las’iuno comuxted with tiie 
Farmers’ Alliame, that was at that time pretty prevelent. 

I had before tliat time joinixl tiie Grange, wliicli was then sti-uggllng to get 
better conditions for tiie farmers iii 18.S0, when I .ioined tiie Or.iiige. In 1887 I 
helped organize the Favette County Farmers’ Alliance, and heeaine its sem-etary 
in 1888. In the fall of 1887 I niovwl to I.avaca County, at Witting, 10 miles 
from where I now live, and there taught scliool and later lieciime secretary of 
the T.avaea County Fiiritiers’ Alliance. W’hen the Fariiiers’ Alliance failed in its 
operations to bring relief, we organized the I’opulist Party, and T became, active 
in the Populist Pai’ty, hiiving been twice nominated for Statti ollice. 

It was about thiit tlriie I beeaiiio Interested in edui’uting tiie people. I had 
been an educator of the chihlien before tliat. and now I became an educator 
of the growii-up jieople, aiid that is the worst kind of a .job I ever struck. I 
became Interested in a iiewspaper and finallj’ furnished tiie means to acquire 
it and thcii siruggleil along trying to pay tiie debt off. I have paid interest on 
that debt to pay it off twice over, and maylie tliree times—I haven’t figured on it, 
exactly—and am still in debt. But my boys are now grown up and they help 
me, and tliey are running it. After tiie Ikijudist movement failed I was elected 
county iudge bv accident—slipped up on tiie blind side of the iioliticlans in a 
local fight regarding better conditions locally. And only last summer I Intended 
to better local conditions In my town and got after a grafter who had stolen 
$12,000. and la^ liked to have killed me. He shot me. The people always said 
I was half shot, but at tills time I was sliot clear tlirough. That Is my history 
brietl.v. 

Ctialrnian Wai.sh. Well, now, you were furnished an outline, I believe, ,Tudge, 
,->n(l I am going to ask you, if you can, to make your statement covering the 
matter submitteil in tiait outline and eliminate, if you can, tliose matters that 
you d(H>m were no longer in dispute and tliat had already been testified to, on 
account of the shortness of the time. 

,ludge Mettzen. I feel that a good deal of your valuable time has been taken 
up by irrelevant discussion and irreverent discussiiai almost, lint ar lea.st I liave 
here a batch of .50 letters that I brought along, and I have a liundred or more 
timt I didn't bring. I wlsli to turn tlieni iver to this commission and 'et you 
go tlirough them. I have laid a. few copied, and I shall, 1 jiromise you, just ex- 
]jlain, in short, the main points of some of tlieni. 

(.See Meitzcn Kxblbit No. 1 at end of this subject.) 

Gommissloner Walsh. Very good. 

.Tiidge Mbitzen. I Imve one, for Instance, from what is liiiown as tiie Day 
ranch. 

Clialrman Walsh. Ma.v I ask the (luestion. Iliere has la^m a little di.scussion 
about the matter here—what is tlie jurisdiction*of tiie county court in this 
State? 

.Tudge Meitzen. The jurisdiction of the county court is—in wliat particular 
do you mean? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are tliey like In .some State.s wliat might be termed a 
board of county commissioners? • 

Judge Meitzen. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. County commissioner.s. 

Judge Meitzen. The county judge is tlie liead of the commissioners, and there 
are four commissioners In a county. They manage the affairs of tlie county. 

Chairman Walsh. The fiscal affairs of tlie county. 

Judge Meitzen. The fiscal affairs of tlii' county; tlie roads, purclia«es, etc. 
The county court presides over the probate matters occurring inside the 
county, and it has jurisdiction up to a certain amount of the money valuation 
of $600. 
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Chairman Walsh. In civil cases? 

Judge Mkitzen. In civil cases. In criminal cases It docs not cover felonies; 
covers misdemeanors, those tliat are not punishable by penitentiary offense. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You have jury trials In your court, do you? 

Judge Mbitzen. Jury trials, yes; but we only have 6 jurymen Instead of 12. 

Now, the Day ranch—I have quite a number of these letters here and I am 
sorry I can not go through them all, but the other people took the wind out 
of my sail, and so I will have to confine myself to this thing here. 

This is a letter by a man of the name of Klein, showing a typical Instance 
of the insecurity of tenure and the arrogance of landlordism, and It Is on the 
ranch now owned by C. R. Johns and Postmaster General A. S. Burleson. They 
both married Ralph Steiner’s (laughters, and lie refers here to quite a number 
of iieople who will testify to this. He recites that there were some 30 families 
living on the ranch sotne years ago. I forget just the date, but in short It Is 
this, that without notice to them they found there was a move on foot by 
Mr. Johns who took charge individually. The renters had lived there for a 
nunibi'r of years under another man, and were well satisfied and had a nice 
schoolhouse and church and lookisl upon the place as their home. 

Then, without notice there came a change. They found there was an in¬ 
tention, it seems, that Mr. Johns was going to rent the farm on the halves, 
and not on a third and fourth like It had been formerly done. The renters 
went to him, so this man says, to find out about It, but never could get anything 
definite. 

They made a good crop that year, almost 1 bale of cotton to the acre, but 
just before Cbrlstmas there came a buncli of convicts under guard and put 
up tents on the place and on the 1st day of January these convicts, under the 
supervision of the guards, went out into the field and knocked out the cotton 
yet unpicked. Klein says that his mother—his faiher had died that year— 
with the cliildren that were at home had yet 5 bales unpicked in the field, 
and that was destroyed. 

One renter, he says, had 10 acres untmiched, white ns It could be, and the 
convicts just tore ev(!r,vthing out and threw the cotton on the ground and 
trampled it under foot and forced these people, without notice, to go Into 
their wagons and move. They did not know where to go to, had no time to 
get places and no time to get contracts, because it was too late, since the con¬ 
tracts are made In the spring and summer. They had to move helter-skelter In 
every direction, leaving their loved ones buried in the churchyard they had 
established on the place, and went where they had no scliools, no friends, 
nothing; It was a tragedy. 

This is only a copy of the letter, but I have the original here that I want 
to turn over to this commission. 

(See Meitzen Kxhibit No. 1 at end of this subject.) 

Now, then, there Is another point. Tlie question of usury has been frequently 
discussed and It has been contended—well. It has been shown that a go()d deal 
of usury Is being practiced. But tlawe is one form of usury that I want to 
call attention to, that has not la'on culled to yamr attention. 

It will .show the futility of the law under present conditions. It Is to show 
also that the homestead law is largrdy a failure—one man thinks there ought 
to be no homestead law at all, because of his particular plans. But the 
others admit it is a failure and can he evaded by saltt—so-callrsl sale and then 
a res.de. I have .seen that done often. 

But here is a (piestion of usury that enters Into this thing. I have two 
notes here—they are paid out, however—the man was in good luck. Both of 
these notes are glvSn at Ht^ton to the Belton Loan & Trust Co„ one for ,$10 
and the other tor .$150, and the conditions of the notes are here, as follows: 
For every $10 that he received from the bank he agreed to pay, that Is, he 
agreed to turn over to .1. H. Ferguson, who was a partner of the banking 
concern—all tudnted here on the .same sluad—1 bale of cotton. For this bale 
of cotton he had to pay .said .T.,K. Ferguson $1 for .selling it for him, and the 
further condition Is that if he does not furnish that bale of cotton for any 
cause whatever he is to pay that dollar anyhow for every $10. 

Now, this $10 note is made for four month.s—made on May 20, 1905, and 
was to be paid, as the date here shows, October 1, 1905. But It was paid 
before that time and It is marked on the margin that he, Ferguson, got $11.25. 
That Is at U'ast 40 per cent Interest, on the money alone, and that Is some¬ 
what over the usury law. 
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Now, then, wo might argue there was some valuable service furnished for 
jelling that bale of cotton for this man, but I know this from ijersonal ex¬ 
periences. A cotton buyer In Hallettsvllle, one Mr. S. Ci. Tiirklngton, was 
buying for years for the Inman Co., and he received $1 a bale for every bale 
that he bought. So Instead of paying anything to anyone for the sale, why, he 
got paid for it for buying It. 

Men. then, if that i)C true In this case, Ferguson got ,$1 for selling it and 
$1 for buying It and 10 per cent Interest besides, wlilch is some usury, I tliink, 
aver and alwve tlie usury statute. 

Yet witnesses here have said that only a “ few Instances ” of usury had 
occurred by lianks. I tui'n over to your comndssion one of these notes as a 
guide and a copy of the oilier is made. 

(The note liere furnislUMl and offered in evidence by tlie witness and about 
whicli he has particularly testified is printed among exhibits at tlie end of tliis 
subject as “ Meitzen Exliihit No. 2.*’ The otlicr note referred to was not 
furnished.) 

Now, I have liere tliese letters, which I will, of course, not attempt to rend, 
but I hope the commission will do some good wltli tliem. Tliese are in resiionse 
to questions I have sulimitted. I have listed ,10 different divisions of com¬ 
plaints and I Iiave .10 letters, including tliose notes and rental contracts and 
otlier documents tliat I want to tile with you so as to give you a little idea of 
rental conditions. Tlie.se documents are ample reply to tlie question of me asked 
In your outline as to wlietlier tliere Is any cause for complaint among tlie 
renters. I liave many more of these at home. 

(Tlie letters and papers liere furnished by the witness are iirinled among tlie 
exhiliits at tile end of tills suliject as “ Meilzer Exhibit No. 1.") 

I liave forgotten In my statement, gentlemen, to say tliat I was selected as 
national secretary and treasurer of tlie renters’ union wlien it was first or- 
ganizrtl in 'Texas, and held that position for two years, until It changed Its 
name to tiie land league. Mr. W. S. Nohle is now in tile position that I held for 
two years. 'Tlie purposes of that organization lie explained and it is explained 
In tliat constitution tiiat was turned over to you. 

Now, here are some rental contracts. One of them is private and is to be 
returned, but liere is one feature I want to point out In tills rental contract 
It also Iiails frqpi the county. Hell, tliese notes hail from. I don’t know who 
got it, uP’ but it is certainly a comillaint. 'Tlie provision in tlii.s rental contract 
that I want to point out is one Hint lia.s not bi-eii set fortli during this hear¬ 
ing,, and that is wiiere it says “ In case tiie iiarty of tlie second part," who is a 
renter, sliall from any cause fall or refuse at any time to cultivate or gather 
the crops or any part thereof planted on tlie land hereliv leased to liim In a 
good and farnierlike manner, tlie party of tlie first part.” wlio is tlie owner 
or ills agent sliall have tlie rigid to have the same cultivated or gatliered at 
the expense of said second party. It being liereliy agreed tliat said first partv 

tlmi"«iion?n*^n Hd* sol.c judge of tlie manner of prepaiaition and cultlva- 

tiou snoiikl (.lisajxreemcnt arise. 

Where does the renter come in? God knows. He can’t even appeal to the 
courts under this contract. Tlie landlord has got all the power to make him 
do us he wishes, and if he docs not like him he can imt expen.se on liira He 
can worry hini to death If lie does not keep quiet. If lie .iems to aXte In 
some vvay (mriniental to the interests of tlie landlord, the lattei- can sav “ You 

myself to this matter of relief. It Is always 
asked’and I tliink It will he asked of me, and it not, I want to answer it aifv- 
point of relief. Now, wliile I am not Alexander, I am a little like 
him in wanting to cut the Gordian knot. 

yo" >h»«t set to tite bottom of it. A.s one man .said 
Uik niornlng, a man could not be too radical in going to the root of a thine ’’ 
Now. the root of the thing is that there Is a possibilltv of . hle^ diCHl unnTnd 
women living without work. If the present social system is s.rarrange, tha^^ 
without working <u' being useful to society then some 4 »ip 
rtse who does work and is useful to society has to support that other person 

and thaMrri ‘*>6 solution of the tiuestion 

and that is the thing they are all afraid to touch. que.snon, 
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If yon try to hnrmonlze the interest of exploiter and exploited, but still 
permit anyone to receive Interest and rent and profit—all graft—or permit able- 
bodied men to live without work, it means that you are trying to harmonize the 
Interests of a hawk and a dove. 

Not that I claim that those who live off others are hawks in the sense tjmt 
they will tear us to pieces, but sometimes I think that we would be better off 
if we were torn to pieces at once, and not by degrees for 40 or 50 years have our 
lives worn out and not be able to enjoy our lives. 

Consequently the only solution is to stop any man from living from the toil 
of another, and you can do that only by taking the power from landlordism 
and phu'ing it in the people, where it justly belongs. For instance, a man said 
this morning, “The land is mine, saith tlie l.ord.” The I.ord In this country 
should be the people, according to the Constitution. 

Of course, there are some that have “ stolen the lands ” and are accustomed 
to living oft them, and it would he pretty hard to make them go to work, be¬ 
cause they do not know how. However, I am perfectly willing to appropriate 
out of the taxes enough to keep them alive, not as paupers, but because they 
ouglit to be treated right. 

I believe that nine-tenths of tlio.se who live from the toil of others are good 
and kind and try to do what is right, but they are trying to harmonize two 
tilings that can not be harmonized, and therefore I would advocate the fol¬ 
lowing: 

First, tax lands not used or occupied, and hence held for .speculative purposes; 
that Is. such a tax ns will make it unprofitable to hold It. 

We have been told that we have a great domain in Texas untouched by the 
plow; and, in fact, Texas is so immense a country, there is so imich land here, 
that It simply staggers the Imagination. We can take all of (lermany, with 
70,000,000 inhabitants, and dump that into Texas, and wlien we have dumped 
all of that territory Into Texas we have 30,000,000 acres left, and If we take 
27.000,000 off that, wliich Is in cultivation, we have about 10,000,000 over. I 
think it is that in round mnnliers. It may be a little out of tlic way. So if all 
of Germany were put into the State of Texas, it would not nearly cover the 
uncultivated area. In other words, we have over 100,000,000 acres of arable 
land in Texas wldcli has m'vcr felt the touch of a plow. If tlie siieculator 
could not hold that great area off of tlie market it would nqt have an artifi¬ 
cial value, inasmuch as tlie population is liot nearly In proportion to the land 
area. 

Some try to make the impression tliat because of our Increase in popniatlon 
the value of land rose, wliich Is not tlie truth. It did not rise because of that, 
but simply liecanse it was iield off tlie market and artillcially boosted. 

There is another reason for tlii.s climbing of land prices, and that is what 
file gentleman who testified lietore me sixike of, namely, the colonization 
.schemes of comiianics that soli lands almost valuele.ss to people in file cltle.s, 
who want investments but wlio do not want to go there, and if they did they 
could not live there when they went. We have .sonietliing of that kind In my 
county, in the lower end, where the land is so poor that 1 can not see much 
more use for it Ilian just to Iioht the earth together. Tliey absolutely sell 
that land in 5 and 10 acre trticts at $35 and .$40 an acre. 

There is a concern, with headquarters In Kansas Gity, Mo,, tlie home of the 
chairman of your commission, called the Provident Land Go., which went there 
and founded " Provident City," selling the city lots for .$.30 and .$40 apiece, and 
sold the land from $,35 to $45 an acre. The land itself had never sold for more 
tlian .$5 an acre fpr grazing purposes. This same company .some years ago 
liad bought a tract from rf-certain man by the name of F. W. Neuhaus, and 
paid for it $11 an acre for about 70() acres, and the company made a $3,000 
payment on it. I don’t remenilier the exact amount, but I know the man who 
sold It had brought suit to recover title and bought it back in the courts at $4 
an acre, not more than three months ago, sliowing the actual selling value of 
the land. It was advertised fof sale and no one wanted It for more than $4 an 
acre, and they were selling the same land at $35 and .$40 an acre In ttiesc 
5 and 10 acre tracts to Innocent parties from northern States. If a man hud 
500 acres of it he might make a kind of a living raising cattle, but he would 
have to have cattle enough to start with. 

That is another artificial way of boosting. 

In connection with this land matter, we have been talking about getting 
capital to the country. The real capital of a country Is ba.sed upon the ability 
of the working people, farmers and laborers, to produce good things. This 
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should be the basis of all capital. Capital itself is but the product of labor. 
So one can get around that, and the heaping up of capital In the hands of a few 
is the piling up of unearned labor. 

Now, since all the money of the country must have the stamp of the United 
States Government on Its face before it Is money, and since all the bunk notes 
lire issued through the Government and largely for nothing, without interest, 
as one banker told you, " the banking business was a method—was a business 
in which you could get interest on what you owed,” which is largely the truth. 

I contend for immediate relief that the United States Government, with Us 
supreme povier, should coin money, paper nimiey, if you please, and lend it to 
the debt-ridden and landless people direct on lands or on other good securities 
at a 3 tier cent rate of interest direct, without the intervention of banks. 

The Government can do this through the post-ollice system at a cost which Is 
less for the service performed than that of any other coni'ern we deal with. 
We get more out of every 2 cents that we pay for sending a letter than any 
other 2 cents we spend in any other wav. The Government has the power to 
Issue all money, and it ought to deal with its peoiile direct, and if we are the 
cbildreii of tiie Government, it looks miglity rough tliat the fatlier does not deal 
witli us more decently; I know It is not tlie mother or it would sliow more 
sense. 

I propose tliat tlie Government go into tlie money-loaning business, ns it 
went into the post-ollice business. Tlie post olliee was once a jirivato affair, but 
I do not think tliat any decent, respectable, well-meaning citizen could ob.1ect 
to this plan. If the Government loaned money to the people at 3 per cent It 
would relieve us of all our ta.ves. The 3 per cent would be sutTicient to pay all 
the taxes and pay the running expenses besides of the Government for issuing 
the currency, and we would not have to crilici/.e anyone for loaning money at 
40 jicr cent. I would feel a whole lot better if I did not have to criticize the 
people, but If the comlitlons are such as they are I can not help it. If the 
Government had done its duty this hearing never would have come. As one 
man said, we turneil more snakes loose lids time than we ever could kill, and 
if we have a house full of snakes it is time that we were finding it out and 
proceeding to kill them, 

I do not want to take any more of your time. I wish that I could have 
testified earlier, before siaue of the earlier witnesses had covered some of these 
points. It wouhf have taken me ItVlaairs to have' covered the whole situation, 
but I would hi* glad to an-swer any (lui'st.ions anyone wishes to ask. 

Chairman Walsh. Oommlssioner Ijennon has a few ipiestions to ask; 1 have 
none, nor has Mrs, Harriman. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you noticed any exercise of political Inlluence 
by the owners Of the land over the renters on their land? 

.Indge Meitzen. I have these letters that will show. I have that in one 
group. 

(See Meitzen Kxhiblt No. 1.) 

Personally, I have not. I find though, not as to the land class, however, but 
1 find something of that kind as to personal matters In the newspaper business, 
but that is out of the domain of this Investigalion. 

Commissioner Lennon. News)iapers an* not sociological yet. 

.Indge Meitzen. No. That is all I know, and I don't want to intersect that. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is the nature of the teaching that is effective In 
your schools? What do you teach in the school? Tell ns what your eurrlcnlum 
is, what book.s .von use? 

Judge Meitzen. We use tlie books ns iirescribeil by the State school hoard; 
we have a State school law which changes hooks ev^ry four’years; that is, they 
.select new ones, not always new ones—sometimes the same ones; but it is the 
book that is generally furnished, but I don’t know—I see no great difference In 
the books now furnished and those furnished when I was teaching; I have not 
been teaching for 20 years. 

Cominis-slonor Lennon. Do you use readers,and spelling books and arltb- 
inetics? 

Judge Meitzen. Yes, sir; and geography books and grammars. 

Commissioner I,ennon. Do yon have laud ad.1oining the schools for experi¬ 
menting—for experiment by the children, and teaching them to farm? 

.Judge Meitzen. No —well. In rare cases we have. That idea is gradually 
growing. In later years the school department has authorized or required the 
teaching of agricultural ideas to the children. Agriculture has been taught In 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 10-7 
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the schools for the last few years, and It Is stimulating this thought of gardens 
and patches, and the cultivation of plants and trees. 

Commissioner Lennon. And In conduction with that, do they teach them some¬ 
thing of chemistry? 

.fudge Meitzen. Yes, sir; the higher classes; the graded schools that one man 
told about in electric-light towns. 

C«annii.ssionei’ Lennon. Don’t they teach the elements of chemistry in what 
we call the grade schools, in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades? 

.Tudge Meitzen. We have a system of limiting grades in most of the rural 
schools. 

Commissioner I,ennok. I don’t understand your grades here. 

.Tudge Meitzen. We iiave a book tiiat the higher pupils are taught from, 
wtilcli teaclies liygiene and anatomy, and various other branches of tliat science, 
in tliat direction. 

Conimis.sioiK'r Lennon. Wliat Is tlie percentage of clilldren in the tenant dis¬ 
tricts tliat do not altend school at all? 

.fudge Mkitze.n. Well, tliere are quite a number. I’liere are two reasons why 
they do not attend, according to my own Information. I live largely in a Ger¬ 
man and Boliemian speaking section. Tliat is, the greater proportion of the 
people around me, in my adjoining counties, are German or Bohemian im¬ 
migrants or (lieir cliildren, tiii'y come from the old countries; and there we 
find a cla.ss of people wlio don’t seem to like the Idea of having their children 
become .smartin' tlian tliey are themselves, and wlien tlicy advance a little they 
keep tlieni at home and put them to work, and besides tliey are very useful In 
helping line and pick tlie cotton, and in fact, in the country schools they usually 
have a vacation aiiout cotton chopping time until tliat time Is over, and in the 
cotton picking time tlie same tiling; and a good many don’t attend. Among 
tile (reniians we find tlie desire to attend scliool far greater tlian among the 
Bohemians. 

There is a iioint that comes up in my mind at tliis time. A question was 
asked liere yesterday, and I tliink it was improperly answered, why the foreign 
farmer more likely ai'qulres a farm tlian tlie home-born farmer. 

Commissioner T.ennon. 1 asked wlietlior it was due to the intensive agricul¬ 
tural education tiiey received in Europe prior to coming here? 

.fudge Meitzen. T.argely that is true; tliey liang togetiier. However. I have 
here a little article pulilished in a newspaper at Hailettsvllfe, Tex., that will 
probably throw some liglit on tlie mctliods tliat prevail. This was a case In 
a county court. 1 Heading:] 


“ AN INTERESTINfl CASE. 

“Tlie suit of Ell Schmidt, acting as next friend for his daiigliter, against 
W'iiliam Kcuel for ex-wages in the anioiint of l|!4l.g,’i was the most interesting 
case in tills term of county court. It liad lieen appealed from the Shiner Justice 
court, and tlie court here confirmed tlie verdict of tlie Sliiner court for the full 
amount claimed. 

“ The liitei-est centered in the fact tliat tlie testimony showeil that Miss 
8cliniidt. aged 1!>. was one of Hie liardcst working girls that Lavaca County 
has ever seen. For instance, slie picked ifiid pounds of cotton in a day, plowed In 
the field, drove a four-liorse team to a scraper on a private road, sawed wood, 
and on Sundays did flic cooking. All of wliicli .slie did for $6 a week, and later 
on, it was agreed between Reuci and lier fiitlier to make her wages $7.,10 ,a 
month.” ^ 

I read there before. ijO ac.veek. Slie ouglit to have had .$6 a week. 

“ I.ater it was agreed between Reuci and her f'atlier to make the wages $7..')0 
a month, but Reuel faileil to |iay tlie $7.50 a month, hence the suit. 

“The question that interested file neighbors of botli parties, ns well as those 
who listened fo the testimony was how it bajipened that Mr. Ed Schmidt, who 
owns ]40 acres of black land adjacent to Shiner, free of mortgage ”—I found out 
later that he had not paid for it, and It was not free of mortgage. That Is a 
mistake—“could or would hire out ids daughter, over IS years of age, draw 
tlie wages she eanied, and iiernilt her to work as she did without her being con¬ 
sulted in any way, good, bad, or indifferent, about the contract. 

“ The New Era hopes that the day is not far distant when the women of Texas 
will have the power to look after legislation, protecting their sisters In cases 
like these that are occurring dally throughout the State, and esiiecially In this 
part of the State where the ignorant opi>osltlon to women’s suffrage, compul- 
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gory education, and other beneficent laws registers the highest. Maybe this 
girl’s case Is a composite picture of the reason for the male opposition.” 

Now, this Is an extreme case; It does not hapi)en often that way, but there 
are usually girls and boys on the field, lltUo and big, and women, too. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the girls and women usually in your neighborhood 
used IIS field hands to work? 

•Tudge Meitakn. Yes, sir; most of them. There are, though, many young 
people .among the Germans and Ilohemians that do not do this so much. The 
Amerleans are not as bad in this as some of the Germans and the Bohemians 
in the country. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you these questions, and I wish 
you would answer them concisely, please. It is a questlou that has been asked 
to-day, and I want to ask you, although they will furnish you an opportunily 
to say a great deal. The geutlemaii signs this “One”; Is not every child horii 
into the world entitled as a natural right to have enougli land on which to 
stand and perhaps enough from which to dig his bread? What is your answer 
to that ? 

.Judge Meitzen. My answer would be Herbert Spencer’s answer, I think it is. 
lie says that if the earth were jiarceled out to-day to all the peo|ilo in it, and 
each given a portion, thou the child that is born to-morrow would liave no land. 
You undei'staud now the proiiosition is simply this: The land belongs to the 
chlltlren unborn just as well as those who live now, and sliould never be 
monoiiolized or taken away from them. We can not afford to divide it out and 
then leave our coming generations without any. 

Clialrman Walsh. What eftect would a universal guarantee of its natural 
right have on the tenant [irobli'in in iiotii the town and country? 

.ludge Meitzen. There woulil lie no more tenants. We would have no more 
tenant problems. We had no tenant problem wlien I was a boy. We had no 
mortgage problem when 1 was a boy. 'I'he common slate that was Just turned 
loose could get credit without a mortgage, and ali tliese mortgages are the result 
of Ilia conditions tliat tend toward the point of suppressing the poor, unable 
man. I feel this about it, that it is our duly, we who are intelligent and who see 
these things, to relieve tlie conditions of the poor, ignorant person who does 
not know and is not capalile without our assistance of hel|)lng himself. Wo 
who are Intelllgeijt should realize our duty. We can't excuse ourselves by ac¬ 
cusing him of ireing the fool. We Irtiow he is a fool. Certainly, but he is not 
responsible for iielng a fool. He was liorn tliat. Neither am I responsible for 
being a little better educate<l and enlightened. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. We lliank you very much. 

Jiidge Meitzen. 1 am very much oliliged to you. 

Chairman Wa'lsh. You will be excuseil. 

Prof. L. H. Haney. 

TESTIMONY OF PKOF. LEWIS H. HANEY. 

Ohairman Walsh. What is your name, jilease? 

Prof. Haney. Lewis H. Haney. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profession, Professor? 

Prof. Haney. I am a university jirofessor. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where are you emiiioyed at the iireseut time? 

Prof. Haney. University of Texas, at Austin. 

Texas’occupy with the University of 

Prof. Haney. 1 am professor of economics and ehalrman of the school of 
economics. 

Texas?™*^" "^^^*** *^**'** connected with tlie University of 

Prof. Haney. Five years. 

Chairman Walsh. And just brlelly state the jiiace of your natlvltv, your his¬ 
tory up to the time you came to the University of Texas. 

Prof. Haney. 1 was born in central Illinois, and after receiving the usual 
education w-eut to college at Uartmouth, N. H.. where 1 took my bachelor and 
master degrees, and from there I went on a travel fellowship to Wisconsin 
Where I took my doctor’s degree; and from there I went to the University of 
Iowa, where 1 was instructor in economics; from there to the University of 
Michigan, where I was assistant professor; from there to the University of 
Texas as associate professor and later us professor. 
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In Hie interim during the summers I have been employed by the State in 
coniuKtion wllii tlie tax-c<iiiimissl(in work, willi tlie Uedcrnl Government—the 
liureaii of tlie Census—and was for some time, a period of time, special exam¬ 
iner for tile Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(’Iinirman \Val.sh. Have you prepared a paper, or discussion, Doctor, upon 
any subject covered by our liearlng? 

Prof. Haney. I have. 

t'liairnian Walsh. Please give the general outlines of It. 

Prof. Hanev. Tlie paper J have divided into four portions; one is a state¬ 
ment of tlie facts as to the usury and the like; the second is a statement of 
tlie evils wliich 1 conceive to arise out of tliat; the third is a statement of the 
causes for tlie said evils; tlie fourth is some constructive remedies for such 
evil.s. based, of course, upon my analysis of tlio causes. 

Cliairnian Walsh. You may procecsl. Doctor, in your own way, to cover the 
suliject. 

Prot. IlANEv. I may stale tliat at some risk of being considered academic I 
btive pul tlie outlines of tills on a chart, and will fuit it up hero', and if It 
worries ari.vliody, if tliey tiilnk it is academic. I wish tliey would forget it and 
not look at the board. 

('hairiiian Wal.sh. I think it will lie of assistance. 

I'rof. Haney. I do not intend to use it in my discussion, but I liave outlined 
tlie statement of causes and tlie remedies whicli aiiidy to tlie evils. 

Witliin tile last two years ttiere Iiavo lieeii made three separate investiga¬ 
tions of tlie average interest rates on farm loans in Te.vas. One found an 
average of 10.03 per cenl ; another, 10.30 per I’ciit; another, 10.7 iier cent. 
Only sliort-tinio loans based on clialtel morlgages or personal security u'cre 
included. Tliere can, therefore, lie no doiilif tliat a large part of tlie Texas 
farmers jiay niucli more tlian 10 per cent for tliis kind of loans. This is but 
made the more certain by calling attention to the fact that many farmers pay 
but 8 per cent: that is not to lie denied. It makes it more certain because it 
takes a rate of 12 plus per cent to make 10 plus per cent wlien averaged with 
lliese lower rates. 

These interest rates were paid liy the average wliite Texas farmer and is not 
conlimsl to the tenants. 

Two of tile investigid.ions were based on reports from Uaiiks. I have ex¬ 
cerpts of two letters from liankers wliicirare of sucli liiter(>st, Mr. Ciiairninn, 
tliat tliey sliould be read. I ain not at liberty to give the names of these hank¬ 
ers. Tliey are personal letters to me. The lirst, a nationid bank of McLennan 
County (readingj: 

“Tlie luajorily of tlie small banks have no regular rate of interest, and they 
usually add 10 per cenl to Hie face of all notes running from eight months to a 
year, so that tliey collect a year’s interest on notes running eight and nine 
montlis. Twelve per cent Is usually cliarged on notes running a year. A great 
many notes, wliere tliey are purcliased outright, are discounted at even a 
greater rate tlian tliat. However, it lias always lieen my policy to cliarge tlie 
fanner 10 per cent on money for actual time tlie note liad to run, as I have 
.some scruples about cliargiug a greater rate tlian Hie law provide.s.” 

The second letter is as follows (readingl ; 

“Almost Invariatdy the face value of loans Is discounted at the lianks, the 
amount depending upon Hie banker, whetlier lie considers the loan safe or risky. 
Take .$100; Hie banker takes .$10 or .$15, as the case may be, and the borrower 
gets .$90 or .$85.’’ 

About one-third,of the bankers with whom I liave laid communication indl- 
<-aled Hie existence of an interest rate of over 10 per cent. Tliat comes from 
tlie bankers. 

Thus it is easy to believe Hint the Inforraation from farmers shows a high 
average interest rate. I find tliat the farmers themselves report a rate of about 
12 per cent on the average. Taking a group of loans of $50 and under—a very 
common size of loan—tlie interest rate actually [iiiid averagoit about 1,5 per 
cent. Gut of 20 average tenant farmers who reiiorted to me during the last 
two months, 0 paid over 10 per cent and 1 was doubtful. That doubtfulness Is 
typical in .some cases. 

In my Judgment, ba.sed on .statements of both bankers and farmers, about 
one-third of those Texas farmers who do borrow pay more than the legal In¬ 
terest rate—about 33J per cent. 

Various means are u.s(‘d to defeat the 10 per cent Interest law. They are, 
for the most part, well known, but I believe it will be interesting to the com- 
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mission to have those means stated. The very fact that occasional suits are 
brought under the law is evidence that it is continually evaded. Some of the 
more common devices are as follows; 

1. Drawing a note for a sum so much larger than the actual principal of the 

loan that the excess is e(|ulvalent tp over 10 per cent on the principal; e. g., 
giving the note for $30 in return for a loan of $25. ’ , 

2. Overstating the value of some article purchased on time; e. g., charging 
10 per cent on a debt of $200, tlie consideration in which is a $1.50 mule. 

3. Charging a lump sum for a loan which, when ligured as a per cent on the 
princl|)al, gives a rate over 10 per cent; e. g., A chai-ges B $5 for a loan of $.50 
for six months, mahing the Interest 20 per cent. 

4. Charging 1 per cent a month, or 12 per cent a year. Twelve per cent is 
generaiiy <-harge(l on farmers’ notes running for a year in some Texas counties. 

5. Charging a full 10 per cent on a loan winch runs for less than a year, 
say 9 months; e. g., on a loan of $300 for 9 months $30 is charged, whereas 
only nine-tw'eifths of $30. or $22.50. could i)e chargcsl legally. In some c<mn- 
ties 10 per cent is usnally addeil to the face of the note whether It runs 8 
months or 12. Cut of 22 tenants wiio ris'cntly reported to me, 14 paid a year’s 
inleresi on loans that ran for less than a year. 

0. Charging a full 10 per cent on a loan, the whole amount of which is not 
made available to the borrower; e. g.. a tenant gives his note to a merchant 
for .$.300, at 10 per cent, due in 9 months, hut lie only draws on this amount to 
the extent of one-ninth ea(;h month, the halance remaining in the merchant’s 
hands. Again, a farmer borrows .$3(X) from a hanlc, paying 10 per cent in ad¬ 
vance, and is virtually retinired to leave part of tlie iirincipal in the hank. 

7. Combining the addition of interest to the face of the note, with a limita¬ 
tion of tlie amount made availahie; e. g., a farmer goes to borrow $100. He 
malcos his note for $110 or more and gets not $110, hut $12 a month for 8 
months, .$90 on a note for $100. This is an actnai case reiiorted to me recently. 

8, Charging so much for making and tiling the mortgage that an appreciahio 
percentage is added to the cost of a loan; e. g., charging $1..50 for making and 
recording a mortgage to secure a $30 loan. Such charges run from zero up to 
$1..50, varying in different counties and with different people. That is another 
actual c.'ise. 

Ity making logns for slmrt iieriods, from one to three months, with the idea 
tliat they will he removed, any exciiks iiUx'rest secured liy the pri’ceding methods 
is sometimes intensified. 

Of course, the interest is almost universally deducted from the principal at 
the time the loan Is made, and tins virtually incroa,se.s tlie rate of Interest. 
That is so common that it no longer attracts attention. It is called discount 
now instead of charging interest. The farmer goes to borrow $390 tor a year 
at 10 per cent; he gets $270 in cash and really pays 11,1 per cent interest. * 

But you ask about how many farmers borrow. It is dlHlctilt to get informa¬ 
tion of this sort, hut it is about as follows, Mr. Chairman ; While I have not, 
of course, so many cases ns would be requisite to establish any exact average, 
.'et the most notabh' f.act about this whole question is that noliody has any 
cases except one or two w'hich he has seen or heard of. Tliat being the case, 
the fact tliat my conclusions are iiased upon aliout 150 cases lends some im¬ 
portance to them. 

About 95 per cent of farmers borrow from hanks. Of tliese. about 75 per 
cent borrow regtilnrly year after year. Over 95 per cent of tenants borrow from 
some source or other. From 75 to 80 per cent of tenants borrow from some 
source other than the store; that is, they borrow cash orbits eqtdvaleiit from 
the hanker, the landlord, or neighbors. About 00«iier cent of I lie tenants bor¬ 
row from hanks; of that I am quite positive; and tlie average hank makes over 
50 per cent of the total number of its farm loans to tenant farmers. Tenants 
generally borrow regularly each year. 

But are the farmers’ loans of any considerable amount? The facta are 
approximately these; The average bank loan of farm owners 1 find to he about 
$500. I think nearly one-half of the loans are $100 or less. A few large loans 
bring the average up. The average yearly borrowing from bank.s by tenant 
farmers is $2.50; the average yearly borrowing from landlords by tenant farm¬ 
ers is $125; the average yearly borrowing from other source.s by tenants Is $200. 

Now, these figures are approximate averages of the size of the loans made to 
those who borrow. 

If you take all the tenants, including those who do not borrow ns well ns 
those who do, I believe the average annual borrowing for the l)lack-laud tenant 
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would be found to be about $260, including the loans from banks, landlords, 
and neighbors and other sources, excepting only store credit. 

But are these amounts not small in proportion to the bu.siness done, yon ask? 
Of the 20 tenant cases I have been able to study intensively the total amount 
of credit was, in 1013, over one-third of the gross Income; in 1914 over three- 
fourths of the gross income. Five out of 20 In 1913 borrowed 100 per cent or 
more of the total for the year. 

In 1914 I believe nearly one-halt of all tenants borrowed as much as their 
total gross income anionnied to. 

Chairman Walsh. How much? 

Prof. Hanky. Nearly one-half would be accurate. But are these loans not 
for capital account, asks some business mau, ami are they not an indication 
of incrciisod earidng in the future? They are largely for capital; but for 
circulating capital, and wlieu the considerable pro[)ortion of loans made for 
carrying over past debts, and for consumption is remembered, we .see that the 
situation is unsound. 

Another important condition of farm toans is the time they ran. But I will 
not take that up. That is well known, and investigation sliows an average 
length of about seven months. 

Store credit: Ationt 39 iier coat of farm lenants are in (ieiit iit ihe store. Of 
these ihe average amount ol’ cre(iit was aiauit .$185 in 1913, and $190 in t!)14. 
Indivi(iunl croiiits nin from $10 to $1,000. Mr, Stewart's case, whiie oxcei>tiona1. 
Is not unique. I laid several cas(‘s reported to me in which the ioaus were con- 
sideraitly higher. Two hundi'oil doll.ars is a common amount. 

Ciiairman W.vt.sii. Could you say of what those bills consisted when they 
would run that high? 

Prof. Hanky. I Ii.ave not Iteen ahle to ascertain that; no, sir. 

Chairman Wm.sh. In your investigation did it represent, iterhaps, cash ad¬ 
vances in any case? 

Prof. Haney. I believe not. 

Ciiairman Walsh. All right; you may proceed. 

Prof. Haney. Not in the.se cases. Tlie amount of store credit .secured varies 
considerably with good and bad years, and tliis is also true of Hie proiiortion of 
tolal borrowing that take.s the form of store credit. Tims I liave reason to 
believe that in 1913 about 39 ptT cent of the hlack-land tenants liorrowing was 
in this shape, and that in 1914, a vi-ry had .year. It was 4.5 jier cent. 

The average interest paid on store credit may he conservatively put at 20 
per cent. To seiuire an advance of credit tlie tenant gives the storekeeper his 
note .secured hy crops or cliattels, or botli. Out of 27 tenant cases which I 
studied recently, 1.8 mortgaged their crops and 9 said Ihey did not; hut notice 
that all but 1 tif thicse 9 did not trade on credit at the store. It was a high 
average bunch of tenants. Tlie notes hear 19 lier cent interest; hut the farmer 
only gets the use of so much of Ihe loan as lie needs from time to time, and 
he has to pay extra high ru'ices for supplies. Out of 21 tenants questioned hy 
me 11 stated that they had to pay from 19 to 40 per cent above casli jirices and 
5 did not know whether they did or not. That is a vei-y interesting fact in 
itself, Mr. Ciiairman, that they did not know whether tliey were paying more 
than the cash or not. 

Tliis may be deided, I have had it denied to me liy landiorils and those who 
run commissaries on tlie plantalioiis; Init the most that can he said is lliat Ihe 
owners or those who pay cash get a 10 iier cent or tiiore reduction in the prices 
they pay, which is Ihe same as saying that the tenant [lays 10 jicr cent extra. 

Tliere remains to.he nientloned a source of creilit, wliich, wliile not resorted to 
ns frequently ns the otlierS, is so undesirable that any of it i.s too much. I 
refer to the loan shark. They exist. They will lend money to anyone on 
almost any security, if the interest Is high enough. They are visited by the 
most thriftless sort of tenants—In my county mostly negroes and Mexicans— 
and the Interest exacted is enormous and unbelievable. Perhaps as common ns 
any other would be a case lllte this; $.50 in advance for a loan of $1.50, as I 
was told just a few days before coming up here by a man who has had personal 
exfierlence in these mutters. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that somewhat typical? Do you think there are 
quite a number of .such loans as that? 

Prof. Haney. The jiercentage of them no one knows, and no one can And out. 
In my judgment. I think there are enough of them to constitute an evil, to 
constitute the evil that Is to be noted. 
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Now, in my discussion under the first head, Mr. Chairman, would you l are to 
ask any questions at that point or shall I proceed? 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Commissioner Lennon. I wanted to ask one question. You mentioned the 
commissary store on the plantation. You are the first ono that has mentioned 
that In this hearing. Are they numerous? 

Prof. Haney. That is almost the universal system where we have planta¬ 
tions; yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Operated by the owners? 

I’rof. Haney. Operated by tlie owner wliere we liave tiiese larger planta¬ 
tions ; that is the general custom. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do tliey require cliattel mortgage for security on 
purcliases tlie same as the stores in tlie towns? 

Prof. Haney. Tliat is not, to my knowltslge, tlie iiractice. It is all in the 
family, the landlord has his lien. But a chattel mortgage is not required to 
my knowledge. 

As to the evils: It might hardly seem necessary to .say that credit is, in itself, 
no evil. But lilie good tilings, credit has be«i .so abused in this State that 
many have come to regard it as a bud thing per se. Credit, however, has its 
great use in equipping elliclont and honest industrial leader.s with funds in 
the farming business as elsewhere. When in I'-vchaiigo for a promise to pay 
in the future, money or goods are given to a man of little or no honesty and 
efticiency, tlien credit becomes the occasion of evil. In order to insure himself 
against loss the lender must supervi.se the Inellicient and keep watch upon the 
dishonest. Moreover, he must be comriensated for the extra risk and troulile 
Involved, and consequently he demands so high a rate of interest that the 
already inellicient and dishonest borrower is fatally handlcaiiped in compe¬ 
tition with other producers. The result is Hint he fulls behind and settles into 
a condition of chronic credit that is degrading. He does not borrow for the 
purpose of investing and making a prolit, or of saving. That will surely im¬ 
press you gentlemen. He borrows chlelly to get a sort of circulating capital; 
tliat is, for the most part, subsistence—consumption. It is virtually wages, 
lie borrows Ids wages and pays interest on tliem. Certainly tlds Is the status 
of borrowing witli tlie great muss of “ share croppers ” or “ halvers ” In q’exus. 
It is tliese cases that those have in mind who say tliat credit is “too clieap.” 
A will show tliat there are otliers, though. 

I liave shown that tlie tenant often borrows as much or more than his entire 
annual gross income. Here I will add that in the majority of cases lie owns 
next to notliing and is not eiicumliered with cliattel mortgages. Perhaps one- 
half own some of the farm eipiipnient tliat is not mortgaged, but nine out of 
ten of the.se have most of their working animals eiicumhered, and the other 
half have absolutely none of their instruments of production free. When you 
remember that they are not saving anything, you cun realize how hopeless 
and inellicient they tend to become. 

Cl wilt, whicli is, when jiroperly used, a most beneficial agent of progress, 
s lould normally be granted in such amounts as cun be used with prolit by 
business men. Many Texas farmers get credit, not for profit, but for sub¬ 
sistence. .t’lii.s is an abuse. 

In sliort, one great evil is not credit, but the aliuse of cretlit, if the loans 
are made to men who, first, liave not the fiiiidamentul base.s of credit and 
who, second, are really not business men but laborers. 

All this is coupled with the important fact tliat poor farming is fo.stered bv 
keeping poor fariiiors in charge of farming operations, men who ought to be 
laborers. Ibis Is largely responsible for tlie preig'iit inelBcieut u.se of Texas 
soil. In my judgment. It Is one roiison why lundowners cun get but 2 or 
3 per cent on their investment, which is the general situation here 

The preceding concerns farmers, mostly tenants, who are defective in the 
very bases of credit, lack integrity or eliiciency, or both. Whether these be 
cne-tontli or one-third of all, no one knows; but their number is large enough 

The second great class of evils comes with those farmers who do not have 
the potentiality for sound credit operations; who tire or might be good risks. 

I believe they are at least one-third of all; that is, those who might be good 
risks. Of course some will say that the good teuant gets good credit. But 
too fr^uentiy the good suffer with the bad. The lender can't always dls- 
m where they are moving so continuously as they are 

in this State. Again, the total risk of lending is Increased by the numerous 
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poor risks. And, finally, many borrowers who could be gootl risks follow the 
bad example of the poor risks. 

These potentially good ones are often in the vicious circle; they are Ineffi¬ 
cient largely because they can’t get the means to Improve. To get a start 
they need funds at reasonable rates. I!ut so high are the rates they pay, and 
so small Is the proportion of the value of their security that they receive, that 
often they can gather no headway. 'I'he inevitable bad yeai—in Texas, one 
in every five years, to imt 11: very conservativel.v—puts them under. The man 
who has to pay 12 tter cent for cash, ami from 20 to 30 fa*!- cent for book credit, 
nnist be a mighty good man to get ahead. I’oteiitially good men are prevented 
from acquiring and using machuiery and live stock, to say nothing of becoming 
farm owners; and thus, again, Texas agriculture suffers. 

Resides the stagnation and poor farming that result in part from the credit 
system of our State, a distinct evil comes in the efft'ct on marketing. The 
croiis are mortgaged; and the lender naturally makes the mortgage mature 
when the crop is harvested. Thus the crop must he sold at onc(*. regardless 
of in-lcc. How many borrowers wotdd hold their cotton il' they cotdd Is doubt¬ 
ful; no one knows that. But it can not be denied tliiit it would be better If 
they could have tlie means to liold if they would. 

I might mention tlie fact that the evasion of a statute in itself is an evil, 
while I am talking about evils, but that sort of evil is so common that it re¬ 
quires no discussion. 

The causes: Now, T believe, In passing to the causes and remedies, that the 
credit problem is an index of the whole land problem. Superlicial observers are 
too apt to attribute our bad credit conditions entirely to one cause, now blaming 
tlie farmer, now the landlord, and now some law or other. But the mutter is 
not simple. The rate of Interest and terms of credit are immediately depend¬ 
ent uiion risk and uiion the productivity of loans. If liorrowers are lionest and 
thrifty, or possessed of property, and if the productivity of Investment is high, 
risks will be low, and so will inteiest rates. Thus the problem may be rouglily 
summed up as being one of risk. Also, credit may be hampered by restrictions 
upon tlie flow of capital into unsupplied areas. 

What, then, are the causes that affect risk in Texas? And what are the 
barriers that hinder the flow of capital hither? They can be reduced to two 
classes; first, natural condition; second, to social arrangements. The dis¬ 
tinction Is worth while, for obviously natural conditions are hirgcly beyond our 
making, and social arrangements we have made and can make again. 

First, as to natural conditions: (1) The cliaractm' of thosi* who borrow. 
That some proportion of the Texas tenantry is dellcient in tlie very basi's of 
credit, no one denies. No one knows how large it is. It seems to he large 
enougli to be an important cause of a high interest rate. I’erliajis one-third of 
our tenants are so shiftless and ineflicient as to be very itoor risks. And 
these are the ones who move .so often liiat the lender can not count on them. 
No one knows the cause and one guess Is a.s good as another. 

A second natural cause is the extreme uncertainty of our climate. For 
example, at Fort Worth the annual rainfall betwetm 1899 and 1909 varied 
hetween 18 and 4.T inches, with wide fluctuations each year. B’rosts and floods 
and hot winds play their ptirt. Of course our one-crop system intensifies lids 
risk. 

Social arrangement; (1) First among social arrangements may he men¬ 
tioned various statutes which operate to incre.ase risks and reduce the supply 
of capital. 

(a) The homestead law is the most serious restriction. In a general way 
it locks up a large Imrt of the assets of Texas farmers .so tliat they can not be 
made the ba.sis of credit. And this diminlslies the amount of capital that can 
be attracted to this State. It Is an unsurinountable obstacle to tlie organiza¬ 
tion of the cooperative land-mortgage associations wlilch have done so much 
good in Europe. As long-time loans require such security as land, the home¬ 
stead-exemption law makes tlie evil system of short-time loans and renewals 
too common. I,oans on chattel-mortgage securities are often too short, liear 
too liigh a rate of interest, and afford too small a proportion of the value of the 
.security to be desirable. The larger landowners, under the exemption of home¬ 
steads, are often compelled to borrow on farms that are not well improved, 
because their beat farms are homesteads; and this makes their interest higher. 
The small farmer, on the other hand, is dl.scrimlnutisl against, in that he owns 
no land ahove the amount exempted, and consequently must mortgage his 
crops and other chattels and buy supplies at tenant prices. Mr. Chairman, 
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remember the average farm In the black land is only 117 acres In size, and the 
homestead exemption la 200 acres, ami 57 per cent of all Texas farms are under 
200 acres. The average size of farms in east Texas Is only 90 acres In size. 

I have here to say that the homestead law Is evaded. All unreasonable laws 
are. Through loan companies, hona tide sales are made where loans are really 
desired. The ostensible seller, but real borrower, retains a vendor’s lien, as 
has been pointed out. Also a mechanlc’.s lien that the law authorizes Is used 
to evade the law. You understand that you can j)lace a mortgage on a home¬ 
stead for the purpose of erecting a dwelling thereon, anil it amounts to giving 
a mechanic's lien for that purpose. The evasion arises in that the amount of the 
lien, and the use made of the proceeds, are not always in accordance with 
the lawful puriiose. t)t course the law adds an element of risk, and this puts 
an additional burden of interest tivion the borrower. 

But what it comes to is this: We encourage the purchase of homesteads by 
allowing the land to remain subject to forced sale for the amount of llie pur¬ 
chase price. Then we turn and prevent the home owner from prospering on 
his land by making it dillicult for him to use the homestead as a basis of credit. 
This may force him back to the ranks of the lenantry. 

The law also may keep the landowner, if a landlord, from making those im¬ 
provements that tlie tenant needs for more intensive cultivation. 

{!>) The attitude of Texas toward corjiorations of all .sorts, right or wrong, 
has been an agency in retarding investment and settlement by enterprising 
business men. 

(c) In particular, legislation which restricts the operations of life insurance 
companies keeps nmch investment out of tlie State by subjecting foreign com¬ 
panies to a tax of 3 per cent. I refer to tlie Robertson law, whlcli puts a tax 
of 3 per cent on Texas poilctes unless tlie companies invest 75 per cent of the 
restwves against such policies or 25 to .50 imr cent of the total assets in Texas 
lands or securities. We keep them out altogether. We kill the goose that 
mlglit be laying golden eggs in this State. I am going into that more in detail. 
If it be desired, at the end; but iirobably it would be well just to let that state¬ 
ment go for the present. 

(d) Again, the taxation of mortgages. Inasmuch ns the tax is generally 
sliifted to tile mortgagor, tends to Increase interest paid by borrowers on farm 
property. 

(e) One other taw whicli, by Inweasing risks, tends to some slight extent to 
keep Intere.st up is that concerning the administration of estates. TIds law 
makes notice of administration by tnildlcatioti in a county newspaper valid, and 
provides tliat claims against estates whicli are not presented witidn 12 months 
after the original grant of letters testamentary or of administration must wait 
until all claims so presented are .satislied. Tills, by increasing risks, keeps tlie 
mortgage rate up. 

(2) .\notlier group of “social arrangementsliere I come to the customs— 
whicli cause bad credit lies in customs and metliods of indnstr.v—metliods not 
required by any law. Tliese, in part, take us lank to the cliaracter of the jieo- 
ple, no doubt: but, in part, they may lie removed, and tliey may be discussed 
separately. Faulty methods in farming and marketing increase risk and are 
fundamental in causing lilgli interest and unfavoralile terms. I will s:i.v next 
to nothing on the score of farming metliods, but merely observe that (lerman, 
Swedish, and Boliemian farmers liave relatively little dilliculty on the score of 
credit and rapidly rl,se out of tenantry. 

Tlie lack of marketing organization, liowever, it sliould he pointial out, affects 
credit in two ways: First, tlie aliillty to pay of the borrower is reduceil to the 
extent that unwise grading, packing, and shipping 4 'ut dowd tlie proceeds of tlie 
sale; sei'ond, the risk of lenders is increased by every carload that goes to the 
wrong market or goes at the wrong time. The present lack of knowleilge of 
market conditions and of warehouses for holding produi'e pending the clearing 
of glutted markets are serious menaci's to the aliillty-to-pay basis of credit. 

On the other hand, the saving of iiresent wastes in marketing would reduce 
somewhat the need of borrowing. 

The dependence of borrowers upon ordinary commercial cretllt—not suited to 
agricultural loans—and tlie failure of landowners to provide adequate facilities 
for storage of crops are causes of niui'li loss in marketing. In my opinion, the 
chief criticism of landlords In Texas lies in the inadequate Improvements they 
provide the tenant, for It results In damaged cotton, sorghum, etc., and forces 
marketing. If the landlords, however, could count on better tenants, they 
would be more forward in this matter. It is a two-sided matter, as has been 
pointed out. 
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I can hardly bring myself to leave the question of farming methods without 
a word on the bad etfeets of speculative landholding. To give you some idea of 
what I mean, all Williamson County lands increased 183 per cent in value from 
1900 to 1910; yet only 55 i)er cent are Improved In 1910, and In Bexar County 
lands Increased 200 per cent, on the average, with only 24 per cent Improved. 
And you can lind sindlar situations In Bell County and others. Now, It te 
obvhius what that means. To some extent it keeps land from cultivation, but 
this is not sullident, in my Judgment, to be important. The chief evil Is that a 
general .speculative fever po.ssesses most Texas farmers. They hold more land 
than they can farm well. They farm with an eye on the land market, 'they 
are more like golilseekcrs than sober producers. This is, in part, responsible 
for the shirting and wandering of tenants. Until our farmers buckle down to 
making all they can on their farms by farming and make a life stiuly of their 
lauds we will iiave jxior farming, shifting farmers, and needlessly high risks. 

As to credits, in geia'ral it may be said that our whole* creilit sy.stem is based 
on the assum))tion, lirst, that the farmer is to raise nothing but cotton; and, 
second, is to sell all the cotton in (ictober and November. 

I’liose are the two salient tispects of our credit sy.stem. It is spefdallzed to 
helping the farmer “make a crop,” which crop is given as security. The whole 
system Is in a rut. It forces the farmer to stay In the ntt. It does not pro¬ 
vide for live stock nor im|irovenietits. It does not enable the farmer to hold 
his crop. The idea of cliargiug 10 per cent for loans on a prospective crop Is 
reasonable, especially when there Is no dlversilicalion; hut to charge 10 [ter 
cent on loans secured by durable crops when nitule and when their value la 
[•retty well known is absurd. 

So iniicb for the staleini'iit of the causes. The di.scussion of the remedies, of 
course, is only possible after we know the causes. 

Iteineilies; In considering the [lossibility of improving the farm-creillt situ¬ 
ation, 1 am iniftressed with the fact that tbero is no citre-ull, no [tatiacea. We 
must build from tlie groitnd uit. We must tiike Ciire tliut tlie btiscs of credit 
are estaltlished. We nutst attack tlie demon risk tilling the wliole line. I do 
not lielieve tliat tliero l.s a grouit of farmers in any part of tlie country that are 
mor<‘ in tlie Jaws of risk, which is a menace and an evil to all mankind, than 
the Texas farmers. 

The fundameiital causes of ri.sk have been outlined. Niuv^ let me mention 
all the possible precautions that, in my lodgment, may lie taken to reduce 
risks. First, tliose from natural eouditions; Dlversilicatiou and tlie raising 
of live stix'k must he regarded as a kind of Insurance. It pays in the long 
run. Our water must lie conserved and irrigation used where possiltle. 
Orclmrd-lieating devices must be aiiopted. More drouglit-resistant crops are 
•still a possiliility. Tlien, second, we must redoulile tlie battle against the 
forces of ignorance and tliriftlessness. Kducation is tite strongest ally of good 
credit. And to tliese ends tiiere must come a better understanding between 
landlord and tenant. You see I am Just outlining, Mr. Ohairnian. Finally, 
we must modify certain laws already referred to as liamiiering cri'dlt, and then 
emtet otliers to encourage tliose forms of organization timt build up credit. 
To be concrete, I will mention two specilie steps tliat should he taken at once. 

First, tile liomestoad-exemption law sliould Ite altered, tliougli not abolished. 
Willi the changed conditions and liiglur land values tlie 2(X)-acre exemption 
has become an evil. Of 21) Ininkers and money lenders questioned 16 were in 
favor of some change; anil, more notalile still, over lialf of llie borrowers ques¬ 
tioned were of a like opinion. I think tliis will soon tie an Issue with us. 
Soinetliing like the following provision would be good: Have a fixed minimum 
exemption of a certain vidne, say $1,060. To this add a certain [ler cent of 
any additional land values owned up to, say, $5,000. Kstabiish .$5,000 as a 
• laxinium amount tliat may be exiuiipt. When it is remembered that the aver¬ 
age-size farm Is only 117 acres in the black-land belt and 90 acres In east 
Texas, the folly of a 200-acre exemption Is apparent. Indeed, any exemption 
based on the number of acres jvorks an Injustice, for land varies so In value. 
But tlie value of tlie land in an average black-land farm is under $4,000, so 
tliat a $5,000 maximum is liberal. 

The second specific step .should be the enactment of such laws as are neces¬ 
sary to establish cooperative organizations, both In marketing and credit. The 
former is now provided for in Texas—though not on a cooperative ba.si.s—by 
a statute that Is good as fur as it goi>s. But our provisions for cooperative 
credit is as good as nonexistent. We might Just as well have no such law on 
the books. In the first place, we have no cooperative land mortgage associa¬ 
tions, a form of organization that makes land a fairly liquid asset, and a basis 
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of cheap credit In more civilized countries. Nor will we have them until our 
homestead-exemption law Is modified. 

In the second place, we have no personal-credit us.sociations. To be sure we 
have a law, but it Is futile. As I pointed out in an article publl.shed In March, 
1914, this law provides a maximum Interest rate of 6 iM?r cent, while the 
averaRC commercial rate Is at least 7J jHtr cent. So Rreat a difference is not 
practical. Moreover, the provision that loans shall not exceed $200 nor run 
for loiiRcr than elRht months are ba<i in a State in which the average amount 
borrowed from banlts alone runs from $250 to $500, and In which credit Is 
needed for at least nine months. 

But even If the machinery of organization provided were lierfect. It is more 
than doubtful if it wfadd be used, for there would be lacking the motivi^ force 
to overcome the frirtioii of ignorance and custom. The time lias ciane for 
action. It is easy to talk and to pass hiws. What we need Is dixids. We need 
wise men in the field showing farmers how and staying on the job until the 
organization is In working order. We need a wise man at the head of such a 
field force to direct its operations and to focus suggestions for reforms, if 
only we could count upon getting such a man, I would say that one of the 
greatest steps of progrc.ss that could he taken wouhl he to oslalilish the office of 
comml.s.sloner of coofierative organizations, and to put at his disfio.sal an ade¬ 
quate force of field workers. 

Now, that may seem ii little tilt rhetorical and obvious to you gentlemen and 
ladies of the commission, but if you had lived in Texas even as long as I have 
you would he conversant with the fact that we are more given to talk ami the 
passage of laws and less given to deeds, perhaps, than other population of simi¬ 
lar .size and natural resource.s in tlie world. 

Then, too, if w*e are to have any considei’ahle use of cooperative credit.s, some 
central organization must be provided. This would he a central cooperative 
bank with shares held by local associations, I’letise do not confuse it with the 
Colquitt Central Bank. I believe that the State woutil act wisely if it were to 
place on <loposit with this bank some of the public funds, or to purchase stock 
in the bank, or both. Indeed, it is doubtful if we can hope to get started, so 
great is the Inertia of that part of mir farming population which most needs 
improved credits, unless the State steps in and assumes a wise degree of posi¬ 
tive leadership. 

Tlie uiishot of*the matter is: • 

1. Credit will be ilear as long as these risk-bi'eeding fundamentals remain, 
and they can only be eradicated by years of training. 

2. Meanwhile, however, we can do much to make the best of a bad situation 
by removing barriers, and by relieving the farmer (d' his de|)endence upiai credit 
that is not designed for agrliailtural loans, it can be proved that farmers, who 
are no better than a large jairt of our tenants, get credit at the same rate that 
other business men do. 

Chairman Wai.sh. CommIssioHer Lennon wishes to ask you a question. 

Commissioner I.knnox. Professor, do the.se extimslve credits and higli rates 
of Interest have any injurious or beneficial reflex influence on the other busi¬ 
ness of this community that would wari-ant the whole people in becoming in¬ 
terested in this subject, no matter what business they are in? 

Prof. H.vnuy, It profoundly affects the whole situation, 'file whole State of 
Texas, including the parts not interested in cotton raising, are affected by this 
vicious system. It affects everyone id' us. Y<ai see it is the fundamental’basis 
for bad farming, and we depend upon the farms. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Then it has its effect upon either business |irosperltv 
or depression? * • 

Prof. Haney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.vt.sii. Dr. Haney, I have been handed one question to ask you, 
and I will read it to you. Would not the taxation of land values which would 
stop land sraiculatioii reduce the selling inice of land and make more ojipor- 
tunitifts for tenants to own their own homes? • 

Prof. Haney. What kind of a tux is meant? 

Chairman Walsh. I am reading it to you just as it w'as handed to me. 

Prof. Haney. I can not answer. 

Chairman Walsh. You can not answer it in that form? 

Prof. Haney. No, sir. 

Chalririan Walsh. Well, that la all. You will he excused, then. Doctor. We 
are much obliged to yon. 

Mr. Thurman, please. 
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TESTIMONT OF DR. W, I. THDBMAN. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please? 

Dr. Tiiitkman. W. L. Tluirnum. 

Chainnan Walsh. What is your Imsiness? 

Dr. 'I’HdHMAN. I.ecturor In the flehl. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliere do you reside? 

Dr. Thurman. Oklalioma. 

Oliairman AVai.sh. You r(>side iii what part of Oklahoma? 

l>r. Thurman. Northwest part. 

(^luiiriuan Wal.sh. Will you kindly sketch, Dr. Thtirman. as tlie other wit¬ 
nesses liave dmu‘. wiiat your op]iorlunities of obstu'vation liave been? 

Dr. Thurman. I was liorn and reared on a raueh here in Texas in the early 
days. Wlien tlie ranclunp: passed away I wont into farmin!'. When I was 
about 22 years old I eoml>iued teacldn" and fariuinft. t.ater on I dropped the 
teacliint; aiui eoiul)lned fariuinu with preaiddns for a number of years. Then 
I went into the study and practice of medicine and followed that until four 
years atto. 

Clmirman Walsh. You .say you are in tlie field as a lecturer now? 

Dr. Thuraian. Ye.s, sir. 

Oliairman Wai.sh. What fieid? 

Dr. Thurman. Sociaiist lecture field. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you made any study of the land question In the 
State of Cklaboma? 

Dr. Thurman. Yes. 

Chairman W.\i.sn. I wisli you would please "ive us the result of your ob¬ 
servations or anythinir you have preyiared. Mr. q’huriuan, haviug a view to 
avoiding any possibie reiietition. 

Dr. Thurman. Will) your pi‘rmission, in onier to avoid iosing time, because 
you have had so much consumed, anil so much has been said that I do not think 
It is necessary to keep me but a few minutes. 

Chairman t\’.\L,siT. Very good. 

Dr. Tht:rman. T will read a general statement, and then I would prefer to 
economize time by your asking whatever iptestions you prefer. [Ueitding:! 

“Tlie qtiestion regarding tlie develoiitnetif of Texas during Ihe last 20 years 
has been so fttlly discussed by (Jov. Fergus^m that I reganl it as unnecessary 
to spenil any time on that point. Likewise Mr. 1’. S. Nagle has so fully dis¬ 
cussed the development of Oklahoma since its o|ienitig uii by act of Congress 
that nothing need be said on tliat line. Tetiantry bus developed ratiidly from 
the time that Oklahoma hecame a Slate. Prior to statehood in Oklahoma all 
of the white people were tenants exceid tliose wlio intermarried witli the In¬ 
dian peoide. The reason for such a large percentage of white tenants during 
the trilial time was tiiat all the laud in wliat is now Oklahoma was held in the 
name of the Indian governments, and therefore white |ieople. except those who 
acquired a right liy intermarriage, were cxcltuled from control of the soil, and 
of ntK-essity. if they farmed in the Indian country, they were renters, iinying 
rent to Indian landlords. With the opening of Oklahoma for settlement under 
the allotment of lands came the end of the tribal control of land. The Indians 
received their allotments. And I mlglit add here that for certain negroes, either 
Indian slaves or their d(‘scendants. received lO-acre allotments. 

" Ry act of Congri'ss th<‘ reiuttinder of the land, exi'ept that portion reserved 
and known as segregtited land, was settled by white people, who took It as 
homesti'iids. Olflahoma began with free liomt's. Less than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury has [lasst'd by’and no\» .'i.') per cent id' its population are renters and over 
80 per cent of its farms are mortgaged. Even in some of the beat comities of 
the State in the wheat belt—now, to use this board as an illustration, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. if you drtiw a line east and west, from Texas on the west to Arkansas on 
the east, right through Oklahoma City, north of that is the grain belt, and 
then the Stinta Fe Hoad, runnkig out of Fort Worth and north, runs through 
(lalnesvlllp, Ardmore, and north to the Kansas line, and that divides the 
State almost In half east and west, and west of that railway is'largely a grain 
belt. Even In the wheat belt—T refer now to the part in which I live up here, 
the northwest part—dividing the State east and west and north and south, and 
Including the tier of three counties from the Kansas side—even in the W'heat 
belt 87 per cent of the farms are under mortgage. When we remember that 
the history of mortgaged farms Is that C2 per cent of them are lost under fore¬ 
closure of mortgages. It Is certain that the doom of many farmers of Oklahoma 
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who are counted ns home owners will be that In a few years they will be 
pushed over Into the renters’ column. 

” We now have In Oklahoma 104,000 tenant farmers—those flftures are ob¬ 
tained from our agricultural department. Acid to this number tlie 6‘2 i)er cent 
of the 80 per cent who are living on mortgagcsl farms anil we will have r)2.(XK) 
more tenant farmers In that State. Add to tlie present number of tenants, 
104,000, this 62,000, and it will make l.')6,000 tenants, leaving us about 4.'i,(X)0 
wlio will own farms, homes, in tliat State. Tlie development of tenancy In 
Oklahoma has heen rapid. I vvonld estimate fully 'lOO per cent since tlie orig¬ 
inal opening of Oklahoma. I have not tlie ollkial figures, liowever, and I liave 
estimated 5tK) per cent in 20 years. 

“Landlordism is developing in Oklahoiiia for the following reasons: 

“ 1. Some have become retired farmers and moved to town. Those jilaces 
are now rented. 

“2. Some own farms in Oklahoma wlio have li'ft tlie State. 

“3. Some have bought additional farms. Generally the farms thus bought 
were under mortgage; the original owner .sold his eipiity in the land. 

“4. Many Indian allotnieiits are very large, as land was allotted not only 
hy the Indian parents, hut also by each Indian child. .Most of this land is 
worked by tenant farmers. And I would ex|>biin by saying, taki- the I'astern 
half of the State, the greater portion of the Indian allotmeiits are in that half. 
Take the Five Oivilized Tribes, being the (Ilioctaws, Cbickusaws, Clierokees, 
Creeks, and Semlnoles, and take them altogether tliey were very iiiiiiierous, 
and the parents, with the children, all had allotments, and that Is one cause 
of the very high tenancy there. They do not often farm their own latid. And 
those allotnieiits, as I say, were made not only to the Indian parents, but also 
to each Indian cblhl, and most of tills land is now farmed by tenants. 

“5. Land grafters have gotten control of a great deal of Indian land by pay¬ 
ing to the Indians a small price for a lease. Then the grafters rent these 
lands to landless families at greatly Increased rent. One linn of lawyers in 
.Vrdmore, Okbi., are Unis controlling about 1,500 farms, and they have about 
1.500 fiimllies renting under them. 

“The cotton region of tlie State has the greatest iiumlier of tenant farmers. 
Tlie cotlon region of Oklahoma proper is pretty well in the southeastern 
ipiarter of the State, and along the southern counties in the western lialf of 
the State, ’I’liere is a considerable limonnt of cotton raised there. 

“ Now, take the Santa Fe Itailroad, from where it crossi's Red River north 
of Gainesville, Tex., on norih to Giitlirio, Okla,, then draw a line across the Stale 
east to Arkansas: that part of Oklahoma Included in these lines, the south¬ 
eastern part of the State-—and over two-lhirds of the farmers are tenants, liv¬ 
ing in poverty, shelteri'd by wrelched .shacks, most of them not fit for hiiinan 
haliitatioii. West of tlie Santa Fe Railroad, taking in the western half of the 
Stati', and across the norlbern half of the State—from Arkansas to Texas— 
there .is a lietfer class of buildings generally, though 5 jatr cent of them are 
poorly constructed shacks. 

“Then,’ is an economic reason for tlie difference in file housing conditions in 
the southeast quarter of tlie State, as compared with the other three-quarters. 
Tlie three-quarters refiu’icd to—that is, the northern half and the southwestern 
(Riarter—those regions of the State are almost without timber; there is jirac- 
tically no sawmill tiniher at all out of which to build houses; and having to 
buy luinber on the market, good luniiier was lioiigbt. Also, having little timber 
for fuel, it became necessary to econoiiiir.o on fuel by constructing good houses. 
But the southeast quarter of the State bad plenty of timber, and log hou,ses 
were built. Homes were built out of “ rawhide'’-»-that Is.'lumlier made from 
the native timber, oak, elm, cottonwood, all of which warps badly. This 
insured plenty of ventilation during a blizzard. Beslih's those mentioned are 
the old log sliacks tliat were built from ,30 to 40 years ago liy the Indians. ITiesc 
Indian shacks were generally very poorly constructed, and many of them were 
built with ridgepiiles instead of rafters, and tlae ridgepoles are bagging down 
in the middle, and the most of tliem are in a wretched condition, and many 
positively dangerous In time of high winds, and yet families are living in them. 
These Indian shacks are leaky and rotting down. It is in these log piuis and 
rawhide houses that thousands of our Oklaliomu tenant families live. They 
are helpless, hopeless. Industrious slave.?, living in degrading poverty. The 
W'omen and the children are overworiced, a well as the men. Most of them are 
now very poorly clad and poorly fed. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that we can 
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duplicate that Stewart family In Oklahoma by the hundreds In the southern 
part of the State. 

“ Fifty per cent of the tenant farmers' children have limited advantages for 
obta ining education. The chief hindrance is In the fact that the tenant farmer, 
In order to farm at all, must use all of his children who are old enough to 
render help ns laborers on the farm, first, In helping to make the crop, a period 
covering May 1 to August 1. Secondly, their assistance must be had from 
September 15 iii tlie work of picking cotton, and that ends about the middle of 
December. 

“The percentage of ignorance in the cotton South Is greater than in the 
northern portions of the United States, and there is a much greater percentage 
of illiteracy In this section of Oklahoma, growing out of the economic conditions 
under whicli ]ieo])le work, than in other parts. Growing up in ignorance, what 
shall wo expect of them? 

“ Ill the practice of medicine I have had opportunity to study closely into the 
conditions whicli surround the tenant cotton farmers of Oklahoma and to note 
the elTeet of these conditions upon home life, health, and mental develoiunent of 
the peo|ile. 

“ I’rotection of the mothers and children and against conditions that lmpo.se 
overwork and Insulliciiuit food is demanded. Society must meet the question 
Involved. Society rests upon an economic basis; it is determined from that 
basts. Our social evils are economic in origin. The remedy must consist in 
changes in the economic base of society. Economic relations must be adjusted 
to meet the changed economic basis or there can be no solution of our smdal 
prolilems. Gur house must hi' huilded uiiou the solid rock of economic justice, 
or our civilization will go down.” 

I am glad,' Mr. Chairman, that your commission has taken uii the work of 
making Investigations to determine the cause and cure for our .social evils. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that Mr. Nagle jiretly well stated the historical 
conditions of the land quesllon? 

Dr. TnunttAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the other topics covered by the questions submitted 
to you, likewise'!: 

Dr. 'Tiiuuman. I do not remember so well about that. I remember very dls- 
tinclly about the land qtiestion, because I heard his analysis j)f the land situa¬ 
tion. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harrinian has asked me to ask you wliether or not 
you have observed whelber tliere was any overcrowding In tbe sleeping apart¬ 
ments? 

Dr. Tuukman. In many instances, yes; In quite a number of Instances, not. 
But there Is in many olliers. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Do llie landlords recognize tlieir social resiionsibillty to 
their tenants In regard to housing conditions, and so forth? 

Dr. Thi'u.man. a few do; but not generally. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do the Icnanis as a rule usually show proper considera¬ 
tion for the ))roperty of the landowners? 

Dr. TitfUMAN, Yes; except in taking care of the land, and that grows out of 
the fact that us a rule tlicy have only a one-year contract, and they can not 
feel Ihe inlerest they should in the inalter of protecting the land against wash¬ 
ing by constructing Ihe necessary dhebes. In the tenant ipiarters of the State 
hundreds of thousands of ai'res liave been ruined by washing away. 

Chalriuiin Walsh. Generally s|ieaklug, Is there a feeling of unrest, or other¬ 
wise, among the tenants? 

Dr. Thubmas. A very da:'p-.seatod feeling of unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that feeling met, if In any way, by the State? 

Dr. Tiiubman. 1 do not know that I understand your question. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any effort, through jiublle agem-ies, to cure those 
conditions; that Is, by an appeal to the law or to the legislature? 

Dr. Thubman. No; there is nothing being done at the present. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Mrs. Harrinian would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Do the women up In your part of the State drag 
the cotton sacks? 

Dr. Thubman. Very generally. In the cotton region where I used to practice 
medicine. 

Commissioner Habbiman. As a doctor, what do you think the effect of that Is 
upon them? 
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Dr. THtrsMAN. I positively know, after being In the practice of medicine for 
years, that many of them are ruined. 

Commissioner Habeiman. Their health? 

Dr. Thukman. Yes. I have seen, many times, women as fur advanced as six 
or seven or eight months make regular hands, and, then, I have known of some 
exceptional cases where they have worked up to the very week or even the very 
day of conlincment. 

Commissioner Hakbiman, What effect does that have on the child? 

Dr. Thukman. It la very detrimental, necessarily, in most cases. And Just 
there, if I may add. In answer to your Inquiry about the women, what I know 
about anotlier extreme case. I do not mean to l)e understood tliat tlds is gen¬ 
eral ; but, in extreme cases where they have been driven by poverty, I have seen 
the women in the cotton Helds with babies 2 weeks old, aial I have S(‘en them 
with their little babies not a month old bedded on the back end of the eolpjn 
sacks—away back there 10 feet on the sacks, which had been converted into a 
bed—and they drug file little fellows across the held, not a month old. No one 
wa.s left at home to take care of the child, becau.se everybody was out at work 
In the held. 

Commissioner Hakbiman. Are those white people, as well as colored? 

Dr. Thi'uman. Yes; white, as well as colored. 

Commissioner Hakktman. Are you a Socialist jireaclier because you think 
socialism is tlie remedy for thi.s condllion? 

Dr. Thukman. I do think so. I believe tliat society must be reorganized to 
nd.)nst itself to the changed environment. Tlie environment changes from time 
to time, and the old organization will not ht Into the new environment. 

Commissioner Hakbiman. Could you in one or two words tell us what your 
dehnition of sociall.sm is? 

Dr. Thukman. I would give it, in the fewest possible words, as the collective 
ownership and collective management of those things upon which all the people 
must depend for life. 

Clmirmun Walsh. That is ail. Thank you. Doctor. You may be excused 
finally. 

Mr. Davis. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN DAVIS. 

Chairman WaiSsh. State your naijie, please. 

Mr. Davis, .lohn Davi.s. 

Chairman Walsh, Where do you reside? 

Mr. Davis. In the cliy of Dalla.s. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you are a )>ractltloner of law in Dallas? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made any study of the land question In east 
Te.vas, particularly with reference to the cut-over land? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, .sir; I was horn and reared there. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish you would he kind enough, Mr. Davis, to dcscrlhe 
the conditions there, if you please, and give the reasons why those lands are 
not on the market, if they ore not on the market, and what figure the situation 
there cuts in the whole land question, if you have heard It discussed. 

Ml'. Davis. Do you want to discuss it historically? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, 

Mr. Davis. Tlie cut-over lands of oast Texas are largely wiliiin the boundary 
between the Sabine and Neelies Itlvers. That territory was settled first along 
in the thirtie.s, forties, and tiflies hy people from Mississiiipi. Alabama, and 
Georgia, and very largely they cousisled of fronyersmen.of tlie .Soutli who 
settled in the early days there, and some of them brought .slaves, q’hey settled 
along the creeks. There are a good many creeks and branches through that 
country and it is well watered and tiniliered, and they settled’on the erei'ks 
and usually they obtained the land for a nominal cost. They would build on 
the hills and cultivate the land down to the creek. The land consists of the 
bottom field, the hammock, and the upland Hold?. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they have It In large tracts? 

Mr. Davis. Usually from 200 to 300 acres and sometimes 600 acres of land. 
The pine land was not taken up by the settlers, but was usually used as school 
land or for donation to the railroads and bought in by lumber companies after 
the war. 

After the Civil War was over, of course, the slaves were freed and the old 
original settlers were there and they had nothing but the land; their slaves were 
freed. 
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That condition continual until alwut 1880. About 1880 the rnllroads began to 
build through there and some foreign people came In and then mills were erected— 
sawmills—along the railroad. These sawmills brought in a great influx of mill 
hands. Because of those mills being there the farmers quit their farms and 
went to the sawmills and worked in the mills, abandoning their farms. The re¬ 
sult was, in tlie eighties and the nineties and up to 1900, was, and the same situa¬ 
tion e.vi.sts up to now, the whole conimunity life was disturbeil, and some i)eople 
who woi'e formerly good citizens in the community went to the bad and became 
sltlftless and they would drift more or less. 

Now, at this time there is !i large proitortlon of this country that is what Is 
known as cut-over laml. There are a good many tenants there, but the per¬ 
centage is small. Most of the people own their own homes, but they are still 
backward in the question of advanceimuit along ecoiKunic lines. However, the 
school facilities are being improved all the time. Where they used to have a 
one-room schoolhouse they have now many good schools, and they have ob¬ 
tained those school buildings and funds for the schools not only from State 
taxes, b\it they have independent school districts. 

('hairnian Wai.sh. Under what circumstances are those lands sold to settlers 
nowadays ? 

Mr. Davis. A largo iiorcentage of the land is not on the market. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Wliy not? 

Mr. Davis. They are lioldiiig it for future timher iiiirposcs. In other words, 
they can cut over land every 2.1 or 30 years where they leave meillum-slzed 
timber; but in the last few years they are cutting it more closely, and it takes 
now from 30 to 35 years to get a saw log oft of tlie laud. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Usually, is the laud fertile? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; except along the creeks and in tlie hammocks; not much 
outside of that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where it is prodiictivi', what is the cost of preparing it 

***Sir.' Davis. It costs from $5 to $10 an acre to clear it, and they just cut the 
timlier down and luirn the logs and leave llie stump there, and it costs about 
.$10 to .$20 an acre to remove alt the stumps and priqiare it for cultivation. 
Some of that land is being put on the market by the small mill owners, whe 
liave had their day and cut the timber off. 

Cliairmaii Wai.sh. Wliat ligure would .vc,i say that large section if the StaU 
cuts in tlie land siluatiiai? 

Mr. Davis. I have always contended, Mr. Chairman, that east Texas was tin 
best iioor man's country in tlie world. It is clioa|i land witli plenty of watei 
and wood, with good climate, and you can always produce a crop; there It 
never a year that you can not produce a reasonalile croii; not so much, ol 
course, as in the lila’ck lauds, hut the seasons are lietter. 

Chairman Walbii. Where do the owners of the land priiiciiially live? 

Mr. Davib. Those who till the soil mostly live on tlie luoperty. but the mil 
owners live, of course, in the cities, and some even out of the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Does any very large proiairtion of them live out of thi 
State? 

Mr Davis. The Houston Oil Co., for instance, owns a vast amount of cut 
over tiinlierland, and the stockholders of that company live in Houston, ani 
.some of them in New York. , „ , , 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any development along the line of opening I 
for settlement? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I w’lis down there last August and Sopteinbor, and the; 
are now attempting to open some of tliat land for colonization purposes, reserv 
lug the mineral rights to the Houston Laud Co., or whoever may own thi 

'^Chairman Walsh. What proportion of the land i.s tilled by tenants? 

Mr. Davis. Of the country ns a whole, from 10 to 20 tier cent; it varies 
The tenant riroblem has never become serious there, because the sawmills hnvi 
taken up the floating population. , 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think the tenant problem Is largely a questloi 
of surplus labor, you might say, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I will say yes. Up until recent years the lands of the State o: 
Texas, as a public doma'in, were given for a nominal or no consideration t< 
the people who came from the older States, and that land has all been takei 
up and there Is no surplus lands, there Is no cheap or free land found now 
and the people who come now are comiielled to buy under present conditions. 
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Commissioner Lennon. I am going to ask a question for personal informa¬ 
tion. Does the cut-over pine country in tliat region produce again pine, or 
scrub oak, as It does up in our country, or a growth that was never on there 
originaliy? 

Mr. Davis. The cut-over land produces scruli o.ak; but the fields that have 
not been cultivated and thrown out produce pine. There is a field that I 
playe<l on as a boy that now produces pine saw logs. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you own any land? 

Mr. Davis. We have purchased 50 acres on a beautiful creek down tliere, 
where vve go evi-ry suinnier; we have no landholdings but this beautiful piece 
of land that we go to for a vacation. 

Chairman Wat.sii. That is all. Mr. Davis, you may he excused; thank ,vou. 

Mr. Davis. 1 will leave a little statement with the stenographer. 

(The statement so referred to, entitled “ Rural jirohleins in Texas,” by 
.Tohn Davis, was submitted in printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Yeary, will .von please take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. W. B. YEAEY. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Y'eary. W. B. Yeary. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live, Mr. Yeary? 

Mr. Yeaby. At Farmersville, in Coilins County. Tex. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How far from here is that? 

Mr. Yeary. Forty miles. 

Chairman Walsh. In what direi'tion? 

Mr. Yeary. North. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your husiness. Mr. Yeary? 

Mr. Yeary. 1 am a farmer, and I have got some other Interests. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What are your other Inti'rests? 

Mr. Yeary. I have stock In a bank. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you in the manufacturing Imsiness, also? 

Mr. Yeary. No. 

ChalrmiHi Walsh. The suggestion has been made that you are In the silo- 
manufacturing bujiiiess. 

Mr. Yeary. I am just agent for tlltit. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. 1 wish, as Ihe oilier witnesses have done, that you 
would give us a sketch of what ymir activities have been; yonr place of resi¬ 
dence, your uativity, and tbe business activities of yonr life since yoti luive 
growm up. 

Mr. Yeary. I was born within a mile of Farmersville, Tex. Jly fatlicr was 
there 20 years hefca’e I was horn. 

Chairman Wai.,sh. Wliere did your father’s and yonr mother’s folks come 
from? 

Mr. Yeary. Tennessee. 

Chairman Walsh. M'ere they Americans for some distance back? ■ 

Mr. Yeary. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Y’eary. I lived on a farm a mile from Farmersville, Tex., until I was 
It) years old. My father, after he began to get a little old, was employed as a 
clerk in a dry goods store, and I being a cripple, he botight 12 acres of land 
close to town so that I and the other children, girls, could go to school. I 
was 15 years old. I and the girls cultivated that 12 acres, principally in cotton, 
until I was 20 years old, clerking in the store in wi«t weather and litLsy times, 
and at the age of 20 I was employed in a drug store clerking. Four years later 
I bought RU Interest in the drug store. 1 continued in the drug husiness until— 
20 years—and then moved out on my farm a mile and half from town. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did yon acquire that farm you moved out on? 

Mr. Yeary. My mother and father willed me»l(Kl acres, and then I bought 
some other farm land. I eontinned to buy all‘the 20 years I was In the drug 
husiness, putting in all the money I made. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you moved out, how much land did you have? 

Mr. Yeary. Seven or eight hunilrod acres. I moved out on the farm in 
1897, and in 1901 I sold my Interest In the drug store and bought stock in the 
bank, and I have lived on the farm ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you farmed the place yourself? 

Mr. Yeary. I have farmed all I could. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 10-8 
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Obairman Walsh. Do you employ farm hands, or do you have any of It let 
out to tenants? 

Mr. Ykaby. I farm a little differently from most people. I live on 140 
acres, and I have 700 or 800 acres close around me, and as my land begins to 
wear or wash on the different farms, I sow It In oats or wheat and rotate It 
at the different places. I keep something like 200 or 300 acres of the 800 
.acres of land so farmed myself, and cultivated In corn, wheat, oats, and 
alfalfa, and I build It up in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. You have a family, have you? 

Mr. Y'eaby. Yes. The rest of the land I rent out. I have two other farms 
of 150 and 200 acres further away than that, and I rent It all out. 

Chairman Walsh. How many tenants do you have? 

Mr. Yeaby. From 8 to 12. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had them for some length of time? 

Mr. Yeaby. I have one renter that has been with me for 20 years; I have 
another renter that has been with me about 15 years, and one has been with me 
about 6 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe your experience with your own tenants, 
the sort of contracts you have with them, how you select them, how you bargain 
with them, what sort of agreement you have, whether It is in writing or not, 
and generally how you deal with them with reference to the crops and the pay¬ 
ment of the rent? 

Mr. Yeaby. When I first moved out on the farm I got up some written con¬ 
tracts, hut I soon found that the written contract, under the statutory law of 
the State—It did not appear to me there was very much use in it, and conse¬ 
quently If I rented a man a jilace, a house and 50 or 75 or 100 acres, he under¬ 
stood that I was to receive a third of the corn and a fourth of the cotton, and 
I had very little to say about It. I think 00 per cent of the land in the black- 
land bolt is rented the same way. 

Chairman Walsh. They have all contracts on the third and fourth plan? 

Mr. Yeaby. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You can go ahead and describe, Mr. Yeary, .lust how you 
got along with your tenants, and how they have thrived, or othi-rwise, what 
they have earned, what they have attempted to till, and please give a study of 
the whole situation. , < 

Mr. Yeaby. My tenants have been like the tenants of any other landlord 
around. Ouce In a while I get hold of a sort of contrary one, and we change 
off and turn him loose. 

('Iiairman Walsh. You started in to tell how long your tenants have been 
with you, and I believe I Interrupted you; you said one had been with you 
20 years and another 15 years? 

Mr. Yeaby. The 20-year fellow had a big house full of girls, and where he 
has made—they all work in the field, and I will impress on your mind this; 
It seems like the lady there [referring to Commissioner Harrlman] is rather 
surprised that it is white women and girls that work in the held. In north¬ 
ern Texas there are very few negroes. 

Chalrnitm Walsh. This 20-year tenant, do his girls work in the field? 

Mr. Ye.aky. Yes; his girls work In the field, and idso his wife. He is my 
brother. , 

Chairman Wai.sh. What do they do in the field? 

Mr. Yeaby. Chop cotton or hoe it, and they piiik cotton, ami they do their 
housework, and tliey do anything else that cun lie ilone. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of a family do those men have—how much 
of a family did this man flave? 

Mr. Yeaby. Seven or eight cliildren; and he has heen able to dress his chil¬ 
dren very well and give them a modern education and send them to school 
throe or four months in the year, of two or three months. 

Chairman Wai.sh. For how many years? 

Mr. Yeaby. Prom the tlm<? they were little folks, practically, up to the 
time they were grown, he gave them two or three months In the year after 
cotton was picked, until school was out, or until cotton-chopping time began 
next year. 

Chairman Walsh. What became of the family, did the girls marry oft? 

Mr. Yeaby. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Into farming communities? 

Mr. Yeaby. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Dsually In the neighborhood? 
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Mr. Yeart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All of them? 

Mr. Yeary. Some did, and some moved west, to the western part of the State. 

Chairman Wat-sh. How ranch land did that man farm, the one that was 
with you 20 years? 

Mr. Yeary. That man farmed about 75 acres, all he could possibly plow 
with a little help. 

Chairman Walsh. What would yon say In ordinary, or averaKc, years with 
an average crop, that man would make clear? 

Mr. Yeary. Sometimes he would make 8 bales of cotton, and sometimes 12 
or 14. 

Chairman Walsh. How much money would that amount to a year, his 
earnings? 

Mr. Yeary. That is hard to say; since he has been there we have solil cot¬ 
ton for 4 cents, and have sold it for 14. As to the grade of renters who go 
there, or as to my renters, they are sometimes my nephews, and sometimes 
they are my consins, and sometimes the bf).vs of my neighboring landowners, 
and they are just the people the rest of us are; I do not see any difference 
between the renters and the landowners. 

Chairman Walsh. There is no class difference in your neighborhood, tlien? 

Mr. Yeary. There is very little In nortli Texas. I notice in your questions 
that you men are likely to get a wrong Impression. In the river bottoms of 
Texas, and I might go a little further—several years ago I was elected president 
of the Texas Cotton Growers’ Association, and was president of It for a number 
of years. I have been very active in trying to find some way of bettering 
marketing cotton, and have been over a good deal of tlie State and a good 
deal of the South, and noticed conditlon.s that exist. 

Chairman Walsh. Are yon In the black-land section? 

Mr. Yearyl Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead, Mr. Yeary. 

Mr. YEAitY. Now, some of your wilnesses have l>cen in what I call tiie Brazos 
bottom district. Very often tliere 1 And the landowner is a big merchant in 
town and a banker in town, and he lias his renters tied up, and no otlier iner- 
cliant can sell tliem anytliing, and tliey are bound to trade with that man, 
and if they borrojy money they borrow it in Ids bank, because he has got tliem 
tied up in another way; but just steii out of tliat section ami into our section, 
and yon have a different condition. We have a grocer there that supplies the 
renters of all tlie other landowners in tlie country; and tlie implement man will 
supply them with tlieir implements, and the druggist will supply tiiem with 
their drugs; you have a different proposition in that section of the country. 

Chairman Walsh. I wisli, at this point, if you wonid, give tlie price of rais¬ 
ing cotton in your section, I mean the cost price of raising cotton. 

Mr. Yeary. You gave me some questions, and possibly I had bettor read that, 
and you can question me as I go along. 

Cliairman Wai sh. I uisli you would, please. 

Mr. Yeary. First, you asked me to mention the cost of producing cotton. 
The cost of growing cotton differs on nearly every farm ami will! nearly 
every farmer, as well as In every State, and In different sections of the State. 
No two States are alike, wliich lias a great deal lo do with production, and 
the .seasons have a gi'eat deal to do witli iiroduction, more tlian anything else. 

I llnd that hut fi'W farmers take tlie pains to keep an account of their land. 
The large majority does not know liow to keep their lioolts, nor how to estimate 
the cost. Tlie main cause for not doing so is because they liave no voice in 
pricing their I'otton, and must raise and sell it reg.aRdless or cost. 

Wliat is the necessity or use of a man figuring up a iliing and knowing tlie 
cost of producing his cotton wlien he has not got anylhing to say about selling 
it? If he has just got to take the price the gamblers of the world set on it, 
there is no u.se of him worrying aliout tiguring up tlie cost of it. That la a 
condition that we Imve. • 

On my farm, under my own management, I find the cost to lie about 12 cents 
per pound, thougli wages are higher In my section—the black-land belt of 
north Texas—than in many parts of the cotton belt, though the yield is bet¬ 
ter and one man can cultivate more land. A mistake is frequently made by 
an experiment station or specialist, who has all the advantages that could be 
asked for in tlie way of soil, seeil. Implements, and knowledge, and his results 
are given to the public as the cost of cotton, while, in fact, it is the minimum 
cost, or shows how cheap it can be produced under the most favorable clr- 
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cumstnnces, rather than what it does cost on an average, or what Is possible 
over any section. The same experts could pos.slbly not do any better or ns 
well, under the average conditions of the average farmer or tenant. 

There Is no doubt about the average renter—I have seen negroes, and I 
have seen as sorry men as you probably ever saw, that were experts at raising 
cotton. It Is a ndstake to think, although wo may have a tremendous lot of 
ignorance In the South in some respects, that we have no experts; and when 
it comes to preparing the laud for cotton and raising cotton we have experts. 
When you liiul a little girl Id or 12 years old that can beat any man you can 
l)ring In here from Ohio or Illinois or anywhere else, I wo\ild call her an ex¬ 
pert; and when a little girl 10 or 12 years old can go into the Held with a hoe 
and hoe more than a man you can bring here from the Xorlh, I call her an 
expert. In that respect we have experts. 

We have all kinds of land and all kinds of farmers and eqniiunent. Some 
must cultivate very i)oor land and use very sorry ecpiipment. It i-equlres the 
elTorts of all to supply the cotton- rec|Uired by the world in normal tline.s. It 
takes all of them to make the 15,(KIO,0(X) bales we are sui)posed to make this 
year. The land, conditions, men, ami equipment can not be <dianged at once, 
or ever for the better, until there is a prolit in the business. We ar(> living In 
a commercial age and everybody is trying to naiK'e money. This has not 
always been the case. Notice what I said there—Ibis has not always been the 
case. That Is, that everybody is trying to make money, t'p to the Civil War 
In most of the cotton belts, and until in recent years in the western portion, the 
frontier settlers or those in the newer sections were content to stay on the 
farm with plenty to eat and wear of their own production. The attractions of 
the new country atid outside prolils of stock raising, and so forth, added to 
their coiitent. Not so now; by the lime the boy Is grown he knows what Is iu 
store for him on the farm, and if something turns up or his ediictttlon is sulli- 
cient for him to turn somelldng up, he leaves the farm. S<aMe learn a trade, 
some one thing, and some auollier. Four of my former tenants’ boys, amt 
many others of my lU'lghbors, are following trades in Dtdias to-day, living 
easy and comfortalile, tliey tell llieir foruier country friends, and try to get 
tliem positions, but say they would return to the farm if there was any money 
In farming. These men were among my liest tenants; a tioorer grade took their 
place. Tins skimming process of driving lliose amiaig the best from the farm 
lias been going on for a third of a century, 't’hose be.st capacitated to success¬ 
fully grapple with our rural la’olilenis are fast leaving the farm. It is the 
surprise of the world why we continue to use tlu' wasteful melhods of handling 
and marketing tair cotton that we do, knowing we have a natural monopoly of 
cotton, the value of which can be realized almost without an effort, when at the 
same time we are disposing of it for from half to two-thirds tlie price it 
should bring, makes it more suriirlslng. 

It requires intelligence and money to successfully farm and build up and 
improve rural conditions. Intelligence is Intelligent enougii to not enter or 
stay with a losing ju-oposltion, the same in farming as in other business pursuits. 
The “ liack to tlie farm” slogan will never take root and lie practicetl until 
priifit draws it tau-k. 

Tlic question is frequently iisked, if cotton sella for less tlian cost, how does 
the producer continue to liveV The cost as is given tlie pulillc is liased upon $1 
IW day for the producer's time in llie crop, llis cotton is his wages. If it stdls 
for less than cost lie simjily works for less timn .$1 |)er day. One dollar per day, 
of course, will not suiqiort ids family, Imt ids work is supplemented by free lalior 
of his women and cldidren, especially in the West—I call this tlie West—the 
western part of tlie cotton-belt—wlien ttiey siiould lie in tlie home or in school. 
■We have built a monument out of the loss in our cotton, it consists of illiteracy, 
worn soils, and depleted rural conditions, and an army of unemployed men 
anti women In every town and city in tlie country. In the river bottoms and 
in the East, the free hihor consists largely of negroes, who, expressed in plain 
English, are enslaved and bent out of their labor. This is supplemented with 
an enslaved white population. These two classes, one in the West, and the 
other in the Bast, are the ones who are pointed out as mtiking money raising 
cotton, when in reality, their profit is what they have wrongfully taken from 
their children or others. The Increased valuiition of land, especially iu the 
western part of the belt, has greatly supplemented losses on cotton. Land¬ 
owners have been content with 2 or 3 per cent profit from rents, knowing their 
land was rapidly Increasing in value. It now' looks like, in moat parts, this 
must cease or be a more moderate increase. 
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Possibly the most valuable evidence of proof of the cost of producing 
cotton is the actual tests on the Taft ranch in south Texas. This farm is 
suiKjrvised by Prof. C. II. Alvord, for many years head of the agricultural 
department of the A. & M. College of Texas, and holding a similar position 
for many years in some of the Northern States previous to coming to I’ex.is. 
Here is a letter from him. giving Ugures and resuits of their work. Mr. 
Alvord says [reading]: 

“ I regret that I can not give you at this time the defltilte information as to 
tlie cost of producing cotton on our ranch this year, hut tlii.s would hardly he 
satisfactory if I could, as this h.is been an exceptionally good year for us, 
proliahly much above the average. I am very confident that where a very 
ac<uirate account is kept of ox|ieuses, deiirecialioii, etc., that o\er a series of ](» 
years, with varying climatic couilitlous and loss, incident to insect dovastalion. 
that cotton can not he produced for less than 10 colds iier laiiiml, and in many 
instances it costs considerahle more than this. I liellove that the dift'ei'euce 
in the cost of production will deiiend more upon the .yield of cotton than upon 
the cost of labor, set-d, etc. On fiuir of our farms, varying from 1.000 to 
l.SOO acres each, 1 find that the tolid expense per acre (1012), not including 
any interest or rent chargixs, was .f22.t0 .'{21.1.5, .$20.10, and $2.'5, resiicctivid.i'. 

“ Tlio first one mentioned, the cxpen.scs were listed as follows; l.alior, $12.57; 
feed, $4.14; supplies and repairs. OS cents; poison, 74 cents; fertilizer, 15 cents; 
depreciation on .stock and c(|uipnient, $1.90; and overliead expen.se.s, super¬ 
vising. etc., .$1.70; a total of .$22.19. 

“This farm was oiicrated as economically a.s any farm could be. if kejit up 
in [iroper condition, and, of course, you understand that eier.v minute’s time 
or labor and every expense was charged against it. If we add to this a rent 
charge of .$5 per acre, which is very small for land worth a.s much as this, 
it would make the cost per aero about $27.19. If the farmer was fortunale 
enough to produce one-half a bale of cotton iier acre, the cost would be ap¬ 
proximately 10 cents per pound. 'The agricultural reports show the a<'reage 
liroduction of cotton is much less than one-half a bale iH'r acre, and, of course, 
the cost would increase as the production decreases. 

“I am firmly convinced that colton can not be iiroduced year after year for 
a fixed cost for less tliun 10 cents per pound, and in many Instance.s the cost 
will exceed this. , 

“ ]!e.spectfully. 


“ CiTA.S. II. Alvoki), 
“itupcrintvndnit of Farms." 


And in addition to what he says, I have given the flguro.s of what It will 
ammmt to if lie make.s a third of a bale (u- a fourth of a bale, and they cidtivnte 
down there .50 acres of iand to tht^ man. The rest of the cidton belt will 
possibly cultivate 20 or .SO acres. I believe the general crop of most of the 
Eastern States is 30 acres to the hand. And if you cut the amount of work 
down that they can do per hand from .50 aiTCS down to what they do, you have 
got the cost of producing cotton as figur'd, which is 20 to 25 cents p(>r pound 
for many, many crops. Of course, if tlieir figures are corrc'ct, and they are, 
there Is no doubt In my mind—I have made, since 1897, three crops of cotton, 
and have lost money on every one. 

Chairman Wamii. Made them individually? 

Mr. Yeary. Yes. I hired help. I have sent my children to school, and I 
have three boys and one girl, and have graduated the girl in the industrial 
school at Denton, and will grailuato throe boys—two of these will graduate 
this spring from the A. & M. College, and I am sacking !• the farm us cIo.se 
as I can, and I have been trying to give my children an education, and have 
hired help to do my work, except during the vacation, when the boys get In and 
bale hay and tend the corn and harvest wheat and do anything else to he 
done during the summer. But I have lost money on the three crops I have 
raised. And I will, every once in a while, tjike a notion that the price is 
going to be a little better, or something or other, or that I want to try some 
new cotton, or some new seed or .some new piece of land that I have been 
running for years in something else, and I dive into another crop. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were there any special conditions in those three .years 
that caused you to lose? 

Mr. Yeary. No ; I made an average crop—as good as anybody. 

Chairman Wai.sh. At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 9 o’clock. We have been meeting at 10 a. m. before this, but will 
it be convenient for you to be here at 9 to-morrow morning, Instead of 10? 
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Mr. Yeaby. Y’es, sir. 

Olmtrmnn Walsh. Thank you. 

We will adjourn until 9 o’eloek to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at .1.10 p. m., Friday, Marc'h 19, 1915, an adjournment was 
taken until Saturday morning, March 20, 1915, at 9 o’clock.) 


Dallas, Tex., Saturday, March 20, 101,i — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon and Mrs. Harriman. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now proceed, Mr. Yeary. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. B. YEARY—Continued. 

Mr. Yeary. Yesterday afternoon I was talking on the co,st of producing cot¬ 
ton. I had submitted a letter from the Taft ranch on their cost of producing 
cotton. I did not get through reading the letter. The part I did get read will 
be sulllclcnt, I think. Then I take up the Taft ranch in the balance of this 
paper. 

I’resuming the Taft ranch has the figures about correct, which was $22.19 
as tile cost of labor and expense on an acre of cotton. If we then add to 
that the Interest on investment of land, anil you can place it at $5 an acre—a 
good deal of the land in Tcxa.s is worth $100 to $1.50 an acre; practically all 
of it that is in cotton in the South Is worth $50—$5 would not be a very expen¬ 
sive interest figure. Tills would make $27.19 as tlie acre production cost. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow much is that? 

Sir. Yeabv. Twenty-seven dollars and nineteen cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty-two dollars and nineteen cents and five dollars? 

Mr. Yeary. As flie acre cost. Now. this farm, I am told, yields forty-seven 
one-hundredths of a bale per acre, which is hotter than the avera.ge, hotter 
than was ever produced in tlie United States. In fact forty-five one-hundredths 
of a lialc is tlie best average over file United States that we liave ever made. 

Now, in that case, their expense for gathering cotton would lie more tlian tlie 
average, because tlie picking cliargos would be a little more than wliere it aver¬ 
ages less. Tlie cultivation would be practically tlie same, but tlie picking would 
be a little bit more. 

Now, to be as fair as possilile about it, tills makes tlie cost of picking a little 
more, and let us reduce tliat item $1.19 per acre, it would not be that much, but 
that would make these figures average cost .$2(1 per acre, in place of $27.19. 
The Government says tliat we have, I have got it 37,000,000; it is 36,700,000 
acres in 1914, wasn't It? 

Air. Alvord. Approximately that. 

Mr. Yeary. Tliirty-six million, seven hundred tliousiind iicre.s, I flilnk, In cot¬ 
ton la.st year, liut the jieople generally figure .37,000,000 and tall; 37.000,000 acres 
of cofton tills past year. Tliis would make the cost of tills crop $962,(KX),000. 
Multiplying it by .$26 an acre, or if we make 15.(KK),(KK)0 liales tlie cost jier bale 
will be $64.13. or 12.S3 ceids jier pound. Tliat is, provided every farmer In the 
South can cultivate as many acres as tlie Taft rani-li can, and can do their 
work with as little expense as tlie Taft rancli can. We know that a great 
deal of the cotton licit uses $3 to $5 an acre for fertiliwT, besides the expense 
of applying tlie fertilizer; and there Is, we know, in tlie bulk of tlie cotton belt, 
that they do not figure on a lianil cultivating but 30 acres of land, while the 
Taft ranch figures.50 aen.'s fo tlie hand. And we know that the ex)iense any¬ 
where else in tlie South is a‘ great deal more tlian on tlii' Taft ranch. Any of us 
that are aciiuainted wilii the sontliern conditions and will visit the Taft ranch 
will see that they liave ideal conditions for producing cotton at the very mini¬ 
mum cost. 

Gommlssioner Lexnon. If ,vou find it later will you tell us how much that 
forty-five one-luindredths of a flale per acre sold for? 

Mr. Yeary. Yes. I will get to that. The 1911 crop made forty-five one-hun- 
dretlths of a bale per acre, sold for 9.7 cents per pound and cost 11.6 cents per 
pound. There were 16,065,000 hales made which produced a loss, below actual 
cost of $1.57,918,000, if tlie farmer had received the New Orleans price. This 
he did not receive by at least $150,000,000, making the loss about $300,000,000. 

If we make it 15,000,000 bales, it will be forty one-hundredths of a bale per 
acTe, which is above the average. Using these acre costs ns given by the Taft 
ranch, we can arrive at the cost per pound of any or all of the crops In the past. 
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Government statistics give us just how many acres of cotton have been grown 
every year, and by using the acre cost we can make our calculations In a 
minute and tell just how much has been lost or made on any cotton crop for 
a hundred years back. The statistics as furnished by the Government will give 
you the number of acres for every year. This goes back to 1790. It also gives 
the cost or rather the price of cotton sold for each one of those years. That Is, 
you do not want to be misled by the price that cotton sold for in this regard, 
that they arrive at the price that is the average price of tlie average grade of 
cotton received In New Orleans. New Orleans is the only place that we get the 
cost of what cotton has sold for. There Is no one who knows what Dick, Tom, 
and Harry all over this State or wherever cotton Is grown has sold his cotton 
for. It is Impossible to arrive at that. And, again, the price, of course, at 
New Orleans Is something like a cent or a cent and a half higher than the pro¬ 
ducer could possibly receive. The freight charges and other expenses would 
necessarily make at least a cent, and possibly ns high as 2 cents, difEeren<'e be¬ 
tween the average price In New Orleans and the average price In the country. 
Besides, another point is this: A great deal of cotton during the heavy picking 
season wheti the price Is low will go into New Orleans to be held until later on 
In the spring, when it will be sold at a higher price, tind that averages a higher 
price in New Orleans than the average price would be on the farm. But that 
Is a pretty good line on tlie statistics on what cotton has brouglit. It Is the 
best way we have got; and with the difference between tliat and the price the 
prodiu'e’r receives, we cun make a pretty fair calculation on the price the pro¬ 
ducer receiverl. 

From 1890 to 1914 we have produced 27)0,000,000 bales. Tlie only statistics 
we have of what it sold for Is the average price paid for the average grade 
received at New Orleiins. Tlie average price there was 9.3 cents, wliicli Is, 
from the best data I can get, at least IJ cents more than the producer received. 
If we assume that he received 8 cents, then the actual loss wouhl be $24 per 
bale, or a total of .$6,240,000,0<K). He should have, at least, $10 per bale profit; 
this would make the loss $8,840,000,000. Two-thirds of this cotton has been 
exported to foreign countries to enrich them at our expense, which amounts 
to $,5,894,000,0(K). 

Now, tins cost and that enormcais amount of money is not all that has been 
lost to the Unitod States or to the National Government. Tlie laud has been 
worn and washed and the plant foot! extracted from it and it is gone. And the 
Taft ranch and the rest of us in figuring the cost of producing cotton, do not 
take into ai'i’ount the plant food that has been talien from tlie soil, that is gone, 
at all. We are just figuring the labor and the interest on tlie investment. 

This Nation is tlius growing poorer by this amount, besides tiuying at a profit 
millions worth of fertilizer material from these foreign nations to produce more 
cotlon In sell them at a loss. Every dollar of this wa.ste is felt .somewhere; it 
Is keenly felt by the producer ami ids family first, then comes the country mer¬ 
chant and banker, and day laborer In the South; then the jobber, railroad city 
people, and the factories and their hilxir in the North and East and the Indus¬ 
tries of the West, who depend upon tlie South, . 

Tlie cotton laiyers, tlie oiieratia-s on tile exchange, the banks, and otliers 
who are Interested in preserving the present system know that if the iiujires- 
slon can be made on the public mind that the cost Is low, say, 6 to 8 cents, and 
that the yield can he douhled by using a little Judgment and thrift, tlie Gov¬ 
ernment will not take steps for clianging the system of marketing. Tlie public 
press has been full of such Inforination from the above source for many years. 
Theodore Price, of New York, and 7-cent cotton go togethci*, he having written 
so many articles stating tlie I’ost of producing efttton was 7 cents. Finally 
Mr. Price bei'ume interested in a cotton pickw, and in 1912 was testing it near 
the Taft ranch. While there he made the statement in his bulletin that cotton 
cost lOi cents to produce it there. I wrote him while there and asked him 
how he came to cliange his mind ns to tlie cost of producing cotton. His answer 
was, “ Wise men sometimes ciiange tlieir mind)?,” etc. He had been shown the 
actual expense of making cotton and found the cost to be lOJ cents wliere it 
could be produced the cheapest in the TTnited States. All of this communication 
will be found In his bulletins “ Cotton and Finance” for the fall of 1912. 

My figures on the cost of cotton may not meet the approval of the critics of 
the press, that of the cotton buyers, or the expert farmer who farms exclusively 
upon the board, but ns evidence that can not be disputed I point to the pro- 
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(lucers of cotton, their farms, their houses and barns, their children, and finally 
their schools and s<’lioolhouses, their roads, and the business in the country 
districts which de|>end upon tliem. 

That gets me tlirough with Itie first, the cost of producing cotton. 

Tile next subjccl; is the landlord and tenant. The que,stlon of landlord and 
tenant is causing a great deal of discussion in the cotton sections. In the black- 
land belt, whore I live, there is not much antagonism between them. Practically 
all of the landlords allow their tenants to divide their crops as they please. 
Now and tlien tlicrc' is a landlord who has extra good houses, barns, and other 
Improvements or e.xtra good land who asks a bonus of $1 or $2 per acre or the 
third of Itoth cotton and corn. Frequently the advantages arc wortli ihe bonus, 
q'liere is .some complaint that tlie landowners will not permit llie tenant to 
.sow a large porlicai of the laml to wlieat or oats. Even tins section is not a 
dependaldo grain-growing one. though it is prol)ably more so than any otlier 
portion of tlie cotton belt. The owner of tlie land has found tlds out; also 
many of the best tenants; conseiiucntly the refusal is not ai\ in.lury to the 
tenant, hnt a knowledge on tlie part of tlie landowner tliat such crops are not 
to be deiiended upon. Tlie owners of land, where rented for the third and 
fourth, seldom jiays more than 3 or 4 per cent interest on the investment. Cot¬ 
ton at normal jiriees iiiiys the landlord better than tlie grains, hecause of the 
frequent failure of tlie grain crop. 

Kiglit there 1 niiglit say to you that I Imve a thousand acres in a farm, tind 
I don't tliiiili it lias iiaid me 2 per cent—more tlian 21 per cent gross in S or 
10 years. If 1 .should charge anything for sniiervision and wear and tear of 
my houses, 1 am satisfied I would not make 1 per cent. 

There is a neighbor of mine tliat has l.StX) acres of as fine black laml as 
there is in tlie State of q'exas tliat told me that at tlie end of 1013—his land 
would easily sell for .$100,000, his 1,800 acres; I am satisfied it would be no 
trouble for him to sell for that—he told tne tliat his gross income was lo.s,s 
than $4,000. I.ast year it was a good deal less than tliat. And I had a farmer 
yesterday that lives liere in Dallas tell tne lie had 1,400 acres, and that his 
expen.ses, rented out, and his expenses of repair and looking after it. taxes, 
and so forth, was .$4,,S(K), and he received $."i,2O0. So 1 mention tills to show 
you tliat tlie tiard condition is not on tlie iiart of the renter alone. 

tint of the thousand acres 1 have and $10,J)00 of stock in the bank It looks like 
I sliould make some money; but I have two Itoys in college, and it rubs tiie to 
the very hide to get those boys through I'ollege as economically ns possible 
and live myself ns economically as people can live. 

A tenant who has a large family of cliildren can not att'ord not to plant all 
the cotton he can cultivate and gather, lie has found fids to lie true and is as 
anxious to plant a large part in cotton ns the landlord is for liim to do so. As 
tlie land cea.ses to advance in price tlie owners will in some way try to get 
better roturn,s. This is likely to work' a liurdship on the tenant unless the iirlce 
of cotton can be raised. 

You can see that if a iiian’s land is not paying him over 1 or 2 per cent tliat 
that landowner is like a railroad man or a business man of any other kind, and 
in order to sustain liimself he must reilttce his extienses somewhere, lie must 
get a margin of profit somewhere, and the parties under him must bear their 
part of it in some way. If he can not advance the price of his stiilf, like the 
railroads the price of their freight rates, a.s they are trying to do, he has got to 
reduce his expenses, and it is tlie same way with the landowner or the farmer. 
He has raised a crop that lie can not do anything with but sell; and if he can 
not get a good prictxfor it, he is going to burst, and some one else must be dam¬ 
aged under those circumstifnees. You can not get around It. It is a simple 
bu.sines8 proposition. 

There is another class of tenants—those without children—wlio often can not 
make a living raising cotton, but he can afford to take tlie risk of a large wdieat 
and oat crop if the landlord will furnish the land. This the landlord will not 
and can not afford to do, w'hicfn causes contentlon.s. The landowners acquire 
land as a business investment, the same ns other men make other Investments, 
but are content with a more reasonable return than most business men In other 
industries, but they want some return. The returns are so small they do not 
provide their farms with the comforts and conveniences the tenants ought to 
have, but the tenants are usually business men enough to know this, and from 
necessity put up with It. 

The tenant problem would soon solve Itself if he could get the value of his 
cotton or labor. He would soon become a home owner, and everyone that 
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became a liome owner would lessen the number of tenants and rcnluce the num¬ 
ber of tenant farms every time an improved farm was bought by a tenant, but 
many would buy raw land. Pretty soon tliere would be f(‘wer tenants than 
homes to rent. Then the tenant W(aihl be in the saddle. We must remember 
the tenant receives three-fourths of the cotton. If liie price is advanced ^20 
per bale, the benefit to the tenant is $15, while it is only $5 to the landlord. If 
a tenant who makes 80 bales jn.st makes ends meet at 10 cents, he would be abU‘ 
to save $450 at 14 cents, wliich would make a substantial payment on a piec(‘ 
of raw land. 

1 can remember in this country, and not more than 10 or 15 years ago, when 
thiu’c wa.s not as many t<Miants as tlau'e was farms to rent. 'I'lion t)ie hind- 
owner was giving a bonus to got tenanls. The old settlers iu this country can 
reiuetaher when there was farm after farm ami big portions of every farm laid 
out. It was because they could not liud renters. About that time, in the 
eighties, the i>rice of coiton got thoroughly iimh'r Die control of speculators, and 
it dropped <lown to less Uian Id cents a pound, and (hat gradually increased the 
tenantry—a gradual increase in the tiuiantry—and tveday we have more tenants 
than wo have land, and yon have the ojiposite <'onditions to what you ha<l in 
the early nineties through that part of the country. All of the old landowners 
all through Texas can remember Avben there was any amount of land that laid 
out and grew np with weeds because you could not get tenants. 

I consider the price of cotton alone will settle the tenant and labor question 
in the South: also many other problems, and noildng else will. There is the 
solution for Ibis situation that will relievi^ this country—not only the renter, hut 
every industry in the South and in the I’nited States, so far as the industry of 
cotton is conceniod. 

I might say to you. Mr. Walslu tliat with reference to tenant houses and 
things of that kind Ihe peojde do iiol umlerslaml. it seems like, the conditions in 
the South very much, but I supimsc it is much like otlier sections. 1 go and 
buy 100 acres of land and jait it in cnUivaiion and put in a liotise here lindi- 
entingj with three rooms and aiiotla'i’ liouse over there with five rooms. I have 
in mind a man and wife, and a house wilh thr(*o rooms is all that he neeils and 
more than he has got furniture enough to till. Aiiotln'r man has five or six 
children, and 1 btiihl a house to til his needs. The next year tlasse men take a 
notion that they wnit to move, and a,man with eight cliildren wants that place - 
the place the other fellow had. Am I expected to jiul on three or four more 
rooms because that man is willing to go in the house and wants it or say to liim, 
“No; you can’t have it. hec.aiise you have too many children?” He would 
probably rather have that bouse, be{ aiise be has a neiglibor close hy whom be is 
acquainted wilb, or there is a s<-hool elose hy Hint he wants to semi bis ehildren 
lo, or something else of that nalnre, and he would rather have this three- 
room house over here elose lo his relativ(‘s. Then, again, at the eml of tlmt. 
year this man with the eight children may leave the place, and another man 
with Just his wife may come on, and thmi it is all ready for that man. We can 
not adjust our houses every year for tlie men that move back and forth. 

I have got two houses on one farm of six nxuus ea<'h. This year T have a 
man in one; Just a man and his wife and baby, and be lias got enough room; 
be has got bam room and everything else iu that six-room house. lie has no 
use for some of it at all: the uj)i>er rooms be doi's not iisi*. and I don’t suppose 
Ids wife goes up there once iu three months. When I lunlt the house 1 expected 
the man to cnlUvale 100 acres of land, and built it large enough, and that is 
the condition in a whole lot of cases. 

And the landowners are not in any better eomlithyi in that resi>ect in a great 
many cases than the tenants. Ynu will liud any amount of landowners—small 
farmers, owning 50, 75. or 100 acres of laud—living in Just as bad houses as 
the renters. We people <lown liere know that there are some landowners live 
in worse houses than the renters themselves; you all know that. It Is nothing 
but an everyday occurrence, traveling over this country, to find the small laml- 
owner, and in some oa.ses Hie larger ones, who have not got any other way of 
making an income, who are just us hard pressed as the tenants; they are all 
hard pressed. Do not understand me to mean Hint the people of the South, 
the renters, the landlords, or anyone else, are on flowery beds of ease ami 
sailing along smoothly; none of them are making any money, and the hardship 
of each one Is very much the same as that of the other. 

The next question Is that of the Interlocking between the merchants, banks, 
find farmers. Those not acquainted with conditions in the South no iloubt 
wonder why the banking and business interests do not join with the farmers 
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more readily and place cotton on a commercial system of sale. There are 
several reasons why there Is not more cooperation among these and other 
agencies. First to be mentioned might be the country merchant and country 
bank. The merchant begins to buy from the Jobber on long time early In the 
year or begins to borrow from tlie banks to pay for goods to sell to the farmer 
on time, beginning the first of the year. There is scarcely a year when more 
than Italf of the farmers can pay up In the fall and frequently not this number. 
Merchants and bunks have learned that they must push collections to get 
enough to square up their obligations and be in sliai)e to handle their business 
the next year. Those who cun not pay are expected to give security or addi¬ 
tional security if already secured. Thus the merchants’ ami banks’ protlts are 
in notes. They have seen farmers hold their cotton In an unorganized way 
and finally have to sell It for less than they could have gotten at gathering 
time, besides the expense of storage, lutere.st, and insurance, which was a loss, 
until they do not feel like they are serving the farmers’ best Interest In advising 
them to hold, knowing that it must be turned loose by .January 1, or early in 
the spring. Besides If the merchant and banker, or their friendly cotton buyers, 
buy the farmers’ cotton before some other creditor gets it, they know they have 
made their coliection, and the risk of loss is ended. This class Includes the 
majority of banks and merchants. 

The farmer begins, as I say, 50 per cent of them, owe for last year’s debts. 
They begin on the first of tiie year to give mortgages securing their accounts 
for the year with the country merchant and the country bank. By the time 
fall comes the merchants and banks have all learned that there is not going 
to be cotton enough to go around. They know they are not going to be able to 
pay all the debts. And If John Smith in the dry-goods bnsiness up there can 
Jump in before John Jones In the groeery business can Jump In and get the 
eotton and buy it from him, he has made his collection, and if anybody is 
going to get left it is the fellow that ditl not buy the eotton. This applies to 
tiie farmer that is not mortgaged. If the merchant or bank persuaded the 
farmer to hold his cotton the other fellow i.s liable to get In and persuade him 
to sell it and get It. then the other fellow’ is going to get left in his collection. 
And so It goes. You can not blame the merchant and the bank tor not eooiier- 
atlng, especially when there is so much uncertainty aliout it. If we are going 
to work and ask them to cooperate together and hold their cotton, and we 
know that it is not generally done over the South, the first thing we know 
some section of the country will ttirn their cotton in with a wliooi) and the 
market is broke and the fellow that we i)ersuuded to hold hi.s cotton is going 
to take $5 or $10 a bale less than when he was gathering, besides the expense. 
So the movement of marketing, selling, and holding the cotton, coot)eratlon, 
has got to be spread over the South and be taken uj) in a way by business 
fHjople .so that tliey know that it is going to have effect before they can afford 
to get behind it. You can not hope for tliem to do otherwise. 

There is another class of banks and mercliants who, besides being as the 
above described, arc financially Interested In buying cotton, seldom publicly, 
but often having stock with or iiartners of some local eotton buying or export¬ 
ing firm, or it may be that the buyer pays for cotton througli the bank or 
merchant and they thus make tlieir collections and sei-ure deposits. To ad¬ 
vocate holding m- organization would cause the buyer to boycott the bank or 
merebant. thus depriving them of the o|iportuidty of collections and deposits. 

To this lust class might be added the city haidrer, wlio finances the exporters, 
who are oftmi stockludders in the bank and sometimes the bunkers are stock¬ 
holders with the esijorters.j All know that when eotton is i)iaced on ti commer¬ 
cial or business system of sale that the iiresent system will readily Ite ended 
and the once most profitable business in llie South will be no more. The same 
may be said of the great exchanges. With these explanations it can be plainly 
seen why the Soutii does m.>t tict like business meti shotild; tiie farmers can 
not. a part of the others arc aL'ald of losing collections and need all they can 
get, while others are litiiitieiully benefited by not having any change made. 
Bankers, and business men, ineluding many of our best farmers, feel that if 
any eltectlve move is made, not under Federal control, that there will be either 
manipulations of the exchanges to reduce the price or destroy the movement, 
and for these reasons a great many have no faith and are dlsheartentsl in any¬ 
thing being effective. 

This Interlocking work in handling cotton is another source of trouble to 
marketing. Our cotton jiresents a disgraceful asiH'Ct when It comes from the 
compress. The stock of them seem to be divided between bankers, cotton buy- 
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ers, and railroads or the managers of them. Naturally changing the system 
of marketing cotton will call for better handling, which produce.s another source 
of oppostlon. Thus It seems that the handling and maketlng of cotton Is one 
continuous tle-up and Interlocking of Interests for private gain. 

I find In many places, especially In river-bottom districts, the owners of 
large plantations are merchants, commission houses, bankers, and cotton buyers, 
combined In one business. They supply their tenants and mortgage them until 
It Is Impossible for tbe tenant to buy elsewhere and Is forced to accept whatever 
is offered him, no matter what the price is. The price of cotton never allows 

him to extricate himself from these masters exceirt to pick up and walk out 

of the country, leaving a supposed <lebt behiiul. While this condition is 

almost universal in the river bottom districts it is largely so all over the 

cotton belt. Tills condition svireads us ixiverty grows, the merchant or supply 
man furnishes the tenants of smaller landlords. This Interlocking of Interest is 
not confined alone to those 1 have mentioned; tbe pubiic press is freiiuently suli- 
sidized, influenced, or boycotted Into either keejiing (piiet, di.scouraging any 
movement for bettering tbe conditions or making suggestions along this line. 

I have heard of influential papers wldcli had laid tlieir jiatronage withdrawn 
from them because they had ailvocated or printed articles outlining plans of re¬ 
lief for handling and marketing cotton. It is not unfrequent for articles of 
this character to lie refused by papers of the South. 

Marketing: The marketing problem is simple, more so than that of any other 
priKluct of the soil. More simple than the selling system of many factories of 
the country. Tile cau.se of the simplicity is because of the fact that tlie pro¬ 
ducers are unable to prisluce a surplus in normal times. A siufill per cent of 
the crop taken off the market ami held for a higher price, inlluences siiecula- 
tlon to the “ bull ” side which puts the price up. 

The (piestion may be asked if simi)le why allow it to be sold for less Ilian its 
value? The answer, to be apprei-iated, should deal with the development of 
the cotton Industry tmd the settlement of the cotton belt. 

Now, wlien 1 speak of cotton, I feel like practically the same tiling should 
be said id' wlieat. corn, and oats. 1 do not see any dilTereni'O so far as the 
National Government is concerned, or I do not see any difference in the way 
of handling tbe cro|), the way of pricing the crop between the corn and wheat 
and oats and cotton. The iirices are all made the same way and all made re¬ 
gardless of or witliout regard to cfist of production or value or anything else, 
simply speculating in the product. They are all on tlie same basis, and tliey 
started their iiresent system of handling, I think, in identically the same way 
as I speak of here. 

Like wheat and corn, in the beginning cotton was not a product of commerce 
at tlie heginning of its growth in the I'niled Slates. They were for liome con¬ 
sumption. The producers used the natural products of the country, grass, 
timlier. wild game, and raising domestic animals on tlie free natural grass, us 
their articles of commerce and to live upon. Gradually the natural products of 
the country gave way and as gradtiall.v these staple products, once entirely for 
home use, became commercial products. Their importance was not much felt 
and the little suriilus left over from tliat of home consumption was sold for 
whatever the consumer was willing to jiay. These conditions existed witli the 
settlement on the Atlantic coast and have continued westward through the 
entire cotton belt and through the entire Nation as regards wheat and corn. 
Those on the western border having the advantage of the natural products of 
the country, have been content and fairly prosperous with selling cotton for 
less than its value, by having the naturni products to dqpeiid u|ion, but the 
time has come whi'ii cotton is wliolly for sale, a i^innnercial iirodiict, and the 
natural products of the country are gone; no longer do they supplement the loss 
in Its sale. . , . , . , , ... 

All that Is necessary to know how to market it for its value is to investigate 
the system employed by the manufacttirer of any or every commerclnl product 

In the world. , , 

It has got to be done .lust the same as the manulticturers of this table or of 
our implements or an.vthing else. It is a commercial product, and there is 
only one way commercial jiroduct.s an* marki-ted and sold that is, to store them 
and price them and sell what the consumer wants, at that price, and retain the 

balance. . , . . , , , 

Everyone uses the same system, which is for the producers to hold and con¬ 
trol their surplus, set their price on their products, and sell them as the con¬ 
sumer needs them. This is the only sensible and business way to handle the 
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proposition. It is universally adopted and used witli every nonperishable prod¬ 
uct of the mines, factories, business ln<lustrles, and labor. The latter to a great 
extent have, by their organizations, comm(‘rcialize<l labor. 

The producers of cotton in the United States must be brougiit to one unit, 
or at least enough of them organizeil into an as.soclatlon to control tlie temporary 
surplus wliich, wlien known, would bring tlie balance up to practically the same 
price the association was asking for its cotton. Wlien such an association or 
arrangements liave been made and in operation thetas wouhl be no more tluctua- 
tious in cotton. Ttie present exchanges would cease to exist and the associa¬ 
tions woldd lie a producers' exchange. There would he no further use for the 
tlioii.sniids of cotton buyers. This brings us to the objectors and dillicultles of 
organizing anil putting sucii a system in operation. Here lias been tile ilitliculty 
for tile last (piarter of a century. Everyone, also the exclianges and their en¬ 
tangling alliances, are opposed to any change heing made. Their Inllueiice are 
jilainly visible in our legislatures, congressional halls, and courts to prevent a 
change, .fust how long Ihe Soutli can stand up under the loss I can not say. 
.lust when she will unite in some way and throw off the yoke of injustice or when 
lalior will assert its riglits depends upon ciriainislances. When our National 
(Jovernment will wake uii to her loss in her soil and laiior and decide to prevent 
it can not be foreseen. She is paying a great deal of attention to our national 
waste in some tilings, but it seems Congress is a long way from doing anytldng 
for the producers of our statiie products. 

All realize farmers must cooperate' in some form to sell their products to an 
advantage, still our last Congress iiassed a law iierniilting farmers to organize 
lirovideii they did not do so for profit or with a capital. 

In the consiileration of Ihe Clayton hill a great light was made to allow 
farmers to organize cooperative associations or organize for the pur|iose of sell¬ 
ing their products, but the best that could lie liad was a provision saying, “ You 
can organize, provided yon don’t do it for a prolit or with a capital." Itememher 
the exchanges as we have them are made to serve and protect the buyers and 
consumers. The iirodiicers liave no ('xchange. 

Some special inlluenee must have beiai present. Why should they organize 
except for a profit, and how copld tliey handle the.se great crops without a 
capital? The South is far hehind in rural imiirovemenls. It will take at least 
10 years selling cotton at lb <-ents per pmyid to get Ihe rurn! conditions in a 
healthy shape; Init tiiis would employ labor of every class, for our farms need 
everything from ditches to comfortable homi's for the family, and stock. Tills 
would give em|iloyinent to all classes of men from the day laborer to Ihe skilh'd 
artisan. The cities wouhl take lai new growtii. demanding more labia' of every 
kind, and using more of Ihe iiroducts of fiie factories of tlie N'<a-lb and East, 
tlierehy employing more hands, and soon Ihe problem would be finding workmen. 

Allow me to .just mention right here, in (‘xplanation. in east Texas we liave 
a fruit section, hut we are wearing it lait trying to force it to raise cotton. All 
the we.stern and central |iart is [iractically unlitti'il to raise fruit, in Ihe hlack- 
land belt. The result of that is that the east Texas man raises his fruits, 
and they rot on Ids liands because lie can not do anything witti them. They 
encourage him to plant commercial orchards, and the very llrst year lie gi'IS 
a good crop he is down and out and can’t do anything. 

If the producer of cotton in the black-land belt- the wi'sterii part—had any¬ 
thing like a fair price for his cotton he would ah.sorli every hit of fruit raised 
liy the east Texas man Just as fast as he could get it to liim. Tlie eastern 'I'exas 
Ilian would be raising more fruit and cutting down on the cotton acreti.ge. A 
great many people*think if yon put cotton up high it will doulile the acreage, 
Jfy experience ha.s been, and my kuowled,ge drawn from that I'xjierlenco would 
be this, that whenever you have increased the )iric<' of Colton so that people 
can get a living out of it, you will start Ihe children to schixil; you will reduce 
the acreage; .voti will jiiit people to diversifying and building up their soil; 
you will start ttiat section that can raise fruit to raising more fruit and less 
cotton, and you will reduce the cotton acreage, and the question will be 
whether you are going to raise enough to supply the deinaml or not. It is more 
a question of supplying the demand than producing it. Still, those who are 
oTiposed to doing anything seem to want to put that bulwark in front all the 
time. 

The United States Is an agricultural country. The farm is the foundation 
of the great business and industrial structure of the Unitetl States. 

All business, industries, and labor depend upon agriculture for tlu ir support. 
The nonperlshablc staple products are the great balance wheels upon which 
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the minor farm products depend for their sale. The farm Is the foundation 
of this great business and Industrial structure of the United States. The fac¬ 
tories, business, Industries, sehool.s, and labor are only doors, windows, porches, 
flues, etc., to the structure. When any part of the foundation gets weak or 
gives away It affects some parts of the structure. The foundation must be kept 
solid. It is the interest of all that it t)e so. 

Tlie selling system for cotton should consist of a holding company, which 
should act as a selling agency for the producers or owni>rs of cotton. 'I'he 
company should have a (aipital stock comiiosed of cotton; the ammint of such 
capital should equal the surplus or hold-over cotton, whh-h should he from 
one-fourth to one million bales during normal timi'S. This to iirevent the oppo¬ 
sition from crushing it. The producers should be urged to place their cotton 
with this company for sale by first i)laclng it in ii wtirehouse, whose weigher, 
classer, and manager is under bond to do his work correctly, and to titke care 
of and keep It insured; he to furnish the owner of the c(.)tton a certificate show¬ 
ing the weight, grade, tind condition of eticli hale; titis certilicate to l>e <leliv- 
ered to the holding .and sidling company, and receive from it a cmditicate or 
certificates of deposit showing the nunilier of pounds and grades of cotton 
delivered; the cotton not to bo witlnlrawn or llie ]a-oducer to have anytldng to 
say as to when his individual cotton sliall be sidd. Tlie holders of tlie cerllti- 
c.ah'S of deposit could use them for tiny purpose or any way they could the 
actual cotton. They would liave practically a stalde value, whereas the cot¬ 
ton as It is handled does not. I would suggi'st liirge standtird warehousi's at 
the ports to hold stocks for delivery to consumers, and tliese wareliotises to lie 
replenished from the interior ones. Tliese houses at tlie ports might be owned 
and operated by the conqiany, iirivate people, or tlie State in wliich tliey are 


located, or the Ntitional Government. 

The average cost of production and the amount necessary to Iteep tlie farms 
up should have special attention, and tills amount lilus a reasoiialile iirolit 
should be normal as the selling price oacli year. Such a jirice would soon cause 
the land to be built up; more Intelligence would direct its culture; lietter 
equipment would he Installed; intelligent diversilication and rotation of crops 
wottld lie studied iind practiced; good roads and good scliools would he Intilt, 
iind while the acreage would tints be reduced, liie remaining land would lie 
made to ]>roiluce more and keep up with consumiition. The pricing committiw 
could be apjiointdU by the Government or tlie se\eral Stales instead of liy tlie 
comiiany or association, if desired. Tlie producers, unlike many manufacturers 
and other institutions, would not oliject to tlie iiulillc knowing wliat tliey were 
making, lleally, I think our Government sliould take actively holil of the 
sale of her staple nonperisliable farm prolticls and estalilish a .system of 
tlnancing and sale, or at least forbid tlieir sale for less than cost, Including 
tite plant food extracted from tlie soil and tlie tijikeep of tlie tarm, for tlift 
soil and its products are the Nation’s nssels. and tliey are liciiig rapidl.v wasted. 
Especially should this apply to exported jiroducts. 

If warehouses and elevators were under Government supervision similar to 
ihat of national hanks, and the managers required to act as agents for the 
producers and the regional banlis required to make loans to the iirodiicers at 
low rates, through ttie warehouse or elevator, with note^ and proper certiticate 
attached, there would be no troulde in forming an association that could effec¬ 
tively market the staple nonperislialile iirodiicts for whatever price such asso¬ 
ciation or the Government niiglit .set on tlieni. 

Now, Mr. Walsh, Just one little exiilanatioii licre Ihat Is trom the Govern¬ 
ment statistics, and I am througli. „ 

The following are the average prices of the awrago gfades of cotton re¬ 
ceived at New Orleans since 1800 with causes of material clianges for years of 

abnormal high prices. .. ^ 

Prices are taken from Bulletin 12S, Supply and Distribution of Cotton. 

Now, your question would come in bore. 


Year. 

('ftnts per 
pound. 

Year. | 

(’«nts per 
pounil. 

1890. 

8.6 


7.3 
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Before this It hud been 10 cents and up. 


Year, 

Cents per 
poimd. 

Year. 

Cents per 
pouna. 

1892. 

8.4 

1903. 


1893. 

7.6 

1904. . 

8.7 

1894. 

6.9 

lOOT). 

10.9 

1895. 

8.2 

1906 . 

10.0 

1896. 

7.3 



1897. 

5. 6 

1908. 

9.2 

1898. 

4.9 

1909. 

14.3 

1899. 

7.6 

1910. 

14.7 

1900. 

9.3 

1911. 

9.7 

1901. 

8.1 

1912. 

12.0 

1902. 

8.2 

1913 . 

13.1 






Now, In the Inst 10 or 12 years you see there has been quite a material change 
in prices, jumping up and then falling back. Before that, you do not see it. 

This Includes 24 yeans of crops. The first l.S being al)normnlly low, hi.story 
gives no effort l)eing made to affect tlie price-making power of the exchanges 
during this period. 

During 1903 it was $20 a l)ale liiglier than it was the year before and tlie 
year after. 

During 1903 Dan Sully entere<l tlie market and bought and lield 135,000 bales, 
advancing the price as high as 20 cents and making the crop average 12.2. 
Tliere was no effort tlie next year and prices receded to 8.7. Tins aroused tlie 
farmers to activity of liolding and marketing slowly. They kept up an active 
campaign tlirough 1905, lOOti, and 19<17, re.sultiug in advanced prices and great 
encouragement, hut the panic of U)07 demoralized and practically destroyed 
the fiirtlier effort. Tlie price again receded to 8.7 cents. 

This slump, by manipulation, aroused to action Haynes, Brown, Scales, and 
others, wlio decided to make some money besides advance tlie price of cotton. 
Tliey bouglit, during 190f) and 1910, 7.50,000 bales, liut were not able to hold 
more tlniu 300,000 at any one time. Tlielr action made tlie price for the two 
years average aliove 14 cents. Tliey were indicted for violatiiiii of the Slierman 
antitrust law in 1910, and again tlie price, fn 1911, broke to 9.7 cents. 

A great many farmers over tlie South saw wiiat could be done to stablelze and 
advance the jirice and organized the Southern States Cotton Corporation, a 
cotton growers’ marketing association, ami was active during 1912 and 1913, 
again advancing tlie price lo 12 and 13 cents for lliose years, altliougti the a.sso- 
elation did not receive init 84,000 bales during tlie two yi‘ars. It was tlestroyed 
by court procedure. 

Thus it is seen tiiat tlie iirlce of cotton can lie made easily and effectively by 
organizations and llie consumers of it of tlie world not liurt, but tlie producers 
greatly benefited, tliereliy giving employment to millions of idle all over the 
Nation, for as soon as the farmi'r is made able he will buy double or triple 
the amount he now buys. He will buy material to build or imjirove his Inmio 
and tenant liom-es and barns. He and tlie tenant will buy more and lietter farm 
Implemorits and hou.se furniture. Other labor must get out the raw material 
for these tilings, and still otlK'r labor must manufacture it into tlie linished 
article. The railroads must transport both tlie raw and tinislied products. The 
farms will be ditclied, terraced, and numerous otlier im|iroveinents made, for 
there is not one that does not need it. Willi progress and prosiierlty on tlie 
farm it is at once carrleif to the towns and cities and improvement begins 
there, and labor is again called for. Take the pricing of tlie staple farm iirod- 
ucts out of the hands of tlie gamblers and speculators anil place it at its value 
in the hands of the people or tlie National (Jovernment and every legitimate 
business, industry, and calling will be benefited and blessed. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now* just one question. Are you iiostwl ns to the 
crops of cotton, in quantity, raised in other countries ns compared with the 
Lnlted .States? 

Mr. Ybaby. Well, yes. The United States- 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). I mean per acre. 1 do not mean the 
great biwly of the cotton, but I mean per acre. 

Mr. Yeaby'. Well, the United States raises a great deal more per acre than 
any of the other countries, unless it is some very small acreage, perhaps, I 
think ' am correct about that, am I not. Prof, Alvord? 
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Prof. Alvoed. I am so informed. 

Mr. Yeaey. I rather think that will be found in this United States bulletin. 
Supply and Distribution of Cotton, Bulletin No. 128. I think that covers that. 
But I know that the yield In other countries Is a good deal less than ours. And 
there Is another thing I might mention there as to this matter. The cotton of 
the Unite<l States Is practically in a class to itself. The machinery made for 
spinning the United States cotton will hardly spin and work other cottons. The 
liber is different, and some of the machinery Is made for a mixture, part of 
the United States cotton and part foreign, Indian or Egyptian cotton, or some¬ 
thing of that kind. But the other crops do not materially come Into competi¬ 
tion with the United States, like a man would think. In other words, cotton 
Is not cotton In every respect. 

I want to call your attention now to a little article—a little (dipping—I hav(! 
here, one which you can see practically every day. There is nothing new In it, 
but It just shows you how the price of cotton is made and what we are up 
against. Here Is a clipping from the daily paper of yesterday treading] : 

"Cotton prices decline. Domestic markets are steady ; slightly lower. Heavy 
realizing by Liverpool feature of day’s trading. Dallas spots 5 points lower. 
New Orleans 13 points, and other markets rule unchanged. 

“News Office. Dallas, Tex., March 18.—8i>ot markets, middling, (dosing; 
Dallas, steady, 5 points lower, at 8.2.1c.; Galveston, steady and unchung('d, at 
8.90e.; Houston, steady and unchanged, at S.'Jtlc.; New Orleans, steady, 13 
points lower, at 8.37c.; New York, quiet and unchanged, at 8.95c.; Savannah, 
quiet and unchaDg(;d, at 83c.; Charleston, steady and unchanged, at 8Jc.; Nor¬ 
folk, steady and unchanged, at 8.25c.; Memphis, steady and unchanged, at 8.25(;.; 
Liverpool, easier, 5 points lower, at 5.30(1. 

“ Future markets, closing prices: Liverpool, (inlet, 53 to 8 points lower; New 
York, steady, 4 to 5 points lower on the near and 0 to 7 points on the distant 
positions; New Orleans, steady, 5 to 8 points lower. 

“ Liverpool market was again the day's P’ature with the cotton trade, 
while the domestic market ruled quiet l)ut steady with light trading. With 
the sharp advance of the last two previous days in tlie Liverpool market the 
old long interests failed to resist the opportunity of taking their profits, whicli 
resulted In a sharj) decline in that market. Tlte opening of the American 
cotton markets was steady, with prices 4 to 7 points lower, and after file 
early realizing during the first hour of trading tlie market reacted, leaving 
prices unchanged to four iioints lower at the midday calls. llenew('(l ju'ofit 
taking (luring the afternoon session caused the market to turn downward, 
and after a range of five to eight points between tlie high and low of liie 
(lay closed steiidy, with prices ranging from four to eiglit jioints lower tlian 
that of ju'sterday.” 

Now', you can see right there In tlie day lieforo yesterday's market tliat 
simply the manipulators on the Liverpool exchange w'anted to take their 
profits; they had been betting on tin; market, and by that means they had 
bet the price up, and now they wanted to take their profits, and all the way 
to do it was to het the price down. Now, that Is tlie niaclilnery that is making 
the price of cotton all over the country. Von will see just sucli .stuff as that 
in everyday's puiier. It is niani)iulatlon without regard to cost of production or 
anything of the kind or value or anything of that kind; It is just w’lietlier a 
bunch can get together and advance the price or reduce it. Any minute tliey 
want to a bunch can get hold on it. and there is practically just an eiinal 
amount on each side unless there is sometliiiig comes that will give to one 
side or the other a little advantage, and then perhaps It goes up ami down, 
and then you will see tlie speculalors go from one*si(le to the other side, and 
it Is just a manipulated affair. Of course as prices are made that way tliere 
is always going to be a lot of people like you or like me wlio are going to 
take less than the cost of production. 

It I was going out to buy any article in tlie city of Dallas to speculate on. 
I would realize that the clieaper 1 could buy it the less risk of loss there 
would be In It and the cheaper I could get It, it It were a manufactured article 
that had a cost value to It, the further I could buy It below cost the more 
certain I would feel that I would not sustain any loss. 

Chairman Wai.su. That Is all, Mr. Yenry. We are very much obliged to 
you. Your talk has been very Interesting, Indeed. It has given us some new 
angles on this thing. 
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Mr. Yeary subsequently submitted the following statement as a part of his 
tc'stimony: 

'I'HK Cost op Producinq Cotton and What It Has Soi,d fob the Past 20 
Yp;ar8, with Explanations. 


The following Is from C. H. Alvord, superintendent of farms of the Taft 
runeh in south Texas. Mr. Alvord wa.s professor of agriculture In the A. & M. 
College of q’exas for many years and known a.s a very practical man. The Taft 
ranch has every advantage that can be wished for In the way of producing 
cotton at the minimum cost. The land is perfectly level, extremely rich, rows 
as long as they want them, and the best of cheap labor in abundance at their 
command. Here is what Mr. Alvord has to say about cost of cotton: 

“ This farm (one of several belonging to the ranch, but all .loined) con¬ 
tains 1,080 acres, operated by one man as boss, and employing Mexican labor 
at .HI per day. The itemized e.xpenses, inciuding tile picking, were; 

Labor_per acre.- .$12.87 

Feed tor mules, in aiidition to what was rai.sed on tile farm- 4.10 

Suiiplies and repairs_I>er acre— . 68 

Poison_do- , 74 

Fertilizer_do- .10 

Oeiireciattoii on .stock and ei)iiipnient---do- 1. W 

Overhead expenses, ta.xes, .supervision, etc-do- 1.00 

Seect-- 4')- . 20 


TolaL____ 1» 

“ If we add to this a rental charge of $5 per acre. It would make an acre of 
cotton cost about $27.10. This particular farm produced that season 600 hales 
on the 1,080 acres. From these figure.s 1 submit the following estimate, iiased 
upon varying yields: 800 tiounds of seed cotton, or liX) iiounds of lint, 21.3 
cents iier pound; 600 pounds of seed cotton, or 200 pounds of lint, 11.7 cents 
jK'f pound: OOO pounds of seed cotton, or 3(K1 laniiids of lint, 8.2 cents per 
pound; 1.200 pounds of seed cotton, or 400 pounds of lint, 6..') cents per pound; 
l,.a00 pounds of seed cotton, or .'lOO pounds of tint, .5.4 cents per pound. 

“ The average production in the United States is les.s than 200 pounds of 
lint; the average cost of lint must be over 11.7 cents per pound.” 

Mr. Alvord say.s one hand is expected to cultivate .'iO acres of cotton. The 
crop for one hand in Georgia and most of tiie cotton belt is 30 acres, or three- 
lifths as much, or If 200 pounds of lint are made, where only 30 acres are cul 
tlvated, the cost would be 10 cents per pound. The average price of the average 
grade of cotton received at New Orleans has been the following, according tf 
Government statistics: 


Year. Cents per pound. 

Year. Cents per pound 

liM)5 __ 10.! 

181)6_ » 

18117_ 5.6 

1808_ 4.9 

1.891)_ I-9 

191X1_ 9. 3 

11)01_ 8.1 

1!X)2_ 8.2 

11X16_ 10. ' 

1907 _ 11. 

1908 _ 9. 

1909 _ 14. 

1010_ 14. 

1911 _ 9. 

1912__- 12. 

1913_ IS- 

1904_ 8. 7 

1914 (estimated) - 7. 


During these 20 years there was oidy 1 of the first 10 that averaged over f 
at New Orleans, or about 7J cents on the farm at best. 'That year was 19C 
when Dan Sully decided to corner the market by buying up the surplus. I 
secured 13.5,0(X) bales; at one lime the price went to about 20 cents, the avera 
lor the season being 12.2. No organization or other Influence Interfered wl 
the operation of the exchanges in making the prices the other nine years. T 
average price the other years was 7.6 cents. Certainly the advance it ; 
trlbutable to Mr. Sully. If that crop should have only brought the avers 
of the other nine, then Mr. Sully made for the South $240,000,000. This dem< 
strated to many the effect of taking the temporary surplus cotton off I 
market, and when the prke dropped back In 1904 to an average at New Orlei 
of 8.7 cents It aroused.to action the farmers’ union and many others, besides m 
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chants and bankers who organized the Southern Cotton Association. All went 
to work to persuade vVurehouses to be built and the cotton held for better prices. 
Tills was continued through 1905^ 1900, and 1007, and destroywl by the panic 
of 1907. These years were from 10 to 11.5 cents, or an average of 10.8 cents; 
the price dropping back In 1908 to 9.2 cents. No doubt the price would have 
gone much lower if a great many of the farmers’ union had not kejit up the 
tight. Basing the average price at 7.0 cents without aid these movements hene- 
flteil the South in three years .$.508,000,000. 

So plain was it seiui that getting in charge of a small portion of a crop con¬ 
trolled the price led Haynes, Brown, Scales, and others to make an effort to 
get liold of enough to do so. They operated during 1909 and 1910, buying and 
holding, but bad to sell some Ix'cause of the need of funds. They never had 
in their possession at one time more than 800,000 bales, but tins forced the price 
to 14.3 cents in 3900 and 14.7 in 1010. No doubt but that they would have su< * 
coeded In establishing an exchange for the producers and maintained a price of 
15 cents per pound for all time if they had not been hindered by an indictment 
for violating the antitrust law. This court action cleared the ex<*hanges of in- 
terniptious and tiie jirice again dropped to 0.7 cenis. lh><‘U tlio above tigures 
these men made for the South during these two jaairs, .$770,2.50,OtK). 

All of those efforts wore educational and a great many men in the South, 
seeing the absolute Jiecessity of something being done, were determined to do 
all in tl>eir power. Ixal by (h'orge l)oU‘ Wadley, of Bollingbroke, <ia., (he or¬ 
ganization of the Southern Slab's ('otion (^)rporatiton, a cotton growers’ market¬ 
ing association, was begun the latter part of 1911 and was jHished actively 
during 1912 and 1913. No arrangements could be made for bnancing and Imld- 
iiig cotton in the I'nited Slates at that liiai'; they lia<l to be made iu Europe. 
Tlie n‘gional rescr\a» banks were not then in operation. It got started! late, 
about November 1, 1912, although it being discussed and advertised, the price 
lield up l)ettor tiiaii usual, but was 10 cents per iM)und all over tlie cotton belt 
when it announced ready for business aiid going down daifv. The decline 
stoppeil at once and the price began to advance at oin'o and was linn at 124 
cents in three weeks’ time and continued to advance, making the average for 
tlie season 12 ooms. The next year av(*raged 13.1 cents, tlie second largest 
crop in history. Basing the calculations on that of other years this orgaidza- 
tion made tlie South $095,(XK),OtK). This organization arrangeil to borrow 
three-fourths of th6 value of the farnter’s cotton and pay 1dm this ami give the 
farmer its note for the djlferenc(' between the money received and 15 cents per. 
pound, the price being lield for. this note to be ])aid when the collon coidd ]>e 
sold for 15 (‘('Ids. It was thrown into court, the court holding tluit tlu* noi(‘s 
were matured claims, which bankrupted it. It received only 84,tMi0 bales during 
tlie two years, Tlie results of no organization is so fresh in the people’s nnnd 
for the 1914 (^rop that tlie results lU'od not lu' mentioned. 

Enun the above, haw dare anyone to say that the priee can not be advanced 
or stnblelzed to u living price to tin' produc(‘rV 

How much ludp or rather Imw little would have boon necessary from the 
general public, tbe States, or the (lovermnent to liave placed the South where 
she deserves to he? 

If Congress had i>eriiiitted oi*ganiza1ion by the larniet's, with stri(*t s\iii(*i‘- 
visi(ui by the Government, so that fair prices eonld have been maintained, wlio 
M’oiild have been hurt, especially the imst year? 

It certainly wotdd not Imve bec'u the fanners. 5’li('n would it haV4‘ la'cn ilu* 
merchants who can not pay th(*ir lulls, aud are baiiUruiit? Would if !>«' the 
J<4)b(‘rs who are iinnlde to (jotlect from the retailer aud are Ukinvise hanknipl? 
Would it be (lie railroads whose trallic has Ixvn so#reduced*that it must beg 
the CHunmission for a raise to prevent being liankrniit? Would it he the nmini- 
facturers iu the Nortli and East who make everything used in the South and 
whose machinery has been idle? VVhaild It be the laboring class who the public 
has had to feed? Certainly none of the h'gitimate Imsiness or eaUings would 
have been hurt, but greatly benefit'd. • 

We see from the above that a compact organization is needed. We see who 
has helped in the past. Wc see tlie results. W^> see th(‘ errors In the past. 
We see the farmer is not the only one benetitod and that he is so tied by del)t 
that be cun not organize alone. Will those who will be beneliled join him? 
The most important thing now to any farmer, merchant, country bank, wliole- 
sale house, or factory is to prepare for properly marketing the 1915 crop of 
cotton. Who will take the lead? He who does Is the greatest man in the 
South. Who and where is the man that has the nerve to opi>ose the opposition 

38819“—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 10-^9 
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and call flip array together? The i>i>i)ortuno tiiiio has eonie for doing what 
must he done, all Interests realize It, all are ready to follow a wise leader. Let 
him speak out. 

Itcspeetl’ully, 

W. B. Yiuby. 


Farmersville, Tex., Man, I'Jlo. 

Hon. Frank 1’. Walsh, Chairman, 

Vhicayo, 111. 

1>EAB Sir: At your reipiest of April 22 for an outline of a plan for a pro¬ 
ducers' exchange for cotton, 1 give you the following in as brief a form as I 
can to make it plain, and then I fear I have not niaile it plain enough in de¬ 
tail for you to grasp the full meaning, but I hope you will not consUler it a 
bother to make further explanation of any feature not thoroughly understootl, 
for I have given these things almost undivided study for the pa.st 10 or 15 
years and cun see that something is tinally going to be doia*, and 1 would 
certainly hate to see a mistake nnnle or the right thing sidetracked hy the 
o[iposition if I can help it. I am awfully sori-y jfiu diil not have time to spend 
a diiy going over this feature while in Dallas personally. A i)ersouul explana¬ 
tion would have been much more satisfactory. 

As slute<l in ray testimony in Dallas, cotton, wlieat, .corn, and oats tire 
Iirodui/ed by llie iiroducers almost wholly for sale, and the producers are 
following a connnerclal pursuit; then the .sale of Ibcni must be after the 
same .system that Is adoiiK-il and practiced by idl otliei' producers of commer¬ 
cial products, such as the manufacturing ))lants of the world. They make 
and place in warehouses their products, oidy selling the amount that their 
trade requires at their lu’ice. If they have any snr))lus it is keiit in storage 
In their possession. They must often borrow money on their products to pre¬ 
vent a sacrllice sale at reduced i)rices. This is what must be done, befori' the 
present miserable condition of the masses iii'e clLecke<l and relieved, but each 
individual farmer can not jirovlde Individual slorage, nor can lie make Indl- 
vhlual linancial arrangemenis for holding it; and if be could, individual bold¬ 
ing would not establisli and maintain prices. There must be a conqiact organi¬ 
zation and a |irice set, at least a minimum price. This organization should 
gatln.'r together enough producers to n'prescnt at least tlv temporary surplus. 
The organization should be linancially strong, because the'dealers and specu¬ 
lators realize such an organization is antagonistic to llieir interest and will, by 
manipulation of the market, destroy a weak organizal ion. 

To illustrate: Siqipose such an organization was fmaned to act as a jiro- 
ducers’ e.xcliange or Hnancing and selling agent, and it should make arrange¬ 
ments with lianks or individuals tor a loan of three-fourths of the market value 
of Colton—the market value being that price made by the present exchanges 
through their metliixl of speculaiion and manipulation. Supiiose tlie market 
value sliould be 10 cents for tiie first three months of the gathering and selling 
season. Then, suiipose tliat by manipulation on the exchanges, as has been done, 
frequently, tile price is lowered to 0 cents, the banks or individuals who had 
loaned money on it would call for additional securily. The fanner could not 
give it for the cotton is all he has got and it 1ms been reduced in value •'jiS per 
bale by this maniiiulatlon and lie nor tlie liank doi's not know wlieii tlie bot¬ 
tom will be reaclied, so tlie cotton would have to sell and the organization would 
lie destroyed. Tlie opiiosition’s puriioses would lie ai'complislied. Tlds is the 
reason, at least the main one, why cotton is not marketed slowly as urged by 
ecoiioinists. But if sncli an organization was created liy the tiovernnient, and 
it slioulil .set a ifi-ice on *t and auttiorize loans to tlie extent of 7.5 or 80 per 
cent of that price, or make sucti iotins tbrougli tlie reserve banks itself, so 
tliat there would be no danger of tlie cotton being forced to sell, the organiza¬ 
tion woultl stand and grow and in a few years tlie entire crop would be 
iiandled by tlie organization, similar to that of tlie fruits of the I’aclfic stope. 
There is hardly any tase in, trying to estaiilisli a producers’ exchange or a 
marketing system for tlie farm products wliicti are dealt in on the exchanges 
witliout Government aid or supervision in some substantial way. Tills is a 
shameful condition for a proud Nation like ours to be in, but it is true, and 
what makes it worse is that tliese crops are this Nation's foundation, its very 
life lilood. 

We have a “bureau” of information; it is of no use. Wo need a htireau to 
assist us in extricating ourselves from the grip of the gamblers and parasites 
in our [iroduets. The following plan of work and organization would be my 
suggestion: 
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Create an organization or exchange to do as I have outlined above. Use the 
demonstration agents as field workers, they to carry the plan to the producers 
and put it into operation. Use tlie warehouses now available until standard 
fireproof houses could be built at the ports and main centers. Appoint a com¬ 
mittee who is actually familiar with the operation of producing cotton in all 
sections of the cotton belt to arrive at the cost of producing cotton, includ¬ 
ing the upkeep of the farm and its fertility, and arrive at its value and sell¬ 
ing price. Authorize the agents to buy all cotton of certain grades at the cur¬ 
rent prices so long as the price remained below tlie price set by tlie committee. 
That is, all cotton that will not go into the organization. I’ersuade everyone 
possible to place tlielr cotton with the cxclninge for sale, no cotton to la' 
accepted in either case that is not in a bonded warehouse or that can not be 
placed in one. Malte loans of 80 per cent to tliose wlio i)lace tlieir col ton in 
the hands of the exchange. To those not desiring a loan, give tliem a negotia¬ 
ble receipt. The Interest charged those wlio borrow money should be very low; 
first, to enable the fanner to see ids way clear to cooperate; second, tlie higher 
the rate of Interest tlie higlier tlie selling price. One of the opposition’s fine 
points of argument to keep tlie farmers from holding cotton is “ tlie high inter¬ 
est and warehouse charges will eat up tlie profits of holding, even if anyone 
knew the price would advance some, but no one knows wliat it may do. The 
best time to sell Is as fftst as it is ginned.” 

l.oans should be made llirongli tlie reserve lianks, the managers of ware¬ 
houses or the local banks simply acting as agents of the reserve banks. Tlie 
notes should be made to the reserve banks with warehouse certificates attactied. 
Banks loan farmers money on cotton now and charge the farmer 10 per cent. 
The local bank takes these notes to the reserve bank and discounts tliem for 
4 and 5 iter cent. This may not be too much profit for tlie local bank, where 
it guarantees the loan to the reserve bank, but it is an unnetiessary charge, 
ami prohibits tiie farmer from borrowing; besides, file national-banking law 
would not permit a bank to loan enough to do what miglit be needed in some 


localities. . ... 

It the warehouses were under State or National supervision it would give 
such stability to the receipt tliat the local merchant or bank would take them 
as collateral and pass them on to the joiilier or city or reserve hank that they 
owed, and there wiiuld be but little actual money used. The price would ad¬ 
vance uninterrupted to the price seh by tlie organization, and the mills would 
go to taking cotton more readily than before, bei’iuise tliey wouUl realize the 
.stability of the price and at once secure their supply. 

If Kockefeller, Morgan, or Carnegie should decide cotton was too cheaii—now 
about n cents—that it was worth 15 cents, and place agents in every county to 
buying, there would not be a ‘‘ bear ” In the world in 30 minutes, and cotton 
would lie 15 cents in the same length of time. Fluctuations would cease, and 
the exchanges would close like liiey did wlien the war broke out last summer. 
The mills would continue to run. If it was permanent, the farmers In the 
South and every business and industrial interest in the South, or depending 
upon southern business, would at om*e begin to plan for improvenients of every 
nature, and the lille labor in the United States would lie absorlieii permaueiitly 
In a short time and peace and prosperity would he tlie result. 

Inclosed find letter of .1. L. Dobbs, county clerk of Fannin County, Tex. 

Very truly, yours, 

W. B. Ybaby. 


t.T. I,. Dobbs, county clerk, Fannin County.] 

Bonham, Tex., April SO, lOtS. 


Mr. W. B. Ybaby, Farmersville, Tex. 

Dear Sib: At the retpiest of Mr. R. B. Semple, I am herewith sending you 
a statement of all mortgages on file in my office since January 1, 1912, as fol¬ 
lows, to wit: • 


January 1, 1912, to January 1, 1913. 
January 1, 1913, to January 1, 1914 
January 1, 1914, to January 1, 1915. 
January 1, 1915, to April 29, 1915._. 


$5,609 
5, 631 
6,618 
4,110 


16,868 


Making a total of- 
Very respectfully. 


J. L, Dobbs, County Clerk. 
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This county has about 5,000 voters, and la a northern border county, where 
diversification is the most practical In the State. There is usually about two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the mortgages given that Is recorded. 

\V. H. Yeast. 


To the United States Commission on InilKstrinl Itelatiovs: 

You have given me as siwcific i«)ints for discussion, first, the development of 
Texas in the past 44 years. 

Texas has made considerahle progress since 1870. Statistics wliich are at 
your command will give more in many respects than I could lie expected to 
think of doing. Jty knowledge of conditions is necessariiy confined to north 
Texas, tliongii tlicre sliould be no material difference, between it and otlier sec- 
tion.s that liave tieen settled. 

Porty-foiir years ago tliere was a very small per cent of noiTli Texas in cul¬ 
tivation. possil)i.v 5 or Id per cent; now about tliat per cent is not in cultiva¬ 
tion. Then practicaliy all that was in cultivation was cultivateei by land 
owners; Init aljout th.it time, or a few years liefore, a Iieavy immigration began 
to come to Texas from otlier States, mainly from the older cotton States. 
Many of the.so had been well-to-do and brought some money with them and 
Iionght land npon arrival or a tew years after, (d’ course, they were tenants 
for a while. The first coming about that time had the use and hetadits of free 
grass and limber, and the free u.se of milch cows, and horses for tlieir breaking; 
very little feed needed, they naturally became able to buy a tract of tlie then 
cheap land. As the country settled up the natural advantages gave way, the 
land increased in value, and honu's became harder to buy and tiainncy increased. 
Some of the tenants of 44 years ago have long been tlie. largest land owners. At 
that time a great deal of tlie larger tracts belonged to nonresidents; now it be¬ 
longs to local men mainly. 

Forty-four years ago there was but little collon produced; the farming opera¬ 
tions were miiinly wheat, corn, and oats. Hay was cut from tlie prairies for 
wintering stock if net'ded; that is. if the winter was laid. Nmv it is principally 
cotton, with enough corn and other feed sl.nff to feed tlie work stock, of a fair 
crop year, hut it the season is not a fair one for feed crops, then tliey are sliort. 
There have been more failures in forage crojis of late yeiirs tlian in former 
times. This I atlriimte to llie inipoverisked condition of till' land. TTie land 
has been run in cotton and wasla'd until it will not produce crops as It once did. 

There has been hut little change in rental contracts sim-e we began raising 
cotton. Somehow the tldrd of the corn and the fourth of the cotton became 
custoimiry jiretty soon after cotton became tlie main crop; liefore this the rule 
was a bale of wdlon for each Id acres rented; cro)i failures or partial failures 
made this hard on the tenants and it was abandoned. There are hnt few land¬ 
lords tliat have a written coniract. Usually wlien a man rents anotlier's fiirm it 
is understood he pays the third and fourth and plants enotigli in corn to feed 
his team and the lialance in cotton, and that ends it. The statutes of Texas are 
so plain that there is but little use for anything more. Of late years there is 
some talk of the landlords charging a bonus of $I or $2 an acre above the third 
and fourth; this, liowever, has been done in but few in.stances in my section, 
and where it is it is usually for land with extra improvements or e.xtra good 
land, .lust how lids can he changed I am at a loss to kiaiw, for there are places 
that are wmrn, or the iiniirovenienls so bad, that I bad ratlier giv(‘ half, if I 
were renting, titan have all I could make on them. 

The tenant houses as a rule are had—loo bad for a civilized iicople to live in— 
and practically notie that l•^ve ordinary comforts and conveniences. Many land¬ 
lords have ne’ better where they live on the farm. The income of the farms 
will not justify imtch improvement. I had COO acres rented out last year and 
received $2,20<j in rmds. My imiirovement bill was $7(K), leaving $1,500 income 
on $.50,000 to $00,0(K) wortli of property, to say tiothing of my time setting after 
it. This was 2J to 3 per c(‘nt»ou the Investment while the price of cotton was 
low; these figures art; on tin; prestmt market, ns I .still have most of it, but my 
section matle a fine crop; very few farms do any better. One of my neigh¬ 
bors who owns 1,8(K) acres, all rented, ns fine lantl ns can be, tells me his paid 
him $4 000 last year and about the same the year before. With such returns 
the landowners nin not afford to make the Improvements they would like to; 
the i-euters knowing this—and many of them dti, for they are well-postetl, close- 
observing men—they do not expect any improvements that can be avoided. 
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three or four large landowners in niy section, owning from 1,(100 to 
AOOO acres eucli; the hulunce are small ones and mostl.v live on their farms, go 
to church with tenant.s, and intermarry, and feel no distinction lietween eacli 
other, 

„ Wm. H. YK'.rtv. 

FAHMKKSVtLLK, TliX. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH M. McCARVER. 

Cliairmnn Wai.sh. State your name, ph'iise. 

Mr. McCauvkii. .loseitli M. McOarvor. 

Oliairman W.m.sii. Where do you live, Mr. Mcl'larvef? 

Mr. McOahvk.k. In Red River County. 

CImirman WAi.str. Do you live in a town? Wliat town is it? 

Mr. M(^Cakvkk. We lutve no town; it Is just a store. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have yon lived there? 

Mr. McCarvkk. 1 have lived tlieri* 17 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you run a ccjuntr.v store? 

Mr. McCakvkb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. WImt business were you in liefore you went into tlnit? 

Mr. McCabver. Farming. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You hiive lieen on ii farm? 

Mr. McCakvku. Yes. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. We called you to outline, if you will, iilease, tlie point of 
view of tile country merchant, tlie credit system, tlie casli price versus tlie credit 
price, and the reason for it ttnd tlie effect on the variotis elements of society 
that you deal with, I will ask you to make it concise, and I believe .Mr. 
Holman has, because wi' are compellial In get Ihrougii now. 

Mr. McCauvkii. Well, 1 can only state our iiersonai exjierience in the matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all we care for, Mr. McCarver; give us that. 

.Mr. McCakveu, Our exiierience is timt Hie iieople wlio trade on credit want 
to begin about the 1st of .fanuary usually; lliat is, we must advance our money 
some 10 months, as tliey rarely jiay before Oetolier or Novemlier. 

'We have for several years lieen charging a difference of 10 per cent—tliat 
is, wlien we charge a person witli an item we try to meet tlie casli price. In 
good times wlien the roads are baif we gel our liauling done to tlie railroad 
station for fi emits per hundred, .Ynw, we have to meet the competition of 
the merchant on tlie railroad. When tlie winters are liad and the roads are 
bad we liave to jiay more for tliat hauling. We liave jiaid tins year as Iiigh 
as 3!j cents—7 cents a mile per hundred—and that runs the price up. as we 
have to coni|iete witli tlie merchant on Hie railroad in such Hines as tliat, as 
I stated before. 

When we sell on credit we eliarge Id tier cent on Hie iteins bouglit; tliat is, if 
a man trades tflO wortli we add .$1 and tlie delit Is .$11. 

CImirman Walsh. Do y<ai inil it on Hie article or on tlie liillV 

Mr. McCabvkr. We put it on the lilll. 

(dhainnan Walsh. And you make no ditTerenee whatever in your store in tlie 
price of the articles to Hie consumer? 

Mr. McCarvkr. We liave not for some time, and nevi>r did, except in Hie case 
of meat. Hour, and lard, and sui'li tilings as Hial. wliicli we sell at a very 
close margin liecause of the fact that it takes casli to iuiy them from the joliliers. 
No merchants can buy tlieni exci'iit witli casli, and for that reason it was tlie 
custom a long time to cluirge a credit price for tliat and adj no inlere.st on it, 
and the credit price usually brouglit alionl 'JO jier ceitt more tliaii the cash price. 
However, we discontinued tliat live years a.go. Tliere was atioHier reason for 
doing that. 

The credit system in our couniry is not just wliat it ougiit to lie, I tliink, and 
for that reason we discontinued tiiat. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How do you secure .vours(*lf, Mr. McCarver? 

Mr. McOabveb. lly mortgages and notes and landlords slanding for Hie 
account. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you take Hie notes direct? Do country iiierchants 
usually take them direct from Hie tenant? 

Mr. McCarver. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you discount tliem at Hie bank usually? 

Mr. McCarvk'r. We do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You handle them yourself? 
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Mr. McCarveb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What Interest do you charge on them? 

Mr. McCarveb. We do not charge interest on the note. If a man comes to us 
and asks for, .say, $100, we will take his note for $100 in a mortgage on what¬ 
ever iie has for security to secure that note; he then can trade $100 worth with 
us, and if things are favorable and lie needs more we will let him have more. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, if it gets to the point where the crops seem secured? 

Mr. McCarveb. Yes; or if it looks like he needs it and can pay for it we will 
let him have it, and sometimes we do when it does not look as if he could pay it. 

Commissioner Lennon. When he comes to pay his bill he pays $110? 

Mr. McCABvrnt. No, sir; sometimes he trades $90 worth and sometimes not 
more than $50 or $60 worth, and we charge him 10 per cent on what he gets only. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what the stores do generally in country 
towns, what the custom is iu country towns? It has been suggested here that 
they charge—there has been testimony that they charge interest on the notes 
they give, secured by chattel mortgage, and then jiut an additional price, a 
credit price, on the product as it goes out to the consumer; do you know any¬ 
thing about that? 

Mr. McCarveb. No, sir; there may be instances of that kind, but if so, I do 
not know it. There is one custom that prevails iu our country to some extent 
among some of the merchants that I will take up. A merchant will go to the 
landlord for the sake of gaining his Influence and make a proposition to him that 
if he will stand for the people on his place and see that he gets their trade, 
inasmucli as the landlord has tlie cash to pay, the merchant will give him two- 
tenths oft, and that is what led to the system of cliarging a credit price for 
some things. You understand that if you pay 10 cents a pound for meat and 
sell it for 11 cents, and then give two-tenths off of that, you are selling it for 
less than it cost; and if you give $1.'15 for a sack of flour and seii it for $1.30, 
which is about the usual price in our times on flour, and then give the iandiord 
two-tenths off of the price charged the man lie stood for, then you have got to 
get $1.60 in order to come out oven. The landlord pays at the end of the month. 
IVe (li.scontlmi(>d that four or live years ago, but some mercliants still do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the country merchants, similarly situated as you arc. 
In your particular section, carry on busiuess In the same way, or do you know 
as to that? “ , 

Mr. McCarveb. Pretty much the same." Competition has been rather keen 
in tile good times that prevailed since 1969. 

Chairman Walsh. You have a country store out there; you are not In a town? 

Mr. McCarveb. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of a class do you deal with? How much of a 
population? 

Mr. McCarveb. Well, we sometimes have as many as 460 on our hooks. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them are tenant farmers, of the 400 or 500? 

Mr. McCabver. I supiHised you would ask me something about that, and I 
worketl out a little statement about that. 

Chairman WAt-SH. I’Icase give us that, and any other suggestions you would 
like to make about this. 

Mr. McCabver. I would ratlier that you would ask me the questions, us I 
do not know what you want to liring out and do not want to take up too much 
of your time. 

I find that the landowners in a Itelt of country around us, where there are 
96 people, and I have taken a square there on the prairie land—we are on the 
etlge of the timber. In that square there are 26 landowner.s and 76 renters. 
In the sandy land, that \\’0 are ,|uRt at the edge of, there are 55 landowners and 
45 renters; that is, to the river bottom; we are about 8 miles from the river. 
In the river bottom there are 3 landowners and 76 renters; and that is about 
the kind of trade we have. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the renters seem to be increasing or decreasing in the 
last years? * 

Mr. McCarveb. They are increasing, because for the last six years we have 
had more renters than we have land for; the land has filled up. That was not 
the condition 16 years ago, but has arisen in the last six years. In 1904 and 
1905 it was very rainy in our section, and the people moved to west Texas, 
where there was not so much rain. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the landowners and tenants seem to get along together 
or is there a feeling of discontent on each side? 
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Mr. McCabver. Not much In' our section; there are only one or two landlords 
that have any trouble to amount to anything. 

Chairman Walsh. How are the housing conditions of the people generally? 
Mr. McCarvee. Bad generally; there are some men that have good houses 
for-their tenants, but not many. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any closer supervision over the tenant In the 
river bottom than there Is in the sandy country? 

Mr. McCaever. Closer? 

Chairman Walsh. Clo.ser supervision^—that is, as to what they shall grow 
and how they shall operate their farms? 

Mr. McCarver. No : I don’t think so. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hat are the sizes of one-team farms down there? 

Mr. McCarver. Oh, I would say 30 acres. 

Chsiinnan Walsh. About 30 acres. And what do they raise? What would 
you say the average crop to the average man was and how is It proportioned? 
Mr. McCarver. About 20 acres in cotton and 10 acres in corn. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they raise any diversified crops? 

Mr. McCarver. Not very much. 

Chairman Walsh. Not very much? 

Mr. McCarver. No. 

Chairman Walsh. The tendency is to corn and cotton? 

Mr. McCarver. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. McCarver. 

Mr. Youngblood. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. B. YOUNGBLOOD. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. YotJNOBTOOD. B. Youngblood. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Yohnoblooi). The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Chairman Walsh. How hing have you been director of the experiment sta¬ 
tion? 

Mr. YotiNORLOOi), Since the middle of 1!)11. 

Chairman Waash. Brielly descrH)e what your activities in life have been up 
to this time. 

Mr. Youngblood. I was horn on a farm; taught school three or four years; 
worked for the Federal Government in farm-management Investigation and In 
charge of the work in the exiierimeut station. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. Younoblood. Yes: United States Department of Agriculture. 

Chairman WAt.sii. And what is y(pur connection at the ipresent time? 

Mr. YouNGBt.ooD. Director of the experiment station—the agricultural exi>erl- 
ment station. 

Chairman Walsh. For whom? 

Mr. YoUNGBt.oou. The State of Texas. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long have you been engaged in that? 

Mr. Youngblood. Since the middle of August, 1911. nearly four years. 

Chairman Walsh. To come riglit to the point, 1 wish you would give In your 
own way the relation of landior<lism or of tlie tenant system to soil deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Younoblood. I don't know how to attack that proposition exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. You know hotter than any of jjs, so I will ask you to try it. 

Mr. YouNonixxtD. We know that we have had plenty of soli deterioration. 
We can not .say, however, that we have more where we have more tenants 
than where we have more landlords operating their own farms. 

Chairman Walsh. That is very significant. >Ve would like to hear that. 

Mr YotTNOBLOoD. The tenant Is Interested itt a large labor income but is not 
particular ns to the number of acres rt'qulred to make it, whereas the landlord 
is Interested in large acre return, and, of course, the larger the acre return the 
more quickly the soil is depleted. Soil deterioration Is more closely related 
to soil type and topography. The first white settlers came to south and west 
Texas South Texas Is still considered a region of virgin soil. It Is level and 
a considerable port of it subject to occasional inundations from the rivers. 
East Texas Is a rolling, sandy region. Here the soils have been greatly de- 
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pleted, yet tlie perco’.iliiKO of tenancy Is relatively low in that section of the 
State. The red lands, helonstng to the Orangeburg series, are still considered 
very productive and easily rebuilt under processes of good farming. On this 
soil were found most of tl>e antebellimi east Texas slave farms. Very few of 
the well-to-do farmers lived on the Norfolk series of soil. 

From east Texas people gradually moved westward into the black lands, espe¬ 
cially after barbed wire was introduced. In this, the black-land section, we 
have a very high iwriamtage of tenancy, yet the productiveness of the soil is 
greater than in east Texas, bwause the black lands are more permanently en- 
(lowed by nature with i>lant-food constituents than east 1’<‘xas suits. Ttie 
deterioration, however, even of the black-land soils is marked. 

Conditions in the black lands were favorable to the development of land¬ 
lordism. Roils were productive, and in a few years the landowners were in a 
Iirosjterous condition. T'hen they luoveil to neighboring towns to educate their 
children. In town they learia'd many things about tlie country that tliey did 
not know before. They found tl-.at the lands were increasing In value faster 
tiian they formerly Ihought. Tliey then decided to buy adjoining farms, in 
many instances, and tlnis enhanced tijeir acreage. The (lecliiu' of home owner¬ 
ship and the development of tenancy is shown in many localities by formerly 
very tine and comfortable residences now in various stages of dilatddation. 
After the black lands were settled came tlie soitiement of ilie semiarid .sections 
of the State, known generally as western Texas, At first Ihere were no crops 
adapted there except the native gras.s(>s. Tio>n extensive ranching was llie 
only feature of a.gricullure. Huring the jmst few years we have introduced a 
great many drought-resistanc croi.s Inio tlie section, such as kaiir, tnilo, feterita, 
sorghums, Sudan grass, cowpeas, cotton, and so forth, and liave made It a 
very attractive agricultural region. Soil depletion is less noliceahle In the 
western part of the State because tlie processes which make plant food available 
work more rapidly In semiarid sections. Soil depletion in Texas is one of our 
greati'st wastes, 

(ihairman Walsti, Have you had your licadpuarters in (Iklahoma also? 

Mr, YonsoaiooD, Yes, sir. 

Chairman WAt.SH. What did you do in Oklahoma? 

Mr. YotiNGmooD. AV’ell, I had my headiiuaiters at Oitlalioma City in the 
summertime. I was in Washington in the winter. 1 oliservc?! .conditions pretty 
closely. I do not know that I did the farniers in Oklahoma siny good. I was 
Vather working under an agreement with I he Government to preimre myself 
for this work. And I began tlie .study of the geology of the State and saw condi¬ 
tions and incidentally observing the ]ieople of the State. Tliat is about ns far 
ns I got to when I returmsl to Tc.xas, 

Chairman W.vnsn. In regard to tlie fertility of the soil, .lust give what you 
think would be your suggestions with reganl to that—that is, in the black- 
land country, as applied to the hlai'k land- 

Mr. Yot'Num.oon. I’ardou me? 

Chairman Wai.kii. What is your suggistion in regard to the crops being di- 
versiiiedV Is there something you would recommend that the State might do 
to forward that work? 

Mr. Yoi'Noni.oon. Y'es. 

Chairman WAi.sit. And you liave already stated lhat where llie homo owners 
arc concerned that they did not conserve the fertility? 

Mr. Yott.Noar.ooi). I never cauglit a landlord doing any more conserving of the 
fertility than the tenant. As a rule, they are just a little worse tlian the average 
tenant, if anytlilng, I say tlial in a ratiicr critical way, I gucs.s, but I have 
never caught a landlord doi^.g anytliing for his soil. 

Chairman WAt.sii. Never caught one at It? 

Mr. YonNounooD. No, sir. 

(Ihairman Walsh. Yon may go ahead. Mr. Youngblood, with what construc¬ 
tive suggestions you may htive." 

Mr. YotjNGHi.ooi). 'I'herc are a'lot of things that the landlord might do, when 
you conshler what the landlord gets out of it. He thinks he Is going to get 
it out of his investment in the land, and out of his investment In time. Ills 
own time and equipment, fixed and movable. But T do not know of any farm 
I have observed, any hluck-land farm, I do not know of any of them that 
get a fair rate of interest on the assumed valuation of the land. The Increase 
in the value of the land takes care of the landlord pretty well, but It does not 
take care of the landlord or Ihe tenant except as to what they get out, because 
It has been gradually decreasing. 
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Chairman Walsh. You moan the Intrinsic value of the land is continually 
decreasing? 

Mr. Youngbloou. Yes; less' and less productive. I should think that 20 to 
30 per cent would cover the <lepreciatlon, possibly, in the farm lands. I am 
not sure. I have not the tigures. I will tell you one thing we must do. We 
have been guessing at a whole lot of these small things and our people have 
not arrived at that state wherein they are willing to study these things deep 
down. We draw a lot of conclusions. We have got to study and settle a 
whole lot of things before we know, before we have got the actual facts. We 
assume too much. We have shot very wild on a lot of these statistics mid 
economic statements. What we need In Texas right now is further investiga¬ 
tion. I came down here four years ago very much enthused with the jiossi- 
blllties of helping Tc.vas agricidture. I thought 1 know how to stuily thesi' 
problems and it was rather amusing to know that though I established a 
division of farm manugi'inent investigations for the jmrpose of studying tlie 
problems of rural txonomics and of farm operation, or tlie best practices of 
operating each and ever.v farm, I luiveii't found many people yet interestod in 
tlie proiiosition. I haven't found a man from the governor down until recently, 
possibly (jov. Ferguson. He seemed to be interested this winter. H(‘ wmiled 
to know if we could tell him how many peoiile could live on 40 acres and how 
they should live on It. I take it that tlie governor was interestod in the projio- 
sition of the proper management of farms. Tliat is ail I know about it. That 
Is the onl.v interest I liave ever seen in tlie iii-oposition, to ascertain the facts 
before we wmit alieiid and triial to solve nil tliese (luestions with reference to 
the landlord and tenant. 

Chairman Walsh. Kverybody agrees it is largely a matter of education. 
What would be your suggestion, from your exjierience as an investigator and 
educator, how this ought to be projected into the life of the people? 

Mr. Youxoiilooii. Well, I think it is investigation. I do not know how to go 
about it. Your peo|ile seem to have started il, and if the State will lake ii up 
and get out of llie idea of iirejudii'e anil make a fair Investigation of it, some 
recognized iieoiile of known standing and Integrity take hold of it, the Ihing 
could lie reported on and tlien we could have something constructive done. We 
act a good deal like sliee]i. you know. We get full of an idea and one liunch 
comes and they fpllow it along and then just drop it. We have never gotten 
anywhere with any of tiiese things sfi far Just for that reason. 

With reference to this fertility proposition, that is an easy matter, if we 
could have this investigation. We have to have some kiu)wled.ge as to what Hie 
facts are, and what our iia.st iiractices have resulted in, and what certain 
things should be done. We have got to begin willi all the people in a small 
way. We can’t propose any changes in the crniiping .systems and the relation 
between landlord and tenant that are very radical. We have got to have 
something simple. I have done what I could to prevent Hie iieople of Texas, 
eitlie)' laiidlonl or tenant, from making any new contracts that would be very 
complicated. 

I will give you an example of what I have heen working a.gainst. You can 
find some contracts that only the l.ord can understand, and those have fre¬ 
quently lieen jiroposed to some of our farmers. They will tell you that a 
landlord on some land ought to do a dairy iiusiness and fertilize and lm]irove 
his land and great will lie his jirosperity. So Hie landlord furnishes the land 
and the tenant furnishes the labor and equipment. Then some expert conies 
along and tells them, “Now, you give the landlord all the increased live .stock, 
and Hie tenant take half of the milk and butter and so on.” ,\nd Hie first thing 
you know they kick out of Hie liarness and it is all*ovor, and the landlord and 
the tenant do not get along. The thin.g is too complicated for both sides. 
They shouhl work together. We all understand the half-and-half and the third 
and fourth proiiosition pretty well, and in the ahseuce of any information to 
the contrary we will assume it is all right. If that is all right, and if tliat 
is satlsfiictory to the tenant and to Hie landlol-il at tlie present time, wiiich 
we will assume i.s the case, then the simpler the contract you go Into the 
better. The simplest contract would be the half-and-half or the third and 
fourth proposition with reference to anything otie miglit do in the way of live 
stock. 

You asked me in your paper to discuss contracts. I presume yon refer to the 
contracts in the black-land belt? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 
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Mr. Youngbixx)d. And you know that we are growing cotton In the black- 
land belt. It Is foolish If I or anybo<ly else advise these people to stop grow¬ 
ing cotton. We are assuming, are going to assume therefor, tliat cotton will 
continue to be grown on the farm, that we will keep on growing the cotton 
and giving the landlord a fourth. Any contract which the landlord might make 
with the tenant for tlie purpose of live-stock production would not interfere 
in the least with the present practice of growing cotton on a basis of half and 
half or a third and fourth. 

We have had great agitation for the putting of hogs and dairy cattle and 
chickens on the farm.s of Texas tlds winter. If the landlord is Interested in 
one-lialf or a third of the crops grown, the grain and the corn and the forage 
crops, and the tenant is interested in one-half or two-tldrds, the simplest tiling 
in the world to do, and tliat will Interest the tenant more tlian anything else, 
and work more to the landlord’s interest at the same time, will be for them to 
go into the live-stock business on the same basis tliey are interested in the 
crops, and it would not be compllcati'd at all. They know that tliey each have 
a certain Interest in the crops and If tlicy go into the live-stock business that 
the tenant is paying one-lialf or two-tldrds of tlie feeding and the landlord 
one-half or one-third. That is tlie easiest tiling understood by everybody. Any 
tenant in the country likes a proposition like that. And tliat figures out, so 
far as I can estimate it, almost the same as tlie landlord furnishing all the 
livestock for the dairy and giving the tenant half of the income. 

Another proposition is tliat with such a scheme as this tlie landlord and 
tenant come to he partners, and they are mutually interested in the business. 
If you l<‘t I lie tenant get half of tlie commodities that are sold from day to day, 
and he gets notliing of the increase in the live stock, the landlord is going to 
lose out, liecau.se the tenant is not interested In that live stock lie is producing. 
He is not going to pay niucli attention to it, and it wiii go to the bowwows. If 
he gets one-lmif or two-thirds out of it he will talie the greatest posslbie care, 
ami lie will write liie experiment station and otlier authorities, and he will get 
the best information extant upon the production of llie stock tliat he is grow¬ 
ing. I believe that to he tlie logical way to solve the proposition and improve 
the land. 

We have spent a lot of time In the past several years telling people to save 
tlieir barnyard manure. Tliey haven’t saved enough for a jjafden in this State 
since I have been living in It, and I know tliey did not before. We talk about 
producing tlie manure and putting it on tlie land. It they have it they will 
put it there, too. At the present time we just tell them nothing aliout barn¬ 
yard manure, excejit to put all they liave on their garden and they will get 
along a good deal better. We are telling tliem how to grow their stuff, and 
that is a good idea. But the fellow has never even saved barnyard manure 
enough for a garden. .Many people in Texas have not got a garden. So we are 
,1ust kind of simplifying these things and getting them down to something they 
know is best for themselves. 

'I’he lirst tiling we know we will have tlie gardens, and they will liegin to grow 
lots of tilings tliat they have been buying. IVlien your cotton crops and your 
live stock come in they will he substantial money, and the people will not 
have to be buying lard and bacon and hay and corn, which is the case In Texas 
up to date. A lot of the landlords are learning tliat it is to tlu-lr interest to 
see that tlie tenants have gardens and keep a cow and live a little more com¬ 
fortably. and so forth. I do not know of anything else. 

Chairman M'.vr.sn. How, as to tlie tenure of these rental contracts? Is not 
tlie making of a contract from year to year a sort of Invitation to the man to 
move? • 

Mr. Younobloob. Yes, sir. That is a .serious proposition, but we will get 
out of that In time. It Is better for the landlord and bi'tter for the tenant 
If we could Induce the landlords and tenants to enter long contracts, then they 
can get together and study together. This matter of individual eftlcieney Jumps 
In there and causes most of «ur trouble. We sometimes have a competent 
landlord and a very Incompetent tenant; very often we have a very competent 
tenant and a very incompetent landlord, so far as the efficiency of the farming 
business is concerned, 

I wmnt to tell you another trouble we have in Texas that has got to he done 
away with, and you all know It la true, that nearly all of us are hor.so traders, 
and we do not give attention to the facta. We want to beat the other fellow 
“ trading horses,” and we turn that Into the landlord and tenant relations and 
try to make that same kind of a bargain In renting the land out. We have got 
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to do away with “horse-trading” business before we can get an economic 
policy which amounts to anything on a permanent basis. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you a question which has been 
handed by a gentleman: How would you suggest the raising of live stock when 
you have no pasture and tlie grain crops fail so frequently? 

Mr. Youngblood. That is a mistake. We have got all the pasture we need 
if we plant and grow It. The small grain crop has no relation particularly to 
live-stock farming. I would plant the ground In the fall, if I were a stock 
farmer, If I were in certain sections, I might plant grain for the winter, but 
I would be careful to plow it under before It got too far along In the spriilg. 
But what was the first part of the question? 

Chairman Walsh. How would you suggest the raising of live stock when 
we have no pasture and the grain crops fail so often? 

Mr. Tounghlood. We have been working on that pasture proposition. I 
realize what Is referred to In the question. We have not yet In Texas reached 
that stage where w'e Improve our pasture, at least our pasture land, like they 
do In the old countries, or possibly in some parts of this country. I have been 
In many States of the Union and observed those things, and I find that the Illi¬ 
nois farmers are pretty near as careless as we are down here; they are a little 
more business men and are out for the dollar a little more. We are adjacent 
to Mexico and have what they call the “ mamma ” in our system, ami that 
Is about the only difference, I might say, between the Illinois farmer and the 
Texas farmer. 

The way we are going to settle that pasture proposition Is this: If you are 
familiar with the land at college station where we have an experiment farm, 
possibly you have passed it as being worthless ns a pasture. It would grow 
such tldngs in the spring ns we could get no grazing out of. We have taken 
that land—nature took it, I guess, about 1.5 years ago, and put burr clover on 
it, and also nature began to put re.scue grass and les[)edoza on it, but the last 
named has not been of great service. We didn't do that by investigation. We 
found that out by nature; it came to us whether we wanted it or not, and we 
began to try nature out a little down there, and we found we could have a very 
nice pasture. The Bermuda grass has been there, and betwe<‘n all of these things 
we have got the finest kind of pasture out of the land. You wouldn't have 
given 50 cents antacre for such grazing before the pasture was improved. So 
the pasture proitosition is very eufiiiy solved. 

Another thing, we have got a grass known as Sudan, you may have heard 
of it, that gives nbun<lant grazing and an abundance of hay In western Texas 
and in eastern Texas as well. But the main thing I was after was to get 
something for the dry country. I found It gives most excellent grazing, and 
we get a fine hay out of Sudan grass. If we go Into live-stock farming we 
depend less and less on native grasses which wore well known in Texas. We 
used to think It took anywhere from 10 to 40 acres for a cow, and two can 
be kei)t very easily to the acre with the crops we have already got. And in 
eastern Texas wo have many forages. We have an overllow of forages. The 
only thing we haven’t got Is an overflow of people that use them. We find the 
people over there are beginning to find out how to use them and to get some of 
them. The western Texas people seem to be up against nature a little. It 
rains a little le.ss out there. They realize they have got to get something to 
eat and they have got to get crops which will stand the long drought. They 
can grow crops of Sudan grass, sorghum, kalfir meal, and feterita. Now, it 
Is a nice place to farm. They have leariu'd how to conserve the moisture. 
They have learned many things. Tiiey have advanced more in agriculture In 
that part of Texas than there is any hope of advance in (list Texas in a good 
while. Now, that second proposition was what, that after the forage? 

Chairman Walsh, Grain crop, when the grain crop faiis so often. 

Mr. Y'oungbt-ood. You were not taliting about small grains? 1 thought you 
were talking about small grains a while ago. 

A Voice. 'The corn when the liot winds strikedt. 

Mr. Youngblood. I think the farmer Is more at fault In that than the grain. 
In east Texas we can grow corn. A little boy in Henderson grew 164 bushels. 
I do not know what It cost him, h\it it shows you can grow it. This far west, 
Dallas, we are getting into the edge of the semiarid country; as you approach 
it you get the feterita and the mile maize and kafir corn and those crops 
mentioned. So I consider it our fault and not the fault of the crops. If we 
don’t produce our own grain In Texas hereafter. I believe that about cov >r8 
the question. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is there any other suggestion you would like to make? 

Mr. Younuulooi). I believe not. I would suy that during the past winter we 
have hud a great many letters concerning t-qulluble relations between landlord 
and tenant In regard to proposed contracts, but we haven’t got far enough 
to report any progress In them—In their adoption. 

Chairman Walsh. You nu>au the rental contracts? 

Mr. Younoblooi). Y’es. M e propose' the simplest possible basis, a basis which 
we consider in the light of our present knowledge equitable between landlord 
and tenant. 

Cbairnian IValsh. Should they be in writing or oral? 

Mr. YoUiNobloob. Yes, sir; they should bo in writing, and tliey should be 
drawn in simple language. I mean wilhout so many “ whereas’s.” 

Chairman M’alsh. You mean It ought to be left without technicalities and in 
the vernaetdar of the neighborhood'? 

Mr. You.mobj.ood. Ye.s, sir; that is the main thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cullen Thomas. 

TESTIMONY OP ME. CtllLEN F. THOMAS. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Thoma.s. Cullen F. Thomas. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere do you live, Jir. Thomas? 

Mr. Thomas. Dallas. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in Dallas? 

Mr. Thomas. Seven years. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How long have you resided in the State of Tcxa.s? 

.Mr. Tho.mas. Twenty-live years. 

Chairman Wai.su. I wish you would state concisely what your activities have 
been since you came to manhood. You are a native of what State? 

Mr. THOArA.s. A native of Tennessee. I spent my boyhood on a farm. Com¬ 
ing to Tc.vas before attaining my ma.iorlty, I taught school in a country town, 
run a newspaper a year, ami became a lawyer, and h.nve practiced 20 years. 

Cbairnmn Walsh. I would like to direct your attention particularly to your 
ob.servations of the large landholdings, the relation of thent Jo the growth of 
tenancy since, say, for the past 20 or 2.0 years. 

Mr. Thomas. I presume, gentlemen, that this is a matter of common knowl¬ 
edge. I want to say. at the outset, that I have not come with any itrepared 
essay, or any political si)eech. I believe that we need more light, and I am in 
the attitude of ti student in search of light rather than as a witness giving in- 
fornailion. I have devoted my atlention prineiiadly to the land jiroblem. 

Texas is a himled emiiire. It is the greatest opi'ortunity on the American 
continent for a liappy, home-owning civilization. The tendency since the war 
has been to build tip the tenancy system. There was a time in this country 
when the tenant was unknown, and that is not peculiar to Texas. 

In hS.'ii) Dr. Toeiitieviile came to this country. He reported that there were 
no tenants in America, that every man owned the soil he tilled. 

That is not the iiresent condition. In liHIO the Unite'd States Census reports 
show that only 31 per I’eiit of Ihe American people owned their own homes, and 
.50 per cent of them were tenants. <tf the 31 per cent, the remainder were 
indebted for their homes. That much for the general conditions. 

In Txas the farming iHqmlation is three-t'onrihs of the population. Less than 
one-half of the farijiers own thi'ir homes. Two-thirds of those who own their 
homes are indebted for theit homes. That is the condition in this groat farm¬ 
ing country. 

The tenants are multiplying in nuinliers, and tlie landlords are increasing 
their landholdings; that is a wrong tendency. 

Somethig was said alioiit east Texas this morning. Tlie population of east 
Texas in 30 counties, for 10 yivirs, from 1000 to 1010, did not Increase 1 per 
cent. Tliat is in part because of I lie land being held in large bodies, and partly 
for speculative puriHises. Tliere are east Texas counties in whicli a large por¬ 
tion of the county is owned by a single individual, anil sometimes by a corpo¬ 
ration. I know one county where it is said that one owner owns one-fourth of 
the land. There nr<> corporations that own in east Texas 100,000 acres of land. 
There i.s one corporation In this State that owns 8(K),000 acres of land in east 
Texas. This Is.not peculiar to the eastern part of the State; it obtains In the 
western part of the State. Down on the coast Is an estate of 200,000 acres 
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owned by one man; lii^s name is Jones; it is good land. That land would sup¬ 
port 2,000 families on 100 acres each. There is a man in this town whom we 
all love, a public-spirited citizen, who formerly owned 600,000 acres in west 
Texas; he owns 400,000 acres now. There is a citizen of Fort Worth by the 
name of Waggoner who owns nearly 800,(XX) acres. C. W. Tost, of br(‘a!vfast 
food fame, wlio died a while ago, owned 200.000 acres. The A<lair ranch has 
600,000 acr<*s. The King ranch down In s«>uthwest Texas was 1,500.0(K) acres; 
It Is now about 1,000.000 acres. It has Ix'on said that it is 50 miles from the 
front door to tlie hack door. Tliose are extiaane types, but they illustrate the 
lendency in this Slate to tl)e holding of land in large bodies, not for cultivation 
and development, but for sja'cnlatlve pui'poses. 

Now, gentlemen, 3 am not a practh-al fanner; I understand the imporlanm of 
the conservation of tlie soil; 1 undorstuiid the importance of the low ralt^s of 
interest; I understand the importance of rural <Te<Iils, cooperalive societies, 
and so forth, but my view of the matter is that back of those questions wliicU 
obtain in every country, which have been always, and always will l>e, is a l)igger 
question. The root of the matter is, not how mucli land there is in a State, 
or liuw good the land is in the State, hut who sliall own ilie land of tin* Stale. 
We iie(‘(i not only diversilication of tlie crops and conservation of the soil, hut 
we need distribution of the land. My idi*a is that the ideal condition is that 
the man who w^orks the land should own the land lie works. 

Gentlemen talk about tenantry and tlie regulation of tenantry, and the forms 
of contracts lietweeii landlord and tenant, and lietier housing conditions, it 
ouglit not to be that tenantry shall continue; I tliink the question is bigger and 
deeper than that ; tlie basic idea ought to he that the land siiall belong to the mmi 
who work the land. The big landlord wlio owns 100,000 acres wiiile ids tenants 
own none—that kind of a landlord Is ns much <d' an enemy to society when he 
lives in Dallas as when lie lives in New York. That is true whetlier the owner is 
u man or a coriioration, It is all tlio same to the poor tenant. 

Ghairiiiun Wai.sh. Have you given any thouglit tliat might lead to a sugges¬ 
tion ns to tlie practical working mucliinery tiiat miglit lead, as has been men¬ 
tioned liere in various ways, and in other [larts of tlie country, to tlie beneticial 
use of tlie land—(o tlie use of the land by the people who neetl it and who are 
willing to work it ? 

Mr. TtTOMA.s. I Iiave given some thouglit to that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish, please, you would outline your Idea. 

Iifr. Thomas. I am not posing as a political economist, or us knowing more 
than tlie average man, Imt as a cilizen I am interested in the question and have 
read .some, and 1 have some ideas that I offer for what they are worth. 1 just say 
in passing that these conditions tliat liave been described liy ofiiers and referred 
to have been growing more and more a<'iite for some yt'ars, and what we have 
nee(ie<i in Texas is to arouse public opinion to a knowhalge of the conditions, 
and we have necMled such an invi'stigal ion as you are now making ity our liome 
people and State government for ibis jmrpose. 

Nearly four years ago, in a IkMiau-rulic <‘oiiveutioii in this State. I offered a 
resolution. The l>emoeralic Parly is the dominant parly in tliis State; tliey are 
all Democrats down liere, r(‘gardl(‘ss of what tliey believe. I offertMl a r(*so!ution 
reciting these conditions iirielly: The existence of 2(HMHi0 t(‘nant farmers in (his 
State \vlio did not know wliere they would live iiexl yi^ar: tlu* exis1enc<‘ of 
millions of ticres of land lield in large tracts for speculative pnrjiosos, and calling 
on the Democratic Party, which dominat(‘S tliis Slate, to investigate ami work 
out a system by wiiich u'e might lu*ing togellicr, as 1 said, tlie landless man 
and tlie nmiiless laiwl. That ri'solulimi was pigi'oiiholed in^the hurly-lmrly of 
partisan politics in this Sltite; they iiave lieen lightflig over oilier issues while 
this bigge.st economic question in Ihe Slate lias siilVenMl therefrom. 

Now, to answer specilically, T will say, first, Mr. Chairman, that one reira^dy 
suggested Is nut much of a remedy, and that is tlie regulation of what is called 
the bonus evil in this State. The bonus d(n‘s not produce tenantry. Tlu* honns 
is the outgrowth of tenantry. The law passtsl h.'^ the last legislature prohibiting 
the bonus does not remove the evils of tenantry; it does not, if I understand 
the conditions right, mitigate to any ilegree llie troubles of the tenantry. Tliat 
law does not affect one county in twenty in (his State. Tliat law does not 
afre<?t one acre in ten thousand acres in this State; It does not affect two 
thousand tenants out of tlie two hundrial thousand tenants in this State. So I 
say that this is not one of the remedies. In otlier words, you miglit Iiave no 
bonus paying, and still, under the present economic comlltions, It Is impossible 
for the average tenant to work out and own his own home us he could in ycais 
gone by. 
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While I think of It, one of the reasons for the growth In tenantry, In addition 
to the multiplication of the populntlon. Is that the free lands are gone. About 
15 years ago the public lands, both of the National Federal Government and of 
the State of Texas, were practically taken up, and therefore the tenants, who 
In the past could buy cheap lands on long time, have not now that opportunity. 

Now, coming specifically to some suggestions: I think the question of taxation 
lies at the root of the evil; I think that Is the weapon In part only, with which 
to correct conditions. 

It might be suggested that it would make home getting more easy, to exempt 
some things from taxation, to exempt at least to a limited degree improvements 
on the homestead from taxation. That Is desirable for two or thri'e reasons' 
one Is as an encouragement to a man to improve his property and own his home 
secondly, it is that mtich created wealth for the State as a whole. 

You might go further than the exemption of the improvements on the home 
stead from taxation. There might be a difference made in the rate of taxation 
on all Improvements and on the land Itself. 

I think It Is wrong economically in tlds State to penalize by taxation the 
making of these improvements and offer a premium tlirough our system of 
taxation, on tlie liokling of land in large bodies for .speculative purposes. So 
I say that to some extent taxation shovfid be the power reserved by the State 
to discourage the holding of lands for purely speculative purposes and to 
encourage improvements for homes. 

The use of the imwer of taxation, which has been suggesteil to you, and 
whlcli I believe is a proper remedy, tlie graduated land tax. It follows in 
principle the Federal income tux. In the first place it puts the burden of taxa¬ 
tion on him wlio is most able to bear it. and by applying that principle to 
large landholdings It (h'es away with the big lioldlngs, not by breaking up the 
owners, not by treating them unfairly, not by confiscation or land division, 
but simply by the Increased taxation on tiie lioldings as ttiey became too large 
and in that way discouraging large lioldings, and multiplying the small hold¬ 
ings. 

But, In my .iudgraent, Mr. Chairman, tliat is not sulliclent under tlie present 
conditions in tills State. I do not tliink that the average tenant can work 
out his own salvation and become a lionie owner under the present conditions. 
I do not think the taxation system, as I have described it,‘\YOuld be sufiicient, 
nor do I think that ordinary private capital and cooperation is siilllcient. I 
think the conditions call for State aid to the tenants to enable them to own 
their own homes. 

1 have not been able to keep up, with your hearings, and do not know liow 
far that has been suggested and developed. 

Chairman Walsh. Very little in tliese ways. You mentioned having intro¬ 
duced a resolution in some political convention and there has also been testi¬ 
mony here to the law’ pas.sod looking toward aliling tenants. How large has 
the laud question hxaned and is it looming in the politics of the State? is it 
a subject that is under discussion now among the pulilic? 

Mr. Thomas. It is, but it lias not appeared in tlie [lolitics of tills State until 
the campaign of last year for the govcrnorsliip. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it discussed in tlie primary election before the 
nominations? 

Mr. Thomas. It was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was it discussed along different linos as to the character 
of legislation tliat sliould lie passcil? 

Mr. Thomas. It, was discussed along different lines, but on a very limited 
subject. • 

Chairman Walsh. Did the question seem to be studied liy the people In the 
last campaign? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it cut much of a figure, or any figure. In the result 
of the election? • 

Mr. Thomas. I think it cut some figure. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It what might be called the dominant issue? 

Mr. Thomas. Oh, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the tenant portion of the Issue seem to be aroused 
with respect to It and take sides one way or the other? And did the landlords 
of the State and the merclmnts of the .State take a deep interest in it? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir. I don’t want to be in the attitude of a political wilness, 
Mr. Chairman- 
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Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Certainly not, nor do we want you to be; 
but at tile same time it is very significant ttait in a State ot this kind it should 
be made a matter of public discussion in a campaign, and we want to .get the 
whole situation. 

Mr. Thomas. Well, sir, Texas, like Missouri, has hud its share of difficulties 
and the chief line of demarcation the last few years in this State has been tlie 
prohibition question. We have Imd two Democratic Parties inside ot one—or 
two parties in tliis State practically working inside of one. One is tlie prohibi¬ 
tion and one is tlie antiprohibition; and on that issue elections have be<m fought 
out, the political fortunes of men have gone up and gone down, .some elected 
and some defeated for ollice high and low. Ami this has been the dominating 
issue, as I say, for at least six years—maylie ciglit, but for six years at least. 
And that was the chief line of division of the forces in the canvas for governor 
last year. I will go a little further—I do not tliluk I misstate the conditions 
when I say that the forces wlio believe in tlie present local-option system in 
this State on tlie one liaiid, and those who favor State-wide prohibition on the 
other hand, are fairly balanced in power—in nuinliers, I mean. And that was 
the great issue, I would say, on whicli 75 or 80 iier cent of the entire voting 
population selccteil their candidate for governor last year. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tliere any discernible connection between the ele¬ 
ments that were for and against what miglit be called the new land law and 
those that were on either side of wliat would seem to be tlie dominant issue, 
according to your oliservation, of the liquor question? 

Mr. Thomas. I will answer that this way: Gov. Ferguson announced his 
candidacy for governor, and by process of elimination and extermination he 
gained tlie field as the anticandldate. On the other side Col. Ball, by a process 
of elimination and extermination, gained tlie field as tlie proliibition standard 
bearer. Gov. Ferguson discussed in general terms tlie importance of the laud 
question, and proposed as a remedy for tlicse conditions the aliolitlou by law 
of tlie lionus system of paying rents. That was ids remedy for tliese conditions. 
Col. Ball also discussed conditions in the State, attacked the efficacy of Gov. 
Ferguson's remedy, and proposed two or three ri'iiiedles. One was State aid in 
a modified way liy using the present school fund—tliat is, the interest on it— 
to aid tenants in beconilng lionie owners, lie also advocated the organization 
of corporations to buy the lands in large bodies, to improve, subdivide, and .sell 
to tenants on long-time period. I will say also that tliat conioraliou method of 
ills by which private capital might be employed as a part ot it, was under close 
supervision by the State. In other words, tlie corporations of course being 
chartered by the State, M'ould lie under its direction botli as to the lengtli of time 
it held the land and the profits it might receive in exploiting the land. In that 
way, Willie everybody knows that a man’s views on the liquor question de- 
teriiiined the voters of tlie State, yet the discussion of the land question did 
affect some of tliem. Ami I will go furtlier and sa,v—I do not want in the 
sllglitest to detract from tlie success of Gov. Ferguson, and his starting out 
unknown and wluning the governorship and being an inspiration to all of the 
tenant farmer boys in Texas for generations to come—I don’t want to rob tiim 
of his glory. He is entitled to credit for agitating the land question. I gave 
him credit then and 1 do so now. I say that lie did not plow deep enough. I 
say lie did not even scratcli tlie surface of the question. But in some way, by 
his organized campaign of propaganda, why, tlie tenant farmers looked to him 
as a kind of Moses to lead them out of iiondage. And in tliat way many ot 
them cared more for their financial condition than they did for the proliibition 
question, and many of them, I think, flopped to him and aji’iiy Iroiii what was 
considered the main issue. • ' 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider it a growing question in tlie public life 
of Texas? 

Mr. Thomas. The land question? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; land tenancy. 

Mr Thomas till, umiuestionnbly; and werd it not for tlie saloons in this 
State, which we are going to drive out of this State, following the tide around 
the world—were it not for the saloon question it would unquestionably be the 
paramount political question in Texas, as it la, in my judgment, the most im¬ 
portant economic issue in Texas. , .. 

Chairman W'alsh. That is all. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Pastorlza. 
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’ , TESTIMONY OF MR. J. J. PASTORIZA. 

• 

f'litillMnan \V.\i.sH. Please state your name? 

Mr. r’A.STOuizA. .1. J. Pastoriza. 

('liairman Walsh. Where do you reside, Jlr. Pastoriza? 

Mr. pASToiiizA. At Houston, Tex. 

(lliairmau Walsh. What Is your business, plea.se? 

Jlr. Pastoriza. I am a puhlic oflieeholder. 

Chairman Walsh. M'hat oltiee do you hold? 

Mr. Pastoriza. Tax and land commissioner of Houston. 

Chairman Wal.sii. How long have you held that position? 

Mr. Pa.storiza. Four years. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon have been given an outline of some iiroposltions that 
we would like to have you submit to the commission, have you not, Mr. Pas¬ 
toriza? 

Jlr. Pastoriza. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly refer to it and answer tlie que.stlons in 
your own way? 

Jlr. Pastoriza. AVith reference to tlie holding of land in large tracts in 
Texas, these lands were aciiuired at a low pi'ice many years ago hy those who 
were far-sighteil enougli to know tliat under the taxing laws of Texas the taxes 
u|)ou land would he a mere bagatelle as companal to tlie increasing value of 
the land. Others wlio hud inlluence with Stale ollicials bought choice itleces of 
Slate lands at a nominal price. 'I’lie laws of Texas providing for the disposi¬ 
tion of State land were sticli that lliey were sold at a fraction of their real 
value, and iiiHuential men and tlmse ilose to tlie administration had the cliolce 
of these lands. Siieculators and caltleinen were attracted to the costal plain of 
Texas, because of the fact tliat tliese lands were undralned, and at that time 
were not suitalile for cultivation, but vviu-e adapteil to cattle raising. These lands 
were acquired in large bodies at various times, from l.StiO to 1900, at about the 
following prices: In l.SCO at 10 cents per acre; in 1870 at 2,5 cents jicr acre; 
in 1.880 at .$1 per acre; in 1800 at .$2 tn'r acre, and in 1900 at from $3 to $5 
pi'f acre. 

Tliis gradual increase in Hie price of land was due to the increasing pojiula- 
tion of the State. ® , 

The holdings of the Houston Oil Co., the elaiiitol Land Syndicate, and some of 
its succes.sors, and siicli owners as Mrs. King, in .southwest Texas, constitute 
some of the largest holdings of land in the I'ountry. While there has been some 
disposition to sell parcels of laial by soini! of the large holders, such instances 
have been Insignilicant, both as to the amount and number. On the other hand, 
tliere are concerns wliicli are now engaged in increasing their already large 
holdings, such as the Santa Fe Railroad and the Houston Oil Co., in east Texas. 

Rigid at this point 1 must suggest wliat I tliiiik is the remedy. I believe that 
there is one cause whicli lias created large holdings of land; and Inasmuch ns I 
believe that, it follows Unit I lietieve tliat there is only one remedy, namely, 
remove the cause. The cause being practically a no tax tirioii the rental value 
of the land. Tlie remedy is a tax uiion tlie rental value of land. Tlie rental 
value of grazing laud would not be very liigli. The rental value of farming land 
would he greati'r, and the rental value of mineral land would lie the greatest. 
Therefore I state that if it is Hie desire .of Hiis ciuiimissioii to break up large 
lioldings of land and to make it easy and iiractii'al for the individual to secure 
a siiitill farm at its real value for use, tliere is only one way to do it, and that 
is for the State to.e.xempt from taxation all of Hie products of the soil wlilcli 
are produced liy labor and tb collect all of tlie revmiiie needed for State piiriioses 
by taxing Hie rental value of the land, wliether it is used or not. When it 
comes to mineral lands, which liold a product of nature, tlie State should tax 
the outiuit of the mine in pro|iorlion to the product of the mine. When it comes 
to timberlands, the State should levy a stumiiage tax u|)mi all of the timber 
when cut and converted into lurtilier. If for the sake of uniformity It is deemed 
best to tax the value of land in addition to the stiimpage tax, the assessed 
value of the land should be no more than It would be if no tree.s were growing 
upon it. 

Another plan to aid the tenant in securing his home at a cheaper price would 
be a repeal of the tax law which requires the taxing of money and mortgages. 
In some counties the tax assessor seems to think It Is his duty to hound every 
man who has a dollar or a vendor’s-lien note and place it upon the tax rolls. 
The result of this is, Mr. Chairman, that the Interest rate upon money in Texas 
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remains high, because a man will not lend lift money upon land If fews his 
mortgage is going to be taxetl and he will thus lose some of the Interest He 
demands a certain per cent, and if he fears that his mortgage Is going to be 
taxed he will ad<l the tax to the interest. This fear of money being taxecl keeps 
money out of Texas. If it were not for that fear I believe that niucli more 
capital would come here and It would be easier to borrow money. 

You ask how tliese large landholdings have been fostered by law. The con¬ 
tinued holding land In largo bodies has been brought about by our unjust tax 
laws. The cost of holding these lands has been small compared with the In¬ 
crease in values. The cost of holding Is little more than the tuxes, and the 
taxes have been less per acre on the lamls held out of use than on lands which 
have been put Into cultivation and developed. Timberlands on which the tim¬ 
ber Is worth from $30 to .$100 per acre Is often assessed at from $1 to $10 per 
acre. The ranchman conceived the idea that the only way to raise cattle was 
to have from 5 to 7 acres of land on which to gi-aze one steer. He was enable<l 
to own these large tracts of land because of the small taxes upon it, whereas 
had the taxes been largo enough be wn\dd have soon learned that by adopting 
modern methods he could have produced enough feed from 1 or 2 acres to feed 
one steer. 

As to the tendency toward concentriitlon, the natural tendency has been to¬ 
ward concentration In the holding of lands. Prominent examples are the Santa 
Fe Itnilroad and the Houston Oil Oo. They have bt'en buying whenever they 
ha<t an opportunity and have made few sales, even of cut-over lands. It would 
be strange if they did not increase their holdings, however, because the State’s 
policy with respect to taxation gives evei-y encouragement to such concentra¬ 
tion. Another tendency toward concentration of land was brought about by the 
fact that many old settlers, realizing that it costs very tittle in the slmpe of 
taxes to hold land, decided to provide for their children a patrimony which 
would increase in value faster than the average rate of interest on money. 

Your question 4: “What is the attitude of present owners toward sales—this 
to Include ramdi lands, timberlands, and large farming tracts? ’’ 

There is very little dls|)ositinn shown by owners of large tracts of land, 
whether it be farmlyg, grazing, timber, or niin('rul lands, to subdivide them and 
offer them for saltk * The late Sam Allen, in my county—Harris—is an example 
of this. His lamls are as fertile a^ any in the county and adjoin the most 
highly improved and developed portioits of the c<ninty at Pasadena, He has 
refused .$2IX) per acre for some of his land, and is using it for grazing long¬ 
horns. Hi.s land is situated on the Inlernrhan Uailroad, between Houston and 
Galveston, ami If the State were to levy a proper tax upon tlie rental value of 
the land yon would soon see that it would he put to its best visi'—that is, p\it 
Into cultivation—and from it would be prodnceil the food so much needed hy 
the citizens of Houston and G.alveston. As it is, the taxes on this lanil are merely 
nominal, and the fandly of Stun ,\llen continues to sit back and finally will reap 
the unearned increment in the increased value which has been produced by 
other people and not hy themselves, Tlio tmihling of the electric railroad be¬ 
tween Houston and Galveston added value to It; the creation of the paved auto¬ 
mobile road from Houston to Galveston also added value to the land. The only 
way, as stated above, that I can see to remedy thi.s is to levy a tax upon the 
rental value of the land. 

Concentration of holdings like those of Sam Allen has the effect to limit the 
number of bona fide home owners. If tiio rental value of this land was prop¬ 
erly taxed, the owners would be forced to put it to a more profitable use than 
grazing longhorns upon it. The fact is you would See tliem cutting it up Into 
small tracts and offering It for sale at what It was worth for use. The pur¬ 
chaser would not be frightened at a tax upon the rental value, because he who 
works the soil can well afford to pay the tax upon the rental value of the land, 
and this would not Increase the cost of rent to the tenant bedause of the fact 
that there la such an enormous amount of vacanf land in Texas, and the owners 
of vacant land would have to pay the same tax upon Its rental value that the 
owners of Improved land of the same class would have to pay. So you would 
see these owners of vacant lands bidding for tenants upon improved land, and 
the rent of farm lands In Texas would fall, with the result that the tenant 
would be able to make a fair living and to save some money, out of which he 
would soon be able to purchase land from these big landowners, who have failed 
to rent It because of the lack of applicants, and they would be very willing to 
sell It on annual payments which would amount to no more than what the pres¬ 
ent tenant farmer has to pay for the rent of the land. If In this great State 
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we can not find men with sufficieiiit intelligence and who understand what Jus¬ 
tice isito correct our tax laws, then the concentration and withholding of land 
will continue, and the ultimate effect will be to make conditions similar to the 
ancient feudal tenures. 

I know very little personally about rental contracts, because my county 
is not what is known as a farming county. The land is almost virgin; very 
little of it has been cultivated. So I can not speak authoritatively on rental 
contracts. All I can say is wliat I liave learned from reading and from what 
other people have told me. I will tell you a true story, which will show how 
impossible it is for a tenant to ever accumulate much money, so long as the 
taxes upon land values is nominal. When a farmer reads this, I know he will 
say that Pastoriza wants to tax the farmer out of his house and home. I want 
to say right here that I want to tax the farmer into a house and home. I do 
not advise to tax l.-ind; I advLse to tax the rental value of land, whether the 
laud is used or not. By taxing the rental value of unused land, as well as 
used land, the effect will be to reduce tlie rental value upon land which is 
used. Simply to sliow jou that the tenant can not get ahead in any country 
where the rental of land is not taxed, or is taxed very little, I will recite an inci¬ 
dent which occurred in my travels during 19t»7. 

Am I getting too long, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Procetsl. 

Mr. Pastoriza, I spent most of that year traveling upon tlie Continent of 
Europe. There were from four to six in my party jiart of the time. The re¬ 
mainder of tlie party was interested in tlie examination of ruins of castles and 
churches and in the study of the past history of tlie country. The object of 
my visit was to study tlie econoniio condition of the people and so much of their 
past history as to teacli me why tliere was so miicti poverty in these countries. 

One day we arrived on tlie slioi’cs of a beautiful lake in Ireland. Our party 
decided to cro.ss the lake to visit the ruins of an old castle. We engaged the 
services of a young Irishman about 25 years old, with a boat, that w'e in Texas 
call a skiff. He rowed us across tlie lake, and when the party got out to 
climb the hill and view tlie ruins, I begged to be excused, becau.se I had seen 
about four tliousand nine liiindred and ninety-nine ruins already, and I was 
getting tired looking at them. Another reason wiiy I did lajt W’ant to go was 
that I found my friend, Pat, a very talkatlfe young man, and I thought 1 might 
learn soiiietliing from him. When the party was gone, 1 got out of Pat the 
following story; I will try to condeii.se It: 

I asked him why there was so mucli poverty in Ireland: said Pat: “ Did you 
notice that little house upon the other side where you took tlie iMiat?” I said 
“ Yes; it is a beautiful place.” He replied, “ My grandfatlier vented tliose rocks 
from the owner many years ago. Tliere was siaircely enough soil upon the 
rocks to grow potatoes; he came down to tliis lake, dug earth out from it and 
carried it uiion his shoulders in sacks to the rocky foundation. By this means 
he succeeded in growing enough food to suiiport liiniself and family. Owing to 
the fact that the land was rocky, the landlord rented it to liim for 10 years at a 
nominal sum. At tlie end of tliat period my grandfather had succeeded in cover¬ 
ing the rocks with soil. He built him a modest thatched house, and he suc- 
tained him faniiiy as best lie could. The agent of the landlord came and said 
that the lease was up and that he wauled to renew it for another period. My 
grandfather was very miicli surprised when the agent told him that inasmuch 
as the laud was iiriaiucing more, that he would liave to pay more rent. My 
grandfather protested; tlie agent promptly told him that he would have to pay 
more or move. Of*course my grandfather paid it. At the end of another period 
of 10 years, the rent was raised again, and my grandfather died with a broken 
heart.” 

Tills is true, gentlemen. The young man told me every word of It. 

“My father, being a young man, as.sumed the burden, thinking that he, by 
extra Industry and long hours* of work, could make the rent and support his 
family. So he entered into a new lease. He managed to create enough wealth 
from that rocky soil to build a good fence around the place at his own expen.se; 
to build a nice walk from the gate to the house, and to line it with flowers, 
and at the end of the lease he had enough money to buy his wife and children 
a complete outfit of clothes and to .send the oldest one to school. Just at this 
time the landlord himself appeared, and was thunderstruck to see that his 
barren rocks had been converted into a Garden of Eden. He could not see why 
this common farmer should be so prosperous, so he quadrupled the rent, and 
when my father asked him why he did so, he replied that the land was worth 
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ui.iie becau.'ie of the labor which he had bestowed upon It. He had carried 
soil from the bottom of the lake, and had added fertilizer, had labored from 
early morning until late at night, and had not only produced the wealth to 
support ills family, but had increased tlie value of the soil. My father said to 
the owner of the land, who had not seen it in 30 years: ‘ You have done noth¬ 
ing to create this value; I created it, so why should you make me pay the 
rent upon the value that I myself have created?’ The landlord replied: 

‘ Come, come, my man; I will not discuss the matter with you. The land be¬ 
longs to me; pay the Increased rent or leave. If you will not pay it, some one 
else will.’ ” Then said the young fellow who was rowing the boat; “ When I 
heard that conversation, being a mere lad, I resolved that I would work no 
more for a landlord, because, no matter how hard we tenants worke<l In Ireland, 
the landlord had the power and would raise the rent and take from us all that 
we created, except a bare existence. So 1 got enough money with which to 
purchase this boat, and I swore that in the future that I would oidy work the 
suckers who came from America and wanted a ride upon the placid bosom of 
this lake." 

This story, gentleman, is only what Is going on in Texas every day. If a 
tenant makes a few hundred dollars, the landlord demands more rent, and 
there Is only one way upon earth to abolish the poverty of the tenant, and that 
is to tax the rental value of laud to an amount which will cause the owners of 
vacant land to offer their lands for sale at what they are really worth for use. 

Statistics show the following increase in tenant farmers, due almost wholly 
to the fact that the vacant lands are taxed so lightly by the State that large 
landowners are continuing to increase their holdings, because of the fact that 
It costa almost nothing to hold these lands. The following table has been fur- 
niahe<l me, and shows the percentage of tenant fanners in the counties named: 
Brazoria, 47.4; Harris, 2.').7; Bell, C0.5; Kills, C9; Dallas, GO; Collin, 08.8: 
Williamson, .OO; 'Travis, 60. 

You will notice that in my county, Harris, there is only 25 per cent tenant 
farmers. I want to call your siiecial attention to this, because there are very 
few farmers at all in Harris County. Most of the land is idle, or is used for 
cattle grazing. For about 10 miles around Houston the land is almost wholly 
Idle, and it Is hehl’at enormous prices. Some of it is held at $1.(K)0 and more 
I)er acre. The owners of it undoflbtedly think that the city of Houston la 
going to have a population of 100,000,000 people during the next 25 years, and 
that they will sell their fai-m lands off as city lots. 

There are many thousands of acres of tlmberlands uncut which are held tor 
u raise in price. Much of this hind was originally purchased at from .$2 to .$5 
per acre, and Is now held at from $15 to $50 tier acre. There are thousands 
of acres of cut-over land which Is being held at a price far In excess of the 
priio for which the owners paid for the land with the timber on It. This 
land could be very prolitahly used for cultivating certain crops, and If the 
State were to tax it on the rental value of the land It would be forced uiam 
the market and many thousands of tenants could get the land at from $3 to 
$10 per acre, whicli is less than they are now paying us rent for land which 
will priMluce no more wealth than tlie.se lands would proiluce. If the State 
should levy a stunipage tux upon tlmberlands, to be jiaid when the timber is 
cttt, the State would then get a revenue of this itroduct of nature, which, as a 
matter of fact, belongs to all tlie people, and It would not have the effect to 
cause forests to be cut down, and timlier wa.sted, in order to get money out of 
the timber Immediately. A stunipage tax would prevent wasite and would cause 
the timber to be conserved and protected for the us? of the next generation. 

Having given about 20 years to tlie study of economic conditions, I have 
been forcetl to the conclusion that the increase of poverty will continue and 
kc-ep pace with the Increase of wealth just so long as the State continues to 
tax that which Is created by the efforts of man. The only remedy is to tax 
that value which nature and the pimple as a >?hole have created, and exempt 
totally from taxation all of the wealth created by human endeavor. 

The southern part of Texas, where I live, is very backward In the development 
of Its country lands. A gentleman wrote me that In Orange County there was 
a tract of about 6,000 acres of land owned by one family, wholly uncultivated, 
and that because the taxing officials placed only a nominal tax upon it they 
were enabled to hold It, and refused to sell it time and time again to small 
farmers who repeatedly tried to buy it. The same condition exists In Liberty 
and Jefferson Counties. This condition could be changed very materially were 
we to change our tax laws so that the State would look directly after Us own 
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a^isessment and collection of taxes, instead of delegating it to the counties, and 
levy a tux upon the rental value of the land. The county ofiicials are con¬ 
trolled by the Influences which surround them, and therefore the taxes levied 
upon these vacant lands are very light 

The State should make this land pay its share of the taxes. It should 
directly tax the rental value of the land. It should have its own taxing ofll- 
clals in each county and reverse the present order of things, which is that the 
county, through its board of commissioners, assesses and collects the taxes. 
Now', Instead of the county assessing and collecting the taxes and remitting to 
the State, the Slate should assess and collect the taxes and remit to each 
county its pro rata for the expenses of its government. If they were to do 
this it would remedy this condition that is being complained of universally in 
this State. For instance, some counties receive more money from the State for 
its schooi fund than is paid into the State as a whole in taxes. I think this 
is a point in regard to the land question that is being discusseil more than any 
other point. Tlie State gives too much to tlie county, and the State shoul<l give 
a certain amount of money, according to its scholastic population, for the use 
of its schools in tliat county. There are many counties that have no debts; 
therefore they do not have to collect much taxes. Their main tax is to simply 
conduct tlie business of the county and does not amount to anything; therefore 
they assess the land at a very, very nominal sum. The State tax upon this 
land is fixed at tlie capital. Now, the county, in order to get what money it 
needs, can regulate its own rate, so it puts its rate up for the use of the county, 
and the rate for the State being low, tlii'se lands do not pay much taxes to the 
State. Now, this very county does not pay Into the State of Texas as much 
money as the State pays to the county for Its school fund. In otlier words, a 
great number of people—all the tax))ayer.s of this great State of Texas—when 
they pay taxes to tlie State are contrilmting to a fund to siqiport certain people 
in certain counties. They arc giving them a bonus—actually paying them 
money—to live in that county, because they give the county more money for 
its school fund than the county remits to the State for taxes on its entire 
land area. 

If our politicians—I do not like to say lawmaker.s, because it seems to me 
that most of them are more politicians tliiin lawmakers—1‘lvid occasion to be 
in Austin during the session of the leglsfature, and I came in contact with 
<iuite a number of our lawmakers; I prefer to call them politicians. If these 
isiliticlans will not change the Texas law so as to reverse this order of things, 
well, then, I have another suggestion—that the State levy a tax upon each 
county in proportion to its ixipulation. If that were done, then the counties 
would have to collect suflicient money to pay tliis tax, in addition to enough to 
finance its local needs, and the iuc<iuaUtles which now exist would be done 
away with. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. • 

Chairman WALsrr. I have been asked to ask you a couple of questions here, 
which have been handed ui) by some one in tlie audience. How does the present 
taxing plan of Houston seem to impress the people of that city? 

Mr. Pastobiza. Well, probably it would take two que.stlons to enable me to 
answer that. Right now we have no taxing plan. It has been upset; but I 
suppose you refer to what we have had In the last thr(>e or four years. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you two questions we have now, one being. How 
does the present taxing plan of Houston seiun to Impress the people of that 
city? and the oth(V Is, Do you think that tiiat system will soon change—the 
present plan of taxation? 

Mr. Pastobiza. Well, In tlie beginning of 1912 or 1911 the city of Houston 
decided to exempt, ns far ns possible, from taxation all Industries and to tax 
the rental value of land sufficient to obtain the revenue to run the city In 
addition to the little tax that we had to levy upon the Industries. It was partly 
applied in 1911, but in 1912 the city council formulated a definite plan of per¬ 
centages, which Is as follows: 

This plan contemplates the assessing of land at its full and true value in 
money; the assessing of buildings and other Improvements upon land at 2.5 
Ijer cent of their reproductive cost; and the total exemption from taxation of 
cash, credits, notes, and mortgages. For the first time In the history of the 
city we assessed the franchises of public-service corporations. The streets be¬ 
longed to all the people, and the city government decided the corporations 
should pay something to all the people for the use of these streets, so we col¬ 
lected a franchise tax. 
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The cnpltnl stock of the banks we continued to assess, and such forms of 
personal property as automobiles and merchandise. We raised about 100 items 
from the back of our assessment sheets which had been taxed before. Every¬ 
thing was enumerated, from a collar button to a steam engine or steamboat. 
We eras^ all of them, and simply placed land and buildings and automobiles 
and merchandise and a few other minor Items there. We exempted entirely 
from taxation cash, credits, notes, and mortgages. We would not permit a 
man to render any cash or notes for taxation. We exempted totally all house¬ 
hold furniture. We taxed the buildings at 25 per cent of their value, the laud 
at full value, and the franchises at full value. 

That went along for three years. The people were delighted. Ninety-eight 
per cent of them were satisfied. The last election proved it. Mayor Campbell, 
who Inherltecl this plan from the former administration, maintained it, and he 
announced for it in his announcement for reelection. His opponent announced 
himself as being opposed to what is known ns the Houston plan of taxation. 
His opponent went over the city and made speeches, and the burden of his talk 
was his opposition to the Houston plan of taxation. Mayor Campbell remained 
in his office and attended to the business of the city and never made a speech. 
The result was that his opponent got nine hundred votes and Mayor Campbell 
seventy-nine hundred votes. That showed what the people tliouglit of the 
Houston plan of taxation. 

I took a postal-card vote of nearly all the taxpayers, and of those who an¬ 
swered less than 100 opposed it. Hut something happened. In 1914 the city 
extended its limits by adding some 10 square miles to the former territory. A 
great part of this new territory was neltlier improved or developed, there being 
many tracts of acreage which tlie owners had been holding for years because 
the State taxes on It was nominal. Wlien tlie assessment for 1914 was taken 
the owners of this land protested very vigorously against the city taxes, and 
finally filed suit, contesting tlie legality of the extension of the city limits, and 
also the legality of the Houston plan of taxation. The district court sustained 
tlieir contention as to the Houston plan of taxation and orderetl the city to 
clmnge its method of assessment tor 1915 so as to tax all forms of property 
according to tlie constitution. The city will appeal the case, but in the mean¬ 
time it is obeying tlie order of tlie i^istrict court and is assessirrg casli, credits, 
notes, mortgages, liouseliold furniture, which it did not tax before. It is as¬ 
sessing lioth lands and buildings at their true and full value in money, accord¬ 
ing to the State laws. This order of tlie court was issued less than a month 
ago. Ihe city immediately notified all of the taxpayers fliat they would have 
to return to the city hall and submit to an Increase in the assessed value of 
their real estate and to a tax on all their personal property, wlilch had hereto¬ 
fore been exempt from taxation by the city of Houston for the simple reason 
that the oflicials of the city of Houston knew that these exemptions would build 
up the city, and it has built it up, gentlemen. 

There has been greater development in tlie city of Houston in the past four 
years tlian at any other time in its history. The building activity Increased 
.50 per cent. Tlie United States Government report shows that the bank de¬ 
posits increased $7,000,000 in two years. Tlie population, according to our 
directories, increased between 20,000 and 25,000. Our natural increase from 
births would amount to only twelve Iiundred a year. So you can see that if we 
ever hope to sell our vacant lands down there we must Increase our population 
liy getting people from other counties or cities. The city of Houston said w'e 
can Increase this population and bring money her^ by uot»taxing money and 
not taxing personal property. 

Tlie disastrous effect of the court’s order Is already apparent in Houston. 
It is a matter well known that certain men wlio have deposited large notes in 
the banks for collection, which were falling due this year, in two instances 
amounting to $300,000, have Instructed the bnn\ja to collect the same and send 
the money east. Men whose business was to negotiate loans have told me that 
their business was destroyed in a night, and that It is Impossible now for 
them to secure money to lend because of this order of the court Instructing 
the city to tax notes. People are complaining because of this double taxation, 
but it is according to the constitution of the State, and as long as the court's 
order hangs over the heads of the city officials we will have to comply with it. 

This Is a very, very serious matter; but these five men—five property owners 
In Houston—had the court behind them, and as taxing commissioner of Houston 
I am not going to give them an opportunity to put me in Jail, where they 
would be very glad to have me, by disobeying the law. I am going to obey it. 
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Men whose business It Is to negotiate loans have told me that their business 
has been destroyed In a night. So the prosperity of our county and our farmers 
does depend upon our taxation system. As long as we have our present taxation 
system the real farmer who cultivates the soil can make very little headway. 

Chairman Wai-sh. I have here another question that has been handed to me. 
If a farmer pays $5 per acre rent, what should the land be taxed for? 

Mr. Pastobiza. My suggestion would be that when you are going to make such 
a radical change it should be made gradually. Let the State gather as much 
of that rent as It needs to conduct the affairs of the State. It would not need 
It all. That is a matter of figures. If It needed It all, take all that was abso¬ 
lutely necessary; but it would not be necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Flores. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. A. M. Samuel, of Dallas, asks that this estimate of ral.slng 
cotton be Introduced In the testimony. 

(A card, estimating cost iier acre of raising cotton, issued by Itensdorf, Lyon 
& Co., New York, N. Y., was submitted iu printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EMELIO FLORES. 

Chairman Walsit. State your name, please. 

Mr. Flobes. Emello Flores. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where do you re.side? 

Mr. Flores. San Antonio. Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in San .Antonio? 

Mr. FLOBE.S. Six years, last February. 

Chairman Walsh. IVhere did ,vou live prior to that time? 

Mr. Flores. In Webb County. 

Chairman AVai.sh. You are a native of wliat State or country. Mr. Flores? 

Mr. Flores. This country. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with the Jlexican Protective Associa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Flores. Yes. sir; as secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state the organization and purfayse of tlint society. 

Mr. Flores. The society was organized *on tlie 11th of June. 1911, and had 
a charter under the name of Grand Ixxlge of Texas, Mexican Protective Asso¬ 
ciation ; It Is composed of Mexicans and Texas Mexicans, regardless of citizen¬ 
ship, so long as they are of Mexican origin. Its main object and purpose Is to 
come out for its members in the courts, where outrages are committed with 
them, such as cold-bloo<led murders, lynchings, and so forth, or the taking of 
their homes or crops in direct violation of tlie law. For the exiwnses of all 
such proceedings, a.s coun.sel, and so forth, a contribution is asked—voiuntary— 
of its members if tlie funds in the treasury should not be enough. See the 
articles in the by-laws. 

Ctiairman Walsh. Will you submit, please, a copy of your by-laws? 

Mr. i'LoHEs. 1 hod a copy of the by-laws, but I can not find tliem. 

Chairman Wal.sh. If you do not find them, will you please send us a copy? 

Mr. Fiaibes. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou may proceed. Mr. Flores. 

Mr. Fixibes. It also carries sick and deatli benefits for all of Its members, 
whether they are Inscribed In the liome office at San Antonio, Tex., or any of 
the subordinate lo^Jges in other towns. It is also charitable in cases of distress 
for Mexicans, even though*^hey are not members. Its activities—the activities 
of the association in 1911 and 1012 were greater tlian In 1913 and 1914, due, 
probably, to the failure of the association In several cases In 1913 and the 
influx of refugees from Mexico who. It seems, are almost generally revolu- 
tlonarlly Inclined at all times and have great Influence with their countrymen 
already here prior to them. Ifi 1914 the failure In the markets for cotton and 
the scarcity of money amongst our members compelled them to fall out. 

The association has held three conventions of Its members In the city, 1012, 
1913, and 1914, and great deliberations have taken place publicly, but very little 
accomplished In the way of any betterment In the condition of the workingman, 
the tenant, or the renter for money or on shares of crops. This lack of accom¬ 
plishment of anything has been because of the fatal division amongst them by 
way of politics In their country. They read the various publications, dallies 
and weeklies, edited In San Antonio, and the said publications are responsible 
to a great extent for all of this. More disastrous still la a certain publication 
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Of Los Angeles, Cnl., called “ Regeneration,” and how the United States has 
ever consented to such a publication as that to go through pur malls is some¬ 
thing we can not understand. It Is edited by a man called Flores Magon and 
several others who, Judging from their plans and editorials, must be the worst 
kind of anarchists. Several copies of this filthy paper have reached our offices 
and we think It very disgraceful to let such a thing be transmitted through our 
mails. The language is obscene and their contentions are of the worst kind. 
They advocate no government of any kind should exist; no religion, no obedience 
to anything whatever. They have, through their columns, advised the Mexicans, 
residents In Guadalupe County, to take up arms—pow<ler and bullets—and in 
that way have their rights respected, and so forth. They have and have had for 
years certain organizations tliroughout the country called “grupos" and 
they derive contributions from the said grupos occasionally for the support, so 
they say. of the expenses of the publication. Why, I know of towns where the 
Mexican people are very, very poor '; for instance, Coleman, Tex., where, when 
a call has reached them to contrll)ute, they have immediately sent $270; Seguin, 
Tex., has also done as much. How this man Magon stands at the present time 
since so many changes have taken place in Mexico we do not know. Under¬ 
stand, the said Magon has served terms already in some Federal penitentiary In 
this country. 

A very fair illustration of the results amongst the Mexican people in this 
country of this disastrous jmblicatiou is tlie very latest, where 1.5 convictions 
have taken place in Bexar County, Tex., In ns many men tried In said county 
on a change of venue from Dimmit Couuty, where the baud was arrested after 
a pitclied battle with the county olficers and citizens, not before several of the 
gang were killed, as was also killed a deputy sheriff, Candelario Ortiz, for wliose 
murder and conspiracy in same all of the ruffians of the gang have been tried 
and convicted. They are known as smugglers, but such is not the case. They 
organized somewhere in Guadalupe County and started toward the border 
well armed and ready to cross to Mexico to liberate It, they say—^yes—of any¬ 
thing of value tliey can lay their hands on. Tliere was an American In the 
gang and ids name Is Cline. Money has been produced abundantly for counsel 
to defend them. Whore this money has come from we don't know. They claim 
to belong to the 'industrial Workers of tlie World. The man Cline might 
belong to said workers, but, as to tlie Mexicans, we take it that they are only 
robbers Influenced by the publication above referred to. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, may I ask you to describe the movement of the 
Mexican laborers over across the Uio Grande River into Texas for the.se 
seasonal occupation—liow much tliere is of it? 

Mr. Flobes. The movement of Mexican laborers begins as early as April each 
year during chopping time and is carrlwl on in several ways ns affecting labor 
gotten In cities like San Antonio, wliere the Mexicans demand a better price for 
their work than the “ Imported ” Mexican wlio arrives in this country wholly 
ignorant of conditions in general. Tins, of course, brings aliout a general dis¬ 
satisfaction amongst those already here as well as amongst tlie Texas Mexicans. 
There are the so-called employment agencies in I.aredo and other border cities 
who get “orders” from farmers throughout Texas, specially north and east as 
well us central Texas, and it is tliese agents of tlie said employment concerns 
that get tliese Mexicans just as tliey cross the Rio Grande ami sliip them off 
to destination, many times misrepresenting things to them and causing great 
hardshiixs to those Mexicans and their families. T!ie employment agencies at 
the border genei ally work under an agreed combine with ^tliers of the same 
class in San Antonio, Tex., and the concerns at Sail Antonio see to it tliat the 
"consignment” goes through to destination without leaving the cars If pixs- 
slble. When they have to be transferred from the I. & G. N. to other railroad 
stations they are marched straight across the city of Snn Antonio uii Commerce 
or Houston Street, and It is no uncoimnon sight to see as many as a hundred 
or more marching together. These employmetit agencies are generally paid 
by the farmer $1 a head when delivered at destination and provide transpor¬ 
tation for the men and their families. When put to work at destination o( 
upon their first pay day they are Informeil that so much has been charged to 
each and every one of them for transportation and employment fees, which said 
amounts are deducted from their eni’nlngs. When the.v sometimes refusetoeom- 
ply, because of the promises of the employment agency at the border or at San 
Antonio, they are guarded until they work out what they owe. I have known 
of a number of Mexicans to be chained in Gonzales County and guarded by 
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nrme<l men with shotguns and made to work these moneys out. This was offl- 
eiaiiy reported and is of record. Many cases of outrages conunittetl with these 
unfortunates iuive come to our notice and traced back to tiie manner In which 
said .labor is secured. In securing Mexican iabor for railroad work the same 
system is foilowed by tbe empioyment agencies, which said agencies, as a gen¬ 
eral rule, are managed by Mexicans also or Texas Mexicans and Americans. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would describe the cxmdltlons under wlilch the 
Mexican laborers work on farms, including the wages paid tliem, and the 
housing conditions and their general treatment. 

Mr. Flores. About that question I would say that in chopping cotton they 
are paid so much an acre; I am not exactly familiar with how much they get. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what their total earnings are per week or 
per month? 

Mr. Flores. In chopping time they earn pretty good money, because they are 
paid by tlie acre. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat would it 1)C, aitout, could you approximate tlie 
amount per month? 

Mr. Flores. They count the rows of cotton, and it is so much an acre, and 
they sometimes make ?2 or .$3 a day, and sometimes more in cliopping cotton, 
and in picking it they get 58 to 85 emits per 100 pounds. 

Chairman Walsh. How long does the chopping season last? 

Mr. Flores. Aliout two months, or something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. And liow about the piciting .season? 

Mr. Flores. In picking it they get from 50 to 85 cents per 100 pounds. In 
regard to this wiiole question I would say tlint in cliopping cotton they are paid 
so much per acre. In picking it tliey get from 50 to 85 cents per 100 pounds 
picked. During the season they camp out under trees, hardly ever In a tent, 
because they do not iiossess one. In cutting, wood, grulihing, and so forth, they 
are paid according to the work done, and misunder.standlngs occur very, very 
often, e.specinlly in the measuring of the land grultlieil. Tlie fortunate Mexican 
who worl;s for tlie railroads get good pay of ,$1.50 per day, sometimes as much 
as fl.75, but we have found many eases where upon final settlement In the case 
of a man discliargeii, or wlien lie has asked for his time, wh,ere tlie section fore¬ 
man has so represented that man’s time n,s to make him loser of much of Ida 
time and his money earned. To this he has no recourse, because a man miglit 
be working between San Antonio and Galveston and given his time In Galveston, 
coming to San Antonio to collect it. When he appears here he is told that his 
pay roll is not in this office, and his name has to be sent in to that division, 
lie waits, until finally at the end of a week. two. or three, sometimes never, he 
Is handed a paper to sign for a certain amount, which is found to be short 
several dollars, and he is told that is all of his time, and that he can take it or 
leave it alone. The treaiment received by the Mexican from tlie landlord or 
his head man is bad except in very few eases where a Mexican has been for¬ 
tunate in going to work for thoroughbred Americans who are kind and good to 
them; contrary as to the Germans, Bohemians, Poles, and so forth. They are 
very mean to them witli very few exceptions, and often use brutal force toward 
them. Cases can he cited in Kenedy, in Gonzales, in Seguin, in Goforth, Comal 
County, in Nordheim, in Creednioor, Travis County, in Ballinger, in Caldwell, 
in Cameron, in Watts Farm, Rosidiud. Sinton, Bastrop, San Marcos, Lockhari, 
Lullng, Runge, Falls City, and Hearne. In this last place the Mexicans are 
whipped, tied to a post. I was shown the )inst upon a certain visit I made 
there at a time thait a Mr. ^’llson bad some misunderstanding with his Mexican 
tenants. They are treated very badly in that part of the State, and in Ta.vlor 
and Coupland where three brothers Garcias were killed by an officer—^Blrd— 
right in the very presence of the mother of the boys, who begged the officer on 
her knees not to kill them that they were unarmed and offenseiess. 

Chairman Walsh. You spok^ about the railroad laborer being given his time 
in Galveston, and his treatment on corning to San Antonio to collect. Do they 
resort to the courts in such instances as those? 

Mr. Flobes. Sometimes in the large cities they do, but not in the little country 
towns. 

Cliulrrnan Walsh. Have you observed any relation between the Mexican 
labor problem and the vagrancy laws? 

Mr. PixiBES. I don’t hardly understand that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the Mexican under those circumstances become a 
vagrant? 
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Mr. FtOBEs. The Mexlcnn can not become a vaj-'rant when he enters this 
country with a family to support, while he can hecoine a public charm’ i.r a 
pauiier because of sickness or adversities. (Hir iimiiisrntlon rules cover that 
part of this query In as far as to ascertaining the possibilities of the man upon 
entering. If a man has not the nieans of support with him ho is not allowed 
to enter. The vagrant law has its ix’cullar ways of application—and one may 
understand that It Is not necessarily applied to the nuin without employment 
or desire to work at anything, hut more fiaspiently applies to the man roaming 
constantly In resorts and places of 111 fame. Arrests have been made here In 
San Antonio in cases where the prisoner produce<l large sums of money upon 
his person, nevertheless unilcr the law he was considered a vagrant by the 
judge of a corporation court and fined accordingly. It this query tends to 
presume that the Mexican entering this country for seasonal occupations should 
become a vagrant after such work is over, will say that when a Mexican comes 
here to work on such sea.sonal occasions, after that work is over he Imme¬ 
diately lof>kB out for a place to take as a renter, or on shares of the crop, gets 
so much monthly from the owner of the land ;,s an advance credit uiion his crop 
and starts to break ground, grub, or any other work incident. If he fails to 
find any such place he starts back home to Mexico, many times walking ns many 
as 200 miles with his family to get to the border. He can not hecoine a vagrant 
if he has a family deirendent upon him, while he might if he Is a single man. 
No cases have hei'n brought to onr attention. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Ho the. whole families of these Mexicans engage In that 
work of chopiiing and picking cotton; the women as well as the childronV 

Mr. Plobes. Not In tlic cliopping of the cotton, but they do in the iiicking 
of it. 

Cliairman 'Wai.sjt. What proportion of the laborers liecome tenant farmers? 

Mr. Plobes. About 25 jier cent become tenants, 50 per cent return to Jlexico, 
and 25 per cent drift along in other occupations. 

Chairman W.m.sh. What is the attitude of the white tenants toward the 
Mexican tenants? Is there any feeling between them; any rivalry for tlio 
farms? 

Mr. Plorf-S. The,, Mexican as a tenant is a good one wlien he is fortunate 
enougli to enter into the employment of a good man—tliat is, a native-born 
American—and this can be proven liy many wlio liave been in tlie employ of 
the same man for years and years, hut there are ver.v few such. 

As a general rule, the contract entered into by a Mexican and bis landlord is 
not such as would liohl at law. It is not read or translated to them properly, 
and In same everything is found favoring the landlord. He is given from $i6 
to $30 per month in merchandise every month at the store, according to the 
•■hands” which lie commands and the acres which he agrees to ealtivate in 
I’otton and corn—liardly anything else, except sorghum. This merchandise Is 
cliargisl to his account—it is sold to him at a very high profit alrovc market 
prices anywhere else, and wlicn the time tor setth'ineiit conics ho is cliarged 
interest for the full amount for eight months, which is the length of time the 
credit Is extended—from Hci'emlicr to August. He is never shown papeu-s of 
sales of his cotton. He has to deliver the cotton at the gin and tliere he gets 
a receipt of the pounds ginned in each bale, wliich he keeps to compute at tlio 
settlement at tlie store. lu oilier word.-v lie can not market his own cotton and 
has to take the figures given him by his landlord. He hardly ever comes out 
ahead and very frequently comes out in debt after delivering all of his cotton. 
Then his share in tlie corn is attacked, as ;dso in tlie sorghum, ami, in fact, 
everything, and if he takes a notion to quit he has to liquidate accounts with any 
earthly tiling lie possesses, even ids poultry, (.'omplaiiits iiavc readied us 
where the pet little pony of a child Ims been put down in a mortgage of a 
tenant to a landlord witliout ids knowledge, ami tlie justice always would take 
it away from him without any considerations at all—the family cow and. In 
fact, everything. 

In the city of San Antonio none are given work unless tliey produce a poll- 
tax receipt paid for the present year, and for this leason there are hundreds of 
them declaring their Intentions without the least conception of wliat tliey are 
doing. They simply are told that they have to register with certain Mr. 
So-and-so at certain places, and they do it lu order to secure employment. The 
notary generally is a Mexican himself and stands with certain cliques in politics, 
and, knowing how to work his countrymen to perfection, does not go to the 
trouble of explaining them anytlilng, and simply tells them that tliey are regis¬ 
tering wlien they are declaring their Intentions to become American citizens. 
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Chairman Wa^h. I would like to ask you about the attitude of our courts; 
that is, their attitude toward Mexican laborers. Do they have much to do 
with the smaller courts? 

Mr. Flores. Yes; but, as I said before, the courts they have to do with are 
In the little country towns, tlie Justices of the peace, and the Mexicans can not 
expect anything there at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Flores. For the simple reason that the Mexican is not considered—well, 
he is persona non grata; he Is not liked; he is considered a man Inferior to 
those of other nationalities. In education as in everything else, and for that 
reason he can not expect anything else. That is the condition In the inferior 
courts. 

Chairman Walsh. Do these laborers seem to be conscious of that? Do they 
understand it? 

Mr. Flores. Yes, they understand it; but we can not make them understand 
now that it is different wlien they get to hlglier courts, that tliey would get 
Justice there; but we can not convince them of It, and they would rather lose 
it than go to law at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestion you would like to make, or could 
make, with reference to any change in the labor laws, or any suggestions as to 
what law the State should pass to protect labor? 

Mr. Fix)RE8. Mr. Chairman, I do not know of anything that I can suggest to 
tills commission to enlighten it any upon the subject, but I would like to ex¬ 
press Just my humble opinion about things In general as to the situation of the 
Mexican and tlie Texas Mexican. 

Chairman W.\lsh. I wisli you would; we would be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Flores. I would think that the Mexican can not expect anything in the 
way of adopting new laws In tlie legislature, since the majority of the legis¬ 
lature are landowners themselves, and large landowners, and I do not think 
that mucli could be accomplished in tlie way of adopting new laws in the 
legislature favoring Mexicans as against the, landowner. 

I think, however, that the Federal Goverument ought to go ahead and dis¬ 
courage immigration of Mexicans into Texas, and to acnualnt the Mexicans 
with the real facts, and see that they do not come here any more. That, I 
think, would be better than trying to enact any laws that would protect tliem. 
Now, we have tried to tell tliem that, and tliat they have no business liere as 
tenants, and while they could probably do as well as any other nationality on 
a little piece of their own land, it is very hard for tliem to get it at the present 
time, although several hundreds have bought their own lands, mostly in the 
southwestern part of the State, but as tenants there is nothing that they can 
expect here. We have tried it in every uay and cun not see that there is any- 
tliing for them here. Well, there might be a change some day in the way of 
legislation if this commission goes ahead ami does such good work as I think 
they have started out to do for the genetit of the workingman; it might be that 
some good to tlie Mexicans will be brought about, and he will be as desirable 
a man here ns any other nationality in the State, but at the present time he 
is not. 

For the present I think it would be best to have the immigration of them 
stopped. They have their own ways of living in their own country, and it is 
absolutely different from oui’is. We people who were born in this country feel 
for them because they are our own race, although we were born and educated 
here in this counfc-y; we ^eel for these poor unfortunates, and we would not 
like to see them come here any more unless conditions are changed a great deal. 
None of those who are here have made anything since they came here, and 
never will unless they can get hold of large tracts of land and are colonized— 
unless they colonize large numbers of families, families with six, seven, and 
eight children—and they coultj be sold land on long time; if not, I do not see 
what there is here for them. 

In the old country, notwithstanding Its actual distressing circumstances, 
poor and wretched as they might be, they are happy and better off than In 
Texas. 

The Immigration of Mexicans Into the State of Texas has been on the Increase 
for years as we have noticed It, and strange to say, we have subordinate lodges 
in other States of the Union, and In those States—such as Louisiana and Ari¬ 
zona and California—the Mexicans are doing well In all of those States, exc^t 
the State of Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any instance of peonage? 
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Mr. Floees. I do not quite understand the definition of the'word peonage In 
your language, but I take It that a peon Is a slave, or something like that; a 
slave for debt. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; In a way he Is. You gave a pretty good illustration 
of It when .vou described how the men were guarded until they could work out 
what they owed, the men guarded by armed men with shotguns. Do you know 
of anything of that kind? 

Mr. Flores. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How general is that; how many instances do you know of? 
How many cases have come under your observation; more than one? 

Mr. Flores. Yes; I know of several sucli cases where men have been held in 
that way, that owed money. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the attention of the Federal authorities calle<l to It? 

Mr. Flores. Yes; but when the marshal got there the men who were guard¬ 
ing those Mexicans hud disappeared all over the country and the United States 
marshal could not get them. 1 think they did arrest one in Galveston. 

Chairman Walsh. How many instances do you know of? 

Mr. Flores. 1 know of three. 

Chairman Walsh. Were complaints made in all of tliose cttses? 

Mr. Fwres. Yes; complaints were made. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Were any arrests made in any of tliose, exceiit tliis one 
you spoke of at Galveston? 

Mr. Flores. In one of tiiem tlie Department of Justice luul sent out detec¬ 
tives in order to a.scertain the finds. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point wo will stand adjourned until 2 o’clmk. 

You will be excused, Mr. Flores. 

(Whereupon, at 12.;io o’clock, an adjournment wtis tiiken for the noon recess 
until 2 o’clock p. m., at which time the commission reconventHl, and the following 
further proceedings were had.) 

AFTER RECE.S.S-2 R. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission w ill please be in order. 

Judge Urooks. , * 

TESTIMONY OF ’JUDGE M. M. BROOKS. 

Chairman Walsh. What is you name, please? 

.Judge Brooks. M. M. Brooks. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. What is your profession’; 

Judge Brooks. 1 am a lawyer and farmer. 

Cliairman Walsh. And where do you reside? 

.Judge Brooks. I live here, and practice law. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Will you please brlelly sketch your activities since you 
attained your majority? 

Judge Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please do so. 

.Judge BROOK.S. Just prior to attaining my majority iiiy father had been run¬ 
ning a cotton factory In Mississippi. He had previoti.sly sold out his plantation 
after the war, and he and a lot of friends built tins factory. He was president 
of the factory. Tliut factory failed, and with the remnant of his fortune he 
decided to move to Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. What place In Mississippi, Ju^e? . 

Judge Brooks. Macon, Miss. Enterprise Is a station 10 miles south of 
Meridian, and this factory was 3 miles south of Enterprise; In other words, about 
13 miles south of Meridian, Miss. 

I went to the University of Virginia, and he came to Texas and located out 
here In Kaufman County and houglit some land there. He and my mother lie 
buried there now. 

I had two brothers that remained on the farm. I stayed there and worked 
two years, when J came back from the University of Virginia, after staying 
there a year, broken in health and pocketbook, and farmed two years there. 

Chairman Walsh. Whore was that? 

Judge Brooks. In Kaufman County, about 20 miles east of here, sir. And 
with $500 that I had accumulated there during the two years, I went to Green¬ 
ville and entered the practice of law, and I stood at the bar for nearly 20 years. 

In 1808 the people of Texas nominated me Judge of the court of criminal 
appeal. I took my place on that court In January, 1800, and resigned in 
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January, 1910. I have been practicing here ever since. During my active 
practice in Greenville I accumulated a lot of land, inspired by the fact that 
my health was not particularly good, and loving the farm and the open air 
anyway, and also by the admonitions and advice of my brothers who had ac¬ 
cumulated large farming interests. I, with my endeavor, and they with theirs, 
accumulated several thousand acres of black land, which we have managed 
with reasonable success. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Where is your land located? 

Judge Brooks. In Kaufman County. 

Ciiairman Walsh. How many acr.es have you altogether? 

.Tudge Brooks. Something over 5,000 acres, myself and my brothers. 

(iliairman Walsh. Is it a partnership or corporation? 

Judge Brooks. Well, it Is better than a partnership, because all tliey have 
belongs to me, and all I have belongs to tliem. W'e own it in severalty. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do you rent out a portion of it to tenants? 

Judge Brooks. All of it on the half. 

Chairman Walsh. How many tenants have you? 

Judge Brooks. I never counted them; but tliere is something over 5,000 
acres. If there was one on every humlred acres, tliat would bo, 50, I believe, 
but we rent frc<iuently to a man—we rent frefiuently just ,50 acres to a man; 

I suppose there are 7.5, anywa.v. 

Chairman Walsh. We would be glad. Judge, if in your own way—you have 
the scope of our Inquiry, I understand? 

Judge Brooks, Yes. 

Ciiairman Walsh. If you would sketcli for us the development of the rise 
of tile tenant farming in your portion of Texas, going back to the time, as 
some of tile witnesses have done, wlien the land was held In large tracts In the 
hands of a few large, individual owners, and the changes tliat have come about 
in the rental contract.s, or tlie character of tlie tenants, or nature of the crops, 
or anytliing. Judge. 

.Iiidge Brooks. As far as I know, the character of tlie renters has been prac¬ 
tically uniform ever since 1 have been in Texas; that is to say, a man would 
eitlicr rent land on a tliird or a fourth or on a half. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you said you rented yours on « lialf? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. ‘ 

Ciiairman Walsh. Explain that contract. 

Judge Brooks. That contract is this: If you have to go out now and hire 
a first-class man to work land with first-class teams and tools, you have two 
jobs on your hands. I frequently would find a man who was a first-class 
tenant, that was my judgment of him, but he did not have first-class teams 
and tools. On the heavy, black land you have to have first-class teams and 
tools in order to make a success in farming it; therefore I have so much 
trouble trying it on the tliird and fourth and letting the tenants furnish their 
te'H s and tools tliat I laid to aliandon that. 1 would rather rent on the 
third and fourlh, if I could get first-class men wltli first-class teams and tools, 
but it is almost impossilile witli tlie large amount of land we rent to do tliat. 

I first started to do it in part on third and fourth and part on half, and that 
brougtit about discontent on tlie part of the tenants. Tliey thought the men 
that were renting on tliird and fourth were being better treated than those 
renting on halves, and it brouglit atiout hitter feeling on tlie part of the tenants, 
and bickering and recrimination and discontent, and they wanted to ilo the 
same thing, but they did not have the teams and tools, and did not have tlie 
money to get them. Tliey asked us for tlie money, but if I had to furnish them 
the money for that, I might as well buy tlie teams and tools myself. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that I love Texas; it is the Inspiration of 
my life. There is no tragedy in the tenant situation here, and there was none 
until the political Jack Cades stirred this thing up; we did not have any such 
trouble until these political Jack Cades started this crusade along that line. 
Texas Is the best land that heaven ever blessed with her smile. Pardon that 
digression, gentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give the details of the contracts you have wlth- 
your tenants; what you furnish on the half, and I would like you, in that 
connection, to state whether or not—give the terms of your contracts, the length 
of time the tenants stay on your place, and whether or not you have any that 
were on the tliird and fourth and came on to the halves, and how It panned out 

Judge Brooks. I do not recall now, sir, that either of us—I said we were 
working It now entirely on the halves, but after thinking it over, I think my 
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brothers have two or three men who are working on the thlrO and fourth now, 
who formerly worked on halves. These men have bi'en with them a long time, 
and have Inspired them with their integrity and faithfulness and their ability as 
farmers. They were such men that you could tell them to get a lot of hands 
and dig a ditch or fix a fence, and that you could rely on to see that It was 
properly done; and as a result of their fidelity they let them work on the third 
and fourth, and they have first-class teams and tools. 

Now, then, I rent by the year, but we have many men on our place that have 
been there from 10 to 25 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Take some of those older tenants and state how they are 
with relation to their families; do they have families, and do their fanailies 
work on the place, and about what profit they get out of It, the average good 
tenant In the average year? 

.Judge Brooks. It Is an old saying that the poor man has more children than 
anybody, and that applies to the average tenant, as well as to those In town. 
And there Is no more tragedy in the tenant question than there Is in town; in 
fact, there Is not a tithe as much. I never heard of a man—and he would be 
regarded ns craxy if he attempted to do so—starting a universal movement for 
aiding and helping tenants. 

We rent this land on the halves for the year, with the absolute assurance 
to the tenant that if ho be manly, honest, honorable, and faithful in tlie culti¬ 
vation of the land ho c.an stay tlicre ns long us he lives, and he knows tliat; 
l)Ut unfortunately most of the tenantry of Texas are nomadic; they are restless; 
they don’t want to stay, ai>d I have begged and importuned tliein. One I was 
very mucli atta<’hed to; he had been on my place tliree or four years; his name 
was Harrison, from Tennessee. He was a manly, hard-working fellow, and had 
accumulated some money, and decided he would go into northern Louisiana 
and buy him a farm. He went up there without my knowledge and l(M>ke<l at it. 
He came back and told me about It, and I begged him not to do It, that it wa.s 
poor laud, and by the time It was paid for it would bo largely worn out, and I 
said I would give him .i;.50 bonus to stay, but he would not stay. 

Now, all my lands are high-grade, hog-wallow, thicket land, with a clay 
foundation, winch, as I understand it, is the very highest grade of black land. 
There are more grpiTes of black land tlian of sandy land in this country, al- 
thou,gh that is not generally known. ‘A man driving over this countr.v—a man 
riding over this country in the cars—looks out and wonders at the myriads of 
acres of first-class agricultural black land, but in an agricultural sense that is 
not true; It is not high-grade black land at all. Some of it is black sandy land; 
some of it Is land with a rock foundation, which is the second grade of land; 
some of that is very high grade if the rock is not very close to the surface. Now, 
that land Is susceptible of cultivation in wheat and oats, rather successfully, 
especially if the rock is not very deep. But you might just as well plant left- 
handed glndets in that first-clu.ss black land as to plant wheat and oats. I 
reckon you would not raise a very lucrative crop of left-hand gimlets. That 
land Is so alluvial that when it gets wet it stays wet for a long time, and the 
result Is that the wheat will grow up and when time for harvest comes on it 
will fall down. You know, when it starts to rain in Texas it keeps on keeping 
on, and when it stops it keei)S on ke<?ping on, too. In other words, we have 
excessive wet spells and excessive dry sttells. And this country I am speaking 
of now, because of the very high grade of land, it is not for sale, and I don’t 
w’ant to buy any more, either. And the reason I do not want to buy any more 
is simply because to-day I would be perfectly willing to rent qvery inch of land 
I have for 6 per cent over wdiat I could have gotten fof it before this war began, 
and pay the upkeep of the farm out of tlie 6 per cent. If there is any tragedy 
about this land situation at all it la the tragedy of the landlords. But tliere la 
no tragedy either way. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the average acreage that you have rented out to 
tenants for tenants? * 

Judge Brooks. Well, that depends. Now, for instance, here is a man, a good, 
stout man, say between 35 and 50 years old, or 00, maybe; if he is active and 
has no children, no sons or daughters, I rent him 50 acres of land, and some¬ 
times I will rent him 100 acres of land. If he is an alert man, if he has 
business capacity and sagacity, alert energy and business capacity—you know- 
some men can run Uockefeiler's business, and some men can’t run a chicken 
coop, although both are equally stout. There are no more farmers, my dear 
friends, in this country, In the country. In proportion to the population, than 
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there are merchants In town. Every fool that follows the plow Is not a farmer. 
He is just an agricultural clerk. And I have got a good many of them, Just 
purely ministerial agents, agricultural clerks, good, clever fellows, but he could 
not manage 100 acres of land by himself, if he got It, no more than he could 
manage the destiny of the universe. 

But unfortunately the impression gets abroad that the people In the country 
that are working the land are all farmers. Any fool can not manage a farm. 
It takes more gray matter to make one good, first-class farmer than it does 
to be President of the United States—and that is going some—because I be¬ 
lieve we have the most matchless President we have ever had in this Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Now, for Instance, if I was to take you—which I would like to do—and show 
you one of the large industries of this city, say, Sanger Bros., an ornament to 
the city, a magnillcent store, it would be idiotic for me to say, “ What a great 
number of merchants here.” You say, “Well, I just thought there was just 
one merchant, and that was Mr. Sanger.” See the point? 

Now, Brooks Bros., they call us, we have some four or five thousand acres 
of land—^just three farmers. Here is one of them. I have not got a single 
man on my farm—and some of them have been there for 20 years—that I 
would dare—^although I do not question the integrity, not that I question their 
honor, not that I question their fidelity—that I would not dare give any man on 
my farms 200 acres of land and give him the right to draw on my account and 
work that land and let me go to Europe and look at the terrible strife that is 
going on there for a year. I would not dare do it. I would just as soon turn 
a Winchester rifle over to the puny fingers of a baby. He has not the capacity to 
manage the farm, the business end of the farm. He don’t know where to 
plow and when to plow and how to plow and what to plow and how deep to 
plow and how shallow to plow. He don’t know anything about it. But he can 
do it very well if you tell him what to do. He cun do it better than you and 
I can. But I have to do that. 

Now, If you will pardon me, I will go on and tell you what I have—the 
reason I have secured these farms in addition to the ones I had there. I have 
always had a desire to help the poor. They always apiieal to me. It 
occurred to me that my last days would be soothe<l and sslaced with knowing 
that I had been able to help .some noble fellow to get a start in life. The result 
is I have for ‘25 years had this standing universal proposition to every man on 
my farm. I would be glad for them to have come down here and testify. I 
have had the offer that if they will work on my land, be as clever to me ns I 
am to them, no more and no less, until they accumulate a thousand dollars, 
whether they do it in one year or five years, that I w’lll then go with them any¬ 
where within a radius of 100 miles of where any of my farms lie and I will 
assist them with my judgment, without money and without price, to select him 
a farm; and if his juilgment overrides mine I will defer to his judgment and 
let him buy timt farm and pay him a thousand dollars down on it. I will in¬ 
dorse the deferred notes ami give him a written contract or such security, if he 
demands any. He will say, “ I don’t need any from you.” “ That will be all 
right. I will give you the security If you want me to. I will take up these 
deferred notes and carry them and pay them so that you can fight the battles 
of life and make your home.” I have hud that standing proposition for 25 
years, and I have never got a single patriotic lieart to accept it. 

The great trouble in this country, my friends, is the lack of economic sense. 
I understand there are two bases tor success in life. One Is business capacity 
and the other is btmndlesf^sense of frugality. The people of Texas have some 
of the first, but 90 per cent have none of the latter. If they had $100, they 
will spend it like a prince. It does not make any difference; they all spend it 
alike. The fellow who has .$100,000 does not spend his $100,000 In a more 
princely manner than the fellow that has got $100. The result is they have 
no economic sense. Many of tlfem will go into the field and plow with a Stetson 
on, finer than the one you wear, and I have seen them plow absolutely with 
these shiny shoes—what do you call them? 

Chairman Walsh. Patent leathers? 

Judge Brooks. Patent leathers; yes. I have seen them plow with patent- 
leather shoes on and red sock,s. I want to tell you, because It largely illus¬ 
trates the lack of economic sense. I grant you in advance that it is ratter an 
extravagant or rather exaggerated form of this lack of economic sense. 

I have 100 acres of land which I wish I could show you, and I wish you 
could see it. There was not an Inch of It you could not cultivate, and it don’t 
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wash away, as my friends would say, and It Is Just ns rich ns the Valley of 
the Nile. A man came to me. He Is a big, stout fellow, bigger than I am, and 
he is an Inch or two taller, coal-black hair, and a black mustache, a perfect 
athlete, a handsome mun, an Adonis, almut 40 years old. He says, “ Judge, 
will you rent me that farm?” I said, “Yes.” I said, “How do you want to 
rent It? ” I am telling you all these matters, I understand, of course, I would 
be willing to swear to it, I said, “ Yes; I will rent it.” I had a couple of his 
brothers on my farms, and that sort of gave me some earnest of what he would 
be able to do. I had heard him spoken of as a tine farmer. I said, “ Yes. 
How do you want to rent?" He said, “I want to rent on third and fourth.” 
“Why,” I said, “I don’t rent my land that way. You got a good team?” “I 
got a good team; two splendid spans of mules.” I said, “That don’t make any 
difference. You sell those and loan your money out uni 11 you get a little 
more and then you cun buy your farm. You do that and I will buy your 
teams.” He says, “ No; I raised these mules, ami I am very much attached to 
them. And if you will agi'oe to feed my mules for me, I will work them for 
nothing rather than to sell them, and let you furnish them.” 1 said, “ You 
can’t afford to do that; and you ought not to attempt to do that.” " I would 
rather do that; 1 am attached to them, and it wili he a great favor to me if 
you will rent me the land.” I didn’t say anything. I wanted to see what sort 
of nerve he had. So he moved on tliere. A month after that I went up there, 
and he was w.aiking down one of the rows; he had two of the linest span of 
mules 1 ever saw in my life. You may have seen larger ones, but you never saw 
better. They were a.s sleek as they could be. He came up and spoke to me. I 
turned to him. I said, “ Htmry, I am going to do a mean thing for you.” He 
says, “All right, what is it?” He says, “What is it. Judge?” He looked 
rather sollcltotis. I .said, “ I am going to <lo a mean thing; I am going to give 
you $i)0 for the use of your mules and feed them, too.” I said, “ That is 8 
per cent on what the mules would cost me. Now, I will renew my sugges¬ 
tion and you belter sell your mules and get the 8 per cent yourself and let me 
furnish the mules.” But strange to say, lie wouhln't do it. “ Now, I will give 
you .IS.’iO, and I will let you go and sell your mules, and I will borrow the money 
and pay you 8 tier cent and give you security it you w-ant it, and I will furnish 
you first-class muleso” You know, that intelligent fellow—and he was intelli¬ 
gent—said, “No; f don’t want to do that.” “Well, now, then,” I told him— 
he said, “ I am so grateful; that is mighty nice in you.” 

He went on and made a fine crop and made some money, and the land was 
productive, and, as I suggested, he made a good crop, and got a good corn 
crop, and that fall—that summer rather—I went by there in my buggy. I 
hollered at him, and I said, “Henry, you want this farm again?” That is 
about all I ever say to them. “ Ves.” “ tin the same terms? ” “ Yes.” I 

said, “Better sell your mules.” “ tUi, no; I want to keep my mules.” I rented 
to him again on the same term.s and told him I would pay him .$.a0 for them. 
That fellow waited until the 1st day of January, and called tne up from (Ireen- 
ville, where that farm lay, Ikto in my office in the Busch Building, and says, 
“ Judge, I have sold my mules, aud I want you to come up and furnish me 
some more mule.s.” Well, us tlie nigger s.ald, that sort of aggravoked me. I 
didn’t say anything, but I got on the train and went ui) there. My sou works 
tor me himself, and there is no poetry about it. He works that one farm and 
looks after the balance. 

Chairman Wai,8h. How many acres? 

Judge Biukiks. One hundred and fifty octe.s; and he i.s a gimd one. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he a family? • * 

Judge Brooks. Yes, sir; he married a capable, sweet girl who graduated 
down here at Georgetown. And, then, I have another .sou who works a farm 
up here near Farmersvllle. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I interrupted you, .Judge. AVill you proceed? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. Well, I am glad you did. • I have been pulled around in 
court so much, nothing but a cyclone disturbs me. Now, then, I went up there 
and bought a couple of spans of mules and I had this son, you know, with me, 
and we put some roites around the necks of these mules and we c.arrled them 
on up tliere, aud that was 9 miles in the country, and I tell you that was not a 
very poetical version of It, either, and to carry four mules behind a buggy is 
some work. And we took them up there aud led them into the yard, and when 
I took them into the gate the man came bogging along down, and I says, “ Look 
here.” I says, “ Here is your mules.” I says, “ You didn’t treat me right. 
You mistreated me. You know I begged and nleud with you to sell the mules 
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soniPtlme ago. And then you wait until I was my busiest and then you notify 
me that you had sold the mules and that I had to furnish you some. And I am 
living up to my contract, and you did not.” “ Well,” he says, “ Judge, these 
mules got so high that I being a poor man I was afraid they might He down 
and die. And a fellow came along and offered me $400 a span for them and I 
just felt I had to .sell.” I says, “That’s all right, go on.” Now, he had a 
beautiful horse, a beautiful 16-hand 6 year old dapple gray buggy horse that 
I was very much struck with and I started one time to buy and something 
Interfered, .'or one of my brothers. I have one brother older and the other 
younger, by the way—luit something Interfered and I did not buy It. And he 
went to town and sold that horse for $22.5. And then that summer he went to 
town with that money and a lot more money and bought a fifteen hundred 
dollar automobile. Wasn’t that going some? Now, those are the facts, sir, 
that can be established out of the mouths of a hundred witnesses; yes, sir. 
And the way I happeneil to know that, I went bogging on up there with that 
boy of mine In the buggy and I heard an unearthly noise behind me and looked 
back and saw a nice auto, and I says, “ Son, <lrive out to the outside and let 
the gentleman have the smooth road.” And when he got on the opposite side 
of me I happened to glance in there, and I says, “ Look here, Ifarry, ain’t that 
Henry?” And he says, “ Ves.” And then 1 says to the boy, “Is that his?” 
And he says, “ Yes,” he says, “ for he bought that thing the other day and gave 
fifteen hundred dollars for it.” Well, the owner after that he wanted to know 
when I was coming up and he wanted to rent my laud and build him a garage, 
and I says, “ I don’t rent land to jiwiile wiio own garages, because a fellow that 
owns a garage ain’t got Industry enough to burn.” Now, that epitomises, to a 
large extent, the lack of frugality of those peoide. They wear Stetson hats 
and line slioes and just as good clotlies as you amt I. 

Chairman tYAi.sn. Is that customary among the tenants for them to wear 
Stetson hats and other dress tliat way at work? 

Judge Brooks. 5'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they buy those things on credit? 

Judge BnooKS. Well, on creilit a good many of them, and a good many of 
them are making money. They’ve got money in the hank. Take it down here 
in Ellis County, some of those tenants ahsolntely lend their landlords money. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this tenant still on the farm? 

Judge Brooks. No, sir. Like the Arab, he folded his tent and silently stole 
away. 

Chairman Walsit. Do you know where he went to? 

Juilge Brooks. 5’es; he went onto a poorer Jilace, and I understand he is 
dragging his slow lengths around C.reenville, 

Chairman Walsh. lta.s he lost his autiimohile? 

Judge Brooks. I don’t know; I presume so, because it was very largely 
mortgaged. 

Now, on that line I want to tell yon wiiat I do as to my farm tenants. I 
won’t permit them—unless they insist on it; I beg them not to do it—to buy a 
single, solitary dollar on credit. I go to the Itanks in advance, ns I have been 
doing for the past 2.5 years, I and my brothers, because what I do they do, and 
what they do I do, and I make the arrangements with the bank and let those 
tenants have the money as cheap as they would loan that amount of money to 
u.s—never exceeding It) per cent, winch is the maximum statutory rate of Inter¬ 
est, or conventional rate in Texas. They have been doing that, and to-day 
those tenants owq, me over $.5,600. They take that money and buy their pro¬ 
visions and buy their clothes, and when that Is out I go on another note again 
and let them have some more money. Some of them on my farm to-day owes 
me between .$400 and $500 in that way. I don’t get a cent out of It. 

Chairman Walsh. As ti nde, what Investments do they make with the money 
when they first get it? As a rule, what do they get the money for? 

Judge Brooks. They get the*money to buy clothing and food and raiment and 
pay for their extra labor, you know. Instead of trading at these big long- 
credit prices, they go in there and buy the food and the clothing just as cheap 
ns you and I could, because they had the money—borrowed the money from 
the bank—and they would go Into the store and say, I w'ant some goods, and 
they get them at the cash prices, which are about 50 or 75 per cent cheaper 
than they would buy them if they bought them on credit. And In that way I 
gave them all the way from $.50 to $200 a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you strike an average. Judge, as to the amount of 
land tracts that your tenants farm? You say one alert man would farm SO 
or maybe as high ns 100 acres? 
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•luilRe Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, whnt are the usual hohllnKs of your tenants? 

Judge Brooks. I reckon they would average about this way: If he has got a 
boy, a good, big boy that’s too little for a man and too big for a boy, 18 years 
old, but he can do very good work on the farm, and If he Is Industrious I would 
U>t that man and his son have 100 acres. But ordinarily, if he has no such 
a.ssistance as that and don’t show that he is alert and has business capacity 
such ns I suggested, I would rent him only 50 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. What amount of cotton will a one-team farmer make with 
DO acres an average year and an average quality of land? 

Judge Brooks. Of course. It depends on the land. The higher the grade of 
the land the more cotton. I have been talking about the land—say he plants 
20 acres of It in corn and 30 acres of It in cotton, or, to make a more con¬ 
venient calculation, say he plants 32 acres in cotton and 18 acres in corn. The 
corn replaces the corn that he used during the year making that crop. The 
32 acres of cotton—on my laud it averages something like half a bale of cotton 
to the acre. Of course, that is not an average for the United States; but my 
lands for the last 20 years have averaged me a half a bale of cotton to the 
acre. Some years I didn’t make that much; some years tlie bollworm ate It 
all up. Now, if that Is true, one-fourth of 32—tliat is the reason I suggested 
that acreage—I mean one-lialf of 32 would be 16 bales of cotton. Well, if he 
gets half of It, that would be 8 bales of cotton for himself. Then If he gets 
that which he has been doing pretty well lately until this war came on—some¬ 
thing like $50 for the seed and then the cotton—probably that is a little too 
high, $50—but say on that basis, why, that would be 50 times 8, or it 
would be $400. In addition to that he gets his home; he usually gets his wood, 
water, and garden. Now, here Is an economic problem I have been trying to 
solve with my tenancy that you gentlemen are more largely Interested in. I 
have offered to buy them four pigs when they would go on the farm in January, 
or along in the beginning of the year, and tohl tlicm that they could let them 
run there In my lot and with my stock and pick up the waste there and that 
along In November or December or along there they would have four hogs 
weighing, say, according to tlie character of the hog. If they h.ave taken proper 
care of it, weighing from 250 to 3(H) pounds. Well, that would give him his 
meat and lard enough to live on. Ard freciuently I lend them the money, and 
I proffer all the while to do that, to buy him a cow for all his needs ns to milk 
and butter. Then I have insisted and persisted and begged and plead with 
them to have chickens and eggs besides. Now, if you could po.ssibly give to 
each family in Texas his meat and his lanl, his milk and his butter, his chick¬ 
ens and his egg.s, why, we would have the most prosi)erous country that a 
benignant Heaven ever blessed with a smile. 

Chairman Walsh. And do they accept your proposition as to the pigs and 
the chickens and the cow usually? 

Judge Brooks. “No," he says, “I bail a hog last year and that old sow 
ate up all my wife’s chickens.” 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, tliey don't usually take them? 

Judge Brooks. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you think that none of your tenants in the past 
25 years have accepted your proimsitlon to pay a tliousand dollars down and 
getting him a place? 

Judge Brooks. Well, my dear sir, I don’t wish to be cynical, I am not. I 
have tried mighty hard to solve that problem, but it Is with no results. I 
think it points the truth of what the Savior says when he'say.s, “ You have 
the poor with you always.” About !)() per cent of the people don't want any¬ 
thing above to-day. They seem to proceed upon the peculiar economic con¬ 
ception that “ sufficient to the day la the evil thereof.” 

Chairman Walsh. In many instances did they have the $1,000 at different 
periods which they might have Invested? • 

Judge Brooks. Many of them did and tliey would blow It in. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they have bank accounts, many of them? 

Judge Brooks. Some of them did. 

Chairman Walsh. On your land has It been customary for the women and 
children to work In the fields? 

Judge Brooks. Not a great deal. On our grade of land the reason they 
can work so much more than in Mississippi, where I was raised, and In east 
Texas is on account of the fact that the high-grade black land does not raise 
crab grass; have you seen crab grass? 

38819“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-11 
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Chairman Walsh. I know a little about It. 

Judge Bbooks. You know what the pestiferous stuff Is; It clings to the 
cotton closer than any brother. You have to pick It off with your Angers atrf 
keep on picking It off. 

Chairman W\t_SH. There has been a great deal of suggestion about the pro¬ 
posed laws covering the relation between landlord and tenant; now, I under¬ 
stand there has been a law passed lately? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. By which It Is undertaken to restrict the contract made? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give your observation on the reasons, if there are 
any, for such a law and Its workings, practical or legal standpoint? 

Judge Brooks. Will you pardon me If I tell a joke? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; we would be glad to hear one, especially if It Illus¬ 
trates a point. 

Judge Brooks. 1 tell this because It so aptly Illustrates the pt>int you In¬ 
quired about and I am constrained to tell It at the expense of weariness. I 
was telling a friend of mine about It this morning. There was an old negro 
once that starteil Ashing, old Uncle Aleck, and he had one of these longnecked 
gourds that he put the worms in, and then put a rag In the end of the gourd 
to keep the worms from crawling out. And he was carrying this gourd to keep 
the worms from crawling out. And he was carrying this gourd in his hand 
as he went on down to the river to Ash, and ns he was going along he passed a 
cal)in with a little woolen-licailed pickaninny in front, and he came running 
up to him and said, “ Uncle Aleck, let me go a Ashing with you? ” And he said, 
“All right; come on.” and the little nigger went trotting along behind, and the 
little nigger took the gourd with the worms. And tiiis little pickaninny had on 
a pair of breeches that some wliite man had given his mammy, and the legs 
had been sawed off but the pockets had betm left their original size, and the 
little nigger twk this bait gourd and stuck it in one of the pockets, and when 
they got down to the creek he laid down by the side of it and went to sleep 
and rolled into the river. Welt, old Uncle Aleck threw off his coat and dived 
Into the water, and dived and ducked around, and Anally succeeded in getting 
out the little nigger and rollerl him around until tlie surplus water was out 
of him, and he got him back to life. Tiien a white man happened to come 
along and saw him pull tlie little pickaninny out of the wsiter, and he said 
to old Uncle Aleck, “ Wliat a marvelous act you did in risking your life for that 
little nigger; he must have been your son.” And old Uncle Aleck said, “No, 
boss; he ain’t no son of mine,” The white man said, “ Tlien he must be a son 
of a brother of yours.” And the old nigger said, “ No, boss; I ain’t got no 
brother. He tiln’t no son of no Itrotlier of mine.” “Tlien lie must have been 
a son of a very dear friend of yours,” and tlie old uncle said, “ No, boss; I 
ain’t never seen that nigger before in my life until I started Ashing.” And the 
man said, “ Well, why in the world did you act so heroically to save that tittle 
nigger’s life? ” Old Ihicle Aleck said, “ I don’t know nothing about your 
‘ heroic,’ but he fell in tlie river with the bait In his pocket, and that is tlie 
reason I went In and got him.” 

Now, the Jack Cades traveling around this country and in this State are 
like the locusts of Egypt; I reckon the Lord sent them here to try our patience; 
they have got mine pretty near the breaking point. They go running around 
the country talking about tlie trageily of the tenant farmers when we were 
in absolute harmony before these Jack Cades began to sing their siren song. 
So we had one itere running for governor and he told the tenantry of this 
country he was going to make it a misdemeanor for a man to rent his land for 
more than a third and a fourth and half. This siren song got them a coming 
and a going. Tliere are 200,000 tenants in the State and they were told that 
It would be made a misdemeanor, and when this drove of statesmen got to¬ 
gether down here, known as the Texas Legislature, they were sorely put as to 
how to keep faltli with these people that they had sung this siren song to, and 
what did they do? They went and fastened an amendment to the landlord lien 
law saying If you rented for more than that you simply forfeited your landlord 
lien. Now, the result Is, and the hypocrisy of it, that the soulless creditor who 
owns the land can take a mortgage on the crop and rent the land for $15 an acre, 
and put the tenant In the penitentiary If he takes a thing off of the farm. If 
they had passed the law that they really agitated there Is not a justice of the 
peace In the State of Texas that would not have declared tlie law unconstitu¬ 
tional. 
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The trouble with our country Is the pestiferous Jack Cades running around 
through'the country singing their siren songs of discontent; there Is the trouble 
about It You can black my face and put me out here 6 miles or 16 miles In 
any direction from this beautiful little city; make me swear that I will never 
stir off of the place, or go 6 miles beyond where I am forced to stop; you can go 
further and black my face so that It will never come off, and I will always be a 
cheap nigger, and I will have a home paid for In less than 10 years. Go<l 
Almighty makes a man, but a few votes can make an official, and a few nickels 
can make a rich man. 


Chairman Waish. You do not think that there Is any use for such a law? 

Judge Brooks. No more than there Is for a left-handed gimlet; and such a 
law would destroy the very purpose sought to be obtained. 

Chairman Walsh. With the number of tenants increasing In Texas—has It 
Increased in the last 10 years? 

Judge Bb(X)ks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it desirable or undesirable that they should Increase? 

Judge Brooks. My dear friend. It would be cruel for me to say that tenantry 
was desirable. It would show a gross and infamous disregard for my country. 
The great institutions of our Commonwealth, and of our Nation, depends upon 
the purity and sanctity of the hemes of this country and the more homes we 
have the more perpetuity we will have. 

Tl'.e Increase of tenantry is not because of the Impoverishment of the tenants, 
but It Is thetr improvidence. Pardon me; I know all about this question and I 
can prove it by living, breathing witnesses, every statement and suggestion I 
have made, for my veracity has never been questioned In the State of Texas, 
except by the Jack Cades, whom I have scored every time I have been on the 


stump. The reason of the increase Is tins: In the early days when I was 
younger you could come down here and for $5 an acre you couid buy a section 
of land near Dallas. Perhaps If you got pretty close to town you might have 
to pay .$10 an acre, but you could get It for .$5 an acre a little farther out. 
Many noble spirits, with their fortunes destroyed In the old States, and having 
lost all they had In the strife in those old States, came to Texas and bought 
those lands. Say one of them bought a section, and I will use that to typify 
the condition and growth of this co\iutry. Now, at first there was no use of 
raising cotton much; he could use a few bales to buy some groceries or goods 
at the store; he would put tliree or four bales of cotton on his old ramshackle 
wagon. If he raised that much, and go to town and trade It for goods. On the 
rest of the land he would raise some corn and have a garden where he could, 
but the rest of the land, maybe .^00 acres of it, he used ns a pasture; probably 
it was not even fenced, and he would raise cattle and they grew on there and 
he would save up by living frugally and buy more cuttle and tliey wouUl 
multiply until he had quite a drove of them. This was down In the black belt 
W'lthin n radius of 100 miles of Dallas, and that was characteristic of the gen¬ 
eral conditions. After a wliile tliey ate out the native grass and other people 
came in and the land became more valuable there as compared with the western 
country wliere it was cbcaiicr, and many of tlie pioneers here sold out for $15 or 
.$20 an acre and went out West for the purpose of raising their cattle. Some 
sold their tattle and Improved the land and put It in cultivation. The man 
and his wife would struggle to save and buy more land; they would live frugally 
and by practicing rigid economy would save enough to buy another 50 acres. 
And after a while they would put up a little house and rent a part of the land 
to a tenant and then later they would rent more of the land to other tenants 
and in that way the tenantry has Increased. The ffenant wlis not able to buv 
a farm, and It Is one of the most beneficial things that cun be done him to 
rent to him, and how idiolic it Is to talk about charity. 

When I first bought land In Texas 1 bought It at from $30 to $35 an acre- 
1 have no land that did not cost me at least $30 an acre. When I was a 
young straggling lawyer, when land was chcfft), I did not have the money 
to buy and when I was ready to buy It had gone up. 

The tenantry is increasing because they are putting In more laud. 

There is another reason for the larger holdings In this country. The verv 
If‘ f comparatively high as to what It had cost, the 

owner would sell It and go to town or go out West. I can point out 100 men 
A Grayson County—sold their land and left the county because the 
^'“s the very reason they ought to have held It: 
f f adjoining farmer, who had a big farm already, 
ue paid what was asked for it, and now the result Is that he becomes an 
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Chairman Walsh. I know a little about It. 

Judge Bbooks. You know what the pestiferous stuff Is; It clings to the 
cotton closer than any brother. You have to pick It off with your Angers atrf 
keep on picking It off. 

Chairman W\t_SH. There has been a great deal of suggestion about the pro¬ 
posed laws covering the relation between landlord and tenant; now, I under¬ 
stand there has been a law passed lately? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. By which It Is undertaken to restrict the contract made? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give your observation on the reasons, if there are 
any, for such a law and Its workings, practical or legal standpoint? 

Judge Brooks. Will you pardon me If I tell a joke? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; we would be glad to hear one, especially if It Illus¬ 
trates a point. 

Judge Brooks. 1 tell this because It so aptly Illustrates the pt>int you In¬ 
quired about and I am constrained to tell It at the expense of weariness. I 
was telling a friend of mine about It this morning. There was an old negro 
once that starteil Ashing, old Uncle Aleck, and he had one of these longnecked 
gourds that he put the worms in, and then put a rag In the end of the gourd 
to keep the worms from crawling out. And he was carrying this gourd to keep 
the worms from crawling out. And he was carrying this gourd in his hand 
as he went on down to the river to Ash, and ns he was going along he passed a 
cal)in with a little woolen-licailed pickaninny in front, and he came running 
up to him and said, “ Uncle Aleck, let me go a Ashing with you? ” And he said, 
“All right; come on.” and the little nigger went trotting along behind, and the 
little nigger took the gourd with the worms. And tiiis little pickaninny had on 
a pair of breeches that some wliite man had given his mammy, and the legs 
had been sawed off but the pockets had betm left their original size, and the 
little nigger twk this bait gourd and stuck it in one of the pockets, and when 
they got down to the creek he laid down by the side of it and went to sleep 
and rolled into the river. Welt, old Uncle Aleck threw off his coat and dived 
Into the water, and dived and ducked around, and Anally succeeded in getting 
out the little nigger and rollerl him around until tlie surplus water was out 
of him, and he got him back to life. Tiien a white man happened to come 
along and saw him pull tlie little pickaninny out of the wsiter, and he said 
to old Uncle Aleck, “ Wliat a marvelous act you did in risking your life for that 
little nigger; he must have been your son.” And old Uncle Aleck said, “No, 
boss; he ain’t no son of mine,” The white man said, “ Tlien he must be a son 
of a brother of yours.” And the old nigger said, “ No, boss; I ain’t got no 
brother. He tiln’t no son of no Itrotlier of mine.” “Tlien lie must have been 
a son of a very dear friend of yours,” and tlie old uncle said, “ No, boss; I 
ain’t never seen that nigger before in my life until I started Ashing.” And the 
man said, “ Well, why in the world did you act so heroically to save that tittle 
nigger’s life? ” Old Ihicle Aleck said, “ I don’t know nothing about your 
‘ heroic,’ but he fell in tlie river with the bait In his pocket, and that is tlie 
reason I went In and got him.” 

Now, the Jack Cades traveling around this country and in this State are 
like the locusts of Egypt; I reckon the Lord sent them here to try our patience; 
they have got mine pretty near the breaking point. They go running around 
the country talking about tlie trageily of the tenant farmers when we were 
in absolute harmony before these Jack Cades began to sing their siren song. 
So we had one itere running for governor and he told the tenantry of this 
country he was going to make it a misdemeanor for a man to rent his land for 
more than a third and a fourth and half. This siren song got them a coming 
and a going. Tliere are 200,000 tenants in the State and they were told that 
It would be made a misdemeanor, and when this drove of statesmen got to¬ 
gether down here, known as the Texas Legislature, they were sorely put as to 
how to keep faltli with these people that they had sung this siren song to, and 
what did they do? They went and fastened an amendment to the landlord lien 
law saying If you rented for more than that you simply forfeited your landlord 
lien. Now, the result Is, and the hypocrisy of it, that the soulless creditor who 
owns the land can take a mortgage on the crop and rent the land for $15 an acre, 
and put the tenant In the penitentiary If he takes a thing off of the farm. If 
they had passed the law that they really agitated there Is not a justice of the 
peace In the State of Texas that would not have declared tlie law unconstitu¬ 
tional. 
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Clinlrmnn Wai,sh. All in one county? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes. 

Chnlnnnn Walsh. How Is the labor organized on the farm? 

Prof. Alvobd. We rent about one-third of this land on a third and fourth basis 
to men who operate it as their own farms, eacli renting from 50 to 150 acres; 
and the balance of It we operate ourselves. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the crops raised by the tenants? 

Prof. Alvobd. They are under contract to put at least 20 per cent of their land 
in feed and the balance of it they can put in cotton, but we require them to grow 
at least 20 per cent of the land in feed. This year I think they are growing 
more; but that is optional with them. Some raise more feed than others, but 
we require them to raise some. 

Chairman W'alsh. Is it optional with them as to what they do with the rest 
of the land? 

Prof. Alvobd. They do as they please about that; generally they raise cotton. 
Some are Inclined to raise more feed than cotton, but the most raise cotton. 
It is good cotton land; it is good for any kind of crops, but they would rather 
handle a cotton crop than any other. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say Is the size of your tenant holdings? 

Prof. Alvobd. Prom 50 to 150 aVres. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that what is called the one-team farm down there? 

Prof. Alvobd. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What does it take to operate it? 

Prof. Ai.vokd. Why, a man should have three teams, where they operate 150 
acres. 

Chairman Walsh. And what does the acreage run for a one-team farm? 

Prof. Alvobd. We expect a man to cultivate 50 acres with one team. 

fihairman Walsh. On your farms, do the women and children work in the 
fields? 

Prof. Alvobd. You mean the year round? 

Chairman Walsh. No; any time during the year? It has been testifle<l here 
that they would work at certain times, chopping cotton, tliat tliey picked cotton 
and plante<l some. 

Prof. Alvobd. 1,think I have only seen one tenant, a man came down from 
Nohra.ska last year; he is a man tliat owns a farm in Nebra.skn. by the way, and 
he is a very thrifty young man; had some brothers living in the country, and I 
rented 50 acres to him. I think I saw his wife working in the fields a few days 
last year. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the only one that you know of, of your tenants? 

Prof. Alvobd. Among the white people. 

Chairman Wat.sh. .Are there any negro women working in the fields? 

Prof. Alvobd. We do not have any negroes. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you mean by saying white people? 

Prof. Alvobd. I refer to Mexicans. We have sonu! Mexican laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the Mexicans—do they work in the fields, tlie women? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir; at times they do. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the children work in the fields, from 7 years up, on 
your farms? 

Prof. Alvobd. I do not know their ages. We do not encourage them to do 
that, you understand. We do not employ them by tlie day, but sometimes a 
man will take a contract to chop 50 acres of cotton, and he will take his family 
down to the field, the little fellows with him, and I don’t know how old they are; 
sometimes they work and sometimes they play arounS there. * 

Chairman Walsh. Have you noticed any of them working in tlie field ns 
loung as 7 and 8 years? 

Prof. Alvobd. I do not think so, not doing the regular work. 

Chairman Walsh. How about girls of the family? 

Prof. Alvobd. Why, they work the same as thd boys do. 

Chairman Walsh. How many laborers do you have on your farms that are 
employed by the month or by the day? 

Prof. Alvobd. I could not tell you. It varies at different times of the year, 
of course, but I would say we have about 20 regular men on one farm, the 
average of them, our farms average about a thousand acres, and we have 
about 20 regular laborers, from 20 to 25 on the pay roll. 

Chairman Walsh. What are tlielr nationalities, as a rule. Professor? 

Prof. Alvobd. Mexican. 

Chairman Walsh. What rate of wages do you pay them? 
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Prof. Alvobd. We are paying at the present thne, 80 cents per day. 

Chairman Walsh. And how do they- 

Prof. Alvobd (Interrupting). We always paid a dollar a day until this Inst 
year. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you working on the place? How many 
working at 80 cents per day, now? 

Prof. Ai.vobd. About 20 to 25 on each farm. 

Chairman Walsh. How many altogether? 

Prof. Alvobd. We have six of those farms that we operate In that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that Include tlieir board? 

Prof. Alvobd. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have boarding arrangements, boarding houses, or 
something of that kind? 

Prof. Alvobd. No; they board themselves. You see if tlie man—suppose a 
Mexican working has a .son or two boys In the family, we pay the same wages 
to the three of them, and tliey work in the same family. 

Chairman Walsh. How old would a boy have to be to get 80 cents a day? 

Prof. Alvobd. Wliy, al)out 14 or 15 years. We do not make a distinction, if 
tliese people drive the team, you see, the work is mostly teamwork, and If they 
are al)le to drive a team we pay the same ns we do to tlie men. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this staff of 20 men on tlie farm employed all the year 
round? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many days a year would you say tliey work? 

Prof. Alvobd. We give them work every day tliey want work. 

Chairman Walsh. Does tlint include Sundays? 

Prof. Alvobd. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Krery day of the week? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are tliey paid liy the day, week, or montli? 

Prof. Alvobd. By the day. 

Chairman Walsh. How often are they paid? 

Prof. Alvobd. I’ald once a month; tliat is, their accounts are settled once a 
montli. i 

Chairman Walsh. Are they paid In cash ? ' 

Prof. Alvobd. Whatever balance is coming to them is paid in cash. 

Chairman Walsh. And what deductions are there from tlie pay? 

Prof. Alvobd. We have a hospital organization on the ranch tliat is mutual, 
optional with the laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. Are all your laborers Mexicans? 

Prof. Alvobd. No, sir; not all of tlieni, the farm laborers are all Mexicans. 

Chairman Walsh. How many laborers, I mean? 

Prof. Alvobd. All the Mexicans and everybody else on tlie ranch pays 2 per 
cent of their salary Into a hospital fund, the Coleman-Fulton Pasture Co. has 
nothing to do with it. Under the association rules, what is called the associa¬ 
tion—the hospital association, each man pays in 2 per cent of Ills salary no 
mutter how muclt it amounts to, and that is deducted, whatever it might 
amount to. If a man has worked 10 days, it is deducted, and it he has not 
worked 10 days there is not any deduction. This is an association for the 
purpose of mutual protection. 

Chairman Walsh. Who holds the money? 

Prof. Alvobd. A committee of tlie employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they have it deposited some place? 

Prot Alvobd. They deposit it in the bank, to tlie credit of the hospital 
association. We hire a doctor. 

Chairman Walsh. How much do they have on hand, usually? 

Prof. Alvobd. It kept accumulating until we had about fifteen or sixteen 
hundred dollars. It has gradutlly decreased during the last year, and now It is 
down to about eleven hundred dollars. Tlie Coleman-Fulton Pasture Co. 
furnishes the building and all the equipment, without any rent charges, and the 
employees have free medical service; when a man is sick he is taken care of, 
taken to the hospital. It Is a very nice hospital, well equipped, as good us there 
Is In the city of Dallas, I supposa And he is taken there and taken care of 
without any cost or board; he has medical attendance and everything until he 
Is fully recovered and able to go to work again. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the doctors treat the families? 
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Prof Alvobo If an employee’s family Is sick, he gets a reduction In rates, at 
the reeular rate, whatever that might ba I think it is two-thrlds of what is 
usuaUy charged. And of course that Is taken out of his account, and also such 
amounts as might have been advanced on hla account 

Chairman Walsh, Do you run the stores? Do you have commissary stores? 


1 rOI. i. vumi. xco. 

Chairman Walsh, Do these laborers run credit accounts with the stores? 

Prof, Alvoed. No, sir; not with the stores. But we have a system of coupon 
books: the foreman, the boss on each farm, has coupon books that he Issues, and 
these are good for credit, 

Chiiirninn Walsh, Just describe those coupon books. 

Prof. Alvosd. They are simply coupon books, either $1, $2, $5, as the case 
may be. 

Chairman 'Walsh, Have you one with you? 

Prof. Alvoed. I don’t know whether I have or not. I usually carry one. 
Everybody uses them. I get mine the same as everybody else does. [Handing 
book to chairman.] Well. I don’t want you to take this. It Is worth about $T. 

Chairman Walsh, If we take It. we will pay you the $7. 

Prof. Alvoed. I do not know what there is In It. I expect there is that 


balance. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is only good for merchandise? 


Prof. Alvoed. For merchandise anywhere. 

Chairman Walsh. Does—among the Mexican laborers, does It pass as cur¬ 


rency '! 

Prof. Alvoed. Yes, sir. That Is, In our stores we take It. 

Chairman Wai,sh. How are these issued? I see that is a $10 book? 

Prof. Alvoed. Those are Issued by the farm foreman. He has those books on 
band, and if a man wants anything- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). He gives him a book? 

Prof. Alvoed. He gives him a book. 

Chairman Walsh. Then It Is charged against his account? 

Prof. Ai.voed. He keeps the account; yes. We do that for the purpose of 
reducing the accmmtiug exitense. We oiterate our stores on a very small mar¬ 
gin, and if it is peccssary to keep bookkeepers to keep an accurate account of 
each man’s items—a Mexican will come in any buy 5 cents’ worth of potatoes 
and 5 cents’ worth of sugar, and 10 cents’ worth of flour, and if we would have 
to make a 5-cent charge for each one of those items, it would take a force of 
bookkeepers to keep their accounts. So we Issue these books and he can buy 
whatever he chooses and get it at the same price as if he paid cash. 

Chairman AValsh. What method have you for dealing with the seasonal 
labor—do you require seasonal labor? « 

Prof. Alvoed. Yes. 

Chairman AA'alsh. At certain times of the year when you need more help 
than others? 

Prof. Alvoed. Yes, sir; we have more men sometimes than at others. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you get the Mexicans to recruit your labor 
supply? 

Prof. Alvoed. They drift In, perhaps .TO per cent of tliem; the extra ones 
drift in during the year. AVe sometimes employ them and sometimes we do 
not. AA’e have some extra houses, you know, and when a family comes along 
and wants to live in the house we let them live in there. I do not know w’here 
they come from. They may move from Corpus Chrlstl, or.from the neighbor¬ 
hood there. * 

Chairman Walsh. How about the other .TO per cent? 

Prof. Alvoed. Well, since I have been there I have employed a man who has 
recruited them In Lare<lo, Tex., and brought them to us. He Is a young man, 
graduate of an agricultural college, educated ft College Station. I employed 
him because he was a very competent young man, and lived In Laredo. His 
father Is In the brokerage business there, and I think has some large holdings. 
He Is a boy who was raised In Laredo and knows all those people. You see, 
at certain seasons of the year they are growing onions near Laredo, and these 
people work in the onion fields, and after the onions are harvested there is 
nothing for them to do there until fall, and they come Into Laredo; you see, 
they work in the onion fields along this river, Rio Grande [Indicating on map], 
and out In this part here, Cotulla, Tex., and through here, Pearsall, Tex. [indl- 
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cntlngl, and when the cotton crop gets ready to harvest they drift over Into 
this counti'y here, Nueces, San Patricio, and Bee Counties [Indicating], and 
pick cotton. And when the season Is over they go back to Ladero again. But 
our labor supply, most of It, stays right through the season. We have arrange- 
men'ts that we take care of them during the season, and at the end of the 
season we take them back to Laredo and put them back where they came from. 

Chairman Walsh. Do your day laborers pay rent for their rooms and 
houses? 

Prof. Alvokd. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What arrangements do you have? 

Prof. Anvoan. We have very comfortable houses for them. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe them, please. 

Prof. Ai.vobd. They are two-room houses, 14 feet wide and 28 and 22 feet 
long, divided , into two rooms. The most of them are screened, and to each of 
them there is a hydrant of fresh water at the gallery, and they can step out 
to the gallery In front of the house and draw the water. And their wood is 
provided for them at the door. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you had any strikes on the place? 

Prof. At.vord. No, sir; not general strikes. There was a hunch of Mexicans 
“ struck ” last fall. We were paying, I think, 60 cents a hundred for picking 
cotton, and they wanted 75, and they said if we didn’t pay them they would 
go where they could get it, and my man told them to go, and they went. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Prof. Alvoed. I think there were 15 or 20. 

Chairman Walsh. Left anybody? 

Prof. Alvoed. Yes. They went among the farmers scattered around here 
and there. I don’t think many of them left the country; simply went out 
and went to work for other men. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the educational conditions? 

Prof. Alvoed. We employ an educated man or woman, Mexican teacher, I 
think now that they are all Mexicans. I have—we have four Mexican schools 
on the ranch. We employ these teachers and iiay them the same as we pay 
our farm laborer, not the same wages, but we pay them, and charge It up to 
the account against labor, and we maintain school for six 'inonths In the year, 
to which they send their childi’en free. ' 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, will moderate machinery or new methods 
have any effect upon the evolution of farm industry In the South? What Is 
the development along that line? 

Prof. Alvoed. Well, I have given a great deal of study to the subject of 
machinery, with reference to farming, and I think as the speaker before me said, 
that the amount of money that a m%n will make in a farming enterprise will 
depend to a large extent upon the motive equipment, the motive power. In 
other words, the elllolency of the man don’t count for so much when It comes 
to do a day’s work on the farm now as the eltlciency of the motive force that 
he has, his teams and tools. If a man has got a very small sorry mule, and 
one plow, he can not do much In a day. But if he drives four big mules and a 
big plow he can do a great deal. It Is the same as It is In any other enterprise, 
the more power you have got per man, the greater will be your profits. 

Chairman Walsh. Why don’t you employ white labor on your place? 

Prof. Alvoed. There Is not enough white labor In the country to supply our 
place. 

Chairman Walsjj. Then It Is simply a matter of supply, Is It? 

Prof. Alvoed. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any white laborers? 

Prof. Alvoed. We have a good many white laborers on the place. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you pay the white labor? 

Prof. Alvoed. Twenty-five dollars a month, and some of the boys get $30. 
The skilled, It Is owing to whalf they can do. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men get $25 a mrath and board? 

Prof. Alvoed. You mean among the farm hands? 

Chairman Walsh. Whatever you are talking about there. 

Prot Alvoed. We have a great many employees outside of the farm hands. 

Chairman Walsh. I asked you why you didn’t employ white farm laborers, 
and you said the supply was sufficient 

Prof. Alvoed. Wasn’t sufficient. 

Chairman Walsh. You said you did not have many white men, and T asked 
you what you paid the white men, and you said from $25 to $30 a month. 
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U“t US keep ou llie farm situation. Have you 


Prof Ai.vobd. I am referring to tlie farm hands. We liave meehanlrs ami 
artianim that 1*110 UD to $2.50 ftiid $3 fiiul $3.50 a <iaj. 

PhalriMn Wai^sh. My question was, liow many fanners—how many farm 
hanSs yTSave getUng iom $25 to $30 a month and board. 

Prof. Alvoed. I should think probably Ifi. 

^JotTvor-^^el.l’rse^ "ith the si. 

'“SSai'r mnnfmen have you getting $2.5 a month and board? 

Prof. Ai.voKn. Tou mean farm hands? 

Uhalrman Walsh. Whatever you have lieen talking about. 

Prof Alvobd. You see, we have a great many employees outside of farm 

’’"chairman Walsh. I asked you why you did not employ white farm labor 
and I believe you said the supply was not jjreat enough. 

Prof. ALVORO.^The supply is not sufficient. , , , , 

Cliairman Walsh. And you said you did have many white men, and I ask^l 
you what wages you were paying, and you said you were paying $_o a month 

" Prof. Alvokd. We liave meolianlcs and artisans getting larger wages, getting 
$2 and $2.2,5, and $2..50 and $3. „ , , 

Chairnian Walsh. My question was, liow many farm laborers have you 
who are getting .$23 a month and board. 

Prof. Alvobd. I suppose probably 15. 

Chairman Walsh. Out of a total number of bow many? 

Prof. Alvobd. Well, we own other farms not couneeted with the Gregory 
plaee, I suppose you understand. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, now, 
a lot of Mexican labor? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the only reason you liave them is because the supply 
of white labor is not tliere? Is tliat correct? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Woulil you employ the wlilte labor tliat was there? 

I'rof. Alvobd. I would if I could get tlie efflciency out of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you employ the Mexican laborers for the reason that 
you get them cheaper? 

Prof. Alvobd. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. What do you tliink aliout that rate of pay for a man of 
80 cents a day and buy his own provisions In that country? Is it considered a 
fair rate of wgos? 

Prof. Alvobd. Y'es, sir; at the present time. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliiit is your opinion us to tlie general housing condition-s 
of tenants in Texas? . . r 

Prof. Alvobd. Well, some of tliem are not so good as tliey ought to he, but I 
think ours are very satisfactory. I liave some photographs here I would like 
to show you if you wish to see tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to see tliem. 

Prof. Alvobd. There Is the first temiiit lionse we built on the ranch. I think 
that house has been up some 9 or 10 years. 

Chairman Walsh. How many rooms? 

Prof. Alvobd. I tliink four rooms and two galleries. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please let us have those for oiir record—those 
pictures? , , , 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. Now, tliere is one of a later type tliat we have Just 
built. 

Chairman Walsh. How many rooms docs tlmt have? 

Prof. Alvobd. Four rooms and a big closet foUa bathroom. Now, Iiere Is one 
of the tenant farms. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do these Mexican laborers live in these liouses? 

Prof. Alvobd. No ; those are tenant houses; tliat is, I have just one that will 
show a Mexican house back of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you one that shows a Mexican house? 

Prof. Alvobd. Just right back of that building there. 

Prof. Holman. Have you some of those pictures we took down there with you? 

Prof. Alvobd. I don’t believe I have. 

Prof. Holman. Showing the Mexican houses and the cooking outside? 
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Prof. Ai.vobd. I think those are in another bunch which I left at home. But 
you wiil find a picture of the Mexican house on the back of that one there 
[indicating]. These refer to different features. I think they are self-explana- 
tor,\\ (The witness hereupon submitted a series of 14 photographs. They are 
notK^nted.) 

Chairman Wai.sh. How is your place policed and how is order kept on the 
Taft ranch? 

Prof. Ai.voBD. Why, it Is just the same as any county. We do not pay any 
attention to it ourselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any otScials—that Is, deputy sheriffs or con¬ 
stables or anything of that sort—In your employ? 

Prof. Ai.vobd. Not In our employ; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And how much hay do you raise on these six farms? 
I wish you would just give the production of those six farms. 

Prof. Alvobd. I could not give it to you offhand, sir; but we produce a large 
amount. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? 

I'rof. Alvobd. Oh, I should say that each farm would raise LTO tons a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Of hay? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what was your total production of cotton last year? 

Prof. Alvobd. Two thousand three hundred bales on the six farms. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you approximate your production with reference to 
the different sort of holdings? 

Prof. Alvobd. Well, one of these farms is about 1,000 acres, and it had about 
250 acres in feetl and about 7,50 in cotton, and we got approximately a half a 
bale of cotton to the acre. The balance of tlie land was planted in katir corn 
and milo maize and Indian corn and redtop cane for hay. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hogs do you raise? 

Prof. Alvobd. On each of these farms we ral.se from 75 to 100 and 150 hogs. 

Chairman Walsh. Do your tenants raise hogs? 

Prof. Alvobd. We encourage them to, if they will. 

Chairman Walsh. And do any of them? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. What percentage of, them? ' 

Prof. Alvobd. I would say about halt of our tenants produce meat for them¬ 
selves during the wintertime. 

Chairman Walsh. And how al)out dairy i)ro<lncts? 

Prof. Alvobd. We produce a large amount of dairy prmlucts. I think all our 
tenants have their own cows. 

Chairman Walsh. Your tenants seem to be satisfied with their condition? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yea; I think so. We could rent our farms a great many 
times over if we had more houses for them. It is just a question of getting 
the land in cultivation and providing places for tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your company acquiring more land? 

Prof. Alvobd. No, sir; they have been selling. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been selling? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your highest holding in acreage? 

Prof. Alvobd. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. How much have you sold from time to time? 

Prof. Alvobd. Two hundred acres were sold to a party not very long ago. 
I think It was the year before last, and I think a tract of something like 
4,(XX) or 5,000 acres was sold. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been there? 

Prof. Alvobd. Three and a half years. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you encourage your tenants to buy land? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. From your own company? 

Prof. Alvobd. We have sold some of our tenants land; but you see there Is 
lots of land In the country there for sale and they have bought where they 
could get the best bargain. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land have you sold to tenants? 

Prof. Alvobd. I could not say how much. 

Chairman Wamh. Do you have any plan for encouraging them to buy land? 

Prof. Alvobd. We encourage all kinds of trades. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any proposition such as has been suggested 
by some of the other witnesses that they might Invest In land belonging to 
you? 
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Prof. Alvobd. No, sir; nobody has suggested that. They have their own 
noney and they do as they please, and most of them have got their eyes 
)n a farm, and when they get money enough to make the flrsl payment on 
me they buy It. 

Chairman Walsh. Do any of these Mexicans become home owners? 

Prof. Alvobd. Some buy land. 

Chairman WAr.8H. Any since you have been there? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any that have been on your place? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir; a man that farmed lust year for me has bought ft 
dace. 

Chairman Walsh. How large? 

Prof. Alvobd. I think about fJ acres, and he paid $100 an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the tenant farmers around there; what would you 
iay the average earnings of a one-team farmer would be? 

Prof. Alvobd. Well, I had one man that farmed 50 acres. The great trouble 
IS that most tenants, as the speaker preceding me state<l, have not got that 
:hrift and business ability to make money out of it. Most of these men spread 
their work over too mmdi land and do not cultivate it sufficiently to make the 
maximum amount out of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, regardless of that, what do they make? 

Prof. Alvobd. Well, one man—now, this Is not an exceptional case, although 
It Is a good case. But we have had other men that have done just as well. 
One man a year ago farmed 50 acres of land amt got 53 bales of cotton. Now, 
that was in good land, and he had that 50 acres and got 03 bales of cotton 
from It. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how many of those have you had? 

Prof. Alvobd. That was on 50 acre.s. By the way, he owned 400 acres of 
his own land that he had rented out, but he lived in town and had nothing 
else to do and he wanted to farm and we rented it to him. And we rented 
It to him again tliis year, but he did not get so much cotton because of a 
different kind of season. 

Chairman Walsh. How many bales did he get this year? 

Prof. Alvobd. He mly got 27 bales. 

■ Chairman Wai.sH. Twenty-seven bales off of tlie .50 acres this year? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir; and it was the same laud tliis year on which he 
raised the 27 bales us tliat on whicli he raised the 53 bales. The difference 
was in the insects and otlier diseases of tlie cotton. The cost of producing 
cotton Is determintBl more by climatic conditions and insects pects than any 
otlier one factor. Tlie average cotton grower is a good farmer and keeps 
his crop clean and takes good care of It and oftentimes puts enough labor 
on it to make a maximum croii; but the insect ravages damage it, and the 
Insect pests get it. 

Cliuirman Walsh. Now, please answer the original question, if you can; 
(ihout wliat is the average net earnings per year of the tenant farmer with 
one team on your place? 

Prof. Alvobd. Well, I could not say, offhand, what the average would be; but, 
generally speaking, he ouglit to get a gross return for his work on ,50 acres of 
laud. If he provides the feed for his team on the outside, you understand—that 
Is, If he works all his land In cotton—he ought to get a gross return of a 
thousand to fifteen hundred dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And does he get that on you place? 

Prof. Alvobd. I could not give you the figures offhiind. • 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon keep liooks so that lliat could be given? 

Prof. Alvobd. Wliy, the books would .show what rents he had paid; but we do 
not know what he might make, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. It would show what his gross profit on the proposition 
would be? ’ • 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, will yon please furnish us, sending to our field head¬ 
quarters In Chicago, the gross returns of all your tenants for the past three 
years? 

Prof. Alvobd. If It can be done. I think the books will show. 

Chairman Walsh. That will be all, thank you, Profe.ssor. Please remain la 
attendance, as there might be a question I would want to ask you later. 

Mr. Green. 
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TESTIMONY OP MR. /OSEPH P. OREEN. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. State your name, please? 

Mr. Geeen. Joseph F. Green. 

Ckairiuan WAt-sit. Where do you reside, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Gregory, Tex. 

Chairman Wai.su. Are you connected with what are known ns the Taft 
properties? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where are they located, please? 

Mr. Green. This farm which you speak of Is located in San Patricio County, 
Tex. It has three or four towns either on the ranch or adjoining the ranch. 
Chairman Walsh. Name the towns, please? 

Sir, Green. Sinton originally was on the ranch. It adjoins it now. Taft Is 
on the ranch. Gregory Is on the ranch; Portland is on the ranch. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many acres have you there? 

Mr. Green. We have about 80,000 acres now. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you have any other ranch property—that is, that 
this company owns—under lease? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

tlhairman Walsh. What i.s the Catarina ranch? 

Jlr. GstuiN. That belongs to Mrs. Taft. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acres in tliat? 

Mr. Green. I tliink 2:’4,000 acr<w. 

Clialrman Walsh. Where is tliat located? 

Mr. Green. Tliat is located in Dimmit and Webb Counties. 

Clialrman Walsh. Do you have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Are you general manager for tliat. also? 

Mr. Green. No; I liave it lea.sed; that is, a partner and myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, to whom? 

Mr. Green. We lease it. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, you lease it jiersonally? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

(thairnian Walsh. Do you have tenants on that land? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you do with that land? 

Mr. Green. Run cattle on it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long does your lease run. ]>lease, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Five years. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish now—first, is the comiiany tiiat manages these six 

farin.s, I believe you call them- 

Mr. Green (intcrruiiting). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). coriioration of the State of Texas? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie name of the corporation? 

Mr. Green. Coleman-Fulton Pasture <!o. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, does tlie Coleman-Fulton Pasture Co. also run .stores? 
Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any other corporations that had any part—con¬ 
duct any part of the operations? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wals?i. Any Subsidiary corporations of any kind? 

Mr. Green. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You keep the ranch account .separately, do you, from the 
store account? 

Mr. Green. Well, it Is all kept through the supie Iiead olhce. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Where is'the head offlce? 

Mr. Green. At Gregory. 

Chairman Wal,sh. What Is the capital stock of the company? 

Mr. Green. Eight hundreil and forty-nine thousand seven hundred dollars. 
Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many stockholders there are? 

Mr. Green. About 20. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the stock for .sale any place? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 
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Mr. Green. Well, It Is all for sale—well, Mr. Taft’s stock Is for sale, and 
what I have Is for sale. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the par value of the stock? 

Mr. Green. Well, I couldn’t tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the actual value of It? .* 

Mr. Green. I couldn’t tell you that. I don’t know. I would tell you If I 
knew. 

Chairman Walsh. That that Is for sale—for Instance, Mr. Taft’s stock— 
what does he want for It? 

Jlr. Green. I don’t know as he has set a price recently on It. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, yours, then? 

Mr. Green. The last stock that I .sold I sold for .$250 a share. I sold about 
one-thtrd of my stock at that price. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember what the par value of It is? 

Jlr. Green. Oh, $100 a share. Excuse me. 

Chairman Walsh. How Ions has the company owned that place? 

Jlr. Green. I think It was in 1881 that It was lncorporate<l. 

Chairman Walsh. How Ions have you been there, Jlr. Green? 

Jlr. Green. Fifteen years this comlns June. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you own cotton gins? 

Jlr. Green. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a separate company owns cotton gins? 

Jlr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of tlmt company? 

Jlr. Green. I believe the Taft Oil & Gin Co. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What Is the capital? 

Mr. Green. One hundred and fifty tliousand dollars. It Is not a corporation; 
it is Just a partnership. 

Chairman W.vlsh. How many stockholders in that, or partners? 

Mr. Green. Three. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Wlait was jaair net profit in tliat last year? 

Jlr. Green. This last past year? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Jlr. Green. Weil. 1 don’t know. I could possible answer your question by 
saying that the $130,000 put in five ^-enrs ago has never paid any dividends, 
and there has been none <lrawn out: and, of course, you will find out if this Is 
correct—the usual time for closing hooks in the oil-mili btislness is the 1st of 
April of each year, after the product Is all sold. But, as near as I can get at 
It now, 1 would say that the property was worth ahout .$1.50,000 and possibly 
4 Interest; but there has been notldng ever drawn out. 

Chairtnan Walsh. Failed to make it, or accumulating a reserve, or what? 

Mr. Green. Yes; failed to make it. We liave had some put into improve¬ 
ments each year, but the depreciation in that kind of property is very rapid 
Indeetl. A gin that Is good property to-day in five years Is worthless, and in 
three years It Is not worth 50 cents on the dollar. 

Chairman Walsh. How much money lias the partnership or company now? 

Jlr. Green. Over and above their Indebtedness? 

Chairman Walsh. No; how raucli- 

Jlr. Green (interrupting). I think about $.5,000 or .$6,000 over and above 
their Indebtedness. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is tlie Indebtedness? 

Jlr. Green. 1 think the indebtedness Is about $5,000 or $6,000. 

Chairman Walsh. And that would represent, then,^ny profits you had made 
In that time? 

Mr. Green. Well, it would take all that to put the property In condition by 
the time we repair each year. Gin property must be repaired and gone over, 
and the boilers must be fixed, and all the machinery must be Improved; and it 
.would take, I would say, about what we have og hand to put the property In 
condition to operate next year. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Alvord has Introduced one of these coupon books In 
evidence here. Do your renters use those books? 

Mr. Green. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. And do the laborers use them? 

Mr. Green. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they do any trading with competitive stores, or does 
your company own all the stores? 

Mr. Green. Oh, no. We don’t own all the stores. There are competitive 
stores there. 
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Chaimnn Walsh. What do you estimate tlie value ol your farming equip¬ 
ment at, please? 

Mr. Gkeen. Mr. Alvord could probably tell you that, but I could not. I don’t 
have much out of the book records. I can furnish it to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not recall what It Is on the books? 

Mr. Gbekn. No; I do not. I will be glad to furnish it to you, though. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you render for taxation? 

Mr. Green. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the valuation of your land? What Is the net 
value of your land? 

Mr. Green. For taxation? 

Chairman Walsh. No ; for all purposes. What Is Its actual value? 

Mr. Green. Well, that Is a question I would have to answer you about this 
way; Some of our land that we have had In cultivation has paid us as high as 
$8 an acre rent, and a large amount of our land that has been in pasturage has 
not paid us but very little rent. Some of It as low as 25 or 60 cents an acre. 
Perhaps that is as much ns It has ever paid. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say the valuation is of the six farms? 

Mr. Green. Well. I should judge the value of those six farms is not far from 
?75 an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. How are the tenants on your places slaying there? Do 
they move every year, or how Is that? 

Mr. Green. We have bi'en ojierating lenants, or had tenants for about 10 
years; and 75 per cent of those who have come with us from time to time 
are still there with us. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Seventy-flvo per cent? 

Mr. Green. Yes. We usually lose one tenant a year; but out of the 25 I 
don’t think we have ever lost—we have never had a tenant leave the ranch of 
his own accord, and we have not had occasion to change more than perhaps 
two in any one year. And the majority of our tenants have been with us on 
an average of four years. 

Chairman Walsfi. How many tenants have you now? 

Mr. Green. About 25. I think that is exact. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many laborers? < 

Mr. Green. I don’t know about Hint; I should think—tlie total number of 
laborers I do not recall. I .should judge 150—some place lietween that and 200. 
It varies, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who fixes the price of the merchandise in the company’s 
store? 

Mr. Green. The .superintendent of stores. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is hi.s name? 

Mr. Green. Mr. Brooks. 

Chairman Walsh. And who determines the amount of wage that Is paid to 
the laborers? 

Mr. Green. W’ell. each department usually; that is, the man that Is in charge 
of each department fixes the amount. 

Chairman Walsh. How many stores have you on the farm? 

Mr. Green. Two; ami then we liave .some small commissaries at each farm. 

Chairman Walsh. How much stock Is carried in each store? 

Mr. Green. I should judge about !|l20,0tX> would be tlie inaxlmum, and down 
to about $12,000 or $15.(X)0. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you ruirchase your merchandise? What is 
your trading point? • 

Mr. Green. Wholesale houses in Houston and all over the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. You just go out into the general field to trade, do you? 
Have no special place? 

Mr. Green. Well, those traveling men come In. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no special place where you purchase, that are 
either manufacturers or jobbers for you? 

Mr. Green. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the reason of the coupon-book system. Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Well, I don’t really, to tell you the facts, know anything about It. 
Mr. Brooks Introduced It; that is, the head storekeeper. He came there from 
Kansas and he was in charge of a large store there, and he Introduced this 
system down there of the coupon s.vstem, and there were many things in which 
he said It was an advantage. Now, would you repeat the question, to see If I 
can answer It? 
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Chairman Walsh. What Is the rea.son of the coupon-book system? 

Mr. Gsekn. I can not tell you further than it was introduced by the head 
storekeeper, and that is about all the reason that I couid give you. And I 
have heard the bookkeeper say that it made the bookkeeping much simpler 
and plainer. That is about all the reason I have ever heard them say. I buy 
them the same as anybody. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you a question. What has been 
your experience at tliat farm with steam and gaailine power as to whether or 
not you have found the same economical? 

Mr. Green. We have for heavy work. We have found in certain cases that 
we could use them to advantage on the ranch even with our mules. We have 
found that in disking and in plowing up this virgin soil that we cun do it 
much cheaper than wo can with the teams and much better. 

Chairman Wamh. I will excuse you, Mr. Green, for the present. We are 
much obliged to you. 

Mr. Dale Walker. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. DALE WALKER. 

Chnirniau Walsh. Your name is Pale Walker? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live, Jlr. Walker? 

Mr. Walker. In Gregory, Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. What I)msines.s are you in? 

Mr. Walker. In the gin husine.ss. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How long have you been In the gin business? 

Mr. Walker. Since 1897. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I wi.sli you would just state what your equipment is. 

Mr. Walker. At the present? 

Chairman Walsit. Yes. 

Mr. Wai.keu. I have an ll-gin plant, lC5-horsepower boiler, 250-hor8epower 
engine; capacity, 120 halos every 24 hours. 

Cliairman Wai-sh. Wliere are you located with thUs Taft ranch? 

Mr. Walke:r. Iti^ht on tlie ranch tlierc—part of the ranch. But it don’t 
belong to tliera. • 

Chairman Wal.sh. It don’t belong to them? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are you in comiietition with the Taft people in the gin 
business? 

Mr. Walker. Ye.s, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you observed tlie operations at the Taft ranch 
with reference to their tenants? 

Mr. Walker. Nothing; only hearsay. 

Cliairninii Walsh. You have no por.sonal knowledge of it? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir. 

Clitilrmaii Walsh. Do you come in connietition with them in the ginning 
busi iiess ? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, Just how do you operate and liow do they operate? 

Mr. Walker. I don’t know wiietlier I exactly understand you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I went to find out whetlier or not the way in whlcli a 
large operation is carried on—what effects it has on a small operation like 
yours, for Instance. • * 

Mr. Walker. Well, if we have a large crop like we liad In 1913 It don t 
affect me but very little, but when it comes down to a short crop it does. 

Chiarman Walsh. Well, now, in what way? 

Mr. Walker. IVell, just like this: If we have got a short crop, you see, ray 
price of ginning is the old standard price, which was originally, when I went 
to Gregory in 1908, the price. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the price of ginning? 

Mr Walker. Well, I charge six lilts a hundred and wrap it. That includes 
the bagging and ties. I furnish the bagging and ties at six bits a hundre<i. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long do you say that has been the charge? 

Mr. Walker. It was that way when I went tliere in 1908, but later, two 
years ago, why, the pasture company or the Taft Oil & Gin Co. cut the price —> 
cents a hundred and made it 50 cents a hundred for the ginning and a dollar 
for wrapping. 
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Chairman Waish. Did they ever try to buy you out? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What effect did that have upon your operations? 

Mr. Walker. Well, It has had a little bit. I have had some people come and 
say they could get their cotton ginned up there for 25 cents a hundred cheaper 
than they could at my gin. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that your presence there had anything to do 
with it? To put it plainly—it you have any complaint whatever to make as to 
the competitive conditions there, I wish you would make them. 

Mr. Walker. Well, Mr. Chairman, it Is a sort of a hard proposition to make 
them. I have them, but it is in such a roundabout way that is it a hard 
matter for a man, unless he can see it through, to go Into it. It Is this way: 
I have never ginned a bale of cotton for the pasture company’s farm. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never ginned a bale of cotton for the pasture 
company’s farm? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir; wouldn’t be allowed to. 

Chairman Walsh. It is not aliowed? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir. That is what the tenants tell me. I know nothing 
else. But I don’t gin it. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you say you came there? 

Mr. Walker. 1008. 

Chairman Walsh. Isn’t it natural that their ginning should bo done on their 
own place? 

Mr. Walker. Certainly. I do not object to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, are there any other competitive features that you 
have found might be detrimental to your business? 

Mr. Walker. Not in particular. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they have control of the water there? 

Mr. Walker. Fresh water? Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. W’ell, do you get it In your operations? 

Mr. Walker. Well, I did in one year, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you purchase it from the Taft ranch? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; I used it in 1913, but it cost me so much I had to cut 
it out and got to using salt water again. 

Chairman Walsh. So the price that is charged, you claim, makes it pro¬ 
hibitive? 

Mr. Walker. Well, for boiler use; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask Mr. Green a question. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH F. GREEN—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Green, I want to ask you one more question: Do 
you have written contracts on your ranch? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of the contract with you? 

Sir. Green. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please produce it and put it in the record here? 

Sir. Green. Yes. 

(The contract referred to is printed among the exhibits at the end of this 
subject as “Green Exhibit.’’) 

Sir. Green. May I be permitted to say one thing? There have been so many 
things said here about tegants that I woidd say that what has been said in 
reference to nearly all the tenants which they have spoken about does not 
apply to ours. We have the best lot of tenants that I have ever known. Over 
half of them own their own farms and have bought them and paid for them 
since they came on our ranch, and they have nice families and buggies in which 
to ride, and some of them evgn have automobiles, and many of these tenants 
have been there a long time, some of them ns much ns 10 years, and some of 
them have continued there ns tenants and renters after they have bought as 
much as 300 or 400 acres of land and paid for it, and are still there. 

Chairman Walsh. Americans or Mexicans? 

Mr. Green. Americana. W’e have two Mexican tenants that have bought 
and paid for tracts of land. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Green. 

Dale Walker. 
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TESTtUONT OF HB. DALE WALEEB—Becalled. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Walker, do you know anything about the use of 
the coupon system on the ranch? 

Mr. Walkeb. No, sir; I don’t know nothing about that. I don’t get nothing 
from that, and don’t deal with It. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the tenants ever told you of any reason why they 
thought the books were used by the employees? 

Mr. ’Walkeb. Not in particular. I have heard them say they had to use the 
coupon book in order to get credit; that is all. That Is the first time I ever 
heard it. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the system, It seems, that this company has of 
extending credit Is through the sale of that coupon book? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They have no other system there? 

Mr. Walkeb, Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Thank you, Mr. U'alker. 

Mr. Green, just one moment please. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOSEPH F. GBEEN—Becalled. . 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Holman has a question or two. 

Prof. Holman. Mr. Green, didn’t you make a change this year lii your cus¬ 
tomary charges for the ginning of cotton? 

Mr. Green. April a year ago—no; two years ago. 

Prof. Hoi.man. It is not true, then, that following the war, or rather the 
opening of this year’s crop, that you changed from the credit system to the cash 
system of charging for the ginning of cotton? 

Mr. Green. Well, I don’t think that we ever made a change of that kind. The 
way we came to make a change in the price of ginning—I happened to be away 
from home attending a funeral a couple of years ago, and I found after the 
funeral was over—I took a walk and I found that the neighboring gins were 
charging less than we were, and I then inquired as to the price of ginning over 
the country—I didq’fknow anything about the business—and I found that the 
entire country was charging 2 !> cents* a bale less than we were charging, and 
when I got home I told Mr. Walker about It, and I told Mr. Walker we would 
have to cut the price to 50 cents, and we cut It, and the price was changed to 
conform to the price elsewhere. 

Prof. Holman. Did you change from the credit system to the cash system of 
ginning last fall? 

Mr. Green. I don’t know that we did; I don’t remember it. 

Prof. Holman. You were ginning for cash in September, were you? 

Mr. Green. I don’t think we were; I think—there is quite a bit on the hooks, 
T know. 

Prof. Holman. Mr. Green, one tenant on your ranch told me that ho co\ild 
not take his cotton away from the gin unless he paid cash for it, at that time 
when I was there with Mr. Alvord down there. I just want to ask you about 
that. 

Mr. Green. W’ell, now, I have a superlntemlent that operates the gin and 
ofierates the oil mills, and I don’t know much al)out the details of it. 

Prof. Holman. Is the oil mill a separate corporation? 

Mr. Green. Yea; that belongs to a company. 

Prof. Holman. That Is an allied company? 

Mr. Green. Well, It belongs to .some of the stockholders of the Coleman- 
Fulton Pasture Co.; but It la a private company, not Incorporated. 

Prof. Holman. Is the bank at Taft owned by the company? 

Mr. Green. No. 

Prof, Holman. That Is not owned by the compJiny, but by individuals? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

, Prof. Holmaji. Are they the same individuals who are connected with tlie 
Coleman-Pulton Pasture Co.? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Prof. Holman. Are you Interested In it? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Holman. Is Mr. Charles P. Taft Interested In that bank? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

SSSIO"—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-12 
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Prof.^HoLMAN. Is the First National Bank at Gregory connected with the 
company at all? 

Mr. Gbken. No, sir. 

Prof. Holman. You are Interested In it? 

Mr. Gbeen. Small Interest. 

Prof. Holman. Is Mr. Charles P. Taft Interested In It? 

Mr. Obekn. No, sir. 

Prof. Holman. Is the packing house a part of the oil mill corporation? 

Mr. Gbken. No, sir. 

Prof. Holman. Is that a separate corporation? 

Mr. Green. It belongs to the Coleman-Fulton Pasture Co. 

Prof. Holman. Mr. Green, we heard some statement made on the Taft 
ranch that the use of the coupon-book system wag for the purpose of concen¬ 
trating the trade of the people on your place to your stores and to prevent 
trade with competitive stores. Would you make a statement In answer to 
that suggestion? 

Mr. Gkeen. Well, as I said to the chairman, 1 covered all that thing when 
I stated to him. 

Chairman Walsh. You gave all the reasons that you knew? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir; I don’t know much about It. 

Prof. Holman. Can yon tell us something about this: That during the last 
jirosidentlal election one of our Investigators pointed out that the town of 
Taft went for President Taft Is that the onlv town In that county that 
did that? 

Mr. Green. No: there was one county went solid for him. I don’t know 
of anything else of that kind In the State. 

Prof. Holman. Are any of your relatives on the ranch or near the ranch 
peace officers? 

Mr. Gbeen. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. To what e.vtent? 

Mr. Green. Why, he is a deputy sheriff. He ums a constable, and I told 
him I believed he had better not rent. And when I took charge of the 
ranch about half of our otflcers—half of the county officers—were employed 
by the company, and my predecessor u-as a commissioner: and I refused to 
accept the appointment when they offered It to me. And I notified all my 
men that whenever a man became a candidate for oflice of any kind his 
time w’Ould stop; that I expected to allow the county to run Its business as 
It pleased. And since then we have had no company officers. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the impulatlon of your county? 

Mr. Green. About 4.<K)0. 

Chairman Wai.sh. About 4,000? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Prof. Holman. Of the county? 

Mr. Green. Possibly more. 

Prof. Holman. On the place, 4,000? 

Mr. Gbeen. No. 

Prof. Holman. The whole county? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the largest town In the county? 

Mr. Green. Slnton. 

Chairman Walsh. How many people are In Slnton? 

Mr. Green. I think about—It is claimed about 1,200 or 1,000; something like 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. You will be finally excused. 

Mr. Lewis. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. W. D. LEWIS. 

Chairman .Walsh. What Is'your name, please? 

Mr. Lewis. W. I). Lewis. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business, please? 

Mr. Lewis. At the time being I am president of the Farmers’ Bducational and 
Cooperative Union of Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. A farmers’ union? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Chairman Wamh. Where do you reside 

Mr. Lewis. My residence is In Topsey, Coryell County. 
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Chairman WAtSB. Would you be kind enough to just sketch your activities, 
what your activities have been? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsb. As you have heard the other witnesses asked? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. I am a native Texan; born on the farm; and am still a 
farmer, and I am proud of the profession. I have been engaged constantly 
since my years of maturity, us a farmer, with the exception possibly of about 
two years, when I was connected with a newspaper as its editor. That par¬ 
ticular service required three days of each week as editor of the newspaper, 
and the other three I devoted to riding a cultivator upon a farm. 

Chairman Walsb. Where Is your farm located? 

Mr. Lewis. In Coryell County. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acres have you? 

Mr. Lewis. I have 200 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. And you farm there yourself, farm that yourself, do you? 

Mr. Lewis. My son Is manager for the time being, operating the farm. 

Chairman Walsh. You are running It? 

Mr. I.Ewis. Indeed, yes, sir; and stock raising In connerdion with it. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the organization or purpose of the farmers’ 
union, please, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. The purpose? [Reading:] 

“ Declaration of purposes: 

“ 1. This Institution is based upon the principles of equity. Justice, and the 
Golden Rule.” 


The following are among its declared purposes: 

“ 2. To discourage the mortgage and credit systems. 

“ 8. To assist members In buying and selling. 

“4. To educate agricultural classes In the science of agriculture. 

“ 5. To strive constantly for harmony and good will among all mankind, and 
to especially cultivate fraternity—brotherly love—among members of the union. 

“ 6. To demand a rigid enforcement of law for suppression of vice and Im¬ 
morality. 

“ 7. To advance our membership In a correct knowledge of iwlltlcal economy 
without In any senjie permitting the discussion of partisan politics or partylsm,” 
These, sir, are the purposes of the ,>rganlzatlon. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the numerical strength of the organization? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, that question and one or two others connecteil 
with It are of that character, being a secret organization, that I am not at 
liberty to make public. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is a secret organization? 

Mr. Lewis. Yea; it is a secret organization. 

Chairman Walsh. "Where are the headquarters? 

Mr. Lewis. The headquarters of the Texas division is at Fort Worth. 
Chairman Walsh. How many ollicers are there? 

Mr. Lewis. There are 12 officers connected with the State department 
Chairman Walsh. Run through the list, please, as to who the officers are 
Mr. Lewis. Five of the executive committee, the president, vice president 
the secretary-treasurer, general lecturer and organizer, chaplain, conductor! 
and doorkeeper. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the method of financing the organization? 

Mr. Lewis. It Is financed by the sale of Its charters to local organizations, 

initiation fee of .$1 which. In addition to 
that* tupre Is 2o o^nts for each throe oionths of the faleodar^year, oaid bv the 
male membership as dues. j ^ 

Chairman mnsH. Are ladles and gentlemen both entitled to belong to It? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; but there Is no dues required of the lady membership 
Lnairman Walsh. Have you a copy of the constitution and by-laws there? 
Mr. Lewis. I have; yes. • 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please let us have It? 
w. Lewis. Indeed I will; it is a pleasure to me, sir. 

„ in.? pamphlet referred to, entitled “ Constitution and By-Laws of the Farm- 
fornf^'**^***^***'”'* Cooperative Union of Texas, 1914,” was submltteii in printed 

orSzaTlon?'^*"'**’*' ** relation to the Texas Commercial Secretaries’ 

Sir. Idtwis. No. 
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(Thairnmn Walsh. Has it any relation to the Texas Commercial Secretaries’ 
Organization? 

' Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the membership consist ot farm owners and farmers, 
and renters, as well? 

Mr. Lewis. Anybody; yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What would be the proportion of membership? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, there is no provision In relation to our membership to dis¬ 
tinguish specifically between renters and the actual home owner, for the reason 
that we consider the renter a farmer. But taking the census report. It would 
he reasonable to suppose that since there are 417,000 farmers in the State, 
219,000 of whom are tenants, therefore it would figure about 60 per cent ten¬ 
ants that belong to that organization. 

Chairman Walsh, What are the qualifications for membership? It may be 
in that constitution, but if you can sketch It briefly. Just do so. 

Mr. Lewis. All right. I can do that, Mr. Chairman. A man must be an 
actual farmer, live on his farm. He shall believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being—those are the main qualifications. 

Chairman Walsh. What is t.he policy of the organization toward land prices 
and rental values, and so forth, if it has any? 

Mr. Lewis. The policy of the organization on the tenant question, viewed 
from a business standpoint, would appeal to the average intelligent farmer 
Just as it would to the renter in one of these city houses in which to conduct a 
commercial business. That in proportion to the advance of his rental as a 
privilege of doing business he would neces.sarily have to acquire and demand a 
larger margin of profit in order, you understand, to be able to pay an advance 
In his rents; to not take into consideration tliat question would therefore result 
in his bankruptcy. I lielieve we all made a mistake; men often do; we are all 
tile sons of Adam. I think one of the most fatal mistakes made in the dis¬ 
cussion of tliis tenant question is to make the distinction between tenant and 
farmer. They are farmers. And I do not want to be put in that attitude, nor 
does my organization make any distinction. Whatever Inures to the advantage 
of a tenant will correspondingly be to the benefit of a home owner, and vice 
versa, except as it applies to the tenant affecting the pdhslbillty of him ever 
owning a home, tlien it becomes a difCercitt question. The agricultural interest 
of the country and its relation to the well-being of every legitimate business 
interest in it is, as I see, a far more serious problem than some whom I have 
heard give evidence on this question believe It to be. For that reason, that 
the farmers are the only basis upon which the burden rests of the payment 
of the vast bonded indebtedness of this country and its credit system, these 
Kcliool bonds and the road bonds and the county bonds and the municipal 
bonds and the State and National bonds, besides the railroad bonded indebted¬ 
ness of this country, are all entirely dependent upon the question as to the 
ability of the farmer to pay. I only cite this, Mr. Chairman, to ri.se, to try to 
impress the importance of the question of tlie farmer and his relation to tlie 
well-being to this grand, glorious country of ours. 

Now, tlie tenant question; I heard one distinguished gentleman here, and he 
is a Jurl.st, and I wish to God tliere were more philanthropists discussing the 
tenant question as one Isolated landowner. I wi.sli tliere were more Uke him. 
But I am sorry to say that that was an isolated case. And again I want to say 
as the representative, as the member, not only of the farmers of tills country 
and every other interest, sincere legitimate business Interests, and it is a little 
remarkable that that gentleman as an Isolated philanthropist should have ac¬ 
quired 75 more fools and irresponsible, disreputable citizens ns his tenants. 
The tenant of this State is as patriotic, Mr. Chairman, and he is as intelligent, 
as any landlord in it, take the average; There are, however, among the tenants 
and the farmers the same per cent of no-goods, if you will pardon the expres¬ 
sion, of disreputables as thefe is among the legal fraternity and among the 
doctors and bankers and merchants or any other vocation. 

Gentlemen and Mr. Chairman, I want to say, and I say It sincerely, and I 
say it as a representative of the patriotic farmers of Texas, and upon whose 
backs rests the payments of all the debts of- this country, upon the products 
of whose labor is dependent ns to the canceling of the load of this country, their 
repudiation. They are not extravagant, but there is, If they were to follow the 
course that the business world of this country has followed in the dark hours 
of toll and discouragement, they would have done ns the business world done 
long since, taken the bankruptcy law. But they are standing by their guns. We 
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hope through this organization to convince, certainly to appeal, to the patriotic 
business Interests of this country, that the farmer, the mudsill of civilization 
will have to be made prosperous, will have to be allowed to operate or declare 
dividend like other business Interests upon Industries as Investors. 

This organization, gentlemen. Is lighting no legitimate business Interests. We 
consider them as essentbil to our civilization as we are, as the predecessors, and 
we have got a common Interest. 

Now, It Is perfectly natural, Mr. Chairman, It Is perfectly natural for men to 
lose sight of anyone else’s Interest but their own. We are prone to selfishness. 
I want to say that In more than the 4,000 schoolhouses in which these precepts 
are taught of this organization men with their wives and their sons and 
daughters attend at lea.st once a month, studying these economic questions. 
They come to the conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that farming and the agricultural 
Interests upon which the destiny of our public Institutions rest—It Is upon which 
our Government Itself rests—Is not charitable or a moral question, but Is an 
economical one. 

We have gone into the discussion why the Federal Government in times of 
depression In the financial world will come to the rescue of one cla.ss of its 
citizenship and give tliem Its great credit and even furnish the manufacturers 
of whisky and carry tlielr certificates for wlilsky until It gets old enougli and 
mellow enough to create a thirst In tlie throats of thousands—not alone farmers, 
less farmers than any other profession In this country—and carry it for them. 
And when the time comes that when the necessity of the farmer as a result of 
the pressure of his creditor sliall protest upon his little penury cash account, or 
the debt available to raise it, the necessity of his creditor and his sympatliy 
for his indulgence, when that pressure is brouglit to bear on the farmer, re¬ 
gardless of tile price, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that it is that sort of 
patriotism on tlie part of tlie farmer tliat is taken advantage of by the creditor 
and tliat system has got to be changed. 

So don’t none of you gentlemen, and especially you jurists of this country, 
get the idea I am a Socialist. No, sir. It has got to be changeil, to relieve tlie 
farmer of the necessity wlien the creditor comes and says, “.Tim” or “Tom, I 
have been good to you. I have got to have it.” Tlie manipulator of the cotton 
market of tills couptry takes advantage of tliat knowledge. The farmers dump 
their cotton all at once. And, gentlemen, it has the same effect on the agri¬ 
cultural interests of this State and a nation that a run has on a bank, and you 
gentlemen know the result, don’t you? The only remarkable thing to me Is that 
the farmers have not been sent to the wall and been declared bankrupt. The 
reason Is they have got more Integrity than some of the business men who 
taken It have. 

We have been studying all of these questions. We have hoped to be able, 
Mr. Ohalrman, to mold tlie public sentiment in this country tliat will appeal 
to the patriotic citizenship of Texas and of tlie South to a realization that 
the farmer is the mudsill of our civilization, and upon his prosperity depends 
the iierpetuity of our Institutions. 

Now, I hope you will pardon me. I have spoken with more feeling than I 
ought, perhaps. 

Chairman WAt-sii. That is all right. 

Mr. Lewis. I want to tell you gentlemen I am glad this Government of ours 
has seen fit to go into a discussion of this question.- God bless the tenants 
of this country, their wives, and the children. I say for the paid membership 
of this organization In the little schoolhouses. I want to remind the smart 
Alecks and those W’ho are criticizing the efforts of ifliy liunirile citizen to help 
Improve the condition of this country, that It Is as the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence that was declared in township meetings back in the colonial days, 
and tliere was never a reform brought about, or never has been a religious or 
political reform brought about, that It did emanate from the mudsill policy. 

Now, the only solution of this question Is thift you make the investigation 
that you have set out, and I am truly glad that we have interested the Federal 
Government, and that we have Interested our own State government, and that 
we have Interested every thoughtful newspaper and every thouglitful business 
man In the State as to the Importance of what was first considered a foolish, 
idiotic Idea of the farmer, systematically and gradually marketing his cotton 
crop here In the South. 

In order to do so we necessarily have to have money advanced to us at a 
time when our creditors, our doctors, our preachers, our merchants, or other 
legitimate creditors would go to the wall If we did not pay. We wanted to 
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Inaugurate a system, a warehouse system, and we wanted the validity of the 
warehouse receipt like a whisky receipt is validated. And we have got to 
have the fraternailsm and all that. The Bankers' Association of Texas, God 
bless them, some of them are big-hearted, noble men in those banks. Possibly 
if I had been raised with a silver s|)oon in my mouth, and possibly had I had 
the environments that they have, I would be riding upon the backs of the- 
Industries of this country to-day. If this Federal Government can come to 
their assistance, and extend to them that Government prerogative of issuing 
money and allowing them to take a merchantable farm product and loan It at 
a rate of interest it has developed in Its Investigation it will do a great work. 
It would not be boasting too much to say we will never stop until we get some 
means that will give a just, logical, and reasonable way of getting that sort 
of assistance. 

Now, this farmers' union is the biggest thing in Texas. The politicians may 
persecute It in saying that it Is under domination of certain interests. I have 
had lies enough told on me to absolutely have me crucilled. 

You know what resulted In the crucitlxion of the lowly Nnzarene. It was 
not what He was guilty of, but what the mob said about Him. 

I find a solace in tlie attack made on tiie organization by tlie press. Mr. 
Chairman, you are not of Texas. I was liorn here, and am indigenous, but I 
want to say that this scurrilous press, this disreputable press. Is completely 
under the domlulon of politicians, who are trying to prejudice the people with 
a view of preventing them from accomplishing anything to emancipate the 
farmers. Now. the dally press is a resiKinsible press, and they have never 
Indulged In that sort of a campaign and liave not said we were counecteil with 
the Commercial Secretaries. This other contemptible press Is guilty of libel, 
but if we were to sue them for libel, it would be like suing a pauper and 
catching a louse. Now, that is the sort of a campaign that has been going on. 

Y'ou have to provide homes for tlie iieojile, and the perpetuity of this Govern¬ 
ment rests on tlie homes of its members. 

Now, unless tlie farmer can make a fair margin of profit on the sale of the 
protlucts of his farm, so tliat he can lay liy some competency, tlie renters of this 
State will all move to town, and you will just have to throw up the sponge, 
Mr. Speculator, because your business has gone to the devil, and you will have to 
get out and make your living. • ' 

That Is just as serious as this question is. The question Is not a moral ques¬ 
tion; the tenant is not dependent upon the capitalist—he does not want to bt"— 
but he wants an opportunity to sell the product of his labor for a price more 
than he Is now making out of it, and he will never stop until he gains that 
point. 

Mr. Reporter, I wish yon could get n part of that, anyhow'. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a.sked with reference to another question, that I have 
the documentary evidence on, and that is the relation of the farmers’ union with 
the Commercial Secretaries with reference to Its publicity department. I want 
to say that It has no connection; here is a prospectus of tlie Farmers’ Educa¬ 
tional & Cooperative Union of America, Issued hy Its publicity service. It has 
been handed to the press. Now, It has been asked where we get all this money 
to Hood this country with a lot of “dangerons, anarchistic literature.” Now, 

I want to say that I will give any man .fSOO, and I can borrow it, that will show 
one place that we have ever advised a' man to vote—one thing we ever advised 
a man to vote for, or one thing that we ever advised him to do, excejit to work 
to put himself on a plane of Intelligent discussion of the agricultural question. 
[Reading:] ‘ * 

“To the Press: On behalf of the organlze<l farmers of the Nation, we desire 
to extend to the press our sincere thanks for the cooperation given In our 
news and plate service and to announce that we wdll begin January 15 offering 
to the press each week a special feature service on industrial subjects from 
the pen of the most able writers of the Nation. We solicit your advice and 
counsel In keeping the service to the hlghe.st possible degree of efficiency. The 
following pages will give you a general outline of the service. 

" We are asking those who arc able and willing to assist In the work to make 
contributions, supplementing the funds of the fanners’ union, which are Insuf¬ 
ficient to give you the efficient service we desire. 

“ The following letter, which is self-explanatory, Is being sent to prospective 
contributors: 

‘“Tlie Farmers’ Educational & Cooperative Union of America invites .voiir 
cooperation In advancing the interests of agriculture throughout the Nation. 
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The union is organized In 27 States and has a membership of approximately 
6,000,000 plowmen. Its slogan Is education and cooperation. We solicit finan¬ 
cial contributions from those Interested In the betterment of agriculture, to be 
used In supplementing the educational and organization work of the union 
under the direction of the publicity department of the Farmers’ Educational & 
(Cooperative Union of America. 

“ ‘ The educational work contemplates, to the extent of our financial ability, 
a free weekly news service, a monthly plate service, a weekly feature service 
to the national press, and the dissemination of Information through pamphlets 
and by lecturers. In addition to the officers of the farmers’ union, we have on 
our staff some of the most distinguished writers of the Nation, who are con¬ 
tributing their talent through our service to the cause of agriculture, free of 
charge. 

“ ‘ The discussions will deal with the problems of agriculture and related 
Industries from the scientific, economic, and business standpoint, and will en¬ 
courage cooperation between all cla.sses of people and all lines of Industry. We 
shall especially deal with the problems of production, marketing, rural crejllts, 
transportation, and kindred .subjects, and we will squarely face every economic 
Issue that bears directly or Indirectly upon the business of agricultural and rural 
life, and we shall in every Instance promote and protect the interests of the men 
who feed and clothe the world. 

“ ‘ The organization work comprehends the organization of farmers Into local 
units.’ ” 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, what Is meant by “ local units.” The constitu¬ 
tion provides that no local unit cun he organized with less than 1,'5 members; It 
provides that they may be In every community 5 miles square throughout 
America. The limit of 15 Is only charter members. Every other man has to 
undergo a rigid examination, and must show that he is moral, upright, con¬ 
scientious, God-fearing, and debt paying, wife supporting, and a farmer of 
Texas. [Continues reading:] 

“ ‘ The organization work comprehends the organization of farmers into local 
units in unorganized sections for the purpose of educating the members In 
scientific agriculture, cooireratlve methods In marketing, and to make the busi¬ 
ness of farming more remunerative and farm life more attractive. A staff of 
able speakers, right from the plow l undles, who know agriculture as only the 
men who plow can know it, will do the organization work. 

“ * The farmers of the South have suffered a loss of $400,000,000 on the present 
cotton crop, which could have been avoided with proper organization of the 
farmer and cooperation with the banking and business Interests. Money loaned 
on agriculture pays a rate of Interest greatly In excess of that of other lines of 
Industry. Organization and a system of rural credits will give the farmer cheap 
money. The farmer can neither help himself nor be helped by others until he 
organizes.’ ” 

(At this point the witness submitted In printed form a prospectus entitled 
’• Farmers’ Union Publicity Service,” Issued by the Farmers’ Educational & 
Cooperative Union of America.) 

Now, the bureau of Federal statistics, known as Commerce and I.nbor—I 
was surprised that the jurist w'ho was on the stand did not seem to be as well 
posted on the conditions as a man of his reputation should be as to the question 
of what the average farmer earns; the Government statistics show that it is the 
pitiful sum of $400. 

Now, that Is the problem that Is being discussed In these unions. We sell 
annually more than one-half a billion dollars’ worth ^f a conftnodlty that civili¬ 
zation would perish without, and when we consider the people who raise this 
commodity make on an average only $400 Income, and that they, the yeomanry 
of this country, have to fight for that and pay for the raising of their children 
out of It, and pay the preacher and support the church and build the roads and 
pay the taxes, It seems to me that the country at least ought to be able to con¬ 
sider its Importance and do something to relieve them from the condition they 
are In. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your union adopted a definite policy as to how to make 
the cotton productive? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please tell us what-It is. 

Mr. Lewis. Its policy Is the establishment of warehouses recognized under 
the law In which cotton may be stored. So that the farmer at the time when 
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the iiinrket—like any other business man—when the market flnctuntes below the 
cost of the production, rather thun for him to sell it under those condittons, for 
the relief of his creditor, he gets a certificate issued, recognized by the law and 
just as safe as that of the whisky distiller, and which he can take and go to 
his bank and get his money at a reasonable rate of Interest. 

No business can pay 10 per cent and live, unless it is engaged in piracy, aud¬ 
it has to be pretty lucky at that; that he can get his money at a reasonable rate 
.jof interest with these certificates as collateral, as other business men, in the 
other lines with which he has to compete, and so that he will not be forced to 
sell his cotton too low. 

The farmers and the bankers of the South and the merchants of the South 
have been playing a game for 20 years; it is known here as the thimble-rig 
game; that is the kind of conditions under which the farmer has been working. 

Now, we want to raise tlie general nv(>rage. Under the present conditions it 
is impossible for the farmer to make any progress, or get any more for his 
cotton, and the proposed syslem would relieve tluit condition. When those cer¬ 
tificates are issued to the farmer he can use them ns collateral, so that he can 
pay off his doctor and his mercliant and his butchers. The farmer is as much 
in need of money in these times as the city gentleman. Now, that is the pur¬ 
pose of the warehouse system. 

The farmers, under that system, either Federal or State—we made an effort 
to get that principle recognized by Congress recently and we were told the Gov¬ 
ernment could not afford to endanger or hazard the inflation of the currency. 
Ttiese (|uestlons have been discussed, and I hope it is not sinning against the 
Holy Ghost, and, if it is, we are going to continue to sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your union, Mr. Lewis, adopted any policy toward co¬ 
operation, so far as credits are concerned, and trading? 

Mr. Lkwi.s. Yes. sir; our organizaiion lias adopted in many Instances, co¬ 
operation, as it has through whicli it buys by wholesale. 

fihairman AValsh. It favors that policy as a whole? 

Mr. Lewls. A>s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And as to credits? 

Mr. Lewis. It has in many instances where there was a tenant or renter 
who had to mortgage his cotton—rather than to market it the union got together 
and took his note and let him have the cath so that he could compete the same 
as other folks. 

Chairman Walsh. So they believe that is a sound principle? 

Mr. I.EWis. Yes, sir; as a cash business. And I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
and I hope I won’t he considered as trying to advertise tlio farmers’ union, but 
the localities in wliicli the farmers have stood together collectively—in those 
localities there are less chattel mortgages tlian in others; in those localities they 
are diversified, raising their own supplies, and have been. 

A farmer that has kept up witti tliis organization for the period of 12 years 
of its existence and its teaching of Its scientific methods of farming has no ad¬ 
vantage over those mentioned by that jurist who are on his 5,000 acres; the 
conditions are quite different. 

Now, if the margin of profit to be deriveil out of a legitimate business is the 
key to its success, I want to say that there is no linn of reasoning that would 
re.strict that from applying to farming. A business can not be done at a loss, 
and the farmer is the only man on tlie face of the earth that can conduct his 
business under tliat system and stay in it. That is the result of the condition 
spoken of here on the tenant question. The reason for the present condition 
of the farmers t.s'that fof a series of years they have been conducting their 
business at a loss. That will apply also to the banking business, only it would 
bring about results much quicker in that Case; it will apply to the attorneys 
at law; it will apply to our collogues, or to any line of business, anywhere. It 
is fatal. 

I think it is wrong, Mr. Chfllrman, for us to attempt to cure a dlsea.se with 
sympathy or with trying to hide the real facts, not that I am accusing anyone 
of trying to hide the facta, or of evading the real facts, and trying to make the 
Issue a moral one instead of an economic one. If they do they will be that 
much longer in meeting the question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to answer any other questions that you 
may want to ask. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the methotl of organization, I judge yon have given 
attention to these matters of which you have spoken, covering a period of many 
years? 
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Mr. Lewis. Tes ; 12 years. . 

Chairman Wat.sh. And prior to th.it time had you given the economle sub¬ 
jects some thought? 

Mr. Lewis. Considering my limited ability ns n farmer, I Imve l)eon giving 
these questions some special observation. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Now, this paper you mentloneil was a farm paper? 

Mr. Lewis. It was a paper of general news, but it was a farm paper. I bad 
considerable competition; there were 1.3 papers in the county, and I hail tli« 
distinction of having the most widely circulated one. 

Chairman Walsh. I noticed you stated in answer to one of my questions that 
this was a secret organization? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Chairman AVal.sii, Explain why it is secret. 

Mr. Lewis. The matter of statistics is one reason. Now, for instance, wo 
keep within our own confines the condition of crops, tlie real condition of crops. 
We keei> the outside world from knowing tlie real advantages we are obtaining 
cooperatively among ourselves, and the paramount reason for that is that some 
wolf in sheep’s clothing in the Interest of some demagogue of a politician shall 
not get in there, beoau.se he is not eligible; they have to pass through a rigid 
examination as to qualifications. It is strictly an agricultural organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you have any objection to stating wliethcr, as a 
whole, the organization is growing? 

Mr. Lewis. It is growing. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it been growing from its inception? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; a gradual growth; except we have gone through a 
period in this State of inactivity or apathy on account of the war conditions, 
and there has been considerable gloom, and the farmers have not been as 
enthusiastic. 

And then there was another period, in 1907, when we put on a movement. 
The farmers had for three previous years advanced the price of cotton under 
tlie holdings movement, and then the crisis came and became so acute and there 
was a panic in this country. 

Tills organization is like our churches and fraternal organizations and it has 
periods of entluislasin; but tlie barmneter of tliis organization, its real member- 
ship. Is determined by its fees and dues, and we are in a normal condition and, 
in fact, growing. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is your organization tlie one of wliich diaries S. 
Barrett, of Georgia, is president? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there something else that occurs to you, Mr. Lewis, 
that you have not been asked about? 

Mr. Lewis. I would be glad if we could take a broadgauge view of the situa¬ 
tion and see if we can not arrive at the reasons therefor of the deplorable con¬ 
dition among farmers, and the great hazards incidental tliereto to the invest¬ 
ments of the country, and see if we can not get at the cause of it, and see if 
the Farmers' Educational & Cooperative Union of America is correct in at¬ 
tributing it to the small margin of farm profits as applied to the South. I 
think w’e ought to, and that this Nation is big enough and that it will become 
aroused to tlie great Interests of the farmers of this Nation, and Instead of 
the condition of tlie farmer being a joke and he being considered a happy-go- 
lucky sort of a fellow who gets through anyhow, whether he makes any profits 
or not—I think this Government is big enough and broadgmige enough to con¬ 
sider it as an economical question and place it uiTon the plane of any other 
business and thus insure its success. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Lewis. 

I might make the announcement that was m.ade at the beginning of our hear¬ 
ing, and I would like to make it, as far as possible, through the press, that we 
said we would receive suggestions from those utlable to attend as witnesses. I 
will say that we have received a vast numher of suggestions from all over the 
State of Texas, many of them being very valuable, and from all viewpoints. 
The commission will place those in the hands of its experts and have them 
digested, and all will be gathered together and placed in our records; and if 
there are any further suggestions to be made they can be addressed to the 
headquarters of the commission at 66.5 Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

We wish to thank you for the cooperation we have received from you at this 
hearing, and I now wish to state that this hearing Is adjourned. 

Thereupon, at 5 o’clock, Saturday, March 20, 1015, the commission, at Dallas, 
Tex., adjourned sine die. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MB. JOSEPH H. MoCABVER. 

[Stiles, Denison & Co., general merj^handiae.l 

Annoka, Tex., March 22, J9J$, 
United State.s CoMMi.sstoN on iNDtisTBiAi. Rei,.ation,s, 

6^/3 Tramportation Bmlding, Chicago, III. 

> Gentlemen; Having appeared before you as a witness concerning rural 
credits as related to the tenant question, and while there becoming Interested 
In the question In a general way, I am now taking advantage of the Invita¬ 
tion given at the close of ihe hearing by Mr. Walsh, of your committee, to make 
suggestions, which suggestion I refrained from making there, because of the 
fact that your time was limited, and it seemed to me that too many witnesses 
were taking advantage of the opportunity afforded to advertise their hobbles 
and political aspirations. 

First. I submit that the most substantial Improvement that can be made in 
a people of any class is made by education, and taking education as a basis of 
argument I would suggest that you take a bright, energetic boy from each com¬ 
munity, or say two from a county (more if possible). Take them from renters 
or even share croppers—the lower the family In the scale the stronger will be 
the impression on the tenantry—and teach him In some good farm school the 
importance of industry, home owning, economy, frugality, soil culture, etc.; 
after which (provided he Is brlglit and capable) I suggest that you return him 
to his own people, there to take charge of and develop a demonstration farm on 
a small scale. He in turn can teach the people among whom he was raised 
the lessons be himself has learned. This, In my judgment, will Imbue them 
with confidence In the sincerity of the Government In Its efforts to help them, 
and from ob.servation I find that once you have gained their confidence and in¬ 
spired them witli hojie, coupled with a working knowledge of the problem, they 
themselves will work out their own economic tangles. I grant you that this 
means a long time, hut any lasting Improvement you make in their condition 
will require the expenditure of much time and effort. 

Now, gentlemen, I as a credit mercliant come in direct contact wltli these 
people every day, and since they carry our goods away without the cash I 
naturally watch them and try hard to detect every sign in their lives that 
points to advancement or retnigression, and I know from personal experience 
that if you give them just a fairly good term or two In our meager country 
schools that their ability to meet their obligations quickly becomes more ap¬ 
parent. And I see tlnnn, these share-crop families, where a son or a daughter 
has persevered and gained sufiiclent education to teach a country school or 
obtained a position In a store, or I have seen them reach a position In a small 
bank; then they would begin to look out for them a small home, buy It, pay 
for it, and make a fairly good living as good, substantial farmers. Not only 
the lucky or more proficient member of the family but the whole family would 
take hope and develop courage, and with careful management and the added in¬ 
sight to the business world and its ways, some of them have attained to high 
honors. For example, a young man of our county who obtained his education 
in the public schools, and whose father still lives In this county and was a 
renter—this young man now makes his home In New York and Is counsel for 
the Standard Oil people. The man of whom I speak Is Judge A. L. jllenty. Of 
course, the progress made by him has not been made ns a farmer, but I only 
mention this case to prove»a point, which point Is that they are not an inferior 
people, mentally speaking, and it Is well known that they are superior physi¬ 
cally. Therefore, lack of training Is all that Is holding them back, and If this 
Government wants to help them, why not help them by a course of training. 
Then they will be equal to your large landowners in point of mentality, his supe¬ 
rior in point of physical ablllts and endurance, and you know that gr^ alone, 
or even greed coupled with cunning, can not for long withhold from intelligence 
and training that which rightfully belongs to It. 

Some such plan ns I have outlined. It seems to me, would In a few years, 
and a few years only, give them the knowledge, strength, and courage that will 
alone make them a stable, Intelligent, Industrious, home-owning, and home-loving 
people. 

Very respectfully, 


Joe M. McCabveb. 
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8TAIEXENT OF KK, W. D. HALEY. 


Bloomington, Tex., March 28, 1915. 


Mr. Walsh, 

Chairman United 8tate» Commission Industrial Relations. 


Dear Sir; I read all your testimony In your Investigation at Dallas, and am 
Inclosing a contract that our landlord wanted eight renters to sign, but we were 
organize and did not sign. He has two renters furnishing good teams and. 
tools and working on the halves; I am working on thirds and fourths. I have' 
two good teams and tools, all paid for, but can’t get one dollar. Our landlord 
will let me have feed If I will mortgage him a team, but I have worked Jiard 
to put up my land, and now I have no feed, and he will not let me have one ear 
of corn. Landers is our landlord’s name, and he Is connected with the First 
National Bank at Victoria, Tex., and the United States deposits money there, 
but we can’t get a dollar. 

I suggest a graduated land tax and direct loans from the Government; Gov¬ 
ernment boats to take cotton to Europe for the farmer. I am a renter, but I 
know what would he good for a renter, for I have heard many hundreds say 
what they would like to see. So I send you the contract I.andera wantwl us to 
sign: but you see we did not, and if you want any affidavits for conditions of 
the renters, I will gladly send them. 

I believe In your work. Thousands on top of thousands are watching, and 
all believe in Mr. Walsh’s good work. 

Yours, very truly. 


W. D. Halet. 


P. S.—^Would like to know if this contract was read, and your opinion, for 
I am a renter and always a voter. This Is the original contract; furtiierraore, 
Mr. Landers wanted me to work on the halves and furnish my teams and tools. 

Now, if you want to retain this contract for future reference, you can keep it, 
but If you do not ne<‘d it, please send It hack, for I want to use It again for 
publication. I do hope your commission will do a world of good for the poor. 


The State of Texas, County of Yictoria: 

This lease contract made this - day of -, A. D. 19—, between 

P. B. and O. M. Lander, of Victoria County, Texas, parties of the first part, 

and - -, of said county and State, party of the second part, 

wltnesseth; 

(1) Parties of the first part, hereinafter called lessors, have this day leased 

and let unto the said-, party of the second part, hereinafter 

called lessee, - acres of land In Victoria County, Texas, comprising 

farm lot No. — of the F. B. and O. M. Lander farm near Placedo, according 
to the plat of same made by L. A. Gucringer, civil engineer, from the — day 
of- , 191—, to the 15th day of November, 191—, for farming purposes. 

(2) Lessee agrees and binds himself to plant - acres of cotton, the 

balance of said land to be planted In feed stuff, and he agrees to break said 
land and cultivate It in a first-class farm-like manner. 

(3) At any time during the season should lessee fall to have said farm and 
crop In such a state of cultivation as Is requlretl by lessor.s, then the latter 
shall have the right, at their option, to employ such additional labor as Is 
necessary for the proper cultivation and harvesting of said crop, the extra 
cost to be churged to the lessee as an advance, and paid by lessee to lessors 
out of lessee’s share of said crop. 

(4) The consideration to be paid by lessee to lessors for this lease Is one- ' 
fourth (1/4) of all cotton and by-products and ail other crops, or five (5) 
dollars an acre where lessors does not receive Khelr share of the crop rais^ 
on said land, all of which Is payable when the crop Is harvested. 

(6) Lessee agrees to harvest the crop at his own expense at the time and 
In the manner fixed by lessors, and to deliver to the lessors their 1/4 of the cot¬ 
ton at the gin to be designated by lessors, their 1/4 of the corn and other feed 
crops to be delivered to any barn to be designated on the farm; all without 
cost or expense to the latter. When the cotton is baled It shall be sold under 
the directions of the lessors, the total expense of ginning to be deducted and 
then the net proceeds divided between the parties hereto In the proportion of 
1/4 to the lessors and 8/4 to the lessee. Provided, however, that before the 
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lessee shell be entitled to receive any such proceeds you shall first make settle¬ 
ment with lessors for any and all supplies and advances made to him. 

(6) The lessee shall not sublet said premises nor any portion thereof, nor 
make any sale or assignment, pledge or mortgage of any Interest In said crop 
whatever, without the written consent of the lessors, and any attempt to do 
so may, at the option of the lessors, cancel and annul this lease and work a 
forfeiture of lessee’s Interest In said crop to lessors. 

(7) The lessors shall be in no manner obligated to furnish lessee with sup- 
tilies, teams, or implements, but the same shall be provided by the lessee; but 
should the lessors see fit to make any advances for supplies, or to become surety 
for said lessee In obtaining any of them, the amount so advanced or secured 
shall and Is hereby declared to be secured by a lien on the crop of the said 
lessee. 

(8) In the consideration of the sum of one dollar cash to lessee In hand paid 
by lessors, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged and confessed, lessee 
has and by tliese presents does grant, sell, and convey and mortgage to lessors, 
their succes.sors and assigns, lessee’s entire crop to be planted and grown by 
lessee during the period of this contract on the above-described land, to have 
and to hold the same unto lessors, their successors and assigns forever; which 
conveyance shall be void, nevertheless, upon lessees complying with all the 
terms of this contract and paying to lessors all sums of money due them or 
secured by them. 

Witness our hand in duplicate, original, this-thiy of-, A. D., 191—. 


Witnesses: 


[ I.i'ssors.l 

Purlics of the first part. 


[ I.cssoe.l 

Parti/ of the second part. 


Mr. W. D. Halev, JSlooininglon, Tex. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1915. 


My Deak Sik: Your favor of the 28th ultimo, containing copy of proposed 
contract with If. 15. and C. M. l.ander, of Victoria County, Tex., was duly re¬ 
ceived. Your letter, as well as the form of contract, is very Interesting, 
indeed. 

You state in your letter that your landlord submitted this contract to eight 
renters to sign, but that you were organized, and refused to do so. I wish 
that you would lot me know what the form of your organization was and the 
result of your reftisal to sign the contract; also whether yourself or any of 
the other seven renters were already on the land. 

I am Imiu'essed with the concise and Intelligent manner in which you have 
presente<l your views, and If it Is not asking too much I wish that you would 
write me a statement of your experience as a farmer since you became of 
age, whether ns landowner or tenant; also a l)rief report as to the history of 
the other seven tenants referred to. I will make your letter and the proposed 
leases a part of the record of the Texas hearings of tiie commission. 

I thank you for your contribution to our work. All communications sbould 
be addressed to 643 Transportation Ilulldlng, Chicago, III. 

Respectfully, yours,^ 


, Chairman. 


llnoostiNGTON, Tex., April 9, 1915. 

Mr. Prakk P. Wal,sh. 

Mt Peak Sir: Your letter to hand, contents carefully noted. Will say in 
regard to same that we were all on Mr. Lander’s land when he presented the 
contract, but we all knew he had contracts. He said, though, when we rented, 
that there was nothing to the contract—meant It did not amount to much— 
so your see whether it amounts to anything or not 
Every renter was at my house on Sunday evening, the 2d of January, after 
the first contract was presentetl to Mr. Hutton, renter, and we had his con¬ 
tract, and all of us read It and tried to understand U, and we all said to a man 
that we would move before we would sign It 
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I was raised on the farm, but have been farming for myself about 12 years. 
1 have a little place In Bloomington, Tex., cost me 1600; two teams worth $500; 
one Jersey cow, $60; have enough In house to make out; all paid for; and one 
team mortgaged at Victoria National Bank for $37—a team, one black horse 
mule, 4 years old, I gave $1.'50, and a horse, bay, 4 years old, worth $100; nml 
had to beg them to run It over from last year; here the high water ruined our 


crop. 

Now In regard to my neighbor renter; Mr. Suits has two good- teams, two 
milch cows; In debt; team mortgaged; hard worker; goo<l citizen. 

Mr. Rogers, a good man; good worker; behind on last year’s grocery account; 
team mortgaged; has no cow; and a good citizen. Now, these two men have 
their tools and teams, are working on the halves and furnishing teams and 
tools; and Mr. Lander gets the place back from Mr. Rogers this fall If he 
(Rogers) can’t sell It. Last year Mr. Rogers bought the 100 acres; paid down 
$1,500; was to pay $75 per acre. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick brothers; two hard-working men, working on halves; la 
debt to landlord; good men. 

Mr. Hutton Is next, working on the thirds and fourths; has two teams and 
tools; In.st year made 8 B. C.; he got $100 fur his part of it; a good nelglii)or 
and citizen; good worker. 

Mr. Smith is working on halves; in d(‘i)t from Inst year; lie is also a gooil 
man and worker. 

I like my neighbors and we will tell a part of our troubles to one another. 

Now for myself; my place In town, $C00; team, .$.500; cow, $50; makes 
$1,1.50; but the way times are now, won't bring that. 

I have been eight years saving up to buy what little I have, and now I have 
had one what I call a Sunday suit of clothes in eight years. I have done with¬ 
out, and to-day W'e can not go to church or Sunday school on the account of not 
having shoes suitable to wear. I don’t drink or gamble; living on bread and 
butter, a few eggs, a little meat once In awhile; work every day, and working 
my teams one one-half day, and change to the other on very short gras.s; been 
three weeks since I gave them a bite of grain. But still Mr. Lander sits In 
the First National Bank Building, dressed tine; can use money he gets from the 
(Jovernment at 3 pef cent; even they deposit Government funds there. It is 
not right, Mr. Walsh. Now Mr. Rogers brothers, Mr. Suits, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
brothers, Mr. Hutton, Mr. Smith, they can tell you who I am; I am their 
neighbor. 

Yours, truly. 


W. D. IIamy. 


P. S.—Now, we had an Immense amount of rain hero last year. I got 1 
B. C., 420 pounds, brought me .$26, from the cotton buyer. Now, I owed .$33 
to Victoria National Bank; they had to have $20. If the Government had 
furnished a foreign market for cotton, I probably would have gotten enough 
fo pay the $53, and had a few dollars left. Where has the workingman’s 
credit gone to? Merchants will not credit no one. Why should people be that 
way, knowing we will all have to die and leave everything. Let the man that 
works live. 


May 4, 1915, 

Mr. W. D. Haley, Bloomington, Tex. 

My Dear Sir; The chairman of this commission, Jfr. Frank P. Walsh, wrote 
you under date of April 2 asking you to furnish a statement ef your experience 
ns a farmer and a brief history of seven tenant farmers to whom you had 
referred, which statements he desired to file as a part of our record In con¬ 
nection with the Texas hearings of the commission. 

I can not find that these statements have ever been received or that Mr. 
Walsh has had a reply to his letter, and I am writing to ask whether or not 
It will be possible for you to comply with Mr. Walsh’s request and how soon 
you will be able to submit the statements. Mr. Walsh Is very much Interested 
In your presentation of the situation, and I sincerely trust that you will be 
able to furnish the information deslretl. 

I Inclose a franked envelope for your reply. 

Very truly, yours, 


., Secretary. 
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Blooicikotoisi, T«£., May 9, 1915. 

Son. Pbjlnk P. Walsh, See. U. 8. C. I. B. 

Tour letter ot May 4 received. Will say I wrote the letter, but I guess it 
vas misplaced; but will endeavor to write again, for I believe very strongly 
n your commission, and also as you the secretary. 

Now, I have been farming for eight years, and In that time I have two 
teams, tools, one cow, and a little place in the town of Bloomlngtoi^ Tex., four 
lots and a two-room house, a small barn, cost me $600, all cash; but to-day 
[ have just 30 cents In money. May 9 I owe the First National Bank at Vic¬ 
toria, Tex., $37, and they have a mortgage on one team—one black horse mule, 
4 years old, 15 hands high, cost me $150 cash; and one bay horse, 4 years old. 
I call that good security for $37; that Is all I owe. I can’t get one cent credit; 
can’t borrow any more money. In the last eight years I have had one suit of 
clothes, cost me $12.50—I mean a Sunday suit. To-day we can not go to 
church or Sunday school because we haveu’t sufficient clothes. Three of us in 
family. I do not drink or gamble and work as hard as any average farmer. 

Now, in regard to my neighbor renters; 

Mr. Son Soots is furnishing his teams, two in number, and tools, and working 
on the halves; in debt from last year; a hard-working man, honest, sober; never 
gambles. His teams are mortgaged to ti>e bank. 

Mr. Rogers’s brother is working on the liaives, furnishing his teams and tools; 
team mortgaged to bank for $243, and tliey told him to pay the Interest monthly 
and they would not close him out; owes his grocery bill from last year; he has 
no cow. Ho is a sober, honest, industrious man. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick brotliers; they are working on the halves, landlord furnish¬ 
ing them teams and tools; both in debt from last year; both hard-working men. 

Mr. Hutton Is working on the thirds and fourths; owns his own tennis, but 
cheap cotton last year ba.s about got him. A very hard-working man; nothing 
ahead but his teams and two cows, but not in debt much. 

Mr. Smith is working on the halves, landlord furnishing team and tools, but 
In debt from last year. He is also a hard-working man; sober; never gambles; 
and you will find 9 out of 10 men here in debt. And I could call a lot of men’s 
nnmra that the bank took their teams from them last fall; In fact, the banks In 
Victoria County are all branches of the Victoria National 'Bank, and if it had 
not been for Mr. Lowery, our cashier, they would have taken my team, that cost 
me $300, for the $50 I owed tliem. I had to pay them $20 on the note, and I 
still owe. them $37. 

I am 40 years old; raisetl in Texas. I Itelleve in your mission and you as 
lender. Wish that Mr. Wilson would let you say what shall be done. Success 
to you. 

Tours, truly, 

W. D. Halev. 

p g—I see the editor of the Dallas News does not believe In you. but the 
Dallas News did not publish all the testimony—you are stepping on their toes; 
and the Texas I^eglslature, in my estimation. Is not much. I know several of 
them and they ought to be ptit back on the farm. I have always voted a Demo¬ 
crat ticket, but will never vole another one. I believe in Socialism to some 

... T. 

W. D. H.vlev. 

I send clipping from paper. Now, the Dallas News did not publish near all 
the testimony at Dallas. I,would like to see the commission come back to Texas. 

[Copy of clipping. 1 


A Human Document. 

I would like to write the Appeal that I am a mother tenant. Have never 
known anything else. My father was a tenant. He dlerl and left mamma with 
eight small children, only three large enough to work. Oldest was 15 years old, 
so we children had to work to make a living for mamma and the little ones. 
We didn’t get any schooling. I only went three months In my life. 

At the age of 17 I married an honest, hard-working boy. We have been mar¬ 
ried 23 years and have six children. Have worked hard all of our lives and 
haven’t got decent clothes. I can say, like the Stewart woman who testified 
at the Dallas hearing, that my husband does not drink liquor. I never owned 
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a ready-made dress. Three hats and two cloaks are all I have had since I 
have been married. I get about one pair of shoes a year. 

At the present time we are In, debt about $400. There are a few Socialists 
here and I wish that the whole State was Socialist. Long may the Appeal 
live to spread Socialism. 

Mbs. M. ALEXANDKlt, 

Texas. 


May 14, 101.'). 

Mr. W. D. Haley, Bloomington, Tex. 

My Dear Sib : I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 9, inclosing 
statement requested by Mr. Walsh, regarding your experience as a farmer. Mr. 
Walsh is now In Washington attending public hearings being held by the com¬ 
mission, but your letter will be brought to his attention immediately upon his 
return, and will be given careful attention. 

Thanking you for your prompt compliance with my request, I am, 

Very truly, yours. 


Secretary. 



EXHffilTS, 


NAOXE EXHIBIT HO. 1. 

MiSMORANDUM of Stm.TECTS FOR CO.NSIDERATION AT THE DALLAS HEARINGS OF THE 
United States Commission on Indl'.stuial Eelations. 

I’at Nagle Kingfisher, Okla., attorney representing tenant Interests. 

SPECIFIC POINT.S. 

1. The development of Oklahoma within the last 30 years. 

(n) Development of tenancy. Type of tenant coming In, who they are, 

origin, etc. 

(6) Development of landlordism. AVho owned the lands 30 years ago. 
Average amount of acres under cultivation. 

Average size of holding. 

Movement in home ownership during the first two decades. 

Movement to town during next two decades. 

(c) Changes In prices of land. 

(d) Changes In methods of farming during this period. 

(e) Describe complications in connection with Indlaii-lnnd graft. 

2. Use of force by landholders to compel small landholders to sell. 

(а) I’olitical influence at elections. 

( h) Fencing off from roads or water, etc. 

5. Describe money lending to farmers. * 

Trace changes that have taken place in methods of ohlaining loans. 

(o) Changes in personnel of money lenders. 

(б) Changes in methoils. 

3J. What has been the effect of the present cotton crisis upon the tenant 
farmer? 

(1) (a) Dow It has affected his credit. 

(1) Foreclosing upon chattel mortgages. 

(2) Arrangements for financing the 191.5 crop. 

4. Divergence of class lines. 

Are class lines diverging? If so, what are the tendencies? 

Are the tenants satisfied with their lot? If not, why not? 

6. Home ownership. 

Under the existing system what is the chance of the average tiniant to become 
a home owner in your section of the country? 

What Is the average price of land to-day in your county? 

What is the legal interest rate? 

What is the actual Interest paid by the tenant on chattel? 

How much land can a c.ie-team tenant farmer farm? 

What will be his Income? 

6. Rental contracts. 

Describe the customary rental contracts in your section. 

What percentage of these are oral? 

What effect, in your opinkm, has the superior bargaining power of the 
landlord? 

What tendency have you noticed with regard to rental contracts? 

What defects are there In existing rental contracts that could be improved 
by laws? 

The tenant and the mechanic’s lien loan. 

(а) What Is the tenant’s economic relation to landlord under this law? 

(б) What is present economic status of tenant In the light of jecent 
legislation in Oklahoma? 

8242 
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7. Housing conditions. 

Describe conditions with which you are familiar. 

Include these points: 

Are tenant houses large enough to house the average families? 

Are they In repair? 

Are they erected with regard to sanitary drainage, water supply, etc.? 

Is much of the sickness In rural communities cause<l by bad housing? 

Is there much overcrowding In the sleeping rooms? 

Do landlords Improve tenant houses readily and willingly? If not, why not? 
Do landlords appear to feel any social responsibility for the sanitary housing 
of tenants? 

Do tenants appear to have any consideration for property of landlord? 

8. Educational and social environments. 

Describe conditions of rural schools. 

(а) The school Itself. 

(ft) Its relation to social and economic organization. 

(c) The school teacher and his possibility ns a leader in rural life. 

(d) The establishment of vocational training in agriculture, also liome 

economics. 

(c) Compulsory education. 

9. Farm labor. 

(«) Source of labor for seasonal demands. 

(б) Movement of labor. 

(c) Methods of regularizing supply and demand. 

(d) Employment agency as a progress cour.se. 

10. Violence. 

Extent of violence springing from tenant and landlord relationships, such 
as destruction of property. 

C.ive causes. 

Have witness describe In detail the story of the McClain County night 
riders in 1911. 

11. Attitude of courts and administrative ofllcers toward the tenant farmer. 

12. Constructive program. 


NAGLE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

[J. W. Newcomb, real estate broker, Ardmore, Okla.1 

Dkcksiueb 10, 1908. 

Lituliiay, Okla. 

Deab Sib: I am in receipt of your letter on the 12th. but mailed on the 141h, 
inclosing deposit certificate for one load of corn a.s indicated by the scale 
weights, also inclosed. 

I thank you very much tor your efforts In my behalf and trust that you will 
continue rendering such .service until wliat little cotton is being picked Is 
finished. 

I haven’t had notice from the bank since I left there of any money depositetl 
for me by any of the renters, and 1 judge they have not made aiiy deposits. 
Jenkins has never paid a cent on his cotton; neither has old man Hopkins nor 
his boys. I wish you would take the letter of authority I am inclosing to you 
and go and round them up and report what they haw done, and also what the 
outlook is for their doing anything. I have mailed all of them checks for thelr- 
torn hauling, except Eayburns, aiul that is awaiting a settlement on the little 
jasture. I think there will still be some coming to me after he has pay for the 
liaullng. I have referred the matter to Curtis, who made the arrangement for 
lilm. » 

I will either write you or come up and go around with you in a few days 
relative to your offer. I have Just received your letter and haven’t really had 
time to think the matter over. However, I am not very much In favor of a 
trade which would divide your time between yourself and me; but you go 
ahead and round up such business as you see needs Immediate attention, and 
keep an account of it, and I will settle with you for all of it when I come up 
agatm 

Pollock told me the last time I saw him that he thought he would make a 
couple of bales of cotton, and If he hasn’t gathered It by this time It Is evident 

38810°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-13 
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that he does not Intend to, and In such eases if there Is anything left in the field 
it should be gathered and applied to the rent, as would be Justified by the 
written contract, one of which I mailed you some days since. 

The man who was to take the Hopkins place, from Choctaw country, has laid 
down because I exacte<l of him to procure another team and 300 or 400 bushels 
of corn. 

I will put the place up to you to get a man who can take care of It. There 
Is plenty of room there, and whoever takes It must have as much as two teams, 
and by rights should have five head, In order to make two continuous teams, 
and plenty of force. Now, when you make an arrangement with anyone be 
sure that they fill the requirements. 

I am inclosing you a contract which you can use with anyone by filling in 
the name of the party of the second part. 

I am also inclosing you a contract with Mr. Vadcn; also a letter addressed 
to him. Inipre.ss on him the fact that under the statutes of Oklahoma, when 
there Is in existence a written contract between landlord and tenant and said 
contract names the date terminating the same, that further notice to vacate is 
not necessary, and if lie wants tlie place at $1.50 he can sign the note; that is, 
if lie lias procured a team with wliioh to work it. I will, as stated, fix the fence 
in rea.sonably good reiialr on tlie east and south. If he don't want the place 
under those conditions lie can vacate. 

In meeting the illfferent ones on the place in a business way as my ropre- 
seiitalive you might incidentally tell them tliat I Imve spoken very highly of 
most all of them from a point of honesty and agreeableness, and that I had 
procured yiinr services simply because 1 felt sure it would be he.st for all con- 
cerneil, and especially myself, as there are so many little things coming up 
wlilch needeil attention. 

I will try to get up (liere in a few days, as I liave to come to Maysvllle, and 
will go around with yon. 

Can't think of anything more just now, but will iierhaps write you again 
to-morrow. 



DAVIS EXillBlT. 


State of Texas, Comity of Coleman: 

Know all men by these present.s: 1, W. T. Davis, of Coleman County, Texas, 
have this d.ny leased from ,1. Z. Miller, jr., hereinafter called lessor, for the 
purpose of making a crop for the year iniit, one hundred eighty-five acres.of 
land, hereinafter called premises; said premises being a part of all of what is 
known ns W. T. Iiavis place in Coleman County, Texas; ninety acres of which 
are in cnltlvation and the balance in ptisture. The terms and conditions of 
this lease are as follows; 

I agree to fiat break all land In prtqiarlng same for cultivation; to culti¬ 
vate same in a good and farmerlike manner; to prevent the growing and or 
sitreading of .lolinson grass, ragweoil, and coekleburs tliereon; to break all 
stubble land immedititely after small grain has been removetl; to occupy said 
premises ns tenant of said lessor; to protect said premises against all kinds 
of trespass; to keep In good repair at my own expense all builtllng, fencing, and 
other improvements on said premises; and to deliver peaceable possession of 
said premises to lessor, in$iame good condition as when received, ordinary wear 
"and t(«ir only exceptetl, not later than the 1.5th day of December, 1013. 

In consideration for this lease I agree to pay the following rental to the 
lea.sor: 

One-fonrth of all the cotton and cotton seetl raised on said premises, as same 
is gathered. Cotton to be gifined at Leaday or Voss and lessor’s one-fourth 
of the cotlon seed to be left at gin for account of lessor. 

Two and 50/100 dollars per acre, money rent, for all other land In cultivation 
ttsed for purposes other than cotton or pennltted by me to lie out. 

And It Is a further condition hereof that: 

1. I will not permit live stock to run at large or pasture on the lands In 
cultivation. 

2. The lessor reserves for the common use of other tenants all wells and 
natural water supplies. 

.3. I will not transfer, assign, or dispose of this lease, or sublet the premises 
Without consent of the lessor. 
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4. I will deliver to the lessor at Voss free of cost all products taken as rentals. 

6. I will furnish to the lessor not later than June 1st a luemorandura of the 
cultivated land, showing acreage in cotton and other crops. 

6. Pecan trees on said premises are not included in this lease, and the lessor 
retains the right to enter said premises at all times to Inspect and cultivate the 
same, and to gather the products thereof. 

It is understood and agreed that failure on my part to comply with the agree¬ 
ments and conditions above mentioned, or any of them, will, at the option of 
the le.ssor, constitute cause for Immediate forfeiture of this lease, and the 
lessor shall have the right to reenter said premises, take charge of same, ami, 
at the option of the lessor, lease again or otherwise dispose of same. 

This contract Is given for the purpose of securing W. T. Davis’s past duo 
Interest, also amount to become due on January 1st, 1914, to the said J. Z. 
Hiller, jr. 

I hereby acknowledge that the lessor has a landlord’s lien on all the crops 
grown on the premises to secure the rentals above named, and all a<lvunces 
made or caused to be made to me by the lessor In the way of animals, tools, 
supplies, etc., or otherwise to enable me to make, gather, and market a crop. 

To further secure the lessor In the payment of all rentals and ailvances as 
above mentioned, I hereby mortgage and pledge to said lessor all the products 
grown on said premises during my occupancy thereof; also all animals, tools, 
and supplies furnished or caused to be furnished to me by said lessor. And 
the lien on said products, animals, tools, an<l supplies created by this mortgage 
shall not be in any way affected or Impaired by the removal of said products, 
animals, tools, and supplies from said premises. 

Should I fail or refuse to pay the Indebtedness created by this lease at the 
maturity hereinafter named, the lessor, or tlie le.ssor's agent or representative. 
Is hereby authorized and eiufwwered to take possession'of said products and 
personal property whether on said premises or elsewhere, and to control and 
sell the same at sucli time and place and In such manner as tlie lessor, or the- 
lessor’s agent or representative may deem best, and to exercise all other legal 
rights and powers in such cases, and to apply the pi oceeds, less the expenses 
and costs, to tlie payment of my Indebtedness to the lessor, and the balance. If 
any, to me or my owler. 

In case I should fail, or be unable, properly to plant, cultivate, etc., or gather 
any crops on said premfses, then tlie lessor, or the lessor’s agent or representa¬ 
tive, is hereby authorized to enter upon said premises and work the same and 
the charges for so doing shall be and are hereby sia ured by the landlord’s lien 
and the mortgage lien above provided for. The lessor, or the le.ssor’s agent or 
representative. Is also authorized to enter at any time upon said premises to 
Inspect the same, to make improvements thereon, and to cultivate the same In 
such manner as not to interfere with my rights therein as lessee. 

I hereby promise to pay the indebtedness due the lessor under this lease 
as the crops are gathered, but In any event not later than November 15th, 1913 
at Voss, Coleman Comity, Texas. If said indebtedness Is not paid on that 
date, It shall then become payable at the Belton National Bank, Belton, Texas 
with Interest at the rate of ten per cent per annum from said date, together 
with ten per cent additional on the amount due, for collection fees if suit Is 
brought thereon, or if placed In the hanils of an attorney for collection or if 
collected through the probate court. Interest payable annually and defaulting 
interest to bear the same rate of interest as the principal 

Witness my hand this 8th day of Jlarch, 1913. 


Witness: 

Tom Ckenshaw. 


• W. T. Davis. 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Xf- rr. A II „ , Ceockett, Tex., September 5, 1.911. 

Mr. T. A. Hickey, Hallettsvillc, Tex. 

Dear Hickey: The question now with us is, “Can we stand the pressure?” 
The speculutiirs are hovering over us like a gang of vultures. The trusts have 
raised the prices on almost all household commodities. The banks’ high rate 
of Interest and no price on cotton at all. 

Our legislators know just how to frame the law to stop usury. Oh. ves. 
We pay only from 10 to 40 per cent with an occasional compound, but what are 
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we going to do about It? All you stoop-shouldered, leather-headed, duck- 
breeches fellows, one of which I am, are you going to vote as Mr. Merchant, or 
Mr. Banker, or some other bloodsucker, who has been watching you squirm and 
wriggle, while your vitality vanishes, are you going to still keep your little 
children dragging cotton sacks In fields and working In mills, preventing their 
education and dwarfing their bodies, while you go meekly to the cashier’s 
window to tie up every cow, horse, hog, and your prospect on the coming crop 
at perhaps one-fourth actual value of stock to get to buy only a few of the things 
you have to have? 

Are you going to support a party by your vote which has been In power 60 
years, that has scarcely passed a law for the substantial benefit or advancement 
of your Interests or your children? 

Are you going to stand up for the party which has given away 100,000,000 
acres of your children's land to farm trusts and monopolies, that have you tied 
hand and foot and almost starving? Can’t you see that the Democrats have 
<lrlven Texas to the verge of destruction already, and are now trying to dls- 
franchl.se the men who can’t read to keep them and their children Ignorant and 
poor and to make them .slaves? - 

I.ook, my tolling brother, wherever you are and you will easily see that 
plutocracy and democracy are one and the same In a political sense. If you 
vote a Democratic ticket In Texas remember you will vote plutocratic rule, 
slavery. Our situation now as farmers is a critical one. We owe from hundreds 
to thousands of dollars on short-time notes to merchants and bankers, stock 
and crops mortgaged, paying high interest. Cotton not soiling, no money even 
to gather crops on, and no credit for many that are hungry.' What will be the 
end of it all? What Is the cause of these conditions? Surely not the European 
war altogether. 

There are provisions here to supply the people of the United States five years, 
money enough for every one’s use, so what’s the matter anyhow? Somebody 
Tias been robbing and is still at It. It is your duty to look around the political 
arena and find out; one thing sure, it Is not the Socialists, for they arc not in 
power. Suppose we look over their platform, I’ve read It; have you? If you 
have not, tlien you don’t know exactly what you are. You may think you do 
all right, but you don’t. Wliat are you voting for when ynu'v(ite the Doraoerntic 
ticket? Do you know? Yes; that is, I do.' It Is to continue this rotten system 
of landlordism and to keep you paying from 10 to 40 per cent on loans; you 
vote to keep your wives and children delving In field and factory, to make you a 
renter, if you are not one now, a wage shiver, a tramp, a beggar, or a lunatic. 

Now listen. In a few Instances farmers have taken provisions when refused 
credit What will It be later on? Do you think the toiler will stand and see 
his wife and children .starve? Not much. Well, what are we coming to then? 
We are coming to plutocratic democracy boiled down to the point where some¬ 
thing has to be done riglit quick to avert bloodshed. Now you see where you 
are. The Ball Democrats raved and tore and swore at 80 per cent Fergerson, 
but many of you slaves will go to the poles shouting for Pergerson and swallow 
a dose of putrefaction that is poisoned at both ends. But don’t do that; vote 
for a just cause—for wife and babes—^Top Hunaty. 

0. W. Babbeb. 


November 30, 1914. 

Mr. T. A. Hickey. 

Deab Sir : Inclojied will find 50 cents In stamps for charter. Mr. Hickey, we 
are the worst set of suckefs In the world. There are about 50 men here that 
have no jobs and can’t get any. They request me to get you to give our peti¬ 
tion to the Government for help. 

I don’t know what we are to do, as nothing we can do will bring a dollar. 
What shall we do to get up a petition, as we can get about 200 joiners right 
quick. If you think we should Ipply to the Government, tell us what to do. 

B. H. IIunBABD. 


CuTHOND, Tex., December 8, 19H. 

Mr. W. S. Nobm. 

Dear Sib: At your request I will write you. I am in a hard shape, and I 
don’t know how I am to make It through another year. If you can help us poor 
people out anyway. It will be highly appreciated. 

I will remain, as ever, your friend, 

G. L, Thomas, Cuthond, Tex, 
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Booata, Tex., December 8, lOIfi. 


Mr. W. S. Noble, Dallas, Tex. 

Deab Sill : At your request I will say that I am In a hard sliape, and not only 
me but every other farmer In this neighborhood. We don’t see how we are going 
to make It through; we are In debt, made a short crop, and got nothing for our 
cotton. The merchants and bankers are crowding us, and I don’t see for the 
life of me how we are going to live this winter and next year. 

If you can do anything for us, It will be appreclateil. I am, yours for better¬ 
ment. 


Respectfully, 


II. O. Flanagan. 


Glen Rose, Tex., November SO, JOI'i- 
Comrade T. A. Hickey, Ilallettsville, Tex. 

Dear Comrade ; Your letter of the 23<1 at hand. Three of our members have 
movetl away. I do not think we could reorganize; the people are In the hardest 
shape. It is even worse than at the cIo.se of the war In 1865. We owed nothing 
then; In debt now and nothing to pay with. 

Yours, truly, 

J. Ij. Kukitk. 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Rear Valley, Tex., .lannaru 2'>, l»/5. 

AV. S. Noule. 

Editor Actual I'artiicr, Hoekdale, Ter. 

Dear Sib and Comrade: While reading over your paper (Actual Farmer,, 
vol. 1, No. 1) I noticed a list of 10 questions in rehillon to coinlltions surround- * 
Ing land tenants. 

Now, ns I see it, for you to get a general knowledge of the actual conditions 
It would be necessaiw for tenanis from different parts of the State to wrlle you, 
giving their IndivUual experience as renters of farm land. 

So iiere Is my experience .since .lahuary 1, 1907, a period of eight years; eight 
long, weary years. 

Coming to McCulloch County December 24, 1900, I began work for wages 
January 1, 1907, receiving .$45 per month, bouse furnished. My work consisted 
of being all-around foreman and machinist on a riineli and farm combined. At 
the end of the first year (llKt7) I thrtnv up my job because I had to live out of 
a paper bag; having six in family 1 could no tuore than barely make expenses. 
•Tanuary 1, 1908, I rented a farm of 55 acres on halves; I also renteil a black¬ 
smith shop so ns to keep myself employed during Idle time. The shop caused 
me some loss. Rut I made, and mostly hired; gathered 35 bales of cotton; sold 
same at an average of 7 cents. After paying expenses I came out about .$100 
In debt, but, of course, I had bought a team and wagon which I owed some on 
besides. In the winter of 1908 I bought ICO of raw land on credit (10 years’ 
time, 8 per cent Interest). After Improving and using same two years I could 
not pay the interest, not to stiy anything about the principal, so had to give It 
up to the man I bought from, he paying for the lumber that went Into the 
house that I erected on the place. He also paid me a small Indemnity and 
allowed me to stay on the place until 1911, I payinjj him tig) third and fourth. 
He only allowed me to plant 5 acres of feed out of .50 acres, which was not 
enough. He allowed me to keep one cow and one team, refusing to rent to me 
another year. I had to move. In the spring of 1912 I rented and moved to 
another place, consisting of 320 acres, 45 in cultivation, 1 house 14 by 14, 1 
side room 7 by 14,1 porch 7 by 14,1 small shed b^rn 8 by 12; no lots or other Im¬ 
provements, while there has been .some effort to put water on the place without 
success. I have to sponge on my neighbors for water at least 10 months out of 
the year, hauling same half a mile. One especially dry spell I had to haul 34 
miles. There Is one small Iron cistern which supplied water for drinking pur¬ 
poses In winter or rainy seasons. 

Now, my present landlord Is a good man, or at least he seems to be, but when 
It comes to renting out his land he sticks to the system which Is altogether In his 
favor. He, of course, demands and gets his rent, which for the three years that 
1 have resided on his place has been one-fourth of all money that cotton has 
brought, all. land to be planted In cotton; these were his terms; I could keep 
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one cow anil one team. He wonlil not untler any circumstances allow me to 
plant feed unless I cleared (grubbeii) land to plant feed on. For this year 
(1915) he allows me to plant 10 acres of feed, paying him therefor $3 per acre. 
Now. I have a copy of rent contracts for years 1908, 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914, 
which I will mall to you upon request 
Now, I so far have always paid my rent; also my grocery bills and other 
debts. But my landlord (as do most other landlords around here) rides In an 
automobile, while myself and family of nine live in a house as described, with¬ 
out any conveniences that should go to make a home, and on account of the low 
price of cotton will be unable to buy books and clothes to send our clilldreu to 
school, which Is 3 miles away. 

Now, as to the extortionate prices charged by the supply merchant. I have 
no reason to complain at tiie treatment I have received the last two years, but 
I have been fortunate in comparison to the general rule. In 1912 I traded on 
credit with a certain concern which Is still doing business at the same old 
stand, same old way, so I am told. I gave my note with security for .$100 for 
eight months (Mur. 1 to Oct. 1, 1912). I received tw’o coupon books con¬ 
taining $45 each, or $90 total. Now, I used these books from March 1 to Sep¬ 
tember 1. Here are a few articles which I have bills to show for, which are 
about the average: Kagle brand sugar, $2.10 for 25 pounds; again, sumo day, 
some sugar, cash, $1..50; Arrow lirand ilour, $3.75 per Imndredweiglit; again, 
same da.v, same Hour, $2.75 per hunilredwclglit, ca.sli; bacon, 16 cents per pound; 
other stores 11 to 125 cents |«'r pound, cash. I could go on and gi\e you a long 
list lust n.s bad, hut what's tlio use. 

You say, why did I stand it'/ A\hy did I not raise hell? Because I had seen 
what had happened to others wlien tliey kicked. Wliy did I not liorrow at the 
banks and buy for casliV Because the baidi.s didn’t like my security or claimed 
that they had already loaned out to the merchants all tlie money they had to 
spare. 'VVhen any of us do get money it comes higli. We can ordy get $25 or 
$50 at a time, as a rule, by eillier paying $1 per month or making a note for 
six months fiu- $27.50 or $55, whlcli we can sometimes get carried over for $1 
per month. There is alisoiutely no 10 per cent money for tlie renter or the 
small farmer in this county. 

No; my landlord does not try to indueuce my vole. WIdte he is very much 
opposed to my political views, he knows me too well to try tliat. Yes; I know 
of a few men in (ids county tliat had to move Ijecause they wei'e Socialists, but 
I am not iiersonally acquainted witli them or tlieir prior landlords. Tiiey live 
In the nortliern part of this county, near Slacy. Could easily learn their names 
and relative circumstances if it would bo of any henedt to you. 

No; this is no dsli story; it's a story of eids. I liave canceled notes, grocery 
bilks, mortgages, and rent conlracfs, and can produce plenty of allldavlls to back 
up what I have written, and will do it if called upon. 

Y’es; I am circulating a land petition and getting some signers, too; but there 
are three or four men circulating petitions in this community now. I was by 
myself on the other petitions tliat T circulated. 

Yes; I liought a team from a merchant (Mr. Brady) ; the note came due; I 
could not meet it; he took tlie team and .$9C..'j5 that I had paid on it be.sides, 

C. G. Conan. 


.Mo.NTAorK, Tux., Mureh J, ini';. 

Mr. W. S. Nobi,e, Rockdale^ Tex. 

Dear Comrade: Seeing your instructions in llie Itebel, will write and give you 
my experience as a renter. 

I have rented the most of my life: was called a .good renter. I always kept 
up the place as I would my own. without any cost to the landlord, except for 
material; sometimes I furnishisl that. I have lived in shucks that were not as 
gowl as the landlord’s horse stable. I liave dug wells, built houses, cow lots, 
hogiKuis, corncrlbs, horse sheds, grubbed (cleared) out patches, repaired fences, 
cut ditches, all without any cost to tlie lamllord. Have worked and helped men 
pay for their land, school their children, build their line houses and barns, while 
me and mine liveil in a shack and workeil like Turks: our children grew up 
without education; and we are yet poor (most are homeless). 

I at last went to Chickasaw Nation, where there was some outlet. Raised 
enough stock to buy me a little home and pay for it (140 acres). But I was 60 
years old and broken down when this was accomplished, and now I will have 
to spend the rest of my days with broken-down health and pain and aches. 
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Some may ask why I did not buy me' a home sooner and stop paying rent. 
Will ask landlords how much clear money they make on their crops: count 
up expenses and see If you can come out with as much as the one-third and 
one-fourth ahead; If you can, without half starving, you are a better farmer 
than I am, and I have always been considered first-class wherever I have 
lived. 

Isn’t It a shame to make a man slave for 60 years In order to spend- the other 
few years of life as an Invalid? 

Shame, shame on a system that will allow It! 

Yours, for true liberty. 


H. L. OooK. 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

$38.50. Weathekford, Texas, Jan. Hi, 

Without grace, Nov. 1st, waiving protest, I, we, or either of us, promise to 
pay to the order of the First National Bank of Weatherford, thirty-eight & 
50/100 dollars, at the First National Bank in Weatherford, Texas, for value 
received with Interest at the rate of ten per cent iter annum from maturity, 
and ten per cent on entire amount as attorney’s fees. If collected by suit or by 
attorney. Knoch Hardaway, 

W. H. Hardaway, 

,T. Hardaway. 

No. 74:5. 

Due Nov. 1, mil. 

Paid Oct. 18. mil. First National Bank, Weatherford, Tex. 


$5,5.(X). tVEATHF.RFOED, Tf.xas, Fcb. 9, 19 H. 

Without grace, Oct. loth, I, we, or cither of us, promise to pay to the 
order of the BTrst National Bank of Weatherford fifty-five dollars, at the First 
National Bank in Weatherford, Texas, for value received, with interest at the 
rate of ten per ceD.t jwr annum from maturity, and ten per cent on entire 
amount as attornej-’s fees. If collected by suit or by attorney. 

No. 1048. Fnoch Hardaway. 

J. Hardaway. 

Due Oct. 1.5. 1911. 

Paid Oct. 13, 1911. First National Banit, Ifeathcrford, 'rex. 


$-0.75. AVeatherfobu, Texas. Aug. 29, 1911. 

Without grace. Nod 1st, I, vve, or either of us, promise to pav to the order of 
the First National rank of Weatherford twenty-five & 75/100 dollars at the 
B’lrst National Bank in Weatherford, Texas, for value received, with Interest 
at the rate of ten per cent per annum from maturity, and ten iter cent on entire 
amount as attorney’s fees If collected by suit or by attorney. We, the makers, 
sureties, endorsers, and guarantors of this note, hereby severally w'alve present¬ 
ment for payment, notice of nonpayment, protest and notice of protest, and dili¬ 
gence in bringing suit as required by law against any party lioreto. 


No. 2448. 

Due Nov. 1, 1911. 
Paid Oct. 13, 1911. 


Knocii Hardaw ay. 
.1. Hardaway. 


Flr.st National Bank, Weatherford, Tex. 


Received of the First National Bank of Weatlnerford, Texa.s, chattel mortgage 
jlven by Enoch Hardaway to K. W. Davis, trustee, on 2 colts, 7 & 8 mos. old, 
1st B/C, lint & seed, on C. Q. Smith farm, to secure note In favor of said bank 
for $55, due Oct. IS/ll. 

Filed for record 2/13/11. 

G. L. Young, 

Clerk County Court, Parker County, Texas. 

By W. H. Hutcheson, 

Deputy. 

Paid Oct. 13, 1911. First Natloual Bank, W’eatherford, Tex. 
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.$55.00. Weathebfobd, Texas, Jan. IS, 19IZ'. 

Without Rrnce, Not. 1st, I, we, or either at us, promise to piiy to the order of 
the First National Bank of Weatherford fifty-five dollars at the First National 
Bank in Weatherford, Texas, for value received, with Interest at the rate of 
ten per cent per annum from maturity, and ten per cent on entire amount as 
attorney’s fees if collected by suit or by attorney. We, the makers, sureties, 
endorsers, and guarantors of this note, hereby severally waive presentment for 
payment, notice of nonpayment, protest and notice of protest, and diligence In 
bringing suit as required by law against any party hereto. 

Enoch Hardaway. 

J. Hardaway. 

No. 3649. 

Due Nov. 1, 1912. 

Paid Oct. 4, 1912. First National Bank, Weatherford, Texas. 


Received of the First National Bank of Weatherford, Texas, chattel mortgage 
given by Enoch Hardaway to R. IV. Havis, trustee, on one bay horse, to .se(mre 
note In favor of said bank for $55.00, due Nov. 1-12. 

Filed for record Jan. 18-12. 

G. L. Young, 

Clerk County Court, Parker County, Texas. 

By Huxcir, 

Paid Oct. 4, 1912, First National Bank, Weatherford, Texas. 


.$27.,50. Weathkrvord, Texas, ylpril 11 , 1912 . 

AVithont grace, Nov. 1st, I, we, or either of ns, promise to pay to the order of 
the First National Bank of Weatherford twenty-seven & 50/100 dollars, at the 
First National Bank, in Weatherford, Texas, for value received with interest 
at the rate of ten per cent per annum from maturity and ton per cent on entire 
amotmt as attorney's fees, if colieced by snit or by attorney. We, the makers, 
sttreties, endorsers, and guarantors of this note, hereby Shyertilly waive pre¬ 
sentment for payment, notk'e of nonpayment, protest, and notice of jirotest 
and <liligence in bringing suit as rctiuired by law against any party hereto. 

Enoch Hardaway. 

No. 4593. 

Due Nov. 1, 1912. 

Paid Sept. 18, 1912, First National Bank, Weatlierford, Texas. 


Received of the First National Bank of Weatherford, Texas, chattel mortgage 
given by Enoch Hardaway to the First National Bunk, on one filly, 2 yrs. old, 14 
hds. high, the third bale of my 1912 cotton crop out of about 30 acres I will 
ral.se on Jake Wolfenberger’s farm, 6 ml. north, to secure note in favor of 
said bank for $27.50, dtie Nov. Ist, ’12. 

Filed for record 4-11-12. 

G. L. Young, 

Clerk County Court, Parker County, Texas. 

Paid Sept. 19, 1912, First National Bank, AVeatherford, Texas. 


$110.00. AVeathebford, Texas, April 4, 1913. 

AVlthout grace, Nov, 1st, 191.3, I, we, or either of us, promise to pay to the 
order of the First National Bank of Weatherford one hundred ten dollars, 
at the First National Bank, lij AV’eatherford, Texas, for value received with 
Interest at the rate of 10 per cent per annum from maturity, and ten per cent 
on entire amount as attorney’s fees. If collected by suit or by attorney. We, 
the makers, sureties, endorsers, and guarantors of this note, hereby severally 
waive pre.sentment for payment, notice of nonpayment, protest, and notice 
of protest and dllllgence In bringing suit as required by law against any party, 
hereto. , 

Enoch Hardaway. 

No. 73.52. 

Due Nov. 1, 1913. 

Paid Oct. 17, 1913, First National Bank, Weatherford, Texas, 
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Received of tlie First NatlonnI Bank of Weatherfor<l. Texas, chattel mortguRe 
given by Knock Hardaway to the First National Bank on 1 bay horse, 7 yrs., 
15 h. h.; 1 brown mare, 8 yrs., 14i h. h.; 1st 2 B/c 1013 out of 30 acres cotton, 
to secure note In favor of said bank for $110, due Apr. 4, 1913. 

Filed for record 4-4-13. 

W.\Rn B.\NKtTE,\n, 

Clerk Cminty Court, Parker County, Texas. 

n. 

Paid Oct. 17, 1013, First National Bank, IVeatherford, Texas. 


Received of the First National Bank of Weatherford. Texas, chattel mortgage 
given by Enoch Hardaway to the First National Bank on 1 bay horse, 15 h. h., 
8 yrs.; 1 blk. mare, 14}- h. h., 0 years (released 5/0/14) ; 1 iron gray mare, 14i 
h. h., 4 years; 1 gray mare, 144 h. h., 4 years (released 0/12/1014)-—all In¬ 
crease—to secure note in favor of said bank for $220.00, due Oct. 15, 1014. 

Filed for record Jan. 17, 1314. 

Ward BANKHEAn, 

Clerk County Court, Parker County, Texas. 

H. 

I’aid Jan. 23, 1015, First National Bank, Weatherford, Texa.s. 


CITATTET, IIORTUAGE. 

The St,\te or Texas, County of Parker: 

T, Enoch Hardaway, of said county and State. In consideration of my indebt¬ 
edness to the First National Bank of Weatlierford, Texas, evidenced by my note 
of date, Jan. 17tli, 1014, for tlie sum of $220, payable Oct. 15, 1014, also my 
other notes as follow^:- 

_j_.- 

togetlicr witli interest and attorney's fees, as provided tlierein, and lor all other 
and furtlier amounts I may owe or lieroafter become indebted to tlie said First 
National Bank of Weatlierofrd, Texas, do liereby liargain, sell, and convey to 
.said First National Banlt of Weatlierford, Texas, tlie following-described proji- 
erty situated in Parker County, Texas, to wit: One bay mare, three years old, 
154 bands high, which I bought from Henry Barton, located on Col. Wolfen- 
berger’s farm 5 miles north of Weatherford. 

To have and to hold said projierty unto said bank, its successors and assigns 
forever. And to obtain said credit I especially re)irescnt all of said property 
to belong to me in my own right, and is free from debt, mortgage, or lieu of 
any kind. 

In case of mortgage on cotton, said cotton shall be free from Hen, landlord’s 
claims for rent and advances, claims for cultivating, picking, or ginning the 
same. 

This conveyance, however. Is intended as a mortgage to secure the above- 
mentlonerl note and any other amount I may owe sai<l bank. I’rovided, never¬ 
theless, if said mortgagor shall duly pay said note according to the tenor 
and effect thereof, said conveyance shall become mill and void, otherwise to 
remain In full force and effect. 

The mortgagor hereby agrees and covenants that on default of payment of 
principal or Interest, or any sale or any attempt to sell said goods or chattels, 
or any part of them, or to remove them or any part of them, from the county, 
or from their present location, or upon any secure of them, or any part of 
them, by any process of law, or if any holder of said note shall at any time 
feel unsafe or Insecure from any cause, then, and In that event, said mortgagee 
or Its assigns, agent, or representative Is hereby authorized at hhs option to 
declare all said note due and to take actual po,sses.sion of said property, and 
to Bell the same for cash, at Weatherford, In Parker County, Texas, with or 
without having possession of .said property present at said sale, after having 
given notice of the time, place, and terms of said sale, as the law now requires 
for sales of personal property under execution. And the proeee<ls arising from 
such sale shall be applied—^flrst to the necessary and proper expenses of such 
sale, then to the payment of said note then remaining unpaid, the balance 
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tf nny, to be paid to said mortgagor or Ids order. The said mortgagee or assigns 
having power to receive said money and make bills of sale of said property. 
Witness my hand this 12 day of Sept., A. D. 1914. 

Enoch Hardawat. 

Wltne.sse.s: 


llec'elved of the FIr.st National Bank of Weatherford, Texas, chattel mortgage, 
given by Enoch Hardaway to the F'lrst National Bank, on 1 fawn Jersey cow, 
5 yr.s. old, and inc. on Col, Wol fenberger’s place, 5 ml. north. This mtg. In 
lieu of one on hik. mare 14i h. h. released to secure note In favor of said bank 
for $220, due Oct. l.Vll. 
nieil for record, 3/6/14, 

Ward Bankhead, 

Chrk County Court. Parker County, Toms, 

B, 

Paid Jan. 23, 191o, First National Bank, Weiitherford, Texas. 


$ 220 . 00 . 

We.xtherford, Texas, Jan. nth, 19H. 

Without grace, Oct. loth, 1914, I, we, or either of us. promise to pay to the 
order of the First .National Bank of Weatherford, two hundnsl twenty dollars, 
at the First National Bank, In Weatherford, Texas, for value received with 
Interest at the rate of ten per cent i)er annum from maturity, and ten per cent 
on entire amount as attorney’s fi'cs, if oolieeted by suit or by attorney. We, 
the makers, sureties, endorsers, and guarantors (d' this note, hereby severally 
waive presentment for payment, notice of nonpayment, protest and notice of 
protest and diligence iu bringing suit iis required by law against any party 
hereto. 

J'Inocu Hardaway. 

11/30, agreed to accept .$20.(K) and carr.v.balance over. Will not ask for more. 
Will have 16 B/C. ? 

No. 9907. 

Duo Oct. 1.1, 1914. 

Paid Jan. 23, 1915, First National Bank, Weatherford, Tex.i.s, 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

No. 2970. 

$112.00. Bonham, Texas, Jan. .9, 191i. 

Oct. 1st. 1914, I, we, or either of ns promise to pay to First State Bank of 
Bonham, Texas, or orilor, one hundred twelve dollars, at their offlee In 
Bonham, Texa.s, for value received, with interest at I he rate of ten per cent 
p(‘r amium from maturity until paid, and ten per cent additional on amount 
due for attorney’s fees, if .sued upon or idaced In the hand.s of an attorney for 
collection. The .several maker.s, suretie.s, endorsers, and guarantors of this 
note, each, jolntl.i^ and .seferally waive presentment for payment, protest, and 
notice of protest, and consent to any eNten.sion or extensions of time of pay¬ 
ment by renewal notes or otherwise without being discharged from liability 
until the final jiayment of this Indehteriness. Full authority is hereby given 
to the legal holder hereof to sell nny collateral .security assigned or attached at 
public or private sale wlthoulf notice upon nonpayment. 

M. S. Fogle. 

$100.90. 

Bald Jan. 8, 1916, First .State Bank, Bonham, Texas. 


$11.25. Ravenna, Texas, Jfai/5, 

On .Nov. 1st, ’14, for value received. I, we, or either of us, promise to pay to 
the order of the Ravenna State Bank of Ravenna, Texas, eleven 2.5/100 dollars, 
at the Ravenna State Bank, Ravenna, Texas. With Interest from maturity until 
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paid at the rate of ten per cent per annam, with ten per cent additional as 
attorney’s fees should this note be placed In the hands of an attorney for collec¬ 
tion, after maturity, or judicial proceeding be Instituted to collect the some. 
The maker and endorsers hereof severally waive presentation for payment, 
notice of nonpayment, protest, and notice of protest, and agree to all exten¬ 
sions and partial payments before or after maturity, without prejudice to the 
holder hereof. 

Full authority Is hereby given to the payee hereof, or Its assignees, to sell any 
collaternl security now or hereafter assigned and hereto attached, at public or 
private sale, upon nonpayment of this note. 

M. S. Foole. 

P. O. address, Itavenna, Tex., Iloute 1. 

Witnesses: 

.Tno. W. P.m.moke. 

D. It. Duns. 

No. 802. 

I’uld Nov, 23, 1914, the Itavenna State Bank, Bavenna, Texas. 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 5. 


Mr. W. S. Nobi.e, Rochdale, Texas. 


Vernon, Tex., Dec. IS, JDli. 


Dear Sir: Your letter to hand and contents noted, I went to see the 
farmers’ union otlicers the da.v before. The president, Mr. W. H. Stephens, says 
the banks of Vernon woutd not loan them money to buy seed unless they would 
let the Vernou oil mill have the seed. Mr. D. D. McCroskey, manager of the 
union, says that they sliotdd let the oil mill have the seed, but bound them 
(the union) not to raise any disturbance about the seed. Mr. Schmidt, one of 
the directors, says, “ The bankers would not let us have seed, unless we turned 
the seed to the Vernon oil mill.” But he was afraid to mttke any statement, 
because they ow(!d the hanker about live thousand dollars ($,'),000) and if they 
made any oflieial stittement the banker might close them out of business. So 
you readily see that the thing Is “ grabbed,” everything. 

The president and manager both promised they would write you last night, 
but I doubt that It will be carried out. I would like you to send me a view 
of their statement, if you can conveniently <lo so. 

The truth Is—the oil mills eontrolls the banks, or the bank.s own the oil mills. 

The farmers union have an oil mill at Wichita, and the la-ople have .stock in it, 
but for this cause the farmers are deprived from using or getting any benefit 
out of it. 

Remember we were getting $11 for our seisl. until a new see<l buyer came in, 
and now seed is .|18 per ton. 

It was estimated, I heard yesterday, tliat liie farmers of this country have 
lost about .$48,(KX) at tliis time, by tlie graft. 

Yours, truly. 


J. U. Weli.,s. 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

Vern#n, TEX.es, AT)i>. 9, Ifll'i. 

W. S. Noble, Ksq. 

Dear Sir: I hand you herewith a little Information In regard to the Indus¬ 
trial conditions In this country. Tlie one dollar bonus system Is getting com¬ 
mon In this country for any good farm or a farm with good conveniences. 
Some are asking half of what Is made on thelf farm; the tenant to furnish 
everything. The majority of the third and fourth rents have very bad con¬ 
veniences. Very poor shacks to live in; some are hardly fit for stock to win¬ 
ter In. 

I want to give you some facts concerning the oil mill scheme. We were only 
ettlng $11 per ton for seed until the last few days; a man dropped oft at Ver- 
,on and seed has gone up to $16 per ton now. And ns there has been about 
.000 tons of seed ginned you see the farmers have at those figures lost about 
40,(XJ0. (No scheme at all.) 
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The bank would not loan the farmers’ union first money to buy wltli unless 
they would sell their seetl to the home oil mill. 

Now, these are facts and you can get the names of the witnesses to verify 
iny statements. 

Itespeotfully, yours, 


J. U. Wells. 


I*. .S.—I am a Baptist minister and would like to see something done for the 
poor man that can’t help himself. 


OIBDINQS BXHIBII NO. 1. 

United States Usukt Laws. 

The act of June 3, 1804, provlde.s ns follows; 

“ Sec. 5197. Limitation upon rale of interest which may he taken .—^Any asso¬ 
ciation may take, receive, re.serve, and cliarge on any loan or discount made, or 
upon any note, bill of exchange, or other evidences of debt. Interest at the rate 
allowed by the laws of the State, Territory, or District where the bunk is 
located, and no more, except that where by the laws of any State a different 
rate is limited for biinks of issue organized under State laws, the rate so lim- 
lte<i shall be allowed for associations organized or existing In any such State 
under this title. When no rate is fixed by the laws of the State, or Territory, 
or District, tlie bank may take, receive, re.serve, or charge a rate not exceeding 
seven per centum, and such interest may be taken In advance, reckoning tlie 
days for which the note, bill, or other evi<lence of debt has to run. And the 
purchase, discount, or sale of a bonafide bill of exchange, payable at another 
place than the place of such purchase, discount, or sale, at not more than the 
current rate of exchange for sight drafts in addition to tite interest shall not 
be considered ns taking or receiving a greater rate of Interest. 

“ S.'>3. 5198. Comcquenres of takinfl'usurious interest .—The taking, receiving, 
reserving, or charging a rate of interest greater than Is allowed by the pre¬ 
ceding section, wlien knowingly done, shall be deemed a Torfeiture of the en¬ 
tire intcre.st whicli the note, bill, or other evidence of del)t carries with It, or 
wliich has been agreed to be paid tlieriHai. In case tlie greater rate of Interest 
has been ptiid, the person by wliom it has lioen paid, or his legal representa¬ 
tives, may recover back, in an action in tlie nature of an action of delit, twice 
tiic amount of the intere.st tiiiis paid from tiie association talcing or receiving 
the same; provided such action is commenced witliin two years from tlie time 
the usurious transaction occurred. Tliat suits, actions, and proceetllngs against 
any association under this title may he had in any circuit, district, or Terri¬ 
torial court of the t'nilod Slates held witliin tlie district in which sucli asso¬ 
ciation may he established, or in any State, county, or municipal court in the 
county or city in wliicli said association is located having jurisdiction in .simi¬ 
lar cases.” 

■ The last section was amended hy act of February 18, 187.5, adding the last 
sentence beginning with tlie words, “'Tliat suits, actions, and proceedings,” etc. 


, piDDINOS EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

The Oklahoma statute provides: 

1004. Legal and contract rates of interest .—Tiie legal rate of interest shall 
not exceed six per cent, in the absence of any contract as to the rate of 
interest, and by contract parIJes may agree uimn any rate not to exceed ten 
per cent per annum. Said rates of six and ten per cent shall be, respectively, 
the legal rate and the maximum contract rates of interest 

1005. Actions to recover forfeiture .—^The taking, receiving, re-servlng, or 
charging a rate of interest greater than Is allowed by the preceding section 
shall be deemeil a forfeiture of twice the amount of Interest which the note, 
bill, or other evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be 
paid thereon. In case a greater rate of Interest has been paid, the person 
by whom it has been paid, or his legal representatives, may recover from the 
person, firm or corporation taking or receiving same, in an action on the 
nature of an action of debt, twice the amount of the Interest so paid: Provided 
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inch actlOD shoU be brought within two years after the maturity of such 
isurlous contract: Provided furOier, That before any suit can be brought to 
•ecover such usurious Interest, the party bringing such suit must make written 
lemand for return of such usury. 


aiSSINOS EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Federal Usury Decisions. 

It may interest the commission to have a brief digest of the decisions of the 
federal courts In construing the national usury statutes. Some of the main 
mints decided since the adoption of the law in 1864 are as follows; 

1. The validity of the contract is not affected by taking or reserving an 
inlawful rate of interest. 

2. The charging of Interest In a running account has been held not to be 
within the purview of the statute. 

3. Where a note is given to extend time of payment of a usurious indebted¬ 
ness, or in renewal of a prior note, it does not constitute payment of the 
usurious interest in the prior transaction. 

4. Usury is a personal defense, only available to parties to tlie usurious trans¬ 
action, although this does not apidy to an accommodation endorser or maker 
»r sureties. 

5. The statute does not apply where the overcharge was not knowingly re¬ 
ceived by the bank. 

6. The bank is not liable for penaltii's unless the unlawful interest has ixaui 
actually paiil. 

7. There is no right of action in an acconmiodation endorser to recover n 
penalty. 

8. The national banking laws alone apidy to national banks, so far as the 
penalties are prescribed, altliough the State courts have jurisdiction. 

9. The statutory roaieily prescrilieil is exclusive of all others, since it creates 
the right to recover,\* and also in-eserilies tin' remedy. 

10. Where the interest is greater than the law allows, and even wliere it has 
been actually paid, only legal interest paid can be .set off against the prlnciital 
sum ii> an action to recover the debt. 


CO.NCI.USION. 


It, therefore, will readily he seen iliat the law is largely ineffective. 


GIDDINGS EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

HENRY CAREY'S SDEECII ON THE RATES OE INTEREST IN THE PEN.N8YLVANIA 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 187.1. 

In tile constitutional convention, in committee of the whole on the article 
reported from the committee on agriculture, mining, manufiyitures, and com¬ 
merce, the first section being as follows: “ In the ab.^ence of‘special contracts 
the legal rate of interest and discount shall be seven per centum per annum, 
but special contracts for higher or lower rates shall be lawful. All national 
and other banks of Issue shall be restricted to the rate of seven per centum per 
annum.” Mr. H. C. Carey made an address in favor of striking out the section. 
The following is an abstract of his remarks: * 

“ Precisely a century and a half since, in 1723, the General Assembly of Penn¬ 
sylvania reduced the legal charge for the use of money from eight to six per 
cent per annum. This was a great step in the direction of civilization, prov- 
ing, as It did, that the labor of the present was obtaining increasing power over 
accumulations of the past, the laborer approaching toward equality with the 
capitalist. At that point It has since remalneil, with, however, some change in 
the peifalties which had been then prescribed for violations of the law. 

Throughout the recent war the financial policy of the National Government 
so greatly favored the money-borrower and the laborer as to have afforded rea- 
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MB for believing that the actual rate of Interest was about to fall permanently 
below the legal one, with the effect of speedily causing usury laws to fall Into 
entire disuse. Since Its close, however, under a mistaken idea that such was 
the real road to resumption, all the Treasury operations favored the money- 
lender; the result exhibiting itself in the facts that combinations are being 
everywhere formed for raising the price of money; that the long loans of the 
past are being dally more and more superseded by the call loans of the present • 
that manufacturer and merchant are more and more fleeced by Shylocks who 
would gladly take ‘ the pound of flesh nearest the heart ’ from all over whom 
they are enabled to obtain control. 

“Anxioas for the pt'rpetuation of this unhappy state of things, these latter 
now invite their victims to give their aid toward.s leveling tlie barriers by which 
they themselves are even yet to a considerable extent protected, assuring them 
that further grant of power will be followed by greater moderation in its ex- 
erci.se. Misled thereby, money borrowers, traders, and manufacturers are seen 
uniting year after year with their common enemy in the effort at obtaining a 
repeal of tlie law.s in regard to money, under which the State has so greatly 
prospered. Happily our workingmen, farmers, mechanics, and laborers fail 
to see that advantage is likely to accrue to them from a change whose obvious 
tendency is tliat of liicreasiiig the power of tlie few who have money to lend 
over the many w ho need to borrow; and hence It is that their representatives 
at Harrisburg have so steadily closed their ears against the siren song by which 
It is sought to lead their constituents to give their aid to the work of their 
own destruction. 

Under 1Iic.se circumstances it is tiiat we are now asking to give place in 
the organic law to a provision ii.v means of which this deplorable sj'stem is to 
be made iiermanent, the legislature being tiiercby prohibited, be the necessity 
what it may, from placing any restraint upon tlie few who now control the 
suppi.v of tlie most important of all tlie niacliincry of couunerce, as against the 
many whose existence, anil that of their wives and children, is dependent 
upon the olitaining tlie use thereof on such terms us sliall not from year to year 
cause tliem to become more and more mere tools in the hands of the already 
rich. This being the first time in the world s lilstory tliat any such idea has 
been suggested, it may be well, before determining on its adoption, to study 
what has been elsewliere done in thi.s direction, and what has been the result.” 

Mr. Uarey then proceeded to quote at great length from recent and able 
writers the results that had followed in England from the adoption of the 
proiKisition now liefore the convention. These may be summed up as the 
charging of e‘nornious rates of inicrest, the Uondon joint-stock banks making 
dividends among their stockholders to the extent of twentv, thirty, and alniost 
forty per cent, the whole of which lias ultimately to be taken from the wages 
of labor employed in manufactures, or in agriculture. At no time, said Mr. 
Carey, in Britain’s history liave pauperism and usury traveled .so closely band 
in hand together—the ricli growing ricii to an extent that, till now, would have 
been regarded as fabulous, and the wretcliedne.ss of the poor having grown in 
like proportion. 

After discussing the efi'ects of tlie repeal of tlie usury laws in some of the 
American States, Mr. Carey continued: 

” We may be told, however, that at times money is abundant, and that even 
so lute as last summer it was diflicult to olitain legal Interest. Such certainly 
was the case with those who desired to jiiit It out on call; but at that very 
moment those who needed to obtain the use of money for long periods were 
being taxed, even'on secul ities of unexceptionable character, at double, or more 
than double, the legal rates. The whole tendency of the existing system is 
in the direction of annihilating the dlsixisltion for making tliose permanent 
loans of money hy means of wliich the people of other countries are enabled to 
carry Into effect operations tending to secure to themselves control of the 
world’s commerce. Under that system there la, and tliere can be, none of that 
stability In the price of money required for carrying out such operations. 

“ Leaving out of view the recent great combination for the maintenance and 
perpetuation of slavery, there has been none .so powerful, none so dangerous 
as that which now exists among those who, having obtained a complete con¬ 
trol of the money power, are laboring to obtain legal recognition of the right 
of capital to perfect freedom as regards all the measures to which it may be 
pleaseil to resort for the purpose of obtaining more perfect control over labor. 
Already several of the States have to some extent yielded to the pressure that 
has been brought to bear upon them. Chief among these Is Massachusetts, the 
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isury laws having there been totally repealed, and with the effect, says a dls- 
;iDgolsbed citizen of that State, that ‘ all the savings Institutions of the city at 
mce raised the rate from six to seven per cent; those out of the city to seven 
ind a half and eight per cent, and there was no rate too high for the greedy. 
The consequence,’ as he continues, ‘ lias been disastrous to Industrial pursuits. 
Of fanning towns in my country, more than one quarter have diminished in 
population.’ 

“ Rates per day have now to a great extent, as I am assured, superseded the 
jld rates per month or year, 2 cents per day, or $7.30 yasr annum, having be- 
;ome the charge for securities of the highest order. What, under such circum¬ 
stances, must be the rate for paper of those who, sound and solvent as they 
may be, can not furnish such security may readily be Imagined. I.*"! the 
monopoly system be maintained and the rate, even at Its headquarters, New 
Bngland, will attain a far higlier isilnt than any tliat lias yet been reacliwl; 
this, too, in despite of tlie fact that her people had so promptly secured to 
themselves a tliird of the wliole circulation allowed to the 40.(xio.000 of the 
population of the Union scattered tliroughout almost a continent. How greatly 
they value tlie power tliat has been thus obtained la proveil by tlie fact that 
to every effort at Inducing them to surrender, for advantage of tlie West or 
South, and portion tliereof has met with resistance so determined that nothing 
has been yet accomplished. 

“Abandonment of our present ]ioIiey Is strongly urged upon us for tlie reason 
that mortgages hear in New York a higher rate of interest. A I’ennsylvanlan 
in any of the uortliern counties has, as we are told, liut to cross ttie line to 
olitain file Iiost scmirlty at seven per cent. Wliy, liowever. is it that Ids 
neighbors find tlieinselves compelled to go abroad when desirous of obtaining 
money on such security? Tlie answer to tills que.stion Is found in the fact 
that the taxation of mortgages Is there so great as to absorb from half to 
two-thirds of the Interest promised to he paid. 

“Again, we are told tliat Oliio legalizes ‘special contracts’ up to eight per 
cent, and timt If we would prevent tlie efiliix of capital we must follow in the 
same direction. Is tliere, however, in the exhlidt now made by that State any¬ 
thing to warrant us in so doing? Like I’ennsylvania, she has abundance of coal 
!ind ore. She has tjwi large cities, the one fronting on the Oliio and the otlier 
on the I,altos, giving her more iiiitural'facilities for malntnlning commerce than 
are possessed by Pennsylvania; and yet wlille the addition to her population 
in the last decade was lint 30(5,tXK1, that of Pennsylvania was 015,000. In that 
time slie added 900 to her railroad mileage, Pennsylvania Tiieiintime adding 
2..500. Wliile her capital engaged In manufactures rose from .57 to 141 millions, 
that of Pennsylvania grew from 109 to 400, the mere increase of the one being 
more than fifty per cent in excess of tlie total of the other. May we find in 
these figures any evidence that capital has been attracted to Ohio by a higher 
rate of interest, or repelled from our State liy a lower one? Assuredly not. 

“ What In this direction is proposed to be done among ourselves is shown in 
tlie section now presented for our consideration. By it the legal rate in the 
absence of ‘ special contracts ’ is to be raised to seven per cent, such ‘ contracts,’ 
however ruinous In their character, and whatsoever the nature of the security, 
are to be legalized; the only exception to tliese sweeping charges being that 
national banks issuing circulating notes are to tie limited to seven per cent. 
Shylock asked only ‘the due and forfeit of his bond.’ Ij>t this section be 
adopte<l, let him then present liliiiself In any of our courts, can its judge do 
other than decide that ‘ the law nthnvs It and the court awards it,’ monstrous 
ns may have been the usury, and discreditable as mrty have been the arts by 
means of which the unfortunate debtor may have been entrapped? Assuredly 
not. Shylock, happily, was outwitted, the bond having made no provision for 
taking even ‘one Jot of blood.’ Here the unfortunate debtor forced by his 
Ilnty-hearted creditor Into a ‘ special contract ’ utterly ruinous, may, in view 
}f the destruction of all hope for the future of hIsVife and children, shed almost 
tears of blood, but they will be of no avail; yet do we claim to live under a 
system whose foundation stone exhibits Itself In the great precept from which 
we learn that duty requires of us to do to others as we would that others 
should do unto ourselves. 

“ By the English law the little landowner, the mechanic who -owns the house 
in which he lives. Is protected against his wealthy mortgagee. Here, on the con¬ 
trary, the farmer, suffering under the effects of blight or drought, and thus 
deprived of power to meet with punctuality the demands of his mortgagee, is 
to have no protection whatsoever. So, too, with the poor mechanic suffering 
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temporarily by reason of accidental incapacity for work, and, with the sheriff 
full In view before him, compelled to enter Into a ‘ special contract ’ doubling. 

If not trebling, the previous rate of interest. Infamous as may be Its extortion, 
the court may not deny the aid required for Its enforcement. 

“The amount now loaned on mortgage security In this State at six per cent 
Is certainly not less than $400,000,000, and probably extends to $500,0(X),000, 
a large portion of which is liable to be called for at any moment. Let this sec¬ 
tion be adopted and we shall almost at once witness a combined movement 
among mortgagees for raising the rate of Interest. Notices demanding payment 
will fly thick as hall throughout the State, every holder of such security know¬ 
ing well that the greater the alarm that can be produced, and the more utter 
the impo.sslbillty of obtaining otlier moneys, the larger may be made the 
future rate of interest. Tlie unfortunate mortgagor must then accept the 
terms, hard as they may be, dictated to him by the 8, 10, 12, or 20 per cent. 
Such, as I am assured, has been the course of things in Connecticut, where dis¬ 
tress the most severe has been produced by a recent abandonment by the State 
of the policy under wlilch it has in the past so greatly prospered. At this mo¬ 
ment her savings hanks are engaged in compelling mortgagors to accept eight 
per cent as the present rate. How long It will be before they will carry it up 
to ten or twelve, or wlint will be the effect, remains to be seen. Already among 
ourselves the effects of the sad blunders of our great financiers exhibit them¬ 
selves in the very unpleasant fact tliat sheriff’s sales are six times more numer¬ 
ous than they were in the period from 1861 to 1867, when the country was so 
severely suffering under tlie waste of property, labor, and life which had but 
then occurred. Let this section bo adopted, giving perfect freedom to the 
Shylocks of the day, and tlie next lialf dozen yeai-s will witness the transfer, 
under the sheriff’s hammer, of the larger portion of the real property of both 
the city and the State, Of all the devices yet Invented for the sub.1ugation 
of labor by capital, there Is none that can claim to be entitled to take prec¬ 
edence of that which has been now profiosed for our consideration. 

“ Rightly styled the Keystone of the Union, one duty yet remains to her to 
be performed, to wit, that of bringing altout eiiuality in the distribution of 
power over that machinery for whose use men pay interest whlcii is known as 
money. New England, being rich and having her people'concentrate<l within 
very narrow limits, has been allowed to kbsorb a portion of that power fully 
equal to her needs, while this State, richer still, has been so ‘ cabined cribbed, 
confined,’ that her mine and furnace operators find it difficult to obtain that 
circulating medium l>y whoso aid alone can they distribute among their work¬ 
men their shares of the things produced. New York, already rich, has been 
allowed to absorb a fourth of the permitted circulation, to the almost entire 
exclusion of the States south of Pennsylvania and west of the Mississippi; 
and hence It is that her people are enabled to levy upon those of all these latter 
such enormous taxes. To the work of correcting tills enormous evil Pennsyl¬ 
vania should now address herself. Instead of following In the wake of New 
Jersey and Connecticut, thereby giving to the monopoly an Increase of strength, 
let her place herself side by side with the suffering States of the West, the 
South, and the Southwest, demanding that what has been made free to New 
"York and New Engiand shall he made equally free to her and them. T,et her 
do this, and the remedy will be secured, with such Increase In the general power 
for developing the wonderful resources of the Union as will speedily make of it 
an iron and cloth exporting State, with such power for retaining and controlling 
the precious metals as wlV place it on a surer footing In that respect than any 
of the powers of the eastern world. 

“The more rapid the socletary circulation, and the greater the facility of 
making exchanges from hand to hand, and from place to place, the greater 
is the tendency toward reduction In the rate of Interest, toward equality In 
the condition of laborer and employer, and toward growth and power to com- * 
mand the services of all the metals, gold and silver Included. 

“ It will be said, however, that adoption of such measures as have been In¬ 
dicated would tend to produce a general rise of prices; or. In the words of our 
self-styled economists, would cause ‘ Inflation.’ 'The vulgar error here Involved 
was examined some thirty years since by an eminent British economist, and with 
a thoroughness never before exhibited In reference to any other economic ques¬ 
tion whatsoever, the result exhibiting Itself In the following brief words of a 
highly distinguished American, one published some twelve or fifteen year since, 
to wit: ‘Among the Innumerable Influences which go to determine the general 
rate of prices, the quantity of money, or currency. Is one of the least effective.' 
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“ since tlien we Imve Iiail n great war, in tlie course ot which tliero have 
leen numerous ami extensive clianges in tlie price of coinmo<lltles, every one 
>t which Is clearly traceable to causes widely different from those to which 
hey so generally are attributed. Be that, however, as it may, the question 
low before us Is one of right and justice, and not of mere expediency. North 
iiui east ot Pennsylvania eight millions of people have been allowed a greater 
diare of the most important of all powers—the money one—than has been nl- 
otted to tlie thirty-two millions south and west of New York, and have thus 
leen granted a power of taxation that should be no longer tolerated. The basis 
if our whole system is to be found In equality before tlie law, eaeli and every 
nan, each and every State, being entitled to exercise the same powers that are 
lerraittcd to our peojile or other States. If the Union is to be maintained, 
t cun not be so on no terms otlier than tliose of recognition of the existence of 
:lie equality that has here been indicated. To tlie work of compelling that 
■ecogiiitlon'Pennsylviinia sliould give lierself, inscribing on inn- shield tlie liriof 
words, ‘Fiat Justltia, mat cuduni’—let justice lie done though tlie heavens 
rail! ” 


GIDDINQS EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

INDTAN Land (ii'kstions. 

It is not my intention unduly to criticize conditions in Oklalioma, init it is 
an indisputable fact that tenant conditions tliere, due to Indian questions in 
particular, are iiiiinitely worse than in any State in tlie Union. To protect 
the Indian by not iieriullting the alienation of his lands is doing not only the 
Indian an in justice but tlie wliite man as well. Sixty-six per cent of the 
farmers on the east side of the State are tenants. By tliat I mean on the 
Indian Territory side of the State. 'I'lie ’tlovcrnim'nt, luiving driven the Indian 
to this us a last resort and having In tlie past nilstreateil him, now seeks to 
protect him tlirough a system wliicli in itself Is mistreatment. Tlie Indian 
gets in rental of from if'iS to ,$lo0 for 80 acres of his allotment. If he were 
permitted to sell tlijjS land on long-time iiayments lie would rei’eive an annual 
income far greatoe than his rentals. Tlie tenant lias hut little Interest in 
the improvement of tliese lands. lie can not take tliose lmprovemcnt.s away 
wltli him. He does not know wliat the coming year will bring fortli, so far 
as a renewal of his lease is concerned. 1 le is not interesteil in tlie good-roads 
question or schools or churclies or public improvements to that extent he 
would be if he were a real American citizen. Tlie net result is that the land 
Is poorly farmed, there is no real conservation of the soil, the fertility of the 
land thus tiecreuses and will decrease more tlian tlie normal increase in the 
value of the land as time goes on. He is poorly housed, generally a sliiick 
such as you would hardly want your horse to live in. Almost oiie-half of 
tlie State is in this condition, not on account of tlie lack of intelligence and 
Industry of the people, but on account of tlie lack of intelligence in the creation 
and execution of Federal laws governing tlie Indians. The result is that tliere 
is no premium put upon tiirift. Tlie thrifty tenant, if he puts something by, 
seeing conditions, wants to move to more protitahle fields, and thus there Is 
left that class tlint is either thriftless or unable to move if their crops fall or 
misfortune overtake them in any way. 

Under the act of ISKlS all Indians under lialf Idood may alienate their lands. 
Their restrictions are removed. Of tliree-qunrters bl^d flier* may be an aliena¬ 
tion of their land except liomcstcads, under similar conditions. Over that, there 
may be no alienation. These two classes of Indians constitute the major por¬ 
tion of the Indian population. The full bloods may not alienate. There are 
but two classes of Indians, tliere lieing no middle ground—the competent and 
tlie incompetent. Why not let their lands he sqld as follows: (1) If on long¬ 
time payments giving them the paynieiit.s wlien due, or (2) if for casli the 
United States Government to invest the proceeds for the incompetents and 
from which they would derive a much greater income than through the rentals. 
For Instance, the Kiowa, Comanche, and Caddo full bloods may not alienate 
their lands, hut when they die the lands, being called dead-Imlian lands, are 
sold and the money Invested or deposited in banks drawing a rate of interest 
for the benefit of the heirs. It is an Incontrovertible fact that through this 
system these Indians receive much more than from the mere rental ot their 
land. The system now in vogue in the Indian Territory side of the State is 
,'?8819'‘—S. Hoc. 415, 64-l--voI 10-14 
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n paradi.se for land speculators. One Arm controls 30,000 acres of land and 
has over 1,500 tenants. That firm is Mullln & Mullln, of Ardmore—splendid 
gentlemen and men of Integrity. It is the system and not these men at 
which I am driving. This firm, and similar firms, keep their eyes peeled for 
profitable investments by the pureliasc of Indian land or its rental, then rent¬ 
ing in turn for a profit or selling the rental thereof. 

Let me illustrate: llig Chief No Care lives away over on the east side of 
the State, and h;is jin allotment on tlie west side of the State con.sisting of, we 
will say, 80 acres. Farmer A has 80 acres adjoining it, but lie can not go 
away over on tlie east side of the State seeking to make a contract with the 
Indian which, In turn, through red talK^ must be approved by tlie superin¬ 
tendent, nor will Big Chief No Care come over to the west side of the State 
to look after hi.s allotment. The result is that Mr. Speculator spots this 80-acre 
allotment, gets a lease on it for an inoon.sequentlal sum, and sells the lease at 
a profit or ri'iits the land at a neat profit. The average farmer can not com¬ 
pete with such conditions, because he hasn’t the means at his command to as¬ 
certain where these valuable tracts luiiy exist, while the speculator has a “ bead ” 
on every one of them. 'I’he commission can readily see that under such con- 
ditimis the tenant farmer, of necessity, would not take such an interest in 
a farm as if he had some assurance that he might stay there and ultimately 
obtain a home. Home ownership is the safest conservator of American great- 
ne.ss. It is safe to assert, tlicn, that these lands are poorly farimal hy tenants, 
the houses arc not fit for human habitation, ordinaril.v—there is nothing to 
protect the temint or to encourage him. Utaler such conditions there can not 
lie a scientific soil conservation and, natnrall.v, tliere is a depletion of .soil fer¬ 
tility. All this system is suiiposed to proicct the Indian, but it docs not protect 
him, it hurts liim. T’lie flovecnment readily can conserve ttic interests of in¬ 
competent Imlinns and can readily ascertain who are incomiH'teiit Indians 
and, througli the pro|aT authoriti(‘s. make sncli orders as will be Ixmeficial 
to the Indian who is incomiietent. The competent Indian should be permitteil 
to si'll his land and strike out for himself like every otlier American citizen 
must do. Competency ilis'S not need protection, and the Government can as 
readily find out who are competent, and so decide, as it Ciin find out who 
are inconijietent. IVe have a system in Gklahoma with regard to our school 
lands that it may he well for the Federal Government't" invi'stigate and 
largely to follow. We sell our .schiHd laiuf in Oklahoma on 40 year.s’ time. 5 
per cent down, and one-fortieth paid each succeeding year. The school-land 
tenant is encourageil to improve his leasehold estate before olitaining title. 
He is given tlie preference right of purchase of the land against competitive 
bidders: that is to say. if a competitive bidder bids $3,000. the sciiool-land 
tenant can pay Ihe same amount and obtain title in ft'e sinipie to his land. 
He gets, In addition, the value of his improvements, which, if he Imys the land 
in ft'e simple, is deducted from the imrchase price and wliich gis's to him in 
cash in the event he is outliid or the land is .sold to anollier through his failure 
to bid. If tlie value plticisl ti(ion his iinprovemenis—by the aiiiiraisers from 
another county, selected for that purixise—is not satisfactory to him he may 
appeal to the scliiKil-land board for an increase, and it the school-land board's 
decision is adverse, he may apix-al to llio dislrict eonrt of the county having 
jurisdietion. Tints lie is proteited and eneouraged and, eonseqnently, lie 
is a.s enlightened a farmer, generally s|a'iiking, as tliere is in tlie Union. Tims, 
if fair play is shown Ihe average farmer he will take an intere.st in tlie land, 
in public Iniprovemeiils. in the schools, and in religious Institutions, lieemise 
he has sometliing widely to look forward. Do not tlilnk it is all luid in 
Oklaiioma. Tlie good tilings lus'd no mention Is'catise tlie gmst tilings mssl no 
remedying. Bad eoiiditions are tliose wliicli need remedying. 

Fer tile benefit of tlie commi.ssiou I iippend a pamphlet’ containing full in- 
fonimtion with regard to the scluHil-land situation in Gklahoma, and an ab¬ 
stract of the laws, rules, and rt'tjiilations with regard thereto. 


MEITZEN EXHIBIT HO. 1. 

Brni, Tkx. 

To THE Kebei i.x the I,ive-Oak Settlement : 

Tliere are 60 families, 30 are renters, and out of the so-called home owners 
(24) there arc ahoiit C or 8 that arc likely to lose the little spot of ground that 


1 Subnilttcd hi prlntfil form. 
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they have been faithful slaves ou for iiian.v years. That Is the way Ihe Donks 
play honie.s on ns poor devils. 

So, nlee l)o.v,s. come on with your rat killing. The thieves are at onr hacks 
mid we lm\e got to sliake them off or slioot them off Just as you like, l)oy.s. 

AV. E. CocKsox. 


l..\.\[iis.i, Ti;x., I>e<'cml)cr 8. IHI.’,. 

T. A. Hickev. 

Dear Comrade : In respond to your call througli the Rebel for election returns 
1 am sending the returns for Dawson County : Democrats 3i). Socialists S). Tliore 
are about ilO Socialists to my certain knowledge in this county that did not vote. 
I do not know the reason why. This country is rotten ripe for the new gospel] 
If we were able to got a speaker here for a while, but we have just passed 
through 5 years of drought and one year of Wilson’s prosperity and we luiv'en’t 
means to do anything with. I made 1.5 bales of cotton and turned it all in on 
my debts but the picking, and I owe about .$50 yet. I am pretty good .shape 
cmnpared to some others. One merchant told me that he had .$30,000 on hi.s 
books yet. ITeuse tell me how a man can support a family witli everything up 
cotton about TO feet below. Anyway, cotton is bringing about 
$30 per l>ale here. 

You cuii <'ount on me lu do everything I can for the cause. Tlie Rebel is the 
big It with me. 

Yours, truly, 

J. H. M.lBSilAl.L. 


,, ,, >'iAiti.Ev, 'I i:.\-., DcmHlicr «, l.'i/i. 

Ulossrs. E. D. and E. R. Heitze.v. ' 

Dinii Com hades; I don't know that I can give yott any item.s of interest in 
regard to Ihe tenant system that Is to stand investigation at Dallas, Tex. 

! 5, occurred under my own observation. One’lleiirv Dub 

is the ham- oiytier of 11.5 acres of (iod's domain and lias several boys renting 
h lid. One of the boj.s got ousted. He had a pair of little mules that he drove 

.1 hoise and rode the country nearly a month, liut failed to get a place 
iNow, tlie lioy s father sees that sometliiiig lias to be done, so lie Imilds the 

no hJ''’i’'''!' ‘"i' 'li'l'i't want to see 

the boy tuined out In the lane with the cattle, so he built tlie hoii.se. That boy 
st.iyei out ot tlie Donk primary and voled the .stociallst ticket Tiie ol iiian 
went Into tlie primary and voteil the Donk ticket. Imt lie got so sick of 1 o k 

im**’ * I was on the election hoard. If you can glenn any points from 

this article that will liel|i you out in tlie Investigation at Dallas Vou are wel 
. oiiie to use tlieiii. Rut here is the ipiery of it idl as I scsi if: Wl.i does (!mrs 
people, giWNl young working men and women, have to lie put out in the l ines 
that “hmi tor stray cattleV I wonder If HenrfDtto can i.l.siv^fr 

S. D. Lee, 


Mr. A. E. JlEmEN. iiATi iErn, i ex„ /tccrwlnr ,s, /;!/;, 

Sib: I am a renter; Iiave hi-en renting during all of mv farming in the i,i«t 

from SSfign ti OO gathering time he run mv necount 

Yours for the right. 


H. Saiith. 
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I.A Prvor, Tex., Xovcmber 27, lOlJj. 
To the Govi;kxor ok the St.xte of Tex.vs : 

Tlie Socialist local met In roKnlar session November 27, 1914, and passed the 
following rosolutioiis and deiuauds: 

IVhereas flirongh the consent of the iieople .vou are permitted to be the chief of 
the State; 

M’hereas tlieso people who have elected you ai-e now In hard financial circum- 
stnnce.s; 

Al'hereas the price of colton is below the cost of production and other produce 
in proportion; 

AVlicreas tlie tenantry ol' 'I'exas is lai-gely on the Increase; 

Whereas tlie value received by the jiroducers is largely on the decrease and the 
cost of living going liiglier each day; and 
AAliereas tile legislature has recently met and adjourned, spending ifllO.OdO of 
the State funds to lielp this appalling condition and did nothing: 

/?c it rcMircit, (11 That these conditions should not exist. 

12) That the farmers of Texas are tlie bone and sinew of tlie State. 

(.3) That they are tlie greatest abused of ail people of any Industry, receiv¬ 
ing the least compensation for tlie greatest amount of labor. 

(4) That whenever the farnier.s are forced into bankruptcy the life of the 
.State will cease to exist. 

I.'i) That it is in your power to a great extent to change these conditions. 
Therefore we demand that you iiill a special session of the legislature and 
that you use your utmost powers and iniluencc to cause this legislature to enact 
laws at once to relieve the distressing condition. 

We offer the following suggestions and deinaiid you act on them: 

In case tlie producing class can not get the full social value for their products 
througli the legislature, you urge the establishment and building of mills, fac- 
torie.s. etc., by the State and liiiy the products of the State, nianufactnring the 
raw material into tinished product; selling the same to the producer at the cost 
of production. 

lintulvrd. That the secretary mail a copy of these resolutions and demands 
to tlie governor and to our counly and Sliile paiiers. r 

« T. ifimio-x, Hicntunj. 


Mr. yiEiTr.EX; 


llA.Mi.iN, Te.\., Xarciiiln'r 2S, IVl.'i. 


Learning lhat you will go before llio I’. .S. Comniissiou on Industrial Rela¬ 
tions. will give you some information from this conmnmity (.lones (.'oiiiity). 
The land on which I and 4 other men farm has ciianged hands, the land going 
from .$4 per acre to .fSO per acre. Our now lord tells us that we must do good 
farming and tliat our seeds iiiusl go to seed on the farm. We have been doing 
the best we can, and the reason that we can do no better is because we have to 
sell our proilucts below the cost of production. That leaves us short of money, 
hence we are handicapped. 

I want to put this up to you. A young married man single handed can hardly 
rent land to farm on, as the landowner wants a iiiaii with a large family, chil¬ 
dren large enough to work, so he can realize on their labor. Tills is a sin and 
a shame. What intist the young people among the renters do? They are prac¬ 
tically denied tliejand to^arm on until they rear enough children to gather a 
goial sized cotton crop; that Is what the landowners want. This Is November 
2S, 1914, our schoolhouse doors are closed and may remain so until the first of 
.lanuary on account of cotton. The farmers’ union committee that was sent 
liefore Congress to ask that that hody lend money direct to the farmers might 
as well been sent before the rllnient of the British Government for tlie good 
it would do. I have talked to a great many renters and they all agree tliat the 
Washington Government Is not for us. We are out looking for relief from this 
investigation that is going to take place at Dallas, but perhajis the light may be 
turned down. Yes; there Is a class struggle; one class owns and controls the 
Government and rules tlie other class. ()ne more thing I will say and close: 
The renter is not his own fi ee agent to plant and raise what he pleases, and he 
tiou't dare to speak up iind talk his polities or ids religion to his landlord for 
feiir of having to move next year, 

Y’ouis, respectfully. 


J. It. GoonoAUE. 
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gRti Antonio & Arnnsns Pnss Hy. Trip pass. (Subject to conditions on Inick.) 
No. 1985. April 29, 1914. Pa.ss E. O. Meitzen, ncconnt delegate to S. W. Tex. 
dist. farmers’ nnlon meeting. From Houston to Hnilettsville. Good for one 
trip only, until May 15, 1914. Address Hallettsville, Tex. Valid when coun¬ 
tersigned by myself or H. E. Aiken. .T. S. Peter, 1st Vice Pres. & Genl. Mgr. 
Countersigned: H. E. Aiken. 

Conditions; The person accepting this free pnss, in consideration thereof, as¬ 
sumes all risk of accident and expressly agrees that the company shall not he 
ilnlde under any circumstances, whether t)y negligence of its agents or other¬ 
wise, for any Injury to tlie person, or for any loss or injury to the prop<'rty of 
tlie passenger using It. 

Tlie I'ight to cancel this pass at any time is reserved by the company. 

The holder of this pnss will at once surrender it should he change employ¬ 
ment or accept public offlee, and will not iisc it going to or returning from any 
yiolitli’nl convention or on any political errand. 

Not good unless slgne<l In ink by person whose name appears on Its face; 
if presented by any other than the person named hereon, conductor will take 
il up and collect fare. 

I am not imohibitcd by law from receiving free transportation and accept 
this pass with above conditions and agree not to use It in violation of any law. 
State or National. Signature:-. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Tty. Trip pass coupon. Going trip. (Void if 
detached.) April 20. 1914. Pass E. O. Meltzen. Account delegate to S. W. Tex. 
dist. farmers’ union meeting. To Houston from Hallettsville. Good for one trip 
only, until May 15, 1014. Address Hallettsville. Tex. This eoupon will not be 
honored for transportation between the points mentioned unless attached to pnss 
of same number In opposite direction. 

1914. No. 1085. Trip pass coupon. Going trip. This coupon, when attached 
to and presented with the accompanying trip pass, will be authority for San 
.\ntonlo & Aransas Pnss Ry. conductors to pass the person or persons named on 
reverse side hereof, between the stations designated, which is in the opposite 
dire<tion from the attached accompanying pass; .subject to the coniiitlons 
printed on back of pass to which tills coupon is attached. Void if delaclied. 
Issued by J. S. Pe^tr or H. E. Aiken. 


Kkiii:\s, 'rex.. Pcccmbcr I. I!>l’i. 

Mr. T. .\. Hk'KKY. 

i:(Ittor The Rebel. 

Pk.ir GoMRAnE: Three years ago next summer T conducted a holiness tent 
meeting in Gorslcana. Texas, and In this meeting two peoyde were converteil— 
Brother .T. M. Smith anil wife. There were others, but these made a statement 
to me that I thought might be good for pulilication in the Rebel. It was shortly 
after this meeting that I practically gave up preaching because I was constantly 
going in debt, while I knew that the Bible said owe no man anything, and in 
the face of all this I often had to face an nnilience in which there were people 
I owed and could not pay; so it was here that I made up my mind to go on the 
farm with Meigh Owens. I remained on his place one year; then I rented 
from .Tohn Hobson, and here I remained one year: tln'n It was here that T heard 
H. L. A. Holman, jind from that day to this I have been a class-conscious So¬ 
cialist. This place I was on was sold, so I had to move; so Brother and Sister 
Smith told me to rent a place frian Mr. E. Trnmel (Sister Smith’s brother), 
who is a good man, to be sure. I went and rented from Mr. Trnmel and for 
two years I have been on this farm. Now I am informed that I can not .‘<tny; 
and, of course, as I have worlyed (he land good, yiald him his rent and dealt 
honestly in every way, I demanded a reason why, and about two weeks ago I 
went to Corsicana again, and they had another meeting going on. I was then 
out trying to find a master that would let me live on the earth, and I was 
telling Brother and Sister Smith this. Then they told me that if I would come 
hack to the T,ord and quit talking socialism that he would guarantee to me that 
I would not have to move. He said, “ Elige Tramel is tired of hearing socialism 
tnlke<l on his place.” He said that if I would come back to the T,ord. Mr. Tramel 
told him that he would give me the best team and yilace he had and help me 
in every way. You see they regard me now ns an infidel and a backslider. I 
am still preaching, but I do not preach the Gospel as I once did, and the way 
I preach It now don’t suit the master class. I quote such passages to them as 
James V, 1 to .5, “Go to now, yoti rich men, weep and howl for your miseries 
that shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted and your garments are 
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moth-entpn. Your gold nnd sllvpr Is cankeroil, mul the rest of them shall be 
a witness against you nnd shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Te have heaped 
treasm-es together for the last days. Behold the hire of the laborers who have 
reaped down your fields, which is of you kept hack by fraud erieth, and the 
cries of them which have reat>ed are entereii into the ears of the Lord of 
Snl)aotii.” Tell me what is it that Is kept by the owners of land; nothing but 
rent, and (lod says it is kept back by fraud. Tlien the Bible says the common 
people Iieard Him gladly; the logical inference in this tost is tliat the rich rul¬ 
ing class did not hear Him gladly. Why? Because Jesus preached an economic 
gospel as well as a spiritual. He denounced the money cliaiigers in tiie teinple, 
who were buying and selling doves, ns tineves. Now, tlien, Jesus could not 
have called the money changers tliieves if tiiey had sold the doves for what they 
paid for them. We must change the system from private to public property 
of tlioso industries that must be publicly used. Tlien everyone can sit under 
their own vine nnd fig tree, where none can molest nor make them afraid. In 
a word. .Tesiis denounced the system under wliicb rent, interest, and profit is 
taken as robbery, and this is wli.v tlie coiiiinon people Iieard Him gladly. 

II. 0. Sydow. 


(iMcwoon, Tex.. Drrrmhrr 1.1, 101.'/. 

Mr. T. A. Hickey. 

De.\r rovia.MiE: I want to let you know how renters are treated in T.eon 
County. Most of us have to furnish well bucl;et nnd rope, heating stoves, 
keep up fences, and then pay rent out of cottonseed that we save to plant 
back on Mr. T.andlord’s land. So. in the last seven ye.irs, wc have gotten so 
ileeply into deht that wo will never get out of debt. We will .lust have to die 
out of debt. I want to toil you what I have witnessed this fall. I work on 
a big clearing on Trinit.v Itiver. and liave seen people at work on that clearing 
that had nothing to cast but bread. 1 watcluNl them conk it; they .lust made 
it up with cold water and salt nnd cooked it and ate it while it was hot. T 
asked them if it was good. Tliey said. “No; lint we have to live on It.” 
I was not miicli liotter off. only one thing and that was cottonseed lard. 
M'e wiu'c notiling but a set of iiogs eating a lot of mess; yet we renters have 
made our landlords many a dollar. We have to live like dogs, and if .some¬ 
thing is not done in the next EO days softicthing is going to liiippen. I am 
looking for some men—went around liraying nnd baullng for Ferguson, and 
right now such men are our starvation. 

Comrade Hicke.v, it is the worst I liave ever seen. Tliere are some people 
who will starve to deatli in Is-on County tills next year. Tlie men'hants say 
they can not help the farmers next year. UTost of them will go bankrupt. 
If the fiovernment can not help us we are gone up for a living; so I hope 
you will get busy and tell us wlint to do, for it is troulile to know of such 
a condition. 

C. W. W-M.sioN. 


WrxTKR.s. Tex.. Xnrrmhrr /.0/{. 

Mr. T. A. IltCKEV, IfallrttsviUc, Tr,r. 

PE.tR Sir axo CouR\nF.: I will try. in my ignorant way. to give you some 
points on some lease land up here in Ititiineis County. It is owned by .Tolin W. 
Harris, of Calveston. Tex. Tliere are alioiit II.tHK) acres of this land, and 
it is leased out to the people in blocks of 177 acres, at so much per acre. 
I have been living* on thisFland 13 years. When I moved onto this land It 
was worth from $2 to .Its per acre, now it is worth from ?25 to $40 per acre. 
The point that I want to make is; What nitide this .$2 and $.3 land worth $2,5 
and $40? Did Mr. Harris, or was it men like myself? Mr. Harris has not 
been out 1 cent for improvements on this land nnd lie has taxi'd the people 
something over $100,000 in the’last 13 years, nnd they don’t own an acre of 
land. Now, you .see tlie people liaie paid him over $100,000 in rent nnd they 
have advanced his land about $.30 per acre. I want to ask you. What have 
we heaped uiion our children’s shoulders nnd whose children will renp the 
benefit of the advanceil price on this land? Will it be my neighbors nnd mine, 
or will it be Mr. Harris’s nnd bis? Now, some one will say, “ W'li.v didn’t you 
fellows buy land when It was cheap?” There tvere lots of people that did buy. 
nnd lots of them have lost their land, and lots of the men have lost their 
leases to my own knowledge. 

I was told last year by a responsible man that himself and 10 of his neigh¬ 
bors whould have to pay rent on their places If they stayed on them another 
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ear; now, this is not leased land—it is private iand. These men liad fnilid 
a make payments, iiad to pay interest on their back notes, and aiso rent one 
f their places if they stayed on them. The man that was telling me tins 
rould not do that, and he lost Ivis place. Now, what do you think of a system 
hat will allow one man to make slaves of hundreds? We iieople have workeil 
Ike slaves and paid Mr. Harris this enormous sum of money to live on God's 
ootstool—wliere God sidd the land slmll not be sold forever. There are some 
aen up liere that own about 100 acres, or partly own it, that think they 
lelong wltli the capitalist class. Tliey all liave from five to eight children, 
’hey never tlilnk that if tliey were to die liow many children would have 
lomes. Let me say tliis, that if tliey were to die tliey would liave Just about 
nough to set llieni up to renting, for it is impossible for a person to buy this 
ligh-prlced land and pay for it. 

Now, Comrade Hickey, you can publish this if you think it worth space iii 
he Kebel, if not, tlirow it in the wastebasket. 

With best wishes to you and yours, I remain, as (wei-, ready to do all in 
ay power to cliange our present system and give everybody wliat is justly 
heirs. 

K. G. IJoo.Mti). 


M.miank, Tkx., Dccrmhcr /.?, 

■lessrs. E. O. Mcitze.n' ami W. .S. Noiii.ns, 

Italian, Tex. 

Hear CoMRAnEs: I saw wlicn and whore to address you two to tell of any 
ppression. 

Will tell you that there are 1,300 acres liore on this ranch which belong to 
1. W. and W. A. Taylor, of Kaufman, Tex. There are seven wlilte tenants 
ind several negroes on the back of it. and they want to take everything away 
Irom us. Not even one bale of cotton to buy just a few clothes for winter, 
ind you know at the presmit price of cotton it would buy mighty little. But 
hey want us to .sell it and pay tlicni every cent of it. The seven houses on the 

dace where the wtiites live are not tit for the rich man’s wife’s b- dog 

:o live in; and, of course, tlie negro houses are just as sorry. But tlie laiid- 
ords are not by tht.uselves. It is so all over the country. Now, dear com- 
'ades, if there is an*ythiug that can ix done, please do it. 

Yours for the right, 

J. M. McKee. 

P. S.—Tliese gentlemen liave a $1,500 cottage right here under my nose, 
where they stop when they are down iiere. 'I’lils ranch is 18 miles from Kauf- 
nan. Tliey have bathroom and waterworks, while us poor fellows liave to 
Jo the best we can for water during the summer. Of course if my iiaiiie is 
[irinted I would liave to get away from here. 

J. M. McKee. 


Shep, Tex., December 7, Wt'i. 

E. O. Meitzen. 

Dear Sir: I live in Ta.vlor Coiiniy. Seventy-five per cent of the land is culti¬ 
vated by tenants. The rent is one-tliird grain and one-tourtli colloii. We have a 
schoolhouse tliat cost $1,200. We owe $700 on same; school opened Decmnlier I. 
Five children present, 11.5 other cliildren in the cotton field; no chance for them 
to go to school until cotton is picked. My children didn’t go to scliool until 
January 1 last year, and on account of bad weuthc*and la»k of clothe.s they 
were out part of the time, but tlie teachers’ report showed them in full at¬ 
tendance. 

Yours, truly, J. W. Houkshbi-i.. 


[Original ill Gennau. Translation.] 

Mot'NT Calm, .lanaartt 23, 1313. 

Messrs. Hickey and Meitzen, 

Halleftsvillc, Tex. 

Dear Friends : If I can lie of any assistance to you before the investigating 
committee at Dallas, I am ready to serve, my expenses being provided for. 
Should our legislators come under consideration I could, perhaps, with the 
papers I left with you, be of some help. 

I herewith remain, yours respectfully, 

John Jank. 
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Mr. T, A. Hickey, 

BallettsvUlc, Tex, 


Tbouf, Tex., January 25, ISIS. 


Dear Sir : You are asking the farmers In regard to the conditions as to living. 
Well, we are just alive, and that is all. A poor renter—one-third of corn anil 
the fourth part of CMtton and all other grain that we raise. We make a very 
good crop every year, but do not get anything like a living out of it. We piant 
a big cotton crop, a little corn, and a very little of other grain. We are bound 
to raise a big cotton crop—that is what our merchant and landlord want. If 
,\ou don't, then you must go. We give them the control of stock and crop of all 
for what we can get. Sometimes we get, and .sometimes we don’t. We are tied 
hand and foot. Some will let us ki'cp a cow; some won’t let us keep anything at 
all: and nearly everyone wants you to vote his way, or you will suffer. Some 
have to move. Some of them would stop you from eating if they had it all; 
but one man, nor two, haven’t got it all yet. The houses are not as good tis the 
barns. Water is very plentiful here. Money runs from 10 to 25 per cent; flour 
from $1.75 to .$2.25; the l)est meat 22 cents and better per pound ; clothing. 10 to 
25 cents and on per yard. We have to make and plant these large cotton crops 
to keep in sight, so we can get a little more next year. We never get out of 
debt, no matter how we toil. .My son ran from .$85 to .$00 beliind. Everything is 
out of sight. W’e are just here on earth, and that is all. There is not to-day a 
colored man tible to get a doctor out of (uir 40 or 50 colored neighbors. A next- 
door neighbor could not get a doctor tind pay for it. I have ti mother who has 
been in bed 10 numths. She had the doctor only twice last .spring, altliough she 
surely sttffercHl with pain. I do not kmov what to <lo. I work hanler than any 
one man in this country, but myself and family are still on the rocks and can 
not get off. Yes, I am u illing with all my strength to try to work to help better 
the times if it can be done, I want righteousness and love and peace among all 
mankind ; then the good Lord will iilcnty the eai th with love, and every .seed that 
we sow will fall in good soil and grow and plenty the w hole world. I hope to sec 
the day when every man and women can live under their own vine and tig tree 
with the love of God in their soul. I do hope that will come lo pass, and if there 
is anything on earth that this jioor man can do to lielp on for better, with peace, 
I am willing to turn a hand to it with the very best of my .brain iind with heart- 
telt love toward all right thiit will be ple,ising to the iteop'lc and ahso to God. 
So I hope you will put this in the paper tiiat I ma.v know wliether or not you got 
my letter. There are lots of people who want to write but seem to be back¬ 
ward; but I never was a man afraid to say to the best of my knowletlge the 
thing that I believed to be right, because I do love the right, and right doesn’t 
put anyone wrong. So I would love to say more in regard to this mtitter; 
maybe some day 1 will get another chance. 

Yours, 


Lewis Jones. 


Cunningham, Tex., December 11, ISl.',. 

In regards to renterism, I am a renter and have ha.l all kinds of oppression. 
As far as tlie btink, it has treated mo nice oidy through the landlord. 

As for the merchant and the landlord, they have luaile it hard for me. I paid 
them all I made, put in my milk cow, calf heifer, wagon and harness, and plow 
tools. They left me one horse and nothing to feet him on. I picked cotton for 
something to live on and something to gather my crop on. Now I haven’t any¬ 
thing to get my cfclldren shoes or anything to live on. All the work I can get is 
clearing. I and my two children make but 75 cents a day; that is only ^ cents 
apiece. The merchant and the landlord tohl me I could live on that or starve. 
It has been .so wet for two weeks that I can’t work. The landlord told me if I 
became sick he would not let me have anything to live on until I could go to 
work again. I can’t even send my children to school. I have got to move, and 
no place to go to. I could rent land, but I haven’t anything to live on, and 
< an’t get It. I have always paid my just debts. I will swear this is true, God 
being my helper. I lacked .$45 to pay my landlord In full, and he wanted me to 
give him a note for more than I owecl him and interest on it. 

_ S. S. White. 

Baird, Tex.. February 7, IStS. 

Mr. T. A. Hickey, Ballettsvillc. 

Dear Comrade: I am sending in my list. I haven’t near as many ns I could 
get if I had the time to work at it more. I am a very poor man, and I make 
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RcarcelJ’ enough to live oh. I have to work every day so I can get grub. I 
have ^ on the list, and I want to tell you that I did not know how Ignorant 
the niujorlty of men were until Socialist cause Is cut off considerable. My heart 
goes out In sympathy to the poor farmers and wage laborers that don’t know 
enough to remedy their condition. I know their struggles, for I am one of 
them, who are In the clutches of the capitalist’s class. I could tell you of cases 
of renters and their conditions, sufferings, that you would not believe. I will 
mention one case as the renter told me himself. He has a wife and five 
children and a very hard-working family. They made 30 hales of cotton. He 
told me about the time he sold the last of it. His family was without clothing; 
they had not bought anylhing for the winter. He had no money and his team 
was mortgaged, and tliey were threat! ng to take it from him. I don’t think 
I ever saw a man so dlsheai leiied as lie was. I could write In detail and give 
you enough of such cases to fill a gowl-slzed book, and conditions are worse some 
places than tliey are here. What sliall we tliat know the remedy do’f I.et 
every Hebei reader do his best to get it and the Appeal into the hands of the 
sleeping donkey. If I had money to invest in stocks or bonds, railroads or 
banks, my first Investment would be In good Socialist literature for the 
workers. That is to my mind the only hope for deliverance from peonage. 
May the great Ood of Heaven help us to secure our liberty and freedom, and 
He has promised to help those who help themselves. So we must work and 
lielp our brethren to get into the light. Give us Socialisni and the religion of 
our Lord and Savior .le.sus Christ will move up on higher plane of Christian 
living than ever before. The bigli-salaried preacher that Is hired to please and 
tickle the ears of the people will disappear and men will preach Christ and 
Him crucified, and they will not be afraid to preach on dealli, hell, and the 
.iudgment, an(i the people will hear them as they heard the old-time message 
of the Gosiiel in the long ago. 

Yours until we gain the vkiory, 

A, C. WAi.KF.n. 


.\vocA, Tkx., I >('(■< III hi-'r !), It)}). 

Mr. E. O. Meitzkn and W. S. Nobi.e, 

He.m: Combades: I will write you of .some of tlie conditions that exist In 
Ibis county betwe<pi’landlord and tenants. And this is not only hearsay, but 
facts. 

In order for my husband to remain on the same place be Imd l)een on for 
four years before this year the landlord required him to let him reserve the 
right to the house if he should want it liimself, but further stated he thought 
he would not want the house. Sometime in February he raised a howl about 
bis wife and children wanting the house, so he aske<l us to get out. We had 
no place to move except out of doors to cultivate his land, so we refused to 
some extent. Then he required my husband to pay his house rent at town. 
The owner of the land was getting a pretty good salary at a Government job, 
but he saw the advantage he had and took it. 

Now, another circumstance; Gne of our neighbor men had the Impudence 
to ask my husband to pick him 4 bales of cotton for the occupancy of the house 
and work 20 acres of land and ])ay the usual rent on the land. 

Now, this is the state of affairs as they now exist here to a great extent and 
gradually growing worse. 

Yours for justice and right, equal rights to all and special privileges In none. 

N. X. WiLLlAiiSO.N. 


WiNKi.ni!, '1'ex., I'l hrmrit J3, IVIS. 

State Otitce Bulletin, 

Dear ani> Beloved Friends : I seat myself to drop you a few lines to let you 
know the situation I am in; and thousand of other, too, are in the same fix. 
The man I have rented from is Mr. Ben Platt! he is a real good rascal. He 
furnished me a house not ns good as a decent born, and buys flour at $1.65 and 
makes me pay $2.10 per sack and 10 per cent on the dollar. It is old black 
stuff that a dog couldn’t eat; and he sells me old hogshead at 15 cents per 
pound, and everything else that I get is two prices. I bid the Socialists Gotl- 
speed. I am talking so much in your behalf that ray landlord accuses me and 
my whole family of having the Socialist diseu.se in the worst way, and he has 
It down Just right. I am doing all that lies In ray power for the nolile, grand 
socialism. I wish your speakers could come to Winkler, Freestone County, as 
we need them. 
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I want to lielp yon, Go<l knows. If there is nnytlilns I ran do to help yon In 
any way, I will be glad to do so. If this letter will be of any use yon can pub- 
lisli It as you see fit. Wisliiug yon Godspeed, I will close. 

Yours, truly, 

A. P. Ceum. 


Feed, Tex., December It, ISli. 

Messrs. E. O. Meitzen and W. S. Xoiii.e. 

Waldorf Hotel, DatUu, Ter. 

rtEAK Frieniis: I am .sending yon a list of renters’ nnines that arc living on 
rented lands, and I could give jou thousands more of people who are at work 
in the sawiidlls who would be on t'arius it they could get land to farm on. 
Your.s, truly, 

IV. If. IVtIITTAKKB. 


(24 names.) 


Tvr.ER. Tex., December 10, 101 i. 

Messrs. E. O, Meitzen and W. S. Xoai.E. 

Dear CoMRAnEs: Am Inclosing statement of how 1 have been treated. It 
don’t sound nearly as bad on paper as right here on the sp(it. I will make it 
all right, but do not see what .some are to do—they .are in dlstre.ss now. The 
country is fall of such cases. Von can’t picture the conditions liefore the com¬ 
mission any wor.se than they really are. 

With best wishes. I am, resia'clfnll.v, 

I>. II. Hamsev. 

P. S.—You may use any pari, or all, of wliat t have .sent in tlie Reliel if you 
elioo.so. 

.r,)lin Horton is a deacon in chnrcli. y<m would la‘ -snrpri.sed to know how 
many low-down, dirty tricks he is gnilly of in tliis casix iind oilier also. If I 
had not been able to raise a little money we would in' lieggars now. (tod bless 
(lie t.’lirisiians; I can’t. 

P. H. It. 

Here is my grievance, ns retpiested; ‘ , 

First, I will give tlie names of tia' intei'ested parties: .1. C. Ilorton, Overton, 
Tex., landlord; Alliert Ilorton (Ids son), Wliitclionse, Tex., merchant; Dr. WIU- 
Inglmm, Wliltehouse, Tex., landlord for next year. 

I live witliln 1} miles of WIdteliouse. .loh nllorton, my landlord, lives at 
Overton, 18 miles. 

I Imve made six crops in Texas. Have gotten all the crerlit I wanted with¬ 
out a mortgage. Wlien I moveil on Itorton’.s idace, he was selling corn at 
00 cents per Imsliel; lie sold to me on time, adding 10 cents per bushel for 
interest, making $1. lie sold me two hogs for tpSO and two cows at .$30 each, 
witli 10 per cent ailded, making .$00 for tlie two cow.s. To make this idniner, 
will say he liad liouglit out a restaurant in Overton and wanted me to take 
possesisiou at once, so he coul<l move out near tlie first of November. 

I objected to taking tlii' stock, whicli was consideraltly more than they were 
worth, and he said lliere wonid lie nearly enough work on tlie place to pay 
for tliein; liad corn to gatlier, cotton to pick, and tin acre of cane to make up. 
He sold the ctine in field. He pnt liis .son tind otlier hands in the field to break 
the corn which he had already .sold, and tlie corn was delivered to pnrcliascrs, 
mine included, rigjit tliere.in tlie field; .so I diiln’t get a emit out of the corn or 
cane. We got the cotton picking ($11). He hired another party to haul to 
gin. I did some otlier little jobs amoiintiiig to ,$4. I expected to make 18 to 
25 bales of cotton, ,300 to ,350 hnshcls of corn. Wo had overflow after overflow; 
my cotton crop was washed completely away; land washed off as deep ns I broke. 
Eesult: Seven bales of cotton jjiid a little over 100 busliels of corn. 

He also agreed to let mo have $100 cash along ns I needed it. When I 
called for tlie money, he stiid he would leave it with Albert (his son, the 
merchant). I sent several times to see if Alliert had it, and he said his father 
hadn’t left any. He wrote me a note to come down and he would make It 
satisfactory. He propo.sed to let me have good.s at cash prices and draw on his 
father for the money. As tlint was the liest I could do, I accepted It with the 
understanding I was to have a little of It in cash. Now for the settlement: 
There had been some III feeling between John Horton and Dr. Willingham. 
The doctor asked me to see John Horton and find out If he was witling ion 
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le to leave, ns he didn’t want to ronse up that old feellnf;. I saw .Tolm IT., and 
; was apparently i>erteetly asreeahle. 

Now, thi.s change of places was the .siairk that .soon developed into ,i roaring 
arae. My politics (Socialist) added considerable fuel to the flame. I wa.s 
nformeil by a friend wlio was very iuttuiate with Albert H. that his father 
ras going to clean me up, as my cotton would not pay me out. And also told 
lie of a plau to Injure the doctor flnanclally. 

I coiihl hardly believe it possible. 

I offered Mr. H. the 7 bales of cotton and 1 cow and to secure him for bal- 
nee. He would not hear to it; wanted the cotton, all of the corn, and seed 
rom 4 bales of cotton, and both cows; would not hear to anything else. This 
onversatlon was in the morning. The merchants were giving no more credit; 
was out of money; my family cousi.^its of wife, seven girls, and a little boy 
'f 12; m.v health is poor—not able to hire out li.v day, I saw nothing between 
no and starvation. I sold 1 cow that evening, which I thought I had a legal 
■ight to do, as I sold 1 hog and consumed the other and the corn and $1{X). Ho 
hreatened to put me before the grand Jury for slcallng his cow; (h'lilcd charg- 
ng interest so he could claim the increase; denied selling me the cows; said 
le only loaned them to me to milk. He had .sent in a statement including the 
•ows, so he could not make that work. We had no Avitnesses; we both had 
tooks; and our books tallied on day of settlement. (This settlement refeis to 
lottlement on work and price of stuff bought in winter.) I tlemanded iiis 
took; he denied having any book, but said his wife heard the trade; and I 
igreed to give the cows back if I failed to pay for them. 

Mrs. H. was present only at the dinner table, ami I am positive there was 
10 reference made to the trade. I saw I was uji ngiilnst a .set of liars and 
vroposed to settle for the coiv if they wonid give me credit for the IflS work 
.vliicli was to go that wa.v. He refused to do It. I tb.en told him to write a 
I'eceipt and I would pay lor the cow. He wrott* a receipt for 1 cow, ietiving 
uit the yearling which was included in the stile. I made iiiin cliange it. I 
kept tile seed from 4 bales, tlelivered 1 to Albert H.. ami sold 2. I owed iiim 
for one-fourth seed from 1 bale; lie took ail of my st'iMl, Including the one-fourtli 
1 owed him. He gave me credit tor tiie wliolc amount and charged im- u|> wllli 
tho one-fourth rent frnm one bale. We had some liot words before lie wouM 
change it. • ^ 

All this wtis to injure my character—-a plain case of pcrseiution. I luive a 
little hay left; expect he will take that also. 

Tliere are niiiny more cases trs bad; some worse, 

Ilesiiectfully, 

F. H. ItMtsnA'. 


„ .Mniimi.vx. Ti:,\-., limiiihvr g.l, /,'>/,{. 

Mr. T. A. IlrcKcv. ' 

Hulh’Usvitlc, Tex. 

Heati OoMRAiiF,: .Vs to my conilition and bow it came about, T wtint to sav 
that about two or three years ago I lionglit 2 s|)ans of mules. The lirst year I 
I>ai(l about } of what I owed for them; the .second year I brought my noti' 
down to iihout J by letting him have one of the mules. This vettr I had to pav 
my rent and could not meet my note. I was only given four davs' grace to 
accumulate $200. As that was the first of October and no market for anything 
that I hud to sell, I lost my team and all I had paid oji fliem. I had brouglit 
down from .$02o to $311, counting interest, ainl tie onTv gave me back 
$4o. bo you can see liow the renters are roiibed. 

of >«“''• "h'l "hat I planted I laid to plant in the 
imul. I could <lo nothing \vitl\ about 30 acres on account of tlie rain. 

As to my merchant, I want to say that we have the best oi»e tbero Is. lie 
T landlord and tried to get tliem to f?i\^ me onedialf of mv crop, so 

to f ovary thing 

Whatever lie could out of It. I am now worldng for 
* ®‘i"‘ .“['•'■HiihS to do, and as work is scarce I don't see how I 

am going to make a living. 

Yours, truly, 

T. A. SijviiuiK. 

t" nbove as being the truth, so you eau use what I 
have written anyway you see lit. 
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Ml-. K. 0. Meitzen axd W. .S. Noble. 


VicTOKiA, Tex., Deccmhcr 7. lOH. 


De.lr Cojui vnEs: I surely nm gind to know you both me going to meet the 
State commission at Dallas, anti I do hope there will be some good come 
from that meeting, for the bankers and landlord.s are pressing the tenants so I 
do not see how we renters can live or exist much longer. The landlord says If 
the banks do not open up they aim to let their lands lay out or hire Jlexicans 
and negroes to cultivate it, and I do not know just what us jxior renters will do. 
M e can not work by the job nor day nor month, for there are no jobs for us. 
I lia\o been trying for days and months and I am not by myself. 

1 would to God that I bad the brain and could be with you all for those (hree 
tlays. 

Yours fur success for all the good that can he done. 

Itesiiccl fully, 


D. tv. SlliKEI.. 


Mr. T. .V. Hicket. 


K.\s'!l.\xd, Tex., December 0, JOl'i. 


Dear Sir: I noticed in your paper (hat you invited the itoor people that have 
be<'n oi)pressc'd by landlortls this >cur to write their grievances. 

I had -a diversified crop on .1. L. Fox's place, o miles east of Eastland city. 
I had thoroughly laid this crop and it was in good condition when my land¬ 
lord began to be angry with me without a cause. I asked him if my crop 
wasn't as good as C(aild be expected; he said it was. .A few da.vs lattu- I 
.saw him in Eastland city and told him I would soon start gathering and 
marketing my crop. He then said he wouldn't let me have a team to do it 
with. I told him to do as he pleaseil ahout that, and I went to S(*e my lawyer 
and to get ti team elsewhere. 1 was going to take pay for use of the team out 
of the rent, 'i'his I did and was making good headway. He knew full well ac¬ 
cording to law he could not keep me from taking pay for use of the team out 
of the rent. He was so mtid he didn't know which one of the fellows he was. 
He came within 75 yards of where I was at w-ork on the morning of November 
'SI, 1014, carrying a gun with him and raised a rackyt with me. He then 
went to town ami reporttHi that I curseil ami abu.sed him, but did not sue me 
for taking his rent. Mr. J. AV. Hamilton and Jir. H. K. Rowe were present 
when we had the spat, and they both swore on the .stand that I did not cur.se 
him at all, and I did not. 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty for using abusive language against 
the saiti Mr. Fox, the tine, cost and all, wtis .f2o.ti0. The court was a ctipital- 
istic court. What do you know about that? 1 was not guilty and I km-w it, 
so I refused to pay the lino. I went to Jail, timl while I was there he secured 
all my crop. 

Both witnesses and myself are Socialists and Fox is a Democrat. 

Vour loving friend, 


C. C. Iltvtx. 


Brakv, Tex., Derniilirr 17, /.'f/.). 

Mr. T. liK KEY, 

lliillittsl'illc, TiS, 

Dear rojiRAtiE: 1 am herewith inclosing to yim typewritten proof of ray 
ex|«'rience with my landlord this year. The .same wili expiain itseif. 

Y'oti will remember m.ujsending you a letter early in October, retiuestiug you to 
publish same. I stated I would report the outcome of my .suit. It was left 
to an arbitration and was settled this week. The parties gave me .$73 for the 
balance of my crop that my landlord had taken away from me. He paid the 
court costs. I paid $15 lawyer’s fee out of the above. 

So my landlord got very angry at me (I guess because I go that much); 
slipited up behind me and knocketl me down and kicked me around until some 
one took him off. To show you how cowardly he is, he is a regular pugilist, 
standing 0 feed 6 incites high and weighing over 200 lb.s., while I am .5 feet 
4 inches, and weight 128 lbs. 

Now, comrade, if you think best to wlthhoid this name please do so—you 
may exercise your judgment about that. I will a.sk that you publish whatever 
amount of this d<x;ument you like. I would like for you to bring out a short 
letter giving my experience for the benefit of those who read my letter in 
the Rebel in October, signed “A Share Cropper.” 

L'p with Socialism and down with landlords and capitalism. 

J. E, Davis, The Share Cropper, 
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[InHosuiM!.] 

Under tlie contract between .T. F. TIndel and myself he was to furnish the 
land, teams, feed, and tools; I was to make and gather the crop; and eStch 
to receive one-half of the crop. As soon ns cotton opened enough I went to 
picking and gathered the cotton just as fast as I could, and was making goo<l 
headway, when early In October TIndel sent some hands out there to pick 
(«tton. I told the hands I was not hiring any cotton picked; that my boys 
and I could pick all I had; and that as I only get one-half of the cotton I 
would have almost nothing left out of the crop by the time I paid for having 
it picked. Then when I would not hire the cotton picked Mr. Tindel jiroceeded 
to sue out an injunction before .Judge Harvey Walker, and enjoined me from 
in any way Interfering with any hands he sent out there to gather the cotton, 
and thereby comitelled me to let others come Into the crop I had made ami 
was gathering as fast as I could and pick it without my consent. When the 
injunction was served on me I had out 15 hales of cotton and was picking on 
the sixteenth bale. I had at that time delivered him 8 bales of cotton and cot¬ 
ton seed and had only received 7 bales myself. At the time he got out this 
injimctlon I did not owe him anything. I owed $198 at tiie beginning of tiie 
fall, but I sold the first 7 bales of cotton which I took ns my part and paid 
those notes off in full, and at the time he sued out the Injunction the notes 
were fully paid. I had only received 7 bales of cotton and the seed thereof, 
and he had received 8 bales and the seed. He alleged In his petition for the 
injunction that I owed him a store account of $40, for which he had a land¬ 
lord’s lien. I did not owe any such store account at all. All that I owed him 
was for breaking some of the land, which was done before I got possession of 
the farm and a f(‘w didlars for some baling wire and bindery twine. To 
make his account $40 ho was charging me, I understand, $2 an acre for break¬ 
ing 17 acres of land, which would be .$.‘14 for that, and $6 for other items. 
We had no understanding as to what I was to pay for breaking the lanil. 
His contract was to furnish the teams, tools, ami ft>ed, and he had a hand 
hired who broke the land; and I contend that all he is entitled to for break¬ 
ing the land is what he had to ))ay the hand for the length of time it took to 
break It, which would be about seven days’ time, and at $1..50 a day—whicb Is 
more than he was*pnying—it wo\ihl only he $10.50 instead of $34, ns he is 
charging me. All that ho is entitled to charge me on all of that account is 
$16.60. He owes me an amount on account of $12.05 in excess of the amount I 
owe him, so that I did not owe him anything when he sued out the injunc¬ 
tion, but he owed me. lie alleged in his petition for the injunction that there 
w.as then 40 bale.s of cotton open ami ungathered and 50 bales ungathered in 
all. I then told them that 30 i>r 35 bales would be as intich as I would make 
in all; then had out nearly 10, leaving in the neighborhood of 20 more to i>ick. 
The cotton is now- all out, has been out for several days, and I only got 30 
bales in all. Ho harassed and vex('d me with this suit so much that 1 lost 
•.nough time to have gathered at least 0 more bales of the cotton thiin I did 
gather, and could have gathere<l all of it during the cotton-gathering .season. 
The hands he put in there picked 9 bales, and my family and I picked 27 
bales and the remnant of 425 pounds, and would have pkited all the rest if 
he had not molested us, and woidd have easily finished gathering the entire 
crop before the cotton-i)icking season was over. After putting the hands in 
there to pick cotton, he sued out a writ of sequestration and seized all he 
could get of what I picked out. He kept possession of all he had picked, 9 
bales, the 8 bales I had ^ielivered to him before l*c got o*it the injunctitm, 
iind seized the rest under the writ of sequestration and took that tiway from 
me. The cotton is all out now, and all I have received of the 36 bales i made 
la 11 bales and he has the rest, which is 25 bales. By his taking this cotton 
from me in this way my family and myself have been deprived of clothes, 
shoes, and the necessaries of life, which we hndly uee<l, and have sufferecl 
on acemmt of these privations, and on accmint of his hiring the 9 bales picked 
we have been deprived of employment. Under my rental contract with him 
I was entitled to what 1 could make out of it and the emidoyment It would 
give to myself and members of my family living with me and dependent upon 
me, and he has deprived me of tliose benefits. His suing out the Injunction 
was utterly unauthorized and unwarranted, as I was gathering the cotton as 
fast us I could, using all dlllgem* possible and making good headway, and 
there was no law to authoHze lilm to take possession and take it away from 
me through the arbitrary writ of Injunction. Under the law and under the 
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contract I ina<le with him T think I was entitled to the possession of the 
crop, but under no tlieory would he be entitled to itpssesslon of more than 
one^ialf of the crop, yet through the writ of sequestration and Injunction he 
Ims'seized and taken into his possession two-thirds of the crop, and has ruth¬ 
lessly trampled my rights under foot, and has acted wilfully, maliciously, and 
oppressively. 

Under his contract to furnish me tools and implements it was his duty to 
furnish me a mower to out tlio feed crop. When the crop was ready to cut in 
the summer I hired a hand and was ready to go to work saving the crop of 
feed, IJut the mowing blade would not cut, and had to be fixed. I sent the hand 
to him to g('t it lixisl. an(i he refuse<1 to fix it, and failed to furnish me imple¬ 
ments with which I could cut it, and by his failure to do so camsed me to lose 
the value of my feed crop. 

He had no right as landlord to put pickers In there to pick out the 0 bales 
of cotton, as I was picking it, hud force enough to gather it, and would have 
gathered it all during tl>e cotton season; and he is not entitled to charge me 
and make me pay thie cost of picking and hauling the cotton to town; and I 
contend that I am entitled to the rest of my one-half of the cotton and <otton- 
seed, and that he be required to pay the cost of picking and hauling the 0 bales 
of cotton whi<'h he had picked. 

He sned out the writ of injunction illegally and williout authority of law, 
and it would he unjust to charge me svitli tlie court costs of that suit, all of 
which was incurred by Iiim. 

He lias entiu’cil on tlie promises which I laid routed from liim and taken my 
cotton witliout my consent and In an oiipres.sive manner and now withholds 
that cotton from me; and I ask tliat my portion of it lie restoreii to me, so that 
I can get wliat i.s coming to nio from it and get the tilings iiec(S<.sary for my 
family; and I feel tliat lie ought to have to pay me interest on my amount of 
it from the time he seiznl it. 

His conduct has caused me to lose tlie value of my si'cond crop of cane, and 
I contend that I am entitled to recover the value of that from him. 

His illegai conduct In the premises ami ids malicious and oiipressivo action 
entitliHl me to recover tlamages from him on account of tlie way he has treated 
me, and I fisd tliat in Justice I oiiglif to liave damages tv compensate me for 
what I have been compelled to I'liiliire. • 

■T. U. D.wis. 


Thfi X. I’liAZOS /Rtrkkt, 

!<iiH Antonia, Ti jc., March S, I'Jlo. 

De.\b rovrr.ADK ITtckev: I am inclosing hercM iHi a letter from Comrade dc 
liiira, whicti I trust will receive your attention, and I eanie.stly hope yon will 
give him the assistance in* requests. 

Comrade de Ijira la a Mexican from I.os Angeles. He has only hism in San 
Antonio a few weeks, but lias already done splendid work liere, and tile com¬ 
rades are favorably impressed witli liim. He is posses.sed of remarkable abilily, 
and yon may rest assured that uliatever lie does will lie well done and in llie 
interest of the «inse. Yon can ile|ioriil on ids (liscretioii. 

Sincerely and fi'iiteriiaily. ymirs, 


YiiR.v .H.wheli). 


Comrade de Lara is tlie aiitlior of an iidcrosliiig work, “Tlie .Mexican Peoiilo 
and Their Struggles for l.ilierty.'’ 


S\\ .\M(ixio. 'fi:\'., March S, f.O/.i. 

CojtR.MiK Hickey, 

ttlatc See. Hociali.it Parlij: 

During the few days of my' lieing in San Antonio I liave lieard of cases of 
the mo.st hrutai peonage to wtdfli tlie Mexicans are sulijeeted liy tlie feudal ex¬ 
ploiters of Ciddwell, of this State, and how tlie Mexicans ai'e sliot and sent to 
prison or to the penitentiary under triiniped-iip charges for refusing to be 
peonized. I have also been told tliat sometime ago tlie Federal authorities 
tried to investigate peonage without success, due to the well-organized solidarity 
of the exploiters. 

While I am here in San Antonio I would like vei'y much to do some investi¬ 
gating as a .Socialist about this and to see tlie possibilities of doing sometlitng 
practical against such conditions, and I believe that only through the help of 
the Socallsts can It be possible to accomplish something. 
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Thus I am asking for your help in this matter and for you to put me in toiu li 
with the comrades in Caldwell for that puriwse. I tliink it will be good for 
you either to send this letter to the comrades at Caldwell or to explain to thejji 
the matter, telling them who I am and tliat they can place their eontidence 


in me. 

I am doing some lecturing here among 
ganlzatlons in the city, even to the Y. M. 
Expecting to liear from you soon, I am, 
Fraternally, yours. 


the comrades and to the different or- 
C. A., all for the good of the cause. 


L. GUTlfiBREY OE I.Aif.V. 


509 Fifth St. 


Tiiouxn.tT.E, Tex., December I), 101'i. 

Mr. E. O. Meitzen, Dallas, lex. 

Dear CoxtRAni: ; I will write yon on the condition of tin* land In Williamson 
Couidy. As closely as I can ligiire it there is S.'j iter cent of the land here which 
is cultivated by tenants’ labor, and it is almost impossilde to get land witliont 
paying bonus of ,$1 to ^2 an tici e. S<ime rent for 30 per cent; a great mtiny 
rent their hind on the halves anil make the tenant furnish' his own teams and 
tools; on top of all this he must plant so much cotton and so much corn, etc. 
The renters are pleading with the landlords to cut on the rent; the landlord 
puts up all kinds of excuses, but winds up by saying he can not cut one cent; 
and at the .same time the merchant tells I lie tenants he can not finance them 
another year if they pay such high rents. So you see the landlord Is to blame 
for the renter not being aide to pay bis grocery bill. I know of one man here 
who rented ittXt acres of land and paid .$8 ix'r acre, and when be started to make 
Ibis crop be bad six good mules and plenty of tools, but when the cotton market 
open**d at 0 and 7 cents be turnt-il over his crop and teams and toeds to the 
landlord and went to f!rangi>r and began working for wages. There are lots 
<if other men who are in .just as hard sbaix* as this man. The landlords are to 
Idamt* for so many gidng luoke, Itecause tliey charge the high rent. I know a 
man here Avho has acres of land leased and he is subrenting it on the 

halves, and tiie tenant •furnislies ids own teams and tools. So you see the land¬ 
lord Is to blame for*giving tliis man a right to rent this land on such terms. 
This man’s name is .lake l.ocliwood, Uoute 3. Taylor, Tex. 

We have lots of this kind of renting—anything that is made on the place 
stands good for the lamllord’s rent; so if Mr. Eoelcwood makes a failure the 
landlord can come in on llie subrenter and take his cotton and corn until be 
gets bis rent. 

These are all true facts, and T ho|>e this will give you some idea of the con¬ 
dition of tile tenant and landlord in good old WIliimson County, 

.T, 11, Ttr,ArKWEt,r,. 


Tiioiixo.Ar,E, 'I’EX,, December 21, 101). 

Mr. T. A. IlicKF.Y, Halhitsvillc, Tex. 

Pk.ar. Comrade: I will tell you what I know about the landlords riding on 
the tenants’ backs here in good old Williamson Count.v. 

Here are some of the wa.vs: The first and worst of all is the money rent, ,$t5 
to $10 an acre. I know one man here who rented 300 acres at .$8 an acre, and 
when the cotton market opened at I! and 7 cents he sa^' his dopm. .so he turned 
everything over to his landlord and went to Granger, Tex., and went to work 
for wages, so he could got bread and meat for his family. I know lots of such 
men here, and every one of them fell in the bole that was bored with the money 
rent. 1 find it almost Impossible to rent a place here for $3 and $4. Some 
rent for 30 per cent; others rent on the halves; ^nd the tenant furnishes his 
ouTi teams and tools; white there are others who pay from $1 to $2 bonus; on 
top of all this you have to agri'e to plant so much cotton and so much corn, etc. 
So you can see from this sketch that the landlord will switch any old way to 
get all the profit out of the tenants’ crops. 

I can truthfully say that I don’t know a renter in Williamson County who Is 
not in debt for supplies of the last crop, and they are asking the landlords to 
come down on the rent, but they put up all kinds of excuses and wind up by 
saying they can not cut one cent on the r€>nt, and If you don’t want the place 
there are plenty of others who do. At the same time the merchant tells us he 
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t'lin not finmice us If we continue to pay liigh rent. Ho snys the only wny he 
.can run us another year is for the landlord to hack us up. So you see It la up 
to, the landlords to do w’hat they please with the tenants. I guess we will 
have to do like the old negro said: “ We will have to get on our own land In 
the public road and keep going, for if we stop they wdll pinch us for obstructing 
the public highway.” Well, the time is here now, and we will see what the land¬ 
lord and mercliant are going to do uitli the tenants. Some of the Democrats 
tell me they will adjust the things as soon as possible, but we have been fed on 
liromlses until we*re all bursted. Now I want to say right here if every farmer 
that*ls running arotinil over the country without a cent of money in his pockets 
and a Wilson patch on the seat of his pants was arrested for vagrancy the ware¬ 
houses in the f5fate of Texas would not hold the prisoners. 

Now. a word to you: We are partly to blame for the condition that we are 
in, so till' only thing left for us to do is to organize and all come to the front 
and demand our rights. If we don't do these tldngs, Mr, Landlord or Mr. Mer¬ 
chant or Mr. Banker will not do anything for us. 

Best wislies K) ilie Iteliel and its readers. 

J. H. Bl.vckwell. 


llii.i.EXUAHL, Tex., Dccciiihcr l>, lOJ). 


yiessrs. K. O. Meitzkx .\ni> W. S. Noin.io, 

}yuld<»i Hotel, HalUifi, Ter. 

De.mi OoMK.MiKs: The conditions are alarndng in this part id' navris County, 
All the land is lieid for s|HTulation, and nearly ail the land is for sale. The 
average farm contains about 10 acres, for wincli the landlords ask all the way 
from ,$100 to $.300 rent. Tlic land is very poor; the i-cnter must furnisli ids own 
fertilizer. 

The land is so poor that you must fertilize every row before you can expect 
to grow anything at all. The land is so wet, and having no drainage you can 
not make but one crop ont of three. The average price they ask for this land is 
from $.10 to $100 jier acre. In fact a man can not rent a decent place wliere l\e 
can make his living on at all. 

1 am without a liome and cun not rent one unless I iiroisise more I'ent than the 
land will produce. • 

Vours tor liberty. 


^\■^r. Hoekneb. 


.\xsoN’. Tex.. ■Iiniuai'ii /fl/.I. 

.Messrs. W. S. Nobi.e .\xo L. O. Mecizex. 

Hullelsi illc, Ter. 

CosrRMms: I will try and tell you part of my experience as a farmer and a 
renter. I can't begin to tell you nil id' niy experiences tliat 1 have had for the 
last 15 years. I lived in Fannin County until it got so a goiKl renter couldn’t 
get a place. You know that it lias always berm said that a good renter could 
always get a place, but that is ti mistake. I will tell you a reason why. A good 
renter will move on a place all run down and improve It; when it gets so a white 
mtin can live on it, his landlord will raise the rent. Naturally, he will have to 
move. The worst shaite a renter can keep the place is better for lilm in the end. 

I will try and toll >ou about my present conditions. I made a crop last year, 
lill-1, in Coleman County. I liail as good a landlord ns I ever rented from. He 
bad aliout 2,000 acres of farm land to rent. He forced me to plant all in cotton 
or flay $,3..50 per^rcre formfeed land, and I was to put the poorest land in corn or 
fisidstuff. Well, I iilanted the land as he said, but the had weallicr rtiimsl my 
cotton crop, and I did not make enough out of it to pay my grocery bill, so I had 
to sell my hogs and my wite‘,s chickens for what I could get for them, or start 
out itnd try to make a living working by the day, 

I guess you want to know Vhy I rented that 'way. Well, I hunted Coleman 
County over and over for land to rent, but I couldn’t find any, I know a man in 
(.'oleman that owns 35 miles of land in one bmly, and I haven’t got any place to 
go to, or make a crop if I had the land without help at once, I have five chil¬ 
dren, three of school age. I can’t send them, as I haven’t any place to stay on. 
1 know tliousands all around me that are in the same fix. 

We are just hoping that something will take place soon, so we can make a 
living, as we can’t set down and let our women and children starve to death. 
The extortionate jirices which we have to jiay are fierce. I have to pay from 
3 to 6 per lenl on the dollar for 3 to 6 months at the bunk. 
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As to the KTOcer, I had to pay him $1.76 for flour that I could buy for $1.25 If 
I had the cash. For sugar I had to pay $1.20 for 25 pounds that I could have 
bought for 86 cents If I had the cash. 

Well I won’t tell you any more at present, for a man that isn’t a farmer or a 
renter won’t believe the real truth of our conditions. We are still waiting and 
hoping for some relief. 

Yours, truly, 


C. L. Dodd. 


Mr. K. O. Meitzen'. 


Geakd View, Tex., Dccemhcr 13, IBll/. 


Pear Sis: I will write a few lines in regard to wliat I know about fanning. 

I am 49 years old; have farmed all uiy life; am a renter; have force enough 
to cultivate 100 acres of land and gather it. I have made l.S bales of cotton this 
year; have picked out 4 or 5 bales for other farmers; have lived haril; have 
sold all to the men I owed. Lust year I made 13 bales and lacked about $25 
in paying the merchant, and I owed the bank $300. This year I lack $300 of 
paying the merchant and .$350 of paying the bank, which makes $050. So If 
they help me through next year, after I have gathered my cotton and turned 
it over to the merchant and bank, I will, according to the way things have been 
running, owe them at the end of next year between ,$900 and .$1,0<X). 

Last year I had to keep my two oldest children out of school because I was 
not able to send them, and this year I am In a worse shape than last year. I 
have never paid more than $3 and $4. I can not get a good black-land place, 
Iwcause I will not pay a bonus, so I have to take any kind of place I can get. 
I have not rented for next year as yet. I can stay where I am If the place 
does not sell; nearly all the land in this county is on the market. 

I have never yet given a mortgage on my crop, but I can see very plainly 
that if I get any help to make a crop next year I will have to give a mortgage 
on my crop. So, if I and my family arc not peons, will some one please tell me 
what we are. The renters and day l.aborers are in worse shape than I ever 
saw them before. I coul<l write a lot more, but as this may be thrown In the 
wastebasket I will ciose by saying 

Yours, for socialism, , 


T. U. .\H.\OI.D. 


l)AixoEitnEi,D, Tex., .htnuurn JG, llU.j. 

K'uiiok The Hebei,, JlaUcttsviUi', Tex. 

Peak ('oAtRADE: Will drop you a few lines. Comrade .T. L. Taff, of Palnger- 
lield, wishes his paper changed to Lafayette, Tex., R. P. D, No. 1, expiration 
No. 216. 

Will here tell you just a little in regard to my former landlord. If you 
remember, I wrote you some time back that I was rented out and had to move. 

Now, my landlord came back with a proposition like this: That I manage 
somehow to make a living through the winter (although he would not give 
me any work) ; he would rent me another place, provided I would give him 
the entire management of the crop and agree that myself and family would 
put in solid time. By so doing, he said, my merchant would take me up late 
in the spring and run me to make another crop. 

You might hand this to our representative to our national land meeting 
at Pallas next month. .lust give yon this ns a pointed’. * 

Will write more next time. 

S. A. Beard. 


N.vnoxAL S'iui.d-Labor Committee, 

Mavch 5, 1913. 

KdvCATION AXD pEl.lXqUEXCY. 

“In countries where compulsory-education laws are completely enforcetl, 
as In Ormany, almost never is a child commltterl for delinquency.” This 
statement from the Tenth Annual Report of the New York Education Depart¬ 
ment Is considered by the National Child-Labor Committee, which has been 
watching with interest the Texas campaign for a compulsory-education law, 
to sugjfest the whole argument for compulsory education. 

38819“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-15 
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“ The chilli who 1ms uttenileil school regularly," says Owen U. I.oveJoy, 
general sei'retnr.v of the coinmlttce, “ Is rarely fotiiiil in the reformatory 
nna the State is doubly benefited, for compulsory education not only produces 
law-abiding. Intelligent citizens, but saves the State millions of dollars in 
tlie number of Institutions necessary for the care of juvenile delinquents 
and adult criminals. 

“ If the compulsory-education bill which has already passed the house 
In Texas becomes a law, tlio 56.^,476 children of scholastic age who did not 
enter any public school last year will be returned, and (lie percentage of those 
enrolled who did not attend regularly (44 per cent) will be consideralily re¬ 
duced, This will mean an added expense to the State for the e.stablishment of 
adequate school facilities, but in tlie end prevention Is always cheaper tlian 
repair, 

“Tlie principle of compulsory education is half a century old, for tlie first 
law was enacted by Massachusetts in 1832, Since then 41 other States have 
followed her lend, and no State tliat has enacted such a law has ever been 
known to reiienl it except to substitute a better one. The South has in¬ 
variably used tlie negro problem as an excuse for being the black spot on the 
map of compulsory education, or as the State superintendent of cdncation, 
W. F. Doughty puts it, ‘ The negro for more than a generation has been our 
scapegoat for backwardness in educational statistics.' Superintendent Doughty 
shows, however, that this very desire to keep the nepp-o illiterate is defeating 
its own ends, because negro Illiteracy is decreasing in Texas far more rapidly 
than white illiteracy. In tlie disade IfiOO-lOlO Illiteracy decreased 13.6 
jier cent among the negroes, and only 1.8 per cent among the wliites. 

“ It is evident, then, tliat the South is working on a wrong principle, and 
Texas will douhtU'ss refuse to let another year go by wltliout recognizing the 
fact and passing tlie conipulsory-ediication hill.” 


Ki, CUmi’o. Tkx., March. 7. JOIa. 

K. O. Meitzkn, UallcllsriUc, Tc-r. 

DK-\r, CoMii.M)!'.; X see you have lieen sulipienaed to appeiy liefore the (.'omiiiis- 
Slon on Industrial Itelatioiis lieiirliig to lie jield in Dallas Matcli 16. 

I would be glad to give you some of the facts regarding tlie actual conditions 
of the workers and renters in this county, whicli you are at lilierty to use if 
you see fit. Of course I can not go into details in regard to each case, but 
will mention them ns briefly as possible. 

One man, a renter, on showing ids cattle (a nice dairy lierd) to a big landlord, 
was told “ you have entirely too many cattle for a renter.” 

Another renter bought a span of mules for .^360, paying .$200 cash; tlie other 
$160 became due last fall. When the cotton could not be sold his mules were 
taken, and now he is buying them back for $350—losing $200 In the deal. 

Another man had a life insurance policy sold to him by a banker, and last 
fall, when he could not get the money to pay up, he begged the banker to 
help him carry his Insurance. The banker refused. The man died, and now 
the widow ami babies face the world with nothing to look to. 

In regard to the condition of the renters in this county, I do not see how it 
could be worse. Those who have ambition and who are trying to do anything 
are building their own cow sheds, hogpens, furnishing tlielr own garden, build¬ 
ing their own chicken houses, and In some cases furiiisliing their own windmills. 
When one of these renters'move, the first load they haul will he lumber to build 
sheds and pens, as the renter who moves out will already have his lumber 
hauled away. 

In fact, all that Is furnished In about 8 cases out of 10 is a two or three 
room shack with broken windows and a small barn. 

Land values or prices are so‘hlgh that we renters have about given up hope 
of ever owning any of it, and as a result it is easy to notice the don't care. 
Irresponsible disposition becoming more and more evident every year. Of 
course this makes the merchants close down on the people and tie them up for 
everything they get 

This county is In bad, not because we have a Democratic administration, but 
because capital l,sra is getting ready to be harvested. 

Fraternally, 

J. C. Smith. 
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Baso.s, Tex., February S, 1015. 

Editor Beiiet. : I see that you ai'e Kivliig the renter.s anil otliers a chance 
through the Beliel to state tlieir financial conditions, and as I have a couditiou 
to state, here I come. 

I am living on and renting a farm of 20 acres near Bangs, Tex., for which I 
pay an acre, rent $30 in advance, lialance secured by good note. I have 
a family of five, and we live in a small house of tliree rooms. This is the only 
building on this 20 acres. No shed for stock, no outhouse of any kind, no 
water, no wood, no pasture. 

I have been in tins part of Texa.s for eiglit year.s. I liave borrowed money 
from the banks every year, and tlie rate of interest tliat 1 have paid will average 
about 20 i)or cent on the dollar. 

I liave an old friend, 72 years of age, living near me. He rents a 10-acre farm, 
for which lie pays a cash rent of .$240. 

ITenty of otlier similar conditions could lie located in tins county, if neces¬ 
sary. I could make oatli to tlie aliove statements, but I prefer tliat you wltli- 
liold my name from imbllcation. 

Yours, truly. 


.1. Jt. Ai.i.iiitKixii:. 


To The Rehel. 


Temi'i.e, Tex., .lanunnj JO, 1015. 


Gentlemen: I have .iust finished reading tlie second land petition in this 
wei'k's Itebcl. I tliink it is tlie dope to baud tlie new governor, so jast send 
me one by return mail (5 cents herewltli to pay for same). 

We must all get busy. Now i.s the time to hit tlie liardest blow. Jlcn are 
losing tlielr homes all over tlie State. 

One Bohemian in Bell County some time ago bought some land from Joe 
Childers, a landlord of Bell County, and paid $9,000, but failed to meet pay- 
lui'nts this last fall. So Joe closed out, taking tlie Boliemian's .$9,000, all 
teams, hogs, and feedstuff; cleaned liim up to a finish. He will have to work 
for wages or on sliare, if he can get oitlier. 

Tliere are liundreds,of iieople in Bell County that can not get eitlier. 

Tlie city of Tempi# is feeding and fiynisliing fuel to a large number of people 
now, and matters are getting worse all the time. 

Talk about socialism breaking up the lionie. 1 guess not. 

Yours for socialism. 


M. C. KrciiAiui.soN. 


P. S.-—I am writing this for you to jirint if ii is worlh while. 


lI.Mii.EToN, Tex., Fcbriifiru .1, 1015. 

.Mr. T. A. IIiCKEV, llallcUsvillc, Tc-r. 

Dear Sir: Having heard nor seen anyiidng from llarri.son County, I come to 
you with a lliougbt of how young mothers with little liabies liave to get cross- 
ties for the railroad company for bread. \Vc liave a few clotlies, but no shoes 
on our feet. Some renters liave liread once a week, and they beg tliat. 

This is a beautiful country, full of iioverty and starvation. Some of the mer¬ 
chants take tlie corn and cows from the renters. 

Send land petition No. 2, as we want to get it back at once. I think we 
can get nearly ,300 names. * • 

Y'ours, for tlie revolution, 


Mas. Dote McCarthy. 


DANEvaNG, Tex., February 13, 1915. 

Dear Comrade; Incloseil find $1 for 3 subscriptions on separate sheet (1 
for a year, 2 for 40 weeks; 2 of tliem are renewals; one of them is ■ a Repub¬ 
lican, but he is now on the mourner’s bench). 

I don’t believe that you and Brotlier Nobles know how the tenant farmers 
are fixed for money. By the way, the issue of the (5th scores tliem. 

Now, I will give you facts. Last fall, when I Uveil at Palacios, I wrote 
you for instructions to urganize a renter’s union. You sent the papers, and I 
saw the renters around Palacios. They were all willing to Join liut one. I 
found three who had the money to pay initiation fee dues. The first quarter 
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I wont to Ganailo. Last week I got two to renew their paper. I bought seed 
potatoes from one and seed corn from the other. This last party is a neighbor 
of mine. I hired him to do a little work and persuaded him to take the paper. 
Now, ,vou see the whole dollar comes out of my pocket, and I would not have 
had the money if I had not been one tenant out of a hundred who had 20 head 
of cattle to mortgage for $100, The banks and business men all turned me 
dow’n, but I struck an orphan girl that had the money. Others had tried to get 
the money ahead of me—wanted to mortgage their work teams—but she turned 
them down. 

I could tell you a whole lot the tenant farmers can’t do. 

Brotlier, they are In a bad tlx, and I am going to work on them while their 
brains are in their holly. I am going to talk renters’ league to them as soon 
as I catch up with work. Time Is pushing me now in the field; it has been so 
rainy. 

I guess I can not vote for the nominations. I have not paid my dues this 
year; my local went to the had at Palacios; I kept it going while I was there, 
i wrote to the secretory, and he told me to keep my money, because there was 
no one who would take any interest since I left. I am going to do all I can to 
stir the people up, but it is hard on the tenant farmer to make a living and. 
pay the landlord up. 

B. Ezzell. 


Bi.os.so-M, 'fiix., March S, JOJJ. 

Jlr. T. A. Hickey, Ilancttsviltc, Tex. 

Dear Editor: I will write you a few lines to let you and the comrades of 
Texas and Oklahoma know that ive, the underdogs, are still willing to show 
our teeth when the rohhers come along hy to .see if we are too weak to hold onto 
the old hone, Mhich is as tliin ns hat feathers. Mr. Banker and Mr. Landlord 
think mayhe they could squeeze a few drops of 50 per cent interest out of us 
if ive buy a plow on 30 day.s’ time. We have to pay half down and 30 per cent 
on the balance, also give a mortgage on the plow. You pay October 1, and if 
you have nothing left you and your wife will have to go barefooted all wlnteh 
One man got a man to shear the crop for him, and after the cropper had 
cleaned up the farm the landlord came find told him he (Jid not like the man 
and turnetl him out without his wages.- Ilis wife had to be carried to the 
wagon, as she could not walk. Ho is now making ties to earn his bread. The 
landlord never knew when election day came; he had to get out his cotton and 


give it away. 

Slost all of the people in liere are worse than barefooted, and very near naked. 
Tlie bunkers and merchants get what they make and then would not sell them 
a pair of shoes. I know some good women who have sewed old rags together 
for footwear. 

I have !i0 acres of land myself, title clear, but I am unable to get shoes for 
my wife unless I have the cash. We are still here, and we are both getting old. 
I am nearly 70 year.s old, and am a crippled old relief soldier. Our children 
are all married and gone; most of them are capital slaves. If we could get a 
giHMl organizer in this country I believe that it would almost go socialistic by 
the 1916 election. 

Now, brother Tom, you can count on me and my wife in for better times for 
the working man. You may have the wastebasket ready for this, but If I see 
tills in print I will toll more next time. It is more of the truth, so help me 
Moses. ^ 

Yours for the grand old Rebel, 


P. W. Rkasoser, 


l.i.A.xo, Tex., Xoremher 38, IHH. 

Mr. E. H. Meitzex, llaUcllStMlc, Trx. 

Dear Comrade : Seeing In tbe Rebel that you will he in Dallas December 15 
in the interest of Texas tenants thouglit I would tell you the condition of Llano 
County. 

There are 700 farms in T.lano County. The county clerk’s office shows that 
there are only 8 out of every 100 that are clear of mortgage. Oxford, a thriving 
village six years ago and lying 12 miles to the south of Llano, Is to-day depopu¬ 
lated on account of landlordism. A few years ago there was a good school of 
90 students; this year there is no schiail at all. They have moved the school 8 
miles away; the gin has moved 12 miles away; the blacksmith shop is closed. 
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Thore Is a still and n small store, which is propped up by two logs to keep it 
from falling over. The mall from Llano to Fredericksburg has been cut in 
two. If yon write a letter at Llano for Fredericksburg the letter has to go to 
Austin, then out on the Southern Pacific Uallroad. 

What has causetl all this change? Landlordism. 

They claim 40,000 acres of land. There is another man named Strlbllng who 
lays claim to 7.5,000 acres of land. Tliey tore down the houses and turned out 
the farmers to escape the tax upon the tillable land. The renters are in a bad 
fix; some of them try to trap in winter; some have to pay the skunk-iiide 
owner the tiilrd liide for catching tiie varmints. Some renters go 12 miles to 
work and furnish their own tents. 

Llano County lost in population (from 1900 to 1910) l.iMkl peo[)le. So joti 
see that landlordism is depopulating this western country. 

There are other persons here who claim 13,000 acres. 

Tiiere is a fine roller mill here tluit has been idle for sev<‘ral years, because 
the landlords forced tlie renters to raise cotton instead of wheal. There are 
vacant houses all over the town of Llano. 

Tlie credit merchants and banks assist Ihe landlords in Oa-cing a large cotton 
croji upon the renters. There is no eartidy chance for diverse crops as long us 
a few own all the land. 

On and up with the Land I.eague of -Smerica! 

Your comrade, 


X. W. Tkiiuy. 


tloRM.vx. Tf.x., \>ii-rmhrr 20. ini.'/. 

Ediiob Thk Rebel, Ilullcttmillc, T<:j-. 


Dear CoMi!AnE.s ; I will send you the report fi’om our ballot at Kokomo, 
Tex.: Socialist, 21; Donk, 9; Republican. 3. There were si-veral Donks that 
didn't vote on account of the head of tlie ticket. Now don’t you know I would 
hate to belong to a party I Avonidn't vote in. Of course, they haven’t any 
party and don’t vote; we as Socialists know' what we are voting for. 

Well, we renters in this part are up against it; the merchants and bankers 
are taking lots of tennis, cows, hogs, and anything tliey can get that will bring 
money. I do not know’ what the poor yieople are going to do in this jiart of 
the country. * 

Some who own tlieir land will be I'ompelled to lose what they have paid on 
it. Oh, why can they not see that socialism is the only remedy and vote 
for tlieir family one time. 

Yours, for I'li tory, 


.1. .\, Mi’Neelv. 


Lamasco, Tex., Norcinlicr 27, /9/.J. 

IlKAK llicKEv: t am going to give you a skctili of how things are in Fannin 
County. 

In the tirst idace. let lae say that .S out of every 1(1 are reiilers, and they are 
mixed up; part of us are working on the halves, and (he main crop is cotton. 
Our cotton crop in this country is short and corn is almost a failure. There 
are lint few men in this part of Texas who liave enough corn to last longer 
than the 1st of next Marcli, and only a few have meat enough to last that 
long, and all of us poor serfs or tenants are in debt for supplies for this crop. 
With I'otton at 12 cents there will be lots of nien,who cup not pay out and 
have a 5 cent plei-e left. 

Now, Comrade Hickey, tliis is not all tliat is before us; our merchants tell 
ns tlint they are in .hist ns bad shape ns we are. Unless we pay them they 
can not help us next year, and our cotton will not iiny half we owe. Tlie banks 
are not putting out anything, and the land hog is trying to soothe our minds 
by telling us that Woodrow' Is going to see tliat we don’t suffer, and 80-per-cent 
Fergu.son is soon to take charge at Austin, and things are going to get better. 

I have talked with lots of men In this country—that is, lots of the renting 
class, and some who own or partly own their honie.s—and they tell me that 
never in their life have they been in such distressing condition; and I want to 
any further that we renters are living in the most miserable huts, absolutely 
unfit for cow barns; yet we are in tlieni, and if we say anytlilng to Mr. Land¬ 
lord about fixing a better house he will say it is no trouble to rent. So there 
you are, and must Just put up with what you have or move and let some other 
poor devil take your place. 
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Now, a word to the l)oys: It is part our fault. If we would come together 
like men and demand our rights we would get much better treatment Com¬ 
rades, stop and think; there la not a paper In this Government that has taken 
the stand that the Uebel has and I think we owe it our supiwrt. 

I sent In eight subscriptions just after the election and now I am hustling 
for eight more. I am going to get them; others can do the same. 

Corarnde.s, you don't know what is in the future. The past three years I have 
had four orphan oiiii(ir<>n to feed and clothe. Now I am having to do my own 
housekeeping, and I think that Just about as had as voting the lloidt ticket. 

W'ith mucii iove lor our Uebel, 1 am witli you to the end, 

J. A. C'n.u'MAN. 


Vo.tKtrvt, Tux., March !>, lOlj. 

KuITOB TIIK ItlCJlKI,. 

De.\r Comiiade: I am in on any plan of organization yon may adopt. 

The i)laii lo maiiiniite our State ticket a year ahead of tlie prim.'iries is in 
accord with dreams 1 have had for some time. So may it be. 

Now. I tint not a renter. I own a llttel 80-ncre Freestone County sandy-land 
farm, but I can give you some experience.s which would shame a lifteenth cen¬ 
tury serf or ti Mexican peon. 

Three or four years ago, after denying my family of everything except tin; 
bitrenecessities of life. I succi>eded in liayitig my pittco out and had -ItSO left. 
We. were living iiractically out of door.s. After consulting with my wife, we 
decided to borrow irom tlie ban!;. I\'e did so. mortgaging all our live 
stock and cotton crop, of course. Before tills note was due our btiby sickened 
and died, adding a doctor's and fuiK'rnl liill lo our expenses. Then a horse died. 
We then borrowed JLIO to replace him; so. wlam jiay day came I fell short .$2(10 
and lost two more hor.ses. We liorrowed -$200 more. So this fall I owed the 
bank .$430. liesides a store account. I made' seven bales of cotton, which sold for 
6.87}, and paid tlie bank $170, the store nothing. The banker very graciously 
agrei'd to let me Iiave two bale.s of cotton and run me over for the balance by 
tying up everything again, and had the audacity to tell me that I had to pay 
12 |ier cent Interest wliether it suited me or tiot, as they hjjd to liorrow money 
and pay from 3 to fi per cent, and interest had gone up on them; beside, they 
must have food and clotliing themselves. ('»f caiirse, I know wlio must pay this 
bill, though myself ami family must sutler. 

I could go on and till page after page on I Ids suliject, lint v. liat's the u.se. 

Esiti, n. KoacEs. 


[W. It. Xiiliels, ci.airr in g.-nn'id mcmlinnilisf.I 

McItAK, Tkx., Itof ii: 1. 

Innihac, Tr.v., Drccuihcr ,!il, 10/'i. 

E. 0. Meitze.x. 

Sin: I am sending you the result of an investigation of the renters and small 
landowners of the northern part of Fannin County. In the first 1(10 names 
that wo got, taldng tlie names as they came, 10 of which owned their home.s, 
tltese (]uestions were asked, till alike: First. Do you own your home; second, 
if not, how do you rent; third, are you out of debt; fotirth, can you finance 
another crop without help; fifth, are your clilldren in .scliool; if not, why not. 

The renters’ answers, w»;th few exception.s, were “ No.” The smail land- 
owners, by getting all that they made, could answer “ Yes.” Those renters met 
and asked the question, AVhat are we going to do? And it is the most serious 
qtiestion that tliey ever aslted in tludr lives. If you can answer it for them it 
will he a favor long remembered. \Ye have had two crop failures here, and the 
present price of cotton has left -the most of the renters in a pitiable condition; 
not able to pay their debts. A largo portion have nothing but a large family 
and their apiwtites. Homo owners are on the decrease. Some renters that made 
a crop last year can not make one this year. If the people owned the land 
here they could stand the present .skin game a little longer. To divide with the 
landowner, the banker, and the merchant is going to bring a collapse. Already 
small business men are facing liankruptcy. The landowners here sometimes sell 
laud to a farmer to get one-half of what he makes till the laud is paid for, and 
I heard one peddler of land say that he never had but one man to get away 
from him with the land, and this man sold to another man and paid off his 
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note, or he never would have got out of debt with his land. Lord, it is .iust out 
of tile question to think of a man l)U.ving a home now at the present prices of 
land and ever paying for It from the proceeds of the land, laiud is priced here 
at $25 to $50 and .$75 per acre, and the idea of a renter owning land 1ms about 
banished. He no longer has any hope of a liome of his own, no prospect of a 
home for his child; tiie one thought that seems to he general in tlie minds of 
the people is that n revolution of .some kind is on. Some expected tlie Demo¬ 
cratic Party to help tiie average man, hut nothing but ruin anil disaster, igno¬ 
rance and poverty is stalking hand in hand with not even a promise of lielp. 
They say summer is coming, and if wo will he good tliat we will get our reward 
up yonder wliere tlie. siiii never sets and Ihe dew never falls. 
loiir.s for belter conoitions, 

W. It. XUHOI.S. 


SiM.MoNs City, Tia., Dccniihrr .:0, 

K. O. Meitze-N', UaUi'ttsrillc, 'I'c.r. 

Dn.vn Coini.MiF.: I see in tlio Uebol wliere you advertised for our comrades 
to write to you about how our landlords have treated us. Well, I shall say that 
I for one have been treated badly in tlie iiast; and I ilon't know how I shall 
bo ireated in tlie future. One landman, I shall call him, pastured my crop in 
1012 and tliere was three of us—lliey were my lirothers and myself. The land¬ 
lord and a inercliant got all we made. In 1013 I and my brothers rented what 
was called the Seth Garner ranch. It was said the ranch was 8(X) acres. His 
son, Mr. Sidney Garner, rented the said tiarner ranch to M., L., and I. After Mr. 
Garner let us have his fatlier’s ranch to cultivate, he said that we could do as 
we pleased witli what was tliore. After telling us aliout tlie pastures and about 
the fields and so on, Mr. G. sold out to Mr. .Stout. Then things clianged 
and he (smipletely run over us; me in iiarticular. He was always trying to boss 
me, and he seemed to want to pick at my work. Tliey come and took tiie fruit 
and tramped on what we jilanted in tlie oroliard; tlicy even cut our cane and 
shoots of our corn. Mr. G. gave us tlie orchard free iind we were to have all 
wo could make on the orchard if we would clean it up and cultivate it. It took 
us aliout one montl^ to put it in shape for planting. TTie country tliere at 
Cadiz is full of gimss burrs and it is hard work to pick cotton in it. Well, 
when time came for us to gather oub crops we gathered our corn and some of 
our cotton. There were 9 acres of cane feed and 2 acres and over of corn. 
Mr. S. wanted possession, so we had to move and he got wliat we had not 
gathered, so lie got all our feed. Well, this is only a sketch; I could toll you 
something more, but it i.s useles.s, so I will cut my facts short right hero. 

I will tell you somelhing about coming to Simmons City. I started out to 
find a place to rent, and I hardly knew which way to turn. I traveled all day, 
but I never saw iiotliing hardly but very large pasUires and not much stock, 
hut no houses by llie way. By and by I camped in the Lion Lane and the next 
morning I turned down the road to Simnion.s City, Tex. I got there about 12 
o’clock and met Mr. Darnell, tlie land agent. 

We got on a deal of some land and I went back and went to moving to Sim¬ 
mons. I never saw so much land all under fence as tliere i,s hero. And to 
think how many poor people are without lioines and so much land tied up with 
barlied wire, and it out of use. Tliere lias lieen one man killed since I came 
here, and I and my two brotliers and the slierilT was tliere. 

We carried 7 buslieks of corn to the Oakville mill and some man .stole our 
corn. I don’t know whether tlie miller at Oakville •ciu mal^ go<«l our corn or 
not. We are not able to lose our corn, it is our only show for bread. 

1 and niy brother, Mark is his luinie, have a lease for a year. He and his 
family are living on corn bread and water most of tlie time. It took all his 
cotton and part of his corn to pay ids store account and he owes a lot yet. He 
gets a little milk, but not enough to do nincb good and he has a house to 
live in. 

I and my mother have to take the weather as it comes, living out here in a 
tent. I went to Three Illvers, it is a station or a town. Well, I saw two young 
men sitting down eating a green pie melon. They said they had had nothing 
to eat since the morning before, and they said they were afraid to beg for fear 
of being arrested. They could not get any work so far; that tliey came all the 
way from San Antonio and had not struck up with any job. I told them to go 
to a place where some men were digging a well, ns they miglit get in there. 
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The people arc In a bad shape in this place, but they are killing some game 
along here and some are killing rabbits for a living, but I don’t think they 
bring them very much. 

I do not know whether you can rend this that I have written or not; It is 
misting rain and the smoke almost blinds me. But I will send it along and 
you can do as you think best with it. Capitalist speculators come in here and 
do more hunting than those that live here. They owe the poor class of people 
for all they are worth. The Bible says owe no man anything but love, and so 
they pay in stones for our bread and a serpent for our meat. 

Well, I will bring my remarks to a close; remember I am with vou all in a 
good Armageddon battle until won. 

.T. I.. M kbstkb. 


Tiiojiastox, Tkx., 10. I.Ot.T. 

Sir. E. O. Meitzen, lUdIcllsviltc, 7V,r. 

Dear Comrade: I rent at tliird and fourth. The house here is 14 by 11; 
kitclien, 14 by 7, is joined on to tlie side of the liouse; has no ceiling. There is 
one wooden window. The roof is not much good; is in bad order. 

I have throe sons and have to sleep in the crib, which has no battings. 

Tlie water has to be gotten from tlie river, which is ultout 300 yards away. 
I have to water the horses in a tub; there is no stable. I liave a little pasture 
for four horses, but it is on the side of tlie river where Ihere is never any 
grass—only cockloburs. 

Cameos. 


, Tiio.masto.n, Tex., I’chriinril 10, lOl.l. 

Mr. K. O. JlEiTZEN, Hallcftsvillc, Tc.r. 

Dear Comrade: I have a good liouse, stalile, and well. I liave to buy the 
wood. I get .$0 a niontli and we are starving on flint. 'I'iie horses arc not gooil. 
I rent on halves. 1 get a piece of land for garden, but have to give lialf. 

Y. Medrano. 


TiioMAsToN, Tex., /'r/ovoiii/ 11, 101’), 

iMr. E, O. Meitzen, IlnUcttiviUc, Tex, 

Dear Comr.ade: I rent on third and fourth. Tlie landlord would nol let me 
have land for garden. He never lias built a I'l ili or slalde; only a one-room 7 by 
9 cottonseeil shed; nor would he give me corral or pens. 

The water was inclo,sod, but I had to liiiy the pump. When I got out of a 
fix I have to pay for it. Tlie lanillord will not let me plant feed for my teams; 
I have to give part of top fodder. 

He does not want to tix the house for me. If a child wallis across the floor 
the whole house sliakes; the wind comes through the cracks. When it rains 
everything gets wet. Tins house was built .'iO years ago. I liave been here 16 
years. Does not say anything about my mllcli cows, but will not let them and 
the horses get water from the place. 

Hernandez. 


Thomaston, Tux., Tchniarii 11, lOli, 

Mr. E. O. MEilzE.'i, llallcUKViUc, Tex, 

Dear Comrade: I rent on halves. I liave a house, 14 by 14; two rooni.s, one 
of which is so small that one person can hardly stand in it. I have six in the 
family—all boys. 

The tools furnished by the landlord are not fit to work. All work has to be 
done by force of human labor.* He does not fix the tools. I have a limit on 
groceries, but can hardly live. 

I asked for credit to buy some clothing for my wife and children and he 
denied It, unless I would give a mortgage on my horse. 

Manuei, Longoria,. 


TiroMASTON, Tex., February 10, IQIH, 

Mr. B. O. Meitzen, HallctUviUc, Tex. 

Dear Comrade : I rent on third and fourth. I have a good house and a good 
well about 300 yards from the house. The landlord did not give me n stable. 
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SO I lind to biiilil it at my axpense. I also Iintl to put a windmill up; lio would 

'"^1 was allowwl to raise hogs and a tew cows, and the inndlord gave me a 
patch to plant cane for feed and a garden; hut I Iiave to manage his farm or 
raiicli. I get free wood. 

Luis Bo.nes. 


Oak Woon, Tea., Dtcinilirr l!>li. 

Mr. T. A. Hickey, UaUcttsvillc, Tvj-\ 

Dear Comrade : I will let you know how we are getting along. My story 
will shock you, I know. . 

We people are starving. We can not get an work to do at any price. Never 
made an.v corn and only half a cotton crop, and got hut 6 cents a pound for if. 
AVe .lust paid half out of debt. We can't buy any winter clothes. We gathered 
our cotton on nothing hut cotton-seed lai'd made into gravy; no hope here for 
meat. It l.s trouble. , , , , 

I want you to help tis to call on Ihe Government for help, for we need help 
•so bad. Some landlords are Iieljiing their renters in this bad time. We can’t 
make any crop, if something isn't done. We can't Iniry one of our family. I 
knew a good man that died last week and the county ha<l to buy his coffin, 
lie was a young man and a gooil worker and a good Cliristian. If I w-ere to 
die to-day the county would have to Imry me; not only me Init nearly every 
renter in this country. 

I want to toil you that I have lived lioncstly till my life; never committed a 
Clime in my life'; but I am ready to do something that will help my starving 
family; if it takes my life, let it be. 

Comrade, tell us what has caused this iroulde; panic? Some say the war 
with Germany; some, tlie Pemocrat administration. I am going to fell you 
wliat has caused it liere. For tin, past seven years all of the land has been 
fenced up liy big land lioarders and they force tlie renters to plant nothing 
but cotton, until lotton put us on starvation. They would not let us renters 
Iilant corn and raise sto<*k. Tliat is tlie way T look at it. 

Well. I have told v*u enough. If you don't lielieve me, Just come and see for 
yourself. • . 

Yours, truly, " alstox. 


Baoata, Tea.. Dfremhrr S, fp/}. 

Mr. W. S. Nobi-b. 

Pear Sir: -Vs it is your rpfptest for a letter from the people, I will write you 
a few lines this morning. Times are liard with us at present. We haven’t 
made much of a crop and got but little for if. I don’t l;now what the people 
are going to do, unless they can get some lielp from somewhere. If the iieople 
don’t get help they will sulTcr before tliey can get anoGier crop. If you can do 
anything for us it will be highly appreciated. 

So I will close, boiling you will have good times again. 

J. M. Smith. 


NoimnEiM. Tex., Drccmhcr II, tOJ-'i. 

Henry Rharwts, landlnnl, v. Ysidm MiiihigiiU tenant .—Henry Sharwts had 
two tenants, both were brothers; Ysidro Madrigal iMd all Ills accounts, hut 
the brother left owing the Inndlord $36. Both had separate accounts and 
separate land, so the landlord put an attachment on the household of both. 
One stayed for next year and Ysidro Madrigal left the place and was not allowed 
to get not even a shirt or blanket or a dress for children or wife. 

Vritx Remmer v. Encarnaoion Aguine .—AguTno is renter of Remiuer, of 
Shiner. The tenant pays rent money. Wlien llenimer told him to hold the cot¬ 
ton until he could get 12 cents. When cotton got to 5 and 6 cents he demanded 
the rent, while tenant protested to sell at that price; so landlord drew an 
attachment on 17 bales and still the renter was left owing $40. 

H. Stemmer v. E. Aguine .—Aguine l(‘t Stemmer have $2(X) at 0 per cent. Said 
money was to pay interest on a note that Aguine owed on 100 acres of land. 
■Aguine has let H. Stemmer have ns much ns $700 for several times, and has 
traded with said merchant for 10 years. When he went to get the money 
H. Stemmer paid himself, on the store account; that let Aguine lose $1,000 
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that lie hail on the land; so anions friends was raised ?300 and the Interest was 
paid. Otherwise would have lost. 

Oscar licliuh v. Hen Hcrunnrivz and Francisco Chapa .—Said Schulz is man- 
fiftor of Carl Arnold’.s place. Said Sclmlz wanted to hold tlie cotton for better 
jirices. Tenant demands him to furnish money to eat and pay cotton pickers, 
and not to sell until cotton be worth 10 cents, but he said he didn’t have any 
money, so tenant sold cotton and gaie him half. He tried to hold tenant 
with six-siiooter; then A. A. Lyn, constable of Uunge, was called and all wn.s 
explained to him. He gave order for tenants to take tlielr cotton to town, 
but made remarks if tenants dtdn’t oliey said Schulz for Schulz to shool tenant. 

Two orplian boys, neiihews of Mrs. I!cn Hernandez, came to see Mrs. Her¬ 
nandez, and they turned horse.s loose in tlie little imsture. This was Sat¬ 
urday evening. Sunday morning (1. Schulz took horses and demanded $200. 
Jlr. Ben Hernandez went and saw Heinity Sheriff O. IS. Ilayne.s, and Mr. 
Haynes phoned to Schulz to conic to Itunge, where he went and was told to 
deliver said horsi'S. 

Oscar SchnJ: r. T. .1. llrrnandc ~.—Schulz wanied to put pickers on Her¬ 
nandez’s cotton, to which said tenant objected, because cotton pickers and land¬ 
lord would take all the money, as picking was 80 to 83 cents; cotton was 
bringing 4 to 5 cents a iwnind, and there was nothing left for tenant and 
family to live on much less to pay the store hills aud doctor and drugs. He also 
.said he would hold about 100 bushels of corn, .so tenant went to lA ,S. Schlei¬ 
cher, county attorney of De Witt, for advice. He said, “Pick your cotton. 
Pay as much as you can to every man you owe, and pick your cotton your¬ 
self. Tell .''(•hulz to bring a civil suit against you if he docs not .agree to 
what you ai-e going to do. It he iirings a suit, I will represent you and 
wouldn’t charge .\'ou eviai my expenses; it is a sliaiue what they are doing 
with worknieu.” So by the time Hernandez came from (hiero, Schulz had 
hired tin attorney. So .said attorne.v came to Hernandez’s home and told the 
wife to tell Mr. Hernandez to come to his ollice at Uunge, which Hernandez 
did. After going over the case the atloriK'.v for Schulz said, “Go ahead just 
like Mr, Sclileiclier. county attorney of He AVilt County, told you to do.” 
Schulz’s allorney said Scliulz is crazy, 

Fchardf d- Sons v. Frnters .—Echardt A Sons, landlords, reriuired renters to 
haul the cotton 20 to 2." miles to Yorktown, where they Viave a gin and are 
shareliolders of tlie col ton-oil mill. Thb renters go fi-oin near, or about 0 
miles from Uunge, and puss Kordheim to take cotton to A'orktowu, about 20 
miles, Al.so tliey lu-ing colton from near, or aliout 5 miles from Ni-xon. 

They userl to have German, American, and Bohemian renters, but they 
refti.se'd to do as the landlord said, so now they have Mexican.s, and all of 
them trade at tlieir stores or pay if-lO lionus. Some, it is ,said, imve agreed, 
while others are leaving the places, Charles Echardt, when we fir,st organ¬ 
ized the Uenters’ rnion of America, said lo the president if we had any meet¬ 
ing be would luil all in jail. .lohn Bullei’, justice of the peace of Xordheim, 
Tex., said to one of the members that it lie would find out when the renters 
had a meeting lie would order them all put in jail. Threats only, never doing 
anything. 

Auf/nst niiroic r, C'rislnral .Ifr.tit.—Burow reiiled Meza 100 acre.s of land 
for five years. Meza done all the work with his teams; cleared the land and 
broke it,* put up fences, and took out all tiie wood. Burow didn’t pay for all 
this work and took the tihice from Meza. 

Angnst Ilurow v. Alhcrlo C'/topo.—Landlord lold tenant he (landlord) would 
let him have all the mon«y to pay cotton picking and give credit to get some¬ 
thing to eat, and that he wanted to sell cotton when it reached 12 cents. 
When cotton got to 5 and C cents he .sold it for 7 cents, and tenant was left 
in debt; no payment to store; all went to (ho landlord and the cotton pickers. 

Bohert Bicdcl v. Francisco Chapa .—Francisco Chapti owed lliedel from one 
year liefore. Cliapu liad a t»le of cotton which was mortgaged to Charles 
Arnold. Riedel took It from F. Chapa tind sold It to pay himself. Didn’t 
give tenant one cent to buy something to eat. Had to raise a subscription 
among the tenants to get somctltlng to e.at for said family. 

Julias II. Men v. Roman Alanh.—J. H. Men rcfu.sed to give tenant some¬ 
thing to eat and wouldn’t let him have money to have cotton pickers, because 
the wife of said tenant was confinetl and sick. Liindlord took all cotton— 
about 6 bale.s In the field—and 100 bu.shels of corn. 

Asterloh Bentzlcr v. F. A. Hernandez.—V. A. Hernandez had spent from 
$300 to $400 every year; also recommended many customers to said Arm. 
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Said Hernandez had dealt with said firm since 1889, and always paid except 
tiiis year, as said Hernandez was hurt and had been in bed since tlie 16th of 
November. Sent a boy to go and sell one bale of cotton and was paid 2 cents. 
Bale weighed 571 pounds and brought .$11.40. Five dollars was paid to land¬ 
lord, and the balance was paid to said firm. Then was asked to advance .$0 
for groceries until lie picketl one bale, and was refused. Man in bed and 
children and wife crying for something to eat; that is enough to cairse one 
to be a Zapata or Villa. 

Mrs. J. Taylor v. Routers. —Mrs. .T. Taylor last year let the renter have a 
few old tools to work the land, tools valued at $40. This year the renter didn’t 
have the money, but had 5 hogs, and they were taken away from him at $3.50 
apiece, while E. De los Santos offered $0 a head if sold to him, but the man¬ 
ager of Mrs. Taylor said that he wouldn’t soli them at $10 a head. 

Amos Lewis r. Francisco Hodriyucr .—Francisco Ttodriguez rented 100 acres 
from Amos l.ewis at $5 an acre. He couuldn't pay tlie rent; he only paid 
$250 cash, and landlord drew an attachment against mules, wagons, cultiva¬ 
tors, planters, corn, feed, and everything, and he was left on public road. 
When the landlords stand good for tenants they give so much per month; 
If not enougli, they have to work and go hungry until tlie 1st of tlie month. 

Near itunge a landlord was unable to get a liand to pull corn, and he went 
to the tenant and asked him to go and help him pull corn, but the tenant told 
him he had too much cotton to picl;. Tenant asked what he would pay by 
the day, and tlie landlord said .50 cents a day, so tenant said he should look 
for some one else. The landlord took a stick and hit the tenant a blow on 
the arm and broke it in two. The iaw wouldn't iiay any attention to sucli 
cases, so renter or tenant left and lost Ids <Top. 

Landlord made an attempt to rai>e a Mexican tenant’s wife, between Charco 
and Itunge, and complaint was cntcreil in .iustice court. Landlord sent word 
that he didn’t have time to come to answer to said case unless he was paid for 
time lost. 

A Mexican came out of a saloon and stepiieil on a banana pooling and slipped 
to the sidewalk. A ileputy was close liy. and lie took his six-sliooter and beat 
him over the head and ]>ut liim in jail. He laid to pay a fine, as the ofllcer said 
he was drunk, but tla^barkeeiier said lliat was not so, as he had had only one 
glass of beer, and tlntt he had never setn lilm drunk in 10 years. 

Landlord (do not rcnirmbcr name) r. /’. tinerra .—Because Mr. fluerra had 
his crop clean, and with plenty crop, and landlord couldn’t clean his crop, he 
took the crop from Mr. tluerra. 


Noiidiikim. Tex.. Dcecmhrr IS., lyi'i. 

Mr. E, O. Meitzen. 

Deak CoMkAOE: r have to say that with this I inclose some testimony; of 
course, I could send hundreds, but as soon as I am able I will do so. Of course, 
if I am called before the investigation committee of tlie Federal land investiga¬ 
tion, I will tell more, bettor ami exactly 
I am to servi', 

F. A. HEEN.VNDr.Z. 

Rchardt <C .S'oas i\ F. a. Hcrnandc-:. —F. Hernandez owed a note of $160 
to said Echardt & Sons, and on or atxuit the lOth of April said F. A. Her¬ 
nandez called a meeting, and on or about the 17th of April oriyinized a local of 
the Kenters’ Union of America. Said Echardt & Sous then brought a suit to re¬ 
cover said money, when they knew it was impossilde to be paid by F. A. Her¬ 
nandez, but W'ith the object of weakening the cliaracter of said P. A. Hernandez. 
They brought a suit by their attorney, 1. Boal. of which charges, cost, ami 
interest amounted to $119. Of the same $19 v^as paid by the constable of 
Nordhelm; he heliied the said P. Hernandez with that much; balance was 
paid by F. A. Heruuudez. 


MouN-r Silva, Tex., March (1), ISlo. 

EIeab CoMkADE: I first rented land and moved on to the Steiner Valley farm 
December 18, 1884. There were 85 families (more or less) renting and culti¬ 
vating land on this farm. Several families lived in tents, while frequently two 
families would be found living in the same house. 

All renters are hired by the day, as laborers, on said farm. 
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Judge Dyer, who was one of the first (If not the first) county Judges 
(n Democrat), was the superintendent of the farm and a real good-hearted 
man, and treated us all so well that we learned to love him for his kindness 
to us. 

There was a schoolhouse there, and all religious denominations preached In 
It. Prof. (Capt.) Wasson, a renter on the farm, taught our school, and he was 
also a son-in-law of Judge Dyer, but the captain was a Populist and a candi¬ 
date for Representative once on the Union l.nbor ticket, and then came out for 
Populism, and, I tlilnk, was nominated and ran for Representative on this 
ticket. .Judge Dyer was also at this time a Populist. 

The renters were practically all Farmers’ Alliance men and had a strong or¬ 
ganization there. Every renter was doing the best he could under the renting 
conditions, and bad a good school and plenty preaching and Sunday school, 
and we were as happy as renters could be for six years. 

Then, after six years of hard work under good Judge Dyer, there came C. D. 
Johns (who married Miss Bessie Steiner), a lawyer; from Austin, Tex., and 
put up a store at Fowler, and came around to each of the renters and told us 
that Cleburne, Hillsboro, Whitney, and Morgan were charging us too much 
profit on goods and that he (0. I). Johns) was going to sell gowls at 10 per 
cent above cost to all the renters, and he Insisted that we give him our trade. 
We began to do tills and traded with him one year, and we were charged more 
for goods than we had ever palil in years past at any of the other towns, viz, 
Cleburne, Hillsboro, Whitney, anil Morgan. 

So at the end of the first year we practically quit buying supplies at 0. D. 
Johns’s and began to do as we had done for .seven years prior to his coming, 
and traded at other towns. Then we lived on the farm pretty much as before 
for two years, altliougli the most of us bouglit a few supiilles along from C. D. 
Johns's store, because we were working under liiin ns our superintendent (he 
having discharged Judge Dyer and elected himself sniierintendent), and we 
felt that he would chase u.s off if wo did not dlvlile our trade at least with him. 
But he finally made u.s such high prices on goods tliat we just quit him alto¬ 
gether. 

Tlieu came the change, and it was in 1804 that the renters made their last 
crop on the Steiner farm. 

In September, 1894, we renters got wind of a movement on the part of C. D. 
Johns to rent the farm out to be cultivated on the halves. We went to C. D. 
Johns and asked liim about It, and he would not tell us wliat lie Intended to do 
about the renting of the farm. Tliis was in September, and we had a splendid 
crop, and the best crops on the farm Ciisily made <ine .lOO-pound l)ale cotton per 
acre. I, myself, gatliered 40 b.'iles off of .">0 acres and fully .1 bales remained in 
the Held that I could not gather by Christmas In 1894. We gathered all our 
cotton that we coubl and could hire gathered by Christmas, and in December, 
1894. there was a gang of Texas State convb'ts came in and pitched their 
camps, and promptly on January 1, 189.1, the guards marched the convicts Into 
our cotton patches, and with sticks and by hand they began to and did knock 
down our cotton which we bad l)een unable to get picked up to that date. 

} myself had fully five bales of cotton in the field, and my fatlier had died 
In August, 1894, and left my mother (then over 61 years old) and she could 
not get all of her crop out. She hired one man, who had helped my father 
cultivate 30 acres in cotton, and wiien .January 1, 189.1, reached us my mother 
had 16 acres of cotton that had never bad a lock of cotton picked, becau.se she 
could not get pickers, and there were several other renters that had many bales 
(>f Colton in the»fields. 'Yet not one of us were permitted to gather our cotton 
after January 1, 1895, and the Texas State convicts knocked It down, got In 
a line, and vvero forced by the guards to kick these stalks, laden with our 
ungathered cotton, Into wind rows with tlielr feet—thus making stalk rakes of 
their limbs. 

Now, be It remembered that nil farming lands in those parts of Texas were 
and are always rentetl by or before July. So, this being tlie case, which Is the 
truth, we, not less than 60 families of renters, were not able to get any land 
anywhere in 50 or ItX) miles of the Steiner Valley farm, near Fowler, In Hill 
and Basque Counties. 

Now, pau.se a moment and let me tell you the mo.st heart-rending portloni of 
my dreadful experience, as a result of landlordism In Texas. For all those 
years 60 families had worked together In iteace; our children hud gone to the 
same humble sclioolhouse, which, by the way, we had built with our con- 
ti’lbuted money and labor, and In which we had met every Sunday In worship 
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of the meek and lowly Xnzni’ene, and in whose name we had tanght our chil¬ 
dren to trust as In no other, and we had met in this little schoolhouse arouml 
the cold and lifeless forms of our beloved fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, 
and children, whose lives had been spent on the old farm which we had learned 
to love, even as If It had been our own. Of course, we hud to pay tribute to 
the landlord, but custom had taught us to be contented with our lot, and on 
July 4, May Day, San Jacinto, and Christmas we had made merry and praised 
Gotl for the “ land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

But, alas, we—not less than 3o0 men, women, and children—In the very dead 
of winter had to load up in wagons and bid goodbye forever to what we, in 
other years, hud learned to call home; ami that is not all, either, for we had to 
look for the very last time on the little schoolhouse from which had been held 
the many funerals of our loved ones; and last, hut not least, we looked for 
the very last time upon the graves of those most dear to us and bade each 
other an everlasting farewell amid a sea of tears which freely flowed from our 
broken hearts and which no language can ever portray. 

Now, these convicts were not lilred by the State to C. D. .Tohns, but Johns 
simply rented the great Steiner Valley farm of 4,000 acres to the State of Texas 
on the Imlves, for how many years I do not know. 

We hud to pile up our farming iiypleinents and corn and sell them and it to 
any one and for any price. 

Most of the people went West, and I came to Smith County and bought 190 
acres, and for tlie same I paid .f2.;j0, .$.■>, and $S; have lived liere since 1895 
and .still owe .$400. 

C. I). Johns told me one year that the rent on the land I cultivated corn and 
cotton paid liim .$0, even tliough cotton was low. 

The story is tlmt this land only cost old I>r. Steiner a pony and a quart of 
whisky. Dr. Ralph Steiner, now healtli ollicer of Texas, by Colquit’s apjmlut- 
luent, and ,V. S. Burleson, rosimaster (ieneral, liy the appointment of Wilson, 
are the heirs of old Dr. Steiner who opened up this farm. 

Johns and Burleson married the sisters of Dr. Ualiih Steiner, of Austin, 

Inclosed Is a list‘ of the old renters who once lived there and who were 
forced to leave there at tlie same time I did. Also a list" of men (not renters 
there) who know of lu? facts in this case. 

I left the farm March, ISb-o, apd the convicts entered tlie flelii right at 
my gate, and the guards used to curse the convicts riglit at my door and in 
front of my wife and children. Some had to leave just delits because of not 
being allowed to gather tlie cotton; I ilid not, hut some did. 

D. A. Ci.iNK. 


.VoaiiiiETvr, Tex., Dccemhcr ,1. 191',. 

Mr. K. O. Metzen. 

De.vb Brothek : I take the indasure of dro|iping you these few lines. I am 
just up from bod. On tlie Itjth of .Novemhcr, on .Mmiday, about 10 o’clock, I 
was going to Kunge. As I startl'd from lamie, the liorse run away when I 
was about loO yards from the liouse. He broke the juniper tiiul struck mo 
on the left side, lireaking three ribs. For 12 days I was between life and 
death and unable to get a doctor <a' medicine. On account of tlmt all wanted 
cash. But now I am able to bo up since yesterday, althougli it seems that 
I am injured internally. 

About those two letters I told you I would send to you so you could publish 
them in the Rebel, I am not able to find them, i suMJose th(*,v were put in the 
fire by some one of the children, hut I will assure you that if I get otlier ones 
I will send tliem riglit straight to you. 

Now, I want to tell you about what is haptienlng in Karnes County. Of 
two tenants (I can get their names) the landlord demanded that their wives 
^should go to work in the fields, which the mei* wouldn’t allow, because said 
women were ready to be confined, which happened in a few days. So, for 
that reason the tenants were put out of the place and got nothing for their 
work. 

Another tenant in Charco, Goliad County, was forced by the landlord and 
merchant to pay all he owed them, whlcli he did, with all his lairn and one horse. 
After all was settled the landlord said to him to stay on the place for the com¬ 
ing year, but the tenant told him he wouldn’t stay any longer; the deputy 


' Not printed; 32 names. 


2 Not prIntcU: 10 names. 
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sheriff, l)rotlier-in-la\v ot the lamllord, told the tenant if he didn't stay lie wotild 
arrest liiiu and take liiui to Jail, and put his land on the bum. The tenant drew 
a gun and sliot tlie liat off tlie oflicer. In a few hour.s a big mob wn.s after tlie 
tenant, wlille some one teleplioned to the county sheriff. After said sheriff made 
luvestlgatiou, lie said that tlie man had a right to protect himself, and that 
the oflicer had no right to put a man in jail for not wanting to stay in said place. 

Now here in Hound, Karnes County, tlie landlord Is the owner of everything 
that is among sliare croppers. Tiie cotton is ginned in the name of tiie land¬ 
lord: he holds it and he sells It at Ids pleasure. Wlien sold, tliey pay them¬ 
selves and store account: if anytliing is left it is turned over to the tenant, 
but they are not given any statement. In the same county the tenants do not 
get a cent from tlie cotton seed; it all goes to the landlord. Tlie tenant sliould 
get at least Jfl.oO for ids part. In several cases the wife ot tiie tenant lias to do 
nil tlie waslilng of the landloril’s wife for uotliing. I tliiuk the only way to 
get any information is to get the legislature and Congress to make a Miorougli 
investigation, and to go from place to place and let tlie tenants speak: the said 
conimlssion to be tiie judges of the misery and slianieful huts in which tlie 
tenants live witli their families. 

I stH,' tliat every paper says cut acreage of cotton; lids may be ail rigid, but I 
don’t tliink it is needed as bad as cotton. That thing tliat .says about 50 per 
cent be sold. Tills can be done liy letting every farmer have one or two i^ows, 
some hogs, and plant all lie eats and plenty of corn; tlien tlie tenant would 
not liave to .sell ids cotton, but the trouble is tliat landlords wouldn't allow 
the tenants to idant corn, .some Just about 5 acres, ot which tenant gets gi 
acres; that is not eiiougli for home use, less to raise a few liogs on. Al.so, 
they arc not allowed even one cow; some only one horse. If rent on tliird 
or fourtli, - to 3 lior.ses, and liave to pay for land used for cane for working 


Iiorses. 

I liope you will have tlie host ot success before tlie industrial investigation 
committee. Tlie money men, it setaiis, are trying to lake advantage of tlie 
horrible condition that wo are in. Here is a lug landlord that is trying to get 
about 100 acres grubbed and is offering Sf't per acre; last year no one would 
grub it for ,$13 ix'r acre; up to date no one lias taken it. 

As soon as 1 can be uii to go in tlie country or to town, I am going to see 
how much I can raise to lielp you all in tlie expenses at'Dallas, .Sliaine to 
traftickers in liuman lilood. We are all free men and don’t bend our knees to 
the master. I will close witli iny best id' regards. 

Yours to serve, fraternally. 


F. A. IlKiiN.vxura, 


MEITZEN EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


NOTi:. 

Bklton, Tick., May M, 1005. 

On Oct. 1st, TOO."), witliout grace, for value recciveil, I, wo, or eillicr of us, 
promi.se to pay to the order of I he Helton Trust and l,oau Ooinpany, at their 
office in Helton, Texas, ten dollars, witli interest at the rate of ten i«‘r cent per 
annum from date until paid, and ton per cent additional on amount of principal 
and interest unpaid for altorney'.s fees if placed in the liands of an attorney for 
collection. 

T. 10. Ai.t.vmo.x. 

Paid Setit. 1. lOtt.o. H. Th & L. Co., by C. W. Sherman. 

COTTON I’ONTll.VCT. 

In consideration of services to be rendered to-, tlie under¬ 

signed by Jas. K. Ferguson, inijilding me to sell my cotton for tlie be.st market 
price in the fall of 1!)«5, and wlierea.s the undersigned has, or liave, agreed, and 
now agree, to consign and deliver to tlie said .Tas. H. Ferguson, at Helton, Texas, 
one bale of cotton by tlie first day of Oct., lOO.'i, to lie sold by liiiii for account 
of the undersigned, for whicli .service tiie said .Tu.s. K. Fergu.son agrees to charge, 
and the undersigned to pay, $1.00 per bale on all cotton received from the 
undersigned, under said agreement, which .said charge of $1.00 per bale shall 
include his commission and all cliarges on said cotton, excepting frelglits, bill of 
lading charges, all extra charges accruing on ,suid cotton after being lield for 
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one month nnd all expenses for putting unmerchnntul)le cotton in merchnntalde 
condition;’and whereas the SJiid Jns. E. Ferguson has prepared himself and 
agrees to hold himself In readiness to receive nnd sell said cotton on suhl terms, 
the undersigned on his or their part to agree tliat if lie or they refuse or fail 
from any cause whatever to consign to the said .las. E. Fergason the said numhcr 
of bales of cotton by tlie dates stipulated in tills contract, in order to compensate 
him, tlie undersigned will pay the said Jus. E. Ferguson, at his office in Belton, 
Texas, $1.(X) for each and every bale of cotton sliort of tlie number of lades 
agreed to bo consigned and tlellvered to him as aforesaid; the .sakl ,$1.00 per 
bale agreed by tlie undersigned to be the auiount of actual damages for the 
refusal or failure on the part of the undersigned to ciauply with this contract, 
and wlilch said sum of $1.00 per bale tlie undersigned pmmi.se and agree to pay 
to tlie said .las. E. Ferguson, in Belton, as aforesaid, on demand. 

All amounts wlneli may be owing at any time liy tlie undersigned to the said 
,Ias. E. Ferguson, and all dealings and transaetions between us sliall be adjusted 
and payable at Belton, I'exas, and the nonpayment of any amount of said 
indebtedness to the said Jas, E. b'ergiisoii, wben due, sliall, at bis option, at 
once mature and render due immediately tiie wliole of said indebtedness to 1dm 
due, <a' to lieconie due, in any manner on every account, and said indebtedness 
shall bear interest at tlie rate of ten per cent per annum after maturity until 
paid, and ten per cent additional on amount of principal and interest uiipuid, 
for attorney’s fees it iilaced in tbe Imnds of an attorney for collection. 

Witness iny baud at Belton, Texas, tins 20tli day of May, 1905. 

T. E. Alcamon. 


GREEN EXHIBIT. 


(luiiCoiiY, Tex.,-, 191 —. 

Tbe Coleman-Fullon Paslure Company leases to-, for tbe term 

eommciieiiig November 1, ltd—, and ending Novemlier 1, 191—, farm known as 

Taft rancii farm No.-, consisting of-acres, more or less, and 

located in iSan I’atrlcio (Vanity, Texas. 

.Said tenant agrees to not sulilease any of said land nor to allow any kind 
of stock to pasture 4ir run at large over same, nor to dispose of any growing 
crops until said croiis ai’o read.v to be ftarvestetl. 

Said tenant agrees to cultivate twenty (20 per cent) per cent, in such 
forage crops as reuuesled liy said company, and to deliver one-tliird of .same 

in -said company’s barn at-, Texas, and to cultivate balance of 

said land in a crop of cotton, and to deliver said crop of cotton in tbe seed to 

said company at llie Taft Oil & Oin Comiiany’s gin at -. Texas, tbe Cole- 

maii-Fulton Pasture Company paying for (lie ginning of same. Said tenant 
is to receive lliree-fourtlis (3) of tlie lint ami 2.')0 pounds of seed at .said gin for 
eacb bale of an average of 500 pounds, and suliject, liowever, to tbe lauillord’s 
lien bereinarier set fortli. 

Said tenant agrees to cut, rake, and Imrn, or plow under all cotton stalks and 
trasb on said land iirior to Iieeember I, 1914, and to cultivate said farm in a 
farmlike manner, keeping same free from weeds and grasses during Ibe term 
of tills lease, and to provide sufficient teams and tools to cultivate and barvest 
idl crops; also to cut and burn all brusb ami weeds along tbe fences, ditcli 
bunks, turn rows, and lanes, and to (lie middle of (lie lilgliway adjacent to tbe 
farm before tlie same go to seed; and in tiie event lie ftiils to do an.v jiart of 
tills work, as outlined above, in proper season, be bepeby agws tbat tbe said 
company sliall have tbe rigid to take possession of said premises and cultivate 
and receive tlie entire croiis ns compensation and rent. 

Said tenant abso agrees to keep all Imildings, fence.s, and gates In as good 
repair as when lie tultes possession and to whitewash till board fences and gates 
prior to January 1, 1915, nnd to remove any scpttering grubs that may now 
be In said land, and to allow no burrs to grow uiion same. 

Said tenant has the privilege of pasturing-acre.s of grassland fenced 

adjacent to said land to tlie extent of *ue animal to every 5 acres at any 
one time. 

It is furllier agreed tbat the said company lias (be right to enter upon and 
cultivate any and all lands embraced in tliis lease as soon as any crop has been 
barvestetl, and to enter uimn said laud at any time for tbe purpose of inspection 
or improving. 
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Said company reserves the landlord's lien upon such premises for any rent 
that may become due and for all money and the value of nil animals, tools, 
provisions, and supplies furnishetl by the landlord to the tenant to enable the 
tenant to make a crop on such premises, and to gather, secure, house, and 
put the same In condition for market: the money, animals, tools, provisions, and 
supplies so furnished being necessary for that purpose, whether the same Is 
to be paid In money, agricultural products, or other property; and this lien 
shall apply only to animals, tools, and other property furnished by the landlord 
to the tenant, and to the <’rop raised on such rented iiremises. 

Witness our hand this-day of-, tOl—. 

Ool-EMAN-Fvr.TON PasTUKE CoJll’AXY, 
Per-, 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


CiucAcci lu... Mniiildij, April /,?, JIIJA—10 a. m. 

Present: Clinirniiui Walsh. Coinintsskiners Garretson, 0‘G<)i^iell, r,eiiiiiiii, anil 
Alshton. 

Chnirinan Walsh. Hr. ('arlton. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. NEWCOMB CARLTON. 

Cliairniaii Walsh. Please state your name, Hr. Carlion. 

Ifr. Caklto.n. Newoonib (tarlton. 

Chairman Walsh. Anil yuiir resiilenee, please. 

Mr. Cblton. New York. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Wiiat is your ocenpationV 

Hr. Caiu.ton. Prosiilent of the Western t.’nion Tele^rraph Co. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I wi.sh yon wonlil state lirst the tteneral eharai ler of the 
Western Union corporation. Where i.s it ehtirtereiiV 

Mr. Cabliox. It is a New York company. 

Chairman Walsh. Cnder tiie iaws of the Stale of .Vow Voik? 

Mr. Cakltox. Yes, sir; for doins a telegraph and cahle husiness. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is the amount of tlie capital stock'; 

Hr. Carltox. Gne hundrerl million dollars. 

Chairman Wai.sh What are the earnin,as of the company annually—irro.s.s 
oarninffs of the cont|)any- , 

Mr. (,'aulton (interrnptinKl. You .speak of the p'ross eaniiiiks'; 

Clmirman Walsh. Yes. Well, fiive Iwith, please. 

Mr. Caklton. I have forgotten what it was last year, hut I will hand yon ii 
copy of our atmuni rofiort where you will laive the precise ligures. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And wliat were the dividends? 

Mr. Caui.tox. Four per cent. 

Clmirman Walsh. Tlmt ha.s obtained for liow long? 

Mr. Carltox. Tins year, 'fins is tlie tirst year we liave paid 4 iwr cent. 
Prevlousl.v, and I tinng for a mimtx'r of years, it was 3 per cent. 

Chairman H’alsh. I wish you would state (he rehition.s of your company with 
other companie.s—the Amcriciin Telcgraidi & Telophone Co., the 1‘oslal Tele¬ 
graph Co. 

Mr. Cabltox. We have no relations w hatever with either eompany. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will defer that until later on as to an.v suhsidiary 
companies, I will not ask that now. What is Ihe total number (if employees 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. in ordinary times? 

Mr. Carlton. About 4(I.(HK). 

Cliairman Walsh, And its husiness extends to uflat poiiB—tliat is, .so far 
as liaving employees is concerned? 

Mr. Carlton. We liuve employees as far east ns Russia—very fmv in immliei'; 
merely r^resentntives. Our employees practically start in linglaiid. We have 
a large nnmtier in England. 

Chainuan Wai.sh. And in all the States and TT>rritories in the l idtts! States? 

Mr. Carlton. Y’eSj sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Please give tlie names of your hratrd of diris-tors. 

Mr. Carlton. I will give you that with the animal reimrt. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow many directors are there? 

Mr. Carlton. There are 17. I could give you a lot of the names, hut I should 
not trust my memory to tell them all. 

Chairman Walsh. Probably It would not he advisable to do that at this tina-. 
Your suggestion about submitting them in the report will probably be best. 

9293 
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Stnto ill your wny briefly ivlint Ims been and is tbe Iiilior policy of your oom- 
pany with your employees. 

Mr. Carlton. Well, I can speak only for my own time. I became tbe executive 
ofticer of the company about December 1, 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. It might be well, if you would, please, Mr. Carlton, Just 
state wlmt your position has been, running back from this time. What positions 
you have occupi^ and how you started in the corporation. 

Mr. Carlton. Well, my position with the Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
been comparatively brief. I came with them in 1910 in December ns tlie execu¬ 
tive oflicer of tiie company. Mr. Tall was then president; and I succeeded him 
as president in April a year ago. 

Chairman Wai.su. And prior to that time your ofllclal position was what? 

Mr. Carlton. I was not with the company. 

Chairman ITa^h. I did not catch that date. 

Mr. Carlton. December, 1910, I Joined the Western Union ns the executive 
oflicer. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time what had been your business? 

Mr. Carlton. For live years prior I Iind been managing director of the 
British Westlnghouse Co. in London. For a year or more prior to that I had 
been a vice president of tlie Wcstingliouse Co. in tlie United States. Prior to 
that for three years tlie excciilive oflicer of one of (he Bifll Telephone com¬ 
panies, and Just prior to that I was director of works of the I'an American Ex¬ 
position. and prior to tliat I was an engineer. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where I interrupted you, you iniiy proceed. What 
has been your labor policy and tlie bilior policy of tlie company since you have 
been connecteil with it? 

Mr. Carlton. I presume you mean with respect to unions? 

Chairman AValsh. Willi respect to dealing witli jour employees. That is the 
whole thing. That would Include it all—with res|iect to unions and your policy 
with respect to hearing grievances of employees, with respect to the question 
of whether or not you deal witli them directly or deal with them collectively, 
and your entire policy. Tbe more comprehensive and concise you can make 
it, of course, the briefer avc can make your examination. 

Mr. Carlton. Tlie general plan whidi I liave always if.tppted Is to liave an 
open door to all employees wlio have grieeances or who care to see me on any 
matters which interest them. I have semi a great many employees and have 
heard from liundreds by letter, expressing grievances or dissali.sfactlon; and 
those cases T, so far as I could, personally investigated and adjudicated them 
as best I could. I may say tliat—and I say this roughiy, for I have never 
kept a record—I should say that fully (SO per cent of tlie cases that have been 
appealed to me I have found In favor of tlie employees. 

I should like to say parenthetically that I do not consider that, liowever— 
and I presume you do not mind my interjecting a theory here—I do not con¬ 
sider that a satisfactory way, altogether satisfactory way, to deal with em¬ 
ployees, because I do not tliink that any one man possesses sufliclent of the 
Judicial and is suflicieiitly unbiased to see altogether fair play to labor by 
that metliod. I have another theory which I Itelieve sliould be, so far as 
dealing with labor Is concerned in luiblie-service companies, sliould be fol¬ 
lowed. I believe, for instance, with the telegraiih company, which Is essen¬ 
tially one that operates the nervous system of tlie country, I believe that every¬ 
thing should be done to prevent a ce.ssatlon of work In so iiniwrtant a branch 
of our communication system. 

And I believe that as the telegraph company, and I now include only the 
telegraph company in my rennirks—as we are suliject to the control of tlie 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who absolutely li.x not only our practices, 
but also what we should charge—1 lielleve there should be a commission. 
Federal in character, that would .safeguard the interests of our employees. I 
believe that commission should be given .sufliclent power and authority to see 
that fair wage.s are paid and that fair working conditions are In practice. 
I think that tlie corporation Is entitled to tliat, and I think the public are en¬ 
titled, as well as the employees, to that protection. Obviously, that is not In op¬ 
eration, but that, I believe, should be in operation so far os telegraph employees 
are concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you an executive committee consisting of members 
of your board of directors? 

Mr. Cartjiton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 
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Mr. Caklton. Seven. 

Chairman Walkh. Cimh) you Rive the names of those offhiina? 

Mr. Carlton. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Wai-sh. (live them to me. please? 

Mr. Carlton. Albert Wlptsin Is chairman of the executive committee; Morti¬ 
mer Schiff, Judge liOvett, Henry Bishop, Wiiliam II. Trtiesdell. Oen. Hubbard, 
and myself. 

Chairman WAL.sn. Does your company recognize collective l)argalnlng in 
dealing with its employees? 

Mr. Carlton. I sliould say. In general, no; we do not have collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, who determines the policy of your company— 
the exectitive officers, the executive committee, or the l)oard of directors, or 
do they consider the question? 

Mr. Carlton. The executive committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as I exidnined to you before you assumed the stand, 
I will be compelled, on ai'ccmnt of your necessity in getting away from here, to 
ask you some questions tliat would have been suiunitted by the testimony of Mr. 
Konenkamp, had we been able to put him on first. Therefore, many of these 
questions, though asked by the commission, are questions that have been sub¬ 
mitted by the other siite. I want you to understand that in answering them. I 
will have to mix them, thotigh. 

Mr. .lacob Scldff, a director of your coraptiny ami a member of your executive 
committee, testified before this commission in New York that be believed In the 
organization of labor and in collective bargaining. Do you hold tlie same views 
upon that subject? 

Mr. Carlton. I believe iti the organization of lalior. 

Clmlrman Walsh. And collective bargaining? 

Air. Carlton. If collective bargaining is with an organization that is a 
responsible and representative one; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In speaking of the officers of corporations refusing to 
deal with the representatives of organized labor, Mr. Schiff testified that he did 
not believe that any self-respecting executive could follow such a policy. Is 
that also your oplpion? 

Air. Cari.ton. How is that? • 

t.'hairman Walsh. In speaking of olllcers refusing to deal with representa¬ 
tives or orgaidzed labor, Mr. Siiiilf testified that he did not beltieve that any 
self-respecting executive could follow such a policy—that Is. refusing to deal 
with tlie representatives of organized labor. Is Unit your iqiinion also? 

Air. C.VRLTON. No; it is not my opinion—not as applied to all instances. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Weil, if you have an.\ comment to make upon tliat. Air. 
Carlton, I wish you would do so. 

Air. Carlton. Oh, it would he hypocritical for me to say that that is my 
vl<“w when I have refu.sed to see certtiin rein-esentatlves of certain alleged 
unions. 

Chairman Walsh. T suppose T will roach tliat further down in these ques¬ 
tions. Do you know of any other telegra|ib comiianies—was the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union one of these that you refused to deal with? 

Air. Carlton. I don't know that I specifically i-efused to deal with them, 
liut I would specifically refuse to deal with them if tliey applied to mo. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you know of any otlier telegraph companies tliat are 
working under contractual relations with the (hiimnycial TijJegraphers’ Union? 

Air. Carlton. I believe not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that the Canadian Pacific Hallway operates 
its commercial telegraph department under an agreement with the union? 

Air. Carlton. I thought they dealt with the O. K. T.—that is, the Order of 
Hallway Telegraphers. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not a fact that the Canaillan Pacific has the lowe.st 
operating expenses of any commercial telegraph company in North America? 

Air. Carlton. No. 

tfimirman Walsh. That is not .so? 

Air. Carlton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That answer of yours may call for a little amplification, 
but in that connection I will ask you this question; Do you know, or rather, 
why does your company oppose the principle of collective bargaining ns a 
policy? 
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Mr. C.\RLTON. IVell. as applied to teleptraph oiwrators, I could only answer 
and say I don’t think there has been any—so long as I have been there—tliat 
there has been any organization that has represented our operators, our em- 
Iiloyees, who have signified their desire for collective bargaining. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you tliink that the interests of the public are better 
safeguarded when there Is no organization among your telegraph operators or 
other employees? 

Mr. Cabi.ton. I think my former remarks ought to cover that question. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I wi.sh, then, tiuit you would amplify a little upon your 
last aiLswer. Is it your Idea that the question of believing in the principle of 
collective bargaining does not arise untli there Is some organization which has 
assumed some form or some numiars with wiiich to deai? 

Mr. Caki.to.v. I sai<l to you before tiiat I believed that labor had a right 
to the coIliM tivo bargaining that could be had through a responsible commission 
who had authority. 

(Chairman AVai..sh. riea.se state, then, if you have met none such yet, what 
sort of an organization you believe could express that principle and at the 
same time have a form that you would fwl, as an oflicer of tlii.s company—clilef 
executive oflicer—you could deal with, or tliat would bo projicr to deal with? 

Mr. Carlto.v. A representative body of competent employees of the Western 
Union Telegraiih Co. would certainly repre.sent such an organization. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Is it your idea that there .should lie a cerlain number, 
that they should have an organization gotten together in some particular 
manner? 

Mr. Carlton. No : I do not cure w hether one man, or two men, or two thou¬ 
sand men, if they have somethi?ig to .say wliieh tiiey think need.s corrt“ctiug, I 
thlidt tli(>y lla^•e it rigid to bargain for tliat improvement. 

Chairman Ay.vi.sH. Do you eon.sider that in your jiosition as pre.sident of 
your comp.■ln^■ you occuiiy what might be called trusteeship for the general 
public welfare? 

Mr. Caki.ton. AA'ell. I liave never tliought myself in quite so comprehensive a 
position as trnstee.sliip of tlie puldic welfare. AVhat I am trying to do is to 
discharge my olillgation to the property and to the emplo.vees in it. I think 
if I do that 1 nill have discharged my obligation to tlie pvblic. 

Chairman AV\i,sir. Itailroads are publiCAitilitie.s, and they' bargain collectively 
with tlieir pmi)lo>ees. In your opinion, do tiii'y suffer by that policy? 

Mr. Carlto.n. rndonbtediy, as now carried on. 

Chairman Wai.su. Does tlie traveling public sutler by it, in your opinion? 

Mr. Carlton. Ultimately; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As a pulilic-servieo corporation, you claim lu-oteetion of 
the law, to maintain your organized existence, do you not? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do you think it good luililie policy to deny your omiilo.vecs 
the right you claim for your company? 

Mr. C.vRi.TON. I have .said what I thouglit, I tliink; )ierliaps I liave answered 
that question, haven’t I? 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps you have. I will asl; you—I am asking you Ju.st 
as I take them here. 

Mr. Carlto.n. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever caused men to he discharged lieeause of 
their meniliership In a uiiiou in wliich they are tempted to enforce tlie principles 
of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Carlton. I* think toon liave been dischargeil from tlie AVestern Uiiioii 
since I htive been there for memliership in tlie telegraphers’ union. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you told men wlio wrote you or called upon yon, 
asking to be reinstated in your employment, that tlioy could not be members of 
tlie union and work for tlie AVestern Union Co.? 

Mr. Carlton. I have never'said Just that; litit I tliink from wtiat I Inivi' 
said timt it could be Inferred tliat we did not apiirove of their membership in 
the union. 

Chairman AA’alsti. AA’hat oflicials of the comimiiy are required to reisirt to 
you directly or indirectly upon labor matters? 

Mr. Carlton. Tlie head of our plant department, the head of our traffic de¬ 
partment. The truffle department employs all the operators. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Where is the head? 

Mr. Carlton. In New York. 

Chairman AA’alsh. What Is his name? 
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Mr CABI.TON. Mr. Fitzbaush. We have, I might explain, six grand divi.sions, 
which divide the United States, and at each headquarters there is a man in 
charge of all tl>e ti-affic conditions in tliat division, and a man in charge of plant 
conditions, and they In turn report to men in New York, who, us I say, report 
directly to me. 

Chairman Walsh. How do they get their information? 

Mr. Carlton. I think by various methdds. By tlio saino nictlind tliat the 
Government, the Department of Justice, and tlie Interstate Coinmeree Conunis- 
slon employ—tliat Is, by special service. 

Chairman Walsh. By special agents? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. 

Clialrman Walsh. Do yon recall that your company discliarged — men in 
St. Louis, in September, 11)11 ? 

Sir. Carlton. I do not reinemlier (hat. I know tliat lliero wore some men 
discharged, quite a utiiiilier of thorn. I do not roniemlier I lie iirecise facts. 

Cliairinan WALSir. Did the facts tliat these men iitteiidod an opening meeting 
of the telegrapliers’ union, a few days previous, lutvo anything to do with their 


Mr. Carlton. I can not answer that. But I sliould say to you, if you ask 
me the hypothetical question, 1 should say to you tliat it probably had. 
Chairnian Walsh. Do you know if any of those men were reinstated, and 


under wiiat conditions? 

Mr. Carlton. I can tell you that tlioro was a large ntimlier of men dis¬ 
charged from our service along alioiit lliat time, and I ordereil an investigation 
of each case, and, altlioiigli many of tiie men lielonged to tlie telegraphers’ 
union, tliore seemed to be mitigating circiim.slances and reasons for tlieir rein¬ 
statement, and I presume several Iniiidred men wore restored to the service 


for oilier reasons. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the discharge of a number of operators in 
Bufl'alo, in December, 1911, wlio were told the orders came from New York 
for llieir discharge? 

Mr. Carlton. I did not. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Do you know wlio issued the orders, and why? 

Mr. Carlton. No,. I liavo tlie general answer that I made to a lu-eciHliiig 
question tliat woiiltl aiiswiu' for Bufliilo or any of the other places. 

Cliairman Walsh. Would it lie fair for the commission to draw the itiference 
that these men were discharged for joining the Coniiiiercial 'I'elegraphers’ 
Union, and wore rein.stati'd individually on account of certain circumstances 
wliich .vou concede to be mitigating? 

Mr. C.iRLTON. In general; yes. 

Cliairinan Walsh. In general? 

Mr. Carlton. In general; yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, coulil you- 

Mi-. Carlton (interruiding). I want to say tliat the ineinborship in Ihe tele¬ 
graphers’ union was not always the cause; but that there were sometimes 
compound reasons. But, I tliiiik, tlie general statement that you liave made 
would be substantially correct as representing the policy of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, could you typify what tlie mitigating circumstances 
wore that caused you to put them back? 

Mr. Cari.ton. Yes; I can only .say iti general bccau.sc I .should have to refer 
to the voluminous report.s. But the men who had a good record for attendance, 
who were decent in their conduct, uho might have wives and children to 
support, or who had reached an age where other efliiiloyuufnt wins not readily 
attainable—those are mitigating circumstances. 

Chairman Walsh. I think tliat covers it. Do yon recall thi- dlscliarge of a 
number of men In Sioux City, Iowa, in December, 1912? 

Mr. Cari.ton. I remember that there were some men discharged at Sioux 
City. I don’t remember the precise date. • 

Chairman 'Wal.sti. Did these men appeal to you to be reinstati-d? 

Mr. Carlton. Well, I think they did. 

Chairman W.\lsh. IVhat reply did you make? What reasons did you give 
for thejr discharge. If any? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not remember what my reply was. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give the substance of It? 

Mr. Carlton. No; I should think that I probably Intimated to them that 
we were not pleased with the associations or something of that kind. 
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Clinirmnn Waish. IVns it oiie of tliese organizntlon matters that was involved 
in that case? 

Mr. Carlton. I think so; ,ves. 

Chairman Walsh. What organization? 

Mr. Carlton. Tlie same organization. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Tlie Commercial Telograpliers’? 

Mr. Carlton. The Commercial Telegrapliers’ Union. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon recall that several telegraplier.s In New York 
were discharged in 1911 and their appeals reached your otilce? 

Sir. Carlton. S'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you, on that occasion, que.stion some of the individ¬ 
uals about the affairs of the Commercial Telegraphers' Union? 

Mr. Carlton. I had a general talk with them on union matters. I don't re¬ 
member wliether I que.stioned them particularly. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tell them that union meinber.ship meant the lo.ss 
of their positions? 

Mr. Cart.ton. I don't think I ever said it in just that way. But from what I 
said it might have been perhaps Inferred, although I never used just that ex¬ 
pression. 

Chairman AVat.sh. Did you tell them upon that occasion that Mr. Konenkamp 
had told you that he didn't like the way you were running the company's affairs, 
iiud that he meant to run them himself? 

Mr. Carlton. Mr. Konenkamp never said that, so far as I know. I never said 
it either. What I did say, if you care to know- 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes; I would like to know. 

Sir. Carlton. What I tliink I said was this: Sir. Konenkamp. it appears, called 
on Sir. S’ail, my predeces.sor, and had .some talk with him, and he was encouraged 
by what Sir. Yidl said, and it was reportisl to me. I never attachwl groat slg- 
nlticance to what Sir. Konenkamp had said—that within six months he would 
have our force in such shape that we would come to him to make a bargain. 
Whether he said it or not I don't know. I should think it uidikely that lie 
should use language of that character, from what I have heard otherwise of the 
man. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you state It that way? 

Sir. Carlton. I shonld think that was alttmt what I said that I liad heard. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have otlicials of your company, in any instances with 
which you arc familiar, induced operators to ri'sign their positions with other 
companies on the strength of getting employment with your company and then 
refused to make good their promi.ses? 

Sir. Cari.to.n. Not that I ever heard of. 

Chairman Walsh. S’ou never heard of an Instance of that kind? 

Sir. Cari.to.n. I never heard of any instance of that kind. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does your company keep any black list and refuse em¬ 
ployment to men suspected of being members of tlie union, or is any record kept 
ot men that are discharged for that reason? 

Sir. Carlton. A record Is keiit of a man's general character in the service, his 
iibility ns an operator, his accuracy, and wliat his aflillatlons are. 

Chairman SValsh. It indicates his afliliatlon with any other labor organi¬ 
zation? 

Sir. t.iART.TON. Yes. We have no black list per se. 

Chairman SValsh. Do you know of any men who have beim forced to leave the 
United .States and^procure^employment in Canada as a result of blacklisting, or 
having noted on your records the fact that they were affiliated with labor 
organizations? 

Sir. Carlton. No ; I do not know that. 

(.'hairman Walsh. Has your company endeavored to procure the discharge of 
men in Canada from the servicy of the Great Northern Co. on the ground that 
they had affillatetl with labor organizations In this country while In your em¬ 
ployment? 

Sir. Carlton. No; I do not know. I can not answer that categorically. We 
controlled the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co. up to within a few months ago, 
when we sold It to the Canadian Northern, and there had been a certain amount 
of direct association between our traffic men and their traffic men, but I never 
heard that we attempted to secure the discharge of any men In the Canadian 
service. 
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Chalrmnn Walsh. Well, during that time. Mr. Carlton, did you have com¬ 
munications back and forth with relation to the cases of Individuals who had 
been discharged In this country for Joining labor unions? 

Mr. Carlton. I should say not, although I remember that the general manager 
of that company asked whether such a man was a good oj>erator, something 
about his general quallflcatlons, ami we answered. But I do not think the ques¬ 
tion of his afflllations ever entered Into It, because I believe the unions are very 
largely represented In the atl'alrs of the Great Northwestern in Canada. 

(iliairnian Wai.sh. lias your company, at any time, sought to prevent other 
companies entering into agreements with their empioyees, tlirough the union 
or otherwise? 

Mr. Carlton. Not to my knowledge. 

Ciialrinan Walsh. Has your company ever asked an <>mployer or press asso¬ 
ciation to break a contract that it liad with the union? 

Mr. Carlton. Not in my time, tiiat I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. I notice tlie time is located in 1!)08. 

Mr. Carlton. Tiiat was before my time. 

( lialrman Walsh. M'eil, ns a matter of history, do you know whether or not 
your company In 1908 demanded that the United Press .Association terminate 
its agreement—its contract—with the union? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Under tiirent of having its leased wires taken from it? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not know, because when I came to the company we were 
not furnishing any wires to the Unitetl Press. 

Chairman Walsh. In a general way, how <lld that come about—how did the 
relation come to be severed? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not know. It was done before m.v time; but I h.ad under¬ 
stood tiiat they preferrtsi to take wires from tlie telephone company. 

Cliairman Walsh. As a result of tlie attitude of your company—as a matter 
of iiistory—was tlie United Press forced to refuse to renew its agreement with 
tlie union? 

Mr. Carlton. I am sorry I can not answer tiiat. 

Cliairman WALsir. Who would know tiiat, .Mr. Carlton; wlio could give us 
tiiat piece of history's 

Mr. Carlton. I should think Mr. Brooks could tell .\ou. lie is lieri', 

Chalrmnn Walsh. How does the comiiany get information aliout men wlio 
become meniliers of unions? 

Mr. Carlton. I have answered that. 

l.'lialrman Wai.sh. Do you maiiilain a system of special agents—an inside 
system of special agents—wliose duty it is to ascertain these facts? 

' Jlr. Carlton. There is a special service for the purpose of reporting on union 
niatters. 

Cliairman Walsh. .And tire men employed Inside of your organization as tele¬ 
graph operators, or other employees, wlio are in reality detectives and paid liy 
some outside organization, or by your company, for their services? 

Air. Carlton. I do not know that we liavi* a so-called detective in our lunploy. 

Cliairman AA'at.sh. But as a special agent? 

Mr. Carlton. We liave speciitl agents. 

Chairman AVai.sh. .Aliout how many do you liavi>? 

Air. Carlton. I do not know —I do not know liow many. 

Cliairman AValsh. Would Air. Brooks know? 

Air. Carlton. I sliotild tliink a dozen. , , 

Chairman AA'alsh. .Are they Instructeil to Join labor unions tind report in¬ 
formation to their employers? 

Air. Carlton. No. 

Cliairman AA'alsh. Do they Join lalior unions? 

Air. Carlton. I do not know whether they do qr not. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Have yon receiveil reports from special agents in your 
employ who became members of these organizations? 

Air. Carlton. I have seen a report from men purporting to lie members of 
tlie union. 

t'halrman Walsh. AVere they men tiiat were In your employ ns special 
agents? 

Mr. Carlton. They were men In our employ, yes; and ns special agents. 

Chalrmnn AA'alsh. Do you employ the special agents yourself? Do you get 
them from some outside oi-ganlzation, or some outside company? 
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Mr. Carlton. They nre our empIo.ve*;.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Who deals wltli IIumu— eiii[)l<)y.s IliemV Wlio gives them 
their instructions? 

Mr. Caklto.v. Tlie chief operators. 

Clialrmau Walsh. Wliat? 

Mr. Carlton-. Tiie eiiief operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Of tiie.se grand divisions? 

Mr. Carlton. No; more particularly of tlie larger oltues. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Have .you an organization in yonr employ that deals willi 
tliat siihject j)arlienlarl,\ V Here Is a question tiroiiounded; I>o y(ai know a man 
named Slioemaker, w illi oliiees in New York, wlio is supposed to be at tlie liead 
of yiair detective system? 

Mr. CARi.roN. No; I do not know Slioemaker; nor is tliere sucli a man in our 
employ in New York. Tlicre was a Slioemaker lliere for a time. He is not there 
now; nor is lie, so far as I know, doing any work of tlie clmraeter tliat you are 
questioning me about. 

Cliairinan Waish. Do yon know wlietlier detectives working under Shoe¬ 
maker's direction, in Octolier, liilJ, broke into hotel roians ami stole lists of 
mimes and otlier doctuiients from ollicers of tlie telegraiihers’ tinion? 

Mr. Carli-ox. No; I do not know anytliing about tiiat deal. I have heard 
sometlilng about it, or read a letter wliieli Mr. Konenkamp wrote, charging 
tliat tliat liiui lx>en done. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know it to lie ii fact, if it is a fact, of course, 
Hint .Miitr coni|iany made use of lists of names and otlier paiiers abstracted from 
till* private ijuarters of tlie president of tlie telegraphers’ union? 

Mr. ('Aiii.-ro.x. Not tliat came to my knowledge; no, sir. 

t'liairmnn Walsh. Is it a fact that .several hundriMls of operators whoso 
names appeared tiiiou tlie lists, alleged to have lieeii abstracted from Mr. 
Koiieiikamp's quarler.s, were afterwards discharged in a large number of 
cities throughout the United States? 

Mr. Caklto.x. No; I do not know. I do not know whether that is true or 
not. I would like lo say here, if you will permit me- 

Chairnian WAi.sit. Certainly. You may iiiake any explanation that .you have. 

Mr. tlARi.-rox (eontii'uing). We do not disguise tin- iract that we do have 
special agenis, becuu.se we consider it jiRd as ituportant to kec'p track of those 
whom we tliink nre planning our destruction, or any other forces that are 
inlmieiil to us, hut I would not countenance for a nioinent any man in our 
employ doing winit yon have iiidieateil by that question, under any circum¬ 
stances; 1 don’t care wimt it meant to u.s. 

Cliairinan Walsh. You uiidersland. of course, that is in tlie questions- 

Mr. Carlton- (interrupting). Yes; I nnder.staiid. 

Clmirnian Wai.sh ((-ontinuliig). TImt were .suhmitted hy Mr. Konenkamp 
to lie propoiindtHl to .vou. 

Mr. Carl-ton. I want to Imve it indicated tliat we will flglit. I liave no 
liesitation in letting it lie known the methods and means by wliich we will 
light, but tliere are .some things that we won’t do, we won’t have done, not 
if I know it. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Is it a f.-ii-t tliat it was clmrgeil, that tlie charge was 
brought to your kimwieilgo. tliat lists of employees were stolen from Mr. Koneii- 
kamp and that .some mimiiers of tlieni were discharged, and the furtlier alleged 
fact that some of tliese men ( lainied the lists liad lieeii doctoriMi, and that they 
had not been, as a nialti^r of fact, meniiiers of (his organizatiou, and that they 
were refused rcilistatement? 

•Ml. Cariton. I have a nnmlier of lellers from men .stating that they had 
been di.si-lmrged tlirongli information tliat they eiaiiiied to lie erroneous. I 
think a good many of tliose ineii, a miiiilier of them, were reiiistaled on exumiiia- 
tioii. Hut I do not associate yiat willi the list which you say was .stolen. 

Chairman Walsh. tVas tlie cliarge ever made, and has ,vour attention been 
called to tliiit, tliiit the claim was made that there was a list stolen from the 
president. Air. Carlton? 

Mr. Carlton. Mr. Konenkamp claiiiKsI (lint in a letter. 

Clialrman Walsh. Of wli.-it approximate date? 

Air. Carlton. I think it was shortly after the all(*geil occurrence. 

Chulrimiii Walsh. Did you make nii investigation through your siiecliil 
agents to ascertain wiiether that is true? 

Air. Carlton. I made some Inquiry; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the result of it? 
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Mr Carlton. It wn.s denied l».v the men who were (ineslioned nhoiit il. They 
denied any li.st had been stolen. They ailmilted that a list had hwii secured, 
but they denietl any list had been stoleji. 

Chairman Walsu. Did they say—where did they say tin* list hail been 
procured? 

Mr. Carlton. Procured through the friendship of .some one or other. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, through some member of the union'.' 

Mr. Carlton. Well, I don't know whether it was .some luemiier of (he union 
or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they .say that it had been paid tor't 

Mr. Carlton. Ko. 

Chairman Wal,sii. A.s a matter of fai-t, lias any money Iveen ex|iended liy 
your company that miglit have lieeii used for.liial purpose, ami (lie direct 
knowledge of it not Inouglit to you't 

Mr. Carlton. I don't think so. 

Chairman Walsh. How are funds .set aside liy ymir eonipany to pay (lie 
expenses of simcial agents? 

Mr. Carlton. Tliey are paid re.gular salaries. 

Cliairnian Walsh. And wliat items ilo you lieep as to tlieir exiieiise aerounts, 
wliat account? 

Mr. Cari.ton. Weil, we liave no account. 1 do not i,now tiiat tliey lia\e an.v 
e.xponses. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that he kepi iiartienlarly .ler (lie ilireetion of 

Mr. Brooks? 

Jlr. Carlton. No; Mr. P.rooks hasn't anylliiitg (o do wilh lliat. 'I'liat would 
be more particularly in connection wilh (rallie inatlers. 

Chalrmtin Walsh. Have you a [lay roll which designates Hie stiecial a.geiit 
as such? 

Mr. Carlton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How were thi‘y carried on yoiir jiay roll'; 

Mr. Cari.ton. They are carried in the regular wa,\ : as eiiijiloyees. r.ut I 
think they are only known to their ininiedlate sutierior.s. 

Chairman Walsh. And their iminediate sni>ei'ior would he Ihe idiiei' oiier.itor 
at what places? 

Mr. Carlton. At flic principal places. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they? 

Mr. Carlton. Any of the larger cities in the ITiited Slates. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many in niimher would you say (hat would he? 

Mr. Cari.ton. The .siiecial agents, I think, are ris ruipsl only at the division 
headquarters, of which there would be six, (ihieago is one. 

Chairmat) Walsh. CIve mo all tif the other places, please. 

Mr. Carlton. Ohieugo, New York, Atlaiila, Dallas, Denver, and San I'lan- 


clsco. 

Chairman Walsh, And you have, as I under.staiid your testimony, hut I'J 
special agents? 

Mr. Cari.ton. I give you that as Ihe approximate nunilier. 1 do not know, 
but I should say that would he about the number. 

Chairman Walsu. Who selects the.si" men. whai iiiilividii:tl'; 

Jlr. Carlton. I do not know who selects theiii. 

Chalrniiin Wai.sh, Do you .select them? 

Mr. Carlton. No. 

Chairunm Walsh. To whom do you give ihe aiilhorUy of liirin,g a sias’ial 
agent? * * 

Mr. Carlton. I don't give sjiei'itie aiitliority to aiiyliod.v, Imt T luvsiime 
tlicy are selected by tlie men wliere tlie.v are lo la' used. 

Chairman Walsh. Who determines tlie mmilier? 

Mr. Carlton. Tlmt is determined loeally. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you itcrsouaily aeqiiairtitsl willi any of your spei'ial 
agents? 

Mr. Carlton. Never saw one in my life tiiat I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand tiiat tlie heads of your company at lliese 
divisions designated have tlie general authority to hire tlie.se men? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes; I should tliluk they had wlieii they tliouglit it was 


necessary. . . 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know wluit tiie system is of keeping 
pense accounts? 

Mr, Carlton. I do not know. 


their ex- 
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Clifiirman Wai.sh. Are they allowed expenses? 

Mr. Cabiton. I .should not think they had any expenses. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know the .salaries that they are paid? 

Mr. Caelton. No; I do not know them. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you ascertain that? To ascertain that would In* 
(|Uiry have to be made of the local head offlclals in these places to ascertain 
the salary of the.se special aftents and the names of them? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes; I .should think you would probtibly have to inquire 
locally. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, I am Roing to ask you, as president of the com¬ 
pany, to submit to us the number of .special agents that you have on ,vour 
pay roll, together witli the salaries, and the authorisation for expense ac¬ 
counts. We do not desire to call these heads individually, if iKtssible. I 
shotihi like that also to include tlie names of the .sitecial agents, with the 
understanding that those will not be given publicity. 

Mr. C.tRLToN. Let me see. You want tlie number, their .salary- 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie salary and length of time which tliey have been 
employeil, and the authorization as to expense accounts. 

Mr. CIarlton. Well, will the stenographer give me a note of that? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ye.s, 

Mr. Carlton. That avIU h(> all right. I have a note of it. 

Chairman Walsh, AVhat is the policy of the company with regard to the 
employment of messenger lio.is? 

Mr. Carlton. The jiolicy? 

(thairman Walsh. A'es. 

Mr. Carlton. A\'e are governed, of course, by the State laws, and we attempt 
to get a class of lioys who can either develop Into the service or will make 
good ollice boys for somebody else. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you aware of the fact that young boys are alleged 
to lie freipienlly required, in liiis cily. to carry messages to houses of ill fame? 

Mr. Carlton. No; and I want to .say that that is an absolute rule of our 
servi<*e. that timier no eireumstanees shall minor.s he sent into any questioiudile 
phne, if we know it i.s questionable. AYe do have to deliver telegrams to places 
of que.stionalile reimtation, Init even in tliat case we try to send men of mature 
years. Tliat is at least lliosc who haveqittained their iiuljorlty. Q'he messen¬ 
ger service is con.ioined with us unforniiiatel.v, at times. I liave no doubt lioys 
under years—tliat is, lioys under I’l—and pcriiiips ipiile innocenlly are Sent to 
places that we would iiiiicli ratlier not liave tliein sent. l!uf so far ns we can do 
it we would be very glad to have anybody suggest any method that is an Im- 
lirovonient on our iireseiit method fur iirotectiiig the .vmitlis of our oompan.v. 

Cliairmaii AA'aisii. Have tlie siilisidiary conipanli's. tlie American District 
and other companies, furnished messenger .servlet' of Unit sort? 

•Mr. Carlton. Not now. AVe liave taken tliat all over. 

Cliairnian AVal.sh. AVIien did you take tliat all over? 

Mr. Cari.ton. About two years ago. AA'e do all the mes.senger Avork, the 
American District Telegrapli Co., ami we operate it entirely. T'liey have 
notliing to do with it. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Arp not tliere oilier conipanle.s, .sucli as llie Illinois Central 
District Telegra|ih Co.? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes, sir; hut so far as the messenger portion of it is concerned 
tliat i.s tinder tlie juri.sdicthm of the Western Union, witli few A'xeeptloiLS—New 
A'ork City and, yes. New^A'ork City alone. 

Chairman A\'..u„sh. Did not tliose companies, and do not llioso eompanles 
liavi signal lioxes iilaced In qtieslionalile resorts from whicli messengers can 
he called at all times of tlie day and niglit? 

.Air. Carlton. Not .so far as we are aware. If there is any box in any qtics- 
tionalile resort, our employee^ are orilered to take it out wllliotit any furtlier 
authority from tiiiyhody. In other words, we will not, if wo enn help it, if we 
Know it exists, jierinit messenger service from places of ill repute. 

Cliairman AVai.sh. Does tliat apply to places of 111 fame and assignation 
liottsi's? Do you have tliose boxes in saloons in tlie red-light district? 

Mr. Carlton. .As a general thing. I think not. I tliink as a matter of fact, 
onr people con-seientiously try to avoid any messenger service in the .so-called 
retl-Ilght districts. 

tTmlrinan AVai.sh. Has your atteiitlon liet'ti called to complaints made liy 
social workers that sucli has been tlie practice of your company? 
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Mr. Carlton. I think I had such a letter about three year- afro. And I have 
written to every social worker or organization that I know of, asking their 
cooperation and assistance. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know of messenger boys being sent to i)rocnre 
opium and other drugs for victims of the drug habit? 

Mr. Carlton. I am very sure I do not know it, and I am very sorry if it 

^Chairman Walsh. Do you know that such evidence was adduced at a trial 
at the Fetleral court In Chicago last OctoherV Do you know that upon tiiat oc¬ 
casion it was referre<l to by a raes.senger boy named Edwards, employed by your 
company, who testilied that he procured opium and took it to a disreimtable 
flat on Cottage Grove. Avenue, near Twenty-third Street; that in his testimony 
the boy said he told olticials of your company tliat he had been sent to ju-ocure 
opium, but that In si>ite of tids he had been sent to I he same place abotit 20 
times afterwards? Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Carlton. I tim sorry to say 1 never heard of it. if it Is true. 

Chairman Walsh. What action should bo taken by your <-ompuny in the 
event of such a thing? 

Mr. Carlton. If the man who knew this was being done for such a purpose 
and ifcrmitted it, ho would be discharged at once. 

Cliairman AValsh. How' would that information get to you? Have yo\i any 
sysiem, or w'ould that call for a report from a special agent, for instance, pos- 
sibly in Chicago, if such a thing had occurre<l, would it be tiie duty of tlie 
spedal agent to report to the headquarters? 

Air. Carlton. Yes. We would iiave it investigated at once. 

('hnirman Walsh. Did you hear of any investigathai l>cing made? I under¬ 
stand you do not know that tins occurred? 

Mr. Cart.ton. I do not—I never heard of tlnil case. lint we have investi¬ 
gated similar cases. 

Chairman Walsh. And fouml lliat tlie laws were so used? 

Mr. Carlton. Tes. 

f'liairman Walsh. .And was the lieail of tlie company at tliat iilace dis¬ 
charged? 

Mr. Carlton. Wlici.Cie was found to liave kmwvledge of it; y<>s. 

Cliairman WALSH.*ln what instance# were iliscliarges made? 

.Mr. Cari.ton. I do not know. We had two or tliree instances in tlie .Middle 
■West. I shall have to look tliose u|i. 

Cliairman Walsh. Would you please look (liose up and sulimit them to us? 

Mr. Carlto.n. Te.s. 

Cliairman Walsh. Has tliere lieon any constaiit effort made to look after the 
londnct of these boys as to wliere tlioy sliould be sent liy your company? 

Mr. Carlton. I believe tliere is a conscientious effort on the part of tlie man¬ 
agers of our messenger forces. It is con.staiitly lieing ilrllled into tlieni. and 
our traveling supervisors constainly supervising tlie service, we Iiave brouglit 
that particularly to their attention. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a blank form of special agent reports? 

Sir. Carlton. No. 

Chairman W’alsh. And of—does your company, during strikes of messengi>r 
boys, employ young girls to deliver messages? 

Jlr. Carlton. Not In my time. 1 never lieard of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you, as a matter of liistory, lieard of tliat lieing done 
by your company? , , 

Mr. Carlton. I do not know whetlier it is, and I will tell you tliat it would 
not be done. 

Chairman AValsh. A'ou have heard of il being done? 

Mr. Carlton. No. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. Have you heard of tlie eiiii)Joynient of girls by your com¬ 
pany at any point? 

Mr. Carlton. No; I never heard of tliat. I sliould think If it had been done. 
It must have been In such small number that it did not reach me. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard of any .such instance? I understand 
that at present, ns president of the company, yon personally would be in opposi¬ 
tion to it? 

Mr. Carlton. I would not iiermlt It. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. AVhat have been the rates of wages for telegraphers? 

Mr. Carlton; The average wage of a Morse operators—I speak of those work¬ 
ing lu our so-called functional offices, the larger iqieratlng rooms in the eastern, 
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western, sentliern, jiml liulf divisions—is u montii; in the mountain division 

It Is $80; In tlie I’aellio division, ifSS a montli; that is, men iiud women Isjtli. 

Ohairlnun W’ai.sh. Doe.s tlie cominin.v maintain, either direelly or iudii'ectly, 
scliools? 

Mr. Caki.ton. Yes. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. For tlie educalioti of leleKrnplier.s? 

Mr. Caki.ton. i^es. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please In iell.v describe tliem, Mr. Carlton. 

Mr. Caki.to.n. Tlie.v are scliools maintained to (each apiirentices teleRraphy, 
and we recruit our Cones very largely Croui tliose scliools. Tiiey aiT instructed 
by some one delegateil by tlie company, and are maintained in a number of 
larger offices. 

Chalriiiaii Walsh. What tire the hours of telegraphers, if yoti' Know, in this 
country, as compared witli liouLS in Fngland? 

Mr. Caki.ton. I do not know what the Knglish hours are. With us a week of 
54 hours for men and now 48 boars for women. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That was ilmnged recently? 

Mr. Carlto.n. lYitliin two or three days. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company attempt to control and ii.fluence the 
policy of iiress as.sociatioiis using these wires employing union operators? 

Mr. Carlton. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. Does it iittempt to control any Marconi workers? 

Mr. C.VRLTON. No. 

Cliairtnan Wai.sh. I had .some other (pieslions (o ask yon, but I assume that 
they can be asked of Mr. lirook.s. 

Now, if there is aiiytliiiig growing out of the questions that I have already 
asked or any e.vpianation you woiihl like to make. 1 wisli yon would make it. 
1 am going to try to let you olf at 12..'!0, as I promised, and 1 am sure that some 
of the commissioners will have smne questions to ask. 

Mr. Caki.ton. I should like to say, in general, that in the last four years, 
which is the iieriod that I am somewhat familiar with the affairs of the com¬ 
pany, we have introduced a niimlier of plans that are of great importatu'e to the 
employees. M'e have introduced a system of fighting the loan shark.s, which, I 
think, has Ikhmi highly lieiieticial. Cur employiH's, anyone with any reputation 
at all, can, without any security, get a tjionth'.s wages, oveven more, in etises, 
and can pay it back at the rate of 10 per cent a month without interest. 

We have also introduced a sick beneiit, pension, and life insurance plan, 
which, with the exception the teleiihone company, is, I tliink, the mo.st liberal 
In the United State.s. In general it provides for payment of [lension for varying 
periods and in varying amounts; and also provides for sikiiess disability at full 
pay over various jieriods, deiiending iqion the lengtii of service. 

We have in that time relieved our operators of the expense of supplying 
typewriters, wliicli I think was heretofore rather an e\ il. 

We have purchased upward of Id,ti00 typewriters and supplied to our o|icr,i- 
tors. Now, they are willioiit expeii.se in regard to (hat item. 

As I stated to you before, I tliink so far ns it has bwn physically possible 
for me to do so and I attempt to come in contact M idi onr emplo.vees anil learn 
from them at first-hand tlieir grievances, and I have, so far as I can, and 
I am sure I have had the eooiieratioii of many of my colleagues in trying to 
do away with the petty tyrannies wliiidi are all too fri-quent in large organiza¬ 
tions. I think Me have made some progress in that direction. 

I do not cite aii.v of these things as a suhslitnte for M'ages, becau.se then' is 
no substitute for'proper laiy. I believe that the telegraphers tire underpaid. 

Chairman Walsh. Overpaid? 

Mr. Carlton. No; underpaid. I think tiiey ought to make more money than 
(bey do. It is, .so far as I can find, the fact that Mages have increaseii about 
30 per cent In the last 10 years. Ten years ago the iiiaxliiiuni wage for a 
Morse telegrapher mus .$18 a Veek and It is now .‘|!23; It was $13.50 for women 
and it is now $18. 

My OM'n view is that a first-class telegrapher ought to be put in a position 
to earn at least .$5 a day for a tour of nine lioiitvs' work. Some of our teleg¬ 
raphers under what is calltsl the premiuiii plan are making close to that. That 
plan is .simply this: A man is assigned between New York and Chicago, and at 
other large iKiints, and is paid so much a message. For iiisbiiice, if he has a 
$100 rating, lie is paiil $100 a month whether he sends any messages or not. He 
may send 500 messages a day and if Ids premium was u cent a message, he 
would get $5 a day. 
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Some contrasts ha\e l)een m.aile, or attempted to la; made, between tbo ooii- 
dltlons that existed In 1870 and the conditions tliat exist to-day. So I’aj- as 1 
can make out, and I have sjteiit some time getting to tlie bottom of it, teieg- 
raphers were paid in 1870, ifllo to $118. 

Chairman Walsh. A montli? 

Mr. Caki.tox. a montli; many of lliem were paid as low as .$.7.1 a month. 
IJiit at that time tliere was no smli thing as lamrs of labor. They worked 
12 to 14 hours a day and ail day Sunday without any extra pay. There was 
no such tiling ns extra pay in 1870. So tliat the comparison can not be made 
with present comiitions. The same amount of lalior tliat was expended in 
1870 by a tirst-class telegrapher would iiroduce now over $200 a monlli for 
tlie same number of hour.s. A number of my friends were telegraiiliers in tb(> 
service in 1870 and some of them are still telegrariber.s. Tliey tell me, per- 
Jiaps tbe.v are speaking out of tlie warmtli of recollection, tliat tliey were proud 
of a record of 500 or 600 messages a day over iron wires which were nothing 
like so good as the copper wires tliat we now fnrnisli. .And so far as the 
working conditions to-day arc compared witli the working conditions in 1870, 
they are. not to te compared at all. They arc infinitely better, the sanitary 
arrangements, tbo care of eni|iloyees, our .itliccs, if anyone I'ares to go aliout and 
see—we have spent about a million and a half dollar.s in the last four or 
live years to reconstriu't our otliees and in tlie ri'constnicUsl oilices we lia\e 
rebuilt practically all the principal ones, and included in them the sanitary 
features for tlie bealtli and comfort of tlie employees. 

And I do not mean to say tiiey arc all satislied by any means. But I should 
think all this would lielp many of them to be better satisfied. I do believe 
that we are iiroceeding along tlie rigid direclion in attempting to increase 
the efflciency of our prop<>rty .so that our peovile can make more money, and we 
have certainly got that fairly w’ell started; not so well, for instance, as I tvoubl 
like to see on pensions, btit liberal as to sick benelits. In case of accidental 
death or some otlier dillicully wlilidi reipiii-es ready money, we arrange for 
that and we are trj ing to be humanitarians and no are trying to improve not 
only tlie idlicli’iiey iuit the jiridi' in our serviei' liy all these tilings. We have 
made some progress, and notwitlistanding that, as I said to you before, the 
employee is enfitleil the protection of some sucli conmiission as I have in¬ 
dicated, because no Tmo is .iudicially l•mnipresellt and omnipotent enough to be 
able to take care of all tlie tilings tliat 1 tliink need to lie cared for in settling 
the (itiestions of indnstrial relations. 

Chaii man Walsh. C'ommissloia r tiarrelson would like to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner Oahrktson. All tliese measures you have descl'ibed. .Mr. Carl¬ 
ton, have in view the conservation of that wbicb tlie man get.s, not his add¬ 
ing to his earnings, as I gather from your statement? 

Mr. Oabi.ton. Well, no; you must not inclmle tlie opportunity tliat we are 
giving to get more money. I st'.y all tliesc other tilings are not a substitute for 
wages. 

Commissioner Oarret.son. I was speaking of the measures—sick benefits and 
jienslons and all those things; correcting tlie, loan-shark evil; those are all con- 
.servation measures—to make what he has already go as far as possible, instead 
of adding. Do you regard those measures ns good business or philanthropy? 

Mr. Cabltox. Well, our employees are not ob.lects of iibilantbropy. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Then, it is good business? 

Mr. Carlton. Of course it Is good business. ^ 

Commissioner Garret.son. And brings its own returns. What percenta.ge in 
Kick benefits, what percentage are tlie men themselves as.sessed for, if any? 

Mr, Carlton. You answered ymir own question, did you not? “ Bringing its 
own returns.” I didn’t say it brought its own return. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oli! , 

Mr. Carlton. What is your next queslion? 

Commissioner G.vrret.son. I,et us sc-e tliat. 'I'ben, it brings returns In efli- 
clency and value of the employee? 

Mr. Carlton. Well, 1 think it is a combined contribution; I think it Ls a con¬ 
tribution towaril the progress of societ,v. I do iiat think you can add it up in 
dollars and cents, but it Is a contribution we should make toward the general 
advancement of society. 

Commissioner Garretson. And it adds to the capability and desirability of 
the men, and in that way tlie i-eturu comes to the company? 
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• Mr. Cabmon. It adds to the desirability of the service, and we tlierofore 
attract a higher class of people. 

(Jommlssloner Garketson. In sickness benefits what percentage of tlie funds 
created do the men contribute? 

Mr. Carlton. None. 

Coimnlssioncr Garretson. Tlie company does it all? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. The men do not contrll)ute anytlilng to any of these ' 
thln.gs—pensions or otherwise. I would like to say to .vou tliat we spent ln.st 
year about $.500,000 on sickness benefits and pensions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does that department render reports, Mr. Carlton? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes; I would he pleased to furnish tliem. 

Comudssioner Garretson. Will you please file them with the commission? 

Mr. Car:,ton. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y’ou spoke of the fact that the .special agents, as 
you sahl, are under the control of the local department heads, the chief 
operator. 

Jlr. Carlton. I suppose that is the fact; I am a little hazy as to just who 
<loes control them. I do not like those fellous and do not like to know much 
about them. [Laughter in audience.] 

Chairman Wai.sh (adtiressiug audience). Please do not give audible expres¬ 
sion of your feeling. 

Commissioner Garretson. Going baek to the case cited of the Edwards boy, 
who was sent on a mission that Avas improper. If the .special agent avhs the 
personal employee who acted Ainder tiie instructions of and was provliied by the 
man in charge of this office, is it likely that he would render any report that 
would damage Ids immediate superior? 

Mr. Carlton. He would not he employed by him; tlie man who supervises the 
messenger service would not have anything to do—he would not even know the 
.sjieclal agent that went out to investigate the case. 

Commissioner Garret.son. It tlie manager of tlie office liore was in sympathy 
with this style of action that is describcil here, would tlie sjiecial officer's reiiort 
be to the manager? 

Mr. Carlton. No ; the special agent's report would be to a man who could 
not have the slightest concern ns to that, or any interest ni any type of messen¬ 
ger service; the showing would not ri'IIccx on his clllciency. 

Commissioner Garret.son. It would be your idea in regard to the creation of 
what, for want of a better name, niiglit be called a “ Federal wage comnilssion,” 
that it should be emiRiwered to determine rates of pay and conditions of service? 

Mr. Carlton. Y'es; under proiier conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat would be cominilsory arbitration under a dif¬ 
ferent name, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Carlto.n. No more so than the Interstate Comniorce Commission fixing 
the rate; it would not be a (picstioii of arliitralion but a question of fixing 
tlie rate of wages witli ntspect to tlie efficiency of tlie employee and what the 
service could pay. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Could they intelligently fix them without an ex¬ 
haustive Inquiry at wliich both sides would be beard? 

Sir. Carlton. Of ciairse, they would liave to know all the facts. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore, it would lie arliitration compulsory in 
cliaracter and with power to carry Its mandates into effect? 

Mr. Carlton. In ca.se of a dispute between the parties yes; I sliould think so. 

Commissioner jGarhet,spn. How could such a tribunal deal with the Indi¬ 
vidual workers or make its mandates effective except through organization? 

Mr. Carlton. They could not through organization any more than they could 
through the individual. Such a commission Avoiiid indicate. It seems to me, 
that the wages should be thus and .so, and if the employee did not want to 
accept them, no power on enrj,h could make him do so, but you could make the 
company. 

Commissioner Garretson. You could make the company? 

Mr. Cabt-ton. Yes; but you could not make the worker. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not absolutely true that It Is an almost 
general—not universal, but general—^practice that men in organizations are 
bound for periods of time by their own acts through the organization and do 
accept the verdicts of courts of arbitration voluntary In character? 

Mr. Carlton. I think there are responsible organizations that do. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has there been any noteil departure from the 
acceptance of the terms of arbitration by any orgauizution? 
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Mr. Caslton. It seems to me I have heard of a distressing number. 

Commissioner Gakeetson. Of opposition to arbitration verdicts? 

Mr. Cablton. Yes; of declining wages that have been fixed by arbitration. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Could you cite any Instances of that character? 
If so, I would be glad to know of them. 

Mr. Carlton. No; I can not cite any instances offhand. I have that dis¬ 
tinctive impression, which may be wrong, and 1 sliouid have to look it up. 

Commissioner Gabebtson. If you find any, I would be glad if you would fur¬ 
nish a record of them, because if any federation agreements have been bolted, 

I am not aware of any, or of any bolting of tlie decision of any arbitration 
board. 

Mr. Cablton. Excuse me; I misunderstood your question. 

Commissioner Garretson. I thouglit so. if men wi*re compelled by anjtiling 
other than their own will to accept any condition it wouid be involuntary servi¬ 
tude, would it not? 

Mr. Cablton. Yes; if they were compelled to work under those conditions; I 
do not think they can be. 

(iommissioner Gakket.son. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Comiuis.sioner .\isliton lias a question he wants to ask 

'"comml.ssloner Atshton. 1 think tlio question I was going to ask you, Mr. 
Carlton, was an.swered by your testimony about tlie Federal wage commission. 
In your knowlixlge of sucli alTairs Imve you any suggestions to offer tlie com¬ 
mission with regard to remedial legislation or legislation of any kind that 
would tend to remove indu.strial unrest? 

Mr. Carlton. No; I do not tliink tliere is any panacea in tlie way of legisla¬ 
tion I tliink education is the only thing that is going to do that, but I speak 
only of my own trade when I speak of tlie Federal commission fixing wages and 
terms of wages so as to prevent the shutting down tills sensory nervous system 
of the country. I do not suggest it for all trailos. 

Commissioner Aisiiro.v. You suggest it for your particular trade because of 
the fact that the minute there is an interruption of the transaction of that 
husiness there is a disastrous effect on the commercial and other interests of the 
country ? • 

Mr. Carlton. Y’^es.* " • 

Commissioner Aishton. And tliat as to public utilities, such ns the telegraph, 
the telephone, and-the transportation companies, tliere sliould he some differen¬ 
tiation between tlie legislation with regard to those trades and what would lie 
called the ordinary commercial and industrial trades? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Commissioner O'Connell has a quqestion or two. 

Commissioner O'Co.nnet.l. Can you give us some idea as to the number of 
males and females in the employ of I lie company? 

Mr. Carlton. I am sorry that I have not in my mind liow the nuniliers run 
by sexes. 

Commissioner O’Con.nell. I noticed you In speaking of tlie comparl.son of 
wages said for females $18 and males .$ 03 ; why is there tliat difference in 
wages? 

Mr. Carlton. I am a tremendotis believer in certain forms of woman labor. 
Some of the most ellieient, up to a certain point, of our labor, is by women; 
but women have not the telegraphic capacity of men--thnt is, very few have-— 
the average woman is considerably below man in her cajiacify for telegraphic 
work, and to tliat extent we have reduced her hours of labor; she can earn less 
money. 

Commissioner O’Connell. YVliere she has equal capacity, does she receive the 
same pay? , 

Mr. Carlton. No; no woman receives more than $18 except In the ca.se of a 
wire chief, but the woman operator does not get more than $18. But ttnder 
the premium system women will he given the same opportunity as men, and 
30 per cent of our traffic now is being liandled by that methiMl. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Are tliere any arrangements being made whereby 
the males and females are being separated in the office, or are they associated 
right together as I have seen them, sitting next to each other? 

Mr. Carlton. There is no segregation of the females from the males. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. The females sit next to the males doing the .saiiie 
work, and yet there is a difference of $6 a week in their wages? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-17 
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Mr. Carlto.n. She probably is not doing the same work; she l.s not doing the 
same volume of work, or she Is operating on a way wire and not operating on 
trunk service. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. But if she was doing the same work, there Is no 
provision for her to get tiie same wage? 

Mr. Carlton. Exwpt tliis, you will probably find tliat a «-oman who is 
doing the same work ns a man gets about the same wage. In other words, 
the women are not on our higher rating. I think lu some cases they deserve 
the higher rating, but tliey are not as a matter of fact getting it. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEtr.. Does your company furnish the other telegrapli 
companies witli rooord.s of employees tliat are kept in your office, if asked for? 

Mr. Carlton. No, sir; if anotlier company culled up and said, “ Is So-and-so a 
good operator?” we ndglit say, “ Yes,” or if tliey asked is he honest, we would 
say, “Yes”: but we no longer exchange information willi otlier companies. 

f^onuulssloner O'Connell. If tliey asked you it lie was a trouble maker or 
union man. would ,vou answer tliat? 

Mr. Carlton. Tlie liistructinns are to give no information ns to wlietlier lie 
lias union affiliations or not; tliat is for our own purposes. 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. Are tlie special agents siioken of ever eraployeil 
ns operators in tlie company? 

Mr. Carlton. I don't know wliat tliey do; I supposi* tliey are, some of them. 
Commissioner O'Connell. And prolialily sitting next to anotlier oiierntor per¬ 
forming a regular operator’s service? 

Mr. Carlton. I can not draw tlie picture of one. lieeaiise I do not tliink I 
iiave ever seen one. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. .As I understood, tlie general policy and rules of 
your compnn.v is tliat tliey prefer tlieir employees not to join union.s? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes, sir: I speak now of tlie lelegi'apliers’ union ; 1 do not speak 
of any other union. 

Commis.sloner O'Connell. Is tliiit asked in tlie application tliat is made liy 
telegraphers for employment, “Are you a nienilier of a union''” 

Mr. Carlton. I do not think so; I do not recall—I do nor tiiink so. 
Commi.ssioner O'Connei.l. Is he told tliat lie can not luive employment if he 
is a uienilier of tlie union? 

Mr. Carlton. They all know it; they all know that we‘do not favor their 
ineniber.ship in the Comniereial Telegrapliers' I'nion. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And tlie means of ascertaining whether tlio.v are 
members of tlie union after tliey get into your emplo.v is the special agents seek¬ 
ing them out? 

Mr. Carlton. Tliey, as a rule, join the union secretly after tliey become mem- 
liers of our organization. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh, ’j’liat is all, tliank you, Jlr. Carlton, You will lie per¬ 
manently excused. 

We will now .stand adjourned until ” o'clock tliis afternoon. 

(Whereupon the commission adjourned at t2,:{n o'clock for the noou rece.ss 
until 2 o’clock, April I”, lyi.o, then to convene tit the same place.) 

AETl'Ii RECE.SS-L> C. H. 

Cliairman Walsh. Mr. ivoiieiikamp. 

TESTIMONY'OF MR, SYLVESTER J. KONENKAMP. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Konenkamp. Sylvester J. Konenkamp. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere do joti reside? 

Mr. Konenkamp. (jlncago. ' 

Chairman Walsh. How long Iiave you resided here? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Since my election as president, in ItJOS. 

Chairman Walsh. President of wliat ? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Tlie Commercial Telegrapliers’ iiiiion of .America. 

Cliairman Walsh. And will you tilease sketeli wliat your employments or 
activities have been prior to tills time? 

Mr. Konenkaaip. 1 worked as a railroad telegraplier for about nine years 
and tlien went into tlie commercial service—tliat is, from 1802 to 1001; then I 
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went Into Hie coninierelal service in 1901 nnii worked for tlicm until 1908, 
when I was elected president of the Conunercial Telettraphers’ I'nion. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever belong to any otlier telegraphers’ organiza¬ 
tion then, or at that time? 

Mr. Kokenkamp. Yes; I have been a memlier of the Order of llaiiroad Teleg¬ 
raphers for 20 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you state brielly the aims and objects of your present 
organization? 

Mr. Kosenkami’. Tlie aims ami oljjeet.s of our organization, luiefly sijitetl, 
are to provide means whereby tlie oommereial telegrapliers of tlie linlted States 
and Canada miglit Indulge in tiie iirimliiles of eoilectlve bargaining, to have tlie 
right to representation tlirougli eoraralttecs, and to secure Hie adjustment of 
either individual or collective grievances. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give an aiiproxiniate estimate of Hie number of 
telegraph operators Unit Hiere are in the United Slates? 

Mr. Kokenkamp. Our estimate is about 20,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliut proportion of tlie telegrajih buslues.s is controlled by 
the Western Union aud Postal Telegraiih Cos., respectively? First, are the 
20,000 commercial, or commercial and railroad, telegraphers? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Twenty thousand commercial telegraphers. The railroad 
telegi'aphers are seiiarate. We estimate that the Western I'nion and tlie Postal 
I'Oniliitieil control, or emidoy, about 80 l>er cent or SI per cent of Hie commer¬ 
cial telegraphers. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Are Hiero any telegrapli eonipauies wliicli liargain eollec- 
tlvely with the telegrapliers at tlie present lime? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir; tlie Canadian Paeitic lias wliat is known a.s an 
employees’ agreement with meinlters of our organization. Tliis is similar to 
agreements in effect on railroads; white the I'nited Press and Hie Iiitenia- 
tional News Service Iiave what are known as uuion-sJiop agreements, or con¬ 
tracts witii Hie union. 

Cliairnian Wal,sh. I wisli you would describe tho.se agreements lirielly and 
concisely. 

Mr. Konenkamp. The tOOO agrec'inent willi Hie United Press .A.ssociation and, 
the Iiiternatioiial Nc Servi<’e provided, first. Hint Hiey will enter into eon- 
tractmil relations with onr organization, and tliey agree to employ only mem- 
her.s of our union, iirovidisl we are able to furui.sli Hieiii witli comjieteiit teleg- 
ralihers. In the second jilace, they provide for a sy.stem of adjusting grievances 
and with Hie right of appeal to the higher otl'ieiuls; anil In, the event of any 
dispute arising under tlie agreement, there is a jirovi.sioii for sniimitlliig tlie 
luntter to arhitration. The agreement also providi's for the mimlier of liours 
that sliull he worked, rate of overtime, and niiiiinium pay for various classes 
of work jierfornied; that Is, the press associations. 

N'inv, wltli the Canadian Paeitic onr ngreemeiit is different. It provides, first 
of all, for a system of iiroinotion. bastsl upon ahilit.v—liased upon seniority 
where ability is eipial—and in addition to tliut it provides for a- 

(Mmirman Wal,sh (interrupting). Is tlie diseretion as to tlie ability left 
wliere? 

Mr. Konenkamp. TaTI willi tlie olliciais. That mailer is decided entirel.v— 

Cliairnian Walsh (inlerruiitlng). Tlie ollielals of the company who employ 
Hie men? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Tlie ollieials of tlie company wlio employ Hie men. The 
schedule nl.so provides for a system of adjusting griiwances, so that if an 
employee feeling himself aggrievisl or unjustly di.snii.sSed, for^iny reason, may 
appeal his ease and shall have Hie right of a cotelegrapher to present his Case 
for him, or be heard witli liim; it outlines wlnit tlie hours sliall lie for the 
various turns and shifts that among telegraphers are known as tricks. It also 
Includes n scale of wages. We have no minimum si’ale of wages In this agree¬ 
ment, but we do provide for a classification aecoTdlng to emiiloynieut on what 
is known as a iiereeutage basis. We take a large telegraph ollic'e, and through 
conferences between a committee of tlie employees with the management, decide 
what wires In that particular office are iu a piiitienlar dass. and so fortlL For 
Instance, tn Winnliieg, 25 per cent of the entire stiitf receive first rating; then 25 
Iier ceut receive second rating; anil finally there are 20 tier cent of the 0 |ierathig 
staff who have no rating at all, but are left entirely with tlie discretion of the 
company to provide for any surplusage and also to take care of what are known 
ns the Junior operators, or those who work the wires during the early iieriod 
of their career. 
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Ohiiirmnn Wamh. Could you give a brief historical sketch of the ’state of 
your craft from, say, 1870 down to the present time with reference to wages and 
conditions of their work? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have a general statement covering this. 

Chairman Walsh. Before we get down to the general statement I will ask 
this one question: To state how long the telegraphers have had agreements 
with these corporations you have mentioned, and generally how the agreements 
have worked: whether there have been charges upon either side that the 
contract teas violated; whether there have been strikes with those companies; 
and generally speaking, how agreements have worked out? 

Mr. KoNE.NKAHtp. Our first agreement was with the International News 
Service and has been in effect since 190.'). and during that tlnie tliere have been 
no serious disputes of any kind ; everytliing has been settled amicably whenever 
a grievance arose 

With tlie Thilted Press we have had agreements, first, with its predecessor, 
and later, when two associations were amalgamated, with tlie .1olnt association 
since 1900; and our relations there have always been hiirmonlous. 

With the Canadian Pacific wo had a schedule over part of the system as early 
ns 1907, but the general schedule has been in effect since 1910, and during 
that time we have maintained harmonious relations. In fact, at a hearing in 
1911 the general manager of that company stated that after one year’s 
experience with a wage scale such as wo had he was heitrtlly in favor of it, and 
preferred it to the old system of transacting business, and that all of his super¬ 
intendents were in favor of it. That statement was made to a itoard of con¬ 
ciliation held in the case of the Groat Northwestern in about July, 1911. I 
have a statement of one of the n)embers of the board of conciliation that I wili 
submit to the commission as an exhibit on that subject. 

(The statement referred to appears among tlie exhibits at the end of this 
subject as “Konenkamp Exhibit No. 1.’’) 

Chairman Walsh. I know you have given a great deal of time to the prepa¬ 
ration of this matter for the commission as well as having heard the testimony 
of the president of the company, Jir. Carlton, tiiis morning, and if you have 
a general statement prepared summing up these facts and epitomizing tlie mat¬ 
ter, and would ctire to give that before qm'stions are asked, I believe it would 
he better. 

Mr. Konenkamp. With reference to the lilstory of wages, the wages are 
lower to-day than 40 or 4.5 years ago, in actual money paid. The president of 
the Western Union made the statement this morning tliat the wages paid in 
New York in about 1870, that the maximum was $118 a month and the mini¬ 
mum about .$.55 a month. Our information would show that the maximum 
wage paid at that particular time was $100 a month, but at the present time 
the wages in the State of New York for telegraph employees ranges downward 
from $100 a month to, as one of our men remarked, “minus zero”; that is, 
there are persons who are working at telegraphy in New York who do the work 
for nothing and pay their car fare for the purpose of coming in and learning the 
busines.s. The wages have been on the bare line of subsistence, and although 
the cost of living has increased, wages declined from 1873 to 1906. Betwi-en 
1870 and 1883 wages were cut from 20 to 40 per cent and there has been a 
gradual decline to 1!K)7, when rates were increased from 20 to .50 per cent. 
Then wages Increased 10 per cent, and in the following year wages were lower 
than thev had been at any time in the 25 years previ(His to that time. In 1908 
a reduction of wages of ji-om 10 to 30 per cent took place, and in 1910 the in¬ 
crease ran ns hurh ns idiout 25 per cent, accompanied by a “ speeding-up ” 
system which will be explained later. For Instance, we have a table of wages 
here showing what was paid in various States for different periods. The most 
of these periods referred to are strike periods. 

In New York in 1870 wages,rtin from .$!)0 to $120 a month; in 1883 they ran 
from $80 to $85 a month; in 1907 from $75 to .$85 a month; In 1908 from $75 
to $80 a month; in 1914 from $75 to $100 a month; that is the maximum wage. 

In Chicago in 1870 from $90 to $115 a month; in 1883 from $75 to $80 a 
month; in 1907 from $75 to .$90 a month; in 1908 from .$75 to $80 a month; 
in 1914 from .$75 to $100 a month. The minimum rate of pay in 1870 was upward 
of $.50 a month, while in 1914 it was less than $30 a month. The present scale 
ranges from $30 a month upward with $5 difference to $100, which Increase is 
limited to .$5 and is only obtainable after a battle with the system of red tape 
which is designed to shift responsibility and stall off the victims; thus the 
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Average wages and the district expenses are kept down. There Is a difference 
between the average wage and average earnings, which I shall go Into later. 

With reference to the question of hours, the present hours In a city like 
Chicago would be nine hours for a day; seven and a half hours at night; seven 
and a half hours on the split trick. The split trick is a shift where an operator 
might report at 11.30 In the morning aud work until 1 o’clock; then he would 
report again at 5.30 in the evening to work until his day was completed. 

The tendency for the past several years has been toward establishing nine 
hours for all work, first by changing foe or<ler of the tricks. Up to 1007 a shift 
that extended over 5.30 in the evening was considered a night trick, at seven 
and one-half hours; but since that time they have been gradually extending 
day tricks until within recent years operators liuvo worked from noon until 
9 o’clock at night, nine liours, on wliat were formerly known as uiglit tricks of 
seven and one-half iiours. 

Tlie same tiling applies to split tricks. Tlio companies extended tliem in New 
York, ill ISoston, and Cliicago to nine liours, ariiltrarily. Tliese tricks applicil to 
both men and women until within tlie last few days, wlieu an announcement 
was made that tlie cight-liour day would bo given to all women employees in 
functional ollioos. I do not know to what extent tliat will be iqiplicd, because 
I haven’t learned as yet what a functional oflico Is. 

Commissioner O’Conmkli.. What do you think it is? 

Chairman Waush. We must have perfect order, ladles and geidlemeii. 

Mr. Konenkamp. I should think perhaps it mi'ans llie main ollices, sni-h as 
Chicago, New York, or St. Louis main ollices, wliere tlie women are working at 
the maximum rate of speed and that it does not aiiply to branch ollice.s. 1 may 
be mistaken, because it is a new term to me. In the small ollices, however, 
operators do work as long as 13 hours at night. Some of them work seven 
day.s a week without any allowance for overtime or for Sunday work. At one 
time seven hours constituted a day on the waiting list, or extra li.st, but in 
recent years tlie day has been lengtliened to iiliio hours. The companies 
attempted to abolish split tricks as far as iiossilde, and to compel all operators 
to work nine hours. Since the day for operators on tlie waiting list has been 
lengthened to nine hours the tendency has been to take the oiieralors off the 
regular tricks and i* put tlieui on the waiting list. Tliis waiting li.st can best 
be described by ait illustration tliaU was given to me in St. Louis within the 
jiast few weeks. Some of the operators there reported ns early ns 5 o’clock in 
Die morning, and as the business would increase tlicy would be called in to 
work In the main room. They would he employed for 5 or 1.5 minutes, or per¬ 
haps a couple of hours; but as soon as tliey could he relieved they were ordered 
hack to the waiting room to wait anotlicr call. Tliese men niiglit be called 
two, three, or four times in tlie course of a day, and tliey miglit not he calletl at 
all. After waiting us much as 14 liours in tlie day for work, and having been 
called when needed, they could get In an hour and a half or two hours’ time. 

This system Is something tliat is new, but it is being inished forward just ns 
rapidly as possible in all of the ollices of botli the Western Union and the 
Postal. 

Now, with reference to another pliase; that is, reliefs. It is a rigid rule of 
the telegraph companies that no lierson can leave tlieir work without permis¬ 
sion for any reason whatsoever. Tliey arc not allowed to go to the toilet; not 
allowed to leave for tlieir meals; tliey are not allowed to leave the room for 
any purpo.se, except on bu.sinoss, without permission. Tliey are often comjielled 
to wait for hours without the privilege of going to Uie toilet or to their meals. 
They are supposed to have 10 or 15 minutes in tlie nTorning iTnd the sumo in the 
afternoon for personal attention, calls of nature, etc., and 30 minutes at lunch 
time for meals. In certain Instances where there is an urgent request for such 
reliefs, and they are not granted for 30 minutes and an hour, healtli has been 
ruined, although any number of employees ijay be in the waiting room as 
extra operators. Those who are on the waiting list have become afraid to ask 
for their short reliefs while working, since if a relief is Insisted upon the appli¬ 
cant will be among the first to be marked off, and in that way will lose time. 

The elllclenoy system prompts the petty chiefs to disregard all rules govern¬ 
ing and regulating short reliefs. The operators may protest In vain, but they 
are told, “ If you don’t like It you know' what you can do.” If one should ask 
for short reliefs within an hour after coming back from lunch, or after he 
reported for duty, he Is likely to bo taken to task for not regulating himself 
better. There are always plenty of extra men anxious to be called, wlio should 
be used for this work, but they ar> not. 
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In St. Louis recently, one woman was kept at her work on three different 
occasions until an accident occurred, and she was made the laughing stock of 
tlie office. Two officials ridiculed the whole propo.sitiou, and the .sui>erlntendent 
at the Western Union office said his company should not be criticized because 
tile woman failed to calculate the effect of the pills she had taken. 

In Cldcago, and all other largo oflicre reliefs are always subject to traffic. 

In St. I.ouis and Kansas City conditions are especially bud, wlille in Boston 
and Philadelphia and New York conditions in both companies are almost intol¬ 
erable. 

In Boston wo have a record of a woman who waited tor .six hours before slie 
was allowed a lunch relief, and slie became faint and sick, and ate in such a 
hurry tliat she Came back and she vomited her meal. 

The Western Union clilef in Boston says there sliall lie no short reliefs wlille 
there Is business on hand. 

Due to speeding up, tlie work demanded of an operator is twice or three 
times what it was 40 years ago. 

The president of the Western Union made tlie statement this morning that 
if an operator of to-day did the work tliat lie performed lu 1870 tlie.v would be 
able to earn $200 a montli, but we have records to show wliat was considered 
a fair day’s work in 1870. I know of iTcrsonat knowledge tliat 3(X) messages a 
day was considered a standard performance in 1907, wliile to-day they describe 
in tlieir own paper an incident of two operators averaging 9S1 messages apiece. 
They make the remark that this .sliould not lie con.sidercil as a record, but just 
as an incidenb 

In aliout 1900 the Postal Telegrapli Co. started a lioiius sy.stem. Tliey ad¬ 
vanced the number of messages rcsinired to lie liandled to 300 a day. One cent 
a message was paid for all over tliat niunlier. On tlie longer wires, such as 
Cldcago to San Francisco, a long circuit, men were retiuirtHl to liandle 25 an 
hour, and a bonus was paid for all over tliat nmnlier. 

The W’estern Union adopted tlie bonus sy.stem in 1904 or 1905, but later on 
abandoneil pa.ving bonu.ses, but kept up the speed mania. Both companies pub¬ 
lish montlilv in their eni|iloyees’ books .speeil records of Indlvliliials. and the 
officers in tiie district divisions urge the younger element to commit suicide in 
their efforts to make records for tliese purposes. Insaiiit.v,. nervous prostration, 
and other tilings are tlie inevitalile end. 

Of later vears the old system of encouraging tlie oiierators into fnrilier exer¬ 
tion has changed to slave-trallic tactics. Tliey now demand more work, more 


'The Western Union iionus system was originally a cent per message on ail 
over 300. Now they pay eiglit-lenllis of a cent for all over 480 mes.sages in a 
day. Within the hist .seven years the minimum stunt has increa.sod from 300 
to 480, while the premium or bonus over tiio limit has been reduced from 1 
cent to eight-tentlis of 1 cent, a r(*ductlon of 20 per cent. All operators are 
required to maiutain an hourly average slieet, and they also must maintain 
the average that the chiefs say .sliould he performed on these particular wires. 
If an operator fails for any reason to maintain that average performance, he 
Is usually reduced in pay or discliarged, and in some instances blacklisted. 

Recently operators su-stained an average in a southern city of 72 messages 
an hour for six months. Tliat would iie at the rate of a message every ra) 
geconiis—for every -50 .seconds’ work during tliat period. 

Tlie telegraph busiuc*ss has iHs-n clianging from tlie Morse system to what 
Ls known as the automatic, u here les.s-skllled labor is employed, and these 
employees are even maki»g a greater record on tlie automatic than in the 
Morse We have records taken from the Western ITnton News showing that 
women have maintained an average .siioc-d of a message every 21 s^nds for 
8 hours and 15 minutes in a day. In other word.s, 1,2’20 messages in 8 hours, or 
a maximum of 167 messages handled in one hour. „ ^ , . , „ . 

Commissioner Lennoh. Whab length of tune would it take yon to do that, 
working when you were an operator, if you were an average operator? 

Mr Konenkamp, Well, I thought I was a fair telegraph operator when I 
work^ at the key, and if I were able to maiutain 40 messages an hour I 
thought I was doing pretty good. i , i . 

Commissioner O’Conneu., Has tlie system improved, that it lias been able to 
send messages more now than it was then? 

Mr Konbnkamp. Since the advent of the typewriter operators can work 
faster. They copy at a higher rate of sjieed than wltli tlie jam, and in later 
5 'cars a sending machine, known as the 1 tbroplex, or wliat oiierators call the 
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“bug,” relieves the sending tension, and permits the sender to get up a Idglier 
rate of speed. But tlie facilities are just tbe same as tliey have always been, 
Inasmuch as the telegraph operator must be able to distinguish the sounds just 
as fast as they are sent. At the rate shown here of 118 messages an hour over a 
Morse wire a telegraph operator would have to be able to distinguish l.tXM) 
different sounds a minute. 

Commissioner Gaukkt.son. Ciider tiie old system tlie limit of sp<'ed was in 
sending and now it is in taking, isn’t it? 

Mr. Konenkamu. The limit of sptH'd was in sending and now it is tlie al)ility 
to take it. 

Commissioner Oarret.son. Tlie, key lias lieen iierfiR-ted until its resonance i.s 
so groat tlicy can .send far faster than tliey could witli the old clumsy in.strument? 

1 Mr. Konenkamp. Yes. 

Commissioner Cauhetson. In 1870 the tape was universal, wasn’t it? 

Mr, Konenkamp. In 1870 the tape was universal, but there was no tap(‘ nsi'i! 
to siwak of within the last 25 years. All telegraphing lias been by sound. 

Clonuiilssioner Gabiiet.son. The .sending instruments were individual (>\H‘rators 
on the taiie machines. 

Jlr. Konenkamp. Yes, at that time; yes. 

Commissioner (i'(\>NNKi,i.. You siioke of tlii^ Morse s.vstein. M hat do you 
mean by the Morse system as different from other systems? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The difference between the. Morse and the automatic is 
this: Tliat under the Morse system the telegraph oiamator must use sounds or 
charaeti'rs for each letter. For instiiiice, a dot, wbieli is the qiiicki'st impulse 
upon the key, a dash, which is a pressure tliree times as long as a dot, and a 
space, wliich is an interval equal to tliree dots. 

Then, the Morse sy.stem is built up on a comhination of dots, dashes, and 
spaces. The letter “ a ” is a dot ami a dash; tlie letter “ b ” is a dash and three 
dots; the letter “ h ” is four dots; the lelter “ ;• ” is two dots, a space, ami a dot. 
So that In an ordinary word of 5 letter.s there nniy be as many as 25 different 
sounds that an operator must lie able to transmit and put down on ids tyiK'- 
wrlter. I’ntting it down at the rate of llS mcssiiges an tionr would upiiroxliimte 
abont 1,800 letters, and 5 characters to the letter would be about 0,000 differ¬ 
ent iiiipiilses in the < iwr.se of an lioiir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i- Tlie Moi-se system you spealc of. 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; the Morse .system of transmitting. Now, in the anbv 
matic sy.stem they use girl.s for puncliiiig out tlie letters on a tape, and tlieii 
they fe«t it Into a machine W'hich has n numher of different currents, or re¬ 
sistances, and tliis is workeil UT>on a sort of selei-tor s.i'steni, so that wlien the 
tape with these perforations in it is fed into tlie luacldne this ciui.ses tlie 
jiK'ssuge to come out at its destination in t.iqX'.written form. 

In recent years the company lias lieen trying Its liest, apparentl.v, to elimi¬ 
nate the Morse operator and to use in Its stead tlm luitoiiiiitic macliine. Tliri-e 
to four girls and boys are usually nviuiri'd to do the work tlmt one Mor.se 
operator formerly did, thus elimimiting the skilled worker. 

Now', the president of tlie Western Union tins morniiig outlined iii.s opposition 
to tbe union. It was not a surprise to us, since that tins lieen tlie policy of tin- 
Western Union Telegraph Co. for 50 years. Tlie president of tlie Western 
Union, ns any other employee of tlio company, must follow out tlie policy. As 
stated, he has bts'ii witli tlie c-oinpiiny four years, and therefore only knows the 
liolicy as it has been handed ilowu to him. But our liLstory has shown that tlie 
policy has always lieen the same. In so far as tliejiresent.adminlstration Is 
concerned, we must pay them this tribute; Tliiit wliilc tliose wlio prccisled tliem 
opposed labor organizations, the present administration seems to know how to 
fight harder and has less hesitancy in taking advantage of criminal methods 
in carrying on the fight. Wiiile tiiese ollicials niii.v say that tiio.v did not sanction 
the use of criminal measures in trying to destroy an organization, the least 
that can be said is they tnrneil their lieads a.sitle while the criminal acts wen' 
Iteing performed. Tlie crimes were of just as great an advantage to them ns 
it they had been sanctioned. Furtliermore, when we attempted to extradite 
those who had committed tlie crimes to the cit.v of Cliicngo for tiie purpose of 
answering to the courts, tlie attorneys of the Western Union Telegraph (.!o. de 
fended those criminals. And tliose criminals are still on tlie pay roll of llie 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Tlie opposition has been complete and its ims bi'en continuons. It lias been a 
fact over 30 years tlmt whenever a person lield membersliip in a labor union 
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was found in tlie employ of the Western Union Telegraph Co., this employee 
had one of two alternatives to foilow—he either surrendered his God-given right 
of freedom to hoid membership in a union or severed his connection with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. As stated this morning, they don't worry much 
about how the information is obtained, the company will use it. 

An operator working for a newsi)aper in the city of St. Louis had his pockets 
rifled of union correspondence within the last few weeks. He wrote me on 
February 26. “My God, what will I do?” ho says. “I am satlsflal some 
spotter has stolen tills information, and if it reaches the hands of the Western 
Union olliclals the devil will he to pay,” I suggestetl to him that it might be 
well to notify I’rcsident Carlton of the theft and to notify the local oflicials of 
the theft and of our determination to fight those methods; that if tlicse men were 
discharged we wore going to figiit. lint he says to me, “ l!e careful. We don’t 
know that tlie Western Union got tlie information. We migiit as well bide 
our time.” Four weeks later we got developments. Every one of the men 
mentioned in tlie stolen corres)iondeiice was discharged iiy the Western Union. 
We figured tliat tlie tlieft was tlie cause, and tlie di.scliarge tlie effect. 

Tlie oflicials of the W estern Union in St. Louis told a representative of the 
Government acting conciliator that tlie question of unionism was not a factor 
at all; that the company did not care what union a man helonged to any more 
than they cared wliat chiircli he was a iiiembor of. But I was sorry to learn 
this nioriiliig tliat tlie old policy still exists and that the Western Union does 
care, and furtliormore that tliey will continue to sti'Ul Information: they will 
continue to coniniit any violence necessary to keep tlieir employees In a state 
of subjection that is not witnessed in any line of Industry in tlie United States. 

We have h(>ro for tlie commission aflidavlts from men or statements from them 
where they are even willing to furiil.sli atlidavits to tlie oflicials of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. tliat they were not members of the union, but a spotter 
had turned them in as a member of tlie union. So they wore told, “ Your affi¬ 
davit is no good. Tlie word of our .spotter must prevail.” 

I have a great deal witli reference to conditions that I .shall go into later as 
questions sliall be asked. Prior to IStlT tlie commercial telegraphers were 
allowed annual vacations with pay, but shortly after the Western Union 
consolidated these were taken away, and tliero has ncvti; lioon such a thing 
as a vacation with pay for a telegraph operator in the history of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., unless within recent years to a favored few. 

Chairman Walsh. M’ould it interrupt you too much to have you give the 
details of tliose two transactions you have given about tlie loss of the docu¬ 
ments in New York and tlie loss of the documents in St. Louis? That is, 
what the docunieiifs were, tlie circunistaiices under which you claim they 
were alistriu’ted, tlie niinies of tlie per.sons they were alistracted from, the 
evidence, if any, you have as to wiio coiimiitted tiie thefts, tiie niiinticr of names, 
for instance, that were takyn, and wliero the employees were afterwards dis¬ 
charged. I think tills would be tlie logical place to put tliat in, if you have it. 

IMr. Konknka.mi'. Yes. Now, in the first iilace, after I had talked to Presi¬ 
dent Vail urging liim to cease Ids warfare ujion telegrapher.s wiio wanted to be 
members of our union, and after he told me that he was afraid to let them Join 
an organization, I started on a western trip to view tlie situation and to do 
some organizing. But from the time I left St. Louis until a year and a half 
later, I always had the company of either Western Union oflicials or their 
.spotters. In some cases tliere would he five, six, or seven of them with me. 
While at Ilenver,,accordlfg to tlie confession of one of those wiio committed 
the theft, Superintoiident Brooks, who, I understand, is a nephew of Vice 
President Brooks, told the men tliat I had a little black book that I seemed 
to refer to iiretty often, and that tliey must by all means get that book out of 
my possession. 

My wife was with me on tlie trip, and on repented occasions we discovered 
that somebody had been in our rooms during our absence. We discovereil 
that at Kansas Cit.v, at Omaha, at Denver, and at Salt l.nke. I checked my 
baggage from Salt i.ake to Ogden, and I found my lock was In had order when 
I got my grip from the railroail station at Ogden. I dl.scovercd later these 
Western Union offlclnls liad prevailed upon the suiierintendent of the railroad 
at the Ogden Union Station to order my baggage brought up out of tlie railroad 
office into his office so that the Western Union officials could search it, looking 
for that book, and the lock was picked. 

Finally, in Octoher, 11)11, after iKTsistent effort on Ihelr part, and, as Con¬ 
verse, the spotter, told me, “ We cauglit you napping wlieu you went out of the 
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room suddenly. We went in (here riglit after you left, and in searching your 
grip we discovered tlie book ue liad l)een after.” Tliat book contained 1,700 
names, clilelly of nomuembors, jiersons wlio liad been members at one time but 
had dropped out of the union for various causes and a great many of wiiom I 
had hoped to see and try to prevail on them to renew their memborsliip. The 
names in tliat book were copied by a special agent of (he Western Lnion Tele¬ 
graph Co. named K. M. Slioemaker. He tooic tlie 1,700 names and lie was not 
satisfied with the number of M's he found inside of it, so he proceeded to pad 
the list he had typewritten by making more JI's. According to tlie statements 
we liave, and we will furnish allidavits and other documentary evidence for 
the commission to prove it, tins list was tiiruod over to tlie general manager on 
the Pacific coast, or general superintendent, as he was l;nown at tliat time, 
C. II. Gaunt, and, according to tlie confession, was ilclivered up to Mr. llelvi- 
derc Brooks, then general iiiaiiager, and now vice president, of tlie company. 

I suspected that sonietliiiig was going to liappeii wlien I saw that liook had 
been stolen. 5Iy mind ran from—oli, everywliere from murdering some one to 
committing suicide. I earnestly believe tliat if my wife liail ind, been witli me 
at the very time. I slioiild have done somctliing rasli to someliody or to myself. 
But we watclied the developments and (hey <ame quick and fast. Witlilii a 
short time the slaughter began. Tliere were fit) men discliarged in Atlanta; 
50 men were discharged in Cliicago. They crealed a reign <d' terror in tin; 
Chicago ollice by handing out vouchers every afternoon at i.fiO. On Friday 
afternoon, to show tiieir linilality, some operators working in the Western 
V^nlon ollice said, “We would sit willi our lingers crossed to keep away tlie jinx 
from 2.29 to 2.;J0, to see that we did not get oiirs; we did not know who was 
going to get it.” It all came as a result of (he .stolen information. 

The men woiilil aiiiioal to Mr. Carlton and Mr. Brooks, and in this appeal 
they would stale tlieir belief lhat they were discliarged on necount of their 
membership in the union. Tliey said they were not members and wanted to be 
reinstated or restored. Tliey apiiealed to the local ollicials to find out why 
they had been discharged. Tliese ollicials didn’t know, but orders came from 
higher up to let the men go. T'he men would appeal from tiie cliicf operator 
to the .siiperlnteiide’.t, and from tlie superintendent to the general su|ierintend- 
ent, anil a nunilier i»f union ollicials were cowardly enough to try to create the 
impression in tlie minds of those ineii that the informal ion had come diri'i't 
from (he union lieadi|inirters; that tliere was a leak over tlierc; (hat the in¬ 
formation cauie direct from the union to (lie Western Union Telegratih O. 
Tliis created tlie opinion in the minds of tlie men tliat tin; ollicials of the 
C. T. U. must be on tlie pay roll of the Western Union Tclegraidi Co. and were 
trying to lead them to slaughter. 

After the men would apiily to Mr. Carlton or to (leiiin'iil JIanager Brooks 
they would go througli a sliam invesiigation. Either Mr. Brooks or Jlr. Carlton 
would write them, “I have your complaint and wall investigate the matter.” 
They knew wliy they were discharged. Tlie orders came frmn tlieir ollice to 
discharge them, but " they were going to investigate it." So after three or four 
weeks the men wore told that “After a complete investigation wo have con¬ 
cluded that it would be unwise for ns to inli'rl'i'ie with tlie judgment of our 
local otficlals.” These officials did not have (he nerve to stand by their guns, 
Idit they “passed tlie buck” to the local ollicers in iiractically every case. 

We have allidavits covering the wliole situation as to tlie names and including 
the allidavit of (teorge Converse, wlio said tliat lie stole this liiforination from 
my room in Portland and that he wins assisted in tlie i^ork liy^wo Pinkertons. 

In the St. Louis case we have It sifted ilowii to alHiiit tliree men, but the 
only evidence we have is tlie letter from the men stating tliat these names were 
.stolen, or this correspondence was stolen, and the later effect in the discharge 
of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your estimate fif*the niinilier of special agents 
which the company has emiiloyed, and uiion wliat do you base it? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The number varies. In 1911 they had a regular Inireau at 
New York under U. SI. Shoemaker. He liad an otflee located nr 192 Broadway, 
and we had in the neigliborhood of a dozen names there of per.sons who were 
on the pay roll. Since that time we have discovered that there were five or 
six others whose names were not Included. .Vt the present time they have a 
new system of work. After we exposed the Western Union system the otficinls 
concluded that Shoemaker had made a botch of the whole thing; that he had 
spoiled their game; tliat he was too iirollfie in letter writing: so they changetl 
their system. I think Mr. Carlton was right this morning when he said the 
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various general superintendents arranged for tlieir own spelters and that (lu'se 
general superintendents hired their own men. 

In Chicago ollice we have a fair Isnowledge of four or five men who are 
on the pay roll, but I would Judge that spotters average as many to a division 
as Mr. Carlton said they had all told; that Is, 12. I would say there an? 
close to 75 spotters tn the service. Mr. Carlton’s statement was that they 
have a few in every large, Important telegraph office; but, then. In addition 
to that tfioy have a system. Tliese are tlie regular paid oireratives—but in 
addition to that they liave a system whcrel)y for .flO or .$15 a mouth slush 
money paid out of the slusli fmiil of ea(th superintendent, namely, tldngs 
that tliey are ashamed to put on the IxMiks—for .$10 or .$15 a montli paid 
in that form tlie superintendents get people who are working in tlie office to 
reixirt to them regularly anytliing that they hear with reference to what 
transpires in tlie ofliee. Tliey have a large waiting list, ns a rule, and it is 
customary to have some one on the waiting list to sit out in tlie room and 
to halt tlie operators. And if an employee talks too much, as in ca.se of a 
telegraph operator In tlie city of St. Louis, who said he wislieil to Gixl tlie 
(Joiernment had tlie telegraph because the conditions would tlieii lie belter, 
tliat man is discharged. Under tlie circumstances it would be liard to tell 
Just how many spotters tlie company lias. 

Cliairnian tV.u.sii. Wiiat is tlie basis of your statement Just made—that the 
company niaintaiiis a fund to pay out nioni'y in iiiallers they are ashamed of? 

Mr. Ko.\enk.\iip. The statements of men wlio liave receivisl money for 
siicli work. 

Chairman AVAi.sit. Wtiat basis liave you for tlie stalcment tliere is siicIi a 
fund kept without record? 

Mr. KoAKMiA.MP. From tlie slafements of tlie men wlio liave done tliis work 
and liave told me tlial tliey were told by tlie superinteiideiits tliat tlie pay 
came out of tlie slush fund. 

Cliairman IV.iisu. Are tliose covered in any way iiy tlie aflidavlfs wliicli 
you say you have? 

Mr. Konknkamp. Xo; tliat particular jioiiit is not covered liy tlie aflidavils. 

Ciiairniaii Waish. It is based on sonietliiiig sonieonc told you verlially? 

Mr. Kon'Kxkavip. Yes. « 

Chairman Wai.sh. .fust one otlior tlling^■ you made inentiini of an alleged con¬ 
fession secured from .some person who hail sometliing to do witli tlie stealing of 
your paixu'S. Wliat were the circumstances under wliicli tlie paiiers were 
secured? IVas it an otliciat matter, was someone arrestmi for it, or wliat? 
You also mentioned about some extradition proii'edings Unit were defended 
by some of tlie company attorneys. Please give that more In detail? 

Mr. Konu.nkajip. In 1912 a man liy tlie name of Converse, with whom I fir.st 
became aCQiuiiiited at Tucson, Aria., altliough I had known him at otlier 
places along tlie line, and I felt sure he was a Western Union spotter, came 
Into our Western Union lieadnuartors at Cliicago and .said to our international 
secretary, Mr. Ttussell, that he was a former Western Union spotter; tliat he 
was a nephew of It. M. Shoemaker, wlio was the cliief special agent; that 
he had become disgusted with the metliods used and it we were willing to go 
after Shoemaker and some otlier Individuals and prosecute tlieni that lie would 
expose the whole Western Union spotter system; tliat he would tell us 
will) stole our suit case from tlie baggage room of tlie I.a Salle Street sta¬ 
tion in .Tune, 1912, Just prior to our convention lield in lluffalo of tliat year. 
After some dickering, Mt Itussell agreed to talte his confession and see what 
could be done in'tlie matter. We also became interested in a man who had 
been discharged from the service of tlie Western tinion by the name of Rod¬ 
erick, who had been working ns a spotter, and liad a “ run-in,” as he expressed 
It, or had quarreled with General Superintendent Carroll, and quit. Rod¬ 
erick said he had decided to turn over tliese papers lie laid in his pos.session 
to us. We have the confession of Mr. Converse. Tlie evidence was in printed 
form, which I can read or read extract.s from, if you would like for me to do 
so now? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Let it go into tlie record. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Converse is the one that confessed? 

Mr. Konexkamp. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. You may .submit that in the record. Are thei-e any others? 

Mr. Konenkamp. It deals wltli the stealing of the suit case from the La 
Salle Street station on .Tune 8, 1912. To rc-cite the incidents briefly, they are 
this: We were going to our couvention to be held in Buffalo on June 10. Alter 
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we liad prepared all of our pui)ers and got together all of the doeumenis that 
Ave wanted to use at this convention Ave put them in a suit cas<: and turne<t 
it over to our Intei'iiational secretary, Mr. itussell. lir. itussell lives out on 
the Hock Island Uailroad. On Sundays our elevator at the oflice does not 
start to run until 10 o’clock. We were to start at 8.25 a. ni. The grip was 
A-ery heavy, and Mr. Russell figure<l the safest place to leave the property 
for the night might be in the parcel room of tlie l.a Salle Street station. We 
kncAV there Avere num in tlie city Avalching us. We kncAV they were up to 
some deviltry. I had seen several of them on the street myself and I figured 
they had followed me from New York. One of them had the temerity to 
come up into the oflice, and I learned later that he had be<‘n sent to watch 
tile others to see that they did not get drunk and to see that the plans made 
l>efore they left New York Avere followed out. 

The plan, as outlined to us in tlie confession, Avas tiiis: 'riiat they wore to 
arrange a surprise party tit tlie house of Mr. Russell. T'hey were to go and 
get a numlier of telegrapli operators to go to the party. The sjiolters Avent .so 
far ns to arrange this surprise party Avith Mrs. Russell—sent out edibles and 
i-uused her to spend some money for edihU's for tlie evening's entertalument. 
The arrangements were kept from me and I kneAv iiothiiig about it, except a 
little gossip, but I thought it Avas a iiersonal allair and kept out of it. Tlie 
general plan was that Avhilc the Russells were entertaining this party, the 
plotters Avere going to slip into the liimse either through an oiieii window or 
in .some otlier way get the documents that had been intrusted to Mr. Ru.sseU's 
possession, and take then away. T'he cheeking of tlie grip at the parcel room 
)it the La Salle Street station changed the plans entirely, so on the spur of 
tile moment they deciiled that the tiling to do was to go up ami dechii'o that 
they had lost the cheek for their grip and .see if they could not get the suit 
case in tiiat way. They Avere su<-cessful in getting Uie suit case out of the 
parcel room. When A\e called tlie next morning it Avas gone, and all of our 
convention reports as aatH ns all of the paiiers Ave Avished to suhmit tliere had 
gone with it. This jait us in a very had tlx; avo haii to work all day Sunday 
in preparing new jirinted reports, and in preparing a lot of matter we had 
already prepared; but the paiiers, as described by Mr. CouAer.se in ids alli- 
davit, Avere taken ou'; «f the grip that aac liad them in, put in their grips, and 
taken to Detroit, wh?re they Avired tortile chief special agent of the Western 
Ihiion Telegraph Co. that they Avere successful in their mission and iiAViiited 
further instruction. Tlie men Avere instructed to meet Shoemaker at the Hid- 
hinder Hotel, in Cleveland, and they met him there ami then they proceedeil 
to New York, Avherc, according to tiie aliidavit, the papers stolen in that suit 
case Avere ilelivatred to the chief clerk of the theu geueral manager, Itelvidere 
Brooks. 

We told of this tliett in our .journal, and according to the aliidavit this 
furnishe<l the geueral manager of the Western I'nioii a great deal of amu.se- 
raent. In fact, tlie language used Avas, “Brooks laiighcHl like liell when lie read 
the article.” 

After getting the confession from these men, we sAvore out Avarrants for 
three of them; ,Shoemaker, for liaviiig been here in May--about May 20—and 
Aonspiring Avlth others to periietrate tlie robbery; Craiik A. Butterfield and 
Clarence Mercer, for stealing tlie grii>. We .succeeded in upitrehending Butter¬ 
field through his making application for membership in our union under the 
name of Mike .1. Burtou at Meiiiphi.s. In looking over the application in Mr. 
Russell’s bauds, I said; “ Tliere is our friend Butterfield.” He had lieen a 
member under a number of aliases prior to that time,*but we’tripiied him u)i. 
We liad him arrested there and extradited to Chicago. He Avas defendi'd by 
the best attorneys in Memphis, and his case has been pemling since Keltruary 
of last year in this city. He Ava.s indicted by tlie grand jury along Avitli Slioe- 
maker and Mercer, and in June—no. in May—of 1914 aa'O located SlKHunaker 
still Avorklng for the Western Union Telegrapli <?o. in San Francisco; both of 
them are still in the employ of the company according to our last Information. 
After locating .Slioemaker in San Francisco Ave had liim arrested. Wo arrangml 
for extradition pajAers, but aao Avere fought at eAer,v_angle. After taking the 
case up to the circuit court of appeaks in California, Slummaker was released 
on a writ of habeas corpus on the grotiml that he Ava.s not a fugitiAe from jus¬ 
tice, and. In ray judgment, the court had to stretch several points in order to 
render the decision. We were told by imu-soiis Interested that the Western 
Union Telegrapli flo. avus paying for the defense of Butterfield and also for the 
defense of Shoemaker. 
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Chalrmnn Walsh. What attorneys of the Western Union defended any of 
these men? You said an attorney of the Western Union; do you know any of 
them l)y name? 

Sir. Konenkahp. Of oourse, I know wlio the attorneys are for Butterfield 
liere; it is a firm Ity tlie name of Marshall, Smith & Pelnd. 

(’Iiaii'inan Walsh. (Jive any oa.ses tlmt you liave in mind, if there bo such, 
in wldch llie attorney for tlie accused was the attorney for the Western Union 
TeloKrapii Co.V 

Mr. KoNENKAAtp. Oh, no; they were not tlie regular attorneys of the Western 
Union; they did not do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tliat all of tlie general statement you eared to make, 
Mr. Konenkanip? 

Mr. Ko.nenkajip. That is practically all. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. To what e.Atoiit Is .seasonal employment a factor in the 
telegraph business? 

Air. Konkxka.mp. During tlie suuinier nioiillis the opening of the summer re¬ 
sorts in the East and the tourist travel attracts quite a large nninber of tele¬ 
graph ojierators to that part of the country. Along in tlie fall wlien the cotton 
begins to move Ibo greatest amount of business is likely to be in tlie South, and 
that is also augmented li.v the tourist travel to the Soutli; and in the West 
the tiairist travel is quite a factor, and as the various crop.s are moved it is 
quite an important factor. 

In .lacksonville, Fla., I was there in Seiitember. Ifitlfi. when the staff consisted 
of aliout 50 operators. I was tliere again in February of 11)10 and tlie staff 
iiad increased to aiioiit 7-5 or SO. 'I’lie iiKui told me tliat the season was just 
about ovi'r and tliat tliey would start to leave Ihere within the course of the 
next few days. As business drops olT, tlie men tisualiy leave tiu're and they 
proceed on Ibeir own liook to move to sonic other city witli a view of getting 
eniplovnient wliere business is good. 

('hairnian Walsh. What percentage of women and girls are employed in tlie 
(elegrapti industry, please? 

Jlr. Konknuamp. 1 sliould suspect, at the present time, between 35 and 40 
per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the nuiniier increased or decroasod in late years? 

Mr. Konenkajip. It is constantly on the increase. * 

Chairman Walsh. If tliere is a difference in the wages paid to men and 
women, what has been your observation as to tlie aniount of work done by tlie 
sexes, respectively? 

Mr. Konk.n’kamp. As a rule, the men work the heavier wires; that Is, the 
duplex and quadruplex wires, wliere tlie lieaviest volume is transactrsl. But 
on lesser wires tile women will do tlie sani(‘ work as tlie men, and ver.v often 
we liud a man and a woman will lie working together on a duiilex; the woman 
might be working the New York end and receiving .$70 a month, while tlie 
operator who is handling' tlie messages with her at th<‘ Chicago end would 
he receiving .$1)0 per monlli. Tliat is, tliat would be tlielr rating—not necessarily 
their earnings. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat lias licen your ob.servation with reference to tlie 
eniiiloynient of messenger boys by the Western Union and subsidiary com¬ 
panies. and what services have been risiuired of them? 

Mr. Koxenkamp. It has been a genei-al rule that almost any service might bo 
reiiuired of messenger boys by tlie telegraiih companies. 1 was reading just 
recently of an incident ^vliere a messenger boy was used as a custodian for a 
jiackage tliat was being sent from New York to Wasliington as a Clirlstmas gift 
to tne wife of a millionaire, the price given in the newspapers being .$50,000, I 
Itelieve; but the jewelry firm .said it was not anything like that sum. But this 
particular phase of tlie woi k varies, ns stated in the hearings lield In the United 
States district court liere wiydii (lie last year, of acting as errand boy for an 
opium den. No distinctions or limitations are iilaced upon tlie work tliat I 
know of. Telegrapli operators liave told me tliat while tliey were working a.s 
messenger lioys tliat they liad been used to deliver packages containing liquor to 
persons in jail; that they were given those packages liy women In the houses 
of prostitution and told to dellvm- them to a prisoner in tlie jail and to he care¬ 
ful not to let the guards know what was in that particular package. In the 
city of Scranton, a former manager of tlie Postal Telegraph Co. told me that 
they had call laixes In every house of ill fame in the city of Scranton, and that 
tile Western Union liad the same. 
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CImIrman Wai.sh. Hus there l)cen any change in that practice of late years? 
Would you say the prtn tice existed to-day, or have you any personal informa¬ 
tion as to where those cull boxes arc located at the present time? Por instance, 
Miiether they are locate<l In houses of ill fame or (luestionable saloons, and the 
like? 

Mr. Konbnkamc. Well, no; I don’t know niacli about tliat particular thing at 
the present time, except from wliat I have heard. 

Chairman Waush. Well, I was going to say that we prohnldy would not care 
to refer to anytliing in tlie remote past, l)i‘cause tlie claim is very insistently 
made that tlie cmiditions do not exist to-day. But as long ns you coulil refer 
to something at tlie present time—you have no information as tlie head of tliis 
organization as to tlie existence of these call boxes In questionable resorts at 
jiresent? 

Mr. Konexkamc. I have a teller in my possession here from a man who nskeil 
to he protected, in which ho saiil that in his parlicnliir town, which is in the 
South, tliat the practice still existed. We asked this question in letters sent 
out in preparing for this investigation, and tiie repiies were generally that 
there had been no material change in the system in recent years. 

Chuiriiian Wai.su. How aliout the cities—the city oC Chicago, for Instance? 
Have you any information upon that? 

Mr. Konenkamc. No; 1 liave no itirect information as to wliere these call 
boxes are located at the jiresent time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How do the companies recruit their working forces? 

Mr. Konexkamc. Tlie.v recruit a fair jirojiortion of them from teiegraph 
schools. Some of these telegraph schools are maintaiiied hy otlicials, iiy em¬ 
ployees of the compan.v. and others are maintained h.v the comjianii's them¬ 
selves. In practically all of the large cities of tlie country at tlie present time 
the telegraph companies have tiieir own schools. I'or iiistaiu-e, in Ciiicago, in 
St. Louis, in New York, in San Francisco. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is tliere a constant increase in the demand for teleg¬ 
raphers? 

Mr. Ko.xenka.mc. There is a constantly decreasing demand for telegrajiliers. 

Cliairiiian Wai.sh. Welt, wliat, do you observe wtlli reference to tlie number 
of telegrajiliers as cyifijiared with the demand; that is, if you can giv(> us any 
definite basis of tigures? • 

Mr. Konknk.wii*. Now, mo liiive a nieiiioraiidum here on that subject that 
nia.y cover the jirojiosilion. It says in the jiast teii'grajih schools were main¬ 
tained jirivately, hut in tlie jiast few years each telegrajili conqiany conducts 
its own .scliool.s. Hvery ollicial is diligent in jirocuring new victims, and allur¬ 
ing jiromises and lyiii.g advertisianents are used in tlie jirojiaganda. So a coii- 
lintial stream of young and rosy lictinis are kejit coming in, forcing out tlie 
older niiui in disgust to seek other tiitds. We can not do tiiMtiu* tiian to ijiioto 
Prof. Frank Parsons in his liook on (lovernnient ojvncrsliip of tlie telcgrajihs. 
He said as far biu'k as Itltlt) [reading |: 

“ One young generation of teiegrajili ojicrators gives way to another. I under¬ 
line that sentence because it is the truth of tremendou.s import. One young 
generation of tele.gra|ili ojicrators giii's way to another. Jio you know why? 
Do you iiiiderstaiid tlie meaning of that fact? It nieatis Hint the telegrajili 
systimi in .\nierica is a great jiress in wliicli the use and energy and life of 
thousands of men and women are coined into gold for industrial aristocrats. 
It means that as each new generation comes along the telegrajili management 
takes as large a jiortion of it as may be wislied, jiit^p it inty the great jiress, 
rajildly squeezes tlie youth and freshness and beauty out of it. the lies! years, 
too often all the years, out of it. throws it away ns tlie eider maker rejects the 
.luiceless jiiilji, and turns to rejilace it with new victims, rosy, plumji. and 
hearty from unotlier unsuspecting generation. It means that a colossal husiriess 
is conducted in the intcre.sts of a fi'w cajiitalist*!, regardless of the welfare of 
the multitudes who do the actual work. It means the ojipression of labor, the 
overworking of emjilo.vees, the approjiriation hy the master of all they produce 
beyond a hare stthsisttMii'c—the ineiliods that slaveholders always follow 
with the adiled viciousness of caring nothing for the lite or liealth of the 
slaves, becattse it I'osts tla^ master tiothin.g to rejilace them. Sui'h is the tiuuin- 
lug of our telegrajili system on its working siili*—a perennial tlu'ft of youth 
and years, a systematical robbery of toil—a meaning that ought to enlkst every 
lover of manhood and Justice in tlie cause of a national telegrajili.” 

The truth of this qtiotutlon will be appreciated by the thousands of old em¬ 
ployees of this company who have been half .starving all winter, making less 
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than time, ?3 and $10 a week, while these tools were busy all the time turnins 
out fresh, young fates who passe<l by them and were being constantly added to 
the regular force working full time and even overtime at halt what the older 
men get, while they wait^ hours at a time for a few minutes work. 

Other sources of supitly are the ,SO,000 railroad ofUces in the I'nited .States, 
The increasing wages in the railroad telegraph oflice.s, due to the strong organ¬ 
ization of the Order of Itallroad Telegraphers, tended to cut down the source 
materially; so the companies were forced to adopt scnue imnins to secure cheap 
laU)r, Quite a numher still veer back and fortii between the railroad and com¬ 
mercial services. 


Tile tclegrapli companies have a scliool here—tliat is, in tlie city of Chicago— 
and tliey maintained this scliool and this advertisement throughout the winter 
when business was in a terrible state, when old operators were sitting 15 and 
IG hours, hoping to g(‘t an liour's work a <lay, lint still tln-y advertised, 
“ Telegraphy, The only trade that is not crowded. It insure stead em¬ 
ployment and goial wages. We are oftii lal iiLstructors for the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., practical instructors; main line wires; einploynieiit furnish 
expenses if desired. State your age. Jones Scliool of Telegraphy, IJll-l South 
J,a Salle Street. Chicago, Ill." 

They issued a circuiar to parents of Western Union employees as follows 
[i-eading]: 

"The Western Union Telegraiih Co. has Itdien interest enough in the 
■welfare of the boys and girls employed h.v tliem to arrange with the Jones 
School of Telegrapliy to instruct them in telegraphy one hour every day free, 
and I am very much ilisappointed tliat more are not takin,g advantage of 
this opportunity to learn a goml trade. 

“There are several branclies of the telegrajih work taught by them, and I 
<lo not believe your lioy or gii'l coulil enter a lield of work offering tliem tlie 
advantages that tills work doe.s. 

“If working days, have them go to school right after work; and if work¬ 
ing nights, go to scliool ,iust before going to work. 

“One hour a day is not long for them to .spend in scliCKil, and it may mean 
a great deal for their future. 

“This hour’s practice each day is absolulely free, and I sincerely ho|s' 
that you can si'e the advisability of urging your cliildren to attend .school and 
attend regularly. 

“The school would be (ileasisl to givi' you any farther details regarding 
lids work, and, if you wish, will mail you a regular monthly reiiort showing 
attendance and progress. Just write them to .send this reiairt. 

“ Very truly, yours, 


K, T. JoMcs, Chief Opertitor.” 


IVe have another statement with riTerence to the telegraph schools anil the 
wonderful opporttinity to lie deriied therefrom, given liy one of our members, 
and it says [readingI: 

“Mr. Stiles W. Smith was appointed manager of the Postal at Saratoga, 
IfKKi”—that is. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. “.\t tirst he was given the salary 
of $45 a month, although ttie office does a very heavy business in the summer, 
the rer-eipts averaging from $3,0(10 to $4,.5(K) for the month of August—our 
racing season—also that this office employs from 0 to 10 operators during that 
month, yet lie was given the salary of $45 a mouth. Think you of that, gen¬ 
tlemen; yet this very sanm linsiiw'ss reijuires intelligence of the finest caliher. 

“A .street lalxirer rwelwsi that money, without the worry and responsibility 
of an olfice representing liundreds of dollars. 

“In time he, Mr. Smith, was ‘rni.setl,’ and after lieing manager of the local 
office approximately nine years he was promotisl to the managership of the 
Troy, N. Y., office, at $fi0 a month, for the same company. 

“Needless to say that while in Saratoga Mr. Sniitli found it quite Impossible 
to .support a wife and family on his salary, and in the course of time .started 
a so-called telegraph school. He chargeil each student $1 a week, giving three 
lessons each week, the duration of which was atmut an hour. It is certain 
Mr. Smith never infomieil these students ttint their chaiues of securing a 
imsitlon at a living wage were very mui'h against them, but I have heard 
instead offered all kinds of promises, which not even one did he ever fulfill. 

“In this venture he received the sanction of Ekilson Kiiumey, a superin¬ 
tendent of that company.” 

This man was driven by the force of circumstances to accept of others ns 
pupils without acting in good faith. 
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In the various eitios we find the some conditions iHovniling. In New York 
we are told tlint tliey rwruit pin t of tlieir force through using the students for 
relieving the check girls. Tlie check girls receive anywhere from $3 to $4 a 
week and upward if tliey become telegrniih operators, and then they will receive 
from $5 to .$6 a week at the start, lint In gi'tting relief for tliese check girls 
they will use students from tlieir telegraph schools. .So it Is arranged that the 
students may practice for one hour and a half a day to learn telegraphy, tlieii 
they will work as clii'ck girls, picking up the messages and distrihuting them 
around the room for half an hour. Then they are allowed 30 minutes in which 
to go out and huy their lunch, and tlieu uiion returning they are allowed another 
hour and a half of tuition, for which they receive nothing. 

After they learn telegraphy tlie womeii are usually given very steady em¬ 
ployment. In fact, we have a tetter from New York saying that the I’ostal 
oltlcials wanted the women to work overtime at night. The men tind that 
after reaching the age of 30 or thereahouts, if they have been aide to stand the 
treatnient they receivisl during that piu-iod. that instead of getting work, regu¬ 
lar employment, they arc assigned to the waiting list, and while tlie married men 
and those wlio liave hemi in the liusiness for a dozen or lifteen years sit out in 
the wailing rooms, or wlieii the waiting rooms ais' overcrowded, as they have 
lieen in Chica,go and riiiiadelpliia during tlie last winter, they will loaf in the 
toilet until they are called in to take care of any eveess work tliat may liave 
originated. Aud then the liiglier the salary tlie less tlie likoliliood of iieing 
called. If you are rated at !?S0 a month the chances are Unit you are going 
to he among the last that are called, because if they have any jierson reciuving 
a rate of $.">(> a month that could do the same work that you are Ixung paid IfStt 
for doing tliey would call the .$.50 a month oiierator first, sin<-e that means .so 
much less for o|ieraliiig e.visui.ses. Ordinarily in most lines of industry length 
of service and ability are considered imiiortant factors in developing tlie rale 
of |ia,v; but those who have spent 1.5 or 20 years in tlie service lind that they are 
at tlie liottom of the list. Tlie reward for remaining in the service until you are 
too old to learn anything else is tlie worst kind of treatment tliat can he liandisl 
you. 

<.lhairman W.vt.sh. .lust Iirlelly, what features are reoilired of tlie applicant 
to sign not to .ioln orgiyii/.ationsV 

Mr. Konbnk.vmp. iii's; the Postal Telegraph Co.- 

Oiiairman Wai.sh. tVliat is the nature of tlie pledge? 

Mr. KoNKNKA.\ie. We have a regular form, we liave a copy of tlieir forms 
wliicli we will tile willi tlie comniissiou. Tliey liave two forms; One is for 
menihershlp in what is known as tlie Postal Telegraph Employee.s’ Association, 
wlilcli is supposol to lie a voluntary association tliat all are compelled to .loin. 
And in tliat you state: “I am not a memlier of any union, and I hercliy agree 
not to join any union while in the employ of the I’ostal Telegrapli Oo.” Then 
tlie.v liave another application form wliicli they use in some cities in widch they 
ask: “Are .you a nienilK’r of any lalior organization V ” And then below there 
is another question: “Are you willing to surrender your iiieniliersidp in the 
union if given employment?’’ And it deiiends upon your answers to those 
questions as to wlietlier you get employment or not. Tlie Western Union, I 
don’t know tliat tliey ask tliat ipiestlon. Iiecause they liave so much conlidence in 
their siiotter system tliat they feel it is not necessary to comniit tlieniselxes on 
laiper. 

(The witness Inter .submitted, in printed form, lilanks entitled “Application for 
Kxploymeiif ” in tlie Western Ihiion and Postal Telegraiili Cos.) 

(tlmirmau Wai.sh. (.lould you state concisely the ♦inancial liislory of the 
AVestern Union Uo.V 

Mr. Konenkajip. The most comidete record that I have soon, tlii' most concise 
record, is given in Parsons Telegrapli Monopoly. 1 shall quote from page 43 
there of the condensed record : 

“Tlie foliowing statement of Western I’nion iH-ansactions will give a good 
idea of their methods: Table 4, Original investment, $ld0,0<X); original capital 
In 1832, .$240,(KH); capital stock in 1.S.58, $38.3,7(W.” 

Brownsville line \vaa $75,000, and was liouglit liy issuing stock, $2,(KX),000, so 
that in 1803 the Wi’stern Union plant, worlli $.30O.0(Xt, liad a total stock issue 
of $3.<XX),000. They declared a stock dividend in that year of ItX) [ler cent, thus 
Increasing their capitalization to $0,000,000. 

Then they issueti stock to buy other lines totaling $3,322,000 and declared a 
stock dividend of $1,678,000, bringing the total in 18<i4 to $11.0<kl,(X)0. 

Then they tleclared a stock ilividend of $11,0(K),000, increasing their capitaliza¬ 
tion so that in January, 1800, it was $22,000,000. 
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They issued stock to buy the Uiiitixt Stutes Telegraph Co., which' was worth 
?1,413,000. They i.ssuwl stock, $7,310,300. 

They purchased the American Telegraph Co., worth $1,500,000, by Issuing 
$11,833,100 of stock. That brought their total capitallzatlou In 1860 to $41,049,- 
400. Then they declared a stock dividend of $5,000,000. 

Then they purchased the American Union and Atlantic & Pacific Cos., 
worth $3,232,000 aside from the franchises by paying $23,000,000, but as the 
Western Union already owned over $4,000,000 of the Atlantic & Pacific the new 
Issue was only for $19,080,000. And then they declared a stock dividend of 
$15,000,000, bringing the total in 1884 to $80,000,000. 

Then they purchase<l the Mutual Union, worth about .$3,000,000, by issuing 
$15,000,000 in stock. The total stock in 18!>5 was .$95,000,000. 

Since that time they have Issued a lew short dividends, so that the present 
capitalization is about .$90,(X)0,000. 

I can't give you the exact figures on that. I thought I had It with me, but 
It is in the ueighborhooti of $99,t)00,000 out of a $100,000,t)00 of capitalization. 
They have underlying bonds of, I believe, .$32,000,000. That Is the history of 
the Western Union Telegi'apU Co.'s capitalization. 

With the I’ostal, the Cnmmcrclal Cable Co. purchased the full control of 
the I’ostul Telegraph Co. in ISO" by issuing $'20,000,000 in bonds to cover the 
purchase of tlie land lines. The capitalizatiou of the Commercial Cable Co. 
was $25,000,000. 

In 1904 the controlling interest of tlie Commercial Cable Co. and the 
Postal, namely, tlie JIcKay family, the JlcKay interests, organized an unin¬ 
corporated association under the laws of ilassachusetts with a capital of 
$50,000,000 with 4 per cent cumulative preferred stock and $50,000,000 of 
common, whicli was oll'ered in exchange for the $25,000,000 of Commercial 
Cable stock upon tlie basis of $200 wortli of preferred and .$‘200 worth of 
common McKay for each $100 worth of Commercial Cable stock. In other 
words, four for one. 

The Western Union has paid a 5 tier cent dividend upon its watered capital¬ 
ization, or did pay it for a number of yeaics iirior to 1907. At that time, 
as a result of one of tlie numerous strikes brought on by the inhuman, bar¬ 
barous treatment accorded its employees, their stock,', their dividend rate 
was reduced to nothing. They had to pay in scrip; tliey had no money. Then 
the rate was established of 3 [ler cent, until within tlie last year it was in¬ 
creased to 4 per cent. 

But I believe there is likely to be an increase in the rales inasmuch as they 
have filed a reiiort with the Public Service Conmilssion of Massachusetts 
showing that during the year ending .Tune 30, 1014, Ihey were able to re¬ 
duce oiieratiug exiienses $5,00(1,000, but I am afraid tliat the telegraph oper¬ 
ators contributed the most of it. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish that you would make any statement that you 
have to make with reference to the list tliat is kept liy the company in which 
the standing of the men is indicated, as well as their atliliation with any or¬ 
ganization ; I believe you call tliat a black list. I wish yiai would state what 
the actual operation of it has been under your observation, that is, whether 
or not it has been cmiiiilied with in instances and its ell'ect and anything 
you have to say about it. 

Mr. Ko.\knk.\mp. I heard the iiresident of the Western Union make the state¬ 
ment this morning that they did not maintain a black list. However, we will 
furnish the coininission" coidcs of the Western Union Co.'s discharge list, 
which was mailed to us from a railroad telegraph office, and in some of those 
lists which will be furnished there will be reference to wliere the superintend¬ 
ent of telegraiili on the Missouri Pacific was very anxious to locate the where¬ 
abouts of .some particular telegraph operator, 

I have seen the Western Union Telegraiih Co.’s discharge list at the office 
of a railroad telegraph superintendent, or the chief dispatcher. I saw it while 
working as a railroad telegrapher. 

In addition to that, we know from actual experience that the officials of 
the Western Union and the Postal exchange Information. We expect to be 
able to produce one piece of documentary evidence showing that to be a 
fact, while In numerous instancies that will he referred to- 

Chairman Walsh. Will you indicate the documentary evidence or the sub¬ 
stance of it. so that If anyone subseiiuently refers to it- 

Mr. Konknk Atte. Mr. Itussell will cover that. He will cover that part. He 
is the International secretary. 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Bussell Is your secretary? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. He wiil cover the proposition of the alleged black list? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What, in your opinion, Mr. Konenkamp, is the proper 
remedy for the conditions of which you complain in your industry? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The most important remedy for any body of workers is 
to protect them in their riglits to organize. I liuve been connected wltli the 
labor movement for nearly 20 years, and during that time it has Itetm my 
observation tliat wliere tlie right to organize was estabiislied the workers 
were tlioroughiy well tible to take care of themselves. It may be a new 
thought to some of the commission that the American Federation of Laiior 
is composed chiefly of organization.s in competitive Industries. 

That if you wouid comitare the list of union organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor witii the list of tlie large corporations listed on 
the New York Stock Kxchange that you would see that us the power of the 
employer Increases the power of organized labor has d(>(!reased in a thoroughly 
reasonable proportion, so that tlie chief factor is to establish the right to 
organize. 

With reference to the telegraphers in particular, as a public-service corpora¬ 
tion, we have felt that some method of protection must be afforded to the work¬ 
ers by the Government. Laws against blacklisting, against coercion uiion the 
part of employers or against prohibiting from discharging on account of his 
membersliip in any union, in church, or anything else, as they have done in the 
Western Union, and discharge them for talking to mo, would be of no benefit 
whatsoever. There must be somiUhing more substantial established. 

Wo have had experience under industrial disputes Investigation act of 
Canada. I lieard Mr. ('oinerford’s testimony this morning anil I felt that, in a 
measure, his suggestions with reference to puiillclty would he of value. I 
feel that the main benefit is likely to come through investigation, through com¬ 
pulsory investigation. I do not like the Canadian act, because It has been my 
exiierience tliat it holds the labor unions at hay while tlie employer shoots the 
union full of holes. For instance, wlien trying to secure a board of concilia¬ 
tion in a case where a subsidiary of the Western Union—the (ireat Northwest¬ 
ern—In Canada hail (\;*;harged a numlier of our men, tliey refused to deal with 
the committee or in any other way enti-r into collective bargaining. tVe were 
held in a position where we did not strike without running the risk of going 
to jail; but at tlie same time the olficiuls went around with a statement and 
compeiled the employees to sign that document, repudiating the organization 
and repudiating the committee that had been authorized to represent them. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did they hold you off? 

Mr. KoNENKAMf. From the 1st of February until the llth of .Inly—.'i months 
and 14 days. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That was while they were trying to make up the 
board, was it not? 

Mr. Konenk.\,\ip. No. First of all, by the company, they objected to our hav¬ 
ing a board, and that took tliri'e weeks to get a boaid. and two more to get the 
iioaril organized. We had a hearing one day, and then a representative of the 
company had a golf engagement or something that he had to attend to which 
delayed us again. Then the chairman of the board objected to another date 
because he had to attend a race meet, and even our representative had I rouble 
In making satisfactory dates for continuing the hearing. We met the first time 
on about April 5, and after we had a session for one.day wt; were continueil 
until May 24 and 2.'), and then we were continued until .Tuly 12. and on .Inly 12 
they concluded their hearing and, I believe, handed their award down on the 
13th or the 14th. 

Chairman Walsh. Outside of that particular thing. Is the I,emleux Act. gen¬ 
erally speaking, effective? Could it be made eff^ctivo, outside of the coercive 
features, or the features that might make for delay? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Why, yes; I believe that sometliing of that sort could lie 
made effective. Inasmuch as the Lemleux Act compels the employees to main¬ 
tain the statu quo and remain at work. It should prohibit the employer from 
discharging men during that period; It should facilitate the granting of the 
board; that would help. If the law, would require that the board continue 
their hearings until the matter was adjusted. It would all help, and probably 
tend to make the board a fairly workable proposition. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 10-18 
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Commlsslonpr O'Conneli,. The employer might get rid of his entire force 
(luring tlie time the hearing was taking place? 

Mr. Konenkamp. At the present time, yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And would not, under the law, be considered liable? 

Mr. Konenkamp. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He could get rid of all of his employees by the 
time the board rendered tlieir decision, and there might be no employees left? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Invariably they get rid of the agitators, so called—that is, 
the lenders In the movement—they Invariably are sncritlced under the Lemieux 
Act, where you get a hostile company such as the Western Union and Postal to 
deal with. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At any rate. It applies to public utilities? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; It applies to railroad transportation, street cars, and 
coal-ndning companies. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask you a question. 

Commis.sioner Lennon. 'Take the two li.sts that were stolen, one In St. Louis 
and one I believe in Ogden, tbe discharges that followed them; were they con¬ 
fined entirely to the names that were on the list? 

Mr. Konenk.\mi>. No; 1 presume not. Hut in the St. Louis instance I be¬ 
lieve the name of every man who was on the list was discharged. 

It was In Portland tluit tlie other names were stolen; no; not all of them 
were discharged. Quite a number were brought up and told they were nu'in- 
bers of the tmion and if they would surrender their cards they would be per¬ 
mitted to go back. 

Commissioner Lennon. I do not mean were they all discharged, but were 
there people discliarged that were not at all on the list? Tliere might only be 
a hundred of them discharged that were on the list, hut there were others that 
were not on your list at all discharged? 

Mr. KoNEXK.vifP. I tididv tliat tliere were some, but not many. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat efforts have you made, or the executive offi¬ 
cers of your organization, for a conference with the officials of the telegraph 
companies looking toward recognition of your union and the transaction of col¬ 
lective bargaining with them? 

Mr. Konenkamp. When I was elected to the office In 1908 I figured that in 
view of Mr. dowry’s attitude, wlio was then presideuP qiid general manager, 
that it would be worthless as long as Clowry was at the head of things. 

M’hen Theodore N. Vail was elected prt'sideut of the Western Union I had 
hoiied that perliaiis a new era had come. So I arranged for a conference with 
Mr. Vail and met him in January of 1911. I talked to him at some length 
with reference to tlie organization and the warfare that the Western Union 
had carried on for 50 years against any organization on the iinrt of the em¬ 
ployees. He was very friendly, expressed sympathy for the operators, that the 
conditions under which tliey worked were disgraceful, and wanted to know 
my views. 

I outlined our negotiations with tlie Canadian Pacific and suggested to him 
that some arrangement wliereby he would deal with a committee of employi'es 
collectively and estalilish a system of rules, not tu'ce.ssarlly recognizing the 
union, but .simply dealing collectively and not discriminating against union men, 
might tend to relieve the situation that he found in tiie telegrapliers. 

He sai(i he hoptsi to make conditions so good that it woiihl not be necessary 
to liave an organization of employees. He said be was going to take the mat¬ 
ter up with his executive committee, and for me to remind him at a little later 
date, say, in a month, of |lie matter, and he would let me know. 

I wrote to Iiiin on the LSth of Feliruary and reminded him of his promise of 
a conference, liiit received no reply. And about tliat time what we call the 
wrecking crew was very bu.sy In the West. 'They had located a number of 
meniliers in Helena. Mont.; they had discharged them and told them plainly 
that unionism was the reason for tlielr discharge. This jiractice extended to 
other cities, until I had a list of aliout 8 or 10 dilTerent iioints where they were 
engaged in this particular warfare. I wrote to Mr. Vail and told him that If 
that was going to be their attitude lie miglit as well tell me aliout it. so we 
could consider the matter ended and wltlulraw. I received a reply from Vice 
I’resldent Carlton, now president, saying that Mr. Vail was out of the city, 
and that he would be back, and then the matter would be brought to his at¬ 
tention. 

I saw Mr. Vail again in May and outlined the conditions to him, what the 
various superintendents had said, how they were going to exterminate the 
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union inside of a year, and that General Superintendent Gaunt on the Paclflc 
coast had outlined a system to put the union out of business, and that they were 
going to follow It; told him all these things, with strong emphasis. He con¬ 
demned such a state of affairs, saying, “ My Go<l, the conditions of the telegra¬ 
phers is nearly absolute slavery.” Tlion he added, “ I was in Chicago recently 
and the thing that Impressed me In my visit to that office was the complete 
absence of any look of hope upon the faces of the men that were employed 
there. And when I returned to New York I tohl my directors that I had sug¬ 
gested tp one of the local officials in Chicago that they ought to put a sign up 
over the door reading, ‘Abandon all hope ye who enter here.’ ” 

I thought that it was very strong language. I felt quite enthused over it, 
but, as Mr. Carlton said, I was mislead. I believed that a man making those 
statements, as president of the concern, might be willing to do something. 
However, since we are told the executive committee dictates the policy, and 
that may he the reason. But Mr. Vsill continued, “Mr. Konenkamp, if you can 
give me the facts, if you cun show that my superintendents tire acting In the 
way that you say they are acting and furnish me witli the proof, someboily is 
going to walk the plank, and they are going to walk mighty quick.” Well, I 
felt that several superintendents needed to be disehargeil, and 1 felt happy 
over that. So I prepared the stiitement. Mr. Vail gave them the full details, 
and it resulted in correspondence which I will file witli the commission, a copy, 
showing the whole tiling, outlining tlie cases In detail. 

He replied that I carried the question too far. Finally, at another conference 
In August of that year, at which he says he was between the devil and the 
deep sea and didn’t know what to do; that he would like to see the men have 
an organization; that he believed that the telegraphers were unjustly treated; 
and that there was ah-solutely no reason why the higher officials should not 
stop this persecution of the employees. But he saiil until tve can get a perfect 
organization of employees and one of employers whereby the equities of both 
sides will he absolutely protected, and where there will not he any encroachment 
upon the part of the employees and no encroachinent tqion the part of the em¬ 
ployer, I am afraid we can’t have it, Mr. Koneidcamp. I suggested to him 
that he was talking of heaven and not of a labor union. 

I said that I thought that in any event that the human element would hove 
to he considered evey»possihle way whereby we might use tlie principle of arbi¬ 
tration; but he raised an objection t» everything, that in arbitration it was a 
case whi-re some one had to compromise, and he was opposed to compromise of 
every kind. Finally I told him it was my impression that he was in favor of 
an organization such as Mr. Itooley spoke of. He wanted to know what that 
was, and I said it was one in which there were no dues, no benefits, and damn 
few members. He laughed and said he didn’t think lie went quite so far ns 
that, hut in view of later developments, I think he did. 

After this conversation I started on my western trip, and then the warfare 
broke out In earnest, and as I said before, while the officials may decry criminal 
methods, while they may decry the criminal method's of their employees, never¬ 
theless at any time any of their employees use violent means of getting infor¬ 
mation tliey were always ready to take and use it to the best of their advantage. 

Commi.ssioner Lk.vnon. What would he the attitude, or is the attitude, of your 
union now, as to opening negotiations to bring about the necessary good feeling 
between the telegraphers and the administration of the company? 

Mr. Konenkamp. There is only one thing that we have asked for, and that Is 
the right to organize. If the Western Ibilon and I’ostal were willing to establish 
a system such as Is in efl'ect on the Canadian Pacify, nanady, a set of rules 
brlelly outlining the rights of the einployttes, and establishing the rates of wages, 
I should be perfectly satisfied to let everything else work out accordingly. 
We tlnd that In each Instance the employer says, “ We are willing to deal with a 
‘ responsible organization,’ ” but I don’t know how they expect the telegraphers 
of the United States to create a responsible organization when every time a man 
joins openly, tlie spotters of tlie Western tJnion and the officials tiroceed to 
crucify him. 

Speaking of the responsibility of the company, I believe that the officials of 
the company should consider their own res))onslhility, not only as officials of the 
company, but ns citizens of the United Slates, and stop their pre.sent methods. 
If limy were willing to do anything within ri'ason, we certainly would be de¬ 
lighted to cooperate with them; and if it were a question of personality, or the 
personal of either Mr. Itu.ssell, the International .secretary, or myself, 1 am 
here to state that if it were to be the price of the Western Union Telegraph Co, 
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establishing such relation with Its employees, that within 90 days after they had 
established contractual relations with their employees and established a sys¬ 
tem such as the Canadian I’acitic has, that both Mr. Bussell and myself would 
be only too glad to resign and let the men elect others to take our places. There 
is only one thing we are interestetl In, and that Is the welfare of the teleg¬ 
raphers of the United States. 

I have tried, while president, to conduct myself as a man should at all times; 
any person who has had contractual negotiations with me, or with our union, 
at any time, will say that we have always acted in an honorable and .upright 
manner. If the Western Union Investigated our records I think they will have 
to admit that we are in this position, that we are willing to go the limit before 
this commission; we are willing to outline anything the commission wants to 
know, and we are not afraid of any comeback from any sources; we are ab- 
.sohitely clear and aboveboard in our dealings and stand so at all times. If 
there was any (luestion of personality, or responsil)llity Involved, I would be 
glad to have the company otflcials say with wliom they would agree to the 
principle of collective bargaining, and I feel salislied that the workers, the 
telegraphers of tlie I'ldted States, would go a long way to cooperate with them, 
since we then would see some hope for tlie freedom we are striving for. 

Chairman Walsii. (’(uumlssioner Aishton wishes to ask you another ques¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner Aishtov. You quoted from Parsons's Telegraph Monopoly, I 
think it was? 

Mr. Konenkajjp. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner .Visuton'. What is it? 

Mr. Konevkamp. A hook written hy Frank Parsons about IS!)(), outlining the 
.abuses of the telegraith up to that time. 

Commissioner Aishto.v. Ami it was an argument in favor of tin* governmental 
ownership of the telegraph, and so used? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The argument was in favor of Covernment ownership of 
the telegraph, and so used. 

Conimissi(mer AisinoN. -tnd is lie tlie same jiarty you quoted from, I have 
forgotten just the te.vt, wtien you spoke of the rosy clieeks of the fresh young 
victims, etc.? 

Mr. Ko.ne.nkaup. Y’es, sir. • , 

Commissioner Ai.siiion. Is that in thi»t book? 

.Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you any ix'rsonal knowledge of the age and 
service of wliat you might call the operators liolding long Jobs in the Western 
Union oflice, take in Chicago? Is there a fair proportion of the men that 
liavo been in the service quite awliile, or tire lliey all waiting outside? 

Mr. Konenkamp. There is a fair proportion outside, but tliere is a large 
nuniber on the waiting list, and we lind this condition prevailing and gradually 
increasing, of eliminating the men avIio have been in the service for somi* time. 

Commissioner Aishton. But tliere are quite a number of old men? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Y’es. 

Commissioner Aishton. About this Canadian I.eniiens Act; ns I understand 
it you have sttited that your chief objei'tion to tiiat act is tliat it does not main¬ 
tain the statu quo; in otlier words, it gives one side opportunity to prepare 
for a strike, and on the otiicr hand get rid of the leaders of the strike. 

Mr. Konenkamp. Tliat is one thing. 

Commissioner Aishton. Is there any other olijection? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, .>iir; the long-drawn out iiroeess, and also the difficulty 
in getting a boari^. ... , , , 

Commissioner Aishton. You, I believe, agree with the principle that public- 
service corporations, and the employees of public-service corporations, are in 
just a little different position witli the public than what you might call plain 
Industrial organizations, do yqu not? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner O’Connell wishes to ask you a question. 

Commissioner ()’Con nei.t.. Do you Imlleve the public ownership of telegraph 
companies or lines would make a fair employer—^to do that? 

Jlr Konenkamp. I should think that it would be a wonderful improve¬ 
ment over present conditions, although our organization in committing itself 
to the iloctrlne of Government ownership does so with this restriction, that 
the right to organize sliall be maintained and established. 
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Commissioner O’Conneli.. Tlie rlglit is not given in any way where the 
Government acts as the control, as, for Instance, In the Postal Service? 

Mr. Konenkamp. No ; not entirely. Yet It la given to a greater extent than 
It is in the Western Union. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Well, isn’t there a very great opposition to It? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; on the part of snporniimeraries and minor officials 
particularly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It depends largely on the man who is to adminis* 
ter It? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Chiefly. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Would the extension of the law now known as 
the Neu’Iands law, wlddi applies to railway service and transportation, If 
that were extended, would It be heneflcial. 

Mr. Konenkamp. Wliy, In dealing with tlie Western t^nion and Postal, I 
am afraid not, for this reason, tliat with any organized effort for us, they 
woidd have no hesitancy in refusing to deal with any concern of that kind 
wliere tliey were permitte<l to act voluntarily; that they would refuse to 
arliitrate. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Do you think the creation of a department hy the 
Government to which Industrial disputes, regardless of whetlier for trans¬ 
portation or industrial concerns, tliat the influence of tlie Government beliind 
such a board would not lie liencfleial and that cor|iorations would not come in 
and moot with rejiresentatives of their employees or organizations of tlieir 
employees? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I liave had a little experience within tlie last two weeks 
at St. Uouis in connection with these men tliat were discliarged. I wont down 
there to call a strike—ratlier, to permit them to go on a strike, because I can 
not call a strike; tlie men themselves laid voted to strike to reinstate tlie men. 
Tlie local union had applied to tlie Department of Labor for a conciliator to 
come in and try to adjust the matter. Tlie local superintendent tliere declared 
emphatically tliat unionism was not the cause of their being discliarged. He 
gave a number of reasons that were proven to be not well founded, to say the 
least, and finally the company agreed to reinstate all the men. But tliey have 
not kept faith so far, and I tliink Ihc only way they will i-einstato tliem is 
when tliose men are iv-ady to surrimder their union cards. So the department, 
as it is worked at ^ho present time# I don't think is sufficiently effective to 
cope with concerns siicli as tlie \Vestern Union and tlie Postal 'Telegruph Co., 
and of other corporations controlling large monopolies of eniiiloyment. 

Coiumlssioner O'Connell. That was representatives of tlie United States 
Labor Department? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is a department of labor within Itself? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or rather it is a department of mediation within 
Itself? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am speaking of a larger function than that, 
Iiowever—a function that you may know of in Kngland, in which there is a 
lioard created, tliat board composed of workmen and employers and tlie public. 
And when that board suggests or asks repri'sentatives to come before them, 
it Sturts with the Influence of th(> Government and of the people, both labor 
and capital, and of the so-called public. 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; the wages board you speak of. 

Coinmi-ssioner O’Connei.l. Yes, sir; that that Influence, with the Government 
beliind it, purely voluntarily in every sense, that iniblic opinion would be bound 
to find an expression that even the most arbitrary would find it pleasant to 
abide by. Do you think that such a board might be establlsheil in this 
country that even the most arbitrary employer^ that you might have in mind 
would find it convenient to take part? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have not looked into the operations of the wages board 
quite as closely as I might have. Is this the system in effect in New Zealand, 
where a judge recently suspended all of the workings of the-wages board? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; oh, no. The New Zealand transaction is en¬ 
tirely different. 

Mr. Konenkamip. Well, I don’t know so much about the English board. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The New Zealand board would come nearer tlie 
Canadian board. 
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Commissioner Aishton. I would like to ask one (luestiou, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly, Mr. Aishton. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are you familiar with the operation of Government 
ownership of telegraph lines In Great Britain? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have read a great deal of It. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you any knowledge as to whether there has 
been a large linproveniont to the conditions of the people working in that 
service under Government ownership? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have a brief summary here called “Tlie Deadly Parallel” 
we publisheil at one time. [Beads:] 

“English telegraplis: Immediate Improvement in wages and hours after 
Government took telegraplis. In 1870 only 39 per cent of total revenue went 
into wages under private ownership; by 187.5 this had risen to 52 per cent. 

“United Slates telegraiihs: In 1870 oiierators received a maximum of $115 to 
$125 per month. Denied better wages, they struck. 

“English tel('graidi.s; From I.SSI to 1895 wages Increased $150 to $200 per 
annum and hours sliortened oue-seveuth. Conditions vastly better than those 
that prevailed in 1870. 

“ United .states Telegraplis: T’p to 1883 wages had been reduced 30 to 40 per 
cent, and the maximum paid $80 and $.85 per month. This forced a strike. Con¬ 
ditions much worse tlian in 1870. 

“English telegraphs: I'roiu isti5 three additional Increases in wages made 
up to present time. 1807. 1005. Itl08. 

“United States telegraphs: Beductions continued until 1907. the maximum 
had reached $75 per month, the cost of living meanwliile having Increased 40 
per cent. Anotlier strike In protest against existing conditions. 

" English telegraplis: On 1895, 72 per cent of total revenue went Into wages, 
probably larger to-day, 

“United .States telegraphs: Less than .50 per cent of total revenue in wages 
to-day. 

“English telegraphs: An eight-hour day and seven-hour night Is the rule, 
which has prevailed for many years. 

“ United States telegraphs: Nine-hour day and seven and one-half hour night 
have been the prevailing hours since 18.83. 

“English telegraphs: Overtime infro<iiient and ojitional. Sundays ,and holi¬ 
days paid at rate of time and one-half. , 

“ United States telegraphs: Overtime almost daily and compulsory; paid for at 
rate of seven hours for overtime, either day or night, 

“English telegraphs: Tenure of employment secure. Bights protected by 
civil service and by an organization recognized liy the post office department. 
Postmaster general meets and confers witli committees concerning grievances 
in the .service. Men rise automaticaliy to highest pay. 

“United States telegraphs: Absolutely no security of employment. Men at 
mercy of self-sei-king minor officials. lanigth of service and ability no determin¬ 
ing factors in wages paid Individuals. Bight of organization denied; right of 
petition denied ; discharge and lilack list the penalty, and no apiieal -- 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). Pardon me. What is that quoted 
from, .Mr. Konenkamp? 

Mr. Konenkamp. This is from our own .lournal. 

Commissioner Aishton. Gatliered liy yourselves? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir; bat gathered from various statistics. 

Commissioner .Aishton. We will be glad to have you submit that to the com¬ 
mission, but what 1 inirticiilarly wanted lo Inquire was this: The difference as 
to the living cniidltloiis. Mages, and that kind of thing as to the people omidoyed 
In that craft under (lovernnient nwnership there and in the United States. 
Have yon any Information as to that? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; we have iiiforiiiatlon with reference to it that goes to 
slum’- 

Commissioner Aisiito.v (interrupting). AVould you mind submitting it to the 
commission? 

Mr. Konenk.vmp. Yes, sir; we will submit that and show what our wages are 
as conqiared witli theirs. 

Chairman AVai.sii. And give us all that data? 

Commissioner G’Connei.i.. And with that, Mr. Konenkamp, the result enjoyed 
by tin- piihlic—timt is, tlie cost of telegraphing In Great Britain us compared 
witli that in the United States? 

(Tlie witness sulmiitted copy of the Commercial Telegraphers' Journal, Vol. X, 
No, (5, June. 1912, containing the data referred to.) 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson has a question or two. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Following up this question of Government owner¬ 
ship a little further, Mr. Konenkamp, are you familiar with the facts as to con¬ 
ditions that obtain on the Inter-Oolouial road owned by the Dominion of Canada 1 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have a fair knowledge through knowing a number of teleg¬ 
raphers who are operators. 

Commissioner Garretson. And are the organizations met and dealt with on 
that road precisely as on the other Canadian rallwaysV 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you familiar with the conditions on the Panama 
Railway, owned by this Government? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Why, In a general way, through i)ersoual acquaintance 
with people who are operators and have worked for it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are comudttees representing tlie employees on the 
Panama Railway met and dealt with? 

Mr. Konenka.mp. I am not sure about that, t)ut I know the railroa<l telegra¬ 
phers have an organization. I am not sure that they have a sciiedule or not; I 
know they are allowed to organize at least, and I presume that means con¬ 
tractual relations. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4.3,') ji. m., Monday. April 12, an adjournment was taken until 
10 a. in. Tuesilay, April 13, 1015.) 


Chtcaoo, III., 

Tuvsilay, April IS, 1015—10 a. m. 

Present: Cliairnian Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, Aishton, O’Connell, and 
Gai’retson. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Mr. Konenkamj). will you jilease resume the stand? 
Commissioner O’Conneli will ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask you a question. Mr. Konenkamp, 
and you need not answer it if yon do not think It proper. What metliod do you 
imi'siie to enroll your members wlio are employed by tlie Western ITnion or the 
I’ostal Telegrapli (o*.? If the companies liave a system of spotting your mera- 
bi'Ts, and your meifiliers know that It is against the policy of the companies to 
employ union telegraphers, what is the method you have of enrolling and keep¬ 
ing them? You need not answer that question unless you desire. 

Mr. Konenkamp. Wo have several raethod.s of enrolling those members. Of 
course, where tiiey desire it we issue nieml)ershii) cards in their own name, hut 
on account of the system of espionage maintained and on account of the com¬ 
plaints made that the companies will even rille tlie lockers of the men and will 
get spotters In their rooms, and comiitaiuls of a ntimber of other kinds whereby 
they get information, we arratige with some of our members who are not in 
the enuiloy of the company to carry those memhersliips; for instance, 1 have 
friends who are on the riH'ords as S. .1. Konenkamp No. 2, S. .1. Konenkamp No. 
3, 4, 3, etc., and from time to time we are likely to get communications from 
our local secretary saying, “Find herewith initiation fees and dues; send us 
10 <ards in tiny names and w’e will lie resiKinsihle for them.” So we Imme¬ 
diately procwd to issue cards utidcr an tdias, ami tliere are a great many 
memhers of our orgnization of wliom we liave no record except under assumed 
names, since they find their rights as American citizens are so abridged that 
they dare not exercise the least of them without punisliment. 

Commissioner O’fjoNNEt.L. I'o you have a record* of enrolling them numer¬ 
ically? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes: we use ntimhers. certillcate No. ,3.570, certificate No. 
.3578, or N. No. 290, almost atiy comlilnatioti. I presume we liave the names of 
all of the greatest patriots of America on otir list, from George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson dowti, Imt we do not know wfio they are. 

Coinmlssioner G’CoNNtci.i,. Yon liave nieniliers, then, employed by both the 
Western Union and the Postal Telegraph Cos.? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Oh, yea; they have not succeeded In wiping out our mem¬ 
bership entirely. We have found that their sjiotter system is so fine that we 
can figure that the chances are about 10 to 1 in our favor, namely, that the 
Western Union discharges 9 nonunion men for every union man. That was 
the record when they stole the Information from me. 
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Commissioner Aishton. I would like to ask one (luestiou, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly, Mr. Aishton. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are you familiar with the operation of Government 
ownership of telegraph lines In Great Britain? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have read a great deal of It. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you any knowledge as to whether there has 
been a large linproveniont to the conditions of the people working in that 
service under Government ownership? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have a brief summary here called “Tlie Deadly Parallel” 
we publisheil at one time. [Beads:] 

“English telegraplis: Immediate Improvement in wages and hours after 
Government took telegraplis. In 1870 only 39 per cent of total revenue went 
into wages under private ownership; by 187.5 this had risen to 52 per cent. 

“United Slates telegraiihs: In 1870 oiierators received a maximum of $115 to 
$125 per month. Denied better wages, they struck. 

“English tel('graidi.s; From I.SSI to 1895 wages Increased $150 to $200 per 
annum and hours sliortened oue-seveuth. Conditions vastly better than those 
that prevailed in 1870. 

“ United .states Telegraplis: T’p to 1883 wages had been reduced 30 to 40 per 
cent, and the maximum paid $80 and $.85 per month. This forced a strike. Con¬ 
ditions much worse tlian in 1870. 

“English telegraphs: I'roiu isti5 three additional Increases in wages made 
up to present time. 1807. 1005. Itl08. 

“United States telegraphs: Beductions continued until 1907. the maximum 
had reached $75 per month, the cost of living meanwliile having Increased 40 
per cent. Anotlier strike In protest against existing conditions. 

" English telegraplis: On 1895, 72 per cent of total revenue went Into wages, 
probably larger to-day, 

“United .States telegraphs: Less than .50 per cent of total revenue in wages 
to-day. 

“English telegraphs: An eight-hour day and seven-hour night Is the rule, 
which has prevailed for many years. 

“ United States telegraphs: Nine-hour day and seven and one-half hour night 
have been the prevailing hours since 18.83. 

“English telegraphs: Overtime infro<iiient and ojitional. Sundays ,and holi¬ 
days paid at rate of time and one-half. , 

“ United States telegraphs: Overtime almost daily and compulsory; paid for at 
rate of seven hours for overtime, either day or night, 

“English telegraphs: Tenure of employment secure. Bights protected by 
civil service and by an organization recognized liy the post office department. 
Postmaster general meets and confers witli committees concerning grievances 
in the .service. Men rise automaticaliy to highest pay. 

“United States telegraphs: Absolutely no security of employment. Men at 
mercy of self-sei-king minor officials. lanigth of service and ability no determin¬ 
ing factors in wages paid Individuals. Bight of organization denied; right of 
petition denied ; discharge and lilack list the penalty, and no apiieal -- 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). Pardon me. What is that quoted 
from, .Mr. Konenkamp? 

Mr. Konenkamp. This is from our own .lournal. 

Commissioner Aishton. Gatliered liy yourselves? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir; bat gathered from various statistics. 

Commissioner .Aishton. We will be glad to have you submit that to the com¬ 
mission, but what 1 inirticiilarly wanted lo Inquire was this: The difference as 
to the living cniidltloiis. Mages, and that kind of thing as to the people omidoyed 
In that craft under (lovernnient nwnership there and in the United States. 
Have yon any Information as to that? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; we have iiiforiiiatlon with reference to it that goes to 
slum’- 

Commissioner Aisiito.v (interrupting). AVould you mind submitting it to the 
commission? 

Mr. Konenk.vmp. Yes, sir; we will submit that and show what our wages are 
as conqiared witli theirs. 

Chairman AVai.sii. And give us all that data? 

Commissioner G’Connei.i.. And with that, Mr. Konenkamp, the result enjoyed 
by tin- piihlic—timt is, tlie cost of telegraphing In Great Britain us compared 
witli that in the United States? 

(Tlie witness sulmiitted copy of the Commercial Telegraphers' Journal, Vol. X, 
No, (5, June. 1912, containing the data referred to.) 
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In working the leased line wires was referred to the chief operator, and he took 
It np with the telegraph operator, so my .answer would probably he yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Speaking of your agreements with the C. P. R., In 
which seniority governed by fitness and ability, you stateel that the superin¬ 
tendent was the judge as to the tltness and ability under the agreement ? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The telegraph olticials are; yes. 

Commissioner Garretsov. But under that system it lays the burden of proof 
on that ottlelal to show that be is untit? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Oh, yes. We would object to any favoritism; just a com¬ 
plaint that a man was incompetent, unle.ss they were able to prove it. 

Commissioner (Jarrktson. Hack in '70, 1870, that l)eing tile dale (pioled. were 
not the old rates of employees, when the wage ran from $.55 to $11.5—I think 
those were the figures quoteil—was it cot a fact that the best jobs were, as a 
rule, or largely, lield liy favorites? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Well- 

Commissioner Carhet.son (Interruptingl. Favoritism ruled In tlie service? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have read those complaints in the telegi’aph papers of 
that time. That complaint was made. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat same practice maintained tliere as it did in 
other pursuits? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; I would suspect so. It has been my experience that 
without any organizations on the railroads that favoritism rules tliere. 

Commissioner Garrctson. Tliat is all. 

Commi.ssioner Aishton. I assume, Mr. Konenkamp, that you gave testimony 
ns to your service witli the telegraph companies. I was unfortunately absent 
when that was given. Wlien was your last connection with the service—with 
the telegraph company? 

Mr. koNENKAjip. With the, telegraph company? 

Mr. Aishton. Yes. 

.Mr. Konenkamp. I left tlie railroad service in 1901. I worked a short time 
for the Postal, and I am very thankful I never worked for the Western Union. 
1 worked for lirokers from 1901 until 1908, cliieliy in tlie New York .Stock Kx- 
chunge houses, until I was eiected president. 

Commissioner Aishton. In 190.8 yon were elected itresident? 

Mr. Konenkamp. FJifcted president; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat is iill.’Tliank yon. 

Acting Cliairman I.k.nnon. Is tliere unytliing more you liave to submit? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; I have a few matters that I want to sulnnit. 

The first of all Is a reference to our general statement, and we snhmitted a 
rather lengthy brief, of wliich the commission lias a copy. It was filed on 
.luly 9. I would like that to be made a part of our report. 

(See Konenkamp Exliiliit No. 2.) 

I also have a copy of the financial statement which was quoted yesterday 
which 1 sliall file for correction, if there sliould be.nnytliing—any sllglit dis¬ 
parity in figures. I have looked over and found my calculations were correct. 

(The paper Iicre referred to liy the witness was received in evidence and will 
he found among tlie exhibits at the end of this suliject—Konenkamp Kxlilliit 
No. 3.) 

.\cting Clialrinan Lennon. The fiiuim ial report of the Western Union Co.? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Of the Western Union and the Postal. 

I also promised to file a copy of tlio Western Union 'I'elegrapli Co. application 
for employment, and I shall file a copy of the Postal later. 

(The forms referred to, each eiititleil “Application f«r eiiipleymeut,” in both 
the Western Union and Postal Telegraph Cos., were submitted in printed 
form.) 

I spoke of a letter wliich I liad witli reference to the position of (lie Cainidian 
Pacific in dealing with their organization, wliere tlie general manager expres.sed 
his satisfaction with our contractual relations. • 

(See Konenkamp Exhibit No. 1, heretofore referred to.l 

I would also like to file a rather lengihy letter, describing conditions in 
detail In the Kansas City office, for example, of the Western Union. 

(The paper here referred to by the witness appears among the exhibits at 
the end of tills subject as “ Konenkamp Exliibit No. 4.”) 

I would not like to burden the commission and read that unless you desire it. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. If It Is a matter of record It can be put Into the 
record. 
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Mr. Konknkamp. And I would also like to file tfie same thing as applying 
to the Postal Telegraph Co. In Philadelphia. 

(The paper here referred to by the witness appears as “Konenkamp Exhibit 
No. 5.”) 

And also as to Blrinliigham, Ala. 

(The paper here referred to by the witness appears as “ Konenkamp Exhibit 
No. 6.”) 

Acting Chairman I.knnon. And those are written by whom? 

Mr. Konknkamp. Written by our local secretaries at the particular points. 
We would not lu'i-mlt the names of our members to be known as far as i)os- 
sible, because that would mean discharge. 

Commissioner Aishton. These people, who wrote _the.se letters, were em- 
ployt'd in these olliccs either at tiie time of writing or previously? 

Mr. Konknkamp. Oli, yes; they are all persons who have been employed in 
these particular ollices and within tlie last two years. In one instance. And I 
will say tliat they stated that they had gathered the information from men 
wlio are .still in the service. 

(»li, yes; this is that geneiad statement I referred to [i)resentlng a file of 
papers |. 

(Tiie papers presented by the witness appear among the exhibits at the end 
of this subject ns “Konenkamp Exlnbit No. 2.”) 

Now, on tlic question of speeding up—no, I .shall leave that for some of tiie 
others to take up. Tliat Is all. 

Chairman Wai..sii. That Is all. then. Thank you, Mr. Konenkamp. You will 
be permanently excused; but remain in attendance, we miglit want you. 

Mr. Belvldere Brooks. » 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BELVIDERE BROOKS. 

Chairman Wat..sh. Blease state your name. 

Mr. Bkooks. Belvldere Brooks. 

Clialrman Walsh. Wliere do you reside, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. New York City. 

Clniirman Wat.sh. What is your business, please? 

Mr. Brooks. A vice president of the Western Union Tek'graph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please* slate generally your duties as vice 
president of the company. 

Mr. Brooks. My duties at tiie present time are quite general. I have no 
special assignment, and have not had for two years—over two years. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you formerly general niauager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Brooks. I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of tiie board of directors? 

Mr. Brooks. I am not. . 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the executive committee? 

Mr. Brooks. I am not. 

Chalrniiin Walsh. You say your duties are general. I wish you would be 
a little more definite on that so far as the comiainy is <'oncerned? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, my duties are special assignments; certain matters will 
be assigned to me. 

Clmirman Walsh. Of what general nature, financial or- 

Mr. Brooks. Financial, and dealing with railroads, railroad contracts, etc.— 
work of tliat klntl. * 

Chairman Walsh. In your capacity as the general managiT of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., to what extent did you direct the labor policy of the 
company ? 

Mr. Brooks. Only so far ns the iiolicy of the company was laid down to me. 
I had nothing to do with making tliat policy—never. 

Chairman Walsh. Who laid down the policy of Ihe company to you? 

Mr. Brooks. The president. Barden me. Mr. Walsh, I say the president, but 
that is not quite correct, because, while I was general manager and prior to 
the time I was general manager, the president did not, but the chairman of 
the executive committee did. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Edward J. Hall. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would_ tell what that policy was that 
was laid down to you, Mr. Brooks. 
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Mr. Bsooks. Well, we were opposed to any Commercial Telegraphers of 
America; I believe that Is the name of the order. 

Chairman Walsh. When was tlmt policy laid down to you, please? 

Mr. Brooks. As fur back as I cun remember, Mr. Walsli. 

Cl)uinnan Walsh. Tliat would take it buck liow far? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I entered the service in 1871. I should say prior to 18.S3. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you niaiutain that p(jlicy throughout the years 
and down to the time that you retired us general manager? 

Mr. Brooks. With a short interval In 1907; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give your reasons lor that attitude, 
whether or not, alter the policy was laid down to you, you investigated the 
Justice of It and your reasons, if you have any, for opposing tills particular 
organization. 

Mr. Brooks. I opposed it individually because it was the policy of tlie tele¬ 
graph company. We had a strike in 1883 wlilch lasted about 30 days. All 
I know abotU that is hearsay, you miglit say; that I was not in New York. 
I have not any alisolute information on the subject. But my information is 
that some time prior to the 1st of July, I think it was In 18,83, llie Western 
Union Telegraph Co. were approached—or its ollicers in New York—by a 
committee not composed of its own employees, but of outside ptsiple; 1 think 
a man by the name of .Tohn (Campbell was the chairman of it—whiih com¬ 
mittee asked for the recognition of a union, and a schedule of pay. Prior to 
this, a short time previous, increases had been made in the wages and the 
working conditions of the operators, wliich, I think, practically amounted to 
an increase of 20 per cent in their earning caiiacity. Becatise of the com¬ 
pany declining to deal with this I'omiuittee, a strike was called. That strike 
lusted for about 30 days, and tlie men went back to work. 

Chairman Walsh. That Was wliai year, Mr. lirooks? 

Mr. Brooks. 1883. After tliat until 1007 there was more or le.ss agitation 
among our peojtle and the policy of the company was not to employ men 
who belonged to this uidon. Early in the year of 1907 or the latter part 
of loot! some of the employees—I think at Louisville, and perhaps at Chi¬ 
cago—sent a letter to the president of the Western lOiion In New York, 
Col. (dowry, asldng for an adjustment (d' wages and improvement in working 
conditions. Tlic Ijt'of March, 1907, a horizontal Increase of 10 per cent 
was given to the o])erators. A llttl(» later on, iibout 800 of tlie operators em¬ 
ployed in the Chicago odice joined the union. The comiiany did not make 
any objection to It. Tlie policy seinncd to change, or did change, and no 
objection was made to our employees joining tlie union from that time up to, 
I think, in August—the following August. 

In June—I have .some papers here. I had better refresh my memory if you 
want the actual dates. In June, 1007, Dr. Neill, wlio was tlien the Uniteil 
States Commissioner of Labor, came to New York, and in a conference witli 
Col. Clowry, who w.Ys then iiresident, myself, and others—I was at tliat time 
general superlnteinU'iit of the eastern division ot llie YY'estern Union Tele¬ 
graph Co.—lie stated there was great unrt'st among our employei's and un¬ 
less something was done to sa'tisfy the demand that there was going to be 
a strike. They claimed that tlie 10 per cent increase had not bemi univer¬ 
sally .applied. Tliey claimed that we were discrlmiiiating against union labor. 
Dr. Neill endeavored to have an agreement made between the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. and tlie Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of Amei'ica. Col. 
Clowry declined to make such an agreement; but did agree witli Dr. Neill 
on certain facts that were to be applied: Dr. NeilJ. to iiijiko an agreement 
with the Commercial Telegraphers’ Uiiiiai of America—that is, he was the go- 
between between the two inlerests. I have here the original—or rather the 
press copy of Col. dowry’s letter to Mr. Neill, which deals with this matter 
before the strike of 1907. Shall 1 r(>ad that? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you may, jiloase. , 

Mr. Brooks. It is dated June 20. 1907. [Heading:] 

“ Hon. C. P. Neill, 

“Commissioner of Labor, Washington. 

“Dear Sir: Referring to the conference held between yourself and me and 
other ofticers of the YY’estern Union Telegrapli Co., and having in view the 
possible grave Inconvenience to the public following any general Interruption 
to our business, 1 am glad to make clear to you the position occupied by the 
Western Union Telegi-aph Co. in regard to this whole matter. As to the state¬ 
ments made by persons In no way connected with this company that the 10 
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I»r cent Increase ({ranted by the tele(!raph company on March 1 last has not 
been applied to all salaried telegraphers, I desire to say that the teleipraph 
company announced this increase In good faith and is carrying it out in good 
faith, and that if any case can be found in which the increase was not 
granted it will be corrected at once. The statement also being made that the 
telegraph company Is endeavoring to neutralize the 10 per cent advance by 
the application of a so-called sliding scale is without foundation. There is 
not such practice in effect; nor is there any intention of putting it into 
effect by the managenient of this company. The standard of salaries for 
regular positions as established by the Increase of March 1 will be main¬ 
tained, and the company will pay any man appointed or promoted to any 
position the salary attache<] to that position after that increase, and will pay 
to extra men the salaries in effect for their work ns of March 1, Inclusive, of 
the 10 per cent increase. This company has not discriminated against nor 
will it discriminate against any employee of the company because of aftilia- 
ti<ai or nonaflliation with any organization; and if it can be shown to me 
that any subordinate has dismissed or discriminated against any telegrapher 
because of atliliation with any organization, such telegraiiher shall be restored 
to his position without prejudice.” 

Chairman Wai.sii. Whtit was the date of tliat increase, please? 

•Mr. UiiooKS. First of Slarch, 1!K)7. [Continues reaiiing:] 

“As evidence of the absolute good faith of the IN’estern Union Telegraph Co. 
and its relation to its employees, I beg to siiy that if any telegraplier feels 
thiit he has any grievance under tiny of the foregoing conditions, and if he can 
not secure a satisfactory adjustment of his complaint with the officers of the 
company, we will submit tlie matter to the arbitration of three parties, one to 
be selected by tlie telegraitliers and one Ity tlie telegraph cotnpany, and the 
third to be selected by the two so chosen; and in the event tliat the two can 
not agree upon a third arltitrtitor within one week, we will be very glad to 
have such third arbitrator chosen by the chairman of tlie Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Commissioner of Labor acting jointly. As a further evi¬ 
dence of our entire willingness to deal fairly and jire.serve amicable relations 
directly with our own employees, any telegrapher who at any time has a grlev- 
iince can take it up with his suiierior eitlier in person or, if he wishes, through 
any committee he may select from the other employees of. this company in the 
same district. 

“ I have outlined above in brief the position the IN’estern Union Telegraph 
Co. holds In regard to the matters we lane discussed, and you are at liberty to 
make any use of this letter that you see tit.” 

Thiit is signed by Col. t'lowry, who was then (iresldent of the Western Union. 

A man by the name of .Small—S. .i. .Small—was iiresident of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union at the time; ami we had had some unrest at Sun Fran¬ 
cisco. 'I’his man Small wtis in San Francisco. 'J'he executive committee of the 
Commerciid I’nion was sitting iti New York. I think Mr. Konenkamp was 
then vice presiilent of the organization and perhaps chairman of the executive 
committee. My understanding is that Dr. Neill had a similar understanding 
with this executive committee as laitllned by this letter of Col. dowry’s. A 
copy of the agreement—it practically amounted to an agreement—was sent to 
Mr. Small In San Francisco over both tlie Western Union and Postal wires. 
It is my Information—hear in mind this is on the 2t)th day of .June. On the 21st 
day of .lune, the day following, a strike was called In San Francisco in the 
face of this agreement. t>f course, we resisted it; and fluully, after its going 
on for about iiO days, the men came around anil said they wanted to go back 
to work. We tooR back ?1 number of them, leaving out those who were the 
ringleaders In the strike. 

That must have been the latter part of July. A little later on an operator 
working a wire In Los Angele.s—that Is, between l.os Angeles and Sun Fran- 
eisco—was accused of abusing a female operator working in San Francisco on 
a wire for the company during the local strike, using foul language, and so 
forth He denied it, and we finally put a tape on him and he told this woman 
that the place for her to live was in a notorious bawdy house in San Fran¬ 
cisco. There was no getting away from It. We had it in black and white on 
him and we discharged him. The operators in Los Angeles made a demand 
for ills reinstatement, and stated that if he was not reinstated they would 
strike. We did not reinstate him, and they did strike. We did the best we 
could to recruit our force, and we got a number of operators to handle our 
business perhaps fairly weiL 
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The operators In Chicago declined to work with the operators in I.os 
Angeles, I think about 70 of them one night we discharged in Chicago. The 
next day the same thing took place and tliere was a general strike here. That 
was in the middle of the week, I think, along about Wednesday or Thurstlay, 
in early August, perhaps the 9th or 10th of August. 

The local union in New York held a meeting and decided they would take no 
action until they had had their general meeting on the following Sunday. 
Either that day or the next day at about 1 o’clock some one went into the lobby 
of our operating room on the seventh lloor of the Western Union Building in 
New York and blew a whistle. I do not think anyone ever knew who blew the 
. wliistle, I don’t know to-day who did, but the whole gang walketl out; that is, 
about 50 per cent of tlie operators, and that was the beginning of tlie strike 
of 1907. So far as I know, no member of the executive committee, and that 
Included Mr. Konenkamp, ever made an effort to stoj) that strike, or to comiiel 
the union members to live up to the agreement whidi was made in good faith 
between the Western Union, Dr. Neill, and tlie organization. 

Tliere was one gentleman that came to see me in New York that I believe 
might have had a very good influence laid it not been that tlie thing was so 
palpably an outrage on our company, the way tlio company hud been brouglit 
Into this strike, the commerce of tlie whole country tied up, you niiglit say. and 
the millions it cost us. That was Mr. I’erham, of tlie O. H. T. And, liy tlie way, 
I want to say Unit I have known Mr. I’erliam for a great many years; lie is 
the president of tlie Order of llailway Telegraidiers, and I liave a very lilgli 
regard for him, not only as to ids integrity, liut as to his ability, and I believe 
to-day that If Mr. Perhani liad been at the liead of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America in 1907 tliey would liave a union to-day and everything be¬ 
tween tlie company and the.se men would be perfectly satisfactory. 1 would 
not .say that the reason the Western Union does not deal with this union is on 
account of tlie personnel of its olliccrs, but it looks to me as tliougli tliat miglit be 
quite easily inferred. 

1 do not believe that the Western Union, as a general proposition, would lie 
opjiosed to organized labor, provided it could be proiierly <-ontrolled. So far us 
I am concerned, individually, while, us I say, 1 liave never been in a position 
of making the policy of the company, if it was tlioiiglit desiralile I think an 
inquiry into niy position in regard to Itdior would develop tlie fact that tlie rank 
and tile of the Westefn l^iiion Co. Iiavn conlldeiice in my good faith in wanting 
to see good salaries and proper treatinent of all of tlie employees. 

1 was made general manager of tlie company on tlie Kith day of Feliruary, 
1010. From that time until tlie following December, the 1st of December, 
under certain lines wliich were laid dow-n to im* liy tlie executive comniitlee, I 
laid autliorlty to make expenditures, including increases in wages, and at tliat 
titiie I lielieve the wages of the enqiloyees were Increusi'd aiiout 1(1,000,000 a 
year. I delegated to the tlien general siiperliileiidents—they are culled general 
managers now—authority to lix salaries up, 1 think, to .^igob a month. It may 
have tieen .$1.50 a montli; at any rate, it was done wirti tlie view of allowing the 
man lu the field, the man on the job, to increase the wage of any man tliat was 
able. He did not liave to ask our iiiitliorit.v, all lie had to do was slniplv to 
report the iucrea.se in wages. 

1 do not know' wliat tlie jiolicy of the company is now as to increasing wages 
or anything else, liecaiise, as 1 said liefore, 1 am not in active toucli wltli it. ’ 

Chairmtin WAisit. You lieard tlie coniiiient of Mr. Carlton on yesterday to 
the effect tliat, as president of tlie comiiany, lie believed that the telegraph 
orierators w'ere underiiaid; do you agree witli tliat? 

Mr. Brooks. I do. • • 

Clialrman Walsh. What do you tliink the wage of a telegraiiher oiiglit to 
lie—a competent telegrapher? 

Mr. Brooks. I should say not less tlian $100 a montli, 

Cliairiimn Walsh. Not less than .$100 a montli? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. • 

Cliairnian Walsh. Would you kindly indicate to us, .'Mr. Brooks, the form of 
organization that you believe would lie a proper one, and with wliicli the com¬ 
pany would and could deal, and tlirougli wliicli a just wage might be estab- 
llslied in your Industry? 

Mr. Brooks. That is a pretty broad proposition, Jlr. Walsli, and it is a tiling 
I have given a great deal of thouglit to. I do not know whether Mr. Carlton’s 
.suggestion of a Government commission regulating the thing would work out 
I am inclined to tliink it is largely a matter of iiersonallty. 1 do not want to 
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throw bouquets at Mr. Perham, he Is my acquaintance; but I believe If an 
organization was headed by a man like Mr. Perham, that you could depend 
upon to see that you were not thrown into labor disputes and wrangles, and all 
of Hint kind of thing, that It might solve the problem. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you- believe that It Is necessary and desirable on the 
part of both the company and the men. In looking after their own Interests, to 
have some system of collective bargaining by which the men can deal through 
representatives of their entire organization, as you deal as an oillclal represent¬ 
ing the stockholders of the company? 

Mr. Buooks. Ves, sir; witliin our own organization. 

Ciiairmau Walsh. Did you, about May 1, 1911, Mr. Brooks, issue a general 
order giving employees the right of appeal to you against—this is a quotation, 
apparently, from some document—“what they consider arbitrariness, discrimi¬ 
nation, prejudice, ami the like.” 

Mr, Bkooks. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Accompanying the order, it is stated, was an admonition 
to managers and subordinate ollicial “ tliat tlie notice means exactly what It 
says ’’- 

Mr. Bbooks (Interrupting). Tliat is quite true. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). “.\nd tliat employees everywliere are to re¬ 
ceive fair treatment and will be protected against favoritism and discrimina¬ 
tion.” 

Mr. Bbooks. Quite true. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was tlie reason for that order being Issued? 

Mr. Bbooks. Because we believed tliat suhordlnatcs—tliat i.s, inferior olticials, 
you might say—were imposing upon our men and tliat the men did not dare to 
bring to headquarters tlieir gi-ievances. Tliat order, Mr. Walsh, meant exactly 
what It says. And I never Issued an order in my life that did not mean what 
It said. I have never misrepresented anything to tlie employees of the Western 
Union Co., but said that it meant wliat it said. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the order issued after yourself and Mr. Vail, at that 
time iiresident of Hie company, laid personally looked into tlie matter—made 
personal investigation of tlie general conditions in your Industry? 

Mr. Bbooks. I never made an investigation with Mr. Vail. 

Clialrman Wai-sh. Did you make any—did you know of Mr. Vail making 
such an investigation? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know of Mr. Vail saying to the executive com¬ 
mittee that tlie conditions were very bad and tliat some ctiange would have to 
be made? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did any actual changes take place in tlie policy of the 
company following the promulgation of your order? 

Mr. Bbooks. I received a great many letters since tlie issuing of that order, 
and every case has been in'vestigated wlicre complaints are made. 

Chairman Walsh. Could yon tell us in a lirlef but general way tlie volume of 
complaints received tiy the general ollicers of tlie company from individual 
operators througliout the country? 

Mr. Bbooks. No; I could not, .VIr. Walsh. They are not very large. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought perliaps you might ariproximate. Do you 
know so many per montli or so many per year? 

Mr. Bbihiks. Well, I should say, oil, maybe ‘20 a month or maybe 30; not 
more tlian that, I Hiliik. 

Chairman Walsh. What Investigations did you make after the Issuance of 
this order, to ascertain wliether or not discriminative measures theretofore 
in vogue were eliminated in accordance wltli your direction? 

Mr. Bbooks. I made a personal Investigation as far as I could. Of course, 
by correspondence and to judge of the result by reiilles that I received, not 
only from the men complaining but from our own people, that—you cun 
usually tell whctlier a man is telling the truth or not, in correspondence or 
otlierwise. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was the result of your Investigation; did the 
discrimination and favoritism cease, or not? 

Mr. Brooks. I think it did to a large extent. I think it had a very good 
Influence, because employers of our labor, I think, lielleved what that order 
said and I tlilnk they were a goo<l deal more careful In removing employees 
and mistreating them than they would have been otherwise. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you know Mr. Shoemaker, who has been mentioned 
In the evidence here? 

Mr. Ebooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he a chief special agent of your company? 

Mr. Ebooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he work under your particular direction? 

Mr. Brooks. lie was attached to the general manager’s stuff; yes. 

Chairman Wai,sh. What were his duties? 

Mr. Brooks. He was supposed to locate the members of the C. P. D. A., In 
our service, besides general work in addition to that. 

Chairman Walsh, His particular duties, his chief duty was to locate the 
members of the C. P. U. A. in your employ, Mr, Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. And did he send assistants around tlie country to watch 
the movements of the olllcials of the union? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall your company having discharged 22 op¬ 
erators In St. Louis In SPt>lember, 1011, idxmt four months after the issuance 
of the order testilled to here? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know why the men were discharged? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You say you are aware that they were discharged? 

Mr. Brooks. No; I said I was not. I don't rememher. 

Chairman W.\r,su. You don't rememlier? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear that 22 men were discharged at St. Louis 
because tliey had attended a meeting of tlie union? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Dili you afterwards have anything to do with reiiRStating 
an.v or alt of these men? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t say. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Did Mr. Shoemaker furni.sii you from time to time with 
lists of the names of telegrajdi oiienitors who were emidoyed In the various 
olllces of your company that belonged to the union or were susiiected of 
afliliating with the union? 

Mr. Brooks. Shoemaker made reports of men that helonged to the union; 
not to me individually. 

Chairman Walsh. Please slate what instructions were given to Mr. Shoe- 
malter as to how he should iierform his duties, or weri' siiecilic instructions 
given him? 

Mr. Brooics. No specillo insiruclions were giv^n him. Mr. Carlton out¬ 
lined yesterday morning pretty fully how those matters are handled by the 
telegraph company. .Mr. Shoemaker had no special instructions. 

Chairman Walsh. How many special agents wore employed by your com¬ 
pany at the time you ceased to be general manager? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn't say. Mr. Walsh, because I don’t know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Approxiiiialely, how many? 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps l.o and maybe 20; perhaiis not so many as that. 

Chairman Walsh. Now-, were some of tliese men employed b.v .you tis .spei'ial 
agents connected with union.s; did tiiey go into the uiijons as ^ipparent members 
in good faith? 

Mr. Brooks. I undi'rsland so. 

Chairman Walsh. And then reported the operations of the unions to the 
company? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. , 

Chairman Walsh. What was I he salary of the .special agents? 

Mr. Brooks. I don't think there was an.v fixed salary; 1 don’t know what they 
were paid; I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. What was Mr. Shoenndter’s salary? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 couldn’t tell you that: 1 think it was ,$100. 

Chairman Wai.8H. Was he allowetl an expense account? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who placed the limitation upon the expense account? 
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Mr. Rkooks. I don’t think there waa any limit; that ia, within reason; his 
traveling expenses—legitimate expenses—were allowed. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he required to make written vouchers setting forth the 
expense—the character of the expense made? 

Mr. BbooKb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhere are those vouchers now? 

Mr. Brooks. I presume in the Hies In New York; I don’t know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In New York; and In whose particular cliarge are they? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 couldn’t say ; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. In whose particular charge were they while you were gen¬ 
eral manager of the company? 

Mr. Brooks. They went Into the Hies of the company; I presume the auditing 
department or tla' treasurer's department. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the auditor of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
now? 

Mr. Brooks. The comptroller la a man by the name of Jlr. Gallaher. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tin' comptroller also the auditor? 

Mr. Brooks. It is the duty of the accounting department; yes; the auditor, 
three or four different auditors. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. Name all of them, please. 

Mr. Brooks. I could not do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami the different duties? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn't name them, because I don’t know them. There la a 
man, E. Y. tiallaher, is tlie comptroller. .Mr. Uadd—I couldn't tell you his 
initlal.s—is the auditor; and then there is an auditor of disbursements ami an 
auditor of receipts, and so forth, and so on. I don’t know. 

Clmirman Wal.sh. WIio is the treasurer of the company? 

Mr. Brooks. Louis Dresner. 

Chairman Waj.sii. How loTig has lie lieen treasurer of tlie company? 

Mr. Brooks. Oil, he lias only heeu treasurer within tlie last few months. 

Chairman Walsh. When tlie lists of members of tlie union were secured by 
Mr. Shoemaker, to wliat Individual did he send them, connected witli the 
company? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you that; I don’t reniemher. I think tlie lists 
were made in the general miinagi'r's ollice, and I think Mr, Shoemaker furnislied 
tlie names, and tliey were disseminated from the general ma.iager to the general 
superintendents in tlie field. 

Cliairman IValsh. And who Issued the order direct to discharge the men? 

.Mr. BKOOK.S. 'riiiit was done iti the Held. 

('hairniitn WAi.sit. Was it a part of tlie general policy of the company that all 
should lie discharged wlieii a list was furnislied showing their connection with 
the union? 

Mr. Brooks, No. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How were Hie discliarges made, please? 

Mr. Brooks. Tticy were made liy t'le Held oHiclal after investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know a gentleiiiim named Demarest; was there a 
gentleman named Demarest lomiected with your orgaiiixatioii as a special agent? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. 

Cliairiiiati Wai.sh. Did you know tlie names of the individuals employed hy 
Mr. Slioeniaker? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 did not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliere is Mr. SliiH'inaker now? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you; I don’t know. 1 understand in San Fran¬ 
cisco, or in Calificnia. I don’t know—on the I’acitic coast, somewhere. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat is Ins liusiness now? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you. 

Cliairman M’ai.sh. Wlio is tlie head of your special agents at tlie present 
time? 

Mr. Brooks. I ciiuldn't tell ytiii fliat ; I dont’ know. 

Chainnan Walsh. Who would know tliat, please, connected with your com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 could not tell you that, Mr. Walsh, unless it is the general 
suiterintendent of traflic in New York, 

Cliairman Wai.sh. What is his name? 

Mr. JIrooks. His name is Fashbaugh. Mr. Carroll will give testimony here, 
and he may know something about it. 
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Chairman Wamh. I was going to ask, unless some one Is present here, will 
you be kind enough to wire to that gentleman? We would not like to bring 
him here for that sole purpose. 

Mr. Bbooks. I think possibly Mr. Carroll will be able to give yon that te.s- 
tlniony. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any inquiry made by yourself, or any of your staff, 
as to how the lists of names were obtained? 

Mr. Brooks. I presume so. I don’t know. Sir. Walsh. I don’t recall. That 
has been two or three or three or four years ago, and I presume in the course 
of business naturally there would be Inquiry. 

* Chairman Walsh. Po you recall the fact that the charge was made that a 
Ihst of names of persons was stolen from the grip—you heard it testified to 
here? 

Sir. Brooks. Yes. 

Clmirnmn Walsh. From the grip of the president of the union In Portland, 
Oreg. ? 

Mr. Brooks. I never heard it. 

Chairman Walsh. You never heard It? 

Sir. Brooks. Not at the time; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hen did you first hear of It? 

Sir. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you; it was some time after. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear of the alleged fact there was a grip stolen, 
and that following the stealing of the grip hundreds of men were discharge*! 
from your .servh'e? 

Sir. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For belonging to the union? 

Sir. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you receive letters from discharge*! employees about 
that time, asking for reinstatement? 

Sir. Brooks. Perhaps so. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your action In the matter? 

Sir. Brooks. As I stated before, I would make an investigation of every case 
where employees complained. 

Chairman Walsh. In yonr notice Issued in May. I believe you Invited em¬ 
ployees to appeal to y«if if they felt they were unjustly treated? 

Sir. Brooks. Quite true. • 

Chairman Watsii. When a discharged employee dhl ai)peal to you, following 
that, (lid you have a form of answer In which you stat(Hl that you had no de¬ 
sire or wish to Interfere with action taken by local officials? 

Mr. Brooks. No special form; no, sir. 

Chairman 'Walsh. Well, did you uniformly notify them to that effect? 

Sir. Brooks. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you give them the information that the local officers 
were re.sponslhle for the discharge and that the.v shojild appeal to them for re¬ 
instatement? 

Sir. Brooks. In some cas(>s I presume so. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you say tiiat the men were discharged in large num- 
hers, that the order of the discharge was issued from the ollice of the general 
superintendent? 

Mr. Brooks. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon said, I believe, that it was submitted to the super¬ 
intendent in the field? 

Mr. Brooks. That is quite true. , 

Chairman Walsh. And withinit any suggestion or direction from your office? 

Mr. Brooks. Except in special cases. No suggestion excei>t in special cases. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the discharge of a large number of men in 
Buffalo in December, 1911? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not. , 

Chairman Walsh. W’hat was your position with the company at that time? 

Mr. Brooks. I was general manager of the company froni the 16th day of 
February. 1010, until the 1st of January, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that a large numher—do you know as a his¬ 
torical fact In your company—that there was a large number of men discharged 
In Buffalo In December, 1911? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You keep a list of what might be called a service list of 
your employees? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 10-19 
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Mr. Beooks. Such a list Is kept, I think, or was kept when I was general 
manager. I presume It Is yet. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Were you familiar with the form of It? 

Mr. Bbooks. Well, it Is simply a list of the names and why these men were 
relieved from our service. 

tihairman Walsh. It has been stated that a very large number of them 
contained the notation “for cause” in the line, showing the reason for the 
severance with the service? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that mean that membership or suspected membership 
In the union was tlie cause? 

Mr. Brooks. Tiiat is riglit, as a ruie. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men would you estimate, say, during the lust 
five years of your service with the company, were discharged for the sole 
reason tliat they were suid to be members of the union? 

Mr. Brooks. I have no idea; I couldn’t give you an Idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it run into the hundreds or thousands? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Couldn’t you approximate it? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t tidnk so. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Not between 10 and 10,000? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I miglit come nearer tlian that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, as near as you cun without it being a very wild 
guess, 

Mr. Brooks I couldn’t say. I haven’t an idea. I tidnk more tlian 10 and 
considerably less than 10,000; but as to how many, I could not approximate. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You would not care to? 

Mr. Brooks. No ; I would not care to. 

Chairman Walsh. Attempt to approximate It? 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio would know tliat? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any statistics kept, either as to the action of 
your company, wliich sliow the effect of it upon tlic men, or upon the citizen¬ 
ship generally? 

Mr. Brooks. No statistics were kept, 'to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you at any time—lias your company at any time, 
to your knowledge, procured tlie dlscliurgo of men from otlier companies because 
they had belonged to unions when witli your company? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your company in ihhS force ttie United Press Associa¬ 
tion to terminate its contractual relations witli tlie union? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, for Instance, tell us what knowledge you have of 
any negotiations tliat took place between yourself and the United Press Co. 

Mr. Brooks. No negotiations. 

Cliairman Walsh. Any correspondence witli them, nr any conference witli 
their offlcials? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my recollection; I don’t tidnk I ever lienrd it before. 

Cliairman Walsh. To your knowledge, did your company threaten to take ottt 
Its leased wires unless tlie United Press ceased to recognize the union? 

Mr. BKOOK.S. Not to my ktiowledge. 

Chairman W.m.sh. V’ill you please state tlie nature of the contract your 
company makes for leasing your wires, 

Mr. Brooks. You mean in regard to labor? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There is a clause in the contract which requires the lessee to 
employ operators satisfactory to the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. And I take it that would be a cause of dissatisfaction if 
he joined this organization? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think so. I don’t think we would go into things to that 
extent. The Idea of tliat clause In the contract is to control the men who are 
working our wires. We don’t want, if a man working on our wires does not 
give proper service, we want to have the right to discharge him, or have him 
discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a system, your company, by which you pay 
certain men in your various offices. In the offices of the company, to give Infor- 
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matlon to the company with respect to the activity of the men In organizing 
who are outside of this staff of 15 or 20? 

Mr. Bbooks. I do not know, Mr. Walsh. That Is a matter that Is out of my 
jurisdiction. 

Chairman Walsh. Who, in your company, would authorize such expendi¬ 
tures—what individual? 

Mr. Brooks. I suppose the general superintendent of traffic; I couldn’t say; 
I don’t know. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did you ever know of any such thing being done? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a regular scale of pay, or what reason was 
given to tile men that did this? 

Mr. Bkooks. There was no regular scale of pay. They were paid according 
to wliat they were supiiosed to l)e worlli. 

Chairman Walsh. And it was slmi)Iy a matter between the indivldinils and 
the company that did the work? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it was simply a matter between the individual and the 
employer, the chief operator, or whoever it might l)e. 

Cliairman Walsh. What means was taken to cliecic up the authenticity of 
reports made by such a person? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 could not say. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was the word of that individual taken in an ofllce as 
against an employee? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not know. I suppose in some oases yes, and oilier cases 
perhaps no. 

Chairman W.alsh. Did you have cases in which the man reported upon tiie 
man that he belonged to the union? 

Mr. Brooks. I think so. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Wliat means did you have for testing the accuracy of the 
Information in such cases? 

Mr. Brooks. It was a question of the individual, I suppose, or Judgment as 
to wlio was telling the trulh. 

Clmlrman Wal.sh. Was the man over permitted to confront his accuser by 
meeting him face to face? 

Mr. Brooks. I coulj not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh? Wliat are tlie igaxinium and minimum wage rales made 
I for your various employees tn New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Brooks. 1 could not tell you; I haven’t that Information. 

Cliuirmun Walsh. How many hours a day do telegrapliers work? 

Mr. Brooks I think day men work nine liours and niglit men seven and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. And how is the work, continuous? 

Mr. Bbook.s. I couldn’t tell you; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. What is meant by “split tricks”? 

Mr. Brooks. That Is wliere a man works, say, two or tliree hours in tlie day 
time and so many hours at night; for Instance from 10 to 12, and maybe from 
C to 8, or wliatever the liours are. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any objection made iiy vour employees to split 
tricks? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Could the business be so arranged as to give the em¬ 
ployees continuous work? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t .say; I don’t know. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. What l.s Mr. Carroll’s position with the company? 

Mr. Brooks. He is division trafllc superintendent? He libs charge of the 
movement of the trafllc through the western division. 

Chairman Walsh. That would include wliat territory, please? 

Mr. Brooks. The States of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansa.s—I don’t know 
Just what It Is; it Is what Is known as the western division, with headquarters 
In Chicago. * 

Chairman Walsh. When did the Western Union last Increase the wages of 
Its employees? 

Mr. Brooks. There has been no general; that Is, no horizontal increase 
since 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. And since the Increase, the horizontal increases of 10 per 
cent In 1907, did the company Increase Its rate? 

Mr. Brooks. I think prior to the increase; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long prior to the increase? 
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Mr. Bbooks. I couldn’t tell you that; I don’t know^ but I think it took place 
within a few months of the other. 

Chairman Walsh. Have wages been reduce<l since that time? 

Mr. Bbooks. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. In an.v pni’t of the service throughout? Any general class 
of operators? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You heard the comparison that was made, I believe, 
Mr. Brooks, that of the wages of telegrapliers to-da.v compared with 40 years 
ago. We would like to have your comment upon that. 

Mr. Bkooks. There was a very different conditions of labor, condition of 
work. 40 years ago from the conditions of to-day. An operator, as a rule, 
worked 12 laairs, 14 or or 1,’) hours, or as long as it was necessary to get 
through his work, and was paid a flxcal salary; there was no such thing as 
extra time or Sund.iy time or anything of that kind, and the flat salary was 
larger then than it Is to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear the statements made by Mr. Konenkamp 
with reference to the Increased number of messages that are sent now as com¬ 
pared with times in the past? 

Mr. Brooks. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that the pro<luctivity of tlie operator has been 
increa.se<l to such an extent ns state<l by Mr. Konenkamp? 

Mr. Brooks. Well. I could not tell you; I should say a telegraph operator 
could easily do considerable more work now with the modern fippllances than 
40 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, to what extent has the productivity of the average 
operator increased, would you say? 

Mr. Brooks. My recollection is that back in the seventies, a first-class tele- 
gi'aph operator usually han<lled from 400 to 4.')0 messages a day; I don’t 
know what they <lo now. 

Chairman IValsh. Y’ou were an operator at one time? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe briefly your bonus system? 

Sir. Brooks. I don’t know’ it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what it was wh-'ti you were general 
manager? 

Mr. Brooks. They didn’t have any. 

Chairman IVat.sh. That h.is been introduced since you left that position? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hat wages are paid messenger boys? 

Mr. Brooks. Ali kinds of wages; a great many of them work on the piece 
plan. They are paid Ij or 2 cents, or perhai)s A cents, for each message de¬ 
livered or picked up. T suppose the wages run from .f].') to !i;2ri a month. 

Chairman Walsh. From $1,5 to .$25 a month? 

Mr. Brooks. That is where they are paid flat wages. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie difference—yon say it runs from $15 to .$25 
a month? 

Mr. Brooks. I should say in the small places a messenger boy perhaps 
would not get more than .$15 a month. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’hat do they get in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Brooks. I don't know what the salaries are in Chicago? 

Chairman Walsh. What are they in New York? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not tell you tliat. 

Chairman AA’Afl.sir. AA'hAt do tlie messenger boys get In St. Louis? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not tell you. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA'^hat do they get in .San Francisco? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. In New Orleans? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not say.' 

Chairman AA’alsh. In St. Ixiuls? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know any specific cases at all. My information gen¬ 
erally is that the messenger boys In small places get $15 a month and in the 
larger places from $25 to $40, .$.50, and ,$60 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the average age of the messengers employed by 
your company? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not tell you that. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there old men employed in some Instances? 
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Mr. Bhooks. Yes; In some cases. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the policy of the company toward the empioy- 
ment of messengers, do they favor either one or the other, the old or the 
young? 

Mr. Bkooks. I think the raedium-slzwl boy Is tlie best messenger, and I think 
we would rather have those. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the minimum and what is the maximum age of 
tile messengers in your service? 

Mr. Brooks. That is regulated largely by laws; we do not, so far ns we are 
concerned, we would not employ a child—tliat is, a boy of the age of 8, 9, or 
10 years. I would say 14, and perhaps 13 years would be as young as we 
would employ them. 

Chairman Walsh. Has that always been the policy of the company not to 
employ them under 14 years? 

Mr. Brooks. No; I would not say universally that way. but it Is my belief 
that wo should not employ a boy under 14 years of age unless there was some 
particular reason f r It, some surrounding circumstances that made it desirable. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Poes the company furnish uniforms to the messenger boys? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; the company furnishes uniforms to the messenger boys, 
but I do not know whether the boys pay for them or not; I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. WIio would know that? Mr. Carlton would have that In¬ 
formation, would iie? 

Mr. BR007CS. He might, or Mr. Ryder might, who will give testimony here. 

Chairman Walsh, Are girls ever employed to deliver messages? 

Mr. Brooks. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they ever while yam were general manager? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir; not while 1 was general manager. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever know of an Instance in which they employed 
girls for that purpose? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W^alsh. Where was that? 

Mr. Brooks. In the messenger boys’ strike in Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow o1<1 were the girls tliey employed? 

Mr. Brooks. All the way from 18 to 65. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Shey went to olhce huildings and hotels and the like and 
all places where the boys went? • 

Mr, Brooks. No ; not to all tlie places the boys went; they did not go to dis¬ 
reputable places; wo would not i)erniit boys to go, but we accept telegrams ad¬ 
dressed to certain street numbers, and we deliver them there, and we do not 
know who lives there. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the bo.vs go to disreputable places? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to our knowledge; we do not permit It if we know It. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you do If you receive a message addressed to a 
disreputable resort? 

Mr. Brooks. We have to deliver it; we are requlrhd to do that by law. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any system by which any particular choice Is 
made of the messenger that performs that service? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t tliink .so. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, when you iiave calls for messages from such places 
how do you gather them up? ' * 

Mr. Brooks. Send boys for them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any particular clioice made of the hovs that go for 
those messages? ’ 

Mr. Brooks. There Is not. * • • 

resorts?™***' ^'^t.SH. Do you maintain boxes for messenger calls in disreputable 


Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge; no, sir; we woiild not do it. 
saloons'?"**'' maintain boxes for jnessenger calls in disreputable 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a system of 
telephone calls? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon discriminate In anv 
comes in sending the boy? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir ; they ask for a boy, and we send one. 


sending messenger boys on 
way from whence the call 
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Chairman Walsh. They ask you to send a boy to a certain number and you 
send one? 

Mr. Bbooks. Tes. 

Chairman Walsh. And that would include a house of prostitution or a dis¬ 
reputable saloon? 

Mr. Bbooks. It might; we would not have any way of knowing It; we might 
know a saloon, but not a house of prostitution. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you send them, or refrain from sending them, to 
saloons? 

Mr. Bbooks. I wotild say, for a telegram, we would not send a boy to a 
saloon for a telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you have no means of knowing whether the place 
Is a house of prostitution or not. 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Is any check kept upon the question? 

Mr. Brooks. We can not keep a check on It; the authorities should do that, 
the police authorities. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have subsidiary companies that have messengers? 
Did you, while you were with the company, know of subsidiary companies that 
had messenger boys in their empioy that performed services other than the 
collection and delivery of messages for the Western Union? 

Mr. Brooks. Yea. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It the common practice for those boys to be used 
by disreputable resorts? 

Mr. Brooks. I should say, in some localities; yea. 

Chairman Walsh. What was charged for that service? 

Mr. Bbooks. Oh, various sums. I could not say. 

Chairman IValsh. What did the company, or you as manager of the company, 
think of the moral effect of sucli a i)ractlce? 

Mr. Bbooks. That, Mr. Walsh, had disappeared before I was made general 
manager of the company; that Is, so far as we were able to control it. You 
understand that these subsidiary companies control their own operation and the 
Western Union has nothing to do wltli that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you own any of the stock of those companies? Did 
your company owm any of the stock of those subsidiary companies? 

Mr. Brooks. They do now; tiiey own t,he stock of the American District Tele¬ 
graph Co. of New .lersey, which is the holding company of a great many auxil¬ 
iary companies and the Western Union now performs the entire messenger 
service; that is, U. D. T. of New .Tersey only operates its Are and burglar alarm 
service and the Western Union does the messenger service. And the Instruc¬ 
tions are the hoys shall not do that class of work. 

Chairman Walsh. Are those instructions carried out in all the cities of the 
United States? 

Mr. Brooks. As far as w'e can carry them out. 

Chairman Walsh. What efforts do you make to see that they are carried out? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you say “as far as you can ”? 

Mr. Brooks. When I was general manager of the company I had matters of 
that kind investigated as far as I could do it. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Brooks. By these special agents in some cases. 

Chairman WALsit. Is it a fact that in the .southern cities these boys are used 
to-day for that character of service? 

Mr. Brooks.- I-do not think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider working conditions in the Western Union 
Co. satisfactory or have you any suggestions to make as to their Improvement? 

Mr. Brooks. I should say they aie more satisfactory now than for a long 
time past, since 1907. I am not able to suggest a remedy. I do not know what; 
I wish I did ; I wish I knew w.iat to suggest. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever hear of an alleged Instance of a man by the 
name of Demarest, who was claimed to be a member of your special agents’ 
department, who joined the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union In New York, and 
solicited other members to act with him and cut a cable In the Hudson Blver 
at One hundred and twenty-fifth Street? Was there an occurrence ever re- 
portCMj to the company that such a crime was In contemplation? 

Mr. Bbooks. I never heard of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Regardless of Its source? 
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Mr. Brooks. I never heard of it. I never heard of Demarest. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is there any man of that name In the employ of your com¬ 
pany at the present time? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. Mr. Walsh, I would like to have a copy 
of this correspondence between Col. Clowry anr Dr. Neill to go Into the record. 

Chairman Walsh. We would like very much to have It. 

Mr. Brooks. I will furnish that a little later on. 

Chairman Walsh. Furnish a complete file of the coiTcspondence later on? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

(The correspondence referred to, as submitted by the witness, is printed 
among the exhibits at the end of this subject as “ Brooks Exhibit.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garret.son would like to ask you a few ques¬ 
tions, please. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Commissioner Garrktson. You stated. Mr. Brooks, that you made Investiga¬ 
tions of every complaint that ever came to you. What agencies did you use In 
making those Investigations, your .secret service department or special agent 
department? 

Mr. Brooks. In some ca.ses, I think, it would depend on the condition, as to 
the method of making the Investigation. 

Commissioner GA]inKT.soN. Wlien a report came to you from the chief of this 
departiiK'nt, for instance, Mr. Shoemaker-—— 

Mr. Brooks (Interrupting). Yes. 

Cotnmissloner Gakretson (conlinulng). lljam which a man was disciplined, 
and that man appealed to you for Justice, did you Ihen use the members of 
Shoemaker’s staff in investigating the merit of the case? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 don’t think, as ji rule, we did, Mr. Giirretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. But you did sometimes? 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps. 

Commissioner Garretson. I think you disclaimed knowledge of a very con¬ 
siderable number of things during the period when you were general manager. 
If the general manager did not know of the wages that were jtald to every class 
of employee: If he did not know the numbers that were In the various classes; 
If he did not know the conditions under which those men labored and served, 
who would know ? ^ • 

Mr, Brooks. I don’t think I made* that statement, Mr. Garretson, that I did 
not know. 

Commissioner G.vrretson. In response to the question as to the wages of the 
various individuals or messenger boys’ pay you disclaimed, unless I misunder¬ 
stood you. definite knowledge in regard to the p.a.v of a large number of Indi¬ 
viduals and of the conditions under which they served. 

Mr. Brooks. That is to-day- 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). How is that? 

Mr. Brooks. That Is within the last two years. 

Commissioner Garretson. You had that definite knowledge when you w'ere 
general manager? 

Mr. Brooks. I could have had It, and I presume we did have It In our files. 
But. as there is no fixed standard of wages among the IIO.OOO or 40,(XK) employees, 
of course I would not know the individual salary of each operator. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe that in an organization like yours 
It is desirable to have any standard of wages for the men performing exactly 
the same character of .services? 

Mr. Brooks. I am unable to say. That is one of the questions involved In the 
general econondc conditions, as well as the labor problem. I fton’t know whether 
we could make a standard of wages or not to be applied to an operator that does 
so much W'ork or works a certain wire, because the thing is too varied; It la too 
broad. I don’t know whether It could be done or not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t that standanUzation reasonably general In the 
other organization which you have alluded to, the O. R. T., for men engaged in 
exactly the same service in different directions. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think it la I don’t think It is, Mr. Garretson, because I 
think on different railroads different wages are paid. Perhaps on the same rail¬ 
road the salaries for the same class of work might be the same. I wish our 
salaries might be the same. I am speaking now personally, because I have 
nothing to do with the fixing of wages. 

Commissioner Garretson. Since you left the general managership? 
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Mr. Brooks. That Is correct. 

Commissioner Garretson. 'Son stated you had no opposition—I think I am 
quoting the exact language—no opitosltlon to union labor. If properly controlled? 

Mr. Brooks. That is it. 

Commissioner Garretson. What Is you Idea of proiier control? 

Mr. Brooks. I might sit down and talk to you for a week and arrive at some 
conclusion. I have not in my mind now what might be done. I will say this: 
That In 1907. when Col. dowry made his agreement with Dr. Neill, there was 
not a man In America so glad of a thing as I was, believing that we could work 
out a solution of our labor problem; but it went up in the air. • Since then I 
don’t know, really. 

Commissioner Garretson. Since then you don’t know as to the conditions of 
the union? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t object —I would try to be fair, and If I ever came to a 
I)oint whore 1 believed we could have a fair administration, either by union 
labor or otherwise, I would say go ahead. 

(Jominlssloner G.\rrets()n. What made me ask that question, there have 
ai)peared before this commission a good many men who favored almost every 
labor union that In their craft they did not have to deal with. 

Mr. Brooks. I am not in that boat. 

Commissioner Garretson. You would favor one in your own craft? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. If It was- 

Mr. Brooks (Interrupting). Properly administered. Would you permit me 
to just ask a question? 

('oramissloner Garrkt.son. Sure. 

Mr. Brooks. You are the chairman or the president of the Order of Rail¬ 
way Conductors? 

Commissioner Garretson. I’es. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know’ when you made your first schedule with the rail¬ 
road, but- 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). 1885. 

Mr. Brooks (continuing). I know a good deal about your organization be¬ 
cause I have been identllie<l more or less with the railroads for a great many 
years. .Suppose you had been the president of this orgaiiizatlon on the 1st 
day of June, 1885, and you had enteree’- Into an agreement and secured a 
6che<lule of working conditions and wages from the Chicago, Burlington & 
(Julncy Railroad on the 1st day of June; and on the 2d day of June called 
a strike, what wouhl your organization amount to? 

Commissioner Garretson. If you are reasonably familiar with the record, 
you know. 

Mr. Br(K)k.s. Now, that Is what I am talking about. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, properly controlled, that would not, then, in 
your mind, cai'ry with it an agreement with you? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know' hut what it would. Why not? “A burned child 
dreads the fire.” We have no confidence in the people who have tried to deal 
with us In this thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you knew' tin' record of the organization you 
referred to a moment ago, you know it has disagreed strongly with employers 
at various times. 

Mr. Brooks. That is true, and perhaps for very good reasons. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Dots of other iieople would say the organization 
was properly cony-olled, but the man I wiis disagreeing with might call me 
a pirate. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is just a question of opinion, you know; just a 
question of opinion. 

Commissioner Garretson. It does not carry with It, then, necessarily, ahvays 
the agreeing with you as to whqther it Is right or wrong? 

Mr. Brooks. Not by any means. I found out in 1907; I really believed in 
that agreement an<l thought 1 had been wrong all my life ufton the matter, 
and came to the opinion that we ought to make the agreement and thought 
that when we did It our trade labor troubles would end. And In a very 
short time It all went up In smoke and air, and cost us four or five million 
dollars. „ , j 

Commissioner Garretson. What would be your attitude, Mr. Brooks, toward 
entering Into an arrangement along those lines? Of course, now, you are 
talking personally, as you have ceased to be general manager? 
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Mr. Bbooks. Yes. 

Commtssloner Gabbetson. But If the telegraphers of the country were com¬ 
bined in the one organization wlilcli you have drawn the conclusions from, 
would you company, in your opinion, consider it desirable to enter into con¬ 
tractual relations? 

Mr. BBOtuts. I could not suy what tlie company would do; but if I were 
the owner of tlie telegraph property or tlie maker of its policy I would he 
•very glad to take a representative of the United States Government, such 
a man as Dr. Neill, or Mr. Perham, or yourself, or Mr. Clark, and sit down 
and talk this thing out and see if we could not arrive at some solution, 
because I don’t believe it is a satisfactory proposition as it is being adminis¬ 
tered now. 


Commissioner Gabbetson. You spoke of the delegation of authority when 
you were general manager—tliat tlie authority was delegated to you or placed 
in your hands to Increase tlie \vuges without getting further authority, and 
that you delegated that same autliority- 

-Mr. Bbooks (interrupting). I did. 

Commi.s.sioncr Gabbetson (c-ontinnlng). To the general superintendents, or 
whiitover tertn apjilies to them- 

Mr. Bbooks (interrupting). I did. 

ConmiissioiK'r Gabbet.son (c<m(imiing). Did tliat delegation include the power 
to decrease wages, us well us to increase tlicrn? 

Mr. Bbooks. I never decreased a wage in my life, Jilr. Garretsou. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Iti any instance, did tlie general superintendents 
use their autliority to do that? 

Mr. Bbooks. Not to iii.v knowledge; ami T u'ould not Iiave permitted it if I 
had known of it, if it was done. 

Chairman Waesh. Coniniissioiier Aisliton has stune questions he wishes to 
ask you. 

Commissioner Aishton. I tliink Commissioner Gurretson lirought out the 
point that I wanted to bring out. Tins agreement, made in 1907, Mr. Brooks, 
tliat was made with the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, was it not, on the 
one side, and the W estern Union Telegrapli Co. on tlie other? 

Mr. Bbooks. It was made with Dr. Neill. Our then president declined to 
make an agreement ylth the Commercial 'Telegraiiliers’ Union of America but 
made an agreement with Dr. Neill, ami Dr. Neill made an agreement with the 
organization. 

Commissioner Aishton. With the organization? 

Mr. Bbooks. Yes; practically the .same thing. 

Commissioner Aishton. And wltldii a very short period of time after that 
agreement was inaile with Dr. Neill tids strike occurred in ,San Francisco? 

Mr. Bbooks. Yes; well, tlie ne.xt day. 

Commissioner Akshton. 'The next day? 

Mr. Bbooks. Tlie next day; yes, sir. 

Commissioner .'Iishton. Tlie only value in an agreement lies in the good faith 
in which it is carried out by every jiarty? 

Mr. Bbooks. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And your position to tills particular labor union has 
been due to tlie occurrences in 1907? 

Mr. Bbooks. Entirely; entirely. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat is all, Mr. Cliairman. 


(--riflirintin Walsh. Coniniissiont^r (.)’Ooiint?U would like to ask vou some oues- 
tions. , 

Commissioner O’Connell. I noticed early in your statement you spoke of 
tlie case, I think it was in Los Angeles, where a iiiaii was discliarged, and you 
init the tape on to him. Wliat is tliat? I don’t understand that term? 

Mr. Bbooks. Why, it is a piece of tajie, run tlirougli tlie register. The Morse 
characters are printed on tlie tape; tliat is, that register has a little tongue 
tnat makes the dots and dashes that (?nn he put onto the wire, you know and a 
fellow does not know it, and In that case we got the tape on him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is a method of spotting in some way? 

Mr. Bbooks. No; it is not spotting. We used to use tape altogether in the 
handling of our business. We used to call tliem tiie old paper machines, 
^mmlssioner Aishton. They made a permanent record? 

Mr. Bbooks. Yes; a permanent record. 

(^mmlssloner O’Connell. Would you add to that piece of tape, the matter 
Of these special agents that might be Included in what is called tape? 
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Mr. Beooks. No ; I think not. Unless we wanted to find out what they were 
doing. It Is simply an Instrument connected on a wire, Mr. O’Connell, and It 
records Just exactly what takes place on the wire that is being worked. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This trouble that occurred in San Francisco, this 
strike you speak of after an agreement had been made, did these Interna¬ 
tional officers go to San Francisco and attempt to adjust- 

Mr. Beooks (interrupting). The president of the union was a man by the 
name of Small, In San Francisco. Dr. Neill sent a representative down there, 
and we finally patclied the thing up. I have a letter here in my files where 
he wrote and said he hoped the thing was all adjusted, and congratulated us; 
and a few days after tliat this Los Angeles affair took place. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was the strike at San Francisco of the men em¬ 
ployed there ordered by tliemselves, or was It ordered by the national organiza¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Beooks. Orderetl by Mr. Small, the president of tlie Commercial Teleg¬ 
raphers’ Union of America. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connell. Wasn’t it a walkout of the men at the San Fran¬ 
cisco office In opposition to some arrangement? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke of the personnel of the officers of the 
organization—that if there was a different personnel and compared Mr. 
Perham, tlie bead of tlie Railway Order of Telegraphers, as the type of man- 

Mr. Beooks. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. My recollection is that tlie present national officers 
of the telegraphers—tlie Commercial Telegraphers’ Association—have not been 
in office very long—only a few years. I think lOOS- 

Mr. Brooks. Well, since 1907—this last strike. 

Commissioner (>'(’onnicll. They were not in office, however, when this strike 
In San Francisco occurred? 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes; Mr. Konenkamp was the vice president of the com¬ 
mittee, I think; and Mr. Wesley Russell was the secretary-treasurer, I think. 
Now, those gentlemen I don’t know personally; never saw Mr. Konenkamp 
until yesterday. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Konenkamp may have been vice president, but 
he was not the executive officer. « ^ 

Mr. Brooks. But Mr. Small was, anl he was in San Francisco; and the 
dealing with Dr. Neill was with the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America, and must have been with Mr. Konenkamp as its head. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. You spoke about the policy of the company. I 
understand the policy of the company lias been in vogue for many, many years? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of this antagonism to the men being organized? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes ; that is it. 

Commissioner 0'CoNNEf.L. Then the fact is with reference to the present 
officers of the organization; tliey may have been members of the organization, 
or In the office of vice president, member of the executive committee, but a 
good many of them were not in office at the time the policy of the organization 
resulted in the San Franci.sco strike? 

Mr. Broiiks. That is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So personally these officers are not the cause of 
the opposition of tlie company against the union? 

Mr. Brooks. I would not say that. It may be, or It may not be. It may be, 
to a certain extent, hut^iot entirely. But I should say after the experience of 
the telegraph company in 1907 that it would hesitate to deal with people it 
had had that experience with. 

Commi.s.sioner O’Connell. W’hat have you in mind that originally caused the 
company’s position, say, away back 50 years ago? 

Mr. Beooks. Oh, I think ttiere was a general opposition to union labor at 
that time. I don’t think you have to go back 50 years. I think, perhaps, 
25 years or 30 years. 

C’omndssloner O’Connell. Back between 1870 and 1880, wasn’t the position 
of the telegraph company created at that time by the organization known as 
the Knights of Labor? 

Mr. Beooks. No, sir; I think not. I entered the service of the Western 
Union In 1871. I never heard of any opposition to a labor union, and I don’t 
think there was any organization among the employees of the telegraph com¬ 
pany until early In 1883. I never heard of It. 
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Oommtssloner O’Conneix. That Is your first knowledge of any organization 
In commercial telegraphy? 

Mr. Bbooks. Yes; I was a telegraph operator In 1871, and from that up, 
perhaps, 10 years; and If there had been an organization, the chances are I 
would have known It. 

Commissioner 0’Connet.i.. Wasn’t the strike of the commercial telegraphers 
early in the eighties brought about by the membership in the Knights of Labor? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think the Knights of Labor took very much Interest in 
the strike of 188.3. There was a movement in St. Louis, i think, perhaps a 
parade headed by the Knights of I.abor, or something. But I don’t think It 
extended- 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Wa.sn’t the opposition brought about or createii or 
engendered by the strike on what was known as the Gould lines of railroad? 

Mr. Brooks. No; that was after. That was, I think, in 1886—the Martin 
Irons strike. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Yes. Wasn’t that same opposition carried against 
the Western Union because- 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t tldnk so—I don’t think the Goulds ever dictated the 
labor policy of the Western Union. I don’t think tliev ever got into the thing 
that far; but I understand this strike in 1883. the telegrapli strike was—and 
the Martin Irons strike was in 1886. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman W.vr.sH. Now, aside from the question of uidons, I have a question 
that has occurred to me ns I Imve listened Iiere. I low many telegrai)hers are 
there in the United States? 

Mr. Brooks. I think 20.000- 

Chairman W.m.sh (interrupting). I mean in the employ of vour eomi>anv? 

Mr. Brooks. About 20.000. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Carlton, your i)resident, says tlmt the teleg- 
rapliers are underpaid. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waj..sh. And in his opinion they are entitled justly to a wage 
of $5 per day for competent men. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 


Chairman Walsjf^ Well, now, in connection with this company as general 
manager, as a foivuer telegraplier yourself, and now as vice president, you 
say that they are underpaid, in your opinion, and vou think tliev ought to 
have .$100 a mouth? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with such a great body, the underpayment of such 
a great body of men constitutes a grave e<’onomic injustice, doesn’t It? 

Mr. Brooks. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please indicate to this commission how these 
people should go about having their injustice reme<lied? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not tell you, Mr. Walsli l»ow they should go about it. 
I know wliat I would do if 1 were the administrative officer of tlie VVestern 
Union Telegraph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. If you were what? 

Mr. Brooks. If I were the administrative officer of the Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Co. I know what I would do. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. Well, state it, please. 

Mr. Brooks. I would give tliem the increased wages. Bardon me, I want 
to make this proviso, i)rovided the earnings of the company would p<>rm’it it. 

Chairman W ,alsh. Kindly indicate the names of tfie persoii.s wliom you deem 
to be individually re.sponslble for this injustice to this great body of men 

Mr. Brooks. I could not do that; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know. 


Commissioner Aishton. I have just one question. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; very well. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who regulates the earnings of public-service corpo¬ 
rations like the Western Union? Who fixes your rates? 

Mr. Brooks. They are fixetl by the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is all, Mr. Walsli, thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, you understand, Mr. Aishton, I don’t think the Inter¬ 
state ( .ommerce Conimtsslon ever changed our rates. I think we liave the same 
rates that we had lu 1907; but they are subject to their regulation. 
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Coiiiiiiissioner Aishton. You could not change them without the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do the executive officers of the company have au- 
thorlty to regulate wages or is action necessary by the hoard of directors? 

Mr. Brooks. When I W’as general manager I had autliorlty to regulate wages 
within $5,000. I could make any salary I wished up to $5,000 a year. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then It was within your power to raise the teleg¬ 
raphers’ wages Individually? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; I delegated that authority to the general superintend¬ 
ents and authorized them to ctirry It to the district superintendents. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, If you personally believed that the teleg¬ 
raphers’ w'nges were too low, and you say now you thought they ought to 
j-eceive $100 a month, .vou had that power to make that raise. 

Mr. Brooks. I stated, In the early part of my statement, that In the 10 
months—^practically 10 months from February to December, 1910 —the wages of 
the employees were Increased about $1,000,000 a year. That was a step In 
that direction. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What Is the total number of employees? 

Mr. Brooks. Ob, I could not say. I don’t know. Messenger boys and every¬ 
body else, I should any, perhaps?, 30,000. 

Commissioner O’CoNNfax. About 30,000? 

Mr. .Brooks. Or perhaps ,35,000. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And this raise of $1,000,000 a year applied to all? 
Mr. Brwks. Well, no; I would not say that. It applied to the teiograph oper¬ 
ators and. In many cases, the employees of our commercial departments, man¬ 
agers, clerks, and people of that kind ; but iirlndpally to the telegraph operators. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Individual amount would that mean, if you 
know. Individually? 

Mr. Brooks. Well. I couldn’t sa.v. It Is too wldel,v scattered. I don’t know. 
Chairman W.vlsh. Was there any other statement you desired to make to 
cover any other topic on which you have not been Interrogated, or any amplifl- 
cation or any explanation of anything aske<l you that you wish to make? If 
so, you may do so now. 

Mr. Brooks. I do not think so, Mr. Walsh. There is on’^ one thing I want to 
say that rather exemplifies our position to a certain extent in regard to union 
labor. That Is the fact that we employ. I presume hundrwls of members of the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers. We have never made any objection to that. 
So we are not so virulently opposed to union labor as it stands. It is more 
personal according to the Individual. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. In view of the fact fhat you want to return to New York, 
you will be excused permanently, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Lynch. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY LYNCH. 

Chairman Walsh. Wbat Is your name? 

Mr. Lynch. Henry Lynch. 

t'hairman Walsh. And where is your residence? 

Mr. Lynch. Winnipeg, Canada. 

Chairman Walsh. And your occupation? 

Mr. Lynch. I am a commercial telegrapher. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been employed In Winnipeg, Canada? 
Mr. Lynch.. Four year.'iMay 13. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ever a j-e.sldent of the United States? 

Mr. Lynch. Born and raised in the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. Born In what State? 

Mr. I.ynch. Illinois. 

Chairman Walsh. And raisetJ tn that State? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes; up to the time I was 21 years of age. 

Chairman Walsh. At what time did you become a telegraph operator? 

Mr. Lynch. At the age of 18, 1 think I completed—qualified In the business. 
Chairman Walsh. Did you learn In some sdiool, or how? 

Mr. Lynch. No; 1 learned the business with the Wabash Hallway and with 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., at home In Champaign, 111. 

Chairman Walsh. With what telegraph companies were you employed while 
you were In the United States? 

Mr. Lynch. With the Postal Telegraph Co. and with the Western Union. 
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Chairman Walsh. Why did you leave the service of the Postal Teleifraph Co. J 

Mr. Lynch. I was discharged September 10, 1910, for ntteiuliiig a union meet¬ 
ing held on West Washington Street In this city. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you employed at the timel 

Mr. Lynch. In the main office of the Postal Building. I was discharged with 
about 10 or 15 others. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any children? 

Mr. Lynch. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state briefly your experience after you were dis¬ 
charged from the I'ostal Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Lynch. After I was discharged from the Postal I made application to 
the various officials for reinstatement, and I could not be reinstated. I went to 
work in the general offices of the Illinois Central on October 1, 1910, the follow¬ 
ing month, and worked there until December—no, until March 5, 1911, when I 
Avas let out on account of the reduction of the forces. My record with the West¬ 
ern Union was clear. I had worked for them—started with the Western Union 
in September—September 15, I believe—190.5, and worked with them continu¬ 
ously until June 17, 1907; got a leave of absence for two we<i(s ami wtmt to 
Hot Springs, Ark., to take care of my brother, who was tubenmlar. I resigned 
from there and went west to Colorado Springs and was there aho\it three 
months and returned. This, of course, was previous to my employment with 
the Postal. After getting out of the Illinois Central I made application to the 
Western Union’s chief operator. Shell. He told me that my record was O. K. 
with the Western Union, but demanded I should give him a clearance before 
he could put me to work—from the Postal. I then saw Chief Operator Powers, of 
the Postal, and he stated my record was O. K., as far as working capacity was 
concerned, but was rather evasive In the matter of giving me a clearance. I 
then called upon Superintendent Maglll, of the Postal—now dead—and he did 
not seem Inclined to reinstate me in the Postal, telling me that they were not 
In need of men; and he was rather evasive in giving me the desired letter to 
the Western Union, In order that I should go to work there. At that time 
they were hiring men and wanting men in the Western Union. I then Invoked 
the Influence of the H*n. M. B. Madden, a Congressman of the United States, 
then a friend of Mr.AlagiU’s, and he»wrote a personal letter that I should be 
restored to the service. As a consequence, there was a letter Issued to me by 
Maglll to Shell, observing that my record was good as he saw it. Of course, 
you know, I presente<l the letter to Mr. Shell, but he would not put me to w'ork. 
And he kept stalling me off for two months, and between the two companies, 
while my re<;oi'd was clear as a bell In the Western Union—I was not even In 
their strike—I eouhl not get back to w'ork. 

(Correspondence referred to by the witness In the foregoing statement was 
subndtted, and appears among tin? exhibits at the end of this subject as “ Lynch 
Exhibit No. 1.”) 

Chairman Walsh. And you had been discharged at that time, had you, from 
the Postal? 

Mr. Lynch. I wtis discharged, ns 1 stated, about September 10, 1910, for 
attending a union meeting, held at 180 West Washington Street, of the teleg¬ 
raphers. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the cause of your leaving the Uniti-d Stat('s? 

Mr. I.ynch. I left the Unite<1 States for the reason that I felt timt I was 
blacklisted by both companies and my services were <it an eyd with both the 
Western Union and the Postal; and I went to Canada to make a living at the 
businsit. I had always figured that the letter that was written by JIagill to 
Shell was for a twofold purpose; first, to placate Congressman Madden, and, 
second, to cover up any evidema' of cooperative blacklisting existing between 
the Western Union and the Postal. • 

Chairman Walsh. Was It your de.sire to remain in the country of your nativ¬ 
ity—In this country? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could you not obtain employment with some other 
company or railroad or something of that sort? 

Mr. Lynch. I could not. I presume that I could, but you know the wages are 
much better In the commercial business than they are In the railroad .service. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know the names of any other operators who claim 
to have been forced to leave this country for the same reason you did? 
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Mr. Lynch. I do, many of them. Mr. Walsh, I hare here a statement of 18 
operators In various parts of Canada from Vancouver to New Brunswick giving 
a detailed account of their experience with the Postal and with the Western 
Union companies here, where they were virtually placed upon a blacklist, and 
had to pursue the same policy I did In order to work at their trade, that I 
would like to file with the commission. 

(Said above statement so offered In evidence appears among the exhibits at 
the end of this subject as “ Lynch Exhibit No. 2.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; please epitomisie the statements In It, and file the 
entire file with the commission. I do not mean to epitomize them Individually, 
but just state what they generally show. Are they men that were employed 
by the Western Union or Postal Telegraph Cos. In different points in the 
United States, and do they claim to have left for the reason given by you 
here? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir; they are men who have been suspected of union ac¬ 
tivity or union afiiliatlons or have been in sympathy with It, and have been 
driven all over the United States. Some of them are men who have been 
persecuted after they had worked for the Western Union and left In good 
standing. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were you an offlcer of the organization at any time? 

Mr. Lynch. Not of the Commercial Telegrai)hers' Union In the United 
States: I was, however, in Canaila. 

Chairman Walsh. After you left here? 

Mr. I.YNCH. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Prior to .voiir leaving here had you been an organizer 
at any time for the union? 

Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. Are you a member of the union now In Canada? 

. Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the same conditions exist in Canada that exist here, 
or do you have contractual relations with the Commercial Telegraph Co. In 
Canada? 

Mr. Lynch. We have contractual relations with the company in Canada. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men are employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Telegraph Co. in Canada? < 

Mr. I.YNCH. About 800. -> ' 

Chairman Wai.sh. I>o they deal with this Commercial Telegraphers’ Union? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been In Canada now? 

Mr. Lynch, 1 shall have been tliere four years May 14 of this year. 

Chairman Walsh. During the time you were tliere, ns a matter of his¬ 
torical knowledge, has or has not the Canadian Pacific Telegraph Co. In Can¬ 
ada maintained harmonious relations with the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir; we have never had any dlfilculty with the Canadian 
Pacific. We have raised wages there, by <-ollectlve bargaining, I think, from 
1907, 1908, or 1909, from a minimum of .fTS a month to iflOO a month, and we 
have reduced tlie hours of service required. We have secured for ourselves a 
two weeks’ holiday with pay. I might say, incidentally, that I have just 
finished my time on tliat now, and we have estaldlslied the right of having 
at least a chance to live as men and deal with tlie company In a manly way. 
The conditions In the United States in the telegraph business and In Canada 
are Incomparabje. All, of the operators In Canada—that is, the American 
operators—who are about one-third, are divided into two classes, the first 
being men blacklisted, like myself, who can not work In the United States, 
and second, men who would rather live In exile than submit to the persecu¬ 
tion and the Inliuman treatment of the Western Union and Postal Cos. In 
the United States. , 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is the general feeling among the men In Canada 
toward their employers? 

Mr. Lynch. As trades-unions go, we have no room for complaint. It Is fair 
to say. In justice to the employer In Canada, that he Is a pretty fair, con¬ 
siderate man, I think It Is fair to say of the Canadian people, employers, 
that they are human enough and have enough knowledge of the underlying 
principles which move society to-day to know that Individually working a 
man Is a slave, and that, collectively, he has some chance of bargaining, and 
they do things along that line. They do not make any discharges up there 
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except for pretty good reasons, and, of course, we see to It that they do not; 
but, aside from that, I think they are not Inclined to do so. They are not 
80 grasping, not so sordid, and do not propose to exact the last pound of flesh 
from the men. 

• Chairman Walsh. These letters that you have, I wish you would state how 
you came to have them; were they gathered purposely by your organization 
or by some one here so that they might be presented to the commission, or 
how were they gathered? 

Mr. Lynch. They were gathered through the Instrumentality of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. For the use of this commission? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. I might say of this list of papers and statements I have 
here, that they Involve about as many more operators, and are pretty hard 
to get—all of the blacklisted men In Canada—for the simple reason that they 
are out on the railroads and in other lines of business and up In the Yukon, 
and some of them fear the fangs of the blacklist of the Western Union ami 
Postal, particularly the Western Union, In the United States, and while they 
are up there enjoying the comforts and advantages that accrue from the 
trades-unions, they are morally too cowardly to make the statements—they 
fear that some time they will come back to the United States and be made 
victims of the policies carried on by the Western TTnlon. 

Commissioner Atshton. You attribute the better condition of the workmen 
In Canada and the different attitude of the Canadian employer to any par¬ 
ticular legislation that protects either or both sides beyond what we have In our 
country? 

Mr. Lynch. Well, I do not say that I can. I think that you have enough 
labor legislation in the United States, and I would think that the difference be¬ 
tween the legislation In the United States and Canada Is this: That the labor 
legi.slation In Canada which favors the workers la generally enforced. In the 
United States the great economic powers throttle It. And I think that the mat¬ 
ter of having a fair-minded set of people has a great deal to do with It. I do 
not think It would bo possible at all for any corporation to carry on the policies 
of the Western Union or Postal In Canada aside from the opposition they 
would get from the labor unions. I think the general sentiment of the people 
and the power of the press would lambast them so they would not attempt It. 
There exists a prettjf«good degree of honor among those men to the north of us. 

Commissioner Aishton. Your employment was with the Canadian Pacific, 
I understand? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. In the railroad. Have they commercial lines? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes; commercial lines on the C. P. II. B., like some other commer¬ 
cial companies are not separate from the railroad. The capital stock llahillty 
Is made up of bonds that are wrapped up In the railroad company. While 
the officials are separate, It Is handlwl as one. So it has been previous to the 
amalgamation of the Canadian Northern Telegraph and the G. N. W. I think 
the development of the private telegraph business 'in Canada was pretty much 
similar to that of the United States, starting possibly about the same time, 
1846, Rut we have in Canada to-day competition In the telegraph business. 
It is a Dominion of something like 8,000,000 of people, as you understand, with 
an area as large as the United States, so you can readily see that capitalism is 
not very largely developed there ns yet. 

Commissioner Aishton. About this Canadian Pacific telegraph system, I 
am not entirely clear in my mind. You are engaged In purely the commercial 
business? 

Mr. I.YNCH. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. In a commercial office? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. The Canadian Pacific, though, have several hundred 
thousand places where the work Is performed .Iplntly, commercial telegraph? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes; the same ns the Western Union In the Unltetl States on 
the railroads. 

Commssloner Aishton. What part of the operators, employees of the tele¬ 
graph service or commercial service, have contracts with the Canadian com¬ 
pany; what part which are operators engaged in purely a commercial business? 

Mr. Lynch. About 800 men In the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, and 3.500 
In the Order of Railway Telegraphers. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did I understand you to say one-third of the tel¬ 
egraph operators In Canada were American citizens? 
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Mr. Lynch. I think about that percentage. 

Coniniisstoner Aibhton. You are speaking of commerciai telegraphers now? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Commissioner Aisuton. Not of the raliroad telegraphers? 

Jlr. Lynch. No, 1 lio not know much about the make-up of the railroad. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you any Idea or knowl^ge ns to the number 
of Canadian operators that are working In commercial offices in the United 
States? 

Mr. Lynch. 1 have not. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliere are some that you know of? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes; I lielieve there are some. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Tliank you. You will be excused, Mr. Lynch. 

At tills point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(At 12.25 of this Tuesday, April 13, 1915, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon.) 

AITEB lUSCESS—2 I'. M. 

ChaiiTuiiu Wai.kh. We will now resume. Mr. I’crham, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. B. PEEHAM. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Pebham. H. B. Perhain. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Pebham. St. Ixiuis, Mo. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your occupation? 

■Mr. I'EKHAM. At the present time I am president of the Order of Hallroad 
Telegraphers. 

Cliairninn Walsh. How long have you illled that position? 

Mr. Pebham. Since 1901. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your huslness prior to that time, please. 

Mr. Pebham. I was grand secretary-treasurer of the same organization. 

(ihnirman Walsh. How long have you been connected with the organization 
in an official capacity? 

Mr. Pekhaai. Since May, 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a telegraph operator to begin with? 

Mr. Pebham. I started a.s a telegraph operator in 1871. 

Chairman Walsh. And followeil that for how long? 

Mr. Pebham. Up until about 1893, with an interim in there of three years, 
when I was out of the business on account of not being aide to get employ¬ 
ment. 

Chairman Walsh. What companies were you connected with as telegraph 
operator? 

Mr. Pebham. With tlie—mostly with railroads—about 15 of them, and then 
I have worked for the Western Union Telegraph Co. at various times and 
places, but mostly with railroads. 

tihalrman Walsh. Were you ever connected with the Commercial Telegra- 
pliers’ Union of America? I mean the one that has been spoken of here so 
much. 

Mr. Pebham. I am now a member of that union, and heliieil to organize it in 
the first place. 

Chairman Wa^sh. We.'-e you In the conference of 1907 that was referred to 
here this morning by Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Pebham. I was. If you will permit me, I will explain my relation to 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. Very gooil. 

Mr. Pebham. When that br^ike out in .Tune, I was here In Chicago, and at 
the request of the officers of the union I went to Washington to see Dr. Charles 
P. Neill to interest him in tlic case. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you the one that broached the matter to Dr. Neill? 

Mr. Pebham. I believe that to be the case, that I was the first one to mention 
it to him to get him Interested in the Commercial Telegraphers’ grievances. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give us a history of that transaction. 

Mr. Pebham. I explalneil the situation, as I understood it, to Dr. Neill. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the situation, briefly, at that time that caused 
you to go to Dr. Neill? 
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Mr. Pebham. a strike situation that was coming up on account of the 
grievances suffered by the men all over the United States in the Gomiuercinl 
Relay Telegraph offices; and it seemed to l)e a strike of a “ flash in the pan ” 
variety that was going to come on, and it seemed necessary that some one sliould 
try and Intercede for tlie men and get an agreement; and we Inducetl Dr. Nelli 
to go to New York to see tlie general manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. to see if some sort of an agreement could not be reached. He went there, 
and I believe saw Mr. Clowry, who was then general manager of tliut company] 
and he returned to Wasldngton, where I met him again, and it was on June 20, 
10OT, that the final agreement was readied by long-distance telephone from 
Samuel Goinpers’ office, with Dr. Neill, President Gompers, and myself present 
at that time. We had considerable trouble in arranging the terms of tlie agree¬ 
ment, and that was tlie reason for the journeys between New York and Wash¬ 
ington In reference to It. 

Now we took considerable time—something like 7 or 10 days—to bring about 
that agreement. Duter on, wlien wo got it in satisfactory condition, we com¬ 
municated with the grand executive board of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, which was In session in New York at the time, and President Konen- 
kanip, the witness wlio was here, was at that time merely a niemlier of tliat 
general executive board, and I believe he was tJie one who accepted it for tlie 
board. 

We had difficulty in finding Mr. S. J. Small, wlio was then president of the 
union; lie was on the I’acilic coast somewliere, and I believe between Ogden 
and San Francisco, and we tried to—we were trying to locate Iilm by tele- 
graph, to see wlietlier lie was coming east or going w'est; and eventually we 
were informcHl by Mr. Konenkamp by telephone tliat Mr. Small had accepted 
the proposition tliat wa.s suggested by tlie mediator. Dr. Neill, and agreed to 
by the company. 

If you will notice in the record, it states that the strike came on on June 21. 
This agreement was reached about 10.30 in the morning of June 20. The 
arguments that led up to that agreement were totally unknown to the then 
president of tlie union; they were also unknown to the employees of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. in Sun Francisco—no chance to understand fully 
the agreement that liad been readied. Tlie iioys in San Francisco w^ent out on 
strike without tlie .sapction of tlie executive officers of the union. At least, 
that is niy understafldlug of tlie imit|,er, and on our presenting the mutter by 
telephone uguin to tlie grand executive union- 

Chalrinan Walsh (interrupting). Wliere were they located? 

Mr. Peuham. In New York City, and we were in Washington. That board 
proceeded to tlic 1*1101110 coast to get tliose men buck to work again, and actually 
went buck there and got the men to resume tlieir duties wltli the telegraph 
company, and tlie strike came on afterwards on account of the annoying 
and provoking conduct of tlie local officers of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., in San Francisco and Dos Angeles, Cal. That is my understanding of 
the case. . 

I wish to make it plain tliat tiie men tliat were out on strike liad no oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing tlie facts in relation to tlie ugreeuient that had been reached, 
btcaiiso it was wUliiii 24 hours of the strike coining on that the agreement was 
made. Tlie agreement was made in Washington, and the strike came on 
two or three thousand miles away, in Sail Franci.sco. Coiisetiuently, the union 
can liardly be blamed for the actions tliat the men took at that time 

Furthermore, tlie personnel of the union at that time was different from wliat 
it Is now. Mr. Small was then juesident. 

It was stated here tliat Mr. Konenkamp was vice jiresident of the union at 
the time. The union had no vice president at tliat time. 

Chairman Walsh. Wluit were tlie duties of the executive board of which, 
say, Mr. Konenkamp was a member? 

Mr. I’KwiAM. It would be to adniinister the affairs of the union and to de¬ 
cide just such questions as arose at that time. * 

I would like to state further, as a matter of information, that many at¬ 
tempts have been made by the telegraphers In the Western Union employ to 
organize and get on their feet ns other unions have done in other employment. 

For Instance, in 1863, there was a National Telegraphers Union, that went 
out of business In 1869. 

ness ^ Telegraphers’ Protective League, that went out of busi- 

There was a strike In 1860. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 10--20 
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In 1875 there was the Telegraphers’ Protective Union, which went out of 
business In 1877. 

In 1882 there was the Brotherhood of Telegraphers, and that went out of 
business In 1883. 

In 1901 this present union was formed and It still Is In existence and doing 
business. 

The opposition of the company to the men has been persistent throughout all 
that time. 

In 1883, In this city, there was a strike on August 1. It was under the 
auspices of the Knights of Labor. District Assembly 223 was In this city, 
and I was a memher of It. 

I had some connection with that strike. And the hlack list which was then 
In fashion extended from the commercial telegraph companies to every rail¬ 
road In this country. I was driven out of the telegraph business on account of 
my actions during that strike. I learned the mining business, prospecting, 
and came back to civilisation some three or four years afterwards, and my 
name was off the list, and I resumed the railroad business. But the per¬ 
sistent oppo.sltlon of the Commercial Telegraph Co. to unionism has continued 
all these years. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the difference In the plan of organization. If any, 
between the Commercial Telegraphers and the O. R. T.? 

Mr. Pesham. There Is scarcely any. Their objects and alms are Identical 
and their methods of doing business are about the same. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard what Mr. Brooks said this morning—that he 
had many of your members in his industry and had no objection to your 
organization. Have you had dealings of any sort with Mr. Brooks In any 
offlclal capacity? 

Mr. Perham. In my offlclal capacity I waited on him In the year 1907 during 
the strike, during the pendency of the strike. In New York City. I think It was 
either In August or September of that year, and I pleaded with him and with 
Mr. Clowry, who was then the genernll manager, to come to some sort of an 
agreement with his employees. I spent an afternoon there, but failed completely 
In my efforts to bring about a settlement. 

Chairman AValsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a few 
questions, Mr. Perham, unless there was some otlier statement that you de¬ 
sired to make about which you were mt asked. I wlsiied to ask you about 
the 1907 conference, it having been stated that you had had this connection 
with It. Now, If there was any other statement that you think would en¬ 
lighten us on tlie present subject, you may make It. 

Mr. Perham. I was very much complimented by the testimony of the wit¬ 
ness, Mr. Brooks, this morning, hut I assume that he Jias had no business with 
the railway telegraphers or possibly he might not have been so favorably 
lmpres.sed. It Is a faet that at this present moment I am not permitted to go 
Into some of the general nianagers’ offices, even In the railroads In the United 
States. We are on a formative plane, yon may say, and gradually making 
our organization perfect; hut it Is not yet perfected. I have about 9,5 per cent 
of the railroads In the United States scheduled, ns we call It—contracts be¬ 
tween the company and tlie employees—but that 5 per cent still have to be 
brought to time, and It is by the usual process of conferences and probably 
strikes before we can bring them to recognize the union. 

There Is one thing to he said about this, that the formation of a union Is 
one thing and the getting of recognition Is another. The getting of recogni¬ 
tion from employers Is fhe most dlfflcult proposition. It Is a question hardly 
capable of arbitration—that question of recognition; but where a union once 
does get on Its feet and is recognized by the employer and has a contract, 
why, of course, business can go along in a more peaceable way thereafter. 
And the Commercial Telegraphers have never reached that first stage of 
getting the recognition of the employers. That Is the trouble at the present 
moment; these men do not want much beyond recognition. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there many members of your organization also 
members of the Commercial Telegraphers In the same way as you are? 

Mr. Perham. I assume that there are possibly 500 to 1,000. We are very 
closely In sympathy with that union. We desire them to live and to fiourlsh, 
and we put our membership In there solely for the purpose of keeping that 
union together and will subscribe our money and do other things to get that 
union recognized as the larger organization of railroad telegraphers al¬ 
ready la. 
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Chairman Walsh. What Is the relative size of the two organizations? 

Mr. Peeham. There are In the United States 53,000, approximately, teleg¬ 
raphers employed by the railroads; and, as was stated here this morning, of 
the Commercial Telegraphers there are about 20,000, 

Commissioner O’Connell. And how many members have you of that 63,000? 

Mr. Peeham. About 43,000 are organized. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the membership of the other? 

Mr. Peeham. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson wishes to interrogate you. 

Commissioner Gaeketson. Mr. Perham, Is it true that the then executive of 
the Commercial Union, following the strike of 1907 or during it, made the 
statement that the men in California—San Francisco and Los Angeles—took 
the position that they would disown the afliliation with or authority of the 
organization unless that authority was used to sanction that strike? 

Mr. Peeham. I am not able to answer that question because I was not there 
and did not take part in that, but I heard that tliat was tlie case. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. That was the common report among telegraphers? 

Mr. Peeham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Is it not true that the present executive of that 
organization used his entire influence in opposition to that strike and that he 
was elected to office later on on the basis of that opposition? 

Mr. Peeham. I have always understood that that was the case. 

Commissioner GAnnuTSON. I wanted statements from you, as fairly cognizant 
of the business of the telegraphers and of the Information that prevailed 
among them, and still in no way connected with that strike—I wanted to know 
what you knew. I have always understood that that was the case. 

Mr. Peeham. Yes; I believe that Mr. Konenkamp was very anxious to over¬ 
come that strike and to have that agreement with Mr. Clowry that was quoted 
this morning carried out in its entirety. That has always been his idea. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. What has been your experience In dealing with the 
question of organization and securing of recognition where tyrannical or 
star-chamber methods were used against allowing the men to organize? 
Doesn’t that always bring the physical-force element to the front among em¬ 
ployees—not necessardy in the union but among tlie employees? 

Mr. Peeham. Amo^ the employees. They will do that without a union. 
They will fight for that principle of reqognitlon. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. That is really the human side of it and not the 
organization side? 

Mr. Peeham. Not the organization side. The organization, when once estab¬ 
lished, has the best function; Is very useful to the men; but to gain that organi¬ 
zation recognition must come. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. And it is after the orderly method has been estab¬ 
lished that the men that favor the orderly method come into control? 

Mr. Peeham. Always the best men come to the front then to transact the busi¬ 
ness of the union that has gained recognition. * 

Commissioner Gabeetson. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishton will ask you some questions? 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Perham, are the rules of the Commercial Teleg¬ 
raphers’ Union tlie same now as they were in 1907 or prior to that time? 

Mr. Peeham. 'They have held convenlions yearly since that time. I believe, in 
which some sliglit changes might have beim made. I am not aware, though, of 
what those changes were; but I can state, though, that the constitution and 
statutes of the union are practically the same as they were In 1907. 

Commissioner Aishton. Speaking of your organ izatii^n, Mr. Perham, it would 
hardly be possible, under your organization, would it, for the president in San 
Francisco to be unaware of an arrangement made by his executive committee 
or the executive committee of your organization in New York covering an arbi¬ 
tration agreement? 

Mr. I’ebham. I might say that our law is dlffJrent from that of almost any 
other organization I know of, in that it gives the chief executive officer full 
power in that regard; that there is no one over him. He may approve a strike 
and the strike may come on—that is. If the employees have vot^ for It—and 
he may withhold his approval for the strike and the strike will not come. That 
is rather extraordinary, and it applies just simply to the railroad telegraphers. 

Commissioner Aishton. In your exiierieiice, after agreement for arbitration 
or for the submission of a subject to somebody or other for the adjudication of 
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differences, either by the president or by the executive committee, you have 
never had any strike in your organization, have you? 

Mr. Pebham. 1 have never seen any agreement of that kind abrogated by the 
men. It has been carried out. 

Commissioner Aishton. And that is the strength of yours or of any other 
organization, that an agreement made by the proper authority as organized 
under their constitution is absolutely carried out in good faith by the organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Pebham. It always has i)een. 

Commissionei' Ai.shton. In this particular case in San Francisco, as I under¬ 
stand, tliat strike was started within 24 hours after the signing of an arbitration 
agreement in New York? 

Mr. I’EBiiAM, And before tlie men knew of the situation- 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Pkbiia.\i (continuing). May I explain- 

Comuils.sioner Aishton. Yes. 

Mr. 1‘nuHAM. Tile strike was quite imminent for .several days or weeks prior 
to tills time; and tlmt is wliy I interested myself in the case, because I believed 
tliere was very mucli in mediation, and that is wliy I went to Washington to see 
if I could head off the strike that seemed bound to come. And we nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in doing it. And I believe if we liad had four days in which to inform 
tlie men in San Franci.sco us to wliat took place in Wasliington, that strike would 
not linve come on. 

Commissioner Aishton. Of course, I assume that the executive committee had 
iKi'css to tlie telegrapli wires in ,San Francisco? 

Mr. Perham. Tliey did. 

tiominlssioner Aishton. it was not a very lengtliy document—that read by Mr. 
Brooks tills morning? 

Sir. I’KRHAM. It was, as a matter of fact, wired out there. 

Coinmissiimer Aishton, And was, as a matter of fact, received by tlie presi- 
ilent of tlie organization or some of ids associates prior to the caillng of the 
strike, or do you know that? 

Mr. I’ERiiA.M. I don’t know that, lint I suspect that was Ihe case. I would 
like to explain fnrtlier. I was out in San Francisco and saw these men tliat 
went out on tlie strike prior to the time tliey went ouk on the strike. I was at 
a meeting there one Dnnday afternoon wlien 400 men were prestmt wlio had .lust 
been organizeil, and 1 gave them a It'clure for aiioiit two liours as to their duties 
as a union. Mind yon, these men liad just won their cards in the union. They 
wore not yet union men; tliey were raw recruits, and liad got to learn all about 
the way the union transacted iiusiness. and they are not safe until the.v have 
learned that, as to liow the Iiusiness is done. Now,, those telegraphers in .Sail 
Fiancisco were not aware of tlie macliinery of tlie union for keeping order and 
keeping business and gaining advances by it, but they would have to learn that, 
and tliey will liave that to learn yet. 

Commis.sioner Aishto.’I. Mr. Perliain. after that San Francisco strike took 
lilace, liow long a time elapsed, do you reniemlier, before the men at Los Angeles 
walked out? 

Mr. Perham. 1 am not aide to give you that date) 

Commissioner Aishton. lio you know liow long a time elapsed before the men 
In ChliTigo retired from work? I think it was testilied that the.v did retire? 

Mr. Perham. It seems to me that that came on about .luiy the 35th, but my 
memory is treacherous about that. 

Comnii.ssioner Aishtjin. Then, as I understand it, and as your memory goes, 
the New York Strike followed? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes; it just spread from one town to anotlier until it Involved 
the entire country. 

Commissioner Aishton. 'I'liere was or must have been knowledge, or It is fair 
to assume that the men in Cl)lcugo and in New York did have knowledge of tills 
agreement that had been reacheil? 

Mr. Pehiham. I suspect that they did, but their grievances were of such a 
cliaracter that no man in the world could have prevented them from striking. 

Coiiimlssioner Aishton. As you say, it .started with a flash In the pan, and 
those things are dangerous when they get started? 

Mr. Perham. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The place to stop them Is before they get started? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That has aiways been your experience? 
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Mr. Pebham. My experience is that to get tl>e men organized and put under 
control is one of the methods of bringing industrial peace; and there can be 
no peace for the commercial telegraph companies until they recognize the union 
of employees and do business as otlier people do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all, thank you, Mr. Perham. 

Mr. Edward G. Barrett. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD 0. BARRETT. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name. 

Mr. Babbett. Edward G. Barrett. 

Chairman Walsh. Whore do yon reside, Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. At Downor.s Grove, III. 

Clialrman Walsh. Wliat Is yoiir business? 

Mr. Barrett. Uopeator attendant. 

Chairman Wat,.sh. Tliat l.s a Itranoh of the telegraph business? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe what that is. please, Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. To ad.jnst repeater.s, single, duplex, or (piadruple. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe the operation. 

Mr. Barrett. We ad.1ust them so tliey rei>eat into the sounders that the op¬ 
erators receive from and kecj) them in working order. 

Chairman Walsh. By what company are you employed? 

Mr. Barrett. The Western Union 'I'elegraph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you l)een employetl by the company in any other 
capacity? 

Mr. Barrett. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity? 

Jir. Barrett. Stpeelal agent. 

Chairman Waj.su. Were you ever a regular telegraph operator? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering what perl(Ml of years were you an operator? 
Mr. Barrett. Ten years. 

Chairman W.^lhii. Were yon ever—what is the nature of your work—the 
work of a special aggitt? 

Mr. Barrett. Well, it is secret work. 

Chairman Walsh. .lust descrila' what it Is. 

Mr. Barrett. Well, you hdlow out the orders of your superior, whatever 
they may t)e, whatever you are assigned to, whatever ease it is. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are the orders given to you in writing usually? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you n< t as special agent for the company? 
Mr. Barrett. From .January to April, 1911, and from .fanuarv to October 
in 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. Prom whom did you receive your assignment? 

Mr. Barrett. Shoemaker. 

Chairman Walsh. From the Shoemaker that has been testified about here? 
Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

t’halrman Walsh. Di<l you appl.v for the place or were you selected? 

Mr. Barrett. I was selected. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yon were selected? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. by Mr. Shoemaker. 

Chairman Walsh. IVhere were you stationed at the time you were selected? 
Mr. Barrett. At tlie Chicago office. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. In 1911? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did you work at the time you were selected 
in 1912? , 

Mr. Barrett. At the Chicago office. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your first assignment after you were selected? 
Mr. Barrett. I don’t understand what you mean. 

Chairman Walsh. You said that you acted under tlie orders of your superior. 
What were the orders you first receivetl after your selection as special agent? 
Mr. Barrett. To check up unionism. 

Chairman Walsh. What does that mean? 

Mr. Barrett. To ascertain who were members of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe the modus operand! to us. 
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Mr. Babbett. Well, by legitimate detective methods Is all I can explain. 
Chairman Walsh. Where did you do your first work In that line? 

Mr. Babbett. At El Paso. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a member of the union? 

Mr. Babbett. Not then. 

Chalrmun Walsh. Did you become a member of the union? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes; later on. 

Chairman Wal.sh. While you were a special agent? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AVal.sh. W'hat is the compemsatlon of a special agent? 

Mr. Babbett. It varies. 

Chairman Walsii. What was your compensation as a special agent? 

Mr. Babbett. One hundred dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the highest compensation paid that you 
know of? 

Mr. Babbett. One hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

Chairman Wal.sh. An<l the lowest? 

Mr. Babbett. Ninety dollars, I believe. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Now, did you have an expense account? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what Items you were permitted to charge 
upon that expense account. 

Mr. Babbett. Board. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Anything else? 

Mr. Babbett. Lodging and drinks, if any. 

Chairman WALsif. Anything else? 

Mr. Babbett. No ; well. It included car fare. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there an expense attached to joining the union, an 
Initiation fee, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes; it also Included that. 

Chairman Walsh. They also paid your Initiation fee? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you pay the dues out of your cxpen.ses? 

Mr. Babbett. I had no dues. 

Chairman Walsh. Aren't there any dues In the union? 

Mr. Babbett. I was In there only a short while. 

Chairman Walsh. What organization did you join, the Commercial Teleg¬ 
raphers’ ? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, Where did you join it? 

Mr. Babbett. Oklahoma aial New York. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you first do in Kl Paso? 

Mr. Babbett. Sir? 

Chairman Walsh. What did you first do In El Paso? 

Mr. Babbett. Oot a job fiial went to work us a telegraph operator. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any report of union men at that place? 
Mr. Babbett. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you there for that purpo.se? 

Mr. Babbett. J was. 

Chalrmun Walsh. How did It happen you did not make a report from that 
place? 

Mr. Babbett. I did not find any. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You went from there, where? 

Mr. Babbett, To Okhinonia city. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You joined the union there? 

Mr, Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make a report from that place? 

Mr. Babbett. I did. 

Chairman WAi.sit. To whom did you make a reiiort from that place? 

Mr. Babbett. Superintendent Llngafelt. 

Chairman Walsh. He was suiterintendent where? 

Mr. BABBErr. At Oklahoma city. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Under what name did you work there? 

Mr. Babbett. My own. 

Chairman Walsh. Your true name? 

Mr. Babbett. Ye.s. 

Chalrmun Walsh. Did you join the union under that name? 

Mr. Babbett. I did. 
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Chairman Wamh. Did you attend the meetings? 

Mr. Baeebtt. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe how you joined the union. 

Mr. Babeett. By letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you get a union card?* 

Mr. Babeett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you paid the initiation fee? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. And charged that on your expense account? 

Mr. Babeett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you turn in any names of persons who belonged to 
the union at that place? 

Mr. Babeett. I did. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did you ascertain them? 

Mr. Babbett. By talking to them and seeing their cards. 

Cliairman Walsh. Just describe it. Did you tell tlieni you were a union 
man? 

Mr. Babbett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe in your own way how you did it. 

Mr. Babbett. There is nothing more to describe than what I have answered 
you. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Babeett. There is nothing more to describe than wliat I have answered. 
I have answered your question as fully as I can. 

Chairman Walsh. How many telegraph operators did you report from Okla¬ 
homa city? 

Mr. Babeett. Six. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where did you take them, at your office? 

Mr. Babbett. At various places. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you buy them drinks and things like that? 

Mr. Babeett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they tell you freely that they belonged? 

Mr. Babeett. They did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you liave any other way to check the matter up than 
by these questions? » 

Mr. Babbett. Only* by seeing tiieir,curds. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 believe you mentioned that; you sent tlie list to the com¬ 
pany, to Mr. Llngafelt? 

Mr. Babbett. I told him of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Were these men discharged? 

Mr. Babbett. I don’t know; they were not there while I was there. 

Cliaii’man Walsh. How long did you remain there? 

Mr. Babbistt. I don’t know; a <'Ouple of months, I should say. 

Chairman Walsh. And you acted as a telegraph operator during the time? 
Mr. Babbett. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. IMd the .$100 a month include your service to the tele¬ 
graph company both ns special agent and as operator? 

Mr. Babeett. I believe you could put it that way; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the way it is? I do not want to put it that way, 
of course. 

Mr. Babeett. That is the only way I can explain it to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Your total conqiensatlon was $100 a month. 

Mr. Babbett. Yes, sir; $100 a month. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where did you go from Oklahoma city?* 

Mr. Babeett. Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do in Chicago? 

Mr. Babeett. I went to work in the main office as a regular operator. 
Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Babbett. I went to work in the main office as a regular operator. 
Chairman Walsh. A regular operator? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you still a member of the union? 

Mr. Babbett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you resign? 

Mr. Babbett. I sent them my card. 

Chairmau Walsh. You returned your card? 
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Mr. Babbmt. Yes. 

Clmirninti Walsh. After you came to Chicago did you belong to the union 
here? 

Mr. Bakbett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you act ns special agent In Chicago? 

Mr. Babkett. No. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Did you act ns special agent in Chicago at any time? 

Mr. Babbett. No. 

Cliairman AValsh. How did you come tlien—where was your next service as 
.special agent? 

Jlr. Babkett. I was hired by Mr. Shoemaker, in Chicago. 

Chairman AA’al.sh. And sent where? 

Air. Babkett. I was sent to Memphis. 

Chairman AA ai.sii. A'ou were not a member of the rinlon when you were 
hired this time? 

Mr. BAKKtITT. No. 

Chairman AA’AT.sit. Did you join tlie union? 

Sir. Babkeit. Later on. 

Chairman AVat.sh. AA'here? 

Sir. Babkett. At New York. 

Cliairman AA’alsh. Did you get a ll.st of names at Memphis? 

Mr. Bakbett. No. 

Chairman AVai.sti. For what reason? 

Mr. Babkett. 1'liere were none there. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Did you go direct from Slemphi.s to New ATork? 

Sir. Bakbett. No, sir. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. AA’here did you go before you went to New York? 

Sir. Babkett. To Atlanta. 

Cliairman AA’ai.sh. And engaged in the same work there? 

Mr. Babkett. No. sir. 

Chairman AA’AL.sri. AA’hat did you do in Atlanta? 

Sir. Babkett. I stayed there a wliile. and was sent from there to Savannah. 
Cliairman AA ai sh. Did you act as operator in Atlanta? 

Sir. Babkett. No. 

Cliairman AA’ai.sii. How long were you in Atlanta? , 

Sir. Babkett. Four or five days. • 

Chairman AA’at.sh. AA'ere you cliecking up tliere? 

Sir. Babkett. No. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. AA’hat liusiness were you doing for the company there? 

Sir. Babkett. Besting. 

Cliairman AA’ai.sh. .lust resliiig? 

Sir. Babkett. Yes. f Laiigliter. 1 

Cliairman AVai.sh. Please make no aildihle expression of your feelings wlille 
tile comnii.ssion is in session. 

AA’here did you go from' .Atlanta? 

Sir. Barkett. 'I’o Savannah. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. How long were you at Savannali? 

Sir. Babkett. About a inontli. 

(^hairman AA’at.sh. Did you work for tlie telegrapli company there? 

Sir. Babkett. I’es, sir. 

Cliairman AA’ai.sit. .Vs an operator? 

Sir. Babkett. Yes, sir. 

Clmirnian AA’Af.sir. DiJ you send any list from Savannah? 

Sir. Babkett. No. sir. 

Chairman AA’At.sit. AV'as it liecaiise you were unable to discover any there? 
Sir. Babkett. I did not discover any there. 

Cliairman AV’ai.sh. AA liere did you go from .Savannah? 

Mr. Babkett. To New Yorl^ 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. AVliat dl<l you do in New York? 

Sir. Babbott. AA’orked for Sir. Shoemaker. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Did you act as operator? 

Sir. B.akkett. No. sir. 

Chairinan AA’al.sh. .lust describe wliat your duties were Avhlle working for 
Mr. Shoemaker. 

Sir. Bakhctt. AA'ell. standing on the block, as the hoys call it, on the corner, 
and seeing if I could pick up anything. 
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Chairman Walsh. That Is, seeing whether you could ascertain whether or 
not any persons belonged to the union? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a member of the union then? 

Mr. BABREfTT. No, sir. 

Chairman WalsH. When did you .loin? 

Mr. Babbett. I don’t know just what date it was, but it was later on. 
Chairman Walsh. In New York? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you join under the same name that you joined in 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. Babbett. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Under what name did you come in? 

Mr. Babbett. Under the name of McBwen. 

Chairman Walsh. And your first name? 

Mr. Babbett. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Under what first name did you join? 

Mr. Babbett. Arthur. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your first name, Edward G. Barrett? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you turn In a list from New York? 

Mr. Babbett. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Baiuiett. I was not required to. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any report in New York? 

Mr. Babbett. Verbal reports only. 

Chairman Walsh. How many did you report in New York? 

Mr. Babbett. None. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you able to ascertain any in New York? 

Mr. Babbett. No, sir. 

Obalrinan Walsh. Were there any there, as far as you found otit, that be¬ 
longed to the union? 

Mr. Babbett. There were probably some there; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. You w<'re not able to ascertain, you mean? 

Mr. Babbett. That is correct. 

Chairman Wat.sh.‘iIow long did y*>u stay there? 

Mr. Babbett. I don’t know Just how long; two or three months, I presume. 
Chairman Wai.sh. Did you attend union meetings there? 

Mr. Babbett. No, sir. 

i.lhairm.'in W.alsh. ^ou simi)ly talked to Individuals to ascertain whetiier or 
not they belonged to the union? 

■Mr. Babbett. Yes, air. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it your practice while you were doing this work to 
attempt to organize the men? 

Mr. Babbett’. No, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Apparently org.mize them into a union? 

Jlr. Babbett. No, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. When you went out to Oklahoma did you call a meeting 
of a number of tlie operators in your room and ask them to join the union’' 

Mr. Babbett. I did not call lhat meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the circumstances of the meeting being held 
there? 

Mr. Babbett. Well, they simply suggested It and T iigreed to it 
Chairman Walsh. Who suggested It; what individual? * 

Mr. Babbett. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. How man.v of .von were in that meeting? 

Mr. Babbett. Six or seven. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it in .vour room? , 

Mr. Babbett. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. And was it six or seven men that you reitorted were In 
your room? 

Mr. Babbett. They were. 

Chairman Walsh. And you reported none others? 

Mr. Babbett. None others. 

Chairman Walsh. And had they Joined the union as vet’’ 

Mr. Babbett. They were all members. 
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Cliairtnnn Wamh. They were all members? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How did they happen to meet In your room? 

Mr. Babbett. Well, some one wanted to know where they should meet, and I 
told them they could have my room If they wanted It. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Was it in a hotel? 

Mr. Babbett. It was. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did the telegraphers with whom you worked In Oklahoma 
ascertain what your business was? 

Mr. Babbett. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you do work in any other part of the country? 
Barbejtt* No slr« 

Chairman Walsh. Did you visit telegraph operators In Albany, New York 
State, and represent yourself as representing an artiticial leg concern lu Minne¬ 
apolis? 

Mr. Babbett. I believe I did, but not In this connection at ali. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you act as special agent altogether? 

Mr. Babbett. From .January to April, 1911, and from January to October, 
1912. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you stated all of the men you reported? 

Mr. Babbett. I believe I have. 

Chairman Walsh. And that is the number? 

Mr. Babbett. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. How many months were you In the service altogether as 
special agent? 

Mr. Babbett. About a year; something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. About a year, and during that time you say you reported 
but six men that belonged to the union? 

Mr. Babbett. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. They were the ones that met In your room in Oklahoma 
city? 

Mr. Babbett. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you In the special service at present? 

Mr. Babbett. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ever employed by auy dejectlve agency? 

Mr. Babbett. I was. • 

Chairman Walsh. What detective agency? 

Mr. Babbett. Thiel Detective Agency. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long a time? 

Mr. Babbett. A couple of years. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering what perlotl? 

Mr. Babbett. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ago was It? 

Mr. Babbett. It must ha\e been 10 or 12 years ago. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Were you engaged in this same line of work? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman WAtsit. Among the telegraphers? 

Mr. Babbett. Not wholly. I was engaged In general detective business. 
Chairman Walsh. Dhl It have to do with Industrial matters alone? 

Mr. Babbett. Sometimes. 

Chairman Walsh. Your services? 

Jlr. Babbett. Sometimes. 

Commissioner f!ABBETS4>.N'. You were paid $100 a month for services both as 
operator and as detective. When you came back to Chicago after your first 
venture and dropped the rOle of detective, what were you i)ald? 

Mr. Babbett. Eighty dollars. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. When you .loined the organization—that Is, the 
telegraphers’ union—did you tnke an obligation? 

Mr. Babbett. I don’t believe I did. 

Mr. Gabbetson. Not sure? 

Mr. U.tBBETT. I know I did not. 

Mr. Gabbetson. You know you did not? That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all; you may lie excused. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just one question I would like to ask: Did you have 
any other line of investigation during this period? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 
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Commissioner Aishton. When you were employed In this capacity other than 
getting the names of men belonging to the union? 

Mr. Babkbtt. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. I wish you would describe to the chairman some of 
those duties, please. 

Mr. Babkbtt. There was a case of stealing I checked up. That is all I know. 

Commissioner Aishton. Stealing from the company? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Anything else? 

Mr. Barrett. No ; I don’t believe so, other than looking after the general 
beneflt of them so far as I could. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did your Instructions from your company cover the 
general inspection of the .service—of the property ? 

Mr. Barrett. I didn’t get instructions from the company. Shoemaker was 
my Instructor. That was his instructions. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was his Instructions? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is all. Thank you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the efforts you made to gather the names of 
union men and send In or to verbally give In to the ofllclals, did you make the 
mistake of any one man who was not a union man ? 

Mr. Barrett. I did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In what way were yon sure that you did not? 

Mr. BARRErr. Becau.se I saw their cards. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you did not take an obligation In the or- 
ganl;satiou? 

Mr. Barrett. Not that I know of. I signed .some kind of a paper, but I 
didn’t read It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Signed a paper but didn’t read it? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes; signed It just because it was an application shoved at me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How did you get your card? 

Mr. Barrett. By mall. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sent you by mall? 

Mr. Barrett. The first one; Konenkamp gave me the second. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Koneidiamp iwrsonally? 

Mr. Barrett. I’erst)nall.v. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In his olllce? 

Mr. Barrett. At his offlce. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Didn’t go through any form of initiation? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just handed it to you and said you were a mem¬ 
ber? 

Mr. Barrett. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Di<l you feel in accepting membership In that 
organization you had as.sumed any responsibility toward the organization or 
Its members ? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Commissiomu’ O’C’onnell. Suppose tliat there was an obligation that you 
would not knowingly do personal injury to a member? 

Mr. Barrett. 1 dont’ think there was. 

Comnd.ssloiK'r O’Connell. Wouldn't any obligation of that kind go with It? 

Mr. Barrett. No. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Had you any idea as to there being any such obli¬ 
gation from the members of the organization? ® • 

Mr. Barrett. No. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any idea as to just what that organiza¬ 
tion is formed for? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. O’Connell. What Is your conception of tJle organization? 

Mr. Barrett. It looks to me like the men are trying to better themselves and 
the company won’t have it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You feel that you were working right In line with 
the company In preventing men from getting it? 

Mr. Barrett. That is where I get my bread and butter. 

Comndssioner O’Connell. You feel it the men bettered their condition by 
organization and increasing of wages and rates and hours of labor, better their 
working conditions, that you would not enjoy also that result? 
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Mr. Barrett. I do not know. I presume I would. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. You think that would not probably overcome, be 
of greater amount of service to you than that which the company was giving 
you? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know. 

Commissioner 0’tV>NNEi.L. In the service of the Thiel Detective Agency were 
you engaged in gathering Information as to what organizations were doing? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And as to whether they were preparing for strikes 
or not? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'tloNNELi.. And did you ever attend their meetings, union 
meetings of organizations; did you ever attend a meeting of their union? 

Mr. Bakhett. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell, in what way did you gather the Information? 

Mr. Barrett. Just merely hearsay. 

Commissioner O’tioNNEi.L. You turned that in to the Thiel Agency? 

Jlr. Barrett. Just ns I found it. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Just as you heard it? 

Mr. Barrett. Hearsay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Upon that information your employer would fur- 
nisli to parlies seeking tliat information as being reliable information? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know what be would furnisli. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. The only basis of your information was simply 
hearing men talk? 

Mr. Barrett. Tliut is all. I have reported my stuff. I never padded my re¬ 
ports. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Never padded them? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir; they were straight. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think you were always absolutely accurate In 
your conception of wlmt men were talking about? 

Mr. Barrett. 1 do. 

Commissioner O’Connelt,. For Instance, in barrooms—you would hear them 
talk in barrooms? 

Mr. Barrett. Lots of them talk tliere. but that talk djjn’t go. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You wouldn’t pay any attention to a man talking 
In a barroom? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you have lieen in such places? 

Jlr. Barrett. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And 1 nnderstand some of your expense account 
was for the imriiose of buying drinks, you say? 

Mr. Barrett. Oci'a.sionally. 

Commissioner O’Connell. State wiiat your i)nrpose would be In buying a man 
a drink? ■ 

Mr. Barrett. Because be was a good fellow, something like that. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnem,. Just good fellowsliiii? 

Mr. Barret t. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Would yon endeavor to furnisli him several drinks 
so that he might Itecome a free talker? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Commissitaier O’Connei.l. Were tliere any other iiecuiiar means that you used 
in your way of securing information? 

Jlr. Barrett. No, • 

Commissioner O’floNNEi.L. All open and alioveboard? 

Jlr. Barrett. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You never made it known among men that you 
came among that you were watching them? 

Jlr. Barrett. No. • 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. You didn’t think that that was necessary? 

Mr. Barrett. Tlmt was not my business. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where were you born? 

Mr. Barrett. Mendota, III. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where do your iieople live now? 

Mr. Barrett. My. folks are all dead except by immediate family. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have a family? 
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Mr. Babbbtt. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where do they live? 

Mr. BAKKE'rr. The same place I gave as my address. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where did you learn the trade? 

Mr. Baekett. Mendota. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long did you work there? 

Mr. Barrett. Oh, I don’t know. I worked there for years. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long; don’t you know approximately how many 
years? 

Mr. Barrett. Ever since I was a kid about 17. 

Commissioner Lennon. You worked there about 17 years? 

Mr. Barrett. Ever since I was a boy about 17 I have worked as an operator 
off and on. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long did you work in Mendota? 

Mr. BARRErr. I can’t tell you. 

Commissioner Lennon. What other places have you worko<l besides at Men¬ 
dota? 

Mr. Barrett. Various places on the Burlington Railroad. 

Commissioner Lennon. What various places on tlu; Burlington? Did you 
ever belong to the Order of Kailrou<i 'relegraphers? 

Mr. Barrett. I have. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Did you perform this same character In that when you 
were in the railroad company’s employ regarding tlie members of the organiza¬ 
tion of telegraphers that you did with the others? 

Mr. Barrett. I did not. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have here a copy of the obligation of the Commercial 
Telegraphers and I am going to read it. I would like to ask you if you 
signed it? It is an application and obligation together. It reads: 

“ I,” and then a i)laee for your name, “ of my own free will and accord, do 
most solemnly and sincerely promise and airirm upon my sacred honor, that 
1 will never I’eveal any of the secrets of tlie union, wlilch have been heretofore, 
shall be at this time, or may at any future period be communicated to me as 
such, to any person whomsoever, iiidess lawfully authorized to do so; that 1 
will obey and abide'by the laws ami regulations of the union, so far as they 
shall come to my knowledge; that I will not knowingly wrong, cheat, or de¬ 
fraud a member of this union; that I will assist all destittite, worthy member.s 
of the union who may apply to mo for relief when in my power to do so; that 
1 will give employment to a member of tins union in preference to a stranger, 
otlier things being equal; that I will give members due and timely notice of 
any danger that I may know to threaten tlieir families; that I wall recognize 
all signs which may be given mo by members of this ttnion and will endeavor at 
all times to uphold and maintain tlie dignity of the ttnion; that I will not teach 
the art of telegraphy to any person or persons; thtft I will not recommend any 
candidate for membership in this union whom I may htive reason to believe 
wmulil prove unworthy of the sacred name of brother. All this I most solemnly 
end sincerely promise and aftlrm with a steadfast resolution to keep and per¬ 
form the same without the least equivocation or mental reservatitm whatsoever.” 

When you made application for membership in the Commercial Telegraphers, 
did you .sign a document of that kind? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know what it was. I never read It. I simply signed It. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, if you read the rogjdar application blank of 
the organization, did you sign the application blank wliere .you stated where you 
were born and the date of your birth and bow' long yoxi had been a telegrapher 
and by whom you were then employed and where your present place of employ¬ 
ment Is and your address? 

Mr. Barrett. I believe there was some such thing as that previous to the 
strike, when I joined, in good faltli. 

Commissioner Lennon. When I asked the question where you had Imen be¬ 
sides Mendota, can you remember where you have been employed in the tele¬ 
graph business In other cities besides Mendota, New York, and Oklahoma, 
and the other cities you have mentlone<l? 

Mr. Barrett. No ; not at present; I can not remember. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where were you located when you were a member of 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers? 

Mr. Barrett. Clinton, Iowa, 
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Commissioner Lenno^. Clinton, Iowa? 

Mr. Baebett. Yes. . 

Commissioner Lennon. What year were you a mepjber of that organization? 

Mr. Babbett. 1889. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long did that membership continue? 

Mr. Babbett. I don’t remember. ' 

Commissioner Lennon. Was It before or after your employment by the Thiel 
Detective Agency? 

Mr. Babbett. Long years before. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. How came you to get out, cease to be a member of 
the Order of Hallway Telegraphers? 

Mr. Babbett. Went in the train service and I dropped It. 

Commissioner Lennon. What place, what train service? 

Mr. B.AEEETT. Switchman. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you belong to the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America and to the Brotherhood of Trainmen? 

Mr. Babbett. No, sir; neither one. 

Commissioner Lennon. Belonged to neither one of them. Did you ever Join 
the Order of Kailway Telegraphers? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where? 

Mr. Babbett. St. Louis. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you Join the lodge of which Mr. Perham was a 
member? 

Mr. Babbett. I believe so. 

Commissioner Lennon. You wore acquainted with him there? 

Mr. Babbett. Not at that time. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long were you a member at that time? 

Mr. Babbett. I don’t remember. 

Comml.ssioner Le.nnon. How long did you continue to be a member? 

Mr. Babbett. I am still a member, I believe. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are still a member—you are now a member of 
the Order of Hallway Telegraphers? • , 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. < 

Commissioner Lennon. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you pay dues In the Order of Hallway Teleg¬ 
raphers now? 

Mr. Babbett. I do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliere is your card now, what local union? 

Mr. Babbett. Chicago, 91. Never attended a meeting there. 

Chairman Walsh. I wlsli you would please look at this paper wldch I hand 
you, which begins In this way [reading]: 

“Question. Are you willing to take upon yourself a solemn and binding obli¬ 
gation of secrecy and obedience—one, however, that will not interfere with 
your religion, tlie duty yon owe your country, your family, or yourself? ’’ 

In filling in tlmt blank—I will ask you if this is your signature—that you 
filled that in In th<! place tliat Is mentioned, witere your name appears?: 

Mr. Babbett. Yes; that is my writing. 

Chairman Walsh. .Sir? 

Mr. Babbett. Tliat is my writing. 

Chairman Walsh. Lo#k at that. I am going to ask you a question. You 
wrote that, did you not? Your writing appears at the top, wliere you answered 
the question, “ Yes,” you were willing to take the obligation, and at the bottom 
where you slgneil it? 

Mr. Babbett. No; I diiln’t read that at that time. Don’t know anything 
about it. Just merely signed U when It was shovetl at me. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, in carrying out your work as special agent you do 
not liesltate to tell a falsehood where it will help you In your work? 

Mr. Babbett. I do not. I am square about It. 

Cliairman Walsh. You are square about It. Don’t you talk to the men? 

Mr. Babbett. In that way I never give the men the worst of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you profess great friendship for the men, for the 
union, and for their welfare? 

Mr. Babbett. Did you ever see a detective that did not? What kind of 
business is he in? 
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Chairman Walsh. I am just asking. I liave not had a great deal of experi¬ 
ence with them. Did you take an obligation, I am asking, when you joined the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers? 

Mr. Babbett. I think, to the best of my recollection, that that was not read 
at all at that time. 

Chairman Walsh.* No; but the Order of Railway Telegraphers? 

Mr. Babbett. That’s what I mean. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not read that one? 

Mr. Babbett. I think I just simply signed the application. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know a gentleman by the name of Mr. Wesley 
Russell? 

Mr. Babbett. I know of him. 

Chairman Walsh. The secretary of this organization? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write him a letter from Downers Grove? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. After you came back from Oklahoma? 

Mr. Babbett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. In which you stated [reading] : “ Yours dated July 5 
reached me last night at 7 p. m., too late to take any action toward seeing the 
president ”- 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing reading). “However, it does not mutter much, 
as .some one has done me all the harm possible. N<ithing that the president 
could do would take off the sting of what has already been done. I am glad 
that my true friends, who have known me for years, do not believe the story. 
You seem to have condemned me In advance and started the story without giv¬ 
ing me a chance. However, It is just ns well. Cross my name off your books 
and let It go at that.” 

Did you write that? 

Mr. Babbett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you also write this letter, dated June 14 [reading]: 

“ Wesley Russell, Chicago, III.: 


“ I understand there is a story going round Chicago office that I am a spotter 
for the company am>Tliat the boys ui'e to look out for me. This makes me 
good and sore, and if you have any evidence to that effect or believe so ridicu¬ 
lous a story I want you to cross my name off your books. I herewith send 
you my card to do ns you please with. If you think I am O. K., you may 
return It; If you think I am what Is being told about me (a spotter), destroy 
it, and forget that I ever was a member of the order. Because I refuse to tell 
everybody all about my family and private affairs, I presume this story has 
been circulated. I am willing to tell you personally, but I refuse to aoiualnt 
everybody. I just learned of this this morning, and I am so hot about It I 
could light. This is a rank Injustice to me. . 

“ I have never shown anyone hero my card or said a word to anyone that 
would even lead them to think I was a member, and this story going round 
wltliout a chance for me to disclaim It Is putting me in bad. 

“ Of course I expect to get fired If the company ever get to hear of it or find 
out that I have ever held a card. 

“Yours, truly. 


“ E. G. Babbett.” 

That is all, Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. BeynoId.s. • . 


TESTIMONY OF ME. EDWARD REYNOLDS. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Reynolds. Edward Reynolds. • 

Chairman Walsh. And your address, please? 

Mr. Reynolds. My home or business? 

Chairman Walsh. Home and business. 

Mr. Reynolds. I live at New Rochelle, State of New York; business address, 
253 Broadway, New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your position, please? 

Mr. Reynolds. I am vice president and general manager of the Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied that position? 
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Mr. Reynolds. It will be two years this May. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time did you have any official connection 
with this company? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity, please? 

Mr. Reynolds. I was—do you want me to begin and go oackwards? 

Chairman Walsh. I think may be If you would go backwards it would be more 
enlightening. 

Mr. Reynolds, Before that I held the title of assistant to vice president and 
assistant to the president; prior to that I was the vice president and general 
auditor; for 10 years prior to that I was general auditor; prior to that I was 
chief clerk to the second vice president; prior to that I was for 2 years chief 
clerk to the general superintendent of what Is known as the eastern division; 
prior to that I was cliief clerk for tlie district superintendent, having charge 
of the operation in that district; prior to that I was a telegrapher In the New 
Y’ork City offices. 

Chalriuan Walsh. Will yon please give us a brief sketch and history of 
your company and its relation with the Western Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Reynoids. The Postal Telegraph Co. has no relations whatever with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, give a brief history of your company since Its 
formation, and whether or not it has consolidated with or absorbed any other 
telegraph company. 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, I was not with the company in the early days of Its 
formation, I believe at that time tliere were a number of separate, inde¬ 
pendent local companies, having contracts or relations with each other, that 
were gradually Joined togetlier and forine<l into one system; and since that 
time tile company has been extended gradually until we now have a system ex¬ 
tending all over the United States and tlirough Canada by means of a working 
arrangement with the Canadian Pacific Telegraph Co., and to Europe our 
connection Is through the Commercial Cable Co., and to the Philippine Islands, 
China, and Japan by means of the Commercial Paelflc Cable Co. We reach 
Cuba by means of our contracts with the Commercial Cable Co. of Cuba, and 
W'C reach the island of Haiti by the United States & Haiti Cable Co. We 
reach Bermuda by means of the Bermuda Cable Co. -So our system of com¬ 
panies extends from Europe on the one side to tlie Philippine Islands, China, 
and Japan on the other, covering the United States very completely. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are there any subsidiary companies of any kind? 

Mr. Reynoi.ds. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. No companies that furnish messenger service or anything 
of that sort? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your capitalization—total? 

Jlr. Reynolds. That I coidd not say. You know the Postal Telegraph Co. 
is made up of a number of Independent companies, you might almost call them 
system comiianies. Each one of those companies has separate Incorporation. 

Chairman Walsh. Operating in the different States? 

Mr. Reynolds. Operating in the different States and Incorporated in differ¬ 
ent States. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of tliem are there, please? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think in the neighborhood of 40. 

Chairman Walsh. How Is the organization formed? Does your company 
own the stock, or majority of the stock. In those companies? How is the 
control effectedi 

Mr. Reynolds. Most of these 40 companies—all have community Interests— 
and I should not say Just where the stock ownership rests. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees have you? 

Mr. Reynolds. I could not say positively; but I should estimate that from 
general experience probably In the neighborhood of l.^),0{)0, including me.ssenger 
boys. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of those operators—telegraph operators? 

Mr. Reynolds. Why, I should say between five and six thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. In a general way, what has been the policy of your com¬ 
pany toward dealing with its employees? I wish you would Just sketch as 
briefly and comprehensibly as possible what scheme you have for adjusting 
grievances, for fixing wage scales, and the like. 
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Mr. Reynolds. Well, our company—we have a union of employees. That 
union pays sick benefits, death Iwneflts, and provision is made by which the 
members of that association or union of employees can present any grievance 
they may have through regularly established ollictal channels. I think, 
perhaps, I should read you that .section which makes that point clear. 

Chairman Walsh. •! wish yon would; and then. If you will, please, submit— 
is that a hook of the by-laws and constitution? 

.Mr. Reynolds. Of that employees’ a.ssociatlon? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Well, we will be glad If you will submit that to 
the commission. 

Mr. Reynolds. I would be glad to submit it. The latter part of It reads: 

“ The company contemplates that this association may be made the means 
of remedying local bomplaints by affording a ready means by which complaints 
may be properly considered; and also that it may be turned to the purposes 
of self-help and the advancement of its members socially, edmationally, and 
materially, all of which objects will have the hearty support of the company.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Is there any m.achinery provided for (he enii)loyee3 
under that constitution by which grievances are iiresented collectively? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. The members of this association elect their own officers, 
the officers consisting of a president, vice president, secretary, and an e.vecntive 
committee, everyone of which officers and (committee come from the employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they take up the question of fixing wages with you, 
also? 

Mr. Reynolds. No; they never Inne, because since tills association was 
formed there has never been any dissatisfaction over the question of wages in 
my company. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the situation in your conqiany with reference to 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction on (he jiart of the men towaril the officials? 

Mr. Reynolds. I can say timt there is absolutely no dissati.sfactlon that I 
am aware of. The relations of our employees to the company are the most 
conlial, and It may interest the meiuliers of the commission here to know that 
I liave not been at my office in New York for upwards of three months. During 
that time 1 have been visiting offices throughout all sections of the country, and 
I see no signs of unrest or discontent of any form among our iieople. 

Chairman Walsh. it jiart of your general policy to ascertain tlie labor 
conditions in various parts of the serwice? 

Mr. Reynot.ds. It is my Inisine.ss to know the conditions in every part of the 
servile if tlie business is to lie successfully conducted; that is necesary. 

Chairman Wai.sh. lias your conqiany any understanding witli tlie Western 
Union Telegrapli Co. as to wages, hours of employment, and so fortli. 

Mr. Reynolds. None whatever. 

Cliairman Walsh. Does your eoiupany liave any understanding with the 
Western Union Co. of any character wliatsoever in regard to the employment of 
ofierators ? ^ 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir; none whatever. 

Chairman Walsil. Do you excliange references with the Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Co. as to the qualifications or- 

Mr. Reynolds. Not that I know of. It may be that local chief operators, on 
their own initiative, may ask each other questions; but it Is not with my ap¬ 
proval. 

Cliairman Walsh. Could any employee discluirged from tlie service of the 
Western Union Telegriiiili Co.* find work witli your company? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. • ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Ts there any question raised about that proposition? 

Mr. Reynolds. No ; if be iiresonts biinself and tills out tlie application lilank 
and satisfies the one to whom be makes application he will be employed no 
matter where he conies from. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been stated (hat a reason given in a great many 
instances for the discharge of oiieralors by the Western Union Co. consists of 
the words written Into the service letter, “ for cause.” And it has been stated 
here that among other things—that the chief thing that means Is that tlie man 
has affiliated himself with a labor organization. If the name of the operator 
appeared on the reference list as discharged with cause would he be given 
employment by your company? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; If he satisfied the man to whom he applied that he was 
deserving of employment and we had any work to give him. 

38819°—S. Doc. 416,64-1—vol 10-21 
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Chairman Walsh. And you would not refuse him employment for the sole 
reason that he belonged to a telegraphers’ union? 

Mr. Hbynolds. No; but If he came to us and said he was a member of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, I think that would be considered 
carefully before we employed him. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, would that be a cause, generally speaking, for re¬ 
fusing to employ a man? 

Mr. IlEYNoi.Ds. Right there I would like to explain that prior to 1907, when 
this Commercial Telegraphers’ Union was being formed, the Postal Telegraph 
Co. made no olijectlon. It did not favor it or show any disfavor for it. The 
members were permitted to wear their buttons openly, and about a year 
prior to 1907 a situation developed where the union operators undertook to 
coerce and intimidate their associates. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in 1907? 

Mr. Reynolds. Prior to 1907. They began their tactics of intimidation 
against tlie other operators to force them to join the union. They even went 
so far as to purposely make errors In the transmission of messages when work¬ 
ing with nonunion operators, in order to bring reproach on those operators; 
and those errors resulted in damage claims being made against the company 
and also lnjure<l the business of tlie public. 

Around August, 1907, because of the fact that we did not oppose our men 
joining the union, 90 to 100 per cent of our operators were enrolled as members 
of the union. 

On August 12, 1907, our men walked out, without presenting any grievance 
and without milking any demands upon us. They did it because they .said they 
had been ordertsl by a union to strike, and they struck. Tliey afterwards did 
everything in tlieir power not only to injure the business of the public but to 
Injure the company, and I do not mind saying flatly that that sort of a union 
I am opposed to. It injures the busines.s of the country ; It is detrimental to the 
Interests of the men themselves. The business of telegraphing in these days of 
keen comiietition can not be maintained under that sort of procedure, and for 
that reason we are opposed to the Commenlal Telegraphers’ Union, because 
that union to-<lay is practically the same union it wiis in 1907; ns far as I can 
see it has not cliauged its policy or its tactics. That is our position, so far as 
that Is concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your companct any agreement with the employees 
governing wages, hours, and working conditions? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state the methods in use by the com¬ 
pany in hiring operators; to whom do they apply and what references are 
necessary? 

Mr. Reynolds. If they seek employment in one of the large relay offices, 
where the chief operator is designated as the one to employ, they apply to him, 
and there is an application for them to fill out, which is mostly for the purpose 
of record. If tliey seek ‘employment in an outside town, the application Is 
usually made to the manager of the ofllce If it is more than a one-man office, 
and if it Is a one-man otlice they ajiply to the suiierintendent having jurisdic¬ 
tion over that territory in which the ollice is situated. 

Chairman Walsh. Are their references .sent to the different headquarters for 
approval ? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company use a. cipher code for transmitting 
r6fcr6iiccs ? 

Mr. REYNOLDf?. No; tfiey are not transmitted. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.se state what means you use to safeguard the com¬ 
pany from the employment of tho.se wliom you object to as being members of 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

Mr. Reynolds. Why, I don’J: tliirik we have any means of ascertaining that; 
when an operator leaves our service in good standing he is given a card; I 
do not know whether I have got one or not. He Is given a card which shows 
he left the service on good standing with the company, with the chief operator 
where he left, so he may use It. Did I answer your question fully? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I think you did. Was there something you wished 
to add in connection with that? 

Mr. Reynolds. I was going to say that perhaps right here would be a good 
place to read a letter taken from our flies and sent to me for possible use 
here. It gives you an Idea of the manner In which we deal with our opera- 
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tors. Here Is a letter written June 4, 1914, to an operator in the New York 
ofBce who had resigne<I. [Reading:] 

New Yobk, June Ji, 191i. 

Mr. C. Prettyman, 

Operator. 

Y'our resignation aicepted, effective June 19 or at any time better suited to 
you. I am soi'ry to see you leave this office, and hope that In Philadelphia 
with your mother yon will both be happy. Your services have been strictly 
A1 In every resiwct; which means you are always welcome to a sign. 
Following Is your work record: 


For year 1913: 

Errors direct or by Implication_ 21 

Total number of messages handled_111,388 

Number messages to each error_ 5, 301 

Number of hours worked_ 2,838 

Average number messages per hour_ 39 

For first quarter, 1914: 

Errors direct or by Implication_ 6 

Total number of me.ssages hamlled_ 26,613 

Number messages to each error- 4,4.3.5 

Number of hours worked_ 591 

Average number messages per hour_ 45 


J. .1. Whai,en, Manager. 

I might say In explanation of the use of the word “ sign ” In that letter that 
It means that when an oiierater is employed he is given a sign, his sign; that 
Is, he is welcome to a sign or welcome to be given employment. Following 
that is his recor<l showing errors either direct or by Implication, the number 
of messages handled, the number of messages handled each hour, and for 
e.ach hour the year laffore, and for the quarter just ended. This Is given 
to the man as a certificate not only of character but also of efficiency. It 
establishes his worth, and wherever he presents that letter the <'hlef operator 
will give that man his class rate. That is our manner of dealing with a man 
who leaves us in good standing to go from one office to another. 

Chairman Walsu. t)»ies your company require applicants for work to sign 
any sort of pledge that they will not»joln any organization during the term 
of their service? 

Mr. Reynolds. I believe that is one of the questions asked. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of the application with you, Mr. Rey¬ 
nolds? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; I have. 1 woidd like to say for your information that 
I never saw it my.solf until to-day. 

(Witness .submitted In printed form, “Form 1.5.5. Postal Telegraph. Ap¬ 
plication for Employment as Operator.) , 

Chairman Wai,sh. Is that the application in use at the pre.sent time? 

Mr. Reynolds. That Is in use in oidy the large operating rooms, known as 
relay offices. 

Chairman Walsh. I see it is aske<l here: “Are you a member of any teleg¬ 
raphers’ union, and if so, do you agrcH), In case you are given employment by 
the Postal Telegraph (!o., to resign your union membership, also to refrain 
from joining any uidon during the continuance of such employmet, and also 
to render full and faithful service, and at all times refrain from all agita¬ 
tion and Interference with the company’s business, and to wofk carefully and 
well with every operator?” 'I'hat Is required to be signed before employment 
Is given, is it? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; that is consistent with our position, as I have ex¬ 
plained It. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you caused, from time to time, the discharge of 
men suspected of being members of the union? 

Mr. Reynolds. I never have. 

Chairman Walsh. Are applicants for employment with your company—do 
they have a charge made for medical examination? 

Mr. Reynolds. We do not require medical examination. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a medical examination made In any way by your 
company? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you an efficiency system In operation in your office, 
a bonus system, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Reynolds. We emi)loy a bonus system. 

Chairman Walsh. Please (lescril)e that bonus system. 

Sir. Reynolds. On circuits tliat have been designated as bonus circuits, after 
careful consideration, and by experienced men who can idetermine what is a 
reasonable quantity or nuralier of messages for that circuit, for a fair day's 
work, that is laid down ns a standard. It varies according to the cliaracter of 
the circuit. An operator working at $95 a montli lias tlie privilege, wlien he has 
handled that fixed number of messages in any day, to quit work if he wishes at 
that time and draw tlie fall day’s pay for that day; if lie chooses to continue to ■ 
work tlie day out, he is tiaid 1 cent additional for every message lie handles over 
and above tiie fixed standard. There is no limit as to what lie may earn under 
that arrangenient. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Wliat is the standard? 

Mr. Reynolds. It varies accoriling to the circuit, the length and the working 
efficiency of the circuit; they are not all the same. We have some men under 
that plan that make as high as $1.50 or .$100 a month, and they do it within the 
regular hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Has tlie work of yinir employees increased or decreased 
under the bonus system? 

Mr. Reynolds. That would require a little explanation. When the bonus .sys¬ 
tem was first introduced it was assumed that the operators would take the mes¬ 
sages in the order in which they came; but luiiiiiiii mitiiro entered into it, and 
the ojierators on the bonus wires began to look for the short messages, and so In 
practice It has got to the point wliere nearly all the .sliort messages go over the 
bonus wires, and naturally tlie tnimlicr of messtiges increased, so it is very diffi¬ 
cult to state whether the entire increase in tlie mmilier of messages handled is 
due to greater effleienev of the bonus men or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is the record of a Morse operator in the way of a 
dally average performance? 

Mr. Reynolds. That Is according to the room in which he is employed and the 
wire on which he works and the conditions that govern the control over those 
wires; they are not the same at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you describe the different (conditions and give a 
general sketch of it that would throw anp light on that? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yea; an operator, we will say, working in our Philadelphia 
office, that has to work with railroad stations—tiie operators in railroad stations 
are not subject to the control of the telegraph management, and they do not 
answer the calls of the operator promritly. Tlierefore the operators working 
railroad wires in Philadelrihia can not liandle more than one-third the number 
of messages handled by men on commercial wires that receive prompt attention 
from the other end; and thus in a fair day’s work for a man working in a rail¬ 
road division, as in this case, it can only be fixed by the chief operator of the 
office. He is the only one’ that can fix that, because he is the only one that 
knows just what the conditions are; so It is impossible for anyone to legislate 
or set down a standard of liow many messages a man could handle that gets .$80 
a month, for on those circuits a man may handle only a few messages, but owing 
to the class of the circuit he has to be a man of tact and judgment. Therefore 
he may be capable of better work, but he can not control condllions at the oppo¬ 
site end. On a circuit of that kind—perhaps you do not understand—there may 
be 30 offices. Tliose men on tlie outside are contending for .service. Each one 
wants to get his busines* off first, and the men working railroad wires have to 
use tact and jud'graent In handling those men at the other end, and we have to 
pay for that. That is a condition the man on the ground has to understand to 
fix the rate of pay or determine the standard of work. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the earning power of telegraphers greater or less to-day 
than it was 1907. , 

Mr. Reynolds. It is greater. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give your wage scale by Illustrating 
typical operators, if you can, or class. 

Mr. Reynolds. That is hard to explain, Mr. Walsh; the scale of wages in the 
large operating rooms would vary from $45 to $95. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men do you have in your employ ns oper¬ 
ators? 

Mr. Reynolds. A large number, but I could not say just how many. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give the proportion between the sexes? 
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Mr. Reynolds. It would be a rouprli Kuess and would not be worth anythinK. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell will ask some que.stlons. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to make some inquiry In regard to this 
I'ostal Telegraph Employees’ Association of which you presented the constitu¬ 
tion. I take it from a reading of It, and I have but hurriedly glanced over it, 
that this constitution •was prepared by the general manager of the Postal Tele¬ 
graph Co.? 

Mr. Reynoij)S. Yes; and adopted by the members at the time that was formed, 
by the employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I notice there are no dues of any kind or any 
' cost to the members of this association. 

Mr. Reynolds. No dues are charged, but each member is paid sick and death 
benelits according to a fixed scale. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I notice also in the by-laws here on page 10, re¬ 
ferring to a member in joining this organization [reading]: 

“And I agree that the acceptance of benelits from the said Po.stal Telegraph 
Employees’ -Association for injury or deatli shall operate as a relea.se of all 
claims for damages against said I’ostal Telegraph Co. arising from such Injury 
or death, which could be made l)y or through me, ami that I or my legal repre¬ 
sentatives will execute such further instrument as may be necessary formally 
to evidence such acquittance.” 

In other words, an individual joining tills association signs a release of the 
Postal Telegraph Co. from any claims he may Imve for accident. 

Mr. Reynolps. If he accepts benelits from it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that provision also appears in the by-laws— 
in tlio application—in the form of application which he signs that very pro¬ 
vision is included, In the very same words? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir; that is, he could not draw benefits both ways. 
AVe have men who have been drawing $70 a month for the last five years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose one of your employees meets with an 
accident which Is the caust'—which is caused liy negligence on the part of the 
Postal Telegraph Co.; under tills doesn’t that jirohibit him from suing your 
company for, say, $i'),tK)0. 

Air. Reynolds. Tliat Is not our intention. They do sue us and do collect 
damages, and the woijl*raen’.s compensation laws are in effect in most every 
State. • 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is In conflict, for Instance, with the com¬ 
pensation laws of tlie State of New York? 

Mr. Reynolds. Those by-laws were made before the compensation law of 
New York became effective, and to-day a man wlio takes benefits under that 
law does not take them from tis. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the matter of paying death henefits this pro¬ 
vision is made [reading]: 

“ In the event of the death of a member the comjpany will pay toward his 
funeral expenses amounts shown in the following fable, providetl such member 
shall at the time of his death be carrying life insurance of not less than $500. 

According to this tile member must have life insurance with a regular in¬ 
surance company to the extent of at least $.'300, or he would not enjoy any 
of the benefits in this association? 

Mr. Reynolds. That is right, and the object of titat is a man should have 
enough Interest in his ow’n family to protect them at the time of his death, 
and that Is put in there as an incentive to induce him to take insurance. Our 
theory is that we should teach our men to be self-helpful gnd not rely on 
bonuses or philanthropic schemes to take cure of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose the operator is a single man or woman 
without a family. 

Mr. Reynolds. If that is the case and he leaves no survivor and no one 
Is interested in his funeral, the company would see that he was buried, but It 
would not pay the full amount of the funeral expenses if he carried no in¬ 
surance. 

. Commissioner O’Connell. In the application for Insurance in this Postal 
Telegraph Employees’ Association the applicant says [reading]: 

“ I am not a member of any union, and I hereby agree not to join any union 
nor any other organization hostile to the Interests of said company while in its 
employ.” 

Air. Reynolds. Yes; hostile to its interests. 
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Commissioner 0’Connei.l. It says, “ I am not a member of any union, and 
I hereby agree not to join any union nor any other organization hostile to the 
Interests of said company,” Intimating that the union Is hostile. 

Mr. Keynoeds. That Is our experience. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Doesn’t that language, “ nor any other organiza¬ 
tion hostile to the Interests of said company,” Intimate tl'at the union per se 
is hostile? 

Mr. Reynolds. I do not know anything about any union except the two we 
have had dealings with, which are the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union and 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers In Chicago and Cleveland. 

Commi-ssioner O’Connell. I notice also that these sick and death benefits 
may be changed each year by the general manager. 

Mr. Reynolds. They may be, but not have been. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I notice also that the by-laws and rules and 
regulations In this association can be changed by the membership, but with 
the approval of the general manager; if he says no, they can not be. 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that the members of the association can not 
do anything unless the general manager gives his permission; In other words. 
It is an association operated by the general manager of the Postal Telegraph 
Co., Is it not? 

Mr. Reynolds. No; the members have to confer with the general manager 
and come to an understanding; if they did not, of course this industrial unrest 
you are so concerned about would crop out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The by-laws provide [reading]; 

“These by-laws or the constitution may be amended by a majority vote of , 
the directors and the approval of the general manager, provhtal that proposed 
amendments shall have been i)resentcd to the secretary in writing, approved 
by 10 members, and shall have been submitted by circular to the directors at 
least 10 days prior to vote thereon.” 

Now, can the general manager of the Postal Telegraph Co. veto any desire to 
change on the part of a majority of the members of this association these 
by-laws or to add to them or take from them in any way? 

Mr. Reynolds. He might; but the conditions under which this organization is 
formed preclude Ihat possibility. e 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. The cbnditioos under which it is formed? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Mr. Reynolds. The conditions to avoid the possibility of finding ourselves In a 
position again where our bu.siness and the business of tlie public and the wel¬ 
fare of the telegraplicrs would be jeopardized by the members striking without 
making any demanils or having any grievances. This union of telegraphers was 
formed without dues and for tlie payment of sick and death benefits under that 
organization, and I tliink i{ is fair to everybody if the employees live up to the 
by-laws of tluit association; and if they present atnendments that are rea.son- 
able they will liave no troulde in getting the approval of the general manager. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connell. It is supposed to be an a.ssociatlon of the em¬ 
ployees and not of tlie company, and supiiosing tliey want to change them, 
they would not have a rigid, for instance, to increase tlie sick benefits? 

Mr. Reynoi.ds. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or increase or decrease tlie dcatli lienefits? 

Mr. Reynolds. No. 

Commissioner ,0’(.’onni:ll. And tliey would not have a right, under these 
by-laws, to make any cliange in tliese by-laws covering their own association 
unless they got the permission of tlie general manager of tlie Postal Telegraph 
Co.? 

Mr. Reynolds. Certainly we could not give them a right to increa.se the bene¬ 
fits without restriction. • 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did the employees who were members of this 
association in 1907 in the Chicago office make application for consideration of 
their grievances? 

Mr. Reynolds. This association was formed after our experience In 1907 
with this telegraphers’ union; it was not in existence until after that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you employ in your company special agents? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir; not one. 
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Commissioner O’Connsxl. Did you hear the testimony of the gentleman, Mr. 
Barrett, who testified here this afternoon—the special agent of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Ketnoi.ds. I did. 

Commissioner O’Connbll. You do not have anything like that In your em¬ 
ploy? • 

Mr. REYN 0 I.DS. Not one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No metho<l of checking up whether men are union 
or nonunion? 

Mr. Keynolds. None whatever. I do not know off hand of one employee who 
Is a member of the union; If there are any, I have no suspicion of where they 
are. I doubt whether there are many. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If the employees, the telegraphers, desire to bring 
about a change In their wages, what procedure would they have to go through 
to do It? 

Mr. Reynolds. They do no have to go through any procedure. The methods 
under which we undertake to control that are laid down as In this man’s case— 
the merit of the Individual. We tabulate his work carefully, and every promo¬ 
tion Is made right from the record. 

Comndssioner O’Connell. Purely an individual application for a change? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir; and It Is not always done by application; It is done 
voluntarily. We put men up on their merit, on the merits of their work. That 
Is the way we expect to keep our staff sati.sfled, and that Is the method that Is 
keeping them satisfied, and they are satisfied at the present time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AVhnt are the hours of labor of telegraphers? 

Mr. IlEYNOLDS. The day trick is 9 hours, the night trick Is 8i hours, and the 
all-night trick, I think, is 7i hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How would the men proceed, or the employees 
proceed, men and women, to bring about a change In the hours of labor? 

Mr. Reynolds. They would apply to their chief operator. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you suppose It po.ssible, If an Individual em¬ 
ployee applied, to bring about a reduction In the hours of labor upon his Indi¬ 
vidual application? 

Mr. Reynolds. If thfre Is any justice In Ids application, ye.s. 

Commissioner O’Ci/Ivnell. You think it would be possible for one employee, 
by application, to bring about a reduction In the hours of labor for, say, 6,000 
employees? 

Mr. Reynolds. Speaking for my company, I would say yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Then there would be no necessity for cooperation 
among the men? 

Mr. Reynoi-ds. No, sir ; none. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think that one Individual could make an ap¬ 
plication, and if he could show that he was overworked that would Justify the 
company In reducing the hours of labor of the other»5,999 employees? 

Mr. Reynolds. Anything that is just and right for the company toward Its 
employees would be done, if applied for by any indivlilual and ho could show 
that It was right for the company to do it and tlie company coiild afford to do it. 

To explain our attitude toward these two labor uidons with which we have 
had to deal—and I can not speak of any other—right here in the city of Chi¬ 
cago we were asked to discharge men who had been in the service of our 
company from 20 to 2.') years, and who had served us faithfully and well, and 
who were men with families and absolutely nothing against them, exci^pt that 
they preferred to work out their own destinies coriJmerciaUy as individuals. 
The union demanded that we discharge them. We refused to do it, and we 
still maintain that attitude; we will not discharge those men, no matter what 
the consequences may be to us. As a result, we have had a strike right here 
In this city the last three years or more. The union agents destroyed our 
property, assaulted our men, and carried their trlrainal acts to such an extent 
that the Federal court had to recognize it, and handed down a temporary 
Injunction, and after looking into it carefully handed down a permanent 
Injunction. 

Only recently the same union of men struck In Cleveland. These are details 
our general superintendent will be better able to give you than I. Although 
we were paying the highest rate of pay for that work, our men struck, and they 
pursued the same tactics of destroying our property, assaulting our people. 
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One man was caught on one of our poles driving a spike through our cable, 
and In resisting arrest he was shot and is re<overlng now from that gunshot 
wound in Cleveland. That man was carrying a union card when arrested and 
is known among tlie Chicago police as a desperate criminal. 

Now, on that a(a'ount, we are opposed to those two unions; one that struck 
without any demand or statement of grievances, !uul the (filler insisting on the 
closed shop and the dl.scliarge of men who are not with them, no matter how 
worthy those men were. We refused to accede to it. 

I do not know wlietlier I am taking up your time. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. No; lliat is all very Interesting. 

Mr. JtRYivoLDs. Tile statements were made here yesterday and to-day that 
wages of the teiegrapiiers were not high—that operators were underpaid, and 
that griait economic injustice Iiad been done. I ilo not agree with those state¬ 
ments at all. It i.s not true. The men are not snffm’ing under any economic 
injustice at all, and any man making those statements does so without proper 
consideration of the coniiltions. Our theory is tiiat the host is the cheapest. 
I believe in tlie best slandard of wages, hut it musi be based upon the work 
performed and upon nan-it, and be snpiiorted by the records. 

I might add that 1 beiieve that I can call nearly every prominent employee 
in our service from the Atlantic to the I’acilic by name. 1 liave seen tlieni, 
know what tlioy look like, and mix willi tliem fri'ely, and I travel mostly ahme. 
I have been through every Stale now since tlie 1st of January from the .Vllan- 
tic coast as far as Oklahoma City on the wi-st and Minneapolis on the north and 
Galveston on the south. And I know their condidlions, and wherever 1 have 
heard a complaint I have li.slened to it and undertaken to adjust it if po.ssible. 

tAt this point witness snbmitled in printed form the pamphlet heretofore 
referred to liy him, entitled “The I’ostal Telcgraidi Employees' A.ssoclation 
Constitution and Ey-Laws." -New York. .January, 1912.) 

Commissioner Aishton. This strike that took place In August, 1907, did you 
discover who orderixl that or what authority the strike was ordered upon? 

.Mr. Heynolus. We have never been able to iind anyone who was willing to 
accept responsibility for it; but almost 100 per cent of our men went out, and 
I had to go back myself and work a wire during that time. 

Commissioner Aishton. There was a great interruption of public business? 

Mr. llKYNOLDB. Prostrated and almost ruined us. •, 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Iteynolds, unless you have 
some statement jou desire to make. 

Mr. IlEyNOLn.s. Well, this commis.slon l.s Interested, as 1 understand it, in pro¬ 
moting industrial peace. I am ready to answer any qm'stioiis. I don't want to 
speak for myself, but I think in these days, when corporations such us ours are 
lieing criticized for unfair methods, I oiiglit to tell you the story of the work I 
have done myself personally in connection with tlie teiegrapiiers. I liave 
worked with telegraphers, I have been one myself, and I am thoroughly Informed 
of the conditions under which he has liad to labor in the past, as well as at the 
present time. 

The telegrapher in the minds of many people was looked upon as a roving, 
irresponsible man—irre.sponsble in financial matters. Nobody has ever taken 
the trouble to undertake to find out why he roamed about the country. The 
primary reason was this: A young man learning telegraphy in any city or 
town could never get the recognition, the financial recognition, that his nliillty 
should have commanded in his own home iilace, because the management never 
realized that he Jjad grown np any more than a father ever realizes that his 
boy has grown up. If he wanted to get his salary rating raised, he had to go 
elsewhere to get it. That started him leaving home. That 1ms made him acijulre 
bad habits possibly, and once he gets a taste of roaming and finds out how easy 
it is to get employment in another town he keeps on going to see the country, 
as a youth Is likely to do, and that led him to living beyond his means, and the 
first thing he knew he was so Involved In debts to salary-loan concerns that he 
was no longer able to take up permanent residence in any near city, because of 
the persecution of the loan sharks. 

Now, six years ago, long before I had any idea I would be connected with the 
practical operations of my company, I worked out the problem In New York 
of local a.ssoclutions and have dealt with the loan-shark problem successfully. 
It has been before the public for many years, and nobody has been able to dis¬ 
prove it. We never have a garnishment against the employee’s wages In these 
days. I have an article here that I would be glad to leave, published In the 
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Saturday Evening Pbst of April 25, 1914, giving a full history of what I did In 
cases of this kind and what 1 did in connection with the suppression of the 
loan shark in conjunction witli the remedial loan department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

(The article referred to, entitled “The wage earner as an investor—how 
employees’ organlzalions are teaching thrift by teamwork,” by Isaac F. Mar- 
cossan, was at this point submitted by Mr. Reynolds.) 

I did very much toward tnitting Ttdnian, the greatest money lender of them 
all. In Jail. And In doing tliat I maintain 1 have made It possible for the 
telegrapher to take up residence with his family la any city of the Ij'nitetl 
States that he chooses. I have heightened his own self-respect, and I think 1 
have established his re[>utution for Ujiancial honesty .among his associates and 
among everybody who is interested in the telegraidier. 

1 have established those associations In all the large cities; and on February 
1 of this year we distributed in the city of .New Yoi'k amongst the telegrapliers 
and a few clerks $60,000 that our association had enableil those i)eople to .save 
In small amounts. Very few of I hem b.'id ever saved a dollar before. Now, 
tlie point I make is that a general manager of a corjioration wlio is interested 
in that sort of work for his i)eople is not the man who is gidng to remain ijuiet 
under any coiidltion'that is oiHU-essing his pedple. 'The competition in the lele- 
graith business to-day is keener than it has ever been in tbe history of teleg- 
ratdiy. Since the combination of the Hell and the Western I'nion live years 
ago our only hope of survival is in maintaining tlie fastest and mo.st accurate 
telegraph service possible, because It is only on the btisis of service that we 
can hold our busine.ss. And if we overwork our employees errors follow. We 
can not render a high, ellicient service with a dissatisiied set of employees work¬ 
ing under lusjinitary coudititais or amid uuideasaut or uncongenial surround¬ 
ings. So It follows that it is good business to pay them well and treat them 
well, and do everything we can for their best welfare. That is what we are 
doing, and we are stepping up the .service; and as fa.st as business conditions 
will permit and the telegraphic revenue will allow It, we will step up the 
service and pay of those who are de.serving of the pay. 

We have increased the effleiency of the operating rooms, not by making all 
the operators work harder, but by making those ol)erators who have been side¬ 
stepping honest toll dft their work, (lur study is such as to perudt us to do 
that, it has been shown that a mirti entitled to a first-class operator’s cer- 
tineato handled on an average .SO telegrams per hour, and had a capacity as 
stated of 60 tier hour. So it is a mathematical conclusion that inasmuch as 
he can handle a message a ndnute. If he had 39 messages to handle ho had 21 
minutes out of the hour in which he was not working, on an average. That 
disproves any kind of claim that they are being overworketl. Besides, to 
overwork them would be to defeat the very object we are seeking, which Is 
lirst-clasas service without errors. Now, that is the policy that wO are con¬ 
ducting our business on. • 

And your commission can rest assured that we are not indulging In any spy 
methods. We do not have to. ’The slaudard of work is laid down, and any 
man that doesn’t turn out tbe re(|uired quality of work doi'sn't have to be 
spied uiton. lie Is found out anyway. .1 union man nearly always docsti’t do 
It. That is the reason we don’t have many of them. I don't care whether you 
pay $60 or $150, If we get the highest standard of service. If a man is secretly 
a member of this Commercial ’I'elegrapliers’ Fnion, and ho is turning out a 
high grade of work, we have no occasion to find him out. I only need add 
tliat all my exiierlence with union men has shown l^e that mendier of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ linlon will not turn out high-grade work, and when 
he begins to turn out an inferior grade of work then he comes in conflict with 
the authorities, iind he will be fired, not because he Is a union man hut because 
he doesn’t do the work. 

Commissioner I.ennon. IIow are the rates fortelegrapli service fi.xed? 

Mr. Reynolds. Usually by zones; that is, the country is laid out In Im¬ 
aginary squares. The length of the haul from one square to another is the 
basis from which they start. 

Commissioner Uennon. I understood you to say that there was no agreement 
between your company and the Western Union. How is it that the ordinary 
citizen In sending dispatches finds that there Is no difference In the rates be¬ 
tween the points? . 

Mr. Reynolds. But you find differences in the rates between what the rates 
are to-day and the rates of the past, and when a competing company cuts the 
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rate llie opposing company Immediately meets that cut. iNow, the competing 
company has to stop somewhere. It will not cut the rate below a margin 
where It can make a.profit, and it has to stop; and If the other company comes 
down to meet It, it brings them together on the tariff basis. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, us to tariff basis—now, I am not speaking for a 
large business house—I know nothing about their businesS; but have not the 
rates for the ordinary citizen who gets a dozen or two dozen messages a 
month, have not the rates been the same of both companies for at least 10 or 
12 years? 

Mr. BEyNoims. "tes; except the other company now has a lower rate than ours 
In the form of a day lettergram. 

Commissioner Lennon. I understand that; yes. You made oue statement 
* that perhaps I did not understand. You said under the e.stabllshment of the 
bonus system that men receiving comparatively high wages sneaked out all 
the short messages- 

Mr. ItEYNOLus (interrupting). No; they do not sneak them out; the practice 
generally is passing the short messages to them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, would not a thing of that kind be a cause of 
unrest among the operators in the office, if a certain class, of men were given 
the short messages and had to do less work? 

Mr. Reynolds. Not where they are all bonus men. The men on the bonus 
system, they don’t care. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, suppose only a few of them, wouldn’t it be a 
cause of unrest if they, through tlie bonus and getting short messages, were 
able to make tite large wages the others could not? 

Mr. Reynolds. No ; because If they were capable of doing more bonus work 
they could have the opportunity given to them. They would both be In the 
same conditions, to work together. 

Commissioner I.ennon. 'I'hey W’ould all get the shortest messages? 

Mr. Reynoids. Yes; well- 

Commissioner Lennon. It w'ould be the contrary case though- 

Mr. Reynolds (interrupting). Where a man works on the flat basis, the man 
is not cap.able of doing tliat speed work. 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Well, that is giving them not only a bonus, but the 
advantage ns to the work they have to handle? ' • 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; they have tliat advftntnge, but we are willing they should 
have it. It Is an advantage in pay to them without injury to us. 

Commissioner Lennon. Of course, I have not been familiar with the operation 
of a telegraph office, but it strikes me from tlie offices with which I am familiar 
that Is not fair to the workmen? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, they all desire it. I guess that Is- 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). Wliat percentage of the employees of 
the Postal Telegraph Co. are members of this employees’ association? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, I could not answer that definitely. 

Commissioner C’Connell. The book Itself says that—1912, I think, the report 
was—3,000 and something? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; well? 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, In the introduction of new employees. Is there 
any compulsion on the employees that they should join that association—not 
the old people? 

Mr. Reynolds. No ; that is optional; entirely optional. 

Commissioner Lennon. Could this association, if it desired, select a com¬ 
mittee through Ifc; organization to come to the operating offices of the Postal 
Telegraph Co. and present a scale of wages and have It dealt with? 

Mr. Reynolds. They could; ye.®. 

Commissioner Lennon. They could? 

Mr. Reynolds. Y’es, sir; anyone can. 

Commissioner Lennon. They'‘would come, then, as the representatives of this 
association and not as Individuals, I mean? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson has some questions. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You state that the employees’ association is purely 
optional. Hoes that apply to only the old employees or to those seeking em¬ 
ployment? 

Mr. Reynolds. It applies to all employees. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. If a new man comes to the company seeking for 
employment and refuses to affiliate with the employees’ association—that has 
no bearing whatever on his future standing or status with the company? 

Mr. Reynolds. None whatever; It don’t prejudice his ease. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Hasn’t that feature that this would stand as a 
bar of recovery bet^ found so pernicious that both a very considerable num¬ 
ber of the States and the Federal Government have passed enactments mak¬ 
ing such provisions unlawful? 

Mr. Reynolds. I have not heard of a single complaint against that provision 
In our- 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you operate In the State of Iowa? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You operate on the Chicago Great Western road? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; our line goes along that road, but we- 

Commissioner Gabbetson (interrupting). Well, are you familiar with the 
Temple amendment In the State of Iowa? 

Mr. Reynolds. I must confess I am not. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Are you familiar with that provision In the Fed¬ 
eral law that provides that a contract of that character shall not, after the 
passage of the act of which it Is Incorporated, stand as a bar of recovery? 

Mr. Reynolds. I have not looked It up. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You have not looked it up, the Federal liability 
act or the proposed compensation law? 

Mr. Reynolds. These by-laws of ours do not supersede the laws of a State. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You stated that you were in utter disagreement 
with the Idea that the employees were In any degree suffering from conomic 
Injustice? 

Mr. Reynolds. I was speaking- 

Commissioner Gabbetson (interrupting). Did you hear the testimony of the 
president and of the vice president of the Western Union Telegraph Co. here 
yesterday and to-day? 

Mr. Reynolds. I heard the statement this morning and was surprised at It, 
and all I have to say is those things do not apply to my company. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You do not believe the telegraphers ns a class are 
underpaid, as those g<jntlemen testified? 

Mr. Reynolds. I at) not, because I, think they are getting as high a rate of 
pay as tliose men could obtain In following any otlier vocation, all things 
considered. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If I didn’t misunderstand you, the statement was 
that there was no dissatisfaction among the employees of the Postal Co. Now, 
Congress confided one power or duty to this commission, to determine what 
were the causes for Industrial unrest—the underlying causes. Your position 
Is that there Is no industrial unrest among the employees of the Postal Tele¬ 
graph Co.? 

Mr. Reynolds. That Is my point. And I will tefl you why I think so—why 
I tldnk—if there ever was—I heard this morning a statement made that 
there was dlscrlndnation and favoritism shown. My explanation of that Is 
that It is not intentional at any time. The great trouble with the telegraph 
business Is that it has never been subjected to a careful, systematic study. 
There was no standard or no proiier method of determining the value of the 
Individual worker's servlce.s, and boiisoiuently chief operator.s, and others of 
not very good judgment. In their efforts to classify the men have classified 
them upon tlielr general lmpre.sslon and not upon at^ basis that was reliable. 
The result was that all the discrepancies and inequalities cref)t into the operat¬ 
ing department; that looked to tlie men getting the lower rating as though 
discrimination and favoritism was shown. The fact was the men making 
the classifications did not know where they were starting from and had no 
basis to work upon, and they were naturally influenced by the very things that 
they ought not to have bo n and graded a man on his appearance rather than 
on merit. The quiet, diffident fellow, who perhaps was a very much bettei' 
workman, was often underrated. Now, that Is what I am traveling about 
the country to correct; and what I have been doing the past 20 years, directly 
and Indirectly, and the last 2 years directly, is to set up some methods by which 
we will be able to ascertain the value of the Individual’s work; and then we 
will be able to Iron out all those difficulties. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then you believe you have discovered the remedy 
for Industrial unrest? 
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Mr. Rkynolds. In our business. 

Oommlssioner Garretson. Well, do you believe that remedy applle<l elsewhere 
would produce the same results? 

Mr. Reynolds. That remedy, In the hands of a man of the right tempera¬ 
ment, who has enough human sympathy and has been through the mill and 
understands the conditions undiir which a particular clasr of men work and 
how their minds operate, 1 believe It will work; but right here, at this hearing, 
every man wlio lias advocated a union for commercial telegrapliers has been 
a railroad man or a stock-broking man and does not know the commercial 
telegrapli business or any of tlio conditions under wliich It must be conducted. 
That man can not put himself in the position, I maintain, of these commercial 
telegraphers and understand them or lay down any plan that is going to work 
out with economic fairness to tliem. Rut I believe that a man who understands 
the commercial telegrapher's work and a man who is disposed to do what is 
right and fair can cure any unrest; and I expect on that theory I am going to 
beat them to it. 

Commissioner Garretson. I think if my memory serves me, you are the sec¬ 
ond witness who, in the life of this commission, has testified that his em¬ 
ployees were without industrial unrc.st—that none existed in the ranks. Now, 
the methods that were used I don’t think have been the same. If your methods 
are right, the otlau- man's, I think, must be wrong—Mr. ,1. F. Wclborn, the 
president of the tiolorailo Fuel & Iron Co. He said there was no Industrial 
unrest in that part of Colorado where the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. operated. 
He has the peace of the cemetery there. You itertainly have not that. 

Mr. Reynolds. No; but I have Ihe peace that comes with a clear conscience 
and the knowledge that I have a good feeling among my people, and I defy you 
or anybody else to go among them and find any other state of affairs. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not looking; I am not going; I am waiting 
here for people to come to me with it. 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, they won't come. 

Commissioner Garretson. A number of them have. 

Mr. Reynolds. They have not shown themselves yet. 

Commissioner G.yrret.son. Tlie only question is this: Is it possible th.at with 
a body of men such as you employ that industrial peace absolutely exists? 

Mr.' Reynolds. I’eace, yes; it does exist. I don’t suppose anybo<ly Is wholly 
satisfied with his compensation. I am not satisfied my.sf'if. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlien. the Industrial unrest does not arise from 
dissatisfaction with wage? 

Mr. Reynold.s. Not all, I do not think. 

Commissioner Garretson. I liavo wa.sted 30 years. 

Mr. Rf:vNOLD.s. W<'ll, what I mean by that, I think it is possible with fair 
wages and decent treatment to make people happy and contented with their 
work. A niiin who is happy in ids work and yet feels tliat he should have 
higher waves is not going to be unrostful. He is simply ambitious to do better, 
and he does better if we give 1dm tlie opportunity to do better by promoting 
him. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. Tlic element of nmest in bread is the yea.st, is 
it not? 

Mr. Reynold, s. T<ai are grttiug too deep for me. 

Commissioner Garret,son. You were never a baker? 

Mr. Reynolds. Never was a baker. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did your company ever meet with the commercial 
oijerators before tfiOT? i 

Mr. Reynolds. No ; it had no agreement, but they paid no attention to tliem; 
it ignoicd them and did not discriminale against them in any way. 

Oommlssioner Garret.son. Did your company hold any conference with Dr. 
Neill at tlie time the Western Union did? 

Mr. Reynolds. I believe tliey.did. I was not an operating officer at the time. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have no positive knowledge as to whether they 
did or did not? 

Mr. Reynolds No; except by hearsay and liy reports I have read. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know what officers lield conferences— of 
your company—if held? 

Mr. Reynoi-ds. My predecessor. 

Coiiimissloner Garretson. The general manager? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 
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Commissioner Garketson. There was no understanding arrived at between 
your company anci Dr. Neill as there was between Dr. Neill and the Western 
Union? 

Mr. Reynolds. That I could not say. All we know Is the men made no de¬ 
mand upon us; tiiey expressed no grievance. They walked out because the 
union ordered them iut; 100 per cent, not 60. 

Cominis.sloner Garketson. Is it or is it not a fact the Commercial Teleg¬ 
raphers presented grievances to your company here in Chicago in 1007? 

Mr, Reynolds. They presented no grievance or demand whatever; merely 
walked out. 

Commissioner Garketson. Neither here nor elsewhere? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir. Tliey simply walked out and left us stranded with¬ 
out any men, ruined our business, or tried to, and it was only men like myself 
who could go back to the key that prevented them from mining it. 

Commissioner Gaiikei’.son. Umler the existence of your eniiiloyia's’ association 
has a committee of that association ever waited on olBcers of the company In 
matters of grievance of either conditions of service or rate's of pay? 

Mr. Reynolds. I recall one Instance where the. application <'ame through it 
for an Increase in the holidays. 

Commissioner Garketson. You give a free holiday? 

Mr. Reynolds. A change in the hours of a holiday; one of the minor days 
that is not generally observed, that is about all. 

Commissioner Garketson. Do you give holidays under pay to your em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Commissioner Garketson. Do you know how these committees were selected, 
that committed! that waited on you? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, tiiey came to me—they have a district director in each 
district; there is a director of this association, and the correspondence to him 
and hy him forwarded to me. 

Commlsslouer Garketson. He acted as the moutlipiece for the individual men. 

Mr. Reynolils. Yea; tile people in his district. 

Commi.ssloner Gakretson. It was not, then, an ordinary committee action in 
that sense, that a personal committee waited on you and conferred? 

Mr. Reynolds. Oh, tib. 

Commissioner Gariustson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commi.ssioner Aishton. In your otiinion, Mr. Iteynolds, is there a greater 
obligation on tlic part of a labor union composed of employees, what is known us 
a public-service corporation, like the Postal Telegraph Co., or railroad company, 
and tile corporation Itself to avoid difliculty on account of strikes and that 
kind of thing on ai count of the great harm tlmt is done the iiubllc? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think they have a great obligation in that respect. 

Commissioner Aishton. Greater Ilian tlie ordinary imlustrial concern? 

Mr. Reynolds. Y'es. > 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat is not concerned with public-service operations? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you liad your mind—liave yon given the matter 
any tliought ns to any remedy that coulil lie suggested to avoid tliose conlllcts 
between pubi ic-service corporations ? 

Mr. Reynolds. I have not given tliat subject any tliought. 1 have been too 
busy with niy own alfairs trying to huild up riiy own company —meet competi¬ 
tion that I have to mw't—to be dwelling on tliose general probleiiLs. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all; thank you. * • 

Commissioner O’Connelt,. Have you given tliought to the piihlic ownership of 
telegraph lines? If so, what is your opinion on tliat? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think it would be a very bad thing for the telegrapher and 
a bad thing for tile taxpayer and a bad thing for tlie service. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In what way bad filr tlie telegraplier ? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, it would reduce the number of positions to start with. 
Competition between services creates a demand for men. It would take away 
that competition, and the service would be slowed down and make It possible 
to handle the same nuantlty of work with a fewer number of hands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would that not be a reduction to the public If the 
cost would be reduced by the number of employees? 

Mr. Reynolds. You mean reduction In the tolls? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; the public would enjoy a reduction? 
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Mr. Reynolds. That would depend: If it ran Into a reduction Indirectly, 
they pay for It through taxes Indirectly. No company can be run—the business 
can not be conducted, I do not believe, under Government control under reduced 
rates without a deficit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Take the United States Postal Service. You think 
that could be conducted cheaper to the people of the country by a private con¬ 
cern than the Government is conducting it? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think it could; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is now a paying proposition on the part of 
the Government. 

Mr. Reynolds. I don’t think so, if you Ihclude nil your charges, as we have 
to in ours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think we would be enjoying a 2-ccnt and n 
1-eent postage If the postal service of the United States would be conducted by 
a private corporation? 

Mr. Reynolds. That is hard to answer. Rut that would depend upon the 
wisdom of those who conduct the private corporation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the countries where the Government does oper¬ 
ate the telegraph lines—for instance, Knglaud, Great Britain—the service toll 
for sending a telegram is much less than It is in this country. 

Mr. Reynolds. And the departments of telegraph report a heavy deficit, and 
the wage earners are paying an income tax to make up that deficit. It Increases 
your taxes to the heavy deficit that has to be made up. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEr.L. These services to the people—say It Is reduced 
60 per cent in cost of the sending service—could not they afford to pay some 
Increasetl taxation of some kind to maintain it? 

Mr. Reynoids. Yes; but the people who do not use the telegraph, then, would 
have to help make up the deficit in place of those who do use it. Under the 
present method only those who use the telegraph have to pay for It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would not the cheapening of the use of it enable 
a greater nuniher of peojjle to use it? 

Mr. Reynolds. I’osslhly; but if they do it under a tariff that doesn’t pay the 
cost of operation, the greater the volume the greater they lose. 

Commissioner Aishton. Under that kind of an arrangement the burden 
would fall on the larger number of people who made vo use whatever of the 
telegraph, would It not? , 

Mr. Reynolds. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You will he excused. 

At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.24 p. m. Tuesday, April 13, 391.5, an adjournment was 
taken until Wednesday, April 14,1915, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicaoo, Ii.l., Wedncuday, April H, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; Coimnissioncrs Lennon, Aishton, O’Connell, and 
Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. The commi.sslon will plen.se be In order. 

Mr. Konenkamp, I bcfiieve yon had something that you desired to submit 
briefly covering the 1907 occurrence. I believe you stated you could put it 
In in 5 or 10 minutes. You may do that now. 

TESTIMONY OF-MR. SYLVESTER J. KONENKAMP—Recalled. 

Mr. Konenkamp. I heard the testimony of Messrs. Reynolds and Brooks with 
reference to tlie strike of lfK)7, and both are absolutely ndstaken ui)on vital 
(luestlons. If Mr. Reynolds had consulte<l the files of his office, he would have 
found that demands were mmie upon the Postal in 1907; that the company 
had been charged with bad faith in carrying out an agreement entered Into 
with its employees at Chicago in 1906; that grievances had been accumulating 
for months, and that the company, standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
Western Union, had refused to consider the same after the change of general 
managers in March, 1907. 

I have a number of official communications, extracted from our files, deal¬ 
ing with the Postal to show that Mr. Reynolds was In error, which I will file 
Into the record. 
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The first Is a copy of the negotiations between the Postal employees of 
Chicago and their officials In September, 1906. 

(The paper referred to was submitted In printed form.) 

The next Is a letter from the then International president of our union, 
Mr. S. J. Small, dated May 2, 1907, to the ofllcers of our Chicago local, showing 
that the Postal telegt-aphers In Chicago, on the 2d of May, wanted to strike. 
He urged them to be patient, and await his efforts to secure a conference with 
the new general manager, Mr. Nally. He wrote: 

“I have endeavored twice to see Mr. Nally. On each occasion I was told 
that Mr. Nally could not see me to-day. Mr. Mackay is out of the city." 

His conclusion Is as follows: 

“ In the meantime, I shall, as soon as Mr. Mackay returns to the city, make 
a further effort to bring about a satisfactory adjustment of the Chicago griev¬ 
ances, at the same time expressing the hope that the members of the Postal 
committee In Chicago will be encouraged to take a broader view of the ques¬ 
tion under discussion and discourage any move or agitation that might lead 
to hasty action and the forcing of the Issue at a time when we are unprepared.” 

(Witness here submitted letter, which will be found In the exlhiblts at the 
end of this subject, marked “ Konenkamj) Exhibit No. 7.”) 

When the general officers of the union met in New York, June 9 to 14, 1907, 
a letter citing grievances, was addressed to the officers of the Postal Telegraph 
Co., which was ignored by them, although they must have known of the unrest 
that existed among the employees. 

The following telegram, received from Chicago at that time, signed by tele¬ 
graphers In the enii)loy of the Western Union and the Postal, was made public, 
and was made known to the officials of that company. 


S. .T. Smai.l, 


CnicAGO, III., June H, 1907. 


Care S. J. Konenkamp, Astor House, New York. 

The president, secretary-treasurc'r, executive board, and grievance commit¬ 
tees of the Postal and the Western Union employees of the Chicago local. In 
si)ecial meeting, assembled to consider the grave situation now confronting 
our organization, reaffirm absolute confidence In national president and execu¬ 
tive board, pledging the undivided support of this local to the policies and 
methods this day Inhi'before us for c,ombating the unfair attitude of our em¬ 
ployers in the emergency now existing. 


S. S. Ulerioii. 
Frank Likes. 

Gtx). D. Thomson. 
E. a. Wells. 

P. M. Stillman. 
O. E, Shea. 

O. Dal. Jones. 

W. F. McDonald. 
It. A. Ditch. 


E. M. Moore. 

M. .1. Paui,son. 

P. .1. Hogan. 

C. L. Craig. 

C. A. Martin. 
Geo. E. Cates. 

W. B. Goodrich. 

F. E. IlURUOUGUR. 


I also desire to present the minutes of a meeting of the Chicago local, No. 1, 
held Sunday, .Tune 10. 

(The document referred to will la- found among the exhibits at the end of 
this subject, marked “Konenkamp Exhibit No. 8.”) 

Commissioner Neill Informeii me he had not conferred with the Postal offl- ' 
dais at the time he negotiated the agreement with the Western Union, but 
when the Clowry-Neill communication was made publm the Postal sent out the 
following telegram; 

(The telegram here referred to by the witness was received in evidence and 
marked, “ Chicago, III., April 14, 1915, Witness Konenkamp, Document Serial 
No. 938.”) 

’ New York, June 20, 1907. 

C. E. Baqijit, Suprintendent, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

The Postal Telegraph Cable Co. has taken the position right along that It 
was not Involved In the controversy which the Western Union Telegraph Co. Is 
having with Its employees. Edward ,T. Nally, vice president and general 
manager, has given out the following statement as to his company’s attitude. 
He says: 

“ Now that all of the troubles of the Western Union Telegraph Co. have been 
adjusted, I wish to say for the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. that the statement to 
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the etfect that this company refused to consider requests or complaints from 
Its employees, either Individually or as a committee, is entirely untrue. We 
have always been very fjlad to meet any of our employees and to consider any 
matter which tliey mlfjht care to present. 

“ For instance, our Cliicaso eni|)loyees recently made an application for a still 
further Increase of wages. Inasmucli as we Increased the wages of operators, 
chief operators, and managers 10 per cent on March 1, and on April 1 gave 
tlie chief operators an additional increase, and on tlie same day we Increased 
tlie salaries of our clerical force, we did not feel justified in making still fur- 
tlier increases, and we explained to them tlie reasons why. 

“ On .Tune 12 1 wrote a letter on that subject to our general superintendent in 
Chicago, Mr. Capen, as follow’S: 

“ ‘ I'loase say to the employees whose names are signed to the communication 
of recent date nddres-sial to yon, and wliich yott forwarded to me with your 
letter of Juno C, that we are unable at this time to give favoralile consideration 
to tlieir request for shorter hours and Increased wages. 

“ ‘ We have already done all we can alTord to do—we can not, in justice to 
tlie company’s interest and with business prudence do more. 

“‘If, in the list of minor grievances submitted, there are any tliat call for 
attention and consideration, I shall be glad to have yours and Mr. Carroll’s 
recommendation as to wliat you tliink should bo done in each case. If there are 
any rules in force wlileli may at times work a hardship upon our employees, 
we should do our utmost to remedy them. Great care sitould he exercised to 
prevent under cliiefs and others from unfair enforcement of rules and regula¬ 
tions, and from unjust discrimination and unkind treatment of the force. 

“ * It is tlie earnest desire of tlie management that all our employees sliall be 
treated with consideration, and that o\ory reasonaiile and proper effort be 
made to insure their health and comfort.’ 

“ E. G. COCIIRANE, 

“ General ^vperlntcndent.” 

The wording of the letter of President Clowry to Mr. Neill was unfortunate, 
but Mr. Neill informed me tliat Mr. Clowry was determined to save his face.’ 
The declarations contained in that letter to the effect that the Western Union 
had never discrimlmitetl against union men. In spite of the company’s well- 
known policy for nearly 40 years prior to that time, aiW was admitted by Mi- 
Brooks yesterday, angered the employees, who had just recently gained the 
right to organize through force of organization, q'hey wore in rebellion against 
the tyranny of the company, and many indignant telegrams were received by 
me, of which the following are samples: 

Augusta, Ga., June 22, 1007. 

S. .1. Konenkamp, 

Deinity Presirlcnt Commercial 'I'elrr/raphern' Vnion of America, 

Antor House, New York: 

Members of local 35 dcSlre .some positive information rt-garding New York 
settlement. Nothing in Pi-esident dowry’s letter for the C. T. U. Do the 
newspapers correctly represent your stand? If so, this local iirotests against 
such a consummation, and its allegiance is absolutely with President Small. 
Answer. 

A. T. Cakter, PreaiJent,. 


Housto.v, Tex., June 22, 1907. 

S. J. Konenkaik-, New ‘York: 

Texas desires to know if statement attributed to you by Associated Press to 
effect .satisfactory settlement reachc-d on basis dowry’s letter to Neill is true? 
Please answer. Is grievance national or is it local with New York? 

S. .1. Gray, ficcretary-Treasurer. 

Memphis, Tenn., June 22, 1907. 

Oapt. n. .7. Foweer, 

Care Astor House, New York: 

The conflicting reports have created much unrest. Please give me something 
defining our position, so I can satisfy our membership at open meeting Sunday. 

C. H. McEubeath, President. 
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Chicago, Id.., June IfiO''. 

S. .T. Konenkamp, 

Astor House, Xcie York: 

Interview creilltevl to you creates impression 'of division in our ranks. The 
least said tiie better Ifor oui- cause. 

Wesi-ey Hvs.sell. 


A. T. Cartes, Augusta, Ga., and S. J. Gray, Houston, Ter.: 

Have made my report to President Small ns to settlemeut. Head letter 
carefully. Waived denuiml for eiglit-lioiir day and typewriter; tliat's idl. l>is- 
resard stories of dissension. 

S. .1. Ko.yexk.vjip. 

K. Chicago, Juuc J, HI07. 

S. .T. .S. apparently not in touch with situation and seems not to favor propo¬ 
sition. I have talked with him in San Francisco, likely original plan will he 
followed. I will await your reply. 

W. It. 


S. J. Konenkamp, Xcw York: 


Washington, I). C. 


For the honor of Pittsburgh 0. use your etforts to prevent sqnnnderiiis' ovir 
rights in compromise. 


P. n. Delapt-aine. 


I also have submitted a telegram I received at that particular time. 

Chairman Walsh. From whom? 

Mr. Konekkamp. From telegraphers throughout the country denouncing me. 

The strike at San Francisco was deplored by no ojie more than myself, and 
Mr. Neill will conlirm my statement that the members of the gepernl executive 
board did everything honorable men could do to straighten out Hw situation. 
One member of the genend exev’titive hoard was sent to Canada to hold our 
members there in check. The chairman of the board, R. .T. Fowler, was taken 
ill while in New York and died several months later. This left hut three of us 
to handle the situatltaf—Messrs. M. .1. Uei<ly, of Boston, and Joseph M. Sulli¬ 
van, two employees of the I’ostal, wVre my colleagues on the board. They 
Jolnetl in preparing the following communication to General Manager Nally, of 
tlie Postal Co. I submit several extracts. 

Peak Str: tVe note l)y tlie daily papers that you are quoted in an interview as 
saying: “To my nund the strike in San Francisco is a violation of the peace 
agreement,” ami that you further intimate tliat vve are an imstable oi-gauiza- 
tion, unable to live up to our agreements. 

We beg to state that the telegraphers ma<le ono agreement with the com¬ 
pany you represent which covered Chicago. That agreement has been violated 
in a manner which indicates that the disregard of agreements entered into is 
on the other side. This statement we are prepared to substantiate by corre¬ 
spondence, i)rinte<l rules covering ('Uiicugo, and a fair statement concerning 
conditions now prevailing tliere. 

We petitioned your company to he heard on certain grievances, including this 
breach of contract and the conditions in San Francisco, and our ollicers went 
as far ns possible to meet you or any responsible repre.sentative of the Postal 
Telegraph Co., but were Ignored. * • 

To say the telegrapliers are surjuised Is putting it mildly. We are aware that 
the Postal Co., whose motto Is: “ Do jam ever stoji to compare the present effi¬ 
cient telegraph service witli what it wa.s before the Postal entered tlie field?” 
stands as a monument to tin* late lamented, great-hearted John W. Mackay, 
himself a workman, who knew the greatest ass'^t any firm or corporation can 
)ios.slbly have l.s the hearty cooperation of the employee. He .secured for your 
company this cooperation to the greatest extent ever brought about in tills or 
any other country. We believe that you will not deny that your company is 
enjoying from the telegraphers to-day the highest class of work ever given any 
telegraph company. Your wires are worked to the highest capacity of any 
isimpany in the history of the telegraph. 

We now respectfully represent that we can point out numerous grievances to 
your company which can be adjusted with advantage to both lonqiany and 
employees. To adjust these grievances will cost the Postal Co. notiiing in dol- 

38819°—S. Doc. -115,64-1—vol 10-22 
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Jars, because an increase of good feeling between tlie company luul the telegra¬ 
phers must redound to the advantages of both. 

If you wish to hear our grievances we shall be glad to meet you or any re¬ 
sponsible agent of the company at any time or place convenient to yourself. 
If you do not wish to meet the president’s representative or the board in its 
entirety we will delegate emi)loyces of the IVwtal Co.. meiAber.s of the boanl, to 
meet you. We trust you will do nothing to separate your company from its be.st 
a.sset—the cooperation of tlie telegraphers—and we hope you will do your part 
to bring about a renewal of friendly feeling. 

AVe realize onr responsibility as telegraph men to the country, to our em- 
idoyers, and to our union, and will go any reasonable distance to adjust our 
present grievances. 

Trusting to hear from you at an early date, I am, 

Uespectfully, yours. 


S. J. KoNENKAur, Dcimtj/ President. 


Furthermore, I submit the declaration of members of the general executive 
board tliat they would live up to the agreement at all cost. 

in its efforts to have the a.greement entered into with the United States 
Commissioner of l.abor, the memhers of the g<'neral execulive hoard adopted 
the following resolution on June 2,1, 1907: 


AVhereas a tentative agreement (copy of which is attached') was entered into 
between Iteputy I’residcnt .S. .1. Konenkamp, duly tiuthorized to act, and 
United State.s Coumiis.siouer of Labor tt. I’. Neill, wlau'eby satisfactory assur- 
auce.s of a settlement of grievances pending witli the Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Co. wore se<'ureil. and the same was confirmed in a letter written by 
President R. C. Clowry, of the Western Union 'relegraph Co., to Commissioner 
Neill stating that tlie concessions would he granti'd; Therefore lie it 

Resolred. That the agreement enterotl into should and will be accepted by 
the Commercial 'Telegraphers' Union of America in good faith, and all otlicor.s 
and members of the union are hereby instructed that until such time as all 
provisions'of this agreenamt have been carried out or until there is evidence of 
a repudiation or violation by the Western Union Teleja'aidi Co., the genei'.nl 
executive board will not consider any proiiosition to orde. a strike against this 
company at any point. Nor will they sustain any action taken in violation 
of the stime. 

S. .T, KoN-K.N'K.Vi 11 ‘. 

M. .T. Uicmv. 

J0.S. M. SULLtVAN. 

I told Commissioner Neill that we would fight to the last ditch to prevent 
a general sti'ike against tlie Western Union. The three tnembers of tin; gen¬ 
eral executive board did gy, to San Francisco to inquire into tlie causes of tlie 
local strike there. AVe found tlie men had acted hastily and forced a seltlement 
of the .strike within a week after reacliing that city. Just how vigorously we 
worked in that ca.se may be liesl de.scribed by tlie followin,g circular sent to all 
local union.s of our orgaiiizatioii: 

Com .MEuei-M. Tiu.iaa'.Ai'iinR.s Unio.v ok Amekica, 

.San Fua.xcisco Locai- No. 34, 

ITcsf Ouklaml, Cal.. August J), 1907. 

To all presidents and se<;;-etarirs, 

members of fill locals and of the general assembly, greeting: 

The following resolution was unanimously passed by this local at its regular 
meeting held July 28 lust, and Is herewith forwarded to you for the Information 
of all members: 

Whereas during onr recent sti'ike and at a time most inopportune and detri¬ 
mental to the plans as laid out by our national president for a more success¬ 
ful termination of our troubles, three of the members of the national execu¬ 
tive board came to San Francisco without our solicitation or invitation; and 
AV’hereas the actions of said members of the national executive board while 
here tended to a large extent to cause Internal dissension In this local; and 
Whereas .said members of this board used threats and acted In such a manner 
as to apiiear as dictators of all the affairs pertaining to this strike, taking 


>K»t furnlaheil. 
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tlie stand of friendly concern towai-d tUe telegraph companies and Charles P. 
Neill, and did not keep iu touch with any of the officers of this local, nor in 
any way show a spirit of friendliness, fraternalism, or concern for our side 
of tlie struggle, and state<l they did not think the strike was a just one, and 
that, so far us they could learn (by being here three days), living expt'nses 
were no higher hire than in the Kast, and making other depri>cating re¬ 
marks tending to cause further dissatisfaction and a spirit of unrest among 
our members: and 

Whereas they were singly and, as a major part of said national executive hoard, 
it was directly due to tlieir ijresoiice that the agreement made uas forced 
upon us in order to preserve our local; Now, tlicrcfore, be it 


RcaolveiJ, That this local condemns the actions of the national executive 
hoard for interference in tlie strike; for uselessly speiuliiig so much iiumey iu a 
junket across tlio connlry without a resmest from us to come here; for re¬ 
marks unbecoming national officers: And be it further 

Hcaolvcd, Tliat tins local ask tliat tliose tliree nieiuhers, Jfessrs, Iteidy, 
Konenkamp, and Sullivan, tender tlioir resigiuillous ns nicnilieis of the said 
executive board: And ho it fiirtlicr 

Resolved, That n copy of tiiose resoluiions lie forwarded to tlic president and 
secretary of each local, and tliat we ask a similar action on llieir part, sucli 
men lieing dangerous to our cause. 

Fraternally, yours. 


\V. W. Jlct 'ANui.isir, I're-sident. 
A. W. Coin’s, tSec.-'l veos. 


Tins resolution in brief denounced us as dictators, as sliowing too iiiui li friend¬ 
liness toward tiio telegraiih companies, and also to Cluirles P. Xelll, It ends by 
condemning the actions of the national exeenlive hoard in forcing a .sctllemeiil 
of tlie San Francisi'o strike, aiid asks for our resignation becau.se of our atti¬ 
tude against a strike. 

The general exeenlive lioard visited many eiiies wla’ro tlie .strike fe\er was 
greatast. We warned our inemliers against jireripiialiiig a strike. On .Inly 
31 we disliaiiiled and ri'tiiriieil to our regular places of oinploynient, Mr. Iteidy 
with the Postal at I’xeUoii, Mr. Sullivaii with the I'oslal at New York, while I 
stoptied over to visit i-tlatives before returning to iiiy position witli C. 1. Hudson 
& Co, at Pittslnirgli. I was still visiting wlien llu’ walkout oeeiirred at l.os 
Angele.s. As soon as I lieiird of tliis I liasteiied to (,'liicago to liead off a general 
strike If possilile. Sle.ssr.s. Keidy and .Sullivan lield New York and Poston in 
check, hut before wc could coiiveiio llio strike was beyond our centrol. Tlie 
officers were cast aside by the men, Init I ojiposed tlie strilie umil completely 
overwiieliiied by the seiiliiiieiit of llmso direclly involved. 

If the Postul and tlie Western I’liion liad lieen willing lo deal with com- 
niitleos of tlieir own employees in 1007, tlie .sti-ike \iduld not liavp oeeiirrod. 
So the respoiisilniity for what followed is tlieirs." If llie.se ronipanies were 
willing to deal witli eommittees of tlieir own employees to-day and to remove tiie 
I'ostrictions uiwin llio lilierlies ol' iiieir eiiiple_cees, tlie.v wouid need liave no 
fear tliat the officers of tliis niiioii would interfere. Tlie iiresideiit of this 
union can not declare a sirike; lie can onl.\- veto or sanction a strike wiieii the 
memliers vote in favor tliereof. 

Chairitmn Wai.sh. Tliat is nli, tlnink yon. 

Ooinmissioner Aishto.x. I would like to ask yon, to get into tlie record, in 
regard to this strike in San Francisco in 191)7, woiyd liial—was Unit sirike 
approved by the president of your oigani/.idioii, Mr. Siiiall? • 

Mr. Konenkamp. I am iiielined to lliiiik it wins, due to the fact, as stated 
yesterday, that he did not understand tlie silnalion iu New York, and fiirthor- 
more that the officiid.s of the telegrapii companies did not vimlerstand the situa¬ 
tion, and tliey refused to live up to the agreement entered into by Treasurer 
dowry. There wa.s wrong on lioth sides. When we reacinsl San Franciseo 
we helped to adjust nmiteis and coiniielled our men to go Iiack to work. 

Commissioner Aishion. Did your ineiiiliersliii) generally at Chicago, Dos 
Angeles, and New York liavo Information as lo this so-called Neill agreeiiicnl.V 

Mr. Konenkamp. No; not completely, for tliis reason: Tliat Col. Clowry 
was very anxious that I sliould keep quiet about the rent agreement. I was 
toid that he wanted to save hi.s face, and Commissioner Neill asked me to 
refrain from any great amount (if publicity until things were quiiHed down. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did your executive committee communicate with Mr. 
Small on this day the agreement was reached? 
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Mr. Ko.nkxkamp. Yps; I trietl to get In tonch with hint the night before the 
ngreetuent wns .signed, but I tould not locate him. 

I will file with the winmlsslon later a report of our convention of that year. 
This covers the negotiations in detail and shows the most of the telegrams 
pertaining to the agreement. 

(The report referred to was submitted by wltnes.? In printed form. It Is 
entitled “The Milwaukee convention,” and appeared In the Commercial Teleg¬ 
raphers .Tournal of November, 1907.) 

Commissioner .Aishtov. That Is all. 

Chairman 1Val.su. That is all. You may be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. C. H. McElREATH. 

Chairman 1V.4l.sh. State your name, please. 

Mr. McKlrkath. Con II. MeKIreath. 

Chairman IVal.sh. Con? 

.Mr. McElkeath. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman IValsii. IVhere do you live? 

Mr. McElkeath. Detroit, Mieli. 

CTiainnan lVAt..su. IVliat I.s your business? 

Mr. McElkeath. Telegraplier. 

Chairman IValsii. .Arc you employed some place at the present time? 

Mr. McElkeath. Yes, sir; with Iho International News .'Service, at Detroit. 

Chairman 1\'al,sh. Ilow Imig have you been In your present employment? 

Mr. McElkeath. Five years. 

Chairman IV.H.sit. IVhat, if anything, do you know of tlio existence of a black 
list by the IVestern Enion jind Postal Cos.? 

Mr. McElkeath. I may say tliat there i.s a black list. 

Chairman IVAi.sir'. Kindly, as lirietly as possible, give your own experience 
and the ground.s for your belief that there is a black list. 

Mr. McElkeath. I am on that black list, placed on that list by the manager, 
the chief operator, of the IVestern Union Telegraph Co. In Kansas City In the 
year 1010 or 1911. 

I kiiccw this to he a fact, Iiecause the clerk, the confideritlnl man, through the 
ctiicf oiicraloi', who liandlod this record, kiforined me per.soiially tliat my name 
appeared on it. 

In other cases, from communications that come to officers of our union and 
from statements made to me by different telegrapliers wlio liave been blacklisted, 
I am convinced that this black list is intercliangcMl bc'tween the Western Union 
and Postal Telegrapli (.’os. 

For instance, the chief operator at the Western Union discharges one of our 
members for bis adiliafion witli tlie union, assigning "Benefit of the service,” 
•• Hculnctioii of force,” almost anything plausible, any plausible excuse for his 
discharge. 'That is as far as the man receives any enlightenment ns to his 
discharge. 

The oppo.sition company, or (lie Postal, is convenient, and the operator so 
ilischarged will go to tlie I’ostal operator and apply to the chief of tliat com¬ 
pany for a position. 

The first question lie is asl;ed is wlicre lie was last employed. He stated tliat 
it was witli the AVe.stern U'ninn Telegrapli Co., and tliat he was disclinrged. 
'They ask him the reasons, and tlie operator assigns tlie reasons that have 
tieen given to liiiiL 'Tlie Kostal clilef operator will iirobably tlien tell the men, if 
he needs help at tliat time, to come back in tlie afternoon and he will see.' In the 
meantime, through a gentleman’s agreement or some otlier kind of agreement, 
the chief oiierntor of tlie I’ostal 'Telegraph Co, will get in communication with 
tins man's former employer, and ho will get Ids record, and he will get why he 
was discharged, wtiicli is confidential iietween tlie two ctiicfs, tlie operators of 
the opposition companies. 'Tlion the man comes back In tlie afternoon and is 
told there is alisointely nothing for Idin to do; tliat lie must have a clear record 
from (lie Western Union Telegraiili Co, before lie can bo employed by the 
Postal. .And so, of ncco.ssity to sei ure empltiyment, lie occasionally turns to the 
railroads, and there lie finds that he must refer to tiie lost place of einplo.vment, 
and. if it bo the Western Union, a list of siiflicient information Is provided on 
request liy the railroads for the man who is hired, the operator, to show that 
this man is nndeslrable simply through his union afiillatlons. 

Frequently a few hundred men are driven out of the country for that reason. 
The testimony of Jlr. Lynch yesterday exemplifies that. He is one of the vie- 
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tims. I know of a numbor of others, .knottier resort that the operators are 
forced to la to assume false names In order to secure employment. Suppose I 
am discharged In Chicago. Can I get work from other olltces here, from other 
companies here? My home is here; I am a citizen and I am a taxpayer; my 
family is here and jny ties. No; I can not .secure work, and I nm.st supjwrt 
my family; society 'demands that. I then decide on this plan of assuming a 
false name and applying for work In some other city. I am hired, say. In St. 
l.ouls under the name of .Tones and put to work and get along for a little while. 
Being fairly well acquainted with tclegi'aphers fi-om all parts of the country, 
some one will discover that I am McElreath instead of .Tones, and, with the 
.spotter and spy system. It does not take Information of that kind long to reach 
the chief operator, and the result Is that I am discharged and .sent on the road 
again. I am sent on the road again looking for employment. I think that 
covers it. 

Chairman Wai-sh. What steps are necessary for a hlack-llsted man to obtain 
employment from the company? Is there any way to get on again? 

Mr. McEi.keatii. Yes; there an' instances where men have ht'cn ri'instatod 
and their names removt'd from the hltick list. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the requirement before It can be done? 

Mr. McElreath. It Is practically surrendering your raanhooii; In other words, 
surrendering your nnion card, and, In cases of which I know personally, making 
an affidavit th.at you will not join the union again. 

riiairman Walsh. Have discharged employees In the Western Union or the 
Postal Telegraph Cos. the right of appeal ? 

Mr. McEr.REATH. In a way. 

('halrman Walsh. To whom do they appeal? 

Jfr. McEi.RE.tTH. Ordinarily, to the chief operator, ulio is Uieir imme<liate 
superior, and very, very seldom docs a discharged operator get any satisfaction 
from that official. He Is advised, ordinarily, by this cldef oi)erntor to go to tlie 
district superintendent. The ilistrict superintendent, if the man is weak and 
not persistent, will stall him off and tell him that he had better go somewhere 
ei.se and look for a position. If the man is persistent, then lie has the right and 
is advised by the district superintendent to appeal to the general superintendent 
or to the division stipej-intendent, and so on. 

The Western l^niotf Ti-legraph Co.,,as testified to liy Mr. Broolts, a couple of 
yi'ars ago, or a few years ago, issued an order that lliere should lie no discrimi¬ 
nation against employees, and tliat any employee had the right to npp«‘al if they 
f('lt that tliey were aggrieved. Tliis, wliile It looks all right on paiier and soumls 
very well from Mr. Brooks, has not, in any numbi'r of cases, been lived up to. 
Jfr. Brooks himself, when appealed to, and we can sliow in our files cofiies of 
letters lie lias written to men who have appeali'd to liim personally, luis adopted 
an almost stereotyped form of nqily to tliese men, “ I do not see fit to interfere 
with the conclusions reached by the local officials.” 

If there was an investigation made, it had no effet't on Jfr. Brooks. Tlie men 
discliargcd for different catises have made these appeals and have received 
IdentlcTilly, or almost so, the same reply from Mr. Brooks. 

Chairman Walsh. JVhat do you know of (he actual working conditions in the 
company, with reference to reliefs, tlu' conduct of tlie subordinate officials, and 
the like? 

Mr. McEt,reath. The system of reliefs for luncli, rest, and calls of nature is 
almost brutal in its lack of enforcenieirt. I mean by that that petty chiefs, men 
wlio have direct control of tlie worlting force for Hiese telegraph companies, 
have become Imbued with such a degree of ambition or feai* (hat, In order to 
make a good expense showing for their divisions, they have tictually made men 
and women suffer for the want of proiier relief to attend to tlicse calls of nature 
until they have bred di.sease and undermined constitutions; in fact, they have 
driven fieople to liecome nervous wrecks. Anjj I miglit add a little further, 
since we have charged otlier crimes to tlie Western Union, to add murder to 
tlio.se. 

I liave in mind a case in Kansas City. JIo., a city where I was located for a 
number of years, and know these to be facts from my own observation. A teleg¬ 
rapher by the name of Wolfruin—J. T. Wolfrum—was employed by the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. for n number of years, extending back possibly 20 years; 
111 fact, he spent his whole life, practically. In tlie employ of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co, He started In at a small salary and worked up to the top salary 
and became n very proficient operator. When the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. instituted their bonus system Mr. Wolfrum was selected as one of the best 
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bonus men, one of the most capable operators, and they assigned him to that 
class of work. He contiuueil at that until the strike of 1907. In that time, and 
toward tlie latter mouths b<‘fore the strike, Wolfrura acquired what is called 

telegrapher's iiaralysis." It is an affection of tlie muscles whereby from con¬ 
stant gripping of the telegraph key a man hwos control, practically, of his 
hand, and while he was ali right on the receiving set he probably slowed up 
a little bit in sending. 

Abo\it that time sending machines were becoming common and in general us(‘ 
with the M'cstern Union I'elegraph Co. and the Po.stal Telegraph Co., and Wolf- 
rum began imniedlutely to ai)ply hlurself in learniug bow to manipulate that. 
He suecotsletl fairly well, and then the strike came on. lie, like myself and 
ait otiier goiai union men, went on that strike and remained out until it was over. 

In the reemploi nimit of telcgrapliers after tlie strike, Wolfrum was among 
the number, and wb,?rcas be liad received a salary of a month, wbich was 
considered and called “toil” salary before the strike, wlicn lie was roemployed 
he was placed at $15 a month, doing practically tlie same work that he did 
before. I'rom that day on Joe M olfrniu was a markisl and persecuted man by 
the ollieials of the We.slern Union Telegraph t'o. in Kansas City, JIo. Sam. W. 
Atkinson was cliief operator most of tlie- time after the strike until finally 
Wolfrum was buried. The iietly cliiefs in tliat office, particularly one Jubei, 
traflic chief in the Kan.«as City ofiice, liad either formed a dislike for him or 
had deterniinod to make liim tlio goat for going on strilce, and tlicy got in 
beliinil IN’olfriun; tlu'y put liliu on wires that slimild be manned by men getting 
tlie higliest .salary, jiml lie was required to do the same work they were doing; 
lie was required to do tlie same v cirk on tlie .same wire 1 was, and I was getting 
$75 a montli and lie wai getllng only $.55 a inoiilli. 

Finally ids family affairs got bad ami it was ut'cessary for him to Lave more 
money. He apiilied io llils man Atkinson, wlio. in turn, took it up with lironsoii, 
and it was claimoil tlmt tlie matter endi'il tliere. Anyway, Wolfrum got no 
Increase at tliat time. A year later, possilily, tliey raised him to $00, and put 
him on wlmt is known in Kan.sas Cily as tlie liiggest “roa.st" in tlie ollloe, llio 
hardest work, tlie Salina. Kalis,, wire, and lie was forced to work it alone, 
wliereas, before tliat, at frequent inlervals, tlioy would doulile tlie wire and 
put two men on it. Wolfrum, liowever, did it all, hoping to get his salary 
rating re.stored so that lie could take care of Ids faudl.W It went on anotlier 
year at that salary, and Wolfrum was'granted a $.5 increase, and tlien Ids 
health began to fail. He liad worked .so bard in Ids effort to establish his 
rigid to proiier pay tliat his nervous sy.stem entirely broke down and lie was 
confined to Ids bed for soM-ral weeks, and wlieii he came buck tliere wa.s no 
let up on llio part of tlie.se petty ollieials. and Wolfnira was driven still. 
Finally, witliin tlie last year, willdii tlie last nine moiillis, Wolfrura roalized 
that ids efforts to hecor Ids coiidition were useli'ss; lie saw that Ids health was 
failing, ami lie felt tliat lie was being per.si'cutcd ami would be as long as he 
was in tlie telegraidi husimiss; so lie went to a hotel on Main Street in Kansas 
City, near Sistli Slreet, ami rented a room—ho had previously sent to his wife 
wliat little money lie Iiad—i-ut oihsi tlie veins in Ids liaiuls, and was found dead. 

Wolfram, during tlie time lie worked at tins small salary, after the strike— 
to my own iwrsoual kuoaledge, I liave sei'ii tliat man go to work at 8 o’clock 
and ,Wn him on duty when I would go off tlie iie.vt morning. I was working 
on wind is called a split trick ami I would bo off a period of six or seven hours 
daring that time. Wolfrum would sacrillte Ids hmcli time and stay there and 
work. That, in effect, is wliat I term murder by tlie Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Co. « • 

Anotlier Instance occurred in Potroit, Mich.; tlie cn.se of a man wlio had given 
his whole life to the seriice of tlie M estern I'ldou Telegraph Co. Forty-eight 
years and a half he had .served, and he must have served faithfully or he would 
not have been curried tinit long. A few montlis ago, probuhly 8 or 10 months 
ago—this man, wliose mime vrtis Liaiibieu belonged to a very fine family in 
Detroit. He was nolifled liy tlie cldof operator in tlie We.stprn Union Telegraph 
Co. that he was getting too ohi and they would have to let him go. The W'est- 
ern Union has some sort of pension plan by wliich proiiably tills man Baublen 
would secure ,$25 a nioutli for the rest of his life. Tlmt would, la a way, miti¬ 
gate Ids retirement, but he did not consider It was a proper appreciation of his 
long time of service; in fact, it bud been his nmldtion to serve GO round years 
for tlie company. He drew this pension and lived around but he was not satis¬ 
fied. Things nVnt on with him from bad to worse and he began to break in 
spirit as well us in health. 
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Within the last two or three months Baul>ien died. The doetor said he died 
of a nervous breakdown, but Bniibien’.s friends .say lie died of a broken Iieart 
at the ingratitude of the Western Union Telegrapli Co. in not permitting him 
to work out his 50 years. 

Tile neu'si)!ii>er.s took it up, and there was considerable publicity given to 
this man’s case. • 

There are hundreds of cases equally as tragic as these two. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. in the matter of giving sliort and luacli 
reliefs do not consider anything; they are absolutely subordinated to tlie trallie. 
When there is business on hand, cliief operators, way chiefs, ami division 
chiefs—whether they are instructed from tlie men higher up or not I don’t 
know—but tliey will not permit tliese telegrapli oiierators and otlier employees 
to have such relief at tlie proiier time. For iustnnce. in tlie Cliicago oltice—in 
any office of the Western Union Telegrapli Co.—at the present time, when 
operators put in a request for sliort relief, wliicli llioy are supposed to have at 
two different periotls during the day, they are put off by these chiefs just as 
long as it possllily can be done. Sometimes on urgent request operalors have 
been known to have to unit 40 or 50 minutes or an lioiir, or even longer, no 
matter what the urgency of the case might be. 

The same condition lias prevailed in St. I,ouis, and it has been testified to by 
Mr. Konenkamp here of tlie disastrous result ou one occasion in tlu‘ case of a 
lad.v. 

In Boston reliefs are bailly, liadly delayed. T.iiiioli reliefs are granted wlien- 
ever it suits tlie petty cliicfs to grant them. Sliort reliefs are delayed from 
time to time tliere just as they are at Cliicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
everywhere else. 

In New York City, while Mr. lioynolds wa.s malting his statement Iiore tliat 
tliere was no dissatisfactimi among Ids employees, no unrest, and that every- 
tlilng was all rigid with Ids ptsiple, I had in my hand a communication received 
within the la.st live days from employees of tlie Postal Telegraph Co. in New 
Y'ork City, stilting tliat it was almost impossltde to secure a sliort relief for 
any purpose from tiie Postal 'I’elegraph Co.’s night cldef—one Le .Suer—and that 
conditions were hecoiiiing iiiloleraiile. Mon on the extra list would, under no 
conditions, aslt for sl^irt relief, bei iuisc tliey would lie tired imiiiediutely, or as 
soon as they could pbssihly be siiared, and tlie regidiir men were afraid to ask 
the cldef for fear llii-y would he insidlcd, and on luimhers of occasions they 
liave been insidled wlioii they would ask. Wiieii an operator gets in bud witii 
one of the petty chiefs over such matters as asitiiig for reliefs lie had just 
as well leave tlie coiiqiany, for lie will be persecuted and liounded tiy tlie cldefs 
as long ns lie is there. 

Ill the last two montlis I liave a ease in Bo.sbui wliere one man in particular 
was forced to quit the company for slaying a little too long on short relief. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you any suggestion to offer flint ndglit remedy tliese 
conditions whiili j-ou claim to oxist? • 

Mr. McEuucath. I tldiik there slinidd ho some legislaiion enacted to compel 
tile telegraph companies to grant tliese reliefs for tlioir employees at regular 
Iieriods and tliat they should he eompolled to keep a suffleieiit force on liaiid 
so that those arrangements could be carried out. I think that pos.sihly the West¬ 
ern Union and tlie Postal Telegraph Cos., if tlie ofliclals of those companies 
higher up knew tlio exact conditions, could lie induced by sonii' one to arrange 
these affairs and lessen the suffering of llie hiliorers. I would suggest that 
this matter will be gone into a little fnrtlier liy one of tlie following witnesses. 

Clialrtnan Walsh. Commissioner Alsidoii wislies to ask you some questions. 

Comniissloner Aishton. I umlerstand joii, Mr. McElreath, tliat you were 
employed by the International News Co., of Detroit? 

Mr. McEt.reath. I'lie Iiiteriiatlonid News Service of New Y’ork In Detroit. 

Commissioner Aishtox. And I understand y^u left tlic service of the Western 
Union Telegraiili Co.; wlieii was tliat? 

Mr. McElrkath. On March 10, 1910. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was your last connection with any teiegrapli 
company: any commercial telegrapli company? 

Mr. McElbeath. Tliat was my last connection with tlie Western ptnioii Tele¬ 
graph Co. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did you leave tlie service of your own accoril? 

Mr. McElbeath. Yes, sir; I quit. 
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Conimlsslnnpr Aishton. Did you get what is called a letter of cleamhce or 
anything? 

Ml'. McElreath. No, sir; I quit because I was being abused, and I did not 
get it. 

Commissioner Aishton. You Just resigned of your own accord? 

Mr, McEr.REATH. Yes, sir. M’ould you care to know the circumstances? 

Commls.sloner Aishton. I have no objection If you want to state them. 

Mr. McEi.reath. I had been assigned by Chief Operator Atkinson to work 
for the International News Service, to work on what Is known as a short trick, 
from 10 o’clock until 2 o’clock every day. I had been on that assignment since 
December. On this particular day or, say, two or three weeks before this, 
there had been an arrangement made whereby telegraphers were rcquird by 
the International News Service on Saturdays all the afternoon up until, say, 5 
o’clock. My time to report at the Western Union Telegi'aiih ofllce was 6.30. I 
had worked all day there and came to the main ofllce and the chief operator 
asked me where I had been. They usetl the clock system with a card, and when 
I went to register in my card was missing, and we knew that when the card 
was not in the rack that the chief operator had it. I went to his desk and 
asked him for my card and he said, “Where have you been all day?” And I 
told him. lie said, “You did not ask my permission.” And I said, “You as¬ 
signed me yourself,” and he said, “ I did not, and the next time it happens you 
wHl have to come to see me before you go to work.” I salii, Mr. Atkinson, I 
am informed that you have made up your mind to get rid of me and tliat j'ou 
told one of your traflic cliiefs that if he could get anything on me to let me go. 
and I believe it is tlie liest thing I can do to quit and you can give me my time.” 
That is the way I quit. 

Commissioner Aishton. Then you entered the service of the International 
News Association? 

Mr. MoEr.BEATH. Yes; that was my sole employment after that. 

Commissioner Aishton. You were cmploycil by tlie iVestcni Union Telegraph 
Co. for quite a long period at this time you left? 

Mi'. McElreath. I was in tliat office for one year and have been a teleg- 
rjiiiher for 23 years, most of the time with commercial companies in tlie com¬ 
mercial work. 

Commissioner Aishton. With your time divided lielweeh the Po-stal and llie 
Western Union Cos.? 

Mr. .McElreath. I have worked for both companies; yes. 

(■ommissloner Aisii-ion. You testified. I tliink, aliout men giving fnl.se names 
in order to get employment; you testified to tliat, Init you did not liave to give a 
false name in order to got work, did you? 

Mr. .McElreath. No, sir; I never did. 

Commissioner Aishton. You never felt that necessary? 

Mr. McElreath. No; I never had occasion to, being an expert telegrapher. 

Comml.ssioner .Aishton. Dunderstooil you to say that you liad personal ex¬ 
perience with tlie black list in your own ease? 

Mr. McElreath. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. In your own case? 

Mr. McElreath. Yes, sir; I was informed by a confnlentlal man to tlie cliief 
operator that my name was on the black list; but I have never appealed to the 
Western Union for a position since. 

Commissioner Aishton. This was since you resigned from tlie service of the 
AVestern Union? 

■Mr. McElreathi Yes. ‘ 

Commi.ssloner -Aishton. And prior to the time and during your entire service 
with tlie commercial telegraph companies you had no experience or knowledge 
about the black list in your own personal case? 

Mr. McElreath. No, sir; not in my own personal case. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did t understand you to say tliat the granting by 
the W'estern Union Telegraph Co. of a pension of .123 a month to one of their 
men who had grown old in the .service was tlie direct cause of his suicide or 
murder, ns you call it? 

Mr. McElreath. No, sir; you misunderstood me. 

(kimmlssioner Aishton. I tliought your testimony was to that effect? 

Jtr. AIcEi.reath. No; not the granting of the pension caused it; but it was 
the fact that he was retired that broke his heart. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, Jlr. AIcElreath, you testified that you had 
knowledge of hundreds of tragic cases of the same tenor to those two that you 
cited. 
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Mr. McElbeath. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you the nmiies and oirrumstniues of any such 
cases that you can submit? 

Mr. McElbeath. I con procure a number of names and submit tliem. 

Commissioner AisjyoN. I would ask that a list be prepared, if you can do so, 
and submit them to me commission. 

Mr. McEi.keath. You understand that not all of these men are dead, that 
.some have been reinstated anil are working for the telegraph company. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish, Mr. McKIreath, that you would make a list of 
those within your knowledge that would form a basis for your statement that 
you know of hundreiis of those cases and .submit it to the commission. 

Mr. McElbeath. How many names would you suggest? Will 100 he sufll- 
clent? 

Commissioner Aishton. If ymi will modify your slatement in the record to 
show that there were only 100 cases llie commission will be suti.sfle<I with 100; 
but when you say that there are hundreds of such cases we ought to have more. 

Mr. McElbeath. I will modify my statement in the lecord to that effect, aial 
I think I can provide a list of 100. 

Commissioner Aishto.n. That will be satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Let the testimony of ilie witness lie nioilitied In that par¬ 
ticular point where he said he knew of liundreds of similar cakes to read that 
he knew of a hundred cases. Now. Mr. McKIreath. if you will, furnish a list of 
the names and addresses of such persons which might servo us a' basis for your 
statement. 

Commissioner Aishton. I would further reiiuest, Mr. Chairman, that when 
that list is furnished for the record that the Western Union Telegraph Co., or 
any other companies by whom the.se men were employed, be given an oiipor- 
tunity to furnish their record in those cases. 

Mr, McEi.beath. That would he very satisfactory to me. 

(Tjlst of names furnished by witness aiipears among the exhibits at the end 
of this sub.lect as “McKIreath Exhibit.") 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, Mr. McKIreath, I do not want to go too much 
into detail, but I beliiwe yon stated, in cases of aiipeal, to .Mr. Brooks particu¬ 
larly, that decisions wjp-e always In favor of tlie company’s officers; In other 
words, that the employee was turned down by some set form of reply? 

Mr. McElbeath. I did not say always; but I said in most all cases that had 
bci'n taken up. 

Commissioner Aishton. I Inferred from your tesiimony that it was in all 
cases, and I W’ould like to have the record so cleared to .show that it was not all 
cases. 

Mr. McElbeath. It was not in all cases. 

Commissioner Aishton. You have knowledge of cases where emplo.vees have 
appealed their cases or taken them up with Mr. Brook.s or other officers of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. where tlie decision was in favor of tlie employee? 

Mr. McElbeath. Yes; where they have been reinstated. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, yon won' in the employ of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. for a number of years In different places, Mr. McElreath. How 
many years ivas it? 

Mr. McElbeath. T have been telegraphing 25 years, and during Hint time I 
suppose I .spent, I will say, as many as three years with the Western Union. 

Commissioner Aishton. You spent three years with the Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Co.? • , 

Mr. McElbeath. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And during that period, did yon personally cxtie- 
Hcnce what you might call brutal treatment ns testified to by you as being 
general toward the employees of the Western Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. McElbeath. No; I would not stand for lt.» 

Commissioner Aishton. No; I should not judge from your appearance that 
yon had been very brutally treated. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner I/cnnon wishes to ask a question. 

Commissioner I.ennon. I want to see If you can give me some Information 
about a matter in regard to which I asked ye.sterday; It was testified ye.ster- 
ilay that men put on the bonus received most of the sliort messages. Now, 
I would like to know how that comes about and whether It Is a cause of dissat¬ 
isfaction among the operators In the office, or do you know anything about 
that? 
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Mr. McEuieath. I would rntlier you would let one of our following witnesses 
take that matter up, because I never worked bonus. That is another thing I 
did not believe in. 

Commissioner Le.vno.n. All right. 

Commissioner Aishto.v. Just one more question, please, Mr. McElrenth; 
you are an olTuer of the Commercial Telegiaiihers’ Union St the present time? 

Mr. McEijieath. I am. 

Commissioner Aisuton. Tlmt Is all. 

Chairman IVai.sh. That is all, tliunk you, Mr. McElreath; you will be p('r- 
manently cxcu.sed. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. T. W. CARROLL. 

Charimun M’Ar.sit. Stale your name, please. 

Mr. Cauroll. T. \V. Carroll. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, rilease? 

Mr. Cakkoi.l. Division traftic superinlendent of tin' Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Co. 

Chairman Wai.sh. M’here do you re.side? 

Mr. CARRoi.r„ At Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. Wili you please .slalo, Mr. Carroll, in a general way, your 
duties and the terriloritil limits of your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Cabmot.l. I have about redo independent, 370 branches, about 7,000 rail¬ 
road oltices to provide facilitie.s for. In .31 of the larger ofliees I have to 
provide forces; the force of tbe oilier otHcos is taken care of by (he commercial 
BU|icrintendents. I also have to look after tbe clas.s of service, the general 
ojieraling conditlon.s, the comfort and welfare of tbe employee.s, and matters 
of that kind In coimection with tbe general operation of the system. 

Clmlrman M'Ai.sir. tVliat are the geographical limits? 

Mr. Caeuoll. Ohio, Indiana. .Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Norlli and .Soulli Dakota. 

Chairman Walsh. You Imre lieiird tlio testimony here. Mr. Carroll, witli 
reference to tlie working conditions in llie ollices of your company? 

Mr. C.VRitoLL. Yes, sir; and I have been very imielj interested in them; I 
did not know wo had any sucli comlilioa.s. 

Cliairman M’al.sh. Ileginuing with tlie Chicago ofTiee, will you please malce 
your comment on tlie hours of lalior, flic times of relief, tlie mode of granting 
the relief, tlie necessity, if there be a necessity, for the so-called “split tricks,” 
the amount of work performed a day, including the bonus system. I will try to 
avoid asking specific questions, as you have lieen liere and have listened to 
the testimony, and I would like your statement to cover tlie whole proposition. 

Mr. Carkoi.l. In general, days in tlie Cliica.go oiieraling room, the lioura for 
11 day’s stint are nine; eight hours for split tricks, are our standard hours. We 
Iiave a great many seven tfud onc-liiilf Imur tricks tliat we establislied some time 
siiK'e, some time ago. 

We have seren and one-liaiC lioiir early niglit tricks, seven-hour late night 
tricks, and I believe tliat we Imve some women employees on tlie early night 
tricks who arc working six and one-iialf or six and tlirce-quarter hours for a day. 

As regards sliort relief, the established rule in tlie oflieo is 15 minutes in tlie 
morning and 15 minutes in tlie afternoon, given at once, or within a very few 
minutes. 

I think Mr. McElreath, in tliis testimony just now, made a remarkable state¬ 
ment; It is remarkiible The amount of infonniition tliat lie Im.s for a man that 
has not been in tlie service for a very long time. I think his statements are 
a little bit off. He lias taken an exceptional case. 

I think that the commission ought to have our enrd.s, on which tlio reliefs are 
stamped twice a day, in and oiit of the office, which will show evidence entirely 
contrary to that which you have received. I should be glad to furnish you 
any number; 10,000 if you want to go over them. 

Now, If there are ;iiiy conditions I have not stated, I do not know. I am 
getting a copy of all the testimony, and I am going into it and see. 

Chairman Wai..sh. I will say tliis, tiint we will furnish you with an In¬ 
vestigator from our Jitiift and he will take the mimlier that you believe would 
demonstrate the real condition and go over It with you personally. 

Mr. Carkoix. Mr. Chairman, you can have from 1 to 100,000 of the cards 
that are on file down there. I would like to have you go over them, becau.se it 
Is a point I think that ought to be straightened out. 
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Of ooiirse, I notlml a great deal of the examination of the teslimony here 
Is more or less of a post-mortem nature, going long back before my time. ' Some 
of those comlltlons may have existed, possilily, and I am sorry to hear it. I 
can’t help you out, except in the past two year.s and a half, since I liave been 
an operating official In thi.s territory. Hut I can help you out in testimony wlien 
I was with tlie othertcoinpany. If you nant to refer to tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. What other company? 

Mr. CAiinoLL. I was with tlie Postal Co. four years, as an operating official. 
As a mutter of fact, I believe I gave tlie telegraiiliers of Cldiago tlie lirst 
working rules they had. 

There was some te.stimony here yo.sterday about the Postal employees, I lie- 
lieve the president made a mistake, I tldnk Mr. Konenkamp made a mi.stake 
in hi.s testimony. I workeii nilli tlie comniittee ahout tliree weeks, and I 
know that tliey were working under a book of rules. I received tlie coiiiniittei'. 
I just wanted to state now tliat tliat part of tlie testimony was probably over¬ 
looked by tile men who te.stified. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Pecrlbe tliat a little more comidetely into tlie record. 
You may offer this. 

Air. Cakuoi.i.. liack in 1000 tlie employees of tlie I’oslal Telegraph Co. indi¬ 
cated tliey would like to have .some kind of worl;ii;g rules from tlie telegraph 
company, and negotiated with Hie ollicials liiglier up. And General Sniierin- 
tendent Nally eiinie in one day and asked if I would lie gooil enoiigli and sit in 
and help out in formulating rules to protect tlie employee.s. I did so. I tliink 
it took us a ivcek or 10 days. I do not just reeall tlie inenilier-S of tliat coni- 
mlttee. 1 can recall three of tlie iiiemliers of tlie eoiiimittee tliat were to see 
me, ealled on me iifterwards to siilmiit tlieir various grievances; I tliiiik I’aul- 
son was one, iiiid another was Craig, and tlie tldrd Afoore. 

Clmiriiuiii Wai.sh. I wl.sh you would ,''i\o ns tlie wages paid in jour office, 
take tlie maxlimim rate and tell ns liow iiiaiiy received tliat rate, and tlie 
miniinuni and liow many received that, and wind niiglit lie an avera.ge rale of 
wage ill between. 

Air. CAiiaoi.i,. I think I have that. Air. Chairman. You are talking aliout tlie 
Alorse oiierators, I assume? 

Clmirman Wai.sh. Give us all of them. You can liettor exiilain it tliaii I can. 

Air. Cauroi.l. We lia/e a long story, if you want it. 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. Weil, give us tiirf story, and make it as lirieC as j'ou can. 
Answer the question I asked you, wliicli Is, how many you Inul that got tlie 
minimmii rale and liow many tlie maximum rale, and liow many in lielwei'ii. 
A'on might apiiroximate it If you enn do it tliat way. 

Air. CAKiiof.L. Tliere are 23 operators receive .^100 a montli in Ciiicago. I am 
talking about Cliieago. 

Cliairman Walsh. Let us take Cliieago, tlien. 

Air. C.vMKOLL. I can submit tlie entire division if you want it. It is on my 
desk'. • 

Cliairman Walsh. AVcIl, give ns Hie division tlien. 

Air. Carroll. At .$05, two; at $90, tliirty; at .$8.5, sovonty-Hiree; at $.80. two 
inindred .and ilfty-two; at $7.5, one liimdreil and tliirty-seveii: at $70. forty- 
flve; at $05, twenty-two; at $00, foiirtecn; at $.5.5, tliri'c; at $.50. five; at $4.5. 
two; at $40, three. Tlie last eight employees are graduates from our elieekiiig 
and clerical force within tlie past year and a liaif. 

Chairman AYalsh. AVIiat is the total? 

Air. Carroll. Tlio total, I tliink, is 000, approxininlelj- OtiO, AIor.se operators 
on tlie Cliieago roll at tlie present time. • 

Commissioner Aishtox. .Inst a moment. Tliut includes Hie main offices 
ns well ns these drug stores and hotels? 

Air. Carroll. No. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. .lust tlie main office?^ 

Air. Carroll. Tliose offices are, as u rule, under Hie jnrisdicHon of tlie eoiii- 
mereial department. 

I rend the statement regarding Hie eondition.s. T do not lielieve Hint I care 
to go back to tlie time tliat tlie Indians were building lioiilires on tlie liills and 
trading skins for the amount of work done, iiecaiise it is really of no value 
for comparative purposes to go Into conditions as tliey report in 1870. There 
has been no Information submitted ns to wlint a barrel of Hour cost at tliat 
time, or a pair of shoes, or wliat clotlies cost. I do not think much of tiie 
record that has been submitted. 
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I would want to take 1908. take the Government fnveatiKatlon for my basis 
of figures. You recall in 1908 the Government made a report of wages. At 
that time in the Chh'ago ofiice. at the rate of .?40. thei-e were 6.3 employees on 
at that rate; in lOl.a, 0.41 per cent. At .$45, in 1908, 2.9 per cent; 1915, 0.28 of 1 
per cent. At .$.50. 2.9 per cent— 

Chairinan Wal.sh. If we could .iust have that for a lAoment, Sir. Carroll, I 
would make the suggestion that you give us something fi'om the recoiHl in 
1908 that would parallel the wages as you have stated them here, that we 
might grant it in a larger way. How many were getting .$100 a month, and 
so on, as y(ai have given? 

Mi‘. ttvjiKoi.L. Of coni'se, I (‘ould ilo that, hut I .lust would have to multiply 
these percentages. These are put on a per<-entage basis, because tlie Govern¬ 
ment did at tlnit time, and, of course, it is Just a matter of multiplying. 

Chairman 1V.\t.sh. Go ahead with it, then, and we will carry that along as 
best we can. 

Jir. C.MiKOLL. I have just wanted to show also the low salaries that are being 
cut out. I will explain to you wliy they are being cut out. 

Chairman W.4i.sh. Do it in your own wav. 

5Ir. C.CRBOLt.. .$.55, 2.5 at that time; 191.5, 0.41 ; .$60, ,5.7 in 1908; in 191.5, 1.93. 
■At .$70. )0.3 at that time: at Ihe ijresent time 0.20. .\t .$7.5. 20.1 at that time; 
now it is 19.15. .At .$80. 20 ))er cent at that time; now. 35..53. 5’ou can see the 
salarie_s liave been jumped over to the $80 class. Kighty-five dollars at that 
time. 5.4 |KT cent : at Ihe present time. 10.7.5 per cent. .At .$90 at that time, 
1.7 per cent; at the jiresent time, 6.20 per cent. .At $9.5, 0,2 of 1 per cent at 
that time; now, 2.48 per cent. One hundred dollars to .$125, 5.5 per cent at 
tiuit time; now, 11,3 per cent. 

Tlio reiHirt goes on to shou' that Ihe lower salaries have been very much 
Irimmed out; they have Ikhui Iransfcrrcil over inb) the higher-priced men. 
That is in a measure chargeable to tins condition: The automatic apparatus 
has in the past .vears developed In the telegrapli lield, and a great many cir¬ 
cuits on winch lirst-class men were working at that time are now in the auto¬ 
matic service, and the tirst-class men are now working on wliat a few years 
ago were classed as second and third class circuits. They are receiving the 
same rate of wages and salaries employees re<*eivcd l^fcw years ago ju’ior to 
1907 for handling 400 messages a da.v. I would say, from 275 to 4.50 messages a 
day. They are now working on circuits running between, I would say, 1.50 
and possibly 2.30. Those are the actual operations which I simll be glad to 
have your investigator look into when be come.s down. If you will permit 
me- 

Chairman 5V.M.sri. .Tu.st one minute, I don't understand tins exactly. Did 
yon give the automatic department in your tabulation you .Just gave us? 

Jfr. O.MiiioLL. I have it here. I haven't It in the tabulation, and only know 
I can give it in a general way, and a rule which I succeeded in having our 
people approve, in 1911 oi^tlie latter part of 191,3, possibly .August. 

(3iairman 5Y,\i..sii. AVliat change did llio introduction of the past year of the 
automatic make in the cliaraeter of the employment? That is, did It take off 
expert telegraphers and put on those tliat were less expi'rt? 

Mr. 0-VBiioi,t. During tlie iiast year I do not believe that we have added 
any—oh, yes; we have iiddeil a few automatics. There i.s not any compai'Ison 
between the automatic operator and a Jlorse operator. 

Chairman AV.m.sii. .Now, liy getting the automatics, how many Morse operators 
could you dispose of, <u',did you dis])o.se of? 

Mr. Cabboll. ‘The number of circuits in operation in tlie cidca.go ofiice, I 
think, perhaps affected 20 or 25 operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty or 25 operators out of tlie whole?. 

Mr. Cabboll. i'es. 

Chairman Wat.sh. AVliaf is..the salary of an automatic operator? 

Mr. Carroll. The automatic operators’ salaries, I m ill read them to von: 
One at $75, ,3 fit $70, 5 at .$65, 8 at .$00, 15 at $55, 1 at $52..50, 22 at $.50, io at 
$47. 20 at $45, 17 at .$42.50, 31 at $40, 23 at $37..50, 37 at $3.5. 

Chairman Walsh. In what ofilces are those? 

Mr. Carroll. In Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. How many are there in the Chicago ofiice altogether—bow 
many automatic operators? 

Air. Carroll. Tlie number of automatic o)ierfitors In Chicago. 139 female and 
62 male. The total females, the last time I ciiecked up In connection with the 
change of hours to an elght-liour basi.s, I tiling it was 188 total. 
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Olwlrinan Walsh. In the whole district what are the relative proportions as 
to the sexes In your employ? 

Mr. Cabroll. I think It Is about between 3.') and 40 per cent. 

Clhairman Walsh. Women? 

Mr. Cabholl. Yes; that Is, IncludiiiK .nil departments. In the ChicaKo oltii'e 
it runs, male operators 490 and female 72—Morse operators. 

Chairman Walsh. It might be Interesting to know whether or not this In- 
tinxluction of automatics has advanced and developed; that is, wliether or not 
it would be extended. Is it likely to continue to take the place of some more of 
the regular operators? 

Mr. Carroll, Tliore is no question about it. The automatic telegraph oiiera- 
tion is exactly in parallel to the electric light superseding ttie lamp; to the 
electric car suiterseding the horse car; and going on down through the line of 
progress. There are brains all over the country working on automatic opera¬ 
tions to improve conditions and congestion, and so on, and so forth, and it is 
bound to bring it out. I don’t know that there is any use of introducing tlie 
iirgument in any way in connection with the conditions of the Morse operators. 
Progre.ss is responsible for a great many operators—Morse operator.s—not being 
employtxl to-day. But the public must be first considered and served. Of 
course, the conditions brought idtont by the war last year is the main thing that 
is resitonsible for .so many men being out of employnu'nt in the telegraidt held 
to-day. And on July 1 or August 1 of last year. I venture tO' say, practically 
every Morse operator on our roll was making full time or t)etter. possiltly, with 
the excei)tlon of a few late comers. And after the falling off in business tle- 
veloped, the problem was to take care of the Mor.se operators. W(> suspended 
prai tically any further action in the direction of automatics, with the exception 
of one or two that we htid contracts for and were uncompleted and wc had to 
carry them out. 

The next problem, then, was thl.s: Shall we tiike the older employee.s and give 
them ftdl time, or shall we try to take care of ns many telegraphers ns possible 
l>y dividii\g the time that we have. 

M’e will perhaps give you a little interesting information that is not gener¬ 
ally known. I lielieve. nor to one or two of my friends liere to ttie left, and it 
might be interesling ^ them to know it. Thi.s is something for you (ad- 
dres.sing Mr. Konenkamp). • 

Tlie pn>sent total Morse operators on the unnsslgned list throughout the 
divl.sion would run something like this. Po.ssibly I had belter explain the un- 
asslgned list as it is to-day and the extra list as has been referred to here. 

Tliere w.-is once upon a time in the telegraph .servi<'e when the extra list 
was a desirable position for the hog, ns he is generally known, a man that 
wants to work all the time. And during the past tw'o or three years tliat has 
bwn entirely eliminated, and the telegraph proposition has bwn put more 
or less on an engineering luisis. , 

The clrctiit loads are taken quarterly at some places and sometimes monthly, 
and the force assigned in accordance with that load. A load on a telegraph 
<-lrcuit is very much similar to the slopes on the side of a mountain. There 
are peaks and valleys in it all day long. And there is a considerable amount 
of dead time in every telegraph ollico. And that time, as I will show you, cuts 
down the operator’s average. 

To give you .some idea of the conditions we Innl to contend with during the 
past several months, in which I am afraid we have been severely crillcized 
for, and I may say I was very largely responsible forithe criticism, it was my 
decision that wo should endeavor to take care of every employee we had, every 
man that telegraphs, because olher labor con<lltions were in bad condition, 
you know. Thre are a great many men out of work'. There was possibly no 
clnincc for them to get into olher tiehls. So it was a case of feeding them. 
That is all you can sa.v—feeding tint men. It wms not a Job. IVe did not at¬ 
tempt to say we would give them a ,ioh. I>etroit had l.l per cent, Cleveland 
23 per cent. Milwaukee 13 per cent. Kansas City 29. You have heard alwiit 
Kansas City. Cincinnati 18, Toledo 16, Minneapolis .31, Chicago 26. more than 
the load cailcd for, and we could have out of the 162 men that we have carrieil 
on the unassigned roll driqiped 160 more without In any way liurting the 
service It wouhl not have Ixvn a fair fidng to the operators. That is all. .St. 
i‘nul 13, St. l.ouis 30. Another had point. I will probably hear from that 
liefore I get through. Columbus, 10 per cent; Duluth, 6 per cent; Fargo, 47 
per cent Fargo i.s a small office, and we had two or three or four bo.vs there 
that lived there; they hud their homes there, and the only thing to do was to 
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try to take care of these people that had esablished homes in these various 
places. Indianapolis, 4.9 per cent That has been the cau.se for this unrest 
you have heard talked about around this table. Sou can’t blame the men. A 
man that is anxious to work, and the work is not there, he is going to be dis¬ 
satisfied. You would be dissatisfied; so would I. It is a ^fectljr natural con¬ 
dition. You also heard of the- ' 

Commissioner Le.nson. Make that a little more clear how you take care 
of those men? 

Mr. Carboix. In some of the oifices we Inquired among some of the older 
employees, a.sked if they would take a day or two off a month. We had very 
few—I recall out of tlie entire western division we had two complaints. Both 
of those came from wona;n. One of them was a married woman and she ought 
to have bten home, in my judgment. 

Now, tliat is a fair way of handling it; and in the balance' of the country 
it was taken care of in this way. 

All the extra work by men who formerly would possibly be requested to work 
an hour or two overtime ou the shorter tricks. s|)iit-trick men, that were always 
anxious to work an hour or two because their hours were short anyway, that 
was ail out off. It was divided among tho nnas.signed men or the men tliat 
really did not have a job. Their names were ou the roster of the Western 
Union for the purpose of golfing a regular po.sitiou when the time came. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any others of that sort you would like to sub¬ 
mit, Mr, Carroll? 

Mr. C.ARBoi.L. Wliy. periiaps you would be interested in tbe variation of the 
load in a teJegraiih office within a year. The load in the Chicago office varies 
between tbe valley of February and tbe iieak along in Ibo summer months of 
38 per cent. 

Chairniau AValsh. That is the amount of work done? 

Ml'. (.'AiiKoij.. I’lie nimilier of telegrams. 

Comuiisslouer I.lnnox. One mouth 58 per cent more tliau in tlie low? 

Mr. Carroll. We have this within n year. But we have some variation that 
goes through it iirelly much every da.v and month. W’e have a variation be¬ 
tween Monday aud Saturday of 22 iier cent right along. 

Now. tlie question of advances in salaries. Is there ijnything you would like 
to know about tliat? 

Cbairmau Walsh. I have .some other questions to ask yon, aud tbe other com¬ 
missioners will probabiy want to ask some questions. 1 thought I would give 
you an opportunity to imt in what you have yourself, either of original matter, 
or what might be deemed in reply to what already has been said, you under¬ 
stand. 

Mr. Carroll. It is pretty hard. I did not keep a tab ou except some tilings 
that were said here regarding offieo conditions. 1 would rather sum that up 
at one time. 1 have touched on it. 

Cbairiiiaii AValsh. A good deal hero lia.s lieen said about the employment of 
special agents liy your imiipany. I wFIi, if fio.ssiblo, you would go into the 
whole plan or practice of how it i.s done, how it is oiierated, how they make 
reports, and what you would do—the whole business—without my asking any 
questions, if that is possible. 

Mr. CAiiKor.L. AA'oll, I will tell you my story. T’crliitps I can explain it tliat 
way better. AA'ben I arrived in Chicago I had a fellow out here that was 
known as a special agent. I believe his name was C. O. Khoderlck, as near 
as I can recall it. lie h/id been hired at some time in the iiast, hired by some 
fellow by tbe n^me of Shoemaker, as I get it. And I think from the duties I 
have as.signed you iiiiglit prolmlily realize tliat it I.s really a job—it is not a 
position. Aud it will be more or less interesting. I was more or less inter¬ 
ested in the subject of labor aud of tlie operators. I was one mysidf. I have 
suffered in my life bv strikes ^and lost a Job myself by a strike, once, when I 
was a memlier of the O. It. T., and I am more or less in sympathy with the fellow 
down the line, because I am ou the firing line witli them every day. I could 
not believe that it was necessurj- to have a man following another around to 
see whether he was a union man or not. I thought possibly the best way to 
go about it was to try and feel the pulse of the euiployee.s, see just how far 
they were in svnipathy with the movement, and then 1 could determine what 
was best to be done. And I started out on that plan. I had received Instruc¬ 
tions that I was to furnish this gum-shoe fellow with certain names- 

Chairman W'alsh. From whom did you receive your instructions? 
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Mr. CAnnoi.r. I oouUln't loll yon. The insimotions were Ihere on iiiy desk, 
without a slxiiatiire, "Mr. So-aud-KO is si)echii agent”-- 

Chairman Wai.su. No signature there from whom it was? We would like to 
get to the real responsibility. Now. yon reuiemher the pre.sident. he did not like 
these fellows, and he did not want—he did not really know anylhing about 
them; and .^ou say |)iat you starttal oat with an un.signe<l note, nandng one. 
Now, Just to .s|lmul;ile yon to giving the fai ls, and no rolloolion, of conrse, it ap¬ 
pears incredible to mo a good. Intelligent man would pick np a notice tmaigned 
by anybody and start out on a line of operation, a business operation, without 
hiiving some knowledge about it. Now, at le.ast—one ndnute, please—at least 
■ tin able-bodied .suspicion. I ask you to bo perfectly frank about it, and let us 
get at it. 

Mr. Cakrot.l. T will. Tiau’e may have been a note; there may ha\'e been in¬ 
structions, Mr. M'al.sh; I don't know whether lliere were or not. I wouldn't 
say definitely; it may be possible. Hr. Lloyd, the m;in I succeeilei.1, said to me. 
“Carroll, your gum-shoe man is Ithoderiik.” Now, I know absolutely nothing 
about that. If I did, Air. Cliairman. I would tell you. .At the time lhat pork 
tvas going on, I was assigned to buikling up the overland eireuits in the western 
division, dopn through the tjoutli and as far as Ilabana, Cuba. I devoted all 
m,v time during that period vvhen I was connei-ted p ith Mr. Itrooks's oflice to 
.special assignment, building up the service, obtaining the plant conditions, and 
reixirting to him. So I can't enlighten you. A'ou pill have to tirul tlie fidlop- 
thiit preceded me on the job. phollior he had any instrudions or not. I can 
not say. 

Chairman Wai,.sii. Have you tiny knop-ledge of these special ageut.s? 

Mr. Oakrot.i,. No, sir; not- 

Chairman W.vnsH (interrnptiiigl. A'ou hav>' he.ard it lestifled here by the 
pre.sident of the compan.v that at tlie presmit time he thou.ght tliere were abotit 
12; and you heard Jlr. lirooks say that there were iielween bl and 20, and that 
the.v P'ere distributed throu.ghout the vai'iniis deparlments. From the gen¬ 
tlemen I understand you occupy your posilion and have a direct control of 
them. Ls it !i fact there are any under you? 

Mr. C.iKnoi.i,. Mr. Cliainuun, 1 pill <'onfcss I ii.ive lield a imh tiusli. [ think, 
for aliout two yoai's. 

Chairman W.m.sh. AiPIiat is tliat? 

Air. Cabkoi.t,. I laid a sliort luind, in ^iker—I giies.s tliat is p liat they c,all it— 
and I P'as hiiining all the time for tpo years in re.gard to tho Khoderlek matter; 
I have neviu' seid out iuit four men; one of them w.as to locale seme race- leaks 
in race husine.ss—that had lieen reported in me. That uas tlirough a drug 
store in the tlrmid I’acilic Hotel. I hunled armnid for sonieliody to send, and 
the.v sent me an old sieulli to go on and find it o'.it. 

(Miaii'man WALsir. AV'lio .sont tlie sleuih In ,'oiiV 

Air. Caruoi.i.. One of our follops down iliore asle d if Ilioy i.now .someIiod,v, 
a man I eonid got to go out ami elear tliat up. , 

Chidrman AVAr.sir. One of .voi.u- fellows, wliere? 

Air. Cakroi.u Tlie AA'estiu'n Fnion. uiie of the oflieiids; I don't reeall just P’ho 
it pas, asked for a man p'liom I migid tiiisf In go oaf and try and locate the.se 
operator.s, or othors tliat may ho giving on! information in race messages. The 
others—I had men covering tlie cities in tlie eastern division and on the western 
division, to loeato tlie spot from pliich tho bucket shop in Cincinnati P’as re¬ 
ceiving stock qiiotalion.s, and aflor tracing Idni around llirongh various sec¬ 
tions of the country pe landed him at l.ouisville, Ky. That is the beginning 
and the end of my ,gum-shoe pork. liiil I p ill eoul'o.ss fliat 1 iefcif ho nndor.stood 
that I had a force, but a.s I pas going to recite to you I did not .soe the real 
necessity for it. 

I sounded, as I thought, tho lovel-hc.aded fellop'S in the operating room 
tlirou;gh various ehannols. They did not seem to he in liigh sympathy path tlie 
pre.sent plan of organization. Tliey did not soi»tho object in any way of tlic 
organization any more tlian I Inid. Tliey p-cre not in liigh sympathy pltli It 
because of the fact tliey liad been stampisled and starteii; they had suffered 
In lfK)7, and tliey punted to see some controlling factors before they a.gain en¬ 
tered tile proposition. 

Ah I said, what is the use of p-asting money on gninsluio men ulion tliere 
is actually no necessity for It? 

Now, your investigator, if you p ill .send liim down- 

Cliairman AValsh (interrutiting). I’ermit me Just a mimito. When pas the 
discharge of the telegrapli opel'at()r.s in St. Louis? AVhat Pas tlie date? That 
was testified to by Air. Koneukiimp. 
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Jlr. Carkoll. That was lu 1012, wasn’t It, Mr, Koneiiknnip? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The last discharge was four weeks ago. 

Mr. Cabeou. Well, we will get to that In due time. 

tJuiirman 1\ alsii. 1\ Idle we are on that subject of .s]x^cial agents, I take It 
you had one that came here that you got the use of for the puriwse of locating 
union men. That is a fair statement of your testimony, I take it? 

Mr, Cabroll. Practically so, 

(’halrman AVai.sh. IVliat is the (lualification? 

ilr, CAKEOi.r,, The only qualilkatlon is this, that I get reports from chief 
oiierators in the Held ns to general labor conditions, 

Chalriuan Walsh. Do you have any men in tlie service tlmt you pay an 
extra compensation to, to give you that sort of informalion that are not regu¬ 
larly called special agents? 

•Mr. Cauroi.l. Wliat information? 

Chairman Wai.sh. As to whetiier or not men belong to unions? 

^Ir. Carroll. Any speeiiic person? Would you put it this way? 

Clinlrnmn Walsh. I am not asking for tlie names of them. 

Mr. Carroll. Not the names, no; but, .Mr. Ciiairman, tins is what I want to 
know: Every man in t)usincss keeps it line on wliat is going on in his affairs. 

Chairman M’alsh. I am not criticizing you; realiy, I am not, but I want to 
get at llie fact. 

Mr. Carroll. I want to distinguisli I)etween tiie two tidngs. One is sending 
men out and asking liiem to get and bring back to me tiie names of individuals 
connected with an orgaidzation. That is one tidng. 

The other proiMfsition is this: What is tiie feeiing of our people. I must 
know that. 

Chairman IValsh, The distinction is vci-y clear. You get information from 
your own force wherever .von can get it, as io general labor conditions, inciuding 
the Joining of unions.and tilings of that sort? 

Jlr. Carroll. Absoiuteiy. 

Chairman Malsh. Dissatisfaction. Now. my question is; Do j'ou pa.v em¬ 
ployees for information of tiuit kind, eiiiier iiy increased wttges or by .specific 
payment? 

Mr. Carroll. I would say that possibly Ihere are sente men on our pay roH 
who are receiving possibly .f.j or .'iilt) a month more for reiiorting from time to 
time the general feeling of tiie men. .\nd we get some pretty good stuff, too. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, give me in your district how iiiany men lliere are of 
tliat kind. 

Mr. Carroll. I would say at tiie outside two, tlial I Itiiow of. 

Chairman Walsh. la tlio wlioie territory? 

Mr. C.ARRoi,L. In the wiiole territory. 

Clhairman Walsh. Wliat lias been the greatest mimlier, Mr. Carroll, since you 
have been in tlie employ? 

Mr. Carroll. Possibly four. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon discimrged, or do you discliargo, men on the 
information furnished liy lliose iinliviiluals witliout further investigation of 
your own? 

Mr. Carroll. I liave nevm- received any. 

Chairman Walsh. You Iiave never received any wliat? 

Mr. Carroll. Any nanios; tliorefore, I did not liavo 1 o discinirge llioiii. 

I would not have discliarged tlieiii tintll 1 laid made a complete and tliorough 
investigation of eacli qutistion, and the question tliat always struck me is, How 
can I Investigate? 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Do tliese men report direct to you or docs it come tlirough 
some other official? 

.Mr. Carroll. Generally comes through some otiier official. 

Chairman Walsh. What otl^er official; what rank? 

Mr. Carroll. Cliief oiierator. I think in one case I got a very Interesting 
story, and on tlie general trend of gossip tilings that ouglit to lie done and such 
as that. 

Chairman Walsh. Who authorizes the payment of tliese men? You do not 
know whether tliese men get paid for that or not, do you? 

Mr. Carroll. There may be some provision or arrangement made—may have 
been made prior to my time—to put tliein on a salary; that the salary had been 
adjusted, or something that I would not know. 
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Chairman WAr.sii. Wroctlng your attention to the discharge—tlie reason for 
the (llseharge of tiie telegrapli ojK'rators in St. Louis—give your owu stateuieut 
of it, please. 

Mr. Caiskoll. I would bo glad to answer any question you have with reganl to 
that, because I tliinl(j tliat there iiave been so many statements made, Mr. 
Waisli, on I>otli sides, that it Is not <iultc clear to me just wlilch of them is 
correct. 

CMiairinau Wai sh. I am asking you, as tlie responsible head of this couc'erii 
and In siieclal clairge of tlie mutter, to get your own statement as to wliy liie 
men were discliargeil. I don’t want to dilTereutiate in tlie matter to get tlie 
statement. 

Mr. CAKiioi.t. I Iiave received up to the ):resciit time reports on IS of lliein. 
Cliairniaii WAi-sir. 'Wliat were tlicy dlscliargcd for? 

Mr. C.Aiiiioi.i.. t'lirion.s causes. 

ttlmirman Wai..sii. Give tlie various causes. 

Mr. CAiiiaii.T,. Suiiie of them because of tlieir liabits; otliers for going to 
Venice, Madison, and Kast St. Louis; and one of (lieiii being a Sliylock, who 
liolds tlie notes at tiio lu-escnt time of aiiout four or live. 

Chairman WAcsir. Jlr. Carroll, can .you say conscientiously that none of your 
men were dl.scliargcd on account of the organization, coniplalning of conditions 
or having grievances as to wages, iiours of relief, and matters of that sort, tliat 
might be called purely industrial reasousV 

jfr. CAinioi.r.. frankly, I think that tliere are aliout four or live of them. 
1 know of one case siicclally, who went up to thi> cliiof oiierator, held Ids card 
up under his nose, I tliiiik, and wlien you draw lire tliat way you are liable to 
get it. I think there are four. 

Clialrman tVAi.sit. Voii say coii.scientiously four, lii'c, or si.v that were dis¬ 
charged had union cards? 

Mr. CAiuioi.t.. That is my understanding of it ; liiat tliat was one of the 
factors involved. 

Cliairniau tVAi.sir. Did these men that were discharged for lieliig ShyliK-ku 
and going to Venice and these other matters also have union card-sV 

Mr. Caiikoll. I could not tell you. Various statements have been made. 
I understand Mr. Konrftilcaiiiii made the slatcment that live of them only—I 
understood he made that stateuieut—tlfat laid cards. 

Chairman Wai.su. You can't remember? 

Sir. Caukoi.l. No. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. What do you .say about it? Did you make any inquiry 
as to whether or not tlnyv also had union cards? 

Mr. CAiuioi.r.. The investigalioii is now going on. 

Cliairmuu Wai.su. Will you lie kind eiiougli at Ihe conclusion of the investi¬ 
gation to .submit tliat information to us? 

Mr. CAiiitoi.r.. I would be ghal to. , 

Clialrman Wai.su. In answer to that qucsiion? 

Mr. Caiiroi.i,. Vos. 

Chairman Wai.su. Vou can't say at the prc.seiit time wlietlicr llio.se held union 
curds or not? 

Sir. Cauiioi.l. 'Wlicn that investigaiIon is completed, I will make a complete 
report and scud it along to our peoide In New York and tell them you want it 
and to iileaso forward it to you. 

Chairman Wai.su. Tlmnk you. Now, at Ihe jiroseiit time your Information 
is that but four of them litul union cards? » , 

Mr. Cakkoi.t.. I haven’t any positive information on it at all. I am just 
taking the statement ns I get It. I understood 5fr. Koneukamp made the state¬ 
ment that only live of the discharged employee.s are members of the union. 

Chairman WALSJf. Have you any Information outside of that which you have 
received from Mr. Koneukamp as to tlie number i' 

Mr. Caukolu. I did not receive Hint information from him until, in a general 
way, yesterday, I was talking to Iiim. 

Chairman tVAUSir. Did you iiave any liiformation prior to that time, of your 

Cakboi-i- We have not. We have advice that quite a number of tliem, 
it is alleged, are members of tlie union. 

Chuirmau M'at.su. Your own Information, I mean the information of the 

*^MrrO^ABBOLL. Tiic information of the company, positive information? 
ggsiO’—S. Doc. 115, C4-1—vol 10-23 
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Chairman \V alsh. Positive or not positive, the information of the (»mpnny. 

Mr. Cakroll. Has not reached me; reliable information regardlnK the dis¬ 
missal down there. The completed investigation has not reached me. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your present information on tlie subject as to the 
number of them that had union cards—what is that? , 

Mr. Carroll. I received this morning the investigation of 17 of tliem at tlie 
present time, and I tried to recite to you tlie causes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them have union cards of the 17? 

Mr. Carroll. Tliey did not state. 

(Tiainimu Walsh. You have no knowledge of it? 

Mr. Carroll. No ; I haven’t any knowledge of it at this time. 

Cliniriimn Walsh. Very good. I will leave that. Do you know tlie existence 
of wliiit is called a black list? You heard it described? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; I have heard it described. We have a record in our ollice 
of nil employees, a record going back of employees that have been In the service 
for several years, especially going back for two years, two years and a half, 
since I have been In Chicago; we have a record showing all the employees that 
are in the service, that have been in the service, and those that are eligble for 
service again. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you exchange service lists with other employers or 
other companies? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir; and I heard the statement made here this inorulng. I 
would dismiss any chief operator that I caught, and if they will furnish evidence 
to me that the chief operator has given to another company or to any corpora¬ 
tion employing an operator that he was a iiicmhcr of any craft, 1 would dismiss 
him. As a matter of fact, we try to help them to get Jobs. I think in the past 
year I think your investigator will tind that I have had reinstated in the 
Western Union simvice anywhere between 2t)0 and 4(X) employees that have 
ai)]«'alc‘cl to me directly or other otlicials throughout the held. 

Chairniaii Wal.sh. Regardless of organization afllliation? 

Mr. Carroll. 1 would rather have him look tlirough tlie corresiiondeuce ami 
See just how much of thut is involved In that. 

Chairman Walsh. Would a telegraiiher known to you to he a memher of the 
Comuierciiil Telegraphers' Union he given employment tin your service? 

Mr. Carroll. I think. Mr. Chairman.,that Mr. Carlton establishes the ]iolicy 
of the company, and I am an operating ofhcial. 

Chiiirman Wai.su. .lust answer the question rigid out. 

Mr. Carroli,. Cf cotirso, I could not. 

Chairman Walsh. Would a memher of a union lie discimrged if his mem¬ 
bership be<’ame known? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, I know that is to he auswereil the same way. 

Cliairman Walsh. Th<‘ memher would ho discharged, would he, Iheti, if his 
memhersliip was known? 

Mr. Carroll. I presunui so. As a matter of fact, I Inive inrormatloii now of 
quite a number of fellows that are carrying cards. 1 llilnk 1 have tiuit in¬ 
formal ion in ray head. 

Chairman Walsh. How did yon get It? 

Mr. Carroll. From various source.s—talking, chatter, ami gossip—no ollicial 
reports. They are going along atlonding to their business, and I have no direct 
information They are members of the union. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Dili yon have a special agent in .St. Louis, a regular s|ie- 
cial agent, or one that,was just paid perhaps an Incroa.so from time to time, 
upon which yotl based any of your intorniutlon? 

Mr. Carroll. I have not approved any expensm for Sufairintendent Arm¬ 
strong for several months that I know of. My records will show. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’ou have not approved any expense. Is it within your 
knowledge there was such a person there? 

Mr. Carroll. No; I have not any deflnite knowhslge of that, that there is 
such a man. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon have knowledge by hearsay? 

Mr. Carroll. The last time I talked tlie matter over I made inqtiiry, and I 
was asked—I asked the question, “ Have you anybody down tliere that is cheek¬ 
ing up the conditions? ” and tlie reply was thut he had not; that lie was generally 
In touch with tlie situation hlinself; that if there was any specific Informutloii 
I wanted he would he glad to get it for me. I told him I wanted to keep in 
touch as to the genera! trend in tlie oltlce with regard to tlie general office affairs 
and conditions, and that is the only way we get It. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. That is yinir .snbonlinute oIRcinl? 

Mr. Cabboij.. Yes. 

Chairman WAr-SH. Then, ns I understaml you, yon say you hail no informa¬ 
tion by hearsay from him or from any other source tiiat tiierc was a special 
agent, a paid representative of the company, who wa.s getting the information? 

Mr. Carboll. NoPfor tliat puri)OSc; no; not for that particular purpose. He 
might have a man down lltere, ti-s I say; he might have a man that is off the 
roii that Is giving that information. 

Ciialrman WAt.sn. lieiiig pahi for it? I do not mean wiiat iie couid get from 
an empioyi'e by asking 1dm. 

Mr. Cauroi.i.. Mr. Chairman, if lliero is we can gel the facts; we can liave 
them. 

Chairman Wai sii. 1 am asking if yon know. 

Mr. C.VREoi.i.. I do not. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Ily liearsay or of any person or in any oilier way? 

Jlr. Carroll. Not prior to the time tlicy were droppeil out at ,^l. Louis. 
Suliseiincnt to that time I liave fnrnlsheil some ('xpense to Armstrong. I do 
not know nlnit it Is for or who sent it in. 

tjliairman W.vi.sii. Wliat do you tidnk it is for? 

Mr. Carroll. I tidnk it was possibly for keeping in loncli witli wiuit was 
going on on tlio oulside. 

Chairman Walsh. How? 

Mr. Carroll. By having some man ndn.gie witli tlicni. \\ liat oilier way can 
you do it? 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliat is all I care lo know at lids time. 

Mr. Carroll. I want to .state tills, tlial I don't liclicvc that tliat man was to 
go out and get names, or anytliing like tliat. He miglit liave kept iu touch witli 
tile situation. 

Ciialrman Walsh. Wlien wa.s the niiie-iiotir day put into effwl? 

Mr. Carroli.. Oli, it lias lieeii in ell'ect—tliat was in eltect wlieii I was a 
telegrapher, ‘dO years ago. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlieii was tlie seven and a lialf liour per iiigiit work 
estiiblislieil? 

Mr. Carroll. When it was standardized, I tielieve, was Inick in lilOli or 1007. 
Tliere was a variation in tours llirou^liout Hie eouutry up to tliat time. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Tliere lias lieen a staii'iiieiit made liere alioiit tlie women 
in tlie emiiloymenl of tlie coinpiiiiy heing put upon idglit lionrs in functional 
oftice.s. I liave asked tlie witnesses, and I also askeil Mr. Koneiikamp. wliat 
was meant by a functional ollirc. He said it was not clear in Ids mind. 

Mr. Carroll. Tlie IVestern I'liiou Te1e,grapli orgaiiizalion is divided into 
three columns—commercial, trallic, and plant. A functional odice is an oliico 
In wliich tliere is enougli work for cadi of tlie three elements in it to devote 
ami have a separate and distinct sm of eniiiloyee.s on I'licli separate pay roll. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat: are lliose ollices? • 

.Mr. Caicroi.l. Oh, tlie larger oMiccs, of possibly lOO.OlK) or more; newspaper 
olUces, wliere tiio force lliiitiiiites; tlie trallic dcpartnieid bandies tliat; that 
woulil be a very .small functional otiice, 

Cliulrnian IValsh. I>o yon pay for overtime and Sunday work? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. IVliat is lliiil? 

Mr. Carroll. Seven lioiirs. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe yon slated you were yi the employ of the Piwlal 
Co. at one time. • 

Mr. Carroi i- Ye.s. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you deal witli llie employees wlicii cmploytsl by the 
I'ostal Co.? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. ^ 

Chairman W.alsh. What form of organlzatiou did tliey liave? 

Mr. Carroll. Tliis one liere Iroferring to liook of rules); tliey were repre¬ 
senting tlie G. T. If. A., wliile tliey wore not oiricialiy recognized. That is tlie 
way I have alway.s looked tit It. 

Ciialrman WAt.sn. What Is yotir personal information of ttmt—of that 
method of dealing with employet's? 

Mr. Carroi.l. I think it is necessary to liave some melliod of dealing M-ltli 
employees. I tpiite agree to that, anti always liave tliouglil so. 

Ciialrman Wai.sh. Have you substituted a day trick of nine hours for split 
tricks of seven and a half hours? 
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III-. C-\iiKoi,r., liavi> <111 n gri'iil luiiny split tricks. It is very remnrkable 
i'.ow (lie minds of tile nieii cimngp. We can go back, I believe, to tlie time 
tliat oiir friends nsetl to shout their heads off, because we had split tricks. 
Now. 1 believe they have turned nrouud and they want split tricks. I do not 
,1ust know where we are at on that. I do not think the men ought to be asketl 
to work spiil tricks if we can avoid it. Do you know wlurt a split trick is? 

(lliairnian Waisii. I have heard it tcstilicsl to here. 

Mr. t’AKROi.i.. I do not approve of it. 

Commissioner O'CoNNKi.r.. .lust explain it. 

Mr. C.Miiioi I.. sjilit trick is a tricl; by wliicli an employee reports at 9 or 
9.,‘10 in tlie morning and rciiorls back at 5 o'ciock in tlie evening and he dws 
not know win n he is going to get off. He can't ran a liome. How can a woman 
keep a homo for a man of that kind? 

Chairman W.vi.sit. You say that tlic union leaders want split tricks now? 

Jlr. CMiiioi.i,. They ai'parently do now. I can't make out how' they are 
wanting to do tlic tiling. I am in a quandary. I don't know just where we are. 
They have a perfect rigid to change their mind the same as all do. 

Commissioner O'Cox.nki.i,. Wliat is the minimniu time that a man work.s on 


■ sjini rricK : 

Mr. C.Mtaoi.f.. \N e)l, in sonu‘ ofllcos he would Avork seven hours and a half and 
in some olliees it would be eight hours. _ _ 

Commissioner trCox.Nia.i,. I understood that .some one said that ho might 
come in and work onlv live minutes and then be laid off. 

Mr. C.MIROI.I,. No; that is (lie unassigned list. Possibly I li.ad better explain 
tlie unassignerl list. The imassigned list, the man hasn’t a job at all; that 
is all there is to it. His name is on tlie rosier; bo is waiting for a regular 
assignment. Now, the plan that ha.s hecn followed is this: A man that is on 
the unassigned list and wants to go to work, he will get down early and put 
his name on tlie list or sign up. He would be called in order except in cases 
of where we wanted a lirst-class man to work on a heavy wire and the next 
man on the list was a second oi- third grade operator, tlum we rvould have to 
jump liim. It is jiisr tlie reverse to the testimony that has been given here that 
we innip the liigli-grade fellows for the low-grade follows, because tlie low- 
graiie operators liave made several protests because lliqv have been jumped 
^evm-al timer. tVe have had to do it because when we open up a heavy wire 


we have got to put n lir.st-class man on it. 

.Vow, 1 received a great many comiihiinis during the rvinter months, for 
instance, a great deal of my time has been spent investigating various charges 
of favoHlism, and I have gone rigid down to tlie ground and investlgaUsl 
thoroughly, and I have liccn unalile to find but ferv case.s. If there are any 
more cases, I would like to liiiAO tliem. 

Chairman Wai.sii. 1 believe you stateil awhile ago that yon would at another 
point in your testimony like to give tlie working conditions in tlie otllce. Have 
you given us tliat Information since? 

Mr. Cahkott,. Pretty much .so. ' .... 

ciiairmi'ii W\r.s)f. Is (liero anytliing el^e you would like to submit, liei’ause 
I am at the cud of the direct questions I ask? Is there anything else you 
woulil like to submit or any explanation you would like to make, further? 

Mr Cmiroii.. There was some talk during the—I believe I have seen some 
statement to (he effect tliat we were reducing salaries, and so on .and so forth. 

Chairman AVai-sh. Well, there was .some complaint made tliat I did not ask 
you about, to tlie, effect tl.at wlien tliei-e was a vacancy in a !f90 Job, for in¬ 
stance, that it was frequently abolished? 

Mr. GAKROi.r.. We abolished one .$190 job for about a week, because a man in¬ 
sulted a woman, and we tired him pi esumably. He tvent out on the block and 
reiKU-ted that we were reducing the higher positions. It is that sort of Informa¬ 
tion from that kind of people Unit readies Jlr. Itussell and Mr. Konenkarap, 
and as I told liim v.>stenla.v, it is too bad. There should be some way they 
could get the straight of the thing and not receive only the one side of It en- 


Cliilirnian Wat-sh. Well, now, we have received—I have not had opportunity 
vet to turn it over to the commission—a great many anonymous letters, you 
iiuiy imagine, from orH>ratorH. Just going to see If wo Set a typical 

situation. 1 will have Mr. West give you the case submitted by an opemtot 
who is working now. Hi- gives no names-of an old gentleman that "'ork^ for 
a great many years at Hie Palmer House. Tills man says that the «lue8H<)n8 
of [wnsioiis are put up to the York office, and Uls complaint Is that It Is 
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not fsirly administorotl. Wo liav<> a groat many lotlors, many of Uioin xignoil. 
This Is an tinslgnod lotter. 

Mr. (jAtiRol.i,. 1 tadlove that Is Iho ease of Jlr. Stone. Tl' thoro. was a <'om- 
mercial dopartmont man hero ho ooiild toll y.m ahoiit that. l!ut as I nndor- 
stand it, Jlr. Stone is ror-olvlng praotioally the same salary he had as active 
manager. 1 am not sure on that point, 1 can loll you the names of smno of' 
(ho wriloj's of .some of the anonyimnis lottor.s. 1 trapped tliom a .short time 
ago. His wife used Iho same typewriter iie did. 

(.‘laiirman W.m.sii. How Is tie,it. 

Mr. C.Miiioi.i.. 1 say 1 caught a fellow Unit has lu'en writing you anonymous 
letters. He has written them to everyhody in the world. He would go into the 
next worlil if he could, I believe. 

Chairman W.m sit. You .say lie lias been writing anoiiymons letters? 

Mr. CAiaioi.i.. I say be wrote you some and he wrote me some. He wroti' me 
tine. 

Chairman Wai sii. I will see if 1 can get this case. 

Mr. CAitnoi.i.. if 1 can see the t.viie I can tell you. 1 think it is a fellow—I 
have a letter right on my liesk now lie has written, lie has written several 
letters from almost every iilace. He is a paranoiac. I have bad him exaiuimsl 
by a doipor and be is a I'ai anoiac, J!ut any man that will write an anonymous 
letter, he is .just about in the same class as the gum-sli<K' man is, the same class. 

Chairman Wai.sii. lie says: "If you don't lielieve this"—this is a general 
complaint against the iiensioii system--‘Moolt into the. case of the present man- 
tiger of the I’alimu* House, Slone, who is over Iftf years in tin* service with this 
concern, and .Ianuar.\ 1 last was told to ridire; tliat lie would he given a year's 
pension. He waited luitil l''ehrimr.v 2 timl hearing iiolliing ealled on llie ellieials 
of the company tor an explanation, and the only satisfaction ho got wns that 
it had gone lo New York and they had turned him down; that th(>re was noth¬ 
ing olse for him to do hut retire en his own respoiisihility or else he he I'l’in- 
stated iit a salary id' .ST.T a moiitli. He .got .‘fidO a montli liefore.” 

.Mr. ('Aiiaoi.r.. 1 am familiar wllli that, Mr. Cliairmaii. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Take this examide and let ns see iiheilt it. 

Mr. (lAititor.i.. .Ml riglit. 

Cliairmaii Wm.sh. .'.Mother iieiisioii case is tliat of Mr. Henderson, aged idiout 
7.1, wlio s)ieiit Ids life witli the compiiiti’, and lie was told not to work, lie eolilil 
get a lieiisioii, and so forth. He wailed two months and was turned down im the 
ground that aeeording to their records tlicy fmiiul lie liad quit work once for two 
years and accepted a position wltli the Postal Co. some yi'tirs a.go. He was then 
told tliere was a ftinil laid a.side to lit iiscli cases. 

Mr. Caiuioi.i,. I know Mr. Hiuiderson; lie is not in my department; I under¬ 
stand that lie was not eligilde for a iiensimi. Tlie eom|inny carried him along 
for a great many years, litis now. The details of it I do not know'. I know' a 
case in my detiarlment of a man that h.is reticlied tlie age. of 70 and according 
to the rules should he retired, hut 1 am carrying that man tileng, and I am try¬ 
ing to Itnd a .job for him, and 1 got President Carlinn to agree to grant him a 
small ]icnsion and to add tliat to any cmiilnyment lie might get on the outside. 
Hut I don't know whether ho w ill get the job or not. Now, six months from 
now and uiitil that time arrives we will earry him. I think I tiiii paying liim 
ifiK) or )f!)5 a montli, and lie liamiles 1'2 or ]4 messages an hour, something like 
ihat. I am illu.stratiiig Unit to sliow tlie policy of tlie company in general. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all we care to .get at. <tf course, tliero are oHkt 
cases of tliat kiml. • • 

Mr. Caruoi.l. Jlay I lilo tlii.s? -Mr. Carlton told me wiien I asked him about 
this case, and I tolii liim I liiid quite a mmilier of tliose ease.s, ami he said, let 
lliem eomo along to liim and lie would try ami take care of lliem. 

I wanted to tell you somclliliig else aiiotit tlie inside operation of a toiegrapli 
oitice. We do liave some women around in variTitts olliccs tliat make voluntary 
reports to us of tlie eonditions, Tliose women are very deeply interested in the 
environment under wlileli tliey are oliliged lo earn a daily wage. There was 
somebody talking Iiero tlie otlier day alxiut llio rosy-elicekcd girls going la and 
coming ont ready for tlie grave. I want to tell yon tliat we have about, I 
would say, fKX) of the highest class women in this country, each tiiid every one 
of them would do honor to any man In this room either as a wife or os a 
daughter. Their cheeks are rosy. I Invite you down to our offlee as a com¬ 
mittee or Individually to see the environment under which those girls are 
working. 
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Now, il is u ilangoroiKs (liiii);, .vou know, to ititike a misslateinent, aiai I 
don’t think the misstatement was made willfully. It was made In iguoranee. 

I am sure he would not have made the misstatement It he had gotten the 
faets eorrectly. But come down and see what we have. See what we are doing 
for our women employee.s. I have one <u* two women that I make an allow- 
ani’C to for doing nothing else but looking after the na)ral atmospliere arouml 
the otliees. I never .see Ihe women. They merely make a reiiort if they sw 
sonu'lhing wrong. If they see that some of Ihe women who hy chance have 
gotten Into the service who are not .just the kind of iteople we want, the inl'or- 
mallon is droiiped to ns and we investigate Ihem and I am sure that there is 
no fair-minded body of men that w ill comlemu a iiolicy of that kind. 

We have emiiloyc'cs representing every civilized nation on the globts I guess. 
The other <la.v 1 was standing in the Chicago operating room hack of the De¬ 
troit automatic circuits and my attention was called to the fact that there were 
nine dilferent nationalities handling the trallic with Detroit, or representatives 
of idnc different nationalities. That is the extent of that work as I have re¬ 
cited it. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Carreison htts some tpiestions to ask jam. 

Mr. CAnitor.f.. I will he glad to answer his <|uestions, hut may I slate ht'fore 
Mr. tiarretson hi'gins something about the subject of salarlesV 

(lommi.ssioner (!AiniKT.soN'. Ve.s, sir. 

ilr. Cakkoi.i,. In 11114. notwllhslanding the fa<'l that business was going to 
the otermil bow-wows, I personalI,v ni)provod of l,.'ino salaries being ruisetl, 
which reprt^sented tihouL ad per ci'nt (d’ the lorce. T'liis increase ran between 
$'i..")0 and $20; I think a fair average would he between .$5 and .$T; Imt, on that 
basis iilone, it is e<iuivalcnt to over $UI0,0IH) per annum. I guess Unit in llu^ 
first three months of this year that I have iirohahly granted live or six hundred. 
'The records will show it,' anil I want to say. Mr. Chairman, lhat our records 
are available to you at any lime, ami you <‘an verify tiny of Ihe siatements 1 
am inakin.g, and 'l w ill he glml to have them verilied ; as 1 have heard some 
things that I know the men would not state if they knew the facts. 

On the nine-hour day—there are 00 tier cent in the entire western ilivision 
working nine hours; on tiie eight and one-halt hours—this wtis made uii iirior 
to the eight-hour iiroposltion we put in the other day.^>,ind it will cliange timt 
lierliaiis materially; this was made up 1,0 days ago--eight and one-hall hours, 
8 per cent; eight liours, 4 per cent; seven and one-half hours, 25 tier cent; 
seven hours, 3 tier cent of the (‘iniiio.vees working those Iiours. Most of the 
Morse oiieralors in Chicago—71 per cent ot lhcm--woi*k on nine-hour basis; 
28 tier cent of them, seven and one-half liours; 1 tier cent of them work on tile 
seven-liour proposition, a.s nmir as we can get at these llgures. 

'I’he subject of “.siieedlng iiti”; I understand it lias licen stated that we have 
turned our ollu-e into a slavti-drivlng tiroposition, or something like that, the 
averages tor the Morse oiicrators handling over, I would say, over 125,tK)0,0lll) 
messages, and inciudin.g till the operators in the western division, as tar as I 
know, they average 2;.l,!) messages tier hour, tind the way we count the mes¬ 
sages it means 0.,5 words a minute. Someone was talking alioiit 40 messages 
an hour. Someone stated we were driting our force. 'I’he printer portion, or 
printer <H)erations during 1011, the average tier hour was 2,5.7 per message, 
or 11.5 words tier minute. Let me illustrate: You take any $,T.5 or .$40 stenog¬ 
rapher in the city of Chicago, or any other city, and if she does not write 50 
wortis a minute she is no good at all. These [leople work on Ihe aut.oniatii'S-- 
our new jiunching macljines, you just touch Ihem—Ihey work automatically 
and it Is only necessary to toucli tile key. 'i'he average (|uoled la're was arrivi'd 
at hy a girl down South getting out ami stating that she was the best punch 
operator in the United States, and two or three girls down in St. Louis said 
that they were not going lo let the record go below the Ma.son and Dixie Ijine, 
and in order to do tliat they OKtended themselves, and tliose were tlie averages 
duotoil to you. Tlie figures I have givmi you are the average figures which 
you can verify liy our record.s; 2.5.7 messages jier hour or 11.5 words per 
minute. 

Chairman Walsh. Prom wTiere do you get that information’' 

Mr. CAauoi.i,. Prom the total records ot 1914 of all of the tratlic handled in 
the w'cstern division, consi.stlng of 10 States. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Commissioner Aisliton wislios to ask a question. 

Commissioner Aishton. 'The punch system is like oiieruting a tyiH'Wriier? 

Mr. Cahuoli.. Yes, sir; I will explain liow timt works onl. anil instead of 
the “rosy eliei.-ks’’ fading away, tliis system brings tliem liack. A puncli 
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operator can average without any trouble from Oo to 75 messages an hour. 
VVe haven’t any printing apparatus that will carry that except short circuits. 
We place two punch operators, one trunsinitting clerk and one re<'elvlng clerk 
on eucli automatic: that is, one wire. 

The two girls punch for an hour or so, and then tlie.v Sturt to rotate and go 
over to the trunsiAitting side, and all that girl does is to fowl tlie punclied 
tape into tlie transndttlng device and mark off the tape as the me.ssage is com¬ 
pleted. 

(Commissioner Aisiiton. And as I understand it, there is no knowledge re- 
(piireil of the Jior.se allihatiet on tli(> liart of the operators wlio do tlie punching 
or feed tlie tape? 

Mr. (Jakkoi.i.. it is desiralile, lait not ali.solutoly necessary. 

<Commissioner Aishton. To otlier words, a person that can operate a typi‘- 
writer can lie hrouglit into tlie (‘tliee and learn to operate tho.se? 

Mr. C'ARiioi.i.. Yes, sir. Tlie fourtli girl sits on tlie receiving side wliile this 
is going on; stie is tlie iiroof reader, and reads tlie matter as it comes in, and 
it slie sees a mistake slie makes an “it ()." 'I’liose are tlie conditions under 
w inch those girls work. 

Now, you take a tirst-elass automatic circuit, iitid wlien you figure down tliat 
tlie maximum load is divided iiii under tliose comlitions you can see tlial the 
girts can not work hard if tlii'y liandle .5(1 messages an iiour; it lliey actiiail.v 
doulile tlieir outinit, wliicli is almost impraidicahli*, they couht not work taster 
tlian 15 or 17 words )ier mimiti' witli tlie maxininm inilpnt : ami in tlie outlit. 
we arc worltiiig hetwetai New Yorlv and lloston, I will leave it to you it tile 
girls are overworkisi. 

I.et me recite some of lliese averages lliese people talk alioiii : .11) messages 
pi'r Iiour equals 1:5.5 words a minute; 40 messages an Iiour equals IS words a 
niinute; 50 messa.ges an iiour equals 22 words per minute, and (10 nie.ssiiges per 
lionr equals 27 words per minute: and you can a.sk any operator in tins room 
and you will liurt ids ]irlde if ymi tell liini lie can not sit down ami work all 
day at 150 words a inimite. And lliere is a maxiniuiii of (10 mes.sages an Iiour: 
lie (amid work all day long and not toucli what lie hrags aliont. 

('ommissioner O'CoNMta.i.. You do not mean to say that tlie average total 
mimlier of eniployei'^ and nie.ssages siait, that tliere are not operalm's lliat far 
csci'ed that niaximuniV , 

Mr. (lAKItou.. Yes; I will give lliat to yon. Out of all (he operators em¬ 
ployed in tile Western Union 'I’elegrapli .service in (lie western division there 
an' two operators that exceed it. They are working on the Ni'w York iiremium 
circuit, and tla'y are fed (lie short, fast Inisiness, and their average of words 
will not go as Idgh as (his one liere, who lias an average id' 41 messages ]ier 
hour. Maylie you would he interested in knowing some of the averages? 

('onnids.sionor O'Connki.i.. I would he interested in knowing tills; for in¬ 
stance, the operator in a sniali liotel, from niy oliservaiion, lliere are not 
many messages sent from such a place, and (lie ifvera.ge of tliat iqH'rator, usu¬ 
ally a girl, as I have noticed, she does not do so much work, and there are 
oilier operators much linsier than slie, and her average would not lie so great? 

Mr. ('..yiiitoi.r. Yes; and that is wlieri' the troiihle comes in, as to whetlier an 
eiglit-liour law sliould he estahlislied for women. Tliere are a lot of those 
positions wliere the women do tlieir little sewing, (‘tc., and IlK'y draw a fair 
wage for doing tliat, and liave all kinds of time on tlu'lr liaiids. 'i’iie otllces 
are put there to acconimodale the puhlic, and many of them do not pay; we 
lind lots of tliem that do not even pay exiainsi's. , 

(’ommissioner ()'<’on.nki.i,. lint tlieir avi'ra.gi* is ligureii in on this wliole av¬ 
erage? 

Mr. (jARKOi.t.. No, sir; the aw'i'ages I liave quoted yon are the averages witiiin 
till' (lldcngo office; they do not apiily .generaily lliroiiglioul. 

dommlssioner O’ftoNisiii.i.. In (lie .general office in Chicago'' 

Jlr. Carhoi.i.. In the trattle department in Cldcago. 

Conindssloner O’OoNNKr.i,. It does not include all of your operators in Chi¬ 
cago? 

Mr. Caruot.i.. No, sir. 

Cliairmnn Wai.sii. Commissioner .\isliton would like to ask some further 
questions. 

Coinmissioner Aishton. You had no jurisdiction in that, I helieve? That 
is in another department? 
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Ml-, ('auiioi.i.. No, sir; in.v jiiri.sdidion bogins mid ends—If llie operators are 
iiicoiMpeient mid their work Is not satisfactory, of course, tliat pusses through 
inv olllce mid, of course, soiiiethliig imist be done to correct tlie service, and I 
mil also obliged to furnish facilities for that class of business, and I am In 
close touch with tlie situation. Now, I don’t want to iiialje myself obnoxious 
liy talking too iiiiich. 

Cliairinan t\'Ai,sir. tio ahead and tell all you wisli to: you will not lie ob¬ 
noxious. 

Mr. ('AHiior.T.. One (luestion liere tliat was lironglil, U|i —tlie extent of control. 
You liiive already r(s'eived testiinony on it. I’rolialily it would lie a good thing 
as an operating olliiinl to give you just wlint 1 mil doing. 1 did not know 
it was in the Western Union contract tliat tlie operators were obliged to—or 
that the operators on leased wires should be satisfactory to tlie ■Western Union 
Co., Iiecmise I had not looked at tlie contract for a long tliuo. When I got 
the general survey of the situation 1 iiinnediately clieeked It up, and there Is 
alisoliitely no control exercised at any time. Wo freiiiiently get requests from 
brokers to furnish lirst-cla.ss men, and there arc men around Cliicago working 
to-diiy that I suggested to tlie people for whom they are working, that called 
u|ion me. That also applies to some newsiiapers that ask us to designate 
men who \i-ilt make good, reliable oniplo.vi-es and we have done that, but at no 
time has the ipn-slion of iinionisni entered into it, and we know that union 
oiierators are forking over the Western Union wires e\ery day, some on leased 
circuits. 

I lielieve, Mr. Konenkaniii, Uiere is on United Press service between New 
York and San Uraneisi-o? 

.Mr. Konk.nkamp. That is a jioiiy wire? 

Mr. Cakiioi.t.. Hut your men work on if? 

Mr. Ko.nknkamp. No; I do not think tliey do. 

Mr. t’AHiioi.r.. I think they do. Ib-garding who should control, I think that is 
ja-ett.v liroad and that is what you gentleinen here are here to tind out. A good 
manv minds an- working on that prolileni, and it Is a big problem, and tlie only 
way it can be .solveil is by having every person concertied, no matter on which 
side, give the facts and la,v tin; cards down on the table exactly as they are, and 
not to accept the word of a discharged employee withoiitVirst liaving him give 
the reasons for the discharge, I believe llnri every mail in this room is In accord 
with that idea. We want to get the facts and do tlie very best thing wo can to 
build up the race, I am interested in it just as mm h as any man around Iiere 
and we can not arrive at tlmt Ii,v misstatements. It occurred to me tiuit when 
that class left here tlie oilier day, tliat cla.ss on ,sociology, to ask whether they 
really got a wiiiare deal. There were a lot of tilings said, iiossilily lione.stly, 
and where the men who made the slatemeiils were tmdoiibiedly sincere, but 
they did not have the facts, T'here are two sides to every qiie.stion, and there 
are a great many of those children who went awa.v from here with the idea 
that there are reall,v some b-id nii-n in this world, but after the mutter Is 
boiled down, they will be found to lie human whether they are We.stern Union 
otliclals or inembers of the union waiting for a job. The liiimait element is 
there and you can not get away from it, 

I will see if there is anything else in here not gone over. 

In regard to the revolt of the employees in litllT, I never considered that a 
revolt; I tlioiight it was a stampede, and a beaiitifiil slainpede at that. I never 
saw anything like it anywhere In the world. 

Uhalfman WALsy. "■Iiat‘were you doing then? 

Mr. CABBor.i,. ()|)erallng ofliclal for tin' Postal Teb'gra)ili < o. I was working 

on this book of riili'S. , . v. ..ee-, 

15y the wa.v, I notice Jlr. Koneiikanip yesterday. In relating about his 1907 
experience, recited about the number of linns that had practically signed up, 
and so forth; to what extent ho*wa.s involved I do not know. Anyway, a big 
mistake was made. The Postal Telegraph Cable Co. hail granted the employees 
a committee, and they had been granttsl free entry into my olllce, and we had 
conferences, and when the trouble occurred on the AVestern Union, about 
August 7 or 9, 1907, the committee cnlleil on mo and said there w.is going to be 
a meeting Unit afternoon and they would probably be obliged to go out on a 
strike tind we tiUkeU It over, uud I told them tUut they wore making a mistake, 
and tliat they ought to try to live up to their agreement, and If It was not satis¬ 
factory to let ns ifee what was wrong. They said that they were In accord with 
mv Ideas but were unable to control the situation. That was between 3 and 4 
o’clock In the afternoon. At 5 o’clock some one announced that there was a 
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strike, and tboy walked ovit, and. with the resnlt iis I had prophesied, (he.\ were 
not organized; the men were absolutely unorgatilz<‘d. They laid locals, but. as 
stated by Jlr. Perhaui yesterday, they must have esiierteuced meu to direct 
them, and unfortunately they did not have enough exi)erieiiced men. They 
were in Ihe same position as the English and the other arndes last fall and 
during the winter; they did not have enough ti’ained men to diri'cl Ihe untrained 
men under tliem, and Ihe consetpienee was that lln're was a great deal of suffer¬ 
ing, mneh inorti than was absolutely necessary, T do not Itnow who was to 
hlanie for it, and T am not going to try to hlanu' anybody, but it is dead and 
gone: It was a mistake, 

1 have covered lhal blacklisting, anil if there is any man out of a ,ioh, and his 
record is in liad. lie knows where to come. There has never a man laH-n turned 
down in llie Western Ibiion since I have hism out here, f do not know wliat 
lias haiipenisl in otlier divisions, bat no case has been appealed to me that 1 
have not tried to go to the bottom of it. 

(kmmiissioiu'r O'Conxki i.. 1 have not ipdle got tlial average Imslness yet Hint 
I d(‘sired. In-those avera.ges did you lignre a '_M-honr dayV 

.Mr. (iAiiiior.r.. No. sir. 

ilommissiomT OX'o\.\Ki.r. Or Sundays? 

.Mr. (l.vmtoi.t.. No, sir. 

timamissiomn* O't’o.xNi'u , t )r the sboid time oi- llie jiealc load, lietwism mid- 
i.ighl and morning? 

.Mr. (Uinau.i.. No, sir: on llie contrary, I took dead lime on slairt reliefs and 
.addisl Hint. 

Oomndssioner o'CoNxm.r,. I would like lo talk it over wilh you iifter wa 
.•d.ionrn. 

-Mr. IVvintoi.i,. All I'iglit. 

(ionnnissloner o'Coxnki.i,. .\verages are strange, mysterions things. 

■Mr. (t.Mnioi.i.. 1 will tell yon; there are so many hours of work imt in, there 
are so many hours laiid for, and that includes sliort reliefs, as we call them; 

I lien lignre the tolal numlH>r of hours paid for and the total number of mes¬ 
sages handled. If a man will work two hours and handle 40 message's In the 
two hours his average is 20 jx.,' hour. I might add, in connecthai with some 
statements that have lj*S'n made around here in regard to telegraph schools. 
Unit I believe it is a fai t, as stateil, tluit the Western Union Telograpli Clo. has 
sniiiiorted a ti'legraiih scliool, and that tirrangemont was started back .several 
.'cai’s ago wlien conditions were a little bit different. 

The question is this: It is a question, slmll we deny—and in .saying this I want 
to say that wo have a great many schools arotind in our various olliees—shall 
we deny Ihe right to any individual to learn something? Tliat is, in connection 
with tnir service. If tin emidoyeo expres.ses a desire to learn the Morse aljthn- 
bet, slmll we deny her the right to do that? We mi,ght ju.st ns well .say to the 
(olleges, “ Shut up your colleges for a while; we hiivij too many doctors and too 
nmny lawyers and too many engineers.” 'When yon do thtit ytat drop out all 
the competitive features of life. The only thing that hnllds ui) your brain is a 
good scraj) occasionally, and If you don’t have that there is no joy in life at all. 

In Clilcago last year otir doctor e.\amined free of our emiiloyees; treated 
at the company’s ollice 870 free of charge; our nurses visited the iiomes of cm- 
liloyees without charge to them and lielired them and directed them liow to get 
along in life, n total of 029. Tliat seemed to be a step in tlio right tiirection. 
We laid out nice rest rooms for them down liere. I got autliorlty yesterday 
before I left tlie oflice—and I was glad to si'o it—to Jake on^ about .$!>,000 or 
^6,000 more rent in order to provide better quiirters for any employees tlnit 
might become ill in the huihllng. 

Commissioner O’tkiNNrxL. That is |iure!y ti business proiiosition, is it not, 
and brings its result in a business wtiy? 

Mr. Carboi-l. 1 tlilnk it tvould be unfair to saj» it is wliolly a bttsiness propo¬ 
sition, because It is a voluntsiry otl’ering; it is a good Itusiness prot>ositlon, of 
course. 

Now, let us just take this point; I heard Jlr. McEIhreath, of Detroit, say 
something about the man Baiibain. I, for one, would not have let Mr. Bauhain 
work if it was put up to me, because his health was in such a condition that 
it would have been inhuman to ask him to work. The pension took care of 
him In a way, it Is true. Possibly the man would have been better oft if he 
had a larger pension, but that man was totally unfit for work. Of course. It 
is hard to convince the men of that. The local physician examined him and 
said he should not try to work. 
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We tried to get :i man to nuit liere .n while ago, and we told him what his 
condition was, and that he would have to give up and quit, and he did not want 
to quit, hut he wanted to ketqi on and die lu tlie harness. If he had accepted 
our advice he would have he<'u taken care of with a liberal salary, but lie 
said, “ No," that lie would not leave, and the iwor fellow worked tq) to tlie 
last minute. Kver.vone connected with Uie Western tluifni Co. adi Isod him to 
quit, including the doctor. 

T'o get hack to the proposition of remuneration to the enqiloyees, etc., during 
past, I will say during tlie luist !50 days 1 have seciireil aiiproval for some 4b 
or .ob circuits of a plan that makes it possilile for men who w'ere earning from 
$Tr> and a mouth to earn between .fll.q anil .$1(!0 jier month. 1 could say 
tjil.sb. Imt I am not going to, because there is only one circuit where they could 
earn that sum. and there is no use cheating and taking the only circuit at 
that rate. 1 am giving you average tignres. 

Now, ilr. Ciiairmaii, I want to say to you tliat our records are open to your 
iiiiesU.gators, to come down on anytliing from tlie “ giiin-slioe ” work up, and I 
will give you all the information that you want. If there is anything in tlie 
tiles of the Western Ihiion 'I'elegrapli Co. that you want they are free to yon. 

Clialrman W.vi.sii. .\t this point we will adjourn- 

Mr. C.MiKoi.i. (interrupting). May 1 add a word liefore you slop'.' 

Cliaimaii IVai.sii. Yes; go ahead. 

.Mr. Caiiuoli.l. Getting liack to this question of unrest, I tliink tliat the unrest 
among the telegraiihers is due to till' conditions over which neither of the tele¬ 
graph companies has any control, it has been freely admitted, and we grant 
it: I am in accord with it and have been, and tills record here of l-.^Oi! in¬ 
creases in salaries—and tliat out of a force of d.-’i.'vb—if has only lieen iiwessary 
to demote sl.\ men lieeaiise tliey were utiai'lo to do Hie work assigiii'il to them, 
and put other men in their jiositions and advanced tliem; and that it wa.s 
ouly necessary to change 4.S enqiloyees out of some li.libb or IS.TtW from Hie 
M’ork assigned to tlieni because they were incompetent, 'i'hal. shows Ihere is 
a pretty good grade of employees that are working, and it shows a pretty 
healthy condition. 

Tlie main prolilem we have now is liow to lake care of Hie nnenqiloyed 
telegrapliers, and I would like to know, because I lmve#iieiit a strenuous winter 
trying to straighten out some of Hie Ungles in Hie lb .Slates over which I 
haiipen to have Jurisdiction. Tliere are a great many more telegraphers on 
the labor market to-day than there is work for tliein to do. I can rigid now 
dispense with the services of (ibb men In 17 ollices of the IVestern llnioii 
Telegraph Co. within 4S lionrs, and in no way affecl Hie si'rvlce. I could dis¬ 
pense with all of the miassigned men. lull we are noi going to do it. Tliai 
is the prohloiii we are confronted wiHi, tlie iirolilem of Hiking care of tlie 
telegraphers dependent on ns for a living. I can not .see any otiier angle to 
tlie question; as far as cpimnittecs and unions, and tliat sort of tiling is con¬ 
cerned, that ciin be si'ttled later. 

Cliiilrumn Wai.sii. Connnissioner (iarretsou wislies to ask you some qiiostiims. 

Commissioner Gaructso.';. Now, taking your old tigures iirlor to the eiglil- 
hour day, you have (it) per cent of your men on nine-hour day; H tier cent on 
eiglit and a half limir day. Ro per cent on seven and a half hours; 4 per cent 
on eight hours, and 11 per ceni on seven lioiirs'; 

.Mr. CARKOi.r.. Yes. 

Comniis.sloner G.vurk'iso.n'. liow is tin* wage for thosi' various periods dc- 
terminefl'.' Is Hje scveiirfioiir pay based on seven-ninths of Hie nine-hour pay? 

Mr. Caukot.!,. No. 

Couiniissloner Gauiikison. Yon )>a.v llic same for seven lionrs as for nine 
lion IS? 

-Mr. Caiu'oi.i,, Y'es; they work at Hie same kind of work, an overland wire; 
an overland wire iqierati's 24 konrs a day. 

Coiiiinissloner Gaukkt.sok. And Hie telegraplier gets the same iimounl of pay 
for the seven-hour trick that another does for tlie nine hours? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir; and in connection with our premium ciri'uits we are 
trying to work it out so they will all get the same treutnient. 

Conunisslotier Garrktson. In regard to the tigures you presented covering 
Wage, comparative wage, yon took from 1908 to the pre.sent time. It has been 
testified here that the lowest wage, that the wage gradually decreased from 
the time the signal tires wei'e burning on the mountains In 1870 down to 1908, 
and that was the lowest period of telegraphers’ wage, between 1870 and the 
present time. 
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jrr. rARRor-i.. 1907? 

(Jommi.ssioiier Gaurktson. 1908, following the strilve of 1907. 

Mr. Oahroi.i.. 1 l)eliove you run go back, Mr. Garretsoii, to tiu- tinio tlio 
tclcgiufihor wuH looked up to the same as the governor of the State; he was a 
scarce article in the days when Mor.se first developed telegraphy; he was the 
biggest man in Ihe l:oinmunity and as far up us 1870, he was the biggest man 
in many coiniminities throughout this country. As to what the wages were at 
that time, as to whether they went up or down, I am not in a posillon say; but 
) can say this, that from the time I entered the service, and 1 entered the 
service of Ihe Western Union Telegrapli Go. back in 1888, I bad learned teleg- 
rapliy and was employed in a broker's olHce and getting .$90 a monlli and was 
17 years old, and I lost my job ami went to work for the Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Gi>. at if.'io a iiKMitii; ilie backet slioii fail('<l and I went to work in tlie 
IVestern Union and hamlied a trick at a monlli tliat tlie same men who 
are handling in our ollice get .$95 a moulli for. After entering the service of 
the Postal Telegraph A Gable Co. I worked for them at various salaries, $ 00 , 
$00, and $0.'> a month and at those salaries 1 Imndled lietween .'t.lo ami .fiot) 
messages and I copied new.sviaper reports in (ileveland and 1 had to strip 
down to my undersliirt at night and I worked from 0 o'clock to 1.80 at .$70 
a month; and I did it by putting live on a line; if T juit six on a line tlie paper 
would send it liack. 

Gommissiouer Gaiikki.son'. Gan it be tlie ease that in iweparing a table of emn- 
Jiarison of wages you use the 1908 as a starting point hecau.se in that w.ay you 
can make a better sliowlng than by starting with 1870? 

Mr. Gaiiiioi.l. 1 will say that it is pretty liard to arrive at it. I searched ali 
over for some records until I ran onto a slateinent made by Secretary Wilson, 
the Gommissimier of Labor, which is mighty Interesting, and is a si inly made 
by Ihe Government of tlie conditions in 11108 and recites conditions going back 
further. I hail to resort to that, because the records in the telegrapli ollice 
usually pass out of existence in a number of years, and all you liave is the 
opinions of a lot of men who are working at dilferent places. I have three 
Idlers on my desk now from them regarding work back in 1870 Unit 1 a.sked 
them to tell me and they do not agree, and what is the us of trying to establish 
tlio.se figures? One s^.'s the average salary was $.''i0, and another says .SlOo, 
and another sa.vs .$88; now, take yujir iiiek. 

Comnikssioner GAitimrsoN. Vou used Ibis phrase, and 1 think 1 am ipioting 
you correctly in regaid In th.e installment of aulomalics. In describing what 
il had done in the way of displacing operalors; you used the phrase, “ lull the 
public must first be considered and served "? 

Mr. Garkoi.i.. Yes. 

Gommissiouer (iARKKT.soN. Who gets the benefit of the prolit arising frean 
anionialie machines, (he company, the imhlic, or the operators? 

Mr. G.vhroi.i,. .Mr. .Garretson, the operator working on Unit work—two oper¬ 
ators work on Ihe .Morse wire, and Ihe lolal saihr.v. we will say. would be 
.$2tM) a month, but the four employees, with an average salary of .$45 a luoutb, 
lilus the salary of Ihe automatic altendant, plus the salary of the automatic 
supervisor, jilns the e.xpeiise of the operation of Ihe maeliine. and so forth, 
makes tin' expense greater limn under Ihe old .Morse system, but Ihere is a 
certain advantage connecled wilh the automatic .system lo the service, and it 
seems desirabh' that we should use Ihe liest facilities. 

Gliairman Wai.su. .\t ihis poinl we will stand adjourned milil 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. « ^ 

Ar'riatxooN skssion o'ci.ock i-. .m. 

Ghairninu W.\r,aiT. YVe will now resume. Mr. Garroll, plea.se resume the 
stand. Gommissioner Aishtou wishes to a.sk some further iiuestions. 

Goininissioner .Yishton. Mr. Garroll, wheu»,vou receive promotion, or are 
placed in a position, .you, as a general thing, do not receive any set of instruc¬ 
tions ns to what to do or as to what iiolley to carry out, do you? 

Mr. G.MiRoi.r.. The general policy of the company is establi.sbed, and the man 
placed in an operating iiosition is placed there because of his experieme and his 
understanding of the methods of operation; he is snpiKised to exercise his best 
judgment, not only in the operation of the planl. so far as the business is con¬ 
cerned, but also as to the handling of the employees, and he is in duly liound 
to report to his superiors at all times just what is going on down the line. 

Comuii.ssloner Aisiiton. In other ivords, when any man is selected for an 
ofliclal position, lie is supposed to be able to go iu there and run the job, and he 
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Is Jiisl tdlil t!i ill IIkm'o iinii riiii (lie jol), and that is iirnctU-all.v all of tlie 
Instriici ions'; 

Str. ('Aiaan.i.. I’niclicall.v all; wo liavo sonio Inillotins Kovei'nin.!i oporatlon 
that lio is SHiiposod to lio in tonoli willi. 

('oniinissionor Aisutox. And any traditions there iniKht he, or men employed, 
or anything; of that kind, would be something similar to i! transmission sheet 
hetwwn telesiapli operators and train dispateliers; wlien one man goes olt duty 
lie leaves a memorandum ol: eertain things in his olllee that liave to he at- 
tendeil toV 

Sir, I'Aitiie.i-i.. Yes; it is a 2-l-houi' day operation in our hiislnes.s. 

('ommissioner Aishion. Mr. (Jarroll, there lias been (piile a good deal said 
about tills aiitonialie syslem; what is the system of training an employee, 
an aulonialic employee'; 

Sir. t.'Aiaioi.T.. Up to a year ago. we did not have a enmpreheiisive system, and 
it was not gooil. I’eojile were .sidei ted without regard to their school training 
sometimes. Hint is, there was not enough allenllim paid to it. SVe found tlint 
it was |ioor iioliey for ns to expect emjiloyees to train themselves; so we estah- 
lished seliools. and when an aiilomatie operator—and ti Morse oiierator, for 
tliat matter, lntt it ainilies more to an attloniatie operator—wheti they are 
selected we ptil ihetn iti ti school, and itislead of them spetiding their titne atid 
a little motley, ear fare, atiil so forth, \ye tiow jiny them a month while we 
tire traitiing ilietn. It takes a)i|iroxitnately six weeks to train tliem so that they 
can go itito the operating room and start the acttial work. She is theti placed 
A\ilh a tnore eotnpeteiit employee, atid she works alotig for possihl.v a montli 
more before she is tttrned loose on her owti resiionsibilily. Wlieti she has gradu¬ 
ated from the school, she is ]ilaced on the roll at Ifllo a month; tliat is the last 
ratitig lhat 1 established for sliaicnis. It was formerly ^;:!u, Intt we fottnd we 
could not get a good etioitgli grade of employees on that basis, and I Itislructetl 
the chief oiHU-ators to raise it to .S.Ti. 'J'iiey work then for that wage, atid their 
salary is increased, as they progress, $2,51) (iiiarterly, until wo give tliem 
a month, atid after that Iheir progress is in accordance vvitli the class and 
cliaracler of their work, as regards accuracy, their attendance, and tlie class 
of work tliey are tnrning out. 

Of course, we are always up again.st this problem, s^liat girls are hound 
to get married, and ahout tlie time we get some of these liigh-grade people 
trained, wliy, they come around timl say, “Cood-by, 1 am going to get married 
now”; anil tliat is one of the prohleiiis we have to contend with. 

I lielleve that tluit program is pretty fair, atid if there is a hotter way I 
would like to know wliat it is, because I am very much interested In the ques¬ 
tions ittvolving the employinetit <if people iti general atid what we can tin for 
them, because tlie more money wo cati pay eniplo.t ees tlie better living coiidltioiis 
there are in any city, the better people can live. 

Commissioner Aisutox. Jio those conditions prevail generally over the 
Westorii I’nion lines? 

Mr. Caiiuolt.. Y'es. AVe have not sjiecial teachers at all points, because at 
some tliero are not enough employees Involved, but we are gradually extend¬ 
ing that work and I presume tliat all large points will be covered along tlie 
same line; but the same general practU'e prevails of training students. 

Commissioner Aisutox. Did you hear Mr. Henry Uyncli's testimony given to 
tills commission yesterday, which gave the illrect inference tliat he was unable 
to secure employment in the Unlttsl States? 

Mr. Caiuioli.. A^'s; I did. I was Interested in tlie statement, and I have 
looktsl the matter up. 

Commissioner Aisutox. Wliat is ills reccord with the Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Co.? 

Mr. Caiiboli,. His name does not appear on any record wiilch would prevent 
him from securing employmentMii tlie United States with tlie Western Union 
Telegraph (!o. at any point. 

We have a Henry W. Lynch that was dismissed in 1913 from Helena Mont., 
for indication; he Is the only Lynch I have a record of at all. 

Commissioner Aisutox. There were a luimher of letters filed with the com¬ 
mission by him that purporteil to be from men now working In Canada, and 
who testlhed that tliey were unable to secure employment In the service of 
either of the telegi-aph companies In the United States. Can you furnish those 
names? 
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Mr. Cabroi.i. I will lie Rliul to if your representnllve comes ilowri; I would 
be glad to go right through the record with him mid see whut is the troulile 
in each cose. 

Commlssiolnor Aisiiton. You cun give the comuiission u comi'lcte record 
of these men a.s they uppetir in jour tiles? 

Mr. CAnBoi.i.. If th<^ iiliiiour lliere, Tlio rpiestion is whctlicr tlioy urijiear 
on our files at all at any place. If they do, I would he glad to give it to you. 

Commissioner Afsiitox. Are there any Canadian telegraphers now emplojasl 
in the llnited States in tlie commercial companies? 

‘ Jlr. CAiutoi.i.. I would he almost temidcd to say tliousands; l>ut 1 would say 
a tliousaud. 

Commi.ssloncr .Visino?;. You wotdd say a thousand Canadians? 

Mr. Caeuoi.i,. I could got the I'ccord from <inr snp<'rinlcndenl of llie |iension 
disability fund In Mew Yorh. lie has tliat ri'cord. I can get that and give it 
to you. I know we have a groat many Cauadians omployod in tlie sorxh'e in 
tiie United States. 

Commissioner Aisittox. Hare you any knowiodgo as to llio reasons why 
tliose men came to the Slates to sock sorvic<‘? 

Mr. Cahroi.i,. My understanding was tliat tlie conditions in tlie Unitoil 
States—working conditions—wore niacli more satisfactory Ilian tliey were in 
Canada; tlie living coiKlitions more satisfactory in many cases. 

Commissioner .Aisiiro.x. Yon heard some of tlie testimony given to llie com¬ 
mission liere by somohody, 1 hcliove it was on yesterday, to tlie elTei't Hint the 
Iiolicy <if the \Vestern Union was to fe(*d rosy-clusdo'd lioys and girls in at the 
lower end and tarn them out like )inli) oat of a cider mill at tlie uiiper end, 
tlie inforonce lieing lliat Unit was done in order to get rid of tlie higli-iiriced 
men. Wliat are tlie faets willi reganl to llie employees of long .serviee? 

Mr. CAinanj.. I will toll you tlie fuels- 

fViinmissioiier .Aisiiton (iiilerniiiliiig). In Uio servieo <>f yoiir coniptniy? 

Mr. CAiaioi.n. Tlie liest way for yoti to answer tliat is to selei't a eoiiiniittee, 
.and take oar iiay roll, wliieh 1 sliali liand to yon, and yon sideet tiio employees 
in our de|iartiiic'uls ill supervisory eaiiaeities as well as working down to the 
clieck fori'e and hi'ar llieir ov.n statements. I can give you any inimlier of 
naiiios, liiit I would tir#'or to Iiave it tliat way, to let (lie representative of 
tilts I'oniiiiissioii go hilo our ollicos and*un'et tlie emiiloyees and ascm'tain from 
tiann direct tlic condilions under wliicli llicy are working. 

I would also like to liave yon take a llasli liglit, lo sliow you Unit therc.are 
n lot of rosk-elieekcd girls in there: tlial tlic.v are not all dead. 

('omniissioiier I.i:.n'.no.n. Mr. Carroll, wind liotirs do telegraiiliors remain on 
duty at isolated slatiims; say, in Uio country? 

Mr. Caiuioi.i.. I would say that Uio nni.vinitnn innnlier of liotirs might run as 
high as 10, lull 1 Uiink tlial, as a riilo, tliere are very few eases of Unit kind. 

Comniissioiu'r Lisnno.n. .Are Ihero any that work e^ioeeding 10? 

Sir. C.vtaioi.i,. I could not .say. 1 hclicve you can get that inforniiiUon from 
from Sir. Uyder. That is Ids deparUiieiit, and he liaudles the smaller ollices 
direct. 

Cominissioner ].i;nmin. I iiiulorslood yonr testimony to lie very emplnille as 
to their being a large mimlK'i- of unemployi'd lelegrapliers at ilie present lime? 

Sir. C.viutoi.i,. There would lie a great many; there are, and there would be tl 
great many more should w<' adoi>t a policy of cuUIng our force to our actual 
requirement. 

Comniissioiier T-kx.non. .Are the (clegrai>h si bools no^ in o|ie*-aUou and turn¬ 
ing out telegraphers? 

Mr. Caehoi.t.. I got a stateineiit the other day from (hat pnrlloular school 
that Sir. Koneiikainp read iihout yesleidny, and 1 lliid that wo have seeureil two 
employees from that particular school, and they did not enter Ihe telegraph 
field. I rather Imagine that the graduates from*the school of that kind enter 
the serviee ix>s.sihly of the railroads, 'I'lie school Is under Investigation—pardon 
me—the school Is under investlgnUon by me right now. I lune some corre¬ 
spondence on m.v desk. I started three weeks ago. 

Commissioner Lennon. IIow uhont yonr own school? 

Mr. 0ARROI.T,. Our schiMil takes cure of onr own employees. AVe graduate a 
few female employees. We teach them telegraphy, and If they desire to eon- 
tlnne on the Slorse side of It, that is their privilege; hut, as a rule, we graduate 
them Into the automatic service, because an automatic employee with a little 
Morse knowledge hs better than one without that Information. 
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Coinmissiouer Lknnon. Are your .students In your schools recruited from 
people who are employees, like messengers and other people, about the plant, 
or are they recruited from outside entirely? 

Mr. Cauroll. Practically all luside of the plant. There may be some cases, 
I think; down In Cincinnati they have a class coming there at night to practice, 
and I believe there are quite a number of them outshkjrs. We have not the 
fadlities at all points for Inviting the outsiders In. So long as we have a 
teacher there we have not any objection to them, because If they come proiierly 
recommended- 

Cominissoner Lknnon (interrupting). Is It your belief tliat iu view of the 
introduellon of the automatic and the number of unemployed telegrupiiers now 
111 the country tluit it is advisable to train more for that husinoss? 

Mr. Cauroll. Train more what? 

Commissioner Lenno.v. More telegraphers? 

Mr. CAKE01.L. I do not think that the telegraph company sliouhl be jilaced in 
a position where they would say to auy person in the world, “ Thou shalt or 
thou shalt not.” 

Commissioner Lennon. I understood from your testimony that in 1t)07 tlie 
ma,\inmm salary was $88, together with a bonus. Do 1 recollect correctly tiint 
statement? 

Mr. Cauroll. I thnk that statement was made liy anolher witne.ss. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, is it approximately correct? 

Mr. Cauroll. Eiglity-eight dollars? In wliat year? 

Commissioner Lennon. 1907. 

Mr. Cauuoli.. 1907, tliat is incorrect. So far as one compau.v is concerned 
that I was willi at tliat time that is incorrect. 1 have not the facts in regard 
to the Western Ciiion Co., Imt I can get them uil 1 believe that the top salary 
was $99. Wliether or not bonus men were employed on that basis, I do not 
know, imt lliey run lielween ,$88 and .‘S!I9. 

Commissioner Lennon. What was the bonu.s limit at that time. Where did 
the boiULS start? 

Mr. Cauroll. The bonus started depending on the length of the circuit. Oil 
the overland circuit between the Chicago and San h'rancisco and the other 
Pacific coast pohils, on wliicli we liave two, iliree, orAour repeaters, I believe 
the bonus was in tlio neiglihorhood o£ 27.7 or 8(lii iflcssages, if my memory 
serves me corri'ctly. 

fVimmissioner Lennon. lyiiat is tlie lionns limit now? 

Sir. Carroll, 1 conld not loll you. We do not operate a bonus sy.steni in onr 
service. 

Counnissioner I.enno.n. Not at all. 

Mr. Carkoli,. We work tlie iiremlnm syslom. 

('ommi.ssionor Lennon. WImt is I lie premium limit, tlien? 

Mr. Carroll. Tlie prcniinm limil is wliat a man doe.s; we gimrantoe a man's 
salar.v. If llie man is gelling $1110—perliaps I ean give ,von some fnets on tliat 
witlioiit depending on my memory at all. (In (lie Kansas City-Los Angeles 
eircnit—a man working tliat cirruil now is getting, I tliiiik, $8,7 a niorilli. By 
the .system of accounting lliat we use it i.s jio.ssible for iiim to make $0.80 per 
day. 

Comiiii.ssioner I.e.nno.n. Wliat limil doi’s lie Imve to roacli? 

Mr. Carroll lie lias no limit to reacli at all. 

Coniiiiissioncr Lennon. No limit? 

Mr. Caruoll. No, sir.. He gets paid for exactly wliat. lie does. We giiai'anlisi 
Ids salary. Tlit- bonus .system I.s not fair in many respects. 

Comiiii.ssioner Lennon. Well, that is practically a piecework systmn that lie 
is working under? 

.Mr. Carroll. You could call it a piecework system. The proposition is this: 
I wish Mr. Garietson was ovfr there. I could Illustrate it for his benefit, too, 
Y'ou take the railroad conductor that starts out of Chicago to-day, and he may 
have on a run between Chicago and Milwaukee 20 passengers. He gets paid so 
much for that run. To-morrow he may have 200 pas.sengers, and he does not 
get paid any more for that. He works probably teu times harder iu collL“cting 
bis tares and running the train. 

We lind in the telegraph system that because of the peaks and the valleys lii 
the load as it is tiled by the public that sometimes an operator had to extend 
himself tor two or three hours. He did extend himself; the load was there. 
The early hours of his trick and the late hours of hts trick; sometimes he had 
tt very light load, and It was thought that that equalized, but It did uot. It 
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Was not just exactly a fair proposition for tlie operator, but he handled twice 
as many messages in one hour as he did in another. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, suppo.se there were two operators on tlie same 
line doing exactly the same class of work, and one of tliem sent 300 messages 
a day and the otlier sent .'>00. What would be tlie difference In earnings witli 
reference to tlie prAuiuiii or piecework, or whatever you iniglit call it, where 
this exists? 

Mr. CAiiKOi.l,. M'ell, let ns take a spei'itic case. That condition does obtain on 
tile circuit as we liave woi lced out—very few of them. But suppose tliey were 
botli getting .$100 a moiitli. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Tlie latsis? 

Mr. CAinioi.i,. One litiiidred dolars a month basis. In one case tlie man tliat 
handled 500 messages would get possibly anywliere between .$4.50 and .$5.00, and 
file otlier fellow would get his regular rating, but he did less work. He wotiid 
get $100. He did not reach—he did not handle enough telegraius to reacli the 
rate as we eslahlished it, hut he still gets his $1(X). 

Coimiilssiotier I,t:.MNON. Well, with this proiiiiuiii system or piei'cwork, or 
whatever you call it, is the cost per message the same now or less or more limn 
it was In 1007? 

Mr. Carboi.l. Oh, I think tlie cost for lalwr is higher now tlian in 1007. 
X I liitik the figures will sliow that. 

Commissioner Len.min. You tiiink the co.st |ier ines.sage is higher? 

Mr. Cahuot.t.. The cost per message, 'riieri* are so inan.v things enter into 
tliat. h'or instance, I do not believe iliat it would liave liea'ii iiossible in 1007 to 
liiindle over some of Hie Western Union wires tlie volume of tralllc tiiat we are 
liandling toKiay. 'I'liere was considerable dead time. Tliere was a greal deal 
of dead tliiie because of iiossilily inferior plant conditions on Hie oiilslde. 

tioniniissioner I.ennon. Tluit would not enter iiilo Hie lalior cost. Mr. Carroll, 
would it? 

Mr. Caiikoi.l. No; hut tlie cost for oiierators laying around 20 to 25 per cent 
of ilieir time waiting for Hie wire chief or repeater atleiidants, it would cer- 
lainly enter Into the cost. 

Commissioner 1 ,canon. Tliat would enler inlo tlie cost? 

-Mr. CAitiiOi.L. For t^iat plant condition,s. Plant conditions have iniprovetl, 
and it is iiossihlc to eliminate some liead time, hut it iimkes it po.ssihle for the 
W'esiern I'nion to do Hie things tliat they are now doiiig-T-of giving the girls 
eiglii lioiirs, of estahlishing new rates, tiiul raising Hie wages generally, as has 
been tesliiied by Mr. Carlloii and Mr. Brooks here. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Clmiriiian. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Carretson would like to ask some (|uesHons. 

(loninii.ssioner Caiiret.so.n. Mr. Carroll, who ordered the discharge of those 
men in St. Lotiis? 

Mr. CAiiiioi.t.. I presume possildy the local siiiiervi.sor. 

Commissioner (Iauuet.so.n. Wliat Covermnent reiiresentative did yon talk witli 
in regard to the discliargeV 

Mr. Cahkoi.i,. I had a talk with Mr. Illacklmrii. 

<'onimissioner Cakhetso.n'. Wliat was Hie arrangement mitered into, or was 
then' any arrangement entered into? 

Mr. C.Miiioi.n. Mr. Blacklnirn. yes; I told ,Mr. liim-khiirn I would do every- 
thiiig in niy power to got those men to work. 

Coiniiiissloiier Carretson. Tlie investigation is nol eoneindeil yet? 

Mr. C.VRuoi.T., No; I have not iieeii out of Cliieago. *1 ha\i' 'jot heen alii.' even 
to go to St. Louis. 

Cmiiuilssioner Gaurutson. So none of tlie men liave as yi'l heeii reinstated? 

Mr. CAinioj.i,, Yes; I tliink tiiat possilit.v a total of live oi’ si.v liave iieen re- 
iiislated. That Is the liiformatloii I liave. 

Commissioner G-uiuetbon. The investigation «iii their eases lias Iieen caiTii'd 
on? 

iMr. CAiiRor.t.. Ye.s, sir. 'I'lie leemninendation I'nnie to me direet that the.>e 
men should be reinstated, and 1 told Hieiii to reinstate them, and reinstate an- 
tiilier man if tliey fottnd tliat lie would he a desirable oinployw, if the charges 
weiv unfmiiided, as in many cases. 

Commissioner G.vrretson. Wliat has tlie iiialn contention been over—in re¬ 
gard to the split trick, as it lia.s iieen regarded, over tlie abolition of it. or with 
regard to the payment for tlie dead time Hint there Is in u split trick? 

Mr. Cakboll. I tliink, Mr. Garretsou, that you have two questions involved 
tliere. I tliink there is not any dead time on a split trick. It is with the unas- 
signed men where the dead time Is. 
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Ooimiiissidnev liAitRKTsoN'. Tlie iinasslgned men? 

-Mr. ('MiRop.i,. Tlie unasisij'iiod man, as I state<l in my testimony, lie has no 
job. lie is liaiiKln); ai’ound for a regular job, and gets wbat be can. 

(■onnnlssioner Garkktson. I am only asking witli regard to tlie split-trick 
men. Tlie s])lit-triek man tluit goes on duty at 10 a. in,, and works until 3. 
do<*s iie report again at 5.30? '' 

Mr. C.vKiioi.i.. lie report.s at .5 or ,5.30. 

Connnissimier (I.miiiktkon'. And has tlie contention la-en wltli regard to pay 
for tiiat dead time? 

Sir. ( lAiiiior.r.. Never lieen lirouglit up. 

('(aanilssioner (Iakuktsox. Never been brouglit up? 

Mr. CAitmii.u No. 

t'ominissioner t.AimETSON-. In some oilier crafts the split tricks are on that 
basis and tliat is tlie real bone of contention, is it not? 

Mr. Oakroi.l. Yes. Anotlier tiling tliat was brouglit up witli regard to these 
long tricks, the longer day tricks; we cut out a lot of .split tricks for tlie rea¬ 
sons stated. 

Tlie traflic across tins country starts in at Now Y^ork or Boston and it travels 
across tlie country, and it docs not begin at San Francisco because of the two 
hours dilTi'ienoe in time, until between 9 and 10 o’clock In Chicago. There¬ 
fore. in order to niaki' some good positions for tlie men and liave some kind 
of liome life so tlieir wives will know wlmt time tliey will get home, we estab- 
lislieil, I tliink, 9 or 10 tricks tliat ran iHdween 9 o’clock in tlie morning 
and T.iSO at nlglit, and not 9 o’clock, as Iia.s been stated. If tliere are any 9 
o’clock tricks in tlie service I do not know it; tliey are not In ttie western 
division, because I passed on tlint question si'veral mouths ago. I think tliat 
would lie an unfair tricit to ask any man to work. 

Comml.ssioner OAunuTSOx. That is all. 

Cliairman 'Wai.sii. Ju.st one tiling I omitted to ask. I wisli you would make a 
statement aliout tlie employment of messenger goys, giving tlie amount of their 
.salaries and anytlilng you have to say with reference to sending them into 
Improiier places. 

Jlr. ('Aititoi.i.. Mr. Chairman, I eould only give you that by Iiearsay. I have 
not lieen in toucli witli tlie messenger service since I entered tlie Western 
Vnion Telegrapli Co.’s service in 1910. 

Cliairman IVai.sh. Tliat is all, tliank you. 

Mr. Daly. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE DALY. 


Cliairman Wai.sii. Wlicre do ,vou live? 

Mr. Dai.v. No. 3131 Itliodes .\venue. 

Chairman WAt.SH. How old are yon? 

Mr. Dai.v. Fifteen. ' 

Chairman WAi..sir. Wlierc were you liorn? 

Mr. Dai.v. Chicago, 111. 

Cliairman AVai..sii. What scliooUng have ,vou had?- 
Mr. D.vi.v. Sir? 

Chairnian Wai.su. M'liat schooling have you had? 

Mr. Dai.v. As far as the seventh grade. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tlui sevciith grade in the ward school? 

Mr. Dai.v. Y’es. 

Cliairman WAn.kii. AVhat is your occuiuition at the present time? 
Mr. Dalv. I am not working. 

Cliairnian IVai.sii. Wliat was your last oc'iaipation? 

.Mr. Dai.v. Messenger. 

Chairman Wai.kii. For wliont? 

Mr. Dai.v. Tlie Western I'nion Telegrapli Co. 


Cliairman Wai.sii. Wlien was that? 

Mr. Dai.a'. .Tilly. 

Cliairman IValsii. .Inly, 1911? 

Mr. Dai.v. Yi'S. 

Cliulrmnn Wai.sii. How long liave you liccii in the employ 
Union Telegrapli Co.? 

Sir. Dai-y. Tliree weelis. 

(.Ilmirmnii Wai.sii. Why did you leave? 

Mr. Daly. Motlier had me quit 


of the Western 
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Was not just exactly a fair proposition for tlie operator, but he handled twice 
as many messages in one hour as he did in another. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, suppo.se there were two operators on tlie same 
line doing exactly the same class of work, and one of tliem sent 300 messages 
a day and the otlier sent .'>00. What would be tlie difference In earnings witli 
reference to tlie prAuiuiii or piecework, or whatever you iniglit call it, where 
this exists? 

Mr. CAiiKOi.l,. M'ell, let ns take a spei'itic case. That condition does obtain on 
tile circuit as we liave woi lced out—very few of them. But suppose tliey were 
botli getting .$100 a moiitli. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Tlie latsis? 

Mr. CAinioi.i,. One litiiidred dolars a month basis. In one case tlie man tliat 
handled 500 messages would get possibly anywliere between .$4.50 and .$5.00, and 
file otlier fellow would get his regular rating, but he did less work. He wotiid 
get $100. He did not reach—he did not handle enough telegraius to reacli the 
rate as we eslahlished it, hut he still gets his $1(X). 

Coimiilssiotier I,t:.MNON. Well, with this proiiiiuiii system or piei'cwork, or 
whatever you call it, is the cost per message the same now or less or more limn 
it was In 1007? 

Mr. Carboi.l. Oh, I think tlie cost for lalwr is higher now tlian in 1007. 
X I liitik the figures will sliow that. 

Commissioner Len.min. You tiiink the co.st |ier ines.sage is higher? 

Mr. Cahuot.t.. The cost per message, 'riieri* are so inan.v things enter into 
tliat. h'or instance, I do not believe iliat it would liave liea'ii iiossible in 1007 to 
liiindle over some of Hie Western Union wires tlie volume of tralllc tiiat we are 
liandling toKiay. 'I'liere was considerable dead time. Tliere was a greal deal 
of dead tliiie because of iiossilily inferior plant conditions on Hie oiilslde. 

tioniniissioner I.ennon. Tluit would not enter iiilo Hie lalior cost. Mr. Carroll, 
would it? 

Mr. Caiikoi.l. No; hut tlie cost for oiierators laying around 20 to 25 per cent 
of ilieir time waiting for Hie wire chief or repeater atleiidants, it would cer- 
lainly enter Into the cost. 

Commissioner 1 ,canon. Tliat would enler inlo tlie cost? 

-Mr. CAitiiOi.L. For t^iat plant condition,s. Plant conditions have iniprovetl, 
and it is iiossihlc to eliminate some liead time, hut it iimkes it po.ssihle for the 
W'esiern I'nion to do Hie things tliat they are now doiiig-T-of giving the girls 
eiglii lioiirs, of estahlishing new rates, tiiul raising Hie wages generally, as has 
been tesliiied by Mr. Carlloii and Mr. Brooks here. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Clmiriiian. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Carretson would like to ask some (|uesHons. 

(loninii.ssioner Caiiret.so.n. Mr. Carroll, who ordered the discharge of those 
men in St. Lotiis? 

Mr. CAiiiioi.t.. I presume possildy the local siiiiervi.sor. 

Commissioner (Iauuet.so.n. Wliat Covermnent reiiresentative did yon talk witli 
in regard to the discliargeV 

Mr. Cahkoi.i,. I had a talk with Mr. Illacklmrii. 

<'onimissioner Cakhetso.n'. Wliat was Hie arrangement mitered into, or was 
then' any arrangement entered into? 

Mr. C.Miiioi.n. Mr. Blacklnirn. yes; I told ,Mr. liim-khiirn I would do every- 
thiiig in niy power to got those men to work. 

Coiniiiissloiier Carretson. Tlie investigation is nol eoneindeil yet? 

Mr. C.VRuoi.T., No; I have not iieeii out of Cliieago. *1 ha\i' 'jot heen alii.' even 
to go to St. Louis. 

Cmiiuilssioner Gaurutson. So none of tlie men liave as yi'l heeii reinstated? 

Mr. CAinioj.i,, Yes; I tliink tiiat possilit.v a total of live oi’ si.v liave iieen re- 
iiislated. That Is the liiformatloii I liave. 

Commissioner G-uiuetbon. The investigation «iii their eases lias Iieen caiTii'd 
on? 

iMr. CAiiRor.t.. Ye.s, sir. 'I'lie leemninendation I'nnie to me direet that the.>e 
men should be reinstated, and 1 told Hieiii to reinstate them, and reinstate an- 
tiilier man if tliey fottnd tliat lie would he a desirable oinployw, if the charges 
weiv unfmiiided, as in many cases. 

Commissioner G.vrretson. Wliat has tlie iiialn contention been over—in re¬ 
gard to the split trick, as it lia.s iieen regarded, over tlie abolition of it. or with 
regard to the payment for tlie dead time Hint there Is in u split trick? 

Mr. Cakboll. I tliink, Mr. Garretsou, that you have two questions involved 
tliere. I tliink there is not any dead time on a split trick. It is with the unas- 
signed men where the dead time Is. 
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Chairman Walsh. You say you told the night manager wliat? Just state 
tile conversation. 

Mr. Daly. 1 a.ske(l iiim what tlie charges were to Arciier Avenue, and lie 
said, “ For hop? " and I toiil Jliin “ a tin box,” and lie said, “ 25 cents.” 
Chairman tVALSH. You say you ran that message liovv many times? 

Mr. Daly. Aliout stnen times. 

Chairman W.\r.sir. Now, do.scribe; did you ever have any calls from saloons? 
Mr. Daly. No, sir. 

Chairman WAL.sn. Did you ever have calls from houses in questionalilo 
localities? 

Sir. Dat.v. No, sir. 

Cliairnian W ai.sii. Vour only exiwrlence witli anytliing improper tliat yon 
wonid say was to go after tlds “imp”? 

Mr. Daly. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliy did your motlier take you away from tliat eni- 
ployment? 

Mr. D.vi.y. Slie did not Hunk tliat was any job for me. 

Cluiirman Walsh. 1 lliink tliat is all. 

.Mr. Kosenlierg. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ELI ROSENBERG. 

rhairinan Walsh. tVIiat is yonr name? 

.Mr. Itossxuino. Eli Kosenlierg. 

Chairiiiaii Walsh. ■Where do .you live? 

■Mr. UiLSKNinaai. 1125 Sonlh Kaeine Avenue. 

Chairman IValsh. And your occupation? 

Jlr. KosE.Miiaai. ChanU'enr. 

Cliairnian t\'Ai»SH. Were you ever in the employ of the We.slerii I nion? 

Mr. Koseniikkg. Yc,s. 

Cliairnian M'alsh. When? 

Mr. Ko.sLMiiairL I'li until October, in 1911. T (|nit work in October, 
(.'hairnian M'.VL.sir. Octolier, 1914? 

.Mr. ItosLxnEiKi. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. liow long did you work for the'conipany altogether? 

Mr. KosENiiKun. A year and a halt. 

Chairman Walsh. \Yhat was yonr age wlien yon were lirst employed? 

Mr. Kosr.NiiKiai. Seventeen. 

Chairman Walsh. M'ere you emphiyiNi on day or night duly? 

Mr. KosENiiEUG. Night duly. 

Chairman Walsh. What were yours hours on night duty? 

.Mr. Ko.SF..\iiEiifL From 2 to 12. 

Cliairnian Walsh. From 2 o'clock in I he afternoon? 

Mr. Koskniieho. Yes. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Fnlil 12 o’clock at night? 

Mr. Koseniikku. Yes. 

Cliairnian M'alsti. What was yonr salary? 

Mr. Koskxiilkg. Tliirty dollars a iiionth. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliirty dollars a iiionlh? 

Mr. Koseniiep.g. Yes. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Have yon ever been sent into tlie so-called red-light 
district ? 

Mr. KosENnCrto. Yes. 

Chairimin \Yalsh. To imrchase drugs for victims of the ilrng lialiit? 

Mr. Koseniieiso. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, .inst give .vonr general ex'iHirieni'e in Unit line. 

Mr. RosFXiiriso. A call from tlie oirii’O from a party im Cottage Drove to go 
to Archer Avenue—2121 Arclior Avenue. 

Clmlrman M'aijsh. Was that Hie same [ilace Hiis oilier lioy ti'Stilleil about? 
Jlr. RosExiiEiitL Y'es. 

Clialrman Walsh. How often did .\on go there? 

Jlr. RosENiiEho. Once or twice a niglit. 

Cliairnian tVAi.sit. Every nlgiit? 

Mr. Rosen'iieug. Sometimes. 

Cliairnian AValsh. Did yon ever eall Hie attention of your manager to wlmt 
yon were doing? 

Mr. ItosENiiEiiG. A’es, sir. 
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Chairman Wajaii. Just state any oonversatlon you luid witli him. 

Mr. ItosENBiaio. This party called up and told the manager to give me money 
to go and get the stuff. 

Cliairman W'ai.sh. The party that called up told tlie manager to give you 
money to go and get tlie stuff? 

Mr. ItosiiNiiEiio. Wa; to l)ring it over tliere and get tlie money tliere. 
Cliairman W.vr.sH. Where did you get the money in tliose instances? 

Mr. ItosE.NiiKiio. From tlie manager. 

(Uialrraan W.\i.sij. Was this Chinaman—was tliis a CliJnaman at wiio.se place 
you purcliased tlii.s opium? 

IMr. Jto.sioMiEiid. Yes. 

Cliairman W.ii,.sit. Did you run any other messages in tlie red-liglit district 
oriier Ilian tliatV 

Mr. UosEN'iiKito. Yes. 

Cliairiimn W.m su. Just desorilie in a general way wliat .you liad to ilo. 

Blr. ItosKNiiEiio. There would lie a call from tliere to go and gel a note, get 
sometliing IToni some one, a restaurant, sometliing like that. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Tliose were the houses of prostitution? 

.Mr. ItosENmaio. Yes. 

Clmirman Walsh. How general was tlmt; wliile you were a messmiger lioy? 
.Mr. ItosKN'iiLKo. Oh, about once a niglit or so, according lo liow it ran. 
Cliairman Walsh. Alioiit once a night. Wliat clinrge was made for tlial ? 
.Mr. ItosKxiiKiKi. .According to tile distance we went. 

Cliairman M'alsu. .Vccording to tlie distance? 

.Mr. ItosENiiEuu. Yes. 

Cliairman AValsh. AVas llial character of service geni'ral among tlie lioys 
tliat you recall at Unit place—tliat worked at lliat |)lace? 

.Air. ItosKMir.im. Yes. 

Chairman AYalsh. AA'horo was your main ollice: wliere did you work at? 
Mr. ItosEAiiKuo. liXl Fa.st Twenty-second Stroet. 

Chairiiiaii AA'ai.sh. lOf! Fast Twenty-second SIroct? 

Air. ItosioMiEiiu. A'e.s. 

Clulirmnn AA’ai.sh. Were you one of tlie lioys tlial li-stiiiod in iiio Federal 
court ill a ease iiivolv^ig the selling of this Imp? 

Air. Rosic.mikuu. Yo.s. , 

Chalriiiaii AA’ai.sh. AA’ere tlie defendants in tliat case I'onvioted in court? 

Air. llo.sENmaso. A'es. 

Ciiairniaii AA’alsh. AA'ere tliey convicted, or do you know wlietlier or not tliey 
were coiivieteil of sales of opium tliat were made lo you tliroiigli tliose parties? 
Mr. IlosiiNiiKiin. I don't know about tliat. 

Clniirniaii VA’ai.sh. You don't know about tliat? 

Air. Uo.sENiiniHi. No. 

Chairman AA’al.sh. But yon teslilloil in tlie Federal court, so far as the opium 
was eoiKcriieil, liie same as yon teslitied lo here? 

Air. ItOiSKNiiERG. A’es. 

Comiiiissioiier Leknon. Did the manager give yon money to pay for the 
I'Pinm ; did 1 iiiKlerstand that to lie wliat you said? 

Air. Rose.n iiEiin. Y’es, 

Commissioiier (Jakketson. AA'ere thi'se call lio.vcs tlial tlie calls etiiiie from? 
Air. ItosE.MiEim. Over tlie toleplioiie. 

Ciinimi.ssioiier (J.viiiietson, AA'eri' lliere any call lioxes tliat yon were ever 
<alhsi on located in houses of tlmt eliaraeter? . 

Air. Ro,seniieuo. No. sir. * 

Commissioiier .Vishtonl AA’Init ofiice were yon working out of. 

Air. RosENiiEiiG. IOC Bast Tweiit.v-seeoiid Street, 
tioniiidssloner jVishto.n’. AA’liat was that, a hranoli olliee? 

Air. Rosknbero. A’es, • 

Chairiimn AA'ai.sh. AA'Iio was tlie manager? 

Air. RoaiCNiiEiio. Cliarley Haliiliik, niglit iiiaimger. 

Commissioiier Aishto.v. AVIiat was tliat, a telegraph ofllee, or an A. D. T.? 
Mr. RosKNBKur,. A telegrapli ami A. D. 'P. 

Commissioner Aishton. Both? 

Air. Rosenbero. Botli. 

Chairmnn AVai.sh. About what time diil they continue that eln.ss of .serviei'V 
Air. Rosenbero. Oli, all )>arts of tlie niglit. 

Chairman Walsh. Did It run down to the time you left thi- service, in 
October, 1914? 
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Mr. Ro.sknbkrg. The time I was there, it was always on. 

Ciialrumu Walsh. Did It continue down to the time that ytni quit in October, 
1914? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yea. 

Commissioner Atshton. In nil cases, did the manaRer clve vou money for 
the hop? 

Mr. Rosenberg. If (he party called np told him to giv(! it to me, send to a 
certain liouse where she ealloil from, they Rive It to me. 

Commissioner Aishto.v. You don’t know where tlie mamiRer Rot the money 
from? 

Mr. Rosenberg. No. 

Commi.ssloner O’CoNNKi.r,, How much money would he Rive yon? 

Mr. Rosenberg. According to how much they wanted. 

Commissioner O'tioN.NEi.r,. How much did he give yon? 

Jlr. Rosenberg. The call came to the manager, flu-y would call up for to 
send mo down. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEi.r.. IVhy did you leave the servi<(,' of Ihe eomi)any? 
Mr. Rosenberg. I got anotluu- position. 

Commissioner O'Conneli. You got anotlu'r posit ion? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes. 

Chairman IVai.sh. What were (he largest purchases of opium that vou made? 
Mr. Rosenberg. Prom .$1 to !f5. 

Chairman W.m.sh. How is that? 

Sir. Rosenberg. From $I to $5. 

f’hirman W.\t,sit. Did you always go to hu.v the ho[) for tlie sattie is^ople, 
or did you get it for different people? 

Sir. ItoBENBERG. Slostly for the same people. 

Chairman SV.vr.sii. Slostly for Ihe same iieople, at this same ri'sidenei'? 

Mr. Rosenberg. S’es. 

Chairman IVaesh. Do you know how the mamigi'r recovered Ihe money that 
he advanced for the hop, or how he worked it? 

Mr. Rosenberg. The party used to give me the money. 

Chairman SVai.sii. The manager would tidvam-e the money, anil thiai you 
vvould collect it? > ' 

Mr. Rosenberg. And give it back to hint. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. Did anylxMly. tlie idglit manager, lidl you anything 
about how to get the hop? 

Mr. Rosenberg. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aisiito.n. .lust the idgiit manager? 

Mr. Rosenberg. .lust the night manager. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hoys were localeci at lliai ijiace at idghi? 

-Ml'. Rosenberg. At night? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenberg. Tiiree boys. 

(.ihairman W.vlsh. At that station on Twenty-seeoi]<l Slrisd? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Three boys at night. 

Chairman Wal.sh. That is all, you may be eveused. 

Mr. Shrimpton. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. B. F. SHRIMPTON. 

Chairman Wal.sji. IVha'. is your name. i)lea.sev 
Mr. SiiRiMPTON. li. Frank .Shrlmpton. 

Chairman WAi.sir. B. F. Shrlmpton? 

Mr. SHBiirr-roN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Where ilo you reside? 

Mr. Shbimpton. Why, X resldt' in New .lorsiy; but I am secretary-treasurer 
of otir New York local. 

Chairman AValsh. AA-'hat New A'ork local? 

Mr. Shrimbton. The Commercial Telegraphers' I'nioit. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Of what? 

Mr. Shotmpton. The C. T. IJ., of New York. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Have you worked for the AVeslern Union? 

Mr. Shbimpton. Yea, sir. 

Chairman AVai.sh. AVheii iind where did you work for them? 

Mr. Shruipton. I started on the mes.senger force of the AA’estcrn Union 
Telegraph Co. in Kansas City in 1893. 
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Chairman Wajaii. Just state any oonversatlon you luid witli him. 

Mr. ItosENBiaio. This party called up and told the manager to give me money 
to go and get the stuff. 

Cliairman W'ai.sh. The party that called up told tlie manager to give you 
money to go and get tlie stuff? 

Mr. ItosiiNiiEiio. Wa; to l)ring it over tliere and get tlie money tliere. 
Cliairman W.vr.sH. Where did you get the money in tliose instances? 

Mr. ItosE.NiiKiio. From tlie manager. 

(Uialrraan W.\i.sij. Was this Chinaman—was tliis a CliJnaman at wiio.se place 
you purcliased tlii.s opium? 

IMr. Jto.sioMiEiid. Yes. 

Cliairman W.ii,.sit. Did you run any other messages in tlie red-liglit district 
oriier Ilian tliatV 

Mr. UosEN'iiKito. Yes. 

Cliairiimn W.m su. Just desorilie in a general way wliat .you liad to ilo. 

Blr. ItosKNiiEiio. There would lie a call from tliere to go and gel a note, get 
sometliing IToni some one, a restaurant, sometliing like that. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Tliose were the houses of prostitution? 

.Mr. ItosENmaio. Yes. 

Clmirman Walsh. How general was tlmt; wliile you were a messmiger lioy? 
.Mr. ItosKN'iiLKo. Oh, about once a niglit or so, according lo liow it ran. 
Cliairman Walsh. Alioiit once a night. Wliat clinrge was made for tlial ? 
.Mr. ItosKxiiKiKi. .According to tile distance we went. 

Cliairman M'alsu. .Vccording to tlie distance? 

.Mr. ItosENiiEuu. Yes. 

Cliairman AValsh. AVas llial character of service geni'ral among tlie lioys 
tliat you recall at Unit place—tliat worked at lliat |)lace? 

.Air. ItosKMir.im. Yes. 

Chairman AYalsh. AA'horo was your main ollice: wliere did you work at? 
Mr. ItosEAiiKuo. liXl Fa.st Twenty-second Stroet. 

Chairiiiaii AA'ai.sh. lOf! Fast Twenty-second SIroct? 

Air. ItosioMiEiiu. A'e.s. 

Clulirmnn AA’ai.sh. Were you one of tlie lioys tlial li-stiiiod in iiio Federal 
court ill a ease iiivolv^ig the selling of this Imp? 

Air. Rosic.mikuu. Yo.s. , 

Chalriiiaii AA’ai.sh. AA’ere tlie defendants in tliat case I'onvioted in court? 

Air. llo.sENmaso. A'es. 

Ciiairniaii AA’alsh. AA'ere tliey convicted, or do you know wlietlier or not tliey 
were coiivieteil of sales of opium tliat were made lo you tliroiigli tliose parties? 
Mr. IlosiiNiiKiin. I don't know about tliat. 

Clniirniaii VA’ai.sh. You don't know about tliat? 

Air. Uo.sENiiniHi. No. 

Chairman AA’al.sh. But yon teslilloil in tlie Federal court, so far as the opium 
was eoiKcriieil, liie same as yon teslitied lo here? 

Air. ItOiSKNiiERG. A’es. 

Comiiiissioiier Leknon. Did the manager give yon money to pay for the 
I'Pinm ; did 1 iiiKlerstand that to lie wliat you said? 

Air. Rose.n iiEiin. Y’es, 

Commissioiier (Jakketson. AA'ere thi'se call lio.vcs tlial tlie calls etiiiie from? 
Air. ItosE.MiEim. Over tlie toleplioiie. 

Ciinimi.ssioiier (J.viiiietson, AA'eri' lliere any call lioxes tliat yon were ever 
<alhsi on located in houses of tlmt eliaraeter? . 

Air. Ro,seniieuo. No. sir. * 

Commissioiier .Vishtonl AA’Init ofiice were yon working out of. 

Air. RosENiiEiiG. IOC Bast Tweiit.v-seeoiid Street, 
tioniiidssloner jVishto.n’. AA’liat was that, a hranoli olliee? 

Air. Rosknbero. A’es, • 

Chairiimn AA'ai.sh. AA'Iio was tlie manager? 

Air. RoaiCNiiEiio. Cliarley Haliiliik, niglit iiiaimger. 

Commissioiier Aishto.v. AVIiat was tliat, a telegraph ofllee, or an A. D. T.? 
Mr. RosKNBKur,. A telegrapli ami A. D. 'P. 

Commissioner Aishton. Both? 

Air. Rosenbero. Botli. 

Chairmnn AVai.sh. About what time diil they continue that eln.ss of .serviei'V 
Air. Rosenbero. Oli, all )>arts of tlie niglit. 

Chairman Walsh. Did It run down to the time you left thi- service, in 
October, 1914? 
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This system of putting a spy in the office to pry out from an employee 
his opinion as to tiie conditions or to get his idea of grievances, and then re¬ 
port them along with the complainant’s name, and, perliaps, resulting In dis¬ 
charge, has gone so for, as one man told mo recently, that “ I have practically 
become a dummy aroutKl the office. I talk to no one; come in, maybe say ‘ good 
morning ’ or ‘good afternoon ’ to some that are presept—-to this or tliat ran- 
son—sit down and do my work and go out. I am afraid to make any reauirk 
that might even he construed ns a complaint against conditions.” 

Another m.in, whom I called on at his reshlence, invittsl me to take a walk 
down the street. Ho did not even want to talk to me before his wife for fear 
that she woidd. perhaps, iiino(.>entl,v repeat to some spotter’s wife what he had 
said and thereby cause his dis<'barge. 

But this Idea of sending tliese men around, by the company, to gatlier tlieso 
grievances from the men, has l>een in vogue for sometime—for yours. But, 
of course, everyone in tlie office, every employee, realizes that the company 
has sucti employees gathering from (lie men their ideas of wliat the grievances 
are. And they realize that the company is not so much engaged in this work 
for the purpose of finding out wliat tlie real grievances of tlie men are as 
the.v are for cutting down the agitation and for the purpose of learning the 
identity of those wlio are dissatistiiHl and getting them out of the .service. 

And in tlie Xow Turk ollke llie working conditions now—as one man, wlni 
lias lieon in (li(> servk'O for ycar.s told ini'—are niispeakahly worse than lie ('v<‘r 
saw them before in Ids life, and tliat tlie employees dare not display any dis¬ 
satisfaction, or dare not make any grievances known. Tliey are not inviled 
to come up and e.vpres.s tlicir grievances freely. Tliey have no .source of doing 
so. If tliey .go lo tlieir next imiinsliato superior and coiiiplaiii, perliaps In* 
repeats it to Ids sniierior and perliaps he does not. Tlie man gets set down 
perliaps as an agitator or as a fauitlinder and at the lirst opiioi tiinity lie is 
suli.iectcd to dismi.s.sal. if it goc.s up lo higher officials it is often referred liack 
to the same iietly official, and lie tlien considers that tliis man has an indi¬ 
vidual grii'vance against liim as a cliief, and the man is liable lo lie snh.jecled 
(o uniileasaiit things in tlie service. So that, taken all in all, all this testimony 
on the part of the oirieials of the company tbal the men liave any source of 
making their grievances known to the higher officials is ahsolntely refuted 
by the conditions tliat do actually exist down there', as I know from actual 
conversation \iitli Iheso men. 

These iikmi on the inside will talk to mo more freely than the.x- will to any¬ 
body In that office, because they know' tliat I will not repeat what they have 
sul(i to me to anybody and give their names. 

Cliairiiian IV.m.sh. How' far would you gay your inipiiry had exteniled ; bow 
many people have you talked to? 

Mr. Siriti.MCTo.N. I might say, by w'ay of preface, Ibal 1 have liceii engaged 
for the last .vi'iir and a half in writing a history of our niovenieiil from ils 
boglniiing. During the Course of this service I have talked to a great many 
men; and, since 1 knew I was coming licforc this coiiimission, t made it a 
point to talk to as many as 1 could. I ciKicavori'd to gel (lie Informal ion of 
both young and old eiiiployocs; not alone moniliers of the union, you nnder- 
stand, but nounienilicrs of llie niiioii. I have not discriiiiihiiled agaiii.st those 
who w'ero not inemiiers of the union. 

The new tVestern Viiion office, locn(;<sl at, X'o. til Walker Street, covers a 
good deal of .space. Tlie office i.s a large one. 

Cliairnian W.\LSJr. AJiout liow many employees? 

Mr. SiTRiMinfiN. They liavc tlicrc about 1,200, I slionid say. Tlie office covers 
a groat deal of space. Of course, in going in ami gelling mil of the oilh-e 
some time is consumed. 

Tlie Western Union permits .sliort reliefs in the morning and in tlie after¬ 
noon, wlien they can be obta^ied, of 10 mimites. It re<|uire.s .'i minutes to get 
out of and Imck Into the rmim, so tliat if a person is off tlie wire from the time 
he is relieveil on the wire until lie returns for 10 minutes lio has 5 minutes, or 
sometimes less perhaps, to iiltend to the calls of nature and take a little rest. 

Lunch reliefs are limiti'd to 30 miiiulos despite the fact tliat we liave a law’ 
on the statute liooks in New Fork providing that they sliali be an hour. Tlie 
attorney general kindly e.xcused tlie telegraph companies from tlie operation 
of tills law. They are iiliow’ed .30 miuiites for Inncli relief, and it takes to 
minutes of that time to get from their cliairs in (lie office down to the streei 
and back again, and that allows them but 15 minutes to get to a restaurant, 
eat, and get back to tlie entrance to the office. 
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Chairman Walsh. You say it takes I.”) minutes? 

Mr. Shrimpton. That Is what they tell me. As a general rule, it will take 
15 minutes from the time they leave the wire, go to the locker and get their 
hilts, go down on the elevator iind out onto the street, and return. Of course, 
there is a certain little amount of detail that they liave to attend to—getting 
up off the wire, bel*ig relleveil, marking off their numbers, and punching the 
clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Po you know anything of the existence of the so-called 
black list by the telegraph companies that is maintained by the telegraph com¬ 
panies? 

A.Ir. SiiBiMPTOH. I have seen copies of wh.at would be actually and legally. I 
think, termed a black list—that is, a list of employees discharged by the West- 
ei'u. Union Telegrajih Co.—which had been sent to railroad compiinies. Now, 
wbethcr tills list is sent to other telegraph companies or to any other em- 
ployei’s of telegraphers I can't Siiy. lint I know it is sent to railroad coni- 
pani(?s, and i see no other reason except to keep the men so discharged from 
gfiining employment on those roads; aiiil I tidie It that a legal delinltlon of a 
lilitck list Is such a document as that. There are different degrees to it, but 
that probably constitutes a legal black list. 

Then there is an effectual black list. When a man is discharged by the 
Western Union, for instance, in Chicago, “for c.ause,” If he goes anywhere in 
the United States to a Western l.biion office that record follows him. Let me 
illustrate. Let us say he gO(‘S to the Postal Co. They ask him whore he last 
worked. Probably tli(>y will ask whether he ever worked for the Postal. Maybe 
he never worked for Hie Postal. All right. “ Where did yon work for the 
Weslern I’nion"'” “So-and-so.” They refer there. The We.stern Union tells 
iljiMii lie was discharged “for cause,” or any other reason, or no reason. Now, 
If the Postal refuses to give him employment because of what the Western 
I.'nioii ha.s told them b(>, as a coiiimercial telegrapher, has no other source of 
employment, exi'ept as some of us liave been fortunate enough to (bid employ¬ 
ment with people who ilo not come under (he intiueiice of the Westiwn Piiion 
'l'elegr.i])h Co. Of course that number is small comiiared witli the number of 
telegraphers employed by the telegraiili eomiianies. 

Cliairnmn Walsh, ^iave you any reason to believe that your tiame is on the 
black list ? ‘ , 

Mr. SiiittiifT'Tox. Well, whether It ever has been sent otit or not I don't know. 
1 do know the last place I worked for the Western Union was Reno, Nev. I 
left there in IDlfi, and was (old by the manager that my services were entirely 
.salisfaetoi’y. In fact, be was .sorry I was leaving, and If I ever came back 
there was ati ojien door. 

Tlie next time 1 ti|iplied to the Western Union for a position was at Dallas, 
Tex., in illOS. I reached there about the 1st of February and went up to see 
the chief operator of the Western Union, with whom I bad an aciiuaintance. 
lie told tne that he was not going to juit on anyboliy during Febritary, a short 
month; that he was not going to hire atiyboily at all before March 1 ; but If 1 
wanted to call after February there might be something doing. So I went ui) 
to see liiin every once In a wliile, and one day lie askisl lie ctisiially where I 
liiid been recently. I told him I liad been up near Cliicago; and furtlier than 
that I didn’t give liiin any reference, and lie did not ask where 1 had worked 
for the Western Union. He did not ask for any references then. 

Along about tlie 1st of Marcli he called me up to his desk one day—I had 
been going up there to see hitti right along—ami saij,!. “They (ell me you have 
lieeii secTctary to Wesley Rii.ssell.” 1 said. “Who <lld?” “Ah.” lii' said, “you 
sniil you had lieen in Chicago, and I referred to Cliicago, tiiid tliey tell me you 
have been secri'tavy to Wesley Russell.” T had during the strike and previ¬ 
ously tliereto been employed at our union lieadquarters under Mr. Russell, tlie 
gmieral secretary-treasurer. • 

He then priK'eedeii to lay me out for liaving remained in tlie organi/.atiou 
since the stidke, and told me Hint lie would sooner give our then ex-President 
Small a iKisltion than me. I askeil him why. He said, “ Small has not been 
in the union since this strike, and you have.” And after tliat a few more re¬ 
marks followed. In the course of whicii he tolil me that there was absolutely 
no chan(« for me to go to work. He had intended to put me on. but he could 
not now. I fiKStlously remarked Hint I would go downstair.s (meaning to the 
superintendent's office) and get it fixed up. He said, “ You will have to go 
higher than Hiut.” So 1 don't know wliotlier my name Is on the list or not. 
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but I do know I was doburrod from oiiiploymeiit in any otlier paid of the 
t’ldled States. 

C'liainnau Wai sh. Wliat steps, In your opinion, might be taken to remedy the 
conditions complalnwl of in tlie telegrapli Industry? 

Jtr. SinuMFroN. In my opinion tliere is only one tiling to do, nniess the Gov¬ 
ernment secnre.s control of tlic telegraph, and tliat is ^to provide a moans 
wiiereby we may iiave a freo rigid to organize and be permitted to exercise tiiat 
right. Now, if we Imve tlie right to organize we can Imndle our own grievances, 
l>ut wiihout mi organization we can’t. If the telegrapli companies can prevent 
Its from organizing tiiey can prevent us from remedying any grievances that 
we have, and my only idea of how' that could lie remedied would be tlie paissago 
of a law by Congress proldblting any Interstate commerce business or eor- 
rxiration from interfering in any manner in tliat regard—in regard to organiz¬ 
ing by tlieir employee.s—and in making tliat law exempt from review by tlio 
United States Supreme Court, I do not believe wo can ge.t a law of that'kind 
tlirougli the courts, but Congress lia.s the rigid to witliliold from tlie Supreme 
Court the rigid of roviewing a law, and tliat is tlie only wav, I tigure, that we 
can ever get it. 

Chairman Wai-sr. You refer to tlie Supreme Court of the United States. 

Jlr. Shbimpton. Well, I do not iiarticulaiiy refer to tlie Supreme Court; 
what I mean- 

Chairman Walsii (iiderriipting). Courts of tlie last resort. 

Jlr. SiiniAri'To.N. If it went ns liigh as tliat it migld not get lo ilie Siiiireme 
Court of tlie United Slates. It would be declared uiicoii.sltutional somewiiere 
between Congi-ess and tlie Supremo (.’ourt of tlie United States, just as tiie law 
out In Kansas lias been declared unconstitutional on tliat point. 

Chairman Waash. Uo you liave any information witli regard to tlie liiiaiuial 
history of the Western Union? 

-Air. Siiiu.Mi'TON. I Iiave wriiteii it down and I will read it. "The Western 
Union Telegi'aph Co. of to-day ”- 

Clmirman AValsii. Is there any different data in tliat from wlmt was snli- 
mitted liy Air. Konenkamp? 

Air. Shkimi'ton. Yes; and I migld say tliat Air. Konenkamp referred to one 
publication. I have been engaged, as 1 say, for 18 moil.lis in delving into all 
tlie reeoi'ds lliat I could get liolil of, and this is my liest Judgment of llie various 
accounts tliat I have been alile to (iiid. It is entirel.r- different material. 

Chairman AVai.sii. Ail riglit; you may proceed. 

Air. Shrimpton (reading). Tlie AVosterii Union 'I'elogi-apli Co. of to-day repre¬ 
sents tlio consolidation of about .hO different telegrapli companies, some of wlilcli 
were of a.s great a mugiiiliide as tlie Wesleru hiiiou itself, wliile many of.them 
of course, were small loctd and in some ca.ses iioncoiniieliiig lines. Tlie present 
AVesterii Union (,'o. was organized and iiicoriHiraltMl as Iho Now York & Mi.s- 
sissippi A'alley Teiegrapli C«. under tlie laws of the State of New York, April 1, 
lSo.3. Tlie original capitalization was .'(i.hOO.OOO, of wlilch only about .PTO.OOO 
was ever liaid in. A two-wire line was conslructcd between IhilTalo, N. Y'., and 
Detroit, Alidi., cosliiig not over ijt.'ttKI.OOO, including ollicc ciiiiipuienl. In 18 ,aC 
lids company absorlied tlie Erie & Alieldgau and the Sonthern Jlicliignii Cos. 
and changed its name to the Westm ii Union 'iVlegrapli Co. Tliese acquireil lines 
cost about .$2(X),0(ld. Tlioy were Iniilt liy Col. .1. .1. Speed, !i coiitraetor, and .siih- 
scipieiitly purcliased by Ezra Cornell, of Illiaca, N. Y., wlio laid in 1814 assisted 
Prof. Mor.se in tlie coiistnidion of ids exiierlmeiitai lino lietweeii Wiisliiiigtoii 
niid Bnltiinore. Onrnoll wlis avorso to the consolidation scheme, and for a long 
time rejoded all the proposilioii.s made to him by the New York & Allsslssippi 
Valley pcojile. The latter, however, were di'teriiiiried to have this property, 
even resorting to threats of personal violence in order to attain their ends. An 
example of their uiiscrupnioiis ijjelliods in thi.s connection was enacted at Chi¬ 
cago, where tliey surreptitiously .secured the services of Cornell’s manager there 
ill siilisliiiiting tiie name of llie New A’ork & Alissl.ssippi Valley Co. for that 
of Cornell’s company. Tliis office was located in tlie most desirable part of the 
city, ami Us los.s, accompanied by tlio throwing into the street of Ids equipment, 
mined his business at that point. He was eventually forced, tlirough Inability 
to raise funds with wliich lo reliubllitate Ids rapidly deteriorating line, to sell. 
Cf course, he secured Western Union stock In exchange for his company’s 
sliari's and later became immensely wealthy thereby, becoming a director of 
the Western Union Co. afterwards. Thus did the Western Union start on Its 
absorption campaign, and thus has it continued through these 60 years. It has 
brought under its control either by purchase or lease every other company cstab- 
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lished with the exception of the Bankers & Mercimiils ami tlie American 
Rapid, which went Into the Postal Tclc;;i'uitli Oo.’s system. 'J'lie Postal is the 
only company that has held aloof from the monopoly. 

Practically all tlie companies altsorbiHl were iicrinired llirougli tlie issutince 
and the exchange of Western Union shares for those of the original comitanles 
tind, without exception, at highly lullated figures. For example, the American 
Telegraph Co., taken over In 1860, was organized In 18S4, with a capitalization 
of $200,000; Increased later to $1,700,000; and just prior to Its consolidation 
with the Western Union again increased to $4,000,0(k1. The property was prob¬ 
ably not worth over $1,.500,000. Yet tlie Western Union issued nearly $12,<K)0,000 
worth of .stock In Its purclmse. Tlie Unltcsl States Co., widch also went into the 
combine in 1866, cost the Western Union in additional stock $7,179,100, wlnlo a 
rihyslcal valuation of the property was iiiaced at $1,443,000. Tlie Pacitic & 
Atlantic, acquired In 1874, was built for about $.5(X),000, but the Weslern Ihiion 
increased its capitalization by $2,000,000 when taking it over. Tlie American 
Union Telegraph Co., with wliich .Toy Gould Jimmied into tlie Western ITnlon, 
cost, probalily, about $3,000,tXX) to build, yet it required an Increase of .$15,000,- 
000 in tlie latter company’s capital stock wlien absorlied in 1881. 

Here are a few of Western Union’s stock dividends: August 19, 1858, 33 per 
cent; September 20, of tlie same year, 414.40 per cent; .July 16, 1862, 27.26 per 
cent; December 23, 1863, 33J per cent; May, 18l!4, 100 per cent. Tlie last named 
was accompanied by a statement tliat the doubling of the capitalization was 
arbitrary and for tlie purpose of ciioapcning tlie market price of tlie stock, wlilcli 
was selling around $200 per sliare. (From tlie statement of President ,T. H. 
Wade, October 1, 18<i.5.) On December 3, 1892, a 10 per cent stock dividend 
was paid. 

From tile best information I liave Iiocn aide to procure, the actual building 
cost of tlie original Western Union linos and all lines absorbed by tliat conipan.v 
did not represent an expenditure of over $15,000,000. Of course, all of the.se 
original lines, poles, and wires have bei’ome wortliless througli age. Tlieir 
replacement and the erection of new lines have been charged to oiierating cx- 
lienses, and therefore have come out of the earnings. Reasoning tiuis. It will be 
Ki'on tliat the AVeslern Union (to. lias earned, in addition to the dividends It has 
ludd, the wherewitlial l(> entirely reco^istruct its plant. 

Jt 4s our contention that the company has earned abnormal returns on its 
eapital actually invesp'd since its very inception, and tliat it is still earning a 
mucli higher percentage, considering its higlily liquelied as.sets, tlian its present 
dividend rate would Indicate. Now. rates have varied. In early days the 
rates were, of course, pretty higli. ,\fler tlie construction of lines liecame more 
easy and competition came in they were lower; later on increased again. 

The first telegraph In this country was opened for business in 1846. During 
(lie first 20 years of the life of our telegraiiliie development, or until the West¬ 
ern Union olilained a monopoly in 1800, the operatoFs liad very little cause for 
comiilaint. 'I’liis Is evidenced by the fact tliat tliey created In 1863, unopposed 
by the employers, an organization of an entirely beneficent nature, known ns the 
National ’relegrapliic Union. Tliat organization’s constitution contained no 
strike clause and made no provision for tlie handling of gidcvances or estah- 
lisliing salaries. As a matter of fact, there were no grievances, and salaries 
were stitisfactory. At the time of tlie consolidation of the American and United 
States Telegraiih (.'os. witli tlie Western t.’uion salaries In New Y'ork ranged 
from $110 to $118 per month; annual vacations with pay were granted tlie tel(»g- 
raphers; time lost on account of sicitness was not deducted ; Iiours were rcason- 
alile and working conditions very good. 5'liere have lieen statements made here 
(hat about tliis time tbere were no regular hours and that the men work(xl ns 
mucli as 12 or 13 liours without extra jiay. My information Is that pay for 
overtime was not general at that time, but tlie impression created by the testi¬ 
mony would naturally bo tliat these 12 or 13 hour days were regular things, 
wlierens they were not. In those days wire trouble, due to various causes, was 
Iirevalent, Just as it is now, and occasionally business became congested in the 
same manner as at the present time. Now the telegraph companies keep large 
numbers of men sitting idle, at their own exix>n.se. In a waiting room pemling 
these congested periods. In the sixties these conditions did not obtain. There 
were no waiting lists. The employers maintained a force sufllclent to handle 
ordinary overpr(*ssures of business, but, of course, there were times when the 
interruptions to the wires were so pi-olonged that the congestion btH’iime abnor¬ 
mal. In these emergencies the men did work long liours without extra com- 
pen.satlon, but all the while that the interruption continued they liad sat tiround 
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the olllee or strolled out upon the near-by streets, and their pay went on. Noth¬ 
ing like that nowadays; no service, no pay. 

Statements have been made here by ofliclals of the telegraph etirapanies to 
the effect that salaries In 1870 ranged from $65 to $115 iter month. I didn't 
know it was as bad as that; that the Western Union had reduced the minimum 
$35 per month so quickly. I do know that as soon os the Western Union be¬ 
came master of the situation Its policy toward Its employees underwent an en¬ 
tire change. Salaries were lotvered, vacations were abolished, lost time be¬ 
cause of illne.ss or otherwise was deducted, and hours of service were length¬ 
ened : privileges were withilran n and an odious discipline inaugurated. In sa.x - 
lug that the hours of service were lengthonod I refer to the compulsory hours. 
While, ns I slated previously, the men sometimes did work 12 or 13 hours, there 
were days and nighls when business was unusually quiet, ami tlie entire force 
was unnece.ssary to handle the volume of business. On such occasions some of 
the men wouhl be excused without suffering any deiluctlon from their regular 
salary. This practice (he It'eslern Union discontinued 

The Telegrapher, the olliclal organ of the National Telegraphic Union, saiil 
editorially in Its issut- of November 2, 1867, only a little more than a year aflei- 
the Western Union had acquired a monopoly of the telegraph Im.stness of the 
country: 

“They (the oillcials of llie Western Union) seem to c(vnsider that the em- 
plo.vees of the company have tio rights which they are under oldigations to rc- 
S[)ect; and only nnder the pressure of active coin])etitlon have (hey concislcd to 
them anything more than a i):ire riglit to e.xistence, amt suili compensation as 
was actually aercssary to sustain them in fair working condition, tine i).v one. 
all the privilc.gcs cn.ioyeil liave heen withdrawn, and tlie remonstrances have 
iK'en met willi indilTeremi- or stndied insult, d’hoy have lieen told lliai if they 
were not satislied willi Ihe oppressive rales of that company, or with the com¬ 
pensation doled out to them, tlieir .services were no longer required, and they 
were at liberty to provide themselves with more congenial situaticpas: iunl in 
this way many of (ho best telegraphers in the country—men who had spent 
Iheir lives in ai'quiring excellence anil proth-iency in their profi-ssUui—liave 
been compelleil to seek other employment and abandon the business. 

" The vacations, nuidcreil necessary by the close ajiplication to an onerous 
and exinuisliiig enqiloyment, always hoitdofore allowepj to their einployei-s by 
even tlie poon-st telegraph enm|)anies, have been (haded tln'in. and they have 
been re(|Uired to labor on until oxinuisted nature snccniulmd, and wlien sick, 
even wlien sucii illness has bcH-a incurn'd in tlie service of tile comiiany. the 
pittance allowed for their si'rvices has lieea systematically wltldield; and this, 
too, when the stockholders were receiving large divideuds on the capital 
actuull.v lnv(*stc'd.'' 

The Telegra|)her further said editorially in its issue of Novenilier IC, 1867: 

“It is well known that r.s soon as the Whislern Union had olitainod a virlaal 
monopoly of Ihe business tlirough consoIUlatlon with itself of tlie United .States 
and American companies it Instituted a system of rednetion of eompensatioii, 
not in a ratio wilh tiie cliunged circiinistances of tlie times or from pcciuilosity. 
but founded upon tlic fact tliat tbere was no ollii'r coasideralile employer of 
telegraphic skill, and thnt submission to its exactions or an ulinndonnicnt of 
tlie liusiness were tlie only alti'nintives of its om|iloy(»es. To sucli an extent tias 
this been carried tliat tlie comiiaiiy lias alienated from itself tlie sympatides and 
good win of a great portion of its employees.” 

As eonditionsogrmv sfeadily worse, the lelegrapliers (■oimnenccal to realize’ 
tliat they needed a prolective organization, and conversion of tlie National 
Telegraphic Union inlo siicli an organization was advocated. In this tlie 
Western Union saw a menace and set altout destroying tlie organization, be- 
enmse, altliough it was ofliclally Imrmless, it provided a means of collective rea¬ 
soning, and collc'ctive reasoning miglit lead to collective action—the one par¬ 
ticular thing tliat the Western Union hn.s altvay.s feared, alihorred, and fonglil. 
The company wa.s in il.s infancy tlien and adopted “kid-glove” policies Instead 
of the “strong-arm” tactii's of oar day. It used printers’ ink rather than 
spotters and a “ dl.sclmrged ” list. In Kelirnury, 1867, the company established, 
with two of tlie well-known telegraphers of tliat day us ostensliile owners and 
publishers, n iteriodleal simlar to tlie union’s official organ. Tills puhllcation 
was named The Telegraphic .Totirnal and attacked the telegraphers’ association 
from one angle or another In each issue. Its metliod appeared to be to create 
internecine strife in th(> ranks of the union. One of the men whose services the 
company had seemed in the launching of Its sheet severed his connection witti 
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t ns .soon as lio learned of its chnraoter. In November of the same .year the 
iVesterii Union wkuowledged its paternity of tiie paper, t<K>k it over, and 
dtanged Its iMuie to The Journni of tlie Telesraph; and it lias ever since re- 
nnined the otBcial organ of the Western Union. 

Tlie National Telegraphic XTnion at its annual convention in Septomlier, 
I8G7, created a coiAniittee to inaugurate an insurance department. The estab- 
i.siiinent of tills deinirtment was consunimateil and announced ready for busi- 
less on October lit, tSti". Two days inter emissaries of the Western Union 
leld a meeting in .New York and organii!(Hl a rival Insttrance bureau, witii 
(fticlals of tlie IVestern linion as oflicers, .stylisl tlie Telegrii|ihers’ Mutual Uife 
tisurance Association. The employees of the company were besioched to be- 
imiie members of the company’s bitreau in tireference to llial: of tlie union's, 
me liills for tlie initial ion fee and dues were accepted from the eniiiloyees iiy 
lie company. Tlie name of tlie comtiuny’s bureau was later changed to tlie 
relegraplicrs' Miitiial Uenelit Association, and it has always bemi ollicered by 
he oificiais of the company. The company's motives in establisliing both tlie 
Iiaper ami the iiisiiraiico bureau are obvious. 

Altliough the rank and tile of tlie National Telegrapliic Union favored making 
the organization one that could at leii.st attempt to curb the encroiichments of 
the company ui>ou the liberties and earning powers of the eiiiplo.iees. the 
diaiiiiiaiit factors in the organization either through fear of complete embargo 
against the union on the company’s |iart. or because of the iiiHuence e.xerted 
in othi'i- directions by the <’omi)aiiy, failed to adoiit a secrecy clause inirodnceil 
iit the J.SflT l•oMvelltio>^. Because of this and the continued attacks of the coni- 
imny the National Telegraphic liiiion rapidly deteriorated and in its stead 
came a .secret organization, known us the 'I’elegraiilii'rs' I’rolecllve T.eague, 
which was of a cleiraeter which its name im|)lies. Its formation began in 
Angnsl. ISOS, and it had a quiet but rapid growth. 

Allhougii a gradual lowering of the minimum wage liad lieen goln.g on ever 
since the consolidation In ISIll!, no perpendicular cuts were attempted until 
the tst of .lanuary, ISTP. when a decri'ase of the maximum was atleniiited at 
San Urancisco, where some of the reductions ainoiinted to 20 per cent, or from 
.‘>!12() tier month to $ 100 . Protests from those all'cctial lirought about the dis¬ 
missal of two men. <*ie an olllcial of the league, anil the threatened discharge 
of otlier.s. This resulted in a walk-isit of the remaining force at tlan Francisco, 
and also at Sacramento. The matter was at once taken up by the national 
olticiu’s of th(‘ league at New York, and a committee of three was appointed 
to confer with tlie Western Union officials. This comniitlix' addressed a com- 
iminh'ation to the comjinny in regard to the alTair at San Francisco, which I 
will not quote as the I’ompany's reiil.v practically does so. 'i'liis rejily was made 
by the treasurer of the coiniiauy, the president being in lOuroiie. It will be 
observed that tin's oUicial stateinmit denies that any reductions of salaries bad 
been made or contemplated. This position not oniy was not nveiKsl from, but 
was reiterated In the cenipany’.s oflicial organ. I'lie .lotirnal of tile Telegraph, 
ill its Issue of .lanuary 15, PSTII, frimi whi<h the reply is copied. Mere it is: 

“ iOxiceuTivK (irricK, Vi'n.sTKitx -Union TK.i.Eon.\i>ii Co.. 

“ US liroudivau, X'cw York, Jamtaru ,}, mYD. 

“ Xtessrs. W. W. lU im.vKs, C. .T. I!y.\n, and .1. M. PETKns, Coinmittcr. 

“ OKvn.KMEN; Your communication of this morning has been received, in 
which you state, in the form of a resolution, that tV members of your associa¬ 
tion have been informed that this comiiany has rcduceil the*salaries of certain 
oiierators at San Francisco, and that the iiieiiibers of your association at San 
Francisco ask the nieinliers everywhere to aid them in preventing the reduction, 
and in wlileli you ask that the salaries of members at tliat point be not redncivl. 
and that the operators tliere who have be<m (Jiscliargod for refusing to submit 
1o tliis reduction be reinstated, and in which you also .state that in case the 
executive comniitti'e of this company return an unfavorable answer to you that 
tlie grand chief oiierator of the Telegi-aphers’ Protective I,eague he requcslisl 
to order all memliers of your association to aid your brethren in San Pranclsco 
by immediately susjieuding work, 

“ In reply I have to state that no salaries of operators in .San Francisco or 
elsew’here have hi>en reduced, ami that your Information is without foundation 
In fact. When Mr. Burhans called upon me yesterday I stall'd to him, verbally, 
that he must be inboring under a mistake, as there had been no intinintion 
given to this office of any contemplated reduction of salaries, and at ids re- 
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qiK'fit I a.sketl Mr. Aluiiiford, our agcut, at San Kranclsco, to slate tlio facts. 
I L'ive this mo.ssage in reply to sucli inquiry, in wliicli lie states us follows : 

" ‘ I have reduced no salaries here, nor anywhere, and have had no Intention 
of doing .so. Two men were discliarged in San Francisco, hecause I was satis¬ 
fied tliat tliey were trying to create dis.satlsfactlon and make miscliief, and 
because tlie force In I he ofilee was larger than was neccssary'to do our husiness. 
'X'lie plea of a general reduction without the sliglitest foundation as a matter 
of fact.' ” 

Cliairmnn W.m.sii. I do not want to lnterru|it you, liut as tlmt s(>ems to lie a 
review, somewhat of a lilstorical review of tlie subject, if yon will submit it, 
we will put it in file rei'ord and take it up wlien we takti up tlie whole matter, 
unless liiere are some salient features tlmt you would lllie to give orally. We 
would he obliged if you will do tliat. 

Mr. SiTRiiiPTON. 1 did not finish it. I intended to file it, hut I did not get 
tlie written statement completed, and If you wisli I can tinisli It. ' 

Cliairman W.M.sit. It will save eonsiderahl<> time. 

Mr. SmiiMPTON’. I can finish it later on. 

t'hairman W.m.sit. rioase do so, and .submit it for (lie record. 

(Tile continuaiion of tlie written statement aliove referriHl to and siilnnitted 
tiy witness appears among the exhibits at tlie end of tills sulijcet as " Sliriiiiiitoii 
Kxhibit.”) 

Cliairman W.m su. I was going to ask you wlietlier or not you liavo oh.servial 
the practice in New York witli reference to tlie liandliiig of iiie.sseiiger hoys; 
tliat is, wlietlier they an* used to carry messages to and from disreiuitablo re¬ 
sorts in New York? 

Mr. Sjiiii.ui'to.\. In New Y'ork, of course, eoiiilltions are somewhat like they 
are in Cliieago. We have no segregated district. A liou.se of that—lioiises of 
tliat character are under cover. I do not know myself whore they iiiight he 
locatisl. I have not given that angle of it very iiiiich consideration.' 

Chairman W.m.sit. I understood you laid iiiiide some investigation of tliat 
sort. 

Mr. SHiiiiti'Tox. No; I liave not. I did not know of (he matter of messenger 
hoys coming up. or I might have ohlained some information. 1 do know liiat 
when I was a messenger hoy sncli conditions did ohtain'hi Kansas City. 

Chairman W.ci.sh. Hid you have some qi'festioiis, Coinmissioner .\islitoii? 

Mr. SiiiiiJii’TON. I have .some more liere. 

Chairman W.vi.sn. Very good. 

Mr. SlliiiMiTOX'. I have got considerahle more of this matter tliat I will jint 
Into this statement. I will Just bring out a few jioiiits here in reference to 
matters tliat Iiin'o been testified to. I’or instance, (he striiie periods, previous 
to the strike; would you care to have me do Unit? 

Chairnnin W.m.sii. First the ]!)07 strike, for instance. 

Mr. SmiiMi’ToN. Hefore tliat, would yon care to havi- me recite anything? 

Clniirinan W.M.sir. Could yon put that into the record? Tliat is a matter that 
is apparently iiistorical. Jliit anything you wish to reply to that lias taken |ilaee 
here, we will lie glad to have yon do it. Anything yon want to volunteer as to 
jiri'sent conditions, matters tliat are apparently historical, it would he some 
benefit—more benclicial to the commission to have them written out. 

Mr. SiniuteToN. 1 will write those out, then, and siihmit them later. 1 will 
have to get hack to New York. However, the cuniulativo argument of (his state¬ 
ment would he Hint there was a jisychological reason for certain things tliat 
happened in 1907 ivliich haVe lieeii criticized rather severely on tlie stand from 
the other side. 

The company has used various nielliods all through its career, as will lie 
shown by this statement, to prevent the telegrapliers from organizing, and tliey 
have btsui aide to do it to a great pxtent. Once or twice tlie telegraiiliers worked 
too fast for them and got organized. 

In IiS83 they organizisl quietly, and tlie Western Union was surpri.sed to learn 
tliat tliey were as formidahle as tliey were. 

In ]!XI6 and 1907 linsiiiess was good—both were good years. Tlie telegraphers 
were, along witli oilier iieople, jiretty well employed—.steadily employi'd. The 
business was .so good that the M’estern Union took advantage of it and in¬ 
creased Ihe rates, and the teh‘gra|ihers were compelled to work a great deal of 
overtime that .tear that tliey ilid not want to work. They wore compelled to 
work, when (hey were doing tlieir best to refrain from working overtime. They 
were working too long; their nervous tension was great on that account;, they 
hud hcmi working so much they had not been in a iiosltiou to spend the money 
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they had been earning. For the first time in the history, or the first time in the 
lives, of some of those men tliey had u littie money in tlieir i)ockets in excess of 
tiieir nece.ssary exi)enses. Ami tiie organizatiou of the men was so rapid that 
tlie teiegraph conn>uny did not liave time to resist it. It was like tlie prairie 
lire when started, and the companies could not stop it, or rather coul<l not elieck 
it in time to stop it. Wlie men organized, but not tlirough any relaxation of 
ixilicy on tlie part of the Western Union Telegrapli Co. Tlie policy changed after 
tlie men had organize*!, and tiie company could not help Itself, and I know tliat 
Mr. llussell and Mr. Konenkamp, I'oiilrary to the eliarges made liy tlie olficers 
"of the Western Union, endeavored to prevent that strike. In fact I’resident 
Small explained to m<s I tlilnk less than three mouths before that strike, 
that there would never be a general strike of the commercial telegi-aiihers 
while he was president, lie was assuming that lie could prevent il. I do not 
ttiiiik it conld be .lustly charged that the ottlcers of tlie union were responsible 
for tliat strike. It was an upheaval from below, the accumulated fire of years 
of oppression that burst out and could not Iiave been prevented. Tlie men 
themselves, the employees of the company, had their first taste of liberty. 

Now, if the companies had not fought organization for all tliese years and 
wrought tliese men up to such a pitch that when tliey got the iiower they used 
it as they did, things would have lieen tlilTeretit. 

'I'he telegrniiliers are responsible iK'ople, as a rule. 

I have heard it here charged that this is not a responsible organization; 
that they do not recognize the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union because it is 
irresponsible; controIkKl, ottlcered, or iiKUiihensI by Irresponsible people. This 
is not only a rcllectlon uiion the niembers of this union, but also upon the 
telegraph oilicials that made it, as they rose from tlie ranks of wliicli tlie union 
IS composed. 

The organization is willing and anxious to do anything in its power to reach 
amicable relations with the Western Union Telegraph Co. or any other em¬ 
ployer. I do not think that at any time when the telegraiihcrs have liemi in a 
position to ask anythiiig of the companies that they have asked anything very 
unjust. 

There are two difrci'ent Weslerii Union oilicials who testified heri'. 'I'liey say 
the couditlons are not w'«il they should be; that the telegraphers are overpaid. 
How can they in justice charge that eur demands for Increased salaries are 
unreasonableY 

Chalriiian Wai.su. You said overiiaid; yon mean underpaid, do you not? 

Mr. Shuimpton. Underpaid; yes. Itut Jir. Iteynolds, on the other hand, 
coine.s here and suavely states that all is widl in his conipan.v. Now, 1 can 
not help but think that Mr. Ileynolds is deceiving himself, because the condi¬ 
tions are not good in the Postal. Tliere is dissatisfaction, and I know that men 
1 have known for several yiairs would not some lying to me and telling me they 
are not satisfied tip tliere when tliey are .satisfied. J have not gone to tliem 
.soliciting these remarks. 'I'liey have come to me voluntarily and told me that 
they were dissatislleil. 

For instance, in the sliort relief matter, the short relief in the Postal is 
almost unknown to-day. It is M'ry dltlieult in the IVesterii Union otllce to get 
a short relief. They do not come around and give you short reliefs as they 
should, in order to iiroperly regulate a person. Such reliefs sliould be rendereil 
systematically. 'I’liere should he some stipulated time, I think, 'file irregular 
reliefs are a baii thing, and, of course, no ridiefs ari' worsic 

The split-trick system is not satisfactory. The lofig and »iliort messages 
which Iiave Ix'en mentioned here- 

Chairman W.vlsh. You iiiean llie I'ostal? 

Mr. SiiBiMPTox. In the I’ostal. The same thing would apiily to the M'estern 
Union. Now, it is true that the sliort messages have gotten on to the bonus 
wires, but not with the company’s knowledge and consent at all times. Of 
course, now they dif have some wires on which they iiermlt them. But, for 
instance, there Is only one wire being worked between two cities, say Now 
York and Chicago. Buslne.ss is coming in continually and the operator, per- 
iiaps, has on an average for 30 inliiutes or and hour 10 or l.'i messages before 
him all the time. Perhaps they commence to Increase. He gets a little more 
of a pile— 2o messages. That may mean that they will pretty siwin start a 
second wire. Tlierefore, he naturally, of course, picks out the short messages 
in order to make time, and he slips the long messages on the bottom of tlie 
jiaek, thereby delaying them. Pretty soon they start a second wire, and the 
operator appointed to that wire is given a bunch of messages consisting of 
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Binny of (lie lonfj ones tlmt have been .slippeil onto (lie bottom. Now, that man 
ts expocte<l, uU men are expectetl to muintain a certain averuRe, which is iin- 
po.ssible if all the ine.s.siiRes are lonp;. 

Ohairman IV ai.su. Mr. Shrimptou, we have some witnesses subpoenaed here, 
and Mr. West sajs the.v want to set away, and It' it would not interrupt you 
t*K) iimeii, we wiadd like to ]nit these witnesses on. Tii//y are from the Postal 
and are workiiis. 

Mr. SmiiMi-TOK. That wouid not be any interruiition, but I want to Ret 
througli my.scif. 

Oiialrinan M’ai.sh. You want to set away, do you? 

Mr. Slir.iMPTON. Yes; as .siaai as I get thriai,gii. 1 want to know if I may 
be pennanently cxcu.sed now? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes; yon may be permanentiy excasiKl. 

Mr. SiiKiMi’Tox. I wiil get tliese paiiers together a.s soon as I can and submit 
them to tile commission. 

(Sw “ Shrimptou hixtubit," which apiaairs among llie exiiiiiils at end of tins 
snliject.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. Vf. T. RUSSELL. 

('hairman \'>'Ai.sn. What is your name? 

Mr. Itr.s.sia.r.. \V. T. Kus.sell. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Wiiere do you reside? 

Mr. Itus.sia.r,. g.'ii.'i N'lrtii Aiiiany. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Ciiicago, Ill.? 

Mr. Iti'ssKi.r. Ciiicago. 

Chairman Y acsu. \Yhal is ycair i)nsines.s? 

Jir. Ri s.si;r.i.. Telcgrapiier. 

Cliairniiiii W'.VI.SU. You weia* sulipicnaed to apiiear iiert‘ as a '.'.iiiu'ss iiiis 
afternoon? 

Mr. l!css!:).r.. Ye.s, .sir. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. What comimny are you working for? 

■Mr. llrssKM.. Postal. 

Chairman Wau.sh. Ai*c you a tncaiilier of tiic Commercial 'I'elcgrapiiers' 
Union? 

Mr. itu.ssEi.i.. .No, sir. , 

Chairman M Ai.sit, Have you ever lieeii? 

Jlr. Itcs.sEi.c. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long since? 

Mr. I!f.sbKi.L. .June 3d, 1914. 

Chairman f\'Ai..su. Are you employed a.s a lclf‘grajilicr liy tlie i'osiai 'i'cle* 
graph Co. at the pre.sent time? 

Mr. itr.ssEi.i,. I am. 

Chairman IVai.sii. liory long have you lieen employed by tlie Poslal Tcle- 
graiih Co.? 

air. itrssKi.i,. VYell, 1 was discharged—1 iiare been tliere the last lime sim-e 
last October. Prerious from Kehrimr.v. lilUt, to Ma.i', 1914, in Ciiicago. Was 
at Rirmingliain, Ala., six niontbs previous to this. 

Cluiirnian Wacsh. Are you actually in their employ now? 

Mr. Rls.sei.i., I am. 

Chairnian Wai.sh, Wluit are your wages? 

Mr. Rus.sei.i.. lOighty-tive doliiir.s. 

Cliairman W.p.sH. Mv. Reynolds, of the Postal Co., teslilied liere yesterday 
that there was no di.s.satisfaetiou among the Po.stal telegrupliers, no eomplaint 
us to wages, lionrs, or eondilious of labor. Wliut liave you to .say as to this? 

Mr. llu.ssEi.L. Quite to tlie contrary. There is mueli dissiitisraetioii, 

Olialrimm Walsu. Crowing out of what? 

Mr. Rfs.sEi.i,. Out of eondilious; the way men are hounded on the great 
average, the speeding-u|) system. 

Chairman WAi.sti. Tell wliat you mean liy Uie great average, 

Mr. Ili;seEt.i., Tlie I’ostal retpiires you to do 2o muiilHn's per hour. Tlmt is, 
tliey expect you to do 2."i iiunila>rs per liour, regardless of tlie ieiigth, and every 
hour you do not do that you have to make u .statement as to why .you don't. 
If you fail, if it begins tn get down below 2.5, you are cautioned, and subject to 
dnsmissal. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What other things, wliat otlier eomplaliits, If any, have 
you? 

Mr. llussEi.i.. The short relief business. 
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Chairman Walsh. .lust describe wimt that is. 

Mr. RUS8KI.L. The short relief is to niLswer the calls of nature. ITobably 
some morning you will go to work at 8 o’clock and work clear through until 4, 
and would not l)e out for lunch, and you liuve no 15 minutes short relief. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. RrssEJ.L. Tlicijhoura, especially the extra men. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tu.st describe that. 

Mr. Kus,sell. Re<iulrlng you to report for duty early In the morning and 
sign up to get on record, and stay until 7..30 at night; sometimes get In lb 
minutes at a time and be marked off 15 or 20 minute.s, and possibly an liour; 
work 10 mlnuh's again and i)Ossibly be marked off for 5, and get on again and 
get marked off for 5 minute.s. 

e^liairman Walsh. You say you g(d ?S5 per month? 

Mr. ItusiSgi.L. Yes. 

Chairman W.u.sh. Do you make full time? 

Mr. Russell. No. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Wimt are year a<'lual earnings per montl\? 

Mr. Rtlssei.l. Cor the last six montlis tliey liave avei'aged around $.35 lo .$40. 

Chairman Waish. Mr. Reynolds pr<‘seiited tlie coiLstitution and liy-laws of 
an organizalion in your company l)y wliieh grievances mighi be iiresented to 
tile managemeiil. IVliy do you not iire.serit your grievances to tlie manage¬ 
ment tlirougli that fcu-in of organization? 

Mr. IlvssEi.L. I do not belong to tliat. 1 do not know anything about it. I 
Iried to take up a grievance with Mr. Reynolds wlien I was discharged over 
there la.st May. I wrole liim a letter, and I got no acknowledgment at all. 

Cliairman IValsh. Now. liave you any other comment to make upon th<‘ con- 
<lilions of your employment? 

Mr. KrssEr.i.. 3'be worliing i-onditions, Hie u'ay (iiey are (ml in tliere, lliey 
liave wliat is called tlie cabinet. 

Chidrnian Walsh. Wind is llial? 

Mr. Uu.s.siii.L. 'file caliinet; it Is a condensed board—rather it is more like 
a switch board witli tlie in.strunienis cut in on tables. The men are placed 
too clo.se togethei-; you liave no room lo work, and it is discomfort to try to 
work, crowded up in ^mg rows. It is dangerotis also; if there was a lire you 
would not be able to get out of the rpoin, and it is too hot in the summer time. 

Chairman WAi..sit. To what (‘Xteiit would yon say now that the dissatisfac- 
lion which you express luu-e exists among the men of the Postal Telegraph 
.ser\ice in tids city? 

Mr. ltus,SELi.. 3'o a general exienl. 

Cliairman Wai.kh. To a general exienl ? 

Mr. Rus.sicll. I do not believe mysi'lf iiersonally tliat there are two men 
in the oilice satisfied with llio conditions. 

Chairman Wai sii. How many men are in the office? 

•Mr. Hussia.i.. Well, that I don’t know; tliere are possilily ;i()0 men. 

Chairman Wal.sh. You think there are 300 men? 

Mr. Russell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions, genllemen? 

Commissioner Atshton. You are on the extra list, .Mr. Russell? 

Mr. Russell. I am; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Tiiat is all; you will be exeusial. 

SUriMJijrENTAKV S'l'ATEMK.XTP 


In regard to the short reliiT periods, it sometiini's iiapiKuis that a great 
many employees do get sliort reliefs, Imt it is tlie time it takes to get one. I 
can not recnll one instance wlieri' I liave reipiested a relief and reivived same 
M'itliin an hour of tlie tinu' the r(‘quest was |ffes(Mdt‘d, nor do I know of .su<‘h 
a ease. 

W. 3'. Russell. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. S. P. AUBRAY. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your name’/ 

Mr. Aubrav. S. P. .Yuhray. 

Cliairman Wadsh. And what Is your husiiiess? 

Mr. Aubraal Teiogrnpiie,r. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you followed Uiut busiuess? 
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Mr. Aibiiay. Fourteen years. 

(Jlmirimm Walsh. Are you eniployorl us ii tetegriipli operator liy the Postal 
TeleftrapU Co.? 

Mr. Aubbay. Yes, sir. 

.sOhalrnian Walsh. How loiif! liave you been la the employ of that company? 

Mr. Ai bbay. This last time, I have ht'en with the I'oAal for about eight 
months. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Are you a married man or single? 

Mr. .At'bbay. Single. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Mr. Iteynolds, the general manager of the Postal Tele¬ 
graph Co., testified niion yesterday that there was no dlssatisfn<dhm among 
the I'ostal telegraphers and no complaints as to wages, hours, or conditions. 
What do you have to say as to that ? 

Mr. Attbkay. Well, I have heen dissatisfii'd iiractically all my life with the 
telegraphers’ conditions in the telegraph eomimny, and that is the reason I 
Btruck in 1907. 

There was an operator came around this morning, he was a half minute 
late, and they laid him off and made him wait until his turn came, lie signed 
tile list with the rest of those who were laid off. lie lost about three or four 
liours before ho got on again. 

The short relief Is another tiling tliat I do not think is right. You can not 
get out at all, up there, hardly any more. 

Chairman Waf.sh. How about lunch relief and meal relief? 

Mr. Aubbay. Well, I have worked U]) there from S.SO to 15 and I o’clock In 
the afternoon without getting out at lunch. 

Chairman Walsh. .\re yon a member of tlie Commercial I’elegraphcrs’ 
Union? 

Mr. Aubbay. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you belong to any organization witliin tlie Postal 
Telegi’aph Co.? 

Mr. Aubbay. Yes; there is an ttssoclation that you are supposed to Join 
when you go to work for tlie company. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you sign up in that ; do you belong to tliat? 

Mr. Arim.tY. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman WALsit. Why has that not bet a used as a means of presenting any 
grievances that yon may have? 

Mr. Aubbay. I have never seen it used. I don’t tlilnk it lias heen. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do yon know’ of any reason why it is not used? 

Mr. Aubb.vy. No; I do not. I do not lliink tliat tliere is anybody tliat has 
enongli nerve to ri'gisler a kick after tliey are oni'e discharged or air any 
matters out. 

Cliairman WAi.sjr. Wiiat is yonr wage? 

Mr. Aubbay. Eighty dollars. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Eighty dollars a montli? 

Mr. Aubbay. Yes, sir. 

(lhairman Walsh. Do you work full time? 

Mr. Aubbay. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men arc at work in that oflice where yoti work? 

Mr. Aubbay. I think ahont 1500 or -lot) men. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many of them get in full time per month? 

Mr. Aubbay. There are 151) or so on tlie extra list right now. Tlio regular 
men generally make full tliiio, hut some of tliem don’t make full time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Arc yon on the extra list? 

Mr. Aubbay. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. AVhat do you earn on the extra list; wliat are your actual 
earnings? j, 

Mr. Aubbay. Kometimes I have heen making ahont IfGO a month or lower. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Sixty? 

Mr. Aubiliy. Y’ou have to wait around there about 12 or 14 hours ii day to 
make that. I waited tliere. 

Clmlrnian Walsh. Have yon any other comment to make? 

Mr. Aubbay. None that I can think of at present. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the amount of work you do? 

Mr. Aubbay. Yes; regarding the average yon are suposed to do; 25 our 
limit; not less than that in the daytime, and night letters are three times as 
long as the regular ten-word day messages, and you are required to do as 
many an hour, I thluk, as you are of the regular day messages. If you don’t 
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do it yoxi have got to tell them the ivason wli.v, etc., and they praetloaily act so 
a man is up a tree half the time. 'I'ln'ro is chance to “lay down” and lliey 
liave the nerve to ask you “ why.” 

Ch.'ilrman W.m-sh. Take the rank and file of (he men Ihei’e, of all tlie em¬ 
ployees thei'e, and state whetlier or not, from your contact with them and your 
talks with them, the ftict is that they are satisfied with the conditions or dis¬ 
satisfied. 

Mr. Auiihay. 1 never hearil a man say in my life that he was satisfied in the 
telegraph business. 

’ Chairman W.m.sh. Does (hat obtain in your ofilce? 

Jlr. Auhb.vy. What is that? 

(’hairnian WAi.sir. Does that obtain in the Postal ofiice where you work now? 

Mr. Aubuay. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aisiito.x. Who is the ofiicer that you are immediately under 
in the office here? 

Jlr. Ai'bk.vy. Mr. Tom Power.s, chief operator. There are stweral under him. 
There is a chief to each division and there ar<' alxuit five or six divisions. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. A telegrapher wouhl not ordinarily go to the presi¬ 
dent of the company with a grievance? 

Mr. Avbbay. No; he would not get that far. 

Commissioner Aishton. lie would deal with the chief operator? 

Mr. Aitbkay. I.uck.v to get a <hanc<> to talk to him once in a whih". 

Commissioner Aisitto.y. As a niatler of fact, ilo the operators talk (o hitn? 

Mr. Aubuay. Yes. 

Commissioner Aisirrox. You Iiave in yonr own case, have yon? 

-Mr. Aubu.vy. Y('s; personally Mr. Powers is a nice follow, I tidnk. 

Commissioner Atshtoa'. If you h.ivo any kick coming about sometliing or 
otlier, you xion't hesitate to go to him, do you? 

Mr. Aiu!Uay. No ; oh, no. 

Connni.ssioner Aisiitox. lie do('s not hesilate to correct it? 

Mr. Aubuay. I made a wrong statement idumt gfdng to him. He would he 
all right to go to, l>ut 1 have never gone to any of (he higher ofiiclals. 

Comndssioner Ai.vjrro.\. It is nol cusiomary to do that, geiu'rally? 

Mr. Ai'uuay. You arc fflot supposed to take anylhing oviw tiu'ir lieail. 

Commissioner Aishton. Invarialdy tlu-y settle matters on some kind of a fair 
basis, do they? 

Mr. .Auusray. M'ell, I have never Itad any troubles—that is, in ri'gard to being 
discharged or anything like tliat—uith (he Postal. 

(.’ommlssioner Aishton. You heard a good deal of the testimony here, at one 
time or another, aliont brutal treatment by tlie chief operators. Is that cus¬ 
tomary in the ofiice ui) there? 

Mr. ArnuAY. Well, it is liy llieir iietty cliiefs under idni. 

Commissioner Aishton. What? , 

Jlr. Aubuay. Sarcastic remarks, and .so fortli. 

Commissioner Aishton. The operators iie\er iiiaki" llu' sarcastii* remarks— 
(lie chU'f operators? 

Mr. Aubuay. No; well, if (lic.v do they are liable to lie ilismissed. 

Commissioner Aishton. 1 think that hardly needs comnienl. How about 
punctuality? Yon .spoke of a feliow being set liack on account of not being on 
time. 

Mr. Auiihay. He was not on time. He was late a half minute and he got 
laid off a coni>le of lionrs. ' • 

Commissioner Aishton. Three hundred enpiloyeos, (he nuinher you testified 
to tliere. If they were late a half a minute that would be loO minutes, about 
two hour.s and a liiilf? 

Mr. Aubuay. If each one was. 

Commissioner Aishton. Two and a half lioui-s*' 

Mr. Atniu.tY. Yes; two and a half hours. 

Commissioner Aishton. If there tvere not sonie .strict rules about punctuality 
tlicre would lie a gi'eat deal of confusion, and Interruption of business, and all 
(hat kind of thing, wouldn't thei'e? 

Mr. Aiiiiiav. I acknowledge that; but you lake a city like Chicago; if you 
are walking down to work or If you are riding, yon can't help it if the street 
car gets stopped or the bridge opens, can yon? 

Connni.ssioner Aishton. lint sliould not jirovisions be made to get down in 
time, tlie same as anybody el.se? 

38819°—S. Doc. 11.-., 01-1—vol 10-2.1 
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Ml'. -luuK.iY. A majorily <if workiiij; people don’t make it a nilo to get there 
onl.v Just about on time. Tliat Is the way I have always done. 

Commissioner Aishton. If they are iate tiiey are bound to get it in Itie neek? 

.Mr. Afiiiuv. Yes. 

Commissioner Aisiito.n. I tliink tlmt is all. 

Cliairman W'.vi.sii. Well, you were subpaumed to come liere—your superior 
odicer was; the sulipiena was left with your chief operat6r. 

Mr. Ariiit-w. Well, tliey didn't give it to me. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. You were .subpieuaed directly? 

Mr. .Vriiii.w. Jlr. rowers called me over ami a gentleman up there told me » 
to come up here. He siiowed me a suiilaena and kept It himself. 

Cliairman M'.vi.sii. You are on tlio extra list, are you, Mr. Aubray? 

Mr. Arr.irw. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connkh.. Why don't you belong to the union? 

.Mr. .\ 111 UVY. Well, it is not very good policy; you couldn't work for tlie Uostal 
if you did ; if you lielotigcd to the union tiefore you went, and if they knew, I 
don’t tliink you would slay Ihcre very long. They wouldn’t allow you to wia-k 
tliere, I don’t tliliik. 

Coniiiiissioncr d'Conxku.. If lliat condition did not prevail and tliere was 
no opiiosition from tlic coiniiaiiy. would you hold menihcrsliip in tlie union’' 

Mr. .\nai.\Y. I would if I could; in fact, I know it would lu'otect a person, 

Cliairiiiaii A\ Ai.sii. That is ail. You may lie excused. 

.Mr. Varrington. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. THOMAS L. YARRINGTON, 

CImirniiin IV.vi.sii. What i.s your iiaiiie? 

Mr. YAiiKiA'iiToN. 'i'liomas L. Varringlon. 

Clmlriuaii Wai.sh. Where do you reside'.' 

Mr. Y’aiiri.xotox. Cliicago at present, 

Cliairiiiaii Wai.sh. Wliat luisino.s.s are you in? 

Mr. Y’AKiu.xirroN. T’ele.graidier. 

Chairman IVai.sh. How long liave ycoi Iiceii a teie.graiilicr’.' 

Mr. Yahrixoton. For four years. 

CImirnian Wai.sh. You are employed .liy wliat company now'; 

Mr. Y'arih.no'I'o.v. Tlie Toslal. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long Iiave you been in the employ of (liat ^■omllau.v? 

Mr. Yarkixctox. One year in Cliicago. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What wago.s do you receive? 

Mr. Yarki.xoto.n'. Eiglify-iive dollars. 

Chairman IVai.sh. Are you on tlie extra list or regular? 

Mr. Y’arri.mitox. llegiilar. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ho yoti get in full time? 

Mr. Yaurixutox. Yes; 1 have been since I liave been on tin' regular. 

Chairman W.ti.str. Mr. Keynohl.s, the general manager of the I'ostal, teslilied 
here yeslcnlay that there was no dissatisfaction among Ihe i’ostal telegraphers, 
and tliat there was no conipluints as to wages and liours or conditions. Wliat 
do you say as to tliis? 

Mr. Yarri.xotox. Why, there is a coniplaint, 1 think, among all Ihe employees. 

Chairman Vi’ai.sh. I will ask you, first, wliellier or not there is satisfaction 
or di.ssatisfaclion in tlie rank and tile of Ihe eiiiiilo.vce,s of Chicago—in the 
Chicago ollico o( Ihe Postal Telegraidi Co,? 

Mr. Yarrixutox. Dissatisfaction. 

Chairiiian M’ai.sh. Is tliat widespread and general or siioradic? 

Mr. Y'arrinutox. Ocneral. 

Chalrnuin Wai.sh. I wish you would iiroceed and state into Ihe record liero 
wliat yon find to he the caiise.'t of that dissatisfaction. 

Mr. YAKiu.xG'ro.N. Well, one of the cliief tilings i,s tliat at the Western Union 
they furnish typewriters to the employees, and at tlie I’ostal we have to rent 
our own. 

Chairman M’.vi.sii. Wliat does it cost you? 

Mr. Yarrixutox. Well, it is all according to tlie make of tho typewriter and 
wlietlicr it is new or old. About on an average of S!2.."i() a montli, I sliould say. 

Commissioner O’Co.xxKi.r.. You rent them from tlie Postal Co. 

Mr. Yarrinotox. No, not directly; no, sir. We cun rent them from anybody. 

Commissioner O’Coxxell. Does tlio Postal Co. liave machines to rent to tlie 
men? 
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Mr. Vabkixgton. Xo, sir. 

Clialriniin Walsh. Now, proceed and give wlmt you iniglit say were liic 
C!iuso.s of (iissatisfactiou? 

Mr. ^ AKitiNOTox. Woli, 1 tidnk tiie main cause of di.ssatisfactlou Is that the 
o|)(>j'alor.4 consiiior tiiemseivcs underpaid, and tliat tiie speetling-up .sysleiii is, I 
■tiiink, run into tiie fg:ound. 

C'iiairman AVat-sh. .lust de-scriiie wind tiiat is; wliat plan, if any, tliere is 
about it 7 

' Mr. Yariiington. Tliut. is, the Tostal, for in.stance, tliey reiiuire you to 
.hanille 25 messages an hour regardless of your aitllity or your rating or—tlial. 
’ is. Hie money you receive, tiie salary, or wires worked on. Some of Hie wires 
are faster tlian ollier.s, and you can do more on tlieni, and tliat is one of Hie 
in.iastiees, I tidnk. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat do you have to say as to tiie meal and sliort-relief 
time? 

Jlr. y.vuiiJNOTox. Well, tliey Iiavo no regular time for giving you a slan t relief 
or liineli relief. 

t’liairinan Wai.sh. Is tliere any complaint on tiie part of the men; does tliat 
make it dillicnlt for tlieni or otlierwiseV 

Mr. Yaiii!in(iti.in. Tliat does in tiie summer time only. In Hie wintertime 
Inisiiie.ss falls off, and tliey get their Itincli relief, Init the sliort relief is almost 
imkiiown ill tlic Postal. 

Cliairman Wai..sh. Do your men coniiilain aliout tliat? 

Mr. Yarhi.n'Oton. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. I.s it a subject of complaint? 

■Mr. Y.tiiiUNiiro.N'. It is alway.s. 

Cliairiiiaii W.VL.sit. Yon were sidipieuaeil lo appear liere and teslify lids 
nllernoon? 

Mr. YAiiidMiTON. Yes, sir. 

Cliairiiian IVai.sh. Do you know wliellier or not a siiiiiiunia was left wiHi Hie 
ebief? 

.Mr. Yahki.noto.n. Tliey gave it to me. 

Cliairman yVAi.sii. lie .gave it to you? 

iitr. Yaiiiii.mitoa. Yc.^. 

Ciiairniaii W.ai.sh. Are you a meniber of aii.v lalior organization? 

■Mr. YAituixoToN. I am not. 

Cliairiiiaii Wai.su. Of tiie Coininereiai Telegrapliers? 

Mr. Yatikixotox. .Yo, sir. 

Cliairman Wai.su. Now, altentlon lias lieen calied to tiie fact Hiat tliere is 
.some sort of organization williiii Hie innployees of Hie Postal Telegrapli Co. 
Are you a memlier of Hiat? 

Mr. Yaiuii.mho.v. I am not. 1 have never lieen invited to be a nieinber. 

Cliairman AVai.sii. Has your attention been called to it in any way? 

Mr. Yakrinoto.v. No, sir. * 

t.'liairiuan Wai.sh. Would yon know liow to join? 

.Mr. Yaukinoton. No, sir. 

Cliairman W.vi..sn. Do you know who tiie ollicers are? 

Mr. YAitiii.Mi'rox. I would not know wiio to go to. 

Cliairiiiaii Walsh. Did you ever liear of that as a means of iiresenting a 
grievance to your eniiiloyer? 

Jlr. Yabiiinoto.n. No; I did mil. 

tiliairnian A\ .ai.sh. How are grievances pre.sented to your enipioyers in your 
company? • 

Mr. Yaiiiiinoto.v. If the oiH'rators liave any grievances Hioy go to tiie cliief 
operator. Tliat is tiie ollicial we are under. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliese matters tliat yon coniplaiii of. Hie matter of uiider- 
pa.v, the matter of improper relief periods ami speeding-up proce.ss. working 
conditions, Iiuve tliey lieen presented to your employer liy anyone? 

Mr, Yarhinoto.x. I do not know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliy do you not complain about it? 

Mr. Y.AKiii.NiiTON. Well, I don't know. It is a case of wliere it seems lo me 
tliey will make it hard for you all Hie time it you do make a complaint like 
tliat, you know'. 

Chnlrnian Walsh. Do you know of anybody that lias complained? You say 
it Is generally all the men who complain about it. Do you know of any tliat 
have complained to the cliief operator? 
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Mv. Yahkinoton. No, sir; I do iiol. The.v lire more or less iifriiid to. I think. 

(Joiumis-sloner O’C’o.nnki.i.. I'o Hie men fear if they would eotiiplaiii iilinut 
some Bfievunees that it would he i hareted up against them? 

Mr. YAitEiNtiTON. Yes, sir. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connki.i.. And they are liable to lit' discharged or not sliown 
the proiier opportunities of advancement? c 

Mr. Y\vmu.N'uro.\. Y'es, sir; I think that if anything ever came up lliat was 
•si'flous enough to warrant them tliat they would liold that against you. 

Connnlssiotier O'C’oxnki.i,. You say you are not a member of itie iinioti? 

Mr. YAitiiiNOTON. No, sir. 

Comtnissiotier O'CoNVKi.t.. Were yott ever a memher? 

Mr. Yakkinoton. No, sir. 

Connnissiotier O'Oon.vki.i. Why not? 

]\Ir. Y'AttitiNOTOX. Well, neillier one of the telegraiili companies recognize it, 
atid you cati’t work for them If you are a metnlier. 

Gotmnissloner O’CoNNEi.r,. Then yon are not a metnlier simply hecaitse you 
would lose .your position, tliat is your idea of it? 

Mr. Y’ahrinoto.n. YT's, sir. 

<;otnmi.s.sioner O’Conaei.i.. You say .von are reiinired to siuid t!."i mes.sages— 
I tliink you etill it nuinhers: you mean a message regardless of the number of 
words eotitalned therein? 

Mr. I'ahki-miton. Yes, sir. 

(.'ommlsslotier 0 '('onM':i.i,. You don't liaiidle the night lellergrams in Ha* 
I’ostal the same as the Western ftiion? 

Mr. Y.mirixgto.n. Yes. 

(Commissioner O'CoNXKi.r.. Yott do liatidle tiight letters? 

Mr. Yauhincto.x. Yes. 

Coinmissioner O’Co.v.nki.i.. Tbo.se usually all run beyond tlie 10 words? 

Mr. YAiutt.NCToN. They are etpial to about three day me.ssages. 

Gomniissioner O'Co.wni.i.. Kqtial to three day message.s? 

Mr. Yarrixotox. Regular business; yes. 

(.'otntnissioner O’Coxxki.i.. You would be expected to .semi L’-l of lliose in an 
hour? 

Mr. Y'arrixotox. Yes, sir, > 

Commissioner O'Coxxei.l. .lust the same as you are Ha' re.gular day me.s¬ 
sages? 

Jlr. Y'ARtuxGTOX. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Coxxei.i.. J.s llitit jiossihle? 

Mr. YAitttiXGTO.x. It is possible if you are on a fast wire and work at top¬ 
most speed. If you are not. it is iiractieally iniiiossihle to do Hie .same thing. 

Commissioner (TCoxxni.i.. Kuppo.se operating the same wire in tlio evening 
that ,vou operate in tlio daylime, and attemiit to setal L’o of the Itl-word on 
this wire during the day, "lal iti Hie evening wlicn tlie lettergrams come oti. 
ciieruting the same wire, how would it be? 

Mr. Yakiuxoton. It can be done, all right ; but it ruslies you to do tliat? 

Commissioner O’Coxxki.t,. What general eflect have you noticed that tliis 
speeding up has liad on Hie physical make-up of the operators there—-their 
mental and nervous condition? 

Mr. Y'ARRixfiTo.x. Well, I think it unnerves them to work very long at Hie 
business. The faster the work tlie .sooner Hiey get what they call “ telegraiih- 
ers’ cramp ” in their hand. 

Commissioner (VCox.xkI.i,. When they get Hiat, Hint has a sort of rlienmatic 
t'ffeet in their Ungers? 

Mr. Yarbinoton. Yea, sir. 

Conmii.ssioner O'Conxki.v.. .\nd preveiils tlieir working and moving their 
lingers? 

Mr. Yabhington. Yes. 

Comtnissloncr C’Co.N'NKi.r,. And are operators usually troubled wllh tliat? 

Mr. Yareingtox. Well, not a great deal. You tire liable to got It any time 
if you are in the business long enough, I think. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you noticed the etfect on the female oiieru- 
tors, particularly? 

Mr. Yarbinoton. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Whether there is a similar effect as it has oh the 
men, more or less? 

Mr. Y'akbinoton. No; I have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there many ladies employed where you are? 
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JIi-. Yaiibinc.to.n’. Well, there nre quite ii few. 

(;<iinmi?i.sii)iier O'Conneu.. As ((iterators? 

Mr. Y.\HRiN(iTON. Ves. 

('((niml.s.sloner O’Connell. Do wase.s run the same as the nuui? 

•Mr. Yauki.vgton. Yes; If they ean do the worU. 

(Joumil.ssioiKtr O’Coinell. I mean do tliey get the same amount of pay? 

Mr. Yauiii.noton. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they run eighty, tlie same us yours, or elghty- 
iive, or wliatever it was? 

' Jlr. Y.miri.ngton. If tliey con do tlie work, yes. 

(’ommissloner O’tktNNEi.r.. You graduated from tills waiting list into tlio 
liermanent employement tliere? 

Mr. Y'ahuinuton. Well, I have been here a year in Cliicugo. I liavo h(>en 
iiore longer than almost anyhody on the waiting list. 

Commissioner O’Con.nell. Tills waiting list, the men come around ever.v 
morning, tlie same nnmlier, or do so many come tliis morning, and so many 
Tlie next morning, and so on? 

Mr. Yaiuunoton. Tlmy all sliow up every morning. 

Commissioner O'Connell. 'Tliere are so many, say ‘25, that come and look 
for work in tlie mornings? 

i\Ir. YAaKiNc.TON. Well, ahout 35 now. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. .Vhout 35 now? 

Mr. YAniiiNOTON. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. 'Tliey come every mornin.g ahoul 8 o’clock? 

Mr. Yahiitnoton. From 8 to 10. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. And slay around from 8 to 10, and lli(>n do (liey 
go away and come hack some time later in tlie day? 

Mr. YAiiRiNoioN. Tliey go away aliout 12.30, because linsiness falls off 
in tlio afternoon, and tliey sliow up again at night, mayhe 5 to 7.30; (h(‘y are 
suiiposed to wait until 7..‘i0 at niglit before tliey are dismissed. 

Commissioner O'Connet.l. How many Iiours do tlmy wait alto.getlier during 
tlio day, coming in at 8 and 10 and 12, and so on, around tliere, live or .six 
iiours waiting? 

Mr. Y.vrrixcton. Duriii.g tlie wintertline wo gmierally wait from 12 to 15 
hours. 

Commi.ssioiier D'Connei.i,. Wait from 12 lo 15 hours a day? 

Mr. Y.yRRiNOTON. 5'es. 

(’omnilssioner O’Connell. You are liable to get just a lialf liour's work dur¬ 
ing fliat time? 

Mr. Yarrinoton. Anywliere from an lumr to tliree or four iiours during tlie 

daj'. 

Commissioner O'Connell. .Vre tliere many of tlie men who are taken on per¬ 
manently from tins waiting list? , 

Mr. Yarrington. No; not since winter is over. 

Commissioner O'Connell. 'Tliere are more men wlio iiave lieen on tills wait¬ 
ing list ever.v day, day after day, this number of iiours, coniinually, for montlis? 

Mr. Yarrington. Yes. 

(’omniissioiier O'Connell. And ('iirn prolialily an Imur or an lioiir and a lialf, 
or proiialily two or tliree iiours’ wages during tliat time? 

Mr. Yarrington. 'They are doing a little lietter now. Business is lieller tlian 
it has been all winter. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wiiy is it—wliy do yoii suppo.s^ tlie men Iiang 
around tliat way for that work? Couldn't tliey take up some otlier tiling and 
probably it would lie more profitable to them? What is tliere about tlie busi¬ 
ness that they simply come around day in and day out, nionth in and month out 
for such small wages? 

Sir. Yaruingto.n. I don’t know. Some of Ihein feel that tli(\v could not make 
as much money in another busiiu'.ss ns llii'y can in tliis. When the business is 
go(Hl they can make more nioiK'y in tliis business tban they can otlierwise. 

Commissioner O'Connell. 'They aiipiirently tliink tluw would not have to 
work at any otlier business to iiiako tis iiuicli as if they only worked two or 
thr(*e hours, is that the Ith'a? 

Sir. Yarrington. Those nre the extra men, and they lielieve that when Imsi- 
iiess is good they can make pretty gmul money. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they men usually of families or single men? 

Mr. Yarrington. They are about divided; some of tliem are married. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a married mau? 
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Mr. Yarsinoto.n. No. 

Coiumissioner O'Co.nnki,].. iNi you know liow these iniUTieil men live on tliiit 
wage there, on this wtiilliig list? 

Mr. Yakmnqton. I do not. 

(ionimi.ssioner i)'(' oa ei.i.. Hiiven’t »;iven that mutter any investi^tation? 

Mr. Yakkino'ion. No. I know a majority o( them Imd /in awful hard time all 
tlirough tile wintei'; iuirdly any of them made full time. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. IhH\s tlie company furnisli a iiiace for tliese men to 
sit during tlie day al tlie ottiee? 

Mr. Y'AHRfNOTON. A waltliiK room; it is very small, ami I think insanitary. 

Commissioner (i'CoN.vEU.. Any comforts there at all, any loungiiift places? 

Mr. V.vam.vcTo.s. .\o. 

Commi.ssioner o'<,'on'.nei.i.. l.io tliey furnisli chairs, easy chair.s, or roi-kint; 
clialrs, or benclies? 

Mr. Yakbinoton. .No; furnish just plain wooden cliairs. 

(iommissioner O'Con.veli.. r>o tliey furnisli ice water in the summer time? 

Jlr. Yakktnoto.n. Yes; in llie operatinj; room, not tlie waitiiiR room. 

Commissioner Aish ton. This waiting list is really men set'king omiiloymenl, 
is it not? 

Mr. Y'arrinoton. No; tliey liave employment, lint it is an emergency list, you 
know. They are used when the regular men can't handle the husiness. 'I'hat 
is tlie only time Ihey are calieii to work, is wlien tlmre is an overllow of imsi- 
ness and exira men are used and day lunch relief, and so fortii. Sometimes 
they are called in for .5 and 10 niinute.s and then sent hack to tlie waiting 
room. 

Commi.s,sioner Aistrro.v. When the regular Joli is oiien, tliey are selected from 
I Ills waiting lisl? 

■Ifr. Yakbino'io.v. Yes. 

Commissioner .Iisiiton-. You worked on the I’oslal a year hero? 

.Mr. VAinti.MiTo.v. In Chicago; .yes. 

Coiiimis.sioner AT.sirro.s. In tliat year did you ever pre.sent a grievance, a 
kick to the cliief oiierator, the ollh-er that reiiro.sented him? 

Mr. YArniiNoTo.v. Why, no; I never have. 

Commissioner Aiairro.v. Did you liave any rea.son tn ? 

.Mr. Yahhi.miton. Yes; I have liad lotrt of reasons, 

Commi.ssioner Ai.shto.n. t)n account of lids speeding up? 

Mr. Y'abmnc.ton'. And not lieing aide to make hut eery little lime during I he 
winter. 

Cominis.sioner Aishtox. That was when you were on the waiting list ? 

Mr. Yabrinoton. That Is when I was on the wailing list. 

Conimissioner .\isiitox. Have you kiioivn of any other eiiiiiloyees making 
complaints to .votir olheers during this ,vear? 

Mr. Yarri.niito.n. No, sii;,; I have not. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. You liave not? 

Mr. Yariii.noton. No, sir. The wailing list lias a rate of pay and competition ; 
during the winter tlie only kick that 1 rememher we did make at all was Unit 
he should give us more time, I tliink, ami if he would lay off some of the 
married women employees wliose liiishands are working as tolegraplicrs in the 
same oHice on ro.gular and making full lime. 

Commissioner Atsu'ro.v. Preference wins given to the married people In the 
ofllce? 

Mr. YARRiNOTpN. They have regular po.sillons; yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Many of these regular positions were men that had 
been in the oflice for a good nian,v years, employees that liad hemi in the service 
of the Postal a goinl many years? 

Mr. Yarrinoton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishto.n. Quite a number? 

Mr. Yarkinoto.n. Y'es. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I'iiat is all. You may he evcinsed. 

Mr. Emer.son. 


TESTIMONY OF CLAKENCE E. EMEESON. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlial is your inline, please? 

Mr. Emebso.s. Clarence E, Emerson. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliut is your business? 

Mr. Emerson. Telegrapher. 
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Chairman Walmh. With what company arc you employed? 

Mr. Kmkbson. The Postal. 

Clmirman Walsh. How long have you been with the Po.stul Telegnitih Co.? 

Air. Emerson. Seven months liere. 

(Jhairtnan Walsh. Are you a member of tlie Commercial Telegrapliers' Union ? 

Mr. E.MER.SON. No, ^slr. 

Chairman \Val.sh. Were you subpa!nae<l to apix'ar here as a wltnes.s to-day? 

Mr. EiiERSON. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wa.s your sul)poena left with Hie chief operator. 

Air. Emerson. Ye.s; lie gave it to me. 

Clialrinan AVat.sh. He gave it to you? 

Mr. Emerson. Yes. 

Ctialrman Walsh. Air. Reynolds, Hie general manager of Hie Postal Tele¬ 
graph Co., testilied upon yesterday that there was no dissatisfaction aiiiong the 
Postal Co.’s employees, no complaint as to wages, hours of service, coinlitions of 
their work. AVliat have you to say as to that? 

Air. Emerson. Well, I think the men that were up liere liefore liave covereil it 
.hist about riglit. 

Cliairiuan Walsh. 1 would like to get personally from you, if you will. 
fii'.st, la there dissatisfaction generally or oHierwise in your olhce? 

Air. Kmerso.n. Well, there is; yes. 

Clialriiiaii AValsh. Upim wliat is the dissati.sfaetioii ha.sed, if yon know? 

Air. Emerson. Weil, that is small pay and the time that the men were getting 
in. Hie way Hint they have to wait around to get work. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, as to relief iiours, are tlie.v satisfactory or oHier- 
V. ise—relief periods? 

Air. E.MERSON. Why, they get tlierii when they get time to give them, when 
fliey get around to it; wlien they get men they give It to them. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is there complaint tiiat those liours are not siitlicieiit, that 
those periods are not sulliclerit? 

Air. Emerso.v. Well, you put in a liid for a short relief, and you probably get 
it ill an hour and a half or two hours. For lunch relief- 

Cliairman Walsh. Is there complaint among the men about that? 

Air. Emerson. A’es. 

Chairman Walsh. A’oii heard the testimony of .Mr. Russell here, the first wit¬ 
ness, about the way Hie operators worked—that is, their proximity to each 
oHier. AVhat do yon have to say as to Hiat? 

Air. Emerson. Well, they .iiist—it is Hie same way he stated; it is Hie niglit 
work you do, aliout two or three hours sucli work. 

Cliaii-niaii Walsh. I giie.ss you don't uiiderstiiiid me. He made .some eom- 
plaiiit aliout the operators being crowded and not place enough for them to 
work in. 

Air. Eslerson. AVell. Hi.it is in wliat ttioy call ,the cabinet. It is a very 
crowded place to work. 

Chairnmn AValsh. How many oiierators work in the cabinet? 

Afr, E.MERSON. AA’hy. I Hiink .AO of Hiein. 

Cliairiiian Walsh. Are you on Uic extra list? 

Air. Emerson. Yes. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. And wliat is your wage rale per moiitli? 

Air. Emerson. Eighty dollars. 

Clmirman Walsh. And liow iiiiuli do you make? AA'Iiat are vour actual 
earnings? 

Air. Emerson. AA’oll, all this winter I have been making from .I.IO to .f-l.A a 
month. 

Cliairman AA’^alsh. AVhat do you make now? 

Air. Emerson. Well, I make nearly full time. 

Chairman Walsh. Business, apparently, is iUcking up n good deal lately? 

Air. Emerson. Yes; It is. 

Chuirnian Walsh. AA’'hat were you going to say when I interrupted you aliout 
tlie amount of work Hint was required to lie done? 

Air. Emerson. Well, on the wires in tiu' daytime you are supposed to do 25 
an hour, the same as at night, no matter who you work with or what wires 
you are on. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a complaint on Hie part of the men in regard to 
the amount of work they are required to do? 
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Mr. Yarsinoto.n. No. 

Coiumissioner O'Co.nnki,].. iNi you know liow these iniUTieil men live on tliiit 
wage there, on this wtiilliig list? 

Mr. Yakmnqton. I do not. 

(ionimi.ssioner i)'(' oa ei.i.. Hiiven’t »;iven that mutter any investi^tation? 

Mr. Yakkino'ion. No. I know a majority o( them Imd /in awful hard time all 
tlirough tile wintei'; iuirdly any of them made full time. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. IhH\s tlie company furnisli a iiiace for tliese men to 
sit during tlie day al tlie ottiee? 

Mr. Y'AHRfNOTON. A waltliiK room; it is very small, ami I think insanitary. 

Commissioner (i'CoN.vEU.. Any comforts there at all, any loungiiift places? 

Mr. V.vam.vcTo.s. .\o. 

Commi.ssioner o'<,'on'.nei.i.. l.io tliey furnisli chairs, easy chair.s, or roi-kint; 
clialrs, or benclies? 

Mr. Yakbinoton. .No; furnish just plain wooden cliairs. 

(iommissioner O'Con.veli.. r>o tliey furnisli ice water in the summer time? 

Jlr. Yakktnoto.n. Yes; in llie operatinj; room, not tlie waitiiiR room. 

Commissioner Aish ton. This waiting list is really men set'king omiiloymenl, 
is it not? 

Mr. Y'arrinoton. No; tliey liave employment, lint it is an emergency list, you 
know. They are used when the regular men can't handle the husiness. 'I'hat 
is tlie only time Ihey are calieii to work, is wlien tlmre is an overllow of imsi- 
ness and exira men are used and day lunch relief, and so fortii. Sometimes 
they are called in for .5 and 10 niinute.s and then sent hack to tlie waiting 
room. 

Commi.s,sioner Aistrro.v. When the regular Joli is oiien, tliey are selected from 
I Ills waiting lisl? 

■Ifr. Yakbino'io.v. Yes. 

Commissioner .Iisiiton-. You worked on the I’oslal a year hero? 

.Mr. VAinti.MiTo.v. In Chicago; .yes. 

Coiiimis.sioner AT.sirro.s. In tliat year did you ever pre.sent a grievance, a 
kick to the cliief oiierator, the ollh-er that reiiro.sented him? 

Mr. YArniiNoTo.v. Why, no; I never have. 

Commissioner Aiairro.v. Did you liave any rea.son tn ? 

.Mr. Yahhi.miton. Yes; I have liad lotrt of reasons, 

Commi.ssioner Ai.shto.n. t)n account of lids speeding up? 

Mr. Y'abmnc.ton'. And not lieing aide to make hut eery little lime during I he 
winter. 

Cominis.sioner Aishtox. That was when you were on the waiting list ? 

Mr. Yabrinoton. That Is when I was on the wailing list. 

Conimissioner .\isiitox. Have you kiioivn of any other eiiiiiloyees making 
complaints to .votir olheers during this ,vear? 

Mr. Yarri.niito.n. No, sii;,; I have not. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. You liave not? 

Mr. Yariii.noton. No, sir. The wailing list lias a rate of pay and competition ; 
during the winter tlie only kick that 1 rememher we did make at all was Unit 
he should give us more time, I tliink, ami if he would lay off some of the 
married women employees wliose liiishands are working as tolegraplicrs in the 
same oHice on ro.gular and making full lime. 

Commissioner Atsu'ro.v. Preference wins given to the married people In the 
ofllce? 

Mr. YARRiNOTpN. They have regular po.sillons; yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Many of these regular positions were men that had 
been in the oflice for a good nian,v years, employees that liad hemi in the service 
of the Postal a goinl many years? 

Mr. Yarrinoton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishto.n. Quite a number? 

Mr. Yarkinoto.n. Y'es. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I'iiat is all. You may he evcinsed. 

Mr. Emer.son. 


TESTIMONY OF CLAKENCE E. EMEESON. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlial is your inline, please? 

Mr. Emebso.s. Clarence E, Emerson. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliut is your business? 

Mr. Emerson. Telegrapher. 
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Commissioner Aishton. Did you ever get a truly .sniislaetory (umlUioii imy- 
wliere or In any oeeupatlonV 
Mr. Kmehson. No; I have not, In tlie telegrapli husinoss. 

Commissioner Aishton. Ml’. Kmorson, you lienrrt soim’ toslimony Ikm o (o I lie 
effect there was .S.'S men on tlie waiting ll.st orilinarily? 

Mr. Kherson. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sioner Ai.siiton. Tliat is about l iglil ? 

Mr. Ksikrso.n. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And tliere are alioiit iiOO men in ilie olliee? 

Sir. Emerson. Aliout tlnit, I .slnmld Judge. 

Commissioner Aishton. So tliere is about Id per cent or a lilile inore -I.o 
]ier cent—on the waiting list? 

Mr. Emerson. Yes. 

(toimnissioner Aishton. Most oi; your servii-e on the wailinir list inis been in 
tile .seven months? 

.Mr. EMER.SON. Yes, sir; since I liave been liere. 

Couimisslomu’ Aishton. Tliat is all. 

t iiairnian Mai.sh. Tliat is all, tiiank you, IMr. I'hin’rson ; ven will Ife pi'mia- 
nently excused. . 

TESTIMONY OF MR, DUANE F. ROGERS. 

Clniirnnin IYalsh. Slate your name, jiiease. 

Mr. ItooEiis. Duane K. Rogers. 

Ciiairnnm Wai.sii. AVliere do you reside? 

Mr. ItooER.s. At Chicago. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. WImt i.s your busine.ss? 

Jir. UouEiis. 'I’elegratili operator. 

Clmirinan IYai.sh. ISy wliat I'ompany are you employed? 

Mr. ItouEiis. ISy tlie I’ostai Telegrapli Co. 

Cliainnau 'Wai.sii. Are you a monilier of tlie Commercial Telegrapliers’ 
Union? 

Mr. ItoGiciis. No, sir. 

Cliairnian IYai.sh. Aye you a momlier ot any lalior organization? 

.Mr. ItooKRS. No, sir. 

Chairman IVai.sh. How long have you lieen working for tlie Poslal Tele- 
graph & Cable Co.? 

Jlr. Itooiiiis. .Seven months tlie last time. 

t liairniaii M.w.sti. Are you on wliat is called tlie extra or emergency listi 
•Mr. UooERS. I work a split trick, regular exira. 

Cliairman AValsii. 'Wliat is your wage? 

Jlr. ItouERs. I am rated at .fiso per montli. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do your actual earnings reae]i ilial sum, .fso a moiiilr' 
Mr. ItooERs. No, sir. 

Chairman AYai.sh. 'What do you make on a .split trick as a regular extra'' 
JXr. ItoGERs. Tliat deiiends on tlie time of year. 

(hiairman IValsh. Weil, lieginniiig six moiillis ago and going l.aekward ■ 

I lielieve conditions were not normal during tlie winter. ’ 

Mr. Kookrs. I should say I averaged ,$50 a month, beginning one montli a-o 
and going backward. 

(.ilmirmaii Walsh. How long lias Unit emergency list existed in I lie rostal 
Telegrapli Co.? You have been tliere seven moii'thf. Have von la'iird liow 
long It has been in existence? 

Mr. Rogers. It has always been in (‘xlstence. 

Cliainmiii Walsh. For a numlier of years back? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; ttierc always bas been an exira li.st; I don’t know oxaeilv 
how many years back. • 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Reynolds, tlie general manager of llie compiinv for 
wliich yon work, testified liero yesterday lliat lliere was no dissalisfactimi 
among tlie telegraphers of tlie Postal Telegraiili Co., and no oomplaint us to 
wages, hours, or conditions of work. I will ask you llrsl, Jlr. Itogors is it a 
fact tliat lliero is no dissatlsfiictlou in voiir onice? 

Mr. Rogers. No; It Is not 

Cliairniiiu Walsh. Is tliere dlssatisfiiction? 

Mr. Rogers. There is. 

Oliulrman Walsh. Is it general or ollierwise? 

Jlr. Rogers. It is under cover. iLaugliter.] 
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Mr. Yarsinoto.n. No. 

Coiumissioner O'Co.nnki,].. iNi you know liow these iniUTieil men live on tliiit 
wage there, on this wtiilliig list? 

Mr. Yakmnqton. I do not. 

(ionimi.ssioner i)'(' oa ei.i.. Hiiven’t »;iven that mutter any investi^tation? 

Mr. Yakkino'ion. No. I know a majority o( them Imd /in awful hard time all 
tlirough tile wintei'; iuirdly any of them made full time. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. IhH\s tlie company furnisli a iiiace for tliese men to 
sit during tlie day al tlie ottiee? 

Mr. Y'AHRfNOTON. A waltliiK room; it is very small, ami I think insanitary. 

Commissioner (i'CoN.vEU.. Any comforts there at all, any loungiiift places? 

Mr. V.vam.vcTo.s. .\o. 

Commi.ssioner o'<,'on'.nei.i.. l.io tliey furnisli chairs, easy chair.s, or roi-kint; 
clialrs, or benclies? 

Mr. Yakbinoton. .No; furnish just plain wooden cliairs. 

(iommissioner O'Con.veli.. r>o tliey furnisli ice water in the summer time? 

Jlr. Yakktnoto.n. Yes; in llie operatinj; room, not tlie waitiiiR room. 

Commissioner Aish ton. This waiting list is really men set'king omiiloymenl, 
is it not? 

Mr. Y'arrinoton. No; tliey liave employment, lint it is an emergency list, you 
know. They are used when the regular men can't handle the husiness. 'I'hat 
is tlie only time Ihey are calieii to work, is wlien tlmre is an overllow of imsi- 
ness and exira men are used and day lunch relief, and so fortii. Sometimes 
they are called in for .5 and 10 niinute.s and then sent hack to tlie waiting 
room. 

Commi.s,sioner Aistrro.v. When the regular Joli is oiien, tliey are selected from 
I Ills waiting lisl? 

■Ifr. Yakbino'io.v. Yes. 

Commissioner .Iisiiton-. You worked on the I’oslal a year hero? 

.Mr. VAinti.MiTo.v. In Chicago; .yes. 

Coiiimis.sioner AT.sirro.s. In tliat year did you ever pre.sent a grievance, a 
kick to the cliief oiierator, the ollh-er that reiiro.sented him? 

Mr. YArniiNoTo.v. Why, no; I never have. 

Commissioner Aiairro.v. Did you liave any rea.son tn ? 

.Mr. Yahhi.miton. Yes; I have liad lotrt of reasons, 

Commi.ssioner Ai.shto.n. t)n account of lids speeding up? 

Mr. Y'abmnc.ton'. And not lieing aide to make hut eery little lime during I he 
winter. 

Cominis.sioner Aishtox. That was when you were on the waiting list ? 

Mr. Yabrinoton. That Is when I was on the wailing list. 

Conimissioner .\isiitox. Have you kiioivn of any other eiiiiiloyees making 
complaints to .votir olheers during this ,vear? 

Mr. Yarri.niito.n. No, sii;,; I have not. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. You liave not? 

Mr. Yariii.noton. No, sir. The wailing list lias a rate of pay and competition ; 
during the winter tlie only kick that 1 rememher we did make at all was Unit 
he should give us more time, I tliink, ami if he would lay off some of the 
married women employees wliose liiishands are working as tolegraplicrs in the 
same oHice on ro.gular and making full lime. 

Commissioner Atsu'ro.v. Preference wins given to the married people In the 
ofllce? 

Mr. YARRiNOTpN. They have regular po.sillons; yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Many of these regular positions were men that had 
been in the oflice for a good nian,v years, employees that liad hemi in the service 
of the Postal a goinl many years? 

Mr. Yarrinoton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishto.n. Quite a number? 

Mr. Yarkinoto.n. Y'es. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I'iiat is all. You may he evcinsed. 

Mr. Emer.son. 


TESTIMONY OF CLAKENCE E. EMEESON. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlial is your inline, please? 

Mr. Emebso.s. Clarence E, Emerson. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliut is your business? 

Mr. Emerson. Telegrapher. 
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Chairman Wamh. I-ewis K. Brou-ii, socrotar.v of the I'nited .Slates Coiniais- 
slon on Industrial Uelatlons, 643 Transportation BtilldiiiR, Chicago, III. And 
I wish you would communicate that hr the other four ftentlenien wlio liave tc.s- 
tifletl here. 

.Mr. Kookr.s. You will hear from them. I want to state tliat I will be tired 
and I will never get another jol) witlt the Postal or Western ITnion Telegraph 
Cos. 

Chairman Walsh. I hope you will not be caused any sm li thing, and I boi)e 
your fear.s will lie unfounded. 

Mr. Koomis. You don't know them like I do. 

Chulrinan Walsh. You will lie exeu.sed permanently. Mr. Itogers. 

Tlie commission will now .stand ad.jourueil until to-morrow morning, 'I'bursday, 
April l-l. Ifil.'), at 10 o'clock u. ni. 

(Wberenpon the commission ad.iourned to M'bursda.v. .\|)rU I."). 101."), at 10 
o’clock a. in., tlien to meet at tin' same place.) 


CincAoo, III., ThnnuUty, A/tiil J.j, IVI.j - JO «. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners I.ennon, .Vishl(pn, O't.ionnell. and 
Garret.son. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is Jlr. Powers present? 

iMr, PowKiis. Yes, sir. 

Cliairmtin Walsh. Mr. Collins Ims informed .vopi tliat lie was on onr lu-ograni 
ns a witness, Imt )ireferred you slioiilil take his idace as having more delinlto 
knowli'ilge on .some of tlie sub.iects? 

.Mr. X’owicns. Yes. sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS N. PO’WERS. 

Cliairman AV,u..sn. Your name? 

.Mr. Poui'Rs. T. N. Powers; Tliomas N. Powers. 

Cliairman tV.M.sir. IVliat is your luisiness, iilmise? 

Mr. PowKKs. .Managii'r of the operating department of Hie Clih-ago Postal 
Telcgraiili A Caldo Co. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Po.stal Telegraph & Calde Co.? 

Mr. PowKiis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. ITow long have you occupied tliat jiosition? 

Mr. PowivRs. Five years tills April. 

Cliairman AVai.sh. Wliat was your Inisiness jirior to llial time? 

Mr. PowniLS. Wirecliief. 

Cliairiiian Walsh. How long have you been with tlie company allogether? 

Mr. Powiais. Aliout 18 j'ear,s. , 

Chairman AValsh. I lake it .vou were a telegraidi o]ierator p. lie,:in willi? 

Mr. PowLiLs. Prior; yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long since you worked at tlie lmsines< of telegrapli 
operator? 

■Mr. Powers. Alioiit 12 years. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. AVill you slate in a general way. pleasi>. Mr. I’owers. wliat 
your diitii's are and Hie work Hint is under yoiir Jiirisdicfion? 

Mr. Powers. Tin* operating deparinient liaiidles all Hie Imsiness Hial is to 
lie relayed in tlie city of Chicago; tliat is to say, Imsiness tljjit is simiI Hiroiigli 
Hie operating room from outside ollices and from our brancii oipees in Hie city. 
I have charge of tlie employees in that room, wlilcii con.sists of assistant trallic 
chiefs, wire cliiefs. rejiealer men. ojierator.s, and clerks. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Do you employ and discharge all employees in Hint oUice? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, .sir. * 

Clijiirinan Wai.sh. And are you Hie person that fixes Hie conditions of tlie 
work and tlie amount of work to he done, the relief, and sucli matters? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Clialniian AValsh. It Ims lieen testified (o in lids iK'aring—crilicisms liave 
liet'ii made of worlting eoriilitions in .yoiir oili<*o. I wish .vou would jiieusii slate 
what you iiave to say, first, in rogard to tlie lioiirs of lalior mnl liow they are 
fixed; that is, tlio question of split tricks. 

Mr. Powers. A'os, sir. 

Chnlrnian AA'ai.sh. Tlie hours tlie men come to work and liow tlio cxira list 
Is managed, and such matters as tliat, first. 
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Mr. PowEn.s. M'ell, «e Iifivi! wimt we ciill rpRuIar day iiieii; they work iilne 
hoiir.s. They report from 8 o'clock on; .some at 8 o’dock, some at 9 o’clock, 
.some at 10 o’clock, anil they work nine hours. They are given a half an Jiour 
for Innch and a relief period of 15 minutes, when requested. In the morning 
and the afternoon. l\’e have a.gain some men who come on prior to 8 o’clock, 
say 6 to 7 and half past 7. and work eight amt one-half hriirs. They are given 
a half an hour for lunch and the same privileges as the other jnen. We also 
have some men who work eight hours. W<' have wlutt we call our extra and 
split-trick men, who work seven and one-half hours. 

The split-trick men have regular hours to report during the day and also 
regular hours to report at night. The .split-trick men come on at 9.15 in the 
morning and go to work on the exclmnge lloor, tind as a rule are relieved lui- 
mediately after the e.x<diange closes, as business permits. There is another 
force of siilit-trick men who come ou at noon to help make tin; lunch relief, 
and they are relieved ns soon after tlie lunches an? made as po.ssihle. Then, 
again, they reitort iit 5..30 and 0.30 in tin' evening, and they are relieved as soon 
as business will permit in the evening. 

Cliairman Waisii. Has your att('nfion been called to complaints that it Is 
diflicult, and in .some ca.ses impos.sihle, for the persons starting during the 
ordinary lunch hour to g(tt their lunch relief? 

Mr. Powers. At times there has heon, during very heavy business, periods 
when we did not have enough men to furnish lunch reliefs. 

(3iairniau Wai,.sii. When was tiiat that you did not have enough? 

Sir. I'owEKS. Well, I would .say that was along in the early part of last 
August, during the war. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please state how the <’xtra li.st, or what might i)e termed 
the “emergency” list, is nian.'iged—the extra imm. 

Mr. Powers. AVell, tiicy report, a good deal depending on tiie time they get 
through with the evening business, it <lopend.s a good deal on wiien they are 
ctrlled to rejiort. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is it true liiat they are re(|uired lo remain tiiere from 12 
to 15 hours a iiay? 

Jlr. Pow'EKs. It is not. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Freriiientiy wKiiout gelling on? ' 

Mr. Powers. It is not. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What is the length of time? 

Mr. Powers. When tiiey report—right shiaMly afier—.say, along in liie fall, 
when business got so bad, prior to tlio beginning of the European war, wo had 
no extra-li.st men. All men had regular hours to report; and after the war 
started, when husiiu'ss got so bad, we laid to reduce our force, and rather than 
lay them oil and say lluit we have no further use for 25 or 30 men, I said, “ Well, 
now, here, if you want to waa-k on the extra list, wo will be glad to give you 
what we can. If you take wllat we liave got; if not, I will have to let you go.” 

Chairman Wal.sii. There were some employees subpoenaed here yesterday 
afternoon, all of whom stated, I believe, that they had been on for periods 
ranging from one year to six months. I think the oldest one that testified had 
been on a year, the oth(.‘r.s six and .seven month.s. 

Mr. Powers. That Is about all; .some of them not that long. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Some of them not that long? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Ibm;many men luive .voii on lliat extra list that were not 
working for the fimipany at the time of the war, and are not older men that 
you simiily desired not to detach from the service? 

Mr. Powers. About 25. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, how many are tliere altogether? 

.Mr. Powers. About 25; .say 2.5 in all. That is the number of men that are 
on tlie list now. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What I was trying to call your attention to, in your 
statement you said you did not want to turn them out of the service, lay them 
off from the service, so you put them on this extra list. Now, it appearcsl hero 
yesterday that these were all new men. 

Mr. Powers. Well, one of them was one who hud been discharged. He had 
been a regular man, but he had been discharged and reliistateil. Another one 
was Mr. lingers, who was put on at the request of Mr. lleno, of I.ognn & 
Bryan; they had to reiiuce their force in Omaha, and Mr. llogers—they had 
no work lor him, and I have a letter here from their manager, the manager of 
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Eoj;an-Bi\vnn, iit f'lniilia, iutroiliiciii}; this Rentloman to inc. Pi-ior to tliat Mr. 
Itono negotiated willi me and asked if 1 could not piace him. 

C’liairnian Walsh. I tliink that was the yimnB Keutleman that at tlie close of 
jesterda.v’s teatimon,y, expressed the idea tiiat periiaps tiiose tliat were called 
would he discharged l).v the company for appearing iiere. 'I’liere will he 
nothing of that kind (K-cur, I take it. 

Mr. i’owEBS. No, siry 

Chairman Walsh. Yon recognize the fact that lliis is an ordinary govern¬ 
mental agency for ascertaing these facts? 

' Sfr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And every man who comes and testilies should be allowcsl 
to do so? 

Jir. Powers. Absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. Freely? 

yir. Powers. Of course that does not prohibit us from compelling him to live 
up to tile rule.s and regulations of the ollice. 

Cluiirman W.vlsu. Certainly not. 

Mr. Powers. But it would- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). (liv(.' him tiie right to testify to wiiat you 
claim to be tlie facts? 

Mr. Power.s. Absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. Or the conclusions that lie wislied to draw from the facts? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Without any compulsion upon (ho part of anyone? 

Mr. Powers. No; wo would not. No; ns long ns lie lives up to the rules, 
lives up to the rules and regulations of the ollice he will have no trouble with 
mo or wltli anybody in the ollice. If he does, I want liim to come to me. 

Chairman Y alsh. Now, what are the maximum and minimum wages paid in 
your ollice? 

Utr. I’owERs. The maximum rate of pay Is $9.o per month. 

Ctiairman Walsh. And the minimum rate? 

litr. Powers. .$10 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wisli you would state how many received eacli 
particular rate; how maoy received tlie maximum rale, tirst. Have you a list 
there witli you? » 

Jir. Powers. I liave some figures here, but they are ratiier complicated. I 
can give you the percentages that received the dillorcut rates. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, please do that. 

Mr. Powers. Twelve per cent rccciie $!).■); 12 jier cent i-cceive S90; IdJ per 
<cnt receive ifS.’i; 32 tier cent receive .$80; or aliout 00 per cent from .$05 to 
.$8ti of the total force. There is a total on the roll of 2-12 operators, about. 
Ten per (cut receive .$75; 5J per cent receive $70; 31 per cent receive $05; and 
less than tliat ranging between .$10 and ,$05, aliout 1^ iut cent. That makes a 
total of 85 between $0.5 and $95, and about 15 tier cent ranging down from 
$00 to $40. 

Commissioner Lennox. Is that the rate, or what the men earn? 

.'Ir. Power.s. Tliat is the rating. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give (he earnings of the men a! the present 
time? 

Mr. Powers. I could not give ,vou all of them. I could give you somi’. 

I have the recorits of some of the men wlio are rated along about .$95, what they 
i‘arn for the dilferi'iit monyi.s. » , 

Chairman Walsh. Take all of the ratings, if you can, from your memoran¬ 
dum and see if you can give us an idea of wliat the actual earnings are. 

Mr. Powers. Do you mean of all of the men? 

Chairman Walsh. No; but all of the ratings that you have; for instance, the 
man that gets .$9.5, give him bis actual earning!?at the present time; and the 
man wlio gets .$90, what his actual earnings are. and so on down. 

Mr. Powers. That would take Some little figuring to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. IVhat have you there? 

ilr. Powers. The Individual records of the men. For instance, here is C. W. 
Foster, now getting $95, and during the year 1914—this is from July, during 
—Id'll this shows the semimonthly earnings, and it shows that he made for 
•li'di'id'y- 1914, $06.74, for the second half $09.42, making a total 
of $13.j for the month, and during that month he was absent two days. And 
he made for the month of February, 1914, for the first half $62.61, and for 
the second half $53.89, u total of $115 and absent two days. February was a 
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short mouth, with 24 working days. For March, the first period, he made' 
$61.96, and for the last period $81.14, or about $143, and wa.s absent three days.; 
In April, 1914, for the first period he made $61.38, and for the second period 
$62.39, or a total of about $123, and was ab.sent at no time. In May, 1914, 
for the first period he made $66.10, for the second period $3.17, but he was 
absent 12 <lu,vs in the second period, probably on vacall(in or leave of absence. 
For June, first period, he made $76.43, and second period $76.11, or about $l.a3, 
and was not absent any days; and so on down for the balance of the year 
for that man. 

We have others. There Is an operator at .$90. For the first imrlod of .Tan- 
uary, first half, he made $48.39; and by the way, this Is a woman, a female 
operator; for the second period $55.02, and she was absent one day; she earned 
a total of about $103 for that month. The first period of February $50.26, 
second period $51.93. or about $101, and was absent one day. For the first 
period of Mnrcli she made .$48.5.5, for the second period $60.16, or about $108, 
and was absent two days. For March, during the first period, $56.42, second 
period $51.45, or about $107. and absent at no time. In May (hiring the first 
period she made $49.88, second period $2.25, and was absent 12 days, probably 
on vacation or leave of absence. For June, first halt, $49.56, second half 
.$5().99,.or al)()ut $106, and was absent one day. Do you care to hear any more? 

Chairman \V.vl.sh. .Vnything you luive to submit, we would like to hear. 

Mr. I'oWF.KS. I liave here a young man who entered our service as an operator 
in Api'il, liill. at $10 a month and the rate gradually was increased so that 
Feliruary 1, 1915, lie was getting $.50. This young man earned for the first 
period of January $18..50, and for the .second period $13.50, or about .$31, and 
was absent four (iays. For the first period of February he made $13.89, and for 
the second period $16.90, and was absent two days. For llie first iierlod of 
March he made $1-5.06, and for the second period $22.08, and was absent one 
day. For the first period of April ho made $20.92, and the second period 
$19.20. and was absent at no time. For the first period of May $18.44; and for 
the second period, $16.74, and was ab.sent two days. For the first iierlod of 
.rune, and the second period $31.50; ab.sent one day. For the first period of this 
year, 1915, he wms rated at $40, he earned $26.00 lor the first period and 
$24.82 cents for tiie second period, a total of $50—ah mt $51. Tliat $10 over 
his rate was due to bonus and tn-oliabiy overtime. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Have you given us the highest, the very highest and tlie 
very lowest ? 

Mr. Powers. Yes; $40 and .$95. 

Oliairman WAtsir. I’lio $40, would you say that was the lowest earnings? 

Mr. Powers. Y'es, sir; they are considered fliat, about, if lie workwl all tlie 
time; if lie was ali.senl lie could not earn llie .$40. 

Chairman W.4L,sn. How aboat tbe per.sons upon the exira list; wliat are 
their earnings? 

Mr. Powers. Some of the men who wi're here yesterday, I eaa give it as to 
them. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Yes; please do .so. 

Jir. Powers. Yarrlngton, for instanee, lie went to worlc along about in Jlay, 
1914, entered our .serviee. First period he made $47.18; no, tliat was the last 
Iierlod; lie went to work in tlie middle of tlie month; $47.18. The first period 
of June he made $35.73, and second periml $.52.70, a total of about $87. At 
tliat time he was rated at .$70 a montli. In tlie first jiei iod of .Inly he earned 
$45.47, in tlie sgcoiid pdi-iod $12.38, lint lie w-as ali.sent 10 days. In the first 
lierlorl of August he made $51.60, and the second period does not appear; he was 
evidently absent; lie received no vonclier, meaning pay rlieck. Tlie first period 
of September he made .$28.26, and for the secomi period .$20.44, and lie was 
absent five daj's. 

Comml.ssloner Aishtom. He was on the waiting list all tills time? 

Mr. POWER.S. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Carrktson. Were tliose periods of nli.sence of Ids own accord? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir; a man is not marked “ aiisent ” unless ho falls to report. 
If a man reports at 8 o'clock and signs up for duty, any time after that he 
wl.shes to be excused ho can be and l.s not marked absent, but is excu.sed and 
It does not stand against Ids record. So if lie was exciiseil lie would not be 
marked alxsent The first period of October $10.98, second period $5.98, and 
was aiisent 10 days in the month. In November, first iierloil, ,$22.10, second 
perliKl $15.52, and he was absent two duy.s. Just about that time my attention 
was called to him as being irregular and not caring wlietlier he worked or not 
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He would go up In the restuunint room and remaiu tliei'e and not .show up, and 
finally I said to him, “ If you don’t care to work, why don’t you get out and let 
some one else get the place? ” And after that he took a brace. B'or the first 
period of Deceml)er he made $31.22, second period $26.17, and he was absent 
seven days. The first period of January he does not appear, and the clerk has 
note<i, “ Received nq, voucher.” I recall in regard to this man that he was 
overdrawn; that Is, h# liad eaten In the restaurant more than he earned. 

Ohairinan Wai.sh. Who is that? 

Mr. Powehs. Yarrington; and the company or association winch the hoys of 
the company belong to curried his deficit. For the second iMjrhal of January he 
made $23.35. February, first period, $30.26, and the second period of February 
$32.68; lie was not absent at any time since. He was only absent one day from 
the last period of January to the present time; prior to that, he was very 
Irregular. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you anything else to submit on the wagi* matter, 
Mr. l’ower.s? 

Mr. PoWBKs. I don’t know ns I have, unless you could recall something. 

Clmirman Walsh. Some of tlie other commLssioners may ask you some (pies- 
tions later. About the question of luncheon reliefs, liow generid would you 
say it was that persons did not get tlieir lunclieon reliefs at the ordinary time, 
say, in busy times? 

Mr. Powers. Oil, it would be hard to say; it would be liard to state. A good 
deal depends upon the regularity of the men who make the relief sliowing iq). 
For instance, if we have a congestion the day before and we haii to lioid our 
night men and .split-trick men late in tlie evening to clean up Hie tlay's file, 
perhaps they would not show up as early tlie next day, and consequently wo 
would not have as many men to make the reliefs; or if tlie lioard of trade liad a 
Hurry and called for men we would liave to send them over there. 

Chalriimii Walsh. This seemed to bo the basis of complaint on Ihe part of 
the emtiloyees. 

■Mr. I’owEiis. I want to expiain that. If at any time a man want.s his lunch, 
ids relief for that, and he can not wait, we send some one up and get him a 
lunch, and let him eat it at the table. We do not like to do that, but we do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Vilio does not like to do it? 

Mr. I’owEKS. The company. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Do the men like to do it? 

Air. I’OWEES. Tliey are not particularly fond of it, and as lo tlie luncheon- 

Cliairman Walsh. As to the luncheon relief, would that happen every month 
or week or day? 

Mr. Powers. No. 

('halrman Walsh. How often would it happen? 

Mr. Powers. As I say. It would be hard to say; it might liapixm once or 
twice or tliroe times a week. 

Chairman Walsh. And liow many men would be* involved? 

Air. Powers. From 8 to 10; possibly more tlian that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they complain about that to you? 

Air. PowEiLs. Some of them did. 

Chairman Wal.sh. What aclion was taken or explanation made? 

Air. Powers. We made the explamition that we could not verv well relieve 
them without Jeopardizing the liu.siiiess, hut if they had to go, we would close 
up the wire and let them go, and, in some cases, we did. 

Chairman Walsh. In how malty oases did you closvup the Avire? 

Air. Powers. Pi'i'liaps half a dozen times at dilTerent periods. 

Chairman Walsh. Lately? 

Mr. Powers. No ; we have not had to do that lately. There has been no time 
since, I might say, last August that we liave been unable to provide lunch, or 
wlnit we laill sliort reliefs, for uiiyhody. • • 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with reference to what are called short reliefs, 
there have been statements maile here that there is a great deal of inconven¬ 
ience caused by a failure to extend the time. 

Mr. 1>0WE1!S. It has not been brought to my attention. I have in days gone 
by, during the busy season when we could not make the reliefs promptly, had 
complaints made to me, and I have told them, " You have my porniission, if at 
any time you have requested that relief be given, that you wait a reasonable 
fofislder a reasonable time, but what you consider a renson- 
able, time—and then you have my permission to get up and take the relief; and 
all I ask of you is that when you pass out you tell the mau in the division where 
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Commlssloiiev G.vbketkon. Whether you cau abolish it or not was not tlio 
question. It was only a question as to Its existence. 

Mr. rowEUB. I am merely telling you what we can do. 

Commissioner Garrktson, You Bi)oke of the man who had exhausted his 
credit at a restaurant and created a deficit. Does the company run the 
restaurant? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; tiie association, it is a mutual-lf’enefit association. 

Commissioner Gakret.son. Tliey as.sume an obligiitlon for a man? 

Mr. I’owEiis. Yes, sir; they have to. There isn’t any chance to get out of it. 
They liave given Idm tlie meals and tliey can’t get tiie money. What else are 
they going to do? 

Commissioner Gaubltson. These men were ali members of that association, 
were tiiey? 

Mr. I’owEKs. No. Tlint is tiie trouble; tliey arc not. Tliey are getting tiie 
benefits, but they are not members. Tlien they come up liere and tell you liow 
tlie\- liave been alnised. ' 

Commissioner Gabretson. On what basis does the association assume tiie 
obligation for tliose who are not its members? 

Mr. Powers. .Tu.st merel.v- 

(’omniissioner Gabretson. ICxtending credit? 

Mr. Powers. E.xtending creilit. 

Commissioner Garret.son. .Tiist as any otiier tradesman does? 

Mr. PowER.s. Yes; tliat is it. 

Coiiiniissloner Gabretson. Only if tiie conqiany has money due to tiie man tlio 
compativ proteef.s the account, does it? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Tliero is no |iaynient doducted from llie men for 
this restmirant? 

Mr. Powers. Only what tlioy eat: wliat tlioy sign up for. Yon see—let me 
expliiin that ,1ust a miaiiont. 

Coniniissioiier Garret.son. Yes. 

Mr. PoivERs. A man wants to get credit in tiie restunrant, and he goes up and 
signs what tiiey eall a doi‘ liiil or tii'ket on ids salary for $1, and he Is given 
a coupon book wliioli entitlos liim to $1 worth of foott in the restaurant. The 
rostniirant I urns tiint in to tlio ensliior.of tlio eonipaiiy, who deilnets tinif friaii 
their salary, from tlio wages earned. Now. if the man ha.s eaten $l.'i worth and 
he ha’s only earned .flO, the restaurant is out don’t assume anylldug. 

Coimiiissioner Garretso.n. Tiie coiniiaiiy doesn’t gnaraiiteo only to tiie extent 
of his earnings. 

Mr. Powers Tliat is it. 

Coinniissioiier G.miret.son. Tliat is all. 

Cliairniaii Wai.sii. Did .von have some qne.stion.s. Coimiiissioner Aishton? 

Commissioner Ai.shton. Do men eome to yon witli tlieir requests aiid griev¬ 
ances. .Mr. Powers? 

Mr. I'owEris. Yes. sir. 

t’oimiii.ssioiier Atsmton. l>o yon linvo a good ninny iq'crntors in yonr depart- 
inenl that liave been in tiie service a great many years? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aisiito.n. Tlie waiting list eontains Ihe newcomers, does it not; 
tht>y .ore the newcomers? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Cominissionej Aisutirn. And tlie men wlio are looking for u steady Job? 

Mr. POWEK.S. *Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AistiTON, .‘suppose a man gels into .some trouble with some 
stihehief in your olliee; gets susiiended or po.ssllily dismissed. 

Mr. Power, s. lie craild not lie- 

Coimni.ssiouer Aishton. WShout your knowledge? 

.Mr. I’owERs. Without my knowledge. 1 liave issued iii-struetioiis that when 
a mtin, a subclilef, can not use a man to .send him to me witli tlie complaint, 
and if I think it is warranted, if It warrants dismissal, I will disml.ss him. 

Commissioner Aisiito.n. As to tlie subehiefs. If these apply di.scipllne, or do 
something distasteful to tlie men, they Inive a right to come to you? 

Mr. Powers. All the time. 

Comiufssloner Aishton, ito they (»me to you? 

Mr. Powers. At times tliey do; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aismos. Frequently? 
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Mr. PowEBS. Well, I wouldn't say frequently; no. I don’t believe I have 
had half a dozen men in the last month complain. 

Commissioner Aishton. Those men have a chance to come to you, and you 
have heard their story? 

Mr. Powers. Absolutely. They know it. Every man in the ollioe knows it. 
When he is mistreated by anybody he has the prerogative to come to me, and 
I have reversed lots? of times the decisions of subchiefs for the benefit of the 
men. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Garket.so.n. What i.s It that is known ns the bank? 

Mr. Powers. That is the association, the mutual-investment association. 

Commissioner Oarbetson. That is the phrase that the men use in the iiar- 
lanceV 

Mr. Pom'krs. Yes; they call it that. Wo did at one time have what we call 
the Postal Telegraiih Employees' Bank, but we dissolved that and later reor- 
ganizeil the mutual-henefit association. 

Commissioner Uarbktson. Who are the officers of that organization? 

Mr. Powicus. Tliey are what we call the tinance committee of live. 

Comml.ssioner Carret.son. Who are they? 

Sir. Power.s. They art- 

Commi.ssioner Gahuktson, Operators in the office or minor officials? 

Mr. Powers. They aia^— 1 will give you the names if you wish. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. The names won't tell us anything uniess you give 
us the rank. 

Mr. Powers. I will tell you, and their title also. E. W. Collins, general 
superintendent; Mr. C. A. Comstock, superintendent of the Wisconsin Division; 
Mr, Nerlng, manager of the Chicago office; myself; W. J. O’Brien, who was 
formerly an operatoi’; ho i.s tre.'isurer; in.akes the dl.shnrsements, and his work 
with the association wn.s so great he had to give up telegraphing lo take care 
t»f tile wairk of I lie assoi-iation. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Is this insiilution—this restaurant—do tlie jirofits 
of that restaurant go to tlie peoiile; is it conducted liy individuals, or by the 
association, or liov ? 

Mr. Powers. By tlie nssocintion ns a wliole. 

Commissioner Gauretson. It baa alisolutely no personal coimeiTion? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. I will tell you wliat prolit they made, last year—.^214:. 
It was not very imicli. 

Commissioner Garret.son. You wouldn’t get rich olT of tliat? 

.Mr. Powiais. No. Tlai ojH-rnlors will tell you wliat (lie association lias done 
for tliem. You do not need to ask litem; you can nsk Dr. llerdllskl. of the 
“Parting of tlie ways,” Clark and Twenly-.second Street; ask .Judge Ilhllr, of 
the court of domestic relations. 

Commissioner Garret.son. .■Vnotlier officer of the company? 

Mr. Powers. You can nsk Senator Burton (?), of tlie Noall Institute, what 
I have done for some of ilie men. 

Comnilssioner Gauretson. Another officer of tlie organization, of the com¬ 
pany, tlie other day staled timi tliere was alisolutely no di.ssalisfnctlon in his 
offices, no industrial unrest existing, and chalhmged us to bring men in to see 
what they would tell. We liroiiglil the men in, and tlieir testimony did not 
altogether concur with that of the vice president of the company. 

Mr. Powers. The men didn't tell the trutli. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh? 

Mr. Powers. There ain’t one of those men that ever came to me with a 
grievance. 

Commissioner Garret.son, Is the man less Iruthful as an operator than he i.s 
ns an official? 

Mr. Powers. Not always. * " 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Coimulssioner Aishton. You think a man looking for a Job, as these men 
were, being on the waiting list, woidd he in a position to really have the knowl¬ 
edge of what the feeling was in that office? 

Mr. Powers. No. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. 

Chairman Wae.sh. I will just say this, because I want to get your comment 
on It; These men stated that there was dissatisfaction in the office, due to 
wages; that they are not satisfied with the compensation; not satisfied with 
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(lie way the relief hours were mnnngetl. One of them saUl, due to the fact they 
were too crowded in what was culled the cabinet and due to the fact that the 
underchiefs were arbitrary in their language, perhaps sarcastic, and so on. 
Another one said that they were charged rents in your otlice for the machines 
and were not in other telegi'aph offices. They testifled that tills dissatisfaction 
was widespread among the employees. Oue of them said tliat tliey were all 
dissatlsllod, except perhaps one or two, and that they did iJiit present grievances 
hecauso they were afraid If tliey did they would be dischargeil. Now, just give 
us your comment on that. 

Sir. I'owEus. Well, now, witli regard to tlie cabinet, that Is an arrangement 
we made for two or tliree reasons; principally tliat we were getting kind of 
crowded for space, bringing in a number of wires. We took a lease on tlie 
building for 25 years, and after we were there 8 or 9 years wo found we did 
not have room enough. There was really not room enough for us. And this 
concentration idea was to bring in the small offices tliat took up the space of a 
man, about 2i by 2i feet wide, and have probably 15 or 20 messages a day. We 
jiiade arrangement by putting them in tlie cabinet, putting a signal arrange¬ 
ment on it, so that tlie outside office would not Iiave to call any length of time 
to get in touch witli tlie main office by a llglit signal. Tliat arrangement was 
not installed one-half an hour until I had a visit from one of the building 
Insiicctors from the city of Chicago. He told me that lie had been told that the 
men were being put In a place whli'h was a regular tire trail. I said : " Here is 
the place; insiiect it.” lie says: “ I want lo see the aisle yon liave got for the 
fire escape; wlicre your fire escapes are.” 1 showed him. The aisles are 4 foot. 
I said: “ Wliat docs the law require?” He said: “Three feet.” Now, you 
see, we are pretty near a foot and a half over and above the law. 

Chalrniaii Walsh. The complaint was that tliey were so cli>se that it made it 
uncomfortable. 

Mr. I’owEiis. In fact, we gave them more room; in the old arrangement the 
space was so close where you hung up the messages passing down the aisle 
they liad to reach over tlie operator. We put the aisle in the middle, wliere 
the clerk does not toucli the operator as he goes down the middle aisle. We 
had .'■>0 sitting in a space that we now have only -i7. That shows they arc not 
crowded. t 

In regard to any of the chiefs lalking livlheni, all they Iiave got to do if any¬ 
body says or does anytliing lo them th(>y can come to me; not only one, hut every 
man in the office. 

Chairman Walsh. Your slatcmciil would he that they are simply mistaken in 
their conclusions? 

Mr. rowEii.s. 'ITiey must he. I would liki’- 

CTiairnian Walsh (iuterrnptingl. IJut the fact that they Iiave existeil, you 
probably give tlie men credit for speaking trnllifiilly, would .you not; that is, 
don't simply say it Is not so. whether right or wrong. If a man says he is dis¬ 
satisfied for tliat reasiui, yo'u would naturally assume tliat he was dissatisfied, 
would you not? 

Mr. I’owERS. Oh, yes, if he said .so; hut not knowing, how could I say tliere 
was or Iiow could anyhody else? 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlie idea that if he couijilaiiied lo you that lie would be 
discharged merely an unfounded tlieor.v? 

Mr. I’owElis. -Absolutely. They Iiave complained lo me, and they were not 
discharged. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEiit.. How about renting (yjiewrilers? 

Mr. I’OWERS. Kvery niaii furiiislies his own lyiiewriter in every office on our 
system. 

Commi.ssioner O’Co.n'.nell. Why is ihat dilVcreiit from the Western Union 
policy? 

Jlr. Powers. That is Just a mtltter of a riilhig of oiir company; something I 
can’t answer altogether. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEi.r-. AVTiat does it cost tlie men? 

Mr. Powers. Well, it ranges all the way from—I guess they iiave, wliere a 
man rents a typewriter out and out for hlm,self—iirobably 82.50 a month. 

Commissioner O’Co-nxeli,. Hoes the company rent lliem to 0 |M.>rators? 

Mr. Powers. No. 

Commissioner O’Con.nell. Isn't tlie typewriter now considered a part of the 
machinery In the operating business? 

Mr. Powers. No ; we don’t consider it .so. 
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Commissioner CConneix. You employ operntors—would you employ ;iu op¬ 
erator who would not rent a typewriter? 

Mr. PowEBS. No. 

Commissioner O'Connet.i.. And it mr.st he censiilered u part of llie imsiness, 
must It not; part of the ninelilnery? 

Mr. PowEBS. Not a p^irt of our maehluery; no. We furulsli the maelilnes, the 
telegraph Instruments for the work. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.t,. 'I'lie operator is not required to furnish any other 
tools of any other kind? 

• Mr. Powers. No. 

Commissioner O’CoN'NErj,. Simply the company, in the evolution of tin' busi¬ 
ness, are finding the typewriter more convenient and successful in conducting 
the telegraph business. Insists that they should have typewriters? 

Sir. PowEBs. I think so; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the printer who operates the iinolyia" on some¬ 
what similar plan the typewriter is fiperatoil; supjiose the uewsi)ai>er people 
retiulrcd the compositors to furnisli their own imiciiines wiien they came into 
existence? 

Sir. PowEBS. I suppose they would still he furnishing them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The printers would? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Pretty wealthy printers. 

Mr. I’owEBS. I Imagine they woul<l Ix'. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tinder this restaurant plan, I would like to ask 
how the prices charged In the restaurant compare with llie orilinary restaurant 
of like nature in town? 

Mr. I’owERs. They are very nnu'li )-(>dueed; that is. when we took charge of 
It I suggested to Mr. O’Brien that if it was operated hy a private indivhlual 
running It—at that time he was serving hutterine for butter—I suggested that 
we put butter on and get the better grade of meat, and everything of that sort. 
You can get a meal there for 2.5 cents which includes meat, a potato, vegetables, 
a salad on the side, a cup of coffee or a glass of milk. I do not know where 
you can do any better in .u first-class place In town. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, unless you have some statement about which 
you have not been interrogated that you desire to volunteer. 

Mr. Powers. I do not know, but I tindorstand .something was s.aid here yester¬ 
day that the men were compelled to handle 25 messages an houi-. 

C'hairman Walsh. Yes; I overlooked that. Just state what tla'\- are re¬ 
quired to do. 

Mr. POWEBS. If they did not do that; if they were called on the carrsit; if I 
was to call on the carpet, as tlie saying is, every man that did not hamlle 25 
loessages an hour, I would not have anything else to s,lo. 

Chairman Walsh. That statement is not a fact? 

Mr. Powers. That statement is not a fact. I say to this man. if a man says 
what Is the limit, I say there Is no limit. “ What do we i)ay you? ” It may be 
:15 or 40 cents an hour. I say the limit Is an honest hour’s work, ami if vou 
handle 50 and handle them right, all right; If a man only handles 5 and 
handles them right, I want him to tell me wliy he can not handle any more. 
If his excuse is reasonable there wouldn’t be anything more said or done. 

Ciialrmau Walsh. Thai is all; you may be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MK. PERCY THOMAS. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Thomas. Percy Thomas. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your lutsincss? * 

Mr. Thomas. I am a news man at the present time. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your present occupation? 

Mr. Thomas. News man. 

Chairman Walsh. With what company? 

Mr. Thomas. International News Service. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Thomas. As manager of Its Washingtem luireau. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been a telegrapher? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering what period of time, please? 
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Mr. Thomas. From about 18.S0 to 1.899. 

(Tiairumu Walsh. How Ioii!; Imvo you been engaged In your present business? 

Mr. 'I’HOMAS. About 16 years. 

Cbalrman Walsh. Are you familiar vvltli tlie telegrapli .situation us it affeets 
telegrapliers; are you in toucli with it? 

Mr. Thomas. I tlilnk I am pretty well in touch with It. 

Chairmim Walsh. Had you any connection with tlie /trike In 190T? 

Mr. Thomas. I was deputy national presi<lent. 

(’liairman Walsh. Of what? 

Mr. Thomas. Of ttie Ooniniercial Telegrapliers’ Union of America. 

t'liairuian W.\l.sh. I wish you would please give us what information you 
have u|)ou that snliject as concisely as you can, Mr. Thomas. 

-Mr. Tiio.NiAs. The particular point I would make in regard to the strike Is 
that 1 consider that the Western Unhm (to. was entirely responsible for it. 
From tlie information 1 had before the .strike took place, there were many 
agciit.s. sometimes called spotters, in our tuidst tlirougbout the Fast. Some of 
them were good speakers and were ardent in their demands for a strike. Im¬ 
mediately the strike took i>Uice, almost within 24 hours, some of them counseled 
moderalUm and went amongst our men in New York, where we probably had 
2.:jd0 or 2,too men and women on strike, and exhibited rolls of money and 
told them tliat they could earn a great deal by returning to work. That was 
-one of the things we bad to contend against. 1 bad it on rellalile authority— 
wliether it statement of this kind will be accepted by the cotnmlsslon, I don’t 
know—liut pj’ior to the strike Col. Robert C. dowry, then president of the 
M estern Union Telegraph Co., is reported to have declared that he would bo 
glad if the men would go on strike througliout tlie country, for it would be 
beaten, he .said, tind lieaten .sooner than the strike was In 1883. I understand 
that he said the strike could not possibly last longer tlian two weeks. At the 
end of two nionihs. when after a great ileal of effort had been made by the 
companies and particularly the Western Union Co. to break down tlie union, 
we succeeded in iiiaking it last a month longer. 

Cliairmaii VCai.su. Hid you know anytliing about the details of tlie agrw- 
ment^tbat wtis made in N'eiv Vorit, as you have beard U'stilied to iiere liy 
Mr. Konenkamji and the otlicials of the Western UiiLoii and tlie violations of 
tile agria-ment tliat tliey claim in Sai^ Francisco on tile following day, and 
the extension of tlie trouble to otlier places at a later date? 

Mr. Thomas. I know of it in a general way, that part of it was handled in 
the West. 

Chairman M al.sh. Is there some rimiedy you would suggest for wlmt you 
consider to tie the evils from wliidi the telegrapliers suffer in llieir work'/ 

Jir. Thoma.s. Tliere is only one remedy, and that is natiomiUr.atloii of the 
teli‘graiib. No one will admit tiiat the telegrtifili eompanies are iieuevoient. 
Tlieir objection to tlie nationalization of tlie telegraph ks wliolly a seltisli one. 
The an ides they issue fire for tlie purpose of assuring tlie continuance of 
their prolil.s. I bold, and I would like to emphasize tliis, that tlie nationaliza¬ 
tion of tlie lelegrapli means Ibe eiiiiiloyment of more telegrapliers, probably 
inside of live years, live or si.x or seven tliousami more tlian are at the 
present time employed. It undoubtedly means a great increase in tlie mimlier 
ot compositors, tlie cstablisliincnt of more newspapers and otiicr pnldications 
tlirouglioiit tile conniry. It means everything that makes tor tlic progress of 
our country. It moans for tlie telegraiib employees as welt as other employees 
tliat tliere would be gri<wam-e committees In encli ollice, and tlie idiuses wiiieli 
now pi-evail wolild be impossible under the natioimlizution of tlie telegraph. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou lieard tlie objeetions tliat were urged here by Mr. 
Ilejiiold.s, I lielieve, timt it would mean a very mueh inereased tuxalioii in 
the lirst iilace, and it could not he oimrated or would not bo operated as well 
under private management, uhd timt there would be an increased cost to tlie 
ultimate consumer. Tliere may have been some other tilings charged by Mr. 
Iteynolds in Ids testimony. Did you hear Mr. Reynolds testify? 

Mr. Thomas. No; I was not here; but Mr. Reynolds’s interest in the matter 
is entirely selllsli; I want to emphasize the fact that my interest In the 
matter is entirely unselfish. I have no tleslre to work for the Government In 
case timt natimmllzation of the telegraphers comes about. My desire to see 
tlie public own the telegraiih comes as tlie rt>sult of X> years’ exiterleuce in the 
telegrapli business. I wnuld like to add that I am sure that the messenger 
boys are employed .in avenues where they should not be employed. When I 
was a boy 10 years of age 1 was compeUed, if I wanted eniployuieut, to curry 
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telejirama to disreputable houses, eambliiiK hou.ses, to opium joints, or to any 
other place that the company ctectol to .send me; also to run errands to au,v 
place as client or customer wished to send me. That wa.s tlie case not only 
with me but with other boys, and information comes to mo to tlie effect tliat 
(liese practices still exist. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Did you want to a.sk any questions, Mr. Aishtoii? 

Commissioner AirproN. Just one. Mr. TIioma.s, tlie principal tamrilile r<*suit 
outlined, which ,vou emiihasized with <'onsideraI)Ie force, wouhl Ik‘ nationaliza¬ 
tion of ilie telegraph, and tliat would result in Ihe immtaliale einploynient, as 
you say, of thousands of telegraphor.s? 

Mr. Thomas. I have said it w'ould result in llie course of iiv(.‘ ,>ears iu tlie 
emiiloyment of about b.tXK) more teiegrapliers. 

Commissioner Aibhton. That is all. 

Mr. Thomas. May I look over a nolo handed me? 

Chaik.man Wai.sh. Yes; and if tliere is any statement you wish lo make that 
you Imve not boon inquired uliout, and desire to make, you may <lo .so. 

Mr. Thomas. I want to sa.v tliat I am very inucli opposed to tile teaching of 
telegrapliy to convicts. T ilo not tliink it is fair to liold uj> any partieul.ar liusine.ss 
to lie exploiteil by those who, unfortunately for them.selve.s iind sociely, are sent 
to prison. I tliink they ought to lie kejit in the liackground. 

I desire, Mr. Cliairman, in tliat connection, to read a news item, of whicii 
I liuve two copies. Ihilli practically are tlie same: 

*‘ coM iers 'to i.tlAii^ Tm.KiaiAeiiKU’s AR't, 

“.V class of GO coiivicis will learn telegraphy at Sing Sing, One set of instru- 
meiils was received hy Warden Osliorne (Thomas .Mott) from Ihe Western 
t'nion Co. to-day. 'I’hat ( ompaiiy will help convicts secure posidons if lliey are 
deservin.g.” 

I .sent the following message lo Mr. O.shorne: 

CmcAoo, A/jiil 

Hon. OTioma.s IMo-rt Osiiohnk, 

il tirfh ii, llsrsdld/f/, A . 1 .; 

\our reported acceolanct' ol the Western ITnion plan t<i teach (elegrapli.v to 
convicis merits (heir (lei'iiiiar consideralioii. Cor a while tliey wouhl feel at 
home ill Wesleru t'nion ollice.s, as coiidition.s in (hem liear a strong resemlilance 
Id llio.se wliich I'ormeily iirevailed al Ossining, hat liaving liad time (o size up 
the sitnaiion undouhicidy tliey soon would show their preference tor Sing Sing 
anil ask to be sent (here again. 

As you are a iiunianitariaii. I would suggest that you investigate (lie •'.siieed- 
ing-up ’ and the denial of Inncli anil other necessar.v reliefs and of liuinan riglils 
in general by this worst of all employing loneenis—Hie Western Union Tele- 
grapli Co. 

Pekcv Thomas, 

JVi.vt I'fcfiidi'nt I'oniitidi'fiai 7'r/c.iyiv(/i/iri’.s'* ( ihoii oJ Atticfif'ft. 

Ciiinmissloiior Aisirrox. Will you plea.se return to tin* commission tlie repiv 
to timt telegram wlien yon get it? ' 

Air. Thom.is, I will, 

I liave liero anodier doenment I want lo offer.- Tliis was to liave lieen signed 
li.v (lie pricsldent of ilie union, (lie general seerol.ar.i-lreasui'er, and myself a.s 
pa.st iiresident. Tlie young lady at tlie oltice lias not sent tlie lull stiitemmit 
over to the eouimissloii: * 

“ The cliief executives of tlie \Ve.stern Union iiiid Ilie Postal Telegrapli C,os. 
h.'iviiig informed your houoralile liody of their iiiieiition to discliarge and perse¬ 
cute any telegrapher employe!- who sliall attempt to exercise tlie right of an 
American citizen to join any lawful associaiiitn or insist on the rigid of a,ssem- 
blage and free speecli. tlie Commercial Telegraiiliers’ Union of America begs to 
call your attention to the action of Its biennial coiiventiim in Detroit, Midi., in 
.Tune, 1914, which declared it to be- Die puriio.se of this union to iiglit for tlie 
right to organize Its craftsmen, even tlmugli a strike iu defease of sudi rigid 
be neceHSury. 

“ In this connection we desire to say that on March 27 of this year the Western 
Unliin Telegraph Co. locked out 40 telegraphers in St. I.ouis, but wdien 200 or 
more telegraphers other than those involved iu the lock-out threatened to strike 
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tlio 1 -epri‘sentntlvp.s of tlio conipmiy in that city agreed to reinstate without dis- 
eriiuluatlou the operatives wlio had been unjustly discharged. This agreement, 
we are n<lvised, has been repudiated in the last 24 hours by the company’s 
olHelals In St. IjOuIs, they refusing reinstatement to the locked-out telegraphers, 
unless the latter shall surrender their union cards. The agreement was made 
under the auspices of the Department of Lalmr of the United States, and if it 
be not carried out In good faitli by the company a strike it> practically sure to 
result.” 

I want to make one addition to the point that I believe the commercial tclegra- 
[diers of the United States l)elieve in arbitration, and I am quite sure that arbi¬ 
tration can only bo had when we are strong enougli to force it. I want to say 
that out of the deep love I bear the.se two telegraph companies, which extends 
over my life, that I feel positive in saying there is but one way to treat with 
tile telegraph companies, and that is to fight them to a finish. [Banging on the 
tal)le, I Excuse me. 

On.\iiiM.\N Wai .sii. You may lii- excused. 

Wc-sley liusscll. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WESIEY RliSSEII. 

Cliairman U'.u.sir. riease state your name? 

Mr. Russei.l. Wesley liusscll. 

Chairman W^vlsh. What is your oflicial jmsltion? 

Mr. Itus.sELL. International socrctary-lreasurer oC tlio Commercial Teleg¬ 
raphers’ Union of America. 

Chairman Waisii. How long have .mui Ix'cii in your jjr('.sent jio.sition? 

Mr. llvssET.L. Ahont 11 years. 

Chairman W.ii-sir. Your previous occupalion? 

Mr. Russei.l, Telegraplier. 

Chairman tVAT.sn. Is there any .statement, Mr. Russell, Hint you desire to 
make in any way, first, in i-eference to llio mailers tliat ai'c under considera¬ 
tion by tile commi.s.sion? 

Mr. Rr.s.SELL. I tliink I have, Mr. Cliairman. I wisli to jireface it liy stating 
that I had employment in ail branches of tlie telegraph so"vice. I notice timt a 
witness here stated he regretted that tlio .vtlicer.s of the union were all either 
railroad or broker men. il’he fact tliat an obscure individual like myself bad 
worked for hi.s company for years at difTorent points no doubt e.scaped ids atten¬ 
tion or else the Information was not available to him. 

I started in as a messenger boy in Cliicago with tlie B. & O. Telegraph Co. 
at the age of 14 or 15 years; I was a messenger for the Postal Telegrajili Co. 
for a year or a year and ti htilf, and went with the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. as'check boy, one of tlie boys on the inside that carry the messages around; 
became an operator; went willt the I’ostal; again back to tlie AVestern Union, 
and worked for the AVestern Union at various places—Galve.ston, Chicago, two 
or three times, and I last worked for the Postal Co. In AVnsliliigton for a period 
of three years, alioiit ISiiS to li'Ol. I tlicn went wltli tlie Associated i’ress for 
a nnmlier of years, and was with that association wlien I accepted tills position 
about 1004. 

The first matter I wouhl like to take up is coiiceriiiiig one of our witnesses 
iiere, Mr. Henry Lynch. It seel.is tliat Mr. Carroll, In testifying here yesterday, 
left an unfortunate impression, fi’lic only Lynch he knew of was Mr. Henry AV. 
Lynch. This man„ he snlif,' had been discharged for Intoxlcntioii or some such 
thing. I think the record leaves It to be inferred that this is the same Henry 
Lynch who testified for us. Mr. Lynch has written a letter to the chairiiian 
of the commission, in wlilch he states he is not tliat man. His Initials are not 
“ H. AV.,” and he states tliat Mr. Cprroll, who was then with the Postal Telegraph 
Co. in an official position, was the man who discharged him, or at least Issued 
the instructions for his dLscharge for attending a union meeting at that time, 
and In ail Ilkellliood Is one of the chief causes for Mr. Lynch going to Canada. 
'The man mentioned by Mr. Carroll is not Mr. Henry Lynch, our witness. 

I have heard a reference to the Insurance and sick-benefit association of the 
AVestern Union Telegraph Co. Some interesting testimony was given In 188.1 
by a former president of that company, Mr. Norvln Green, as to the reasons why 
they would establish an association of that kind. It will only take a couple of 
minutes to read It. 

Commissioner Lennom. Head the part of It that you consider essential. 
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Mr. RrssEL. It 1.S directly contradictory to the reasons Riven l)y the president 
of the Western Union when this as.sochition was established. 

Effective January 1, 1914, the conii)any announced a )>Ian for employees’ 
pensions, sickness, and accident, disability and life insurance. The i)lan Is set 
forth In a pamphlet. Employees aie not i-e(iiiired to pay anythins t(j It, etc. 

In announcing this association the jtresident said, “ It is but natural that 
every empioyc'e sliould desire to assume tlie normal responsibilities of life and 
to surround Idmself and tlioso dependent upon Idm witli tldngs that mal:e life 
complete and en.1oyaI)Ie. 

“ Emplo.vers buy and sell service; perfect service is oidy lo lie found when 
fidelity and lo.yalty reciprocate in cniployei- and employee. It is this relation- 
.ship wliich brin.gs satisfaction and succ('ss to-l)otli. Iteciprocity, wincli means 
niutnal regard for one anotlier’s Interest and welfare. Tlds is justice, and 
without .lustice we can not hope to do a thoroughly good piece of work.” 

Another president of the same company 30 jasirs lieforc was being examine<I 
by a body similar to this—the Itlair committee. President Norvin (Ireen was 
testifying under oath. On tlie question of pensions, etc., tlie following <'olloquy 
ensued: 

“Question. Has il occurred to you tliat in tlie nianageinent of tlie liusines.s 
of large corporations it might be wise to introdin-e some system of assurance 
or insurance Ii.v wliich provision could lie made for tlie disabilities incident to 
old age and otlier disabilities? 

“An.swer. I think 't very likely tliat some sticli system miglit be adopted^ 
wliich would 1)0 useful. I think it is not unlikely timt tlie .system adopted in 
England of paying pensions after 30 years’ service would l)e worth something 
to u.s—probably wortli all tliat it would cost us—I think it quite likely that it 
would. It is not In accordance willi tlie genius or government of our country 
lo pay pensions. In England the enqiloyee.s are given iiensions wlien they 
retire from Government service, and quite a miniber of corporations have 
adopted the .same system of allowing tlieir enqiloyi'cs a stipend in their ohl 
age. Such a system might be an Inducement to quiet, continuous, faithful 
service, but it must lie Iiorne in niind that those pensions given in England are 
all predicated u|)on a good re<ord during tlie wliole iKiriod of service and upon 
tldelity to tlie employer I think tliat if a man were actively engaged in a 
strike or in any dLsturiiance of that, sort lie would forfeit his right lo the 
pension. 

“ tjtiestion. Perhaps if lie had sucli a ri.glit at ri.sk he would be mui li less 
likely to take part in tlie strike? 

“Answer. Yes; and liiat is exactly tlie reason why I say it is quite possllile 
tliat the system miglit lie wortli considering liy our company.” 

It is soniettiing like 3“ years later, lint tlie niolive advanced tlien wa.s entirely 
different. 

Mr. Green tliouglit sncli a plan was against ilie genius of our institutions, 
whatever tliat may mean, liiit neltlim' he nor his successor have tieen able to 
see that it Is “against the genius” of our iiislitutloiis for a corporation to 
conduct an Industrial iibsolutism in a nation gnaraiiteeing tlie political rights 
of free sjieecli, a free press, and tlie rigid of assemblagi'. .Vll of these political 
rights are ruthlessly suppressed in tills industry. 

We know perfectly well wliy this .si liemo was put into effect. \\'e under¬ 
stand the spirit in wliicli It wa.s offered. Tlie motive was not industrial justice, 
but increased profit and increased servitude—to strengthen tlie master and 
weaken the man. » 

THE m..VCK l.IST. . 

Some consideralile reference lias been made to the black list. 

Gomniissioner O’Oonnele. Outside of tlie quotation, is that just an expression 
of opinion? • • 

Mr. Russeu,. I'erliaps I liad better indicate the end of tlie quotation. Tlie 
end of tlie quotation is after lie says “ lie wortli considering by our company.” 

There has been some remarks made aliout tlie Iilack lists. I am only going to 
rend the Brst paragrapli of a review of this subject entitled “ The black list.” 
A black list in the coniuierclal tolegrnvih service is very easily maintained. 
There being but two company employers for the great majority of the men, all 
that is requlretl is the use of a telephone or a messenger boy lietween tlie two 
company offices In any city In the United States. The record of any man, 
whether he worked for one company or tlie otlii'r, can be ascertained by tele¬ 
graph. Whether he last worked in New York or San Francisco, his record 
can be had the same day lu any city in tlie country. 
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I wish to s]u>\v ilore the means of intermninunioation between offlees of tl)e 
records of tel(‘«:rjipli o|K*rators. It is what might be (railed a “ service code.” 
And there are some woi'ds Iiei*e, “Aggressive,” a code word wliich means “ union 
agitator”; “scarlet,” “struck In et(f. And tliere is another here. I 

notice “artist,” “iiuit oii slH>rt notice.” When the company discharges a man 
he is given ahmit two minutes to get out of the building, but they demand 10 
days and 2 woek.s’ notice. 

Coiujui.ssioiier I.ennon. On wliut evidence do you base the claim that this 
is Hm' code ill cxistemeV Is it your own exjierience <ir on information tliat 
conu^s to you? 

Mr. Itr.ssEFX. Oh. yes; the telegrapJiers themselves hamiie those messages 
in co(i<‘. and it is a mailer of record, 1 am sorry to say, that some of tlie opei- 
at«»is }KM-<une so familiar with this cotie that sometimes wlien tliey thought 
the answer was not so favorabh* to the m.an tis it might ho that there was an 
error made and a more favorable wtual was substituted in its jilace. 

(Jtumnissioner 0’(^)^^'Kl.^. Do you mt*an to say tliat llit‘ otKTator who received 
a Word in a ttdegi’am would sulisiitute another woi'd? 

;Mr. ItrssKiJ.. llo uufortuimiely wouhi make a nii.slake. 

Commis.sioiHT O’ConnklI;. For tlie protetdion of himself or someone else? 

Mr. UrssKi.L. IVrhaps he liad an itlea that lu‘ was proteeting tlie man who 
w'as making ai»plieati<m for employment; maybe he thought iierhaps that the 
word from San Frai!cis<-o, for in-stance, was not favorabh^. 

$ OommissioiKT Aishton. Did be deduee from tlu* rej)Iie.s that came the mean- 
ing of the (Jode words? For instance, “scarUd” means “struck”; di<l he de¬ 
duce from the reply ai»out .some man that came, that tliat was the meaning of 
the word? 

Mr. lius.SELr. Y<‘s; cause and elTecd. I'liey liud to handle them so often that 
they had a piadiy good idea as to what the ditVoreiit code words meant, and 
if a certain co<Ie word occurred in the iiisssage they <-ouhl always prtMllct what 
was going to liapi»en to (hat man. This system that 1 hav<* indicated—this 
code—was abandoned some time ago and a mort? elaborate one adopted by tlie 
Wesiern T'nion 'I'clegraph <’o. 
roiiiiiiissioiier Aishton'. When was tliat r-liange made? 

Mr. Ui'wsKiJ.. Wf‘11, it was after the jniblication (Ids iirst code in our 
journal; I don’t know just wIumi ihey yilopted tlie new one, but tlii.s one lias 
never Ix'en puldished. 

Commissioner Aisicrox. Fiv<« or six years ago, or how long ago? 

.’Nir. di ssKi.i.. d'iial. lias Inen in eff(M*i for a h*ng lime, for f inystdf remember 
some of tiie words wiieii I was working. Tliis new one has a dilterent cod* 
word for (,'very divi>jon in the ^Vt•s^enl Union system, eastern, western, south¬ 
ern, (iiilf, mountain, and Faci/ic. For tl»e words “union agitator” tliey have a 
differcfit cof^e worij in earfi one of those divisions. ;dso liave a code word, 

(‘UCi’i being di ffei’tmt in t ho si.x divislon.s of liie company. “ Salaries from thirty- 
five to (»m* iiuiniriMl dollar?;” arc provided for by codt* words. 1 would imagin«‘ 
that tiiai thirty-live <Ioilur c*CMle word would not help the young man from the 
country oliiee ceiniiig to a big city ^villl Itope of gelling nu.n? money. 

Jii-n- is an original copy of a biaek lls( issn(>d liy (lie Western Union Tcl<‘- 
graph Co. and ''cni out l>y 'W {’. Uook, general .sujKM’iniemlmit. They refer to it 
as a ■'diseha/;.,!' list.” U seems lo me to 1 m‘ a cumulative list, .starling many 
years ago, and eaeli ein-iilar adds nanu'S to the pr(‘vious list. It slarts out, 

“ ddio follow ;ug names have heen placed on ihe di.scharged list.” On this list 
appears Iho name of vswiou.s peujfle, some for enil»ezzleni<*nt, ab.scoiiding willi 
IJic c<'mpaii.vs Aimis, attempted embezzhmicnt, and llieii llic're is a man dis¬ 
charged for cau.Hi sandwiched in between. The company makes no discrimina¬ 
tion between discharging a man for belonging to a union and discharging some 
IK-*rson who has oinhezzled tlie company's funds. 

U-.mmi-ssioner Do xtuj object lo a list l>ehig pul»llsli(Ml of embt‘zzlers, 

as to whom it has hwui proven that the embezzlement was committed, that has 
lieen made good in the <'onrts? 

.Mr. Kt'ssKi.u Well, In our ow'n journal I (^an only say we refuse to accept 
ihe statemerits of tlie We.sten» Union Telegraph Oo. that any of these charges 
are true. 

(^uiimlH.H|oner Uennox. That may be true. 

Mr. ItnssKLL. W<‘ eliminated the (tharges of embezzlement and various otinu* 
things in the pulillcation of It In our journal. It Is a fair pre.sumptlon, in my 
judgment, that if a man’s name appears on there “ for cuuf?e,” u vague refer- 
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ence like that, there is a fair presiiinptiDii that perhajis tlic <hnr('cs afraiiisl the 
other men may not have any better fomidathin. 

Commissioner O’Coknell. Have you d.eckeU up that list as ... 

in your organization? 

Mr. Russell. In comparing? 

Commissioner O’Co.vnell. Are they union men? 

Mr. Rus.skll. Tills is a list, I neglected to state, that is sent fnun the di¬ 
vision headquarters of the company and is mailed to every raiiro.ad suiK'i in- 
tendent in that division. This list was sent into our oflice from a small railroiid 
ill Te-vas. Here are the copie.s. 

I have here a letter of considerahle human interesi giving (he detailed 
wanderings of a man who says he was lilaek listed, and whom 1 have every 
reason to believe is. It tells of the hardships he has endured and is com¬ 
paratively recent. Would ymi like (o hear it? 

Cliuirman W.m.sii. Could you epil.omize il without remling il? (live the 
name of the man. 

Mr. Kussicr.r,. I should not ntteni|it to ilo it; il is a continuous narrative. 

Chairman Walsh, ’i'lion submit it into the record. 

Mr. Rus.selx. The man's name is W. It. Keller. 

In connection wiili the black list, 1 want lo refer lo Ihe clause in regard to the 
leased wii’e.s of the company. Tlie telegraph companies’ leased wires form 
about 15 per cent of our only available bold of cmiiloyment mil.side of I lie two 
telegraph companies. Of that 1.5 per cent the We.stern Union lias leased wi»es 
to a large extent. The lease they have conlaiiis this clause; it does not all 
appear to be liero; it has been cut olT. I'he pur]iort of it is lliut Ihc oiieralor 
emiiloyed and paid by the le.ssee of this wire must lie saiisfiictory to tlie tele¬ 
graph company. Under tliat I want lo mention the case of .1. W. O'P.ricii, of 
liellinghani. Wash., in which ihe Western Union 'relegraph Co., under thi.s 
clause, ilemanded tliat the United Pre.ss, wiio paid the operator, discliarge him. 
Anil the United IT’css discharged lla* man under iirotest. They said lie was 
thoroughly satisfactory and that he was a comiieteni man ain't reliable, and 
tlio.v dlscliar,ged him tindiu’ iirotest. (I'lirieii sued tlie Western Union 'I’ele- 
gruph Co. and oidained a .iiidgment for .fl.oiH). The company appealed the 
case to tlie Supreme Cmirl of the Slaie and thi> Supreme (Viiirl reier.sed tin; 
verdict with the statiunimt tliat I he, ^•ompany was witliin iis rigid in ]iroeurin,g 
this man’s dischar.ge. 

Ciiairman W.itsii. Have you au.\' informaiion of ilial ciiaracler in the district 
covercal by Mr. OarroH's .jurisdiclioiiV 

Mr. Russell, (if the character of iliis? 

Chairman Walsii. Yes, of lhal kind; where any use was made of iluit clause 
in the contract? 

Mr. Russell. No. I have iiol. 

Chairman W.vlsji. Have you any other case than llial. Mr. RussellV 

Mr. Russell. No; [ cite tins case because il Is a matter of couri rec.ird. 
It might be well to add that shortly afterwards tlie Weslern Union Telegraph 
Co. lost every United Press wire il formerly had; iierlmps that had .some moral 
effect. 

I have a conplo of cases here of the excliiiii,ge of Information regarding the 
record.s of men in New York City. 1 seleeted Iwo in New York, or Ilircc, and 
some el.sc\vbere, but I will not read tiicm, bid simply make lids .statemenl, iliat 
in order to support wlint wo liave elaiiiied bore, tliat I liave llie written siate- 
ments of men in New York and Cliieago willi wderence lo Mint ex. iiaiige 
of information, and that they were iiol aide to secure oinplo.vnicnt after lliat. 

Cbiilrmau Walsh. Any dociiiiientiiry evidence ymi may have in your jiossos- 
sion, Mr. Russell, or any written instriiineid you may liave lieariiig on any of 
the is.sues that have been raised here, if .you will kindly snlmiii tliem into tlie 
record and then make oral coiinmmt on an.vtlilng .von Vonsiricr would lie now 
matter or matter that 1ms not lieen eliicldatod heretofore. Iiecanse I migiit say 
now that the issues of fact .seem to Ix' very well made up. 

Mr. Russell. I understand tinil, I shall bo as liricf lus ixis.silde. ! would 
like to cite and read tlie original document in one or two individual eases in 
which the names of these men, wliicli were procurial by criinimil methods in 
Portland, Oreg., as to how tliey were disclinrged in Chicugo. We have all tlie 
correspondence bearing on It and 1 think it would lie interasting. 

Mr. H. A. Macaulay was one of the names on that list. He was disclinrged 
and wrote a letter to T. P. Coot, the highest official in Cliieago, for reinstate- 
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luont. Ho was not tolil what he was discIiarKod for. He had no ('haiioe to 
confront anyone; he was nioroly told he was not wanted. He writes a very 
nice letter, which I wili not read. 

Cliairman Wai,.su. You may give the substance of It. 

Mr. RussEj,t.. He .state.s that he lias performed his work faithfully and well, 
and that he was solier, industrious, and reliable, and that he hud put in the 
better part of 20 years in tlie company’s service, and that ho thouglit lie wa.s 
receiving outrageous treatment for such faitliful service; that the only mark 
against him there could ixissibly be was tliat he went on strike with the others 
In 1007 and remained out to the tiuisli; that Is the substance of it. It is a 
very nice letter. Sir. Cook received tins letter and bo wrote to his immediate 
underolliclal, W. J. L. (Mr. ^V. J. Lloyd) : 

“As this man was in the general opm-atlng nHini for some years, what can 
be said for him? Can ottr representatives give us any information ns to Ills 
allillatlous? 

“T. I’. C.” 

Apparetitly it was referred to the cliief o)ierator, and he roiiliod; and I 
consider this tlie fairest judgment of Mr. .Macaulay in the whole bunch: 


“ Mr. Lloyd ; 


“Jlenry A. Macaulay was employed liere .seieral year.s prior to August 9, 
1007, when he .struck with olhcr.s. He wa.s reemployed Au.gu.st 2;!, 11)00, anil 
dropped for nonattendance December 20 of the same year. He resumed 
June 21, 1910, and was transferred to the plant department August 10, .1911, 
and dropped by them .lamiary 10, 1912. I do not remetnber liim as particularly 
active before or during tlie strike. He is an enthu.slast in ins horoscojie cal¬ 
culations: is a good oix'rator, and above the average in Intelligence. Mr. 
Webber, of the plant department, informs me his services were satisl'aclory, 
so far as his mechanical knowledge c.xtended, lie liavliig Iiad no teclinical exiie- 
rience or scliooling, tlierid'ore was not considered .a lirst-class (piad man. 


'■Ciiic.VLO, 1/(11/ JO, 


C. H. Finijcy. 


'ITien Supt. I.loyd refers it to Mr. Cook tlius: 


•‘ There is not nmcli known about .Macattlay ; he goes about his own road and 
don t mix. You will note hi.s letter carel'tUly avoids an,y refernco to C. T. TJ, 
matters. Do you care to liave Xo. 12 imike a report on him? 

“ W. J. Ll,OYt).” 

X'umber 12 wa.s the local spotter. Then Cook replies: 

“ Ye.s; please have operatii.e ,\o. 12 look into this case jiromptly and advise. 

“ T. I*. C.” 


“ G. C. It. look Idm up; lie is a liig lellow and wisirs a full lieard, 

“ W. J. Li.oyd.” 

And tills is the meiiioraiidiim of tlie operatiie to Mr. Slioeniaker: 

“R. M. S. I found abouf tins fellow. .Iiisl lo show you the work I have. 

’■ ItOll." 

The man was never reemployed. He laid not been a member of tlie union for 
several years prior to hi.s discliarge, and so far us I know Ihe injustice doue 
that man ha.s never bedn rectilled’. 

There is anotlier liere, hut that is tyiiical of the documents we liitvo, and I 
will not take up your time reading it. 

The other case is Mr. It. J. Daly. 

Here is another man whoso name I will not mention who wns dlscliarged; 
hi.s name was on tliat list. He Itad not been a member of the union since 1907. 
He could not get any reason why lie was discharged, so, after exhausting 
local elforts and going to the highest officials hero, he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Brooks, and says—I won’t read It, hut he stated substantially that he had been 
discharged without knowing wliy, and asked to be reinstated under the order 
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Issued by Mr. Brooks, which we roferre<l to us tlie “ iio-dlsciTmlnutlon order.” 
This is the typical rei)ly of Mr. Brooks to ino.st of the couiplulnts 1 liuvo ever 
seen: 

“ Dear Sib : Eeplyliig to your letter of tiie 10th instant, I have to advi.se that 
I have no disposition to question the good judgment of our local officials In 
dispensing with your sdrvlce.s, which I have no doubt had its base in adequate 
cause, and I have nothing to say on the .subject, except that some of your 
statements are not borne out by the Information whii'h we have. 

“ B. Bhooks, Gfwjrul Uanayer." 

Mr. Brooks .said more in lliat letter tlian any other letter on tlie sul)ject I 
have ever seen. Tlien lids man replied ; 

‘‘ Mr. B. Buooks, \cw York. 

“ Dkab Sib: Iloplying to your favor of tlie 13lli instant, I am idoased to 
say that I do not quite understand the last paragruiih contained therein. If 
it refers to the union, I herewith append my aflidavlt relative to that organl- 
r.ation. If it refers to any other statx'ment contained in iny letter of the 10th 
instant. I trust you will do me the Justice to take the matter up with Mr. W. J. 
I.lo.vd, general suiierlnteudent, whom I believe will xerify all 1 liave said. 

“Thanking you in advance for a tliorough investigallon <d’ my case, I beg 
to remain. 

“ Yours, resiiectfully.” 

lie was kept on for something like six moutlis and wrouglit up lo a pitch 
wliero he, I understand, was In a mood to coinniit murder, when lie was linully 
[lut bade to work. 

Another case here—the same letter signed liy Mr. Br<«)k.s referring to the case 
of another man in San Francisco. Ills name was on the list, ami I will point 
■lUt Ids name to you on a list I got in the mails this morning. 

M. J. Br.yerton on Ibis list. ll'ointlng.J 

Chairman Wai.sit. Wliat sort of a list Is it? 

Mr. Bi'ssei.l. Tins is lAlist of names made u)) liy M. It. Sliocmaker from the 
book that wa.s stolen by the agent of tli« Western Fnlou Telegraph Co. at Port¬ 
land, Oreg., on October 31, Itlll. This man, Mr. Bryerton, appealed to Mr. 
Broolcs ami received tlie same r'erfunctory replies; W(‘ liavo lliem here. As 
far as I know ho was never reinstated. 1 received (Ids list in the mail this 
morning. It appears to be the last sheet—sla'id 33. 

(The list so referred to by witness appears among the exhiliits at the end of 
this subject as “Ku.ssell Exhililt No. 1.”) 

Cliitlrman Walsh. I would like to use it «hen you get through. 

Mr. ItussEl.L. Yes, sir. On this list, on (he bottom, it reads as follows: 

“Corrections: Leonard, W. V., should read ‘Leonard, A. V.’; Mai-tin, W. H., 
should read ‘Martin, W. 1!.’; O’Brien, W. IT., should read ‘O'Brion, W. H.’; 
Taylor, A. E., should ri'ad ‘ Tayler, A. F.'; etc. New York, March 1, 1912. 
Total of 1,709 names.” 

We recognize the names; we know those names weri' on the book. 

I have here an affidavit signed by (1. C. Itoderidc, which refers to tlie authen¬ 
ticity of these documents I shall ri'fer to wliich art' original in all respi'cts and 
to the names anti Initials, W. .1. L., xvliicli refers to W. J. Lhi.xti, and T. P. C., 
which refers to T. P. Cook, ami so fortli; it Is an allitlavft. • 

(The document so referred to by tbo witness njtpears among tlie exhibits nt 
Ibe end of this subject as “Russell Kxidbit No. 2.”) 

The.se letters have been gone over. 

Here Is a letter, the la.st line of widt h is “AiulJ,hc genenj manager hacks my 
word.” Here is another: “New York. I am Inclosing applloatltm blank for 
menihershlp In the C. T. U. I believe you had better join as soon ns possible 
Its I am sure you are being better equlpiietl to secure iuftirmatlon and get on 
the inside of what they are doing. Dti not understand by that you are not 
flellvering the goods, because you art*. When you join show amount on your 
expense account.” 

I think there was testimony here which indicated that some cards had been 
dmrgetl to the Western Union, and this continns it. 

“ I am getting along nleely. Write me and let me know’ how’ yon are getting 
iilong. K. M. S.” 
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Tills is from the Clmthiuu Nutionul Dank Building on Broadway, New York, 
which is just across the street from the Western Union Building, at 195 
Broadway; “Have you run across anyone you think would make a good man?” 

'Mr.'Shoemaker sat down and wrote out a memorandum of Instructions to 
tills operative, how to make out his expense account, to whom to address It, 
and so forth. lie was to addre.ss ids letter to B. Brooks, general manager. 
Western Union Tclegrupli Co., New York. Then it v ent on to indicate the 
manner of making out tlie oxpen.se account, and at the liottoiu lie said; 

“Mail one copy of report to T. P. Cook.” Cook was tlie highest otlicial of 
the Western Union Telegrapli Co. In Cliicago at that time. And one to B. 1!., 
New York; I tliink those initials are recognized witliout my referring to wlm 
it was. One copy to K. M. S. 

Comuiis.sloncr I.k.n .von. Was Mr. Slioemaker ever a telegraiilicr; 1 liave lieard 
ids naiiie many times? 

Mr. Iti'ssKi.L. I believe tlmt Mr. Shoemaker, as far as we were aide to learn, 
was a railroad telegrajilier. He formerly worked for the Santa l’'e in the 
same capacity under C. II. fiatint. 

Chairman Walsh. I see this is marked .sanipie of expense account made out 
by Slioemaker; tliat was made out to wliom? 

Mr. Russell. G. 0. Roderick. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Ami Hie alleged fact that it was made out by Slioemaker 
is tcstilied to in the aliidavit? 

Mr. itussEi.L. Tliat is suiiported liy aliidavit. 

Chairman AV.alsh. And lliat i.s alleged to In' in Mr. Slioeniaker’s hand¬ 
writing, i.s it? 

Mr. lii’ssL'i.i.. Tliat is wliat the man who niiidc tlie aliidavit sa.vs. 

Cliairnian W.ilsh. Mr. Roderick? 

Mr. Rus.ski.l. Yes. Here is a letter where Mr. idoyd in Cliicago heeame su.s- 
piciniis of tlie reliability of the inforniation wideh had been .sent bim from New 
York of the men he had diseliargisl, so he wrote a note to local man No. 12, us 
follows: 

“ Replying to yours of February 5, whenever you have a good line on a man 
and ,vou tliink a iiii.stake has been niaile or you lielieve he is ab.soliitely all 
rigid and not probably in good slanding, please wrife .Mr. S. a letter to New 
York reconiinending his reinstatement.. All reinstatenients iiiiist come to me 
from Mr. S. through the general manager.—W. .1. L.” (\V. .1. I.loyd. 1 

Mr. Lloyd was at the head of a very large district and prolialdy had .several 
thousand enipIo,vees under hini, yet he could not reiiisiate one of those men, as 
this letter indicates, williont autliority from New York. 

In the next letter to this mail 11. .M. S. says; 

“ I would also suggest Unit you do not rmuiaiiend any others.'' 

The.v were trying to sneak a few of the men back and Shoeinaker evidently 
found it out and said : , 

“1 would .suggest that you do not reeomnienil any others tliat have iieen 
dischargtsi for cause in your reports, as Mr. Brooks has decided not to take any 
action in tlie case of men who may confess after once lieing taken out of the 
service.—R. M. Shoettuiker.” 

Chairman Walsh. What i.s your con.struetion of tliat? I do not (|uito iiiider- 
stand; that Mr. Brooks changed his iiolicy about di.schargiiig tlie ineii and 
notified the.se people not to send their names? I’erliaiis I do not gather your 
construction of it. 

.Mr. Russell. “Mr. D;'ooks has decided not to take any action in cu.ses where 
the men may confess after once being taken out of tlie .servicie'' Well, the 
appeals had been many; they came in from 30 or 40 different cities. I dare 
say Mr. Brook.s may have gotten lired of reading them. Some few might have 
indicated that they were iiieinbers, but the great ma.1ot'ity said they were not. 
I don’t know Just \Vhat It dock mean. 

Coinmi.ssioner O.akket.son. But there was no wiliidrawal of the circular? 

Mr. Russell. Oh, no; tliat still stands, to the best of my knowledge. Here 
is the method by which tin; names of new men coming into the service were 
handled. New men coming in would t« reported every few days on a list of 
that sort [exhibiting]. That list would go to Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Idoyd would 
refer It to the local investigator ami the In.sti'uction.s would be, “ Please Imtk 
up.” I’hey would be investigated, and, of cotii'.se, if they were reitortiiil as being 
members tliey would be fired. 

Here Is an Interesting case, where a man—another local agent came here 
whose name was McCormick. He was instructed to apply at the local office 
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under the name of Allen C. MeCluig. We lia\e the letter here giviii;.' those 
directions somewhere. He did URply and was hired under that false iiaiue. In 
the service code that I fded there is a code word for any man, any telegraiiher, 
who uses a false name, “ flassing,” we call it, and I dare say he would he denied 
a position; hut in this instance the company adopted I he same method. There 
is the record of his name given among the new employees on this date, ‘’.Vilen 
C. llcOlurg.” I have the letter hero somewhere In which definite instructions 
are given to have liiin apply. 

I think we have shown enough of that—oh, yes; here it is: “Please tell 
McO.” McCormick his name was, “ to report at C. O.” Chicago office, “ as ,V. C. 
McCliirg and they will jiut him on day.s. W. .i. L." Lloyd. 

There are others whh h I will not read, which are all original docunienis— 
copies of expense accmints, which indicate the salary paid, salary and expensi’s 
of about $100 a month. 

Here is a letter W. ,1. Lloyd wrote: “ Supiiose you are keeping a full list of 
those sent in daily as new einiiloyees and following them up as jiest you can." 
He took care of the lists, nil right; 1 can vouch for that, . 

Here is another; I have one here that refers to the checking ri'iiort of a 
tideplioiie girls’ union and the suhseiiuent statement, “Never mind checking up 
the telephone girls’ union." So evidently they were interested in telephone 
♦ ompany alfairs as well. 

I have here a little stanza, a quotation from Kipling, which I will (piote. It 
seems applii'able to the Injustices that have hism done through this siiotter 
system, tlie fact that hundreds of ineti fiiroughout the country were discliarged 
without having any chance to appeal and without knowitig wliut they were dis¬ 
charged for. Tins in tlie face of the pledged word of the company to tile 
conirary, signed by tlie general manager. Tliey would go liack and apiily for 
employment and tliey would tie given evasive answers. I know tliat in many 
cases tliose men were delilierately tortureil; tliey would be kept coming along 
for weeks; tirst they would be inspired witli hoiie and then wilh fear. When 
the local ollicials got through toying with them, tliey would finally be referred 
to -\ew York, and in due course a letter would come from New York to the 
clfect that the ollichils at that end, who originally ordered this man’s discharge, 
dill not care to interfere with the aelion of the local officials in his case. 

Truly these headsmiui, with the mjaiiories of the men they have hunted, the 
families they have broken u]), tlie misery, suffering, and tears they have brought 
to tile innocent wives and children can say with Kipling: 

Go st,-!!!! (lie ri'd ileer o’er the tieattiei-. 

Hide, follow the fox, if yon enn. 

Hut for pl,-:lsure unit profit togetlier, 

.Mtow me the hunting of mau ; 

The ch,ase of the hmimii, 

'i'he seareh for tile soul to Us ruin. 

The hunting of men, 

Mr, Tleynolds appeared to lie very well satislieil with conditions in tlie 
Postal, I regret to say tliat very much of the inforiiiation that we have col¬ 
lected for llie use of tiiis commission came from the I’oslal olfices, 

I have here a very lively letter from a man emiiloyed In the New York olliee, 
and (ho only reason I can assi.gn for Mr, Ueynohis being ignorant of the <‘on- 
ditions, tlu' writer stales exists tliere, is tlie I'xcuse he lias .giviui of ids pro¬ 
tracted absence of three inonlhs traveling aliout llie couniry getting aciiuainted 
with the men and tlnur working conditions. 'I’his is r itlier long, hut it is a 
statement of the efficiency sy.stem. He sa,v.s: “ Kad ptiglit of telegraphers under 
acientilic manager.” The .seieiitltlc manager referred to is Mr. .1. ,1. WIialiMi, 1 
believe; and one of the items he mentions as an exainjile of Whalen’s .scientific 
ability is: 

“As another measure of ei-ommiy, Whalen diiUiway with (lie toilet imper in the 
lavatory and hung a sln.gle roll over the wasli*liasins, wiHi the following notice 
above It: ‘Tear off as niiich as you need from tills roll; no more iiaper will be 
placf'd in closets.’ ” 

The writer says thatt this foolksh scheme was abandoned in about a week. 
The rest of the letter la quite interesting, and would Indicate——■ 

(ihalrmnn W.vi.sii. (toiild ,voii eiiUomize if; You have given the typical com¬ 
plaints; are there any besides that? 

Mr. UussEi.i.. FirsI, he gave Whalen's peiiigree in three pura.graphs. which I 
wish to assure you i.s not at all favorable, and he proceeds; he say.s, “Then he 
inaugurated the recorder slip and cost-per-message systems. He formed a corps 
of delivery clerks to carry the systems Into operation and, by threatening and 
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browbeating, made llie operators work at Iitgli tension for nine hours a day 
without any rest, except for dinner. The short relief, which was designed to 
give the operator.s a few minutes in the morning and afternoon to answer 
nature’s call.s, was abolished; lunch reliefs were Irregular; business was de- 
layetl; everything within the law, and without for that matter, was done to cut 
down expenses.” 

Now, I do not like to dispute Sir. Reynolds’s statemeiet that everytlilng is 
pleasant and harmonious in the telegraph service. We have, on occasion, when 
particularly flagrant reports were made to us. written letters to the president 
of the company, or the general manager, sotting forth the complaint, if we could 
do .so without mentioning any particular individual. I have never yet heard of 
any remeily being made in tho.se cases. 

I have here the testimony of Mr. A. B. Chandler, who was, at the time of 
giving that testimony, chairman of the board of directors, in 1901, and it is his 
testimony before the Industrial Commission. The gist of his testimony Is this: 
That for 15 years, from 1883—or for 17 years—from 1883 to 1901, the wages paid 
by the Postal Telegraph Co. did not exceed those paid by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., that they paid the same wage.s; and Mr. Chandler admits that 
fact, and I cite It here to sliow that tliere has been no advance in wages covered 
by the period of Mr. Cliandler’s testimony. 

I have listened to the teslimony of Mr. Carlton and Mr. Brooks as to the irre- 
.sponslblllty of the union and union oilicers. Might we not, with much Justice, 
charge incompetency to men who would maintiiin a policy (hat could have no 
other result but a strike and who would defer until the very last minute before 
taking any step toward preventing a strike timt ihoy knew to be almost Inovi- 
table'i Mfglit we not with egual force f|uestion the wisdom with which the 
great power of the company has been used for many years past ? lias it always 
been u.sed ni.sely, beneticently? Were there no tihuses of it, no Injustices? We 
think that even a casual lnve.stigation of tliat record should cause them to hesi¬ 
tate to criticize otliers. As to agreements, what atiout llie action of Col Clowry 
in demanding that the United Press break its contra<’t witli our union in 1908? 
If that was justitiable. why criticize the unions? 

I have here an example of the speed-tt|i .system, or (lie increase in (lie amount 
cf work to be done by an oiierator lietween Cldcago and ^'ew York. It is sliort, 
and with your permission. 1 will read it; 

“ CIIK AllO-XKW YotllC WIKK. 

“ In 1907 the oiierator received .fSS per montli, and 3lXi messagt's was regarded 
as a day’.s work. To-day, on (lie same wire, (ho operator receives .$100 per 
month, and he is riKiuired to do 480 messages. Increa.se in wages 15 per cent; 
increase in the amount of work deniande(.l, 00 per cent. 

“For Instance, tlie New Y'ork-Clilcago operator in 1907 was paid 1 cent iier 
message over 300. If lie did 4.S0 his day's work wouid net him .$5.18. To-day 
he receives .$3.84 for 480 nies.sages, wliicli wage, it will be seen, is ba,sed on a 
rale of 80 cents per 100, or ii reduction of 35 per cent. 

“The terms ‘bonus’ and ‘premium’ are .synonomous. 'The bonus or premium Is 
paid for excess W'ork. Tlie telegrapher working a premium wire in 1915 receive.s 
kO per cent le.ss for the .same work than was received in 1907.” 

As a little example of the pressure applied to operators in following out this 
.speeding-up system, I cito. the original note from the chief operator, or some 
oIBcial, at Milwaukee who signed “ C. W.” and which was addressed to the two 
operators working the Cliicugo-MIlwaukee line. Ho .says, “The wire you are 
working should carry 1,000 messages a day. Our sending side carried only 415 
messages, 85 short of the average. Wliat excuse have you to offer?—0, W.” 

The wage in 1907 for-3,0(X) mes-ages on that same wire was $82.50. The wage 
paid in 1913 or 1914 was .$100. The wire was later abandoned and the circuit 
pot into what they call the printer. As has been explained here, cheaper labor 
is hired. 

Those figures show that the work demaudal Increased 66s I>cr cent, or from 
300 to 500 messages, while the increase from .$82.50 to $100 made 21 per cent. 
In other words, they were demanding three times the work for the amount of 
increase. 

In connection wltli the wages, no increase can be maintained in these telegraph 
companies without some sort of an agreement. Tliere is In existence what teleg¬ 
raphers refer to as the sliding scale, a system of undercutting. It a $100 man is 
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discharged, vcr.v frequently they would put n .fO." man In hLs place, or move over 
a ,$95 man to do the work. That wa.s formerly ,$HH), etc. So that the maximum 
rates are constantly cut from under. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Have you any In.slance of that kind in Chicago? You 
heard the statement Mr. Carroll made upon that stihjoct, that it is absolutely 
not the practice here? 

Mr. UussEr.L. To do whtit? 

Chairman Wat.sh. To di.scharge the liigher-pricetl men. 

Mr. Rr.ssELr... To do justice to Mr. Ctirroll, I made .some Inquiries, such as I 
was able to do, tind I found that the toti rate, which is .$100, is about the same aa 
it was a year or so ago. But this .$100 a month I do not believe exists in over 
2 per cent of the oj)erators In the (Tilcago ollice, and less than 2 per cent as 
applied to the entire .system. 

Chairman IV.m.sh. But you have no individual instance that you could cite In 
the city of Chicago wdtliin the past two years, for itistance. where a man was 
discharged from a .$9.o or a ,$ltiO job and s<tme otic from a lower rating put in 
that place? 

Mr. ItussEi.r.. Well, that requires Inside information. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Y’es. 

Mr. UvssEi-L., Whicii 1 at aii times am tiot able to get. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. 

Commissioner ArsiiTo.x. You Iieard some testimony liere Ibis morning Ifom the 
chief operator of the I’ostal that OO per cent (d' tiie ollice force bail rates of pay 
of. I believi'. .$8.5 and over? 

Mr. ItfssET.i.. Sixty-six? 

Commissioner Ai.shto.x. That proportion exists to-day. Is Unit any smaller 
to-day than it was two years ago or one year ago? Have you any informiition 
on that? 

Mr. Bl'ssei.l. I tint lacking in that information. Iiecause the chief operator is 
not very prolitic wltli the data on lliose que.stlons. 

Commissioner Atshtox. But those facts could he determined by an investiga¬ 
tor of this commission ? 

Mr. Russell. Y>s. For the first time In the memory of any telegrapher in 
Boston, the Western Union, aliout Feliruary 1, 191.5, a.ssigiUKl si.v men to “ split 
tricks,” on which they-qiad to work nine hours. It was a rule there for the 
split trick to cover eight hours actu«l work. The hours of the trick were 9 
a. m. to 2 p. m. and 5.20 p. m. to 9.20 p. m., covering 121 hours from start of 
work to linlsh. That is an increase of one hour to a day's work of the men. 

To show you tlie ab.solute power of the company over all conditions, within a 
few weeks. 1 understand, this order was rescinded; that eight hours was again 
I stabli.slied. Whether it was because of anything that had come to their knowl¬ 
edge of a possible iniiuiry, I do not know. Tlie change was made. 

Then witli reference to tlie sanitary conditions in tlie same ollice; Rats were 
very plentiful around tlie huilding at 109 State Stw'et, Boston, 'i'lie company 
bought a quantity of liquid, whicli was supiiosed to poison and emhalm or petrify 
tlie rots. Some rats were iioisoned, lint not preserved. Tliey decayed and lay 
between floors in dilTerent iiortions of buildings. Odor was'so had tliat parts 
of flooring were removed and tlie rats taken out. One oiierator wlio will 
be known by initial “ E,” working on bank “C,” found scent so bad that he 
hod to request to be removed. Rats ate holes inside of men'.s clotlies; initial 
”F"—tliat stands for tlie opi-rator's name; we can furnisli tlie name if re¬ 
quested. Rats miitllatiHl chl'i k lioy's overcoat, ate liiiiches. (lirl lost her muff; 
was apparently stolen, but liitm* it was found wliere It liail* iipiiarently been 
thrown out of siglit, ami was mutiliited by rats. T'wo operators killed rats on 
tile stairs. 

Mr. Carroll lias made some comparison with message work and press work. 
1 liaii|ien to he a iiress operator as well ns a commercial operator. Tlie com¬ 
parison is not good. Tliere is a great deal more work in handling messages in 
a given amount of work, say 2.009 words, due to the continual u.se of tlie type¬ 
writer line shift on account of shorter line; also closer concentration and a 
greater degi'ee of accuracy is reijuired tlian in 2,tMX) words of press. .\iid twery- 
body know.s tliat; every telegrajilier of any expi'rience knows tliat. I am told 
that a man working at a very fast rate, such as tliese 1,000 per day records 
they are putting in tlieir pulilicatlons, tliat Ins motion resemliles a man with 
St. Vitus dance. He Is simply jumping around all the time, snatcliing the blanks 
out. putting tliem in, and straining every nerve at top speed all the time. -V 
strain like tliat for nine liours is sometliiug killing. 

38819°—S. Doc. 41.5, C4-1—vol 10—27 
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In rejrard to the promotions, there is no promotion system either lit tlie top 
or the bottom. I tliink timt applies to Isitli compiinie.s. Tills refers to tlie 
Western Union. Uresldent Carlton entereil tlie servioe of (lie conipan.v In 1910 
and receives $3i5,000 or uinvnrds per year. Belvidere Brooks, vice president, en¬ 
tered tlie service in tlie seventies, and rei-eives .$] 2,500 ns vii« president. 

Mr. Brooks lias lieen in tlie service somctliing like 'i.o year.s and Mr. Carlton 5 
years. I believe tliat Mr. Carlton vas placed over tlie liead of Mr. Brooks witli- 
out any great lengtii of siTviee. " 

Aiiotlier illnstration: W. J. Lloyd, tvlio entered the .service in the seventies. 
Mr. Lloyd was (he gentleman ri'ferreil to liere In Clilcago; he receiveil $6,500 
as general manager of tin' Mountain Iiivlsion, while (.1. H. Caunt, tlie man wlio 
eoneeivi'd and put into etfi>ct I lie spotter .system, wliieli, by tlie wa.v, lie Iniiiorted 
from tlie Santa Fe and wiiere lie liad some degree of success witli it and liroiight 
it over to tlie Western Union and lirouglit Mr. Slioemaker witli liini. He gets 
$10,500, sometliing like $4,(X)0 more tlian Mr. Lloyd, and lie came Into tlie service 
live years ago. He also gets $2,000 more than tlie general manager of the 
eastern division in Xew York. Mr. A. (!. Saylor, wlio, 1 lielleve, is a man of long 
service. Now. wlietlicr tlie compensation paid to Jlr. Gaunt is for his ability 
as a telegrapli man or for the peculiar talent lie may possess in otiicr lines, 
lierliaps that mentioneil in tiie nuotation from Kipling, I don't know. 

I will 1)0 tlirougli in a minute. 

Mr. Carroll said yesterday that he thought tlie longest hours tor telegraphers 
in his division was 10 is'r (lay, hut we liave a lettiw from a Western Union em¬ 
ployee which rcaids as follows: 

“I am the night opcralor la>rc working 1.'! hours a night, .seven nights in the 
week, with no time otf wliatever, with a salary of .f'lO a inonlli. I think you 
will find it tlie .same in every niglil otlice of tin' M’estern Union witli reference 
to that particular territoiy. 

" I know of a man who toid; u|i his case witli tlie manager and .superintendent 
for a niglit otf eacli week, liut tlie superintendent says tliey can not afford to 
put extra exjienses on the niglit work, wliicli would lie $1,05 |M-r week." 

We al.so liave a letter from a iiieinlier stating tliat at Marlon, Ohio, which Is 
in Suiierinteiident Carroll's division, the .salaries of the manager and tlie two 
op<Tators was redtnssl $5 each in Nov(*mla*r, 1914. 

At Grand Uapids, Mich., the two split tricks liave hfen lengthemsl recently 
one-lialf hour each. ‘ 

In St. Louis tlie common extra ojieralors liave averagwl .$10 and $12 a montli 
during tlie uiiiter. wliile tlie iirel'erred extra averag(si ,$4d per month, aud the 
double A preferred—I must coni'ess tliat I don't know wliat that is; that is 
a new one on nm, this dmiliie .\ preferred : I must confe.ss tliat Is a liner dis¬ 
tinction ill tlie extra list than I ever lieard of before: tills double A I do not 
know. 

One operator received $4.(11! coiii|x>n.satioii for tuo weeks' work, $4 of whicli 
was deducted for meal tickiXs. 

The “oii-and-off” system is in .general vogue, wliereby the men wait 14 
hours ill order to get in one hour's work, and otlier cases we can cite liere; but 
the “ on-and-off " sy.stem is tlie system where tlie men, ns it lia.s lieen told liere, 
have to report In tlie morning, and they are .sent in on call for 10 minutes or 15 
minutes or 20 niiinite.s or half an iioiir, and (lien they are .sliot out again to 
wait at tlieir own expense until they are r(aalled. Such a tiling wa.s unknown 
when I was a tidegraiiher. 

Chairman W.ii.sH. At tills isiint we will stand ad.ioiirnpd until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.35 of tlihj Tlmrsday, Ajiril 15, 1915, a reci'ss wins taken until 2 o'eloek 
in the afteniiKin.) 

AKTKll IIKCKSS—1> ]•. vr. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. Tlie coiuinieslon will please come to order. 

Mr. Russell. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WESLET RUSSELL—Continued. 

Mr. Rt ssKi.i.. I have liere just a few more words, Mr. Chairman, and tlier, I 
will be through. 

The policy as announced liere Iiy the telegrapli companies, Iinvliig closed evn-y 
avenue of aiipeal either on liehalf of the employees or their representatives, this 
Is the only bur to width we can appeal—the bar of public opinion. 
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W« Iiav« coiicludod our <'use. Wo boliovo tlio lestimony lias borne out our 
contentions, and ive smn up as follons: 

Wages: We agree with tlie stiiteuient of 1‘residout Curlton imd Vico I’residojit 
Brooks, of the Western Union, that tbe operators are underpaid and that our 
wages should be increased. 

We think the testimony of 1‘osLal telegrapliers wlio appeared liefore your 
honorable body amply,,refutes the statements of Vice President Keyuolds. 

Hours: Hours of liibor are too long. We liace sJiown tlie tendency is to 
make them still longer. 

The Knglish .system of 7i hour.s for day nork and 7 hours for niglit work is 
amply .sufficient 

We present herewitli the te.stimony of three presidents of telegraph com¬ 
panies on this sub.1ect, n.s follotvs: 

(in ICehruary iiii, ]SG(i, llio United States .Senate having under discus.sion a 
bill for the establishment of a telegrapli system in connection with the Post 
Office Department requested of the I’ostmaster General certain information 
relative thereto, which he secured, or attempted to secure, through interroga¬ 
tories .submitted to tlie telegraph computiies. The three i>rlucii»al teh'grapli com¬ 
panies doing business in tlie country at that time replied with a joint letWr, 
in which appeared the following statement: “There is also in the timsion in 
the brain of an oiierator a iiniit to all use of tlie wires when (Towded to their 
capacity. Tbe necessary absorption of the niiiul is exhausting. To c rowd tin; 
work beyond a certain rate would reciuire relays of men to relieve c-acli other. 
Six hours c-onllnual .service of tliis eliaracter is all that a .vouug persou is eapabie 
of iterforming and maintain liealth.” 

This letter nas .signc'd tiy Edward S. .Sauilford, ivresideiit ,\mc>ri( aii Telegrapli 
Co.; J. H. Wadc^ president. Western luiiou Telt>graph Co.; and William Grtoa. 
president of tlie Unitc'd States Telegraiili Co. 

Aftei- the con.solldotion of the.se three companies tVilliam Orton hecame presi¬ 
dent of the Western Union, and reinaineci in that position for years; hut neitlier 
lie nor any succeeding president of the We.sterii Union ever luuuguratcsl the 
six-hour day. 

The Instance* related Is an example of argument the company lias pul forth 
as a deterrent 1o Governmeiit ownerslilp. 

Amount of work; We believe that we have iiroven tliat llie amount of work 
denaanded lias steadily increased until now tliree and four times the amount of 
labor is exacted, for a lower wage and under inucli worse coudiiions of emphiy- 
ineiit, than existed 40 to 50 years ago. If telegraidi ollieials Ix'lieved then that 
.six liours’ work was an adcxpiato workday, wlieii l.'iO <ir 2iK) messages was the 
standard, what is to Ixi said of it to-day. when 4,SO messages are demandc'd by 
tlie Vt eslc^rn Union for a da.v, as against ‘KM) only a few years ago? 

Working conditions: We liave al.so shown the shameful abuses of ncaessary 
reliefs, morning and afternoon, and lack of lU’omptnoss in lunch relief. These 
reliefs are absolutely necessary to tlie liealtli and wtdfarc- of the workiiieu. A 
short relief should not only be regai'ded as a necessity for natural reasons, but 
also us a restful relaxation in tlie day's w cu U. 

Speeding up: We have shown Ilie siieeding-up luoeess—the ilriving and Iwmnd- 
Ing of teiegriiplier.s by botli companies to get llie last possible ounce of strength 
from file tolegrapber. 

^ Extra lists: tie have sliown tbe extra lists as liaving licen increased from 
c hours for a da.v’s wcirk to 8 ami 1) hours. When the- shorter workday pre*- 
vailed, on the waiting list tbe tendency xvas to put nieii cm regular promptly; 
the reverse is true now. It Is it device to throw the entire Imrclcui of lulls in 
traffic U])on tlie worker. 

Automatics: Tliat tlie comiiany iias largely developc-d automatic machines, 
operatcsl by eiieap labor ,at $25 to $45 per moiitli, wliilc- large' nnmliei'S of Mor.se 
men, with years of experience, were half starving cm Ihe extra list. 

Telegraph scdiools operated by tbe eompniiy luive iieen shown to be turning 
out a contimial stream of new rc'cimlts into ttie service and advertising It as the 
only business not ovei'crowcU'cl. 

Finance: That tlie Western Union has made some remarkable stock cllvidends; 
that tJie present capitalixntion is excess! vedy walc-red. 

We do not feel that this summing up would be comidete without sugge.stiiig 
remedies for tlie evils we have shown to exist. 

Tbe right to organize sliouid be recognizcMl. This would |ironiote a bc'tter 
feeiing. We have been accused of lack of resiiousibility. Could we not with 
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pfjunl jiistlci' (■)iiirjri' oinciiils. \\ h<i by (b'li.vliiR tlio riKlit to organize precipitate a 
etrike, witli iia^oiaiietency ? We are Intelligent nieii. We liave learned from our 
ex|>erience. Wi‘ want to enjoy in onr Indnsli-y the rights wi‘ enjoy as citizens. 

Cliiiirnian ’iVaj.sh. 'I’liat is all. Von may l)e exensed. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JACOB ROBBINS. 

.■\eting Cliairman I.knnon. Sl.-ite ,vour name. 

•Mr. Itomn.Ns. .lacoli Kohldn.s. 

Acting riiairman I.k.xno.x. AVlmt Is yonr business? 

Mr. ItoBiiiNs. I am conneeteii witli a toliacco faetio'y in llie Mast. 

Acting Chairman Lk.xxon. 1.)o yon live in Cldcago? 

Mr. JtoBiii.Ns. Yes. sir. 

Acting Cliairman I.knnon. AVhere do you live? 

Mr. l(oimiN,s. .\t IKJS Sontli .Vsliland lioulevard. 

Acting Cliairman I.knnon. We understand that you liave made some stud.v. or, 
rather, arc familiar in some way witli the condition of messenger boys, a sub- 
.iwt we have had up liere during tlie past week. Is that correct? Have you 
made any suoli investigation? Do yiai know’ anything aliout it? 

Mr. ItomuNs. I have a good idea of the life of a messenger hoy, becnu.se I 
maile a personal study of it. 

.Acting Cliairman Lk.nnon. Tell ns ju.st wlint you know alioiit it; what they 
do, and tlieir hours of work and wlicre tliey work, and any matter that you 
believe would be of interest to tins inquiry? 

Mr. Itoiiiux.s. I liave been watching tlie nios.senger lioys since 1003, and 1 do 
not know of a lio.v—I have not as yi't met a iniy tliat elainieil lie was satis- 
fietl witli conditions, with hi.s treatment. I iievin- yet met a lioy wlio told me 
that he earned more than ,$0 ii week willioiit losing any siwqi over it or witliout 
going witliout his meals. I have known of messenger hoys liaiiging around tlie 
messenger room there, the wailing room, for sexeral days, and I have known 
of motliers going afier tliein. 1 do not lielieve that there is an institution in 
thi.s country tliat aliii.sos lioys more tlian tlie Western I’nion Telegraph Co. 
Whenever you see a natural Imy—a rosy-clieeked boj-—delivering messages, 
you can be .sure tliis boy lias oiil.i' Insm on tlie Job n weelc or two. Tliey are 
generally overworked: (liey liave no ehaiiee for aifvaiieeiiieiil ; tliey have 
notliing to look forward'to; and the only time a boy li(‘eonies a messenger boy 
is after he smirclietl all over fi.ir niiollier iiosllioii, iierliaiis for weeks, and can 
not find one. 

I did not expect to be called here, and I have not lirouglit anytliing wllli me. 
Tlie only things 1 can tell you is what I can lliink of rigid now. 

.Acting Chairman I.kn.non. Where have you lived in tlie last few years? In 
Chicago all tlie time? 

•Mr. lioimiN.s. I Imvi' lived in Chicago for tlie last 20 years. 

•Acting Cliairman I.k.nnon. Wliere have you oliserved tlie lioys in Cliicago? 

•Mr. ItoimiNS. 1 conduct several lioy's clulis here in tlie city. 

Acting Chairman I.knnon. You say you conduct lioy's eliilis? 

Mr. Koiiiuns. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman I.kn.non. AVIiat is tlie olijeet of lliose cinlis? Wind do you 
do for the boy.s? 

Jlr. liOBBi.NS. One of my clulis is for tlie sole iniriio.si- of laking tlie lioys who 
have been turned out of Inslilutions witli instriierions to go out and make a 
living. We liave a bojveommittee wliose Inisiness it is In secure .siieli lioys 
positions and fiiih lionies for tlieiu if possible. 

Acting CImIrnian I.knnon. .Are yon a.s.sociated willi oilier men and women in 
tills work, or is It a work of .voiir own voiitiitioii? 

Mr. IJoBniNS. In all but one orgiinlzalloii I am doing lids work alone. We 
have wliat is known ms tlie Ibtj’ Itrotlierliood Itepniilie. Tliere are seven men 
and women wlio Imve eliiirge of tills particular organization, and I liiipixm to lie 
one of tliem. All tills otlier work I do m.vself. 

Acting Chairniiin I.knnon. Have you ever lieeii witli messenger lioys on 
errands tliat tliey were sent on alamt tlie city? 

Mr. Kobbin.s. I went so fnr ns to apply for a position ns a messenger boy. 
In order to get at tlie trnili. and I seenreil a position with the Western Union, 
and I ran messages for one night. My purpose In doing that was to get facts 
and know the life of tlie messenger boy. 

Acting ('hiiirman I.knnon. Where did you rim messages that one night? 

Jlr. K0BHIX.S. I delivered (!3 iiiessiiges tlirongliont tlie city, and tlie worst thing 
I can remember in the way of treatment from tlie We.steru Union Is tliat the 
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boys nro supposed fo work 8 hours. Wlion my 8 hours was up, I had .lust .5 
more minutes to work, and when I came in from delivering a uiessage they 
looked at the clock and called my number and gave me a message to deliver 
which took me an hour and eight minutes to deliver. I did not get paid for 
that. 1 made the remark to some of the boys, and they said, “ That is nothing 
new: we get that stuff every night.” 

Commissioner O'CV'XNKi.i.. How are these clubs you art* conducting niain- 
t.alned? 

Mr. ItouiuNS. Every hoy pays dues. 

Commissioner O'CoxKKr.i.. What dues ilo they l)ay? 

Mr. Itonin.vs. Fifteen cents a month; one club .'5 cents a we«‘k. 

Coinmissioner O'Con.mci.i.. How many hoys are there? 

■Mr. ItoimiNS. The largest one I have is 1.50 memliers. 

Commissioner O'Connkj.i,. Hoes the income go to you from conducting the 
club? 

Mr. UoiiniNS. No; they have their own treasurer and secretary. 

('ommi.ssioner O'Connki.i.. How are you compensated for the services you 
reiKler? 

Mr. Itoiiiiixs. I only do this when I have time—evenitigs and Sundays. 

Comtnissioner O'Co.nnki.c. You are engtiged in other Imsiiu'ss? 

Mr. ItoinuN.s. Y>s. sir. 

ttommissioner Aisiiton. Y’ou .say you delivered tiittl one night telegrams? 

Mr. l£oInn^•s. Sixty-thrw! mes.sages; they were not all telegratns., 1 was sent 
out on errands, too. 

Comtnissioner Aisiiton. So there were Oil .sejiitrate calls that ymi at- 
temhsl to? 

Mr. Itoatii.NS. Yes. 

Commissioner .\isitton. And one took an hour and eight minutes fo deliver? 

Mr. ItoiaiiNs. Th<‘ last on<‘ took ati hour titid eight mintites. If I could have 
gotten my car in time, I coidd have made hetter time, httt that was after mid¬ 
night, and I luni to go to the North Sicie, tind they knew cars only ritn once an 
hoar. 

Cotnmi.ssiotier .Xjsiito.n. Hid they furnish you car fare? 

Mr. UoimiNs. Yes, sir; tlo'y di<l. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. Tinit is all. 

■Acting Chairman I.kn.non. Yiai will he excused, Mr. llohhins. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MK. NEWCOMB CARLTON. 

'I’liK Wkstkrn 1'xion Tklkoraph Co., 

193 Brimdinni, \cw York-, May 18. 1915. 
l.Kwis K. IlROWN, Esq., * 

Ncc. I'. ,N. CoiiiiiiiniiioH oil Imhiatrial Bcinfiniia. 

Trunaimvlathiii HuUdiny. Chicago, III. 

Dkar Sir; Iteplying to your letter of tin' Ilth inst., I find on inquiry that 
the number of .special agents changes as conditions in our service alti*r and 
that there is no regular number so ('ni|)lo,ved. Their ilisbursements are paid 
locally by the chief operators or district tratlic su|ierintendents under authority 
by the division chiefs, and in total amount to hut ilttle. We can not give you 
the mimes of the special agents. 

We lia\’e not yet completed our inquiry regarding the messengm- boys, although 
I have a rejiort on the Chicago matter. In October, 1014, ,Iein .lim, a Chinese 
vas charged with mannfactnriiig opium for .smoking purposes, the trial being 
the outcome of an investigation made by the Cnlteil States grand .iury in 
.Tuly, 1914, in connection with the drug trafllf. Five of our messengers from 
the Lexington Hotel branch oflice were called, and with the excejition of Mes¬ 
senger No. 172, colortxl, all testllli'd that they had no knowledge of the contents 
of packages handled by them. Me.ssonger No. 172 testified that he had on .sev¬ 
eral different oecasious secured opium from the defendant and taken it to a 
flat Olt Cottage Grove Avenue. This witness, however, beeaine nervous and 
confused under examination. The ease w.i.s given to tlie jury and the defendant 
acquitted, and although we had been subpomaed to appear in court with all 
nies.senger records from .Tamiary to .Inly, 1914, this testimony was not neetled. 
Based on an Investigation at Chicago just concluded, it is my opinion that our 
employees were not aware of the class of business being handled. We had no 
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iH boxes In bouses of ill-repute or in saloons in the flUtiiet serveil by this 
•anch, and all rotiuests for serviee were received by ti'lephoiie, imacseugers 
sing merely instructeil to go to a certain addie-ss and get a paeksige of 
umlry, groceries, luncheon, etc. Instructlon.s were issued in July, 191d, that 
s messenger boy be allowetl to perform any errand servise of any kind in the 
Isinese district, and such Instructions have been cat'CfuHy followed. 

As reque.sted in your letter of .April 13, I inclose horeivith Annual Reports 
the Employees’ Kenelit Fund Committee for the Years'l913 and 1914. 

The tran.scrlpt of my evidence la-fore your <'oiuiuission als(* i-alls for a co)>y of 
rr annual rejiort for the tiscal year ended I)eceinl)er 31, 1914, and tills I have 
ensure in inclosing. 

Very truly, yours N'kwcohii t.'.tm.TO.v President. 


Ui'.ri.v OF SnciniTAiiv of Com.mis.sion. 

.Ii'.NF, 24, 1915. ! 

EWCOJIU C.\ni.TON. 

Pirsidnil llic Wcslcrii I'liian Trlifjrfiph Co,. 

Jiij Jlroadiciiii. .Vc«- York Citll. 

De.kh Silt: IVe have your Idler of May 18 in which you .say: 

“Ileplying to your letter of the lltli instant, I find, on inquiry. Unit the 
jmber of sia-cial ageiKs clianges as conditions in our w-rvice alter, and that 
lere is no regular number so employed. Their disliurisemenl.s are paid locally 
• tile chief o|)erators or di.strict traflie suiierinlcndents under authority liy the 
vision chiefs, and. in total, amount to hut iiltlc. We can not give you the 
lines of the special agents.” 

In view of tile clianging nmnlicr of llicse agents, llic commission requests that 
ey be furnished wifli the number in llie employ of tlie Western Union Tele- 
aph Co. on May 1, 1915, on .Augtist 1, 1914, ami on liecemiier HI, 1913. 

The commission al.so rdjuests that it lie advised as to tlie outcome of your 
quiiy regardiug messenger boys in Cliicago. 

We are particularly interested in tliis matter of special agents, and very 
rnestly riK{uest tliat this information la* fiirnisla'il ns at tlie earliest isissildc 
ite. 

Very truly, yours. • 

* l.icwis K. llitow.v. .svcrctiir;/. 


llErr.Y OF Mr.. Eicwis Mclvisicic. 

The Western Union Tei.eorii’H Co., 

t.'l.T lirntidnnui, A'cic VorA', ,/imc 2,9, f,91,7. 

Ewis K. Brown. Esq., 

Secretary V. S. Commission on Induslriat h’rht//o(i.s', Cliicayc, III. 

I>E.\R Sir: In tlie alis(>nce of Jlr. Carlton, I liave to acknowledge receipt of 
lur letter of June 21. Our records apiicar to sliow that tlie following s|«*cial 
tents were employed by us on tlie dales vou mention: liecemiier 31, 1913, 13: 
Bgust 1, 1914, 13: May 1, 1915, 18. 

With referenee to tlie lliiril imragrapli of your letter, we tiiink Jlr. Carlton’s 
tter of Slay 18 fully covers tlie result of oar inquiry regarding llic Chicago 
essenger matter. 

Very truly, yours, 

• I, EWIS .McKi.sick, .1**/. to PrcKiricnl. 


ADDITIONAL STATEKENT OE SYLVESTEK /. KONENKAIIE. 

1*111; CoititEKf'i.M, TEi.!;oR.\i'iir:R.s’ Union of Amkric.v, 

Cliicnffo, III,, .liiiie ].!, lOlo. 

r. Fbank r. Walsh, 

Chairman U. S. Commission on Indnstriat ICrlalions, City. 

Dear Sir: Ourlng the hetirings of your commission into tlie lei .‘graph con- 
tlons .vou requestdl that Division Traflie .Suiierinteiiilent Carroll furulah a 
11 report dealing with tlie dlseharge of tlie im-n In .St. Eouis. 
lamsmuch as Sniierintemlent Armstrong has attrilmted tliesi* di.scluirges to 
r. CiUTOll, desjiite that gentleman’s professeil Ignorance of the oaiLsiNs for tlielr 
smlssul uiid the dlsixisitlon of Curroll and otiicrs to couceal the facts, I feel 
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that you slioul«l have a detailed report of llie St. lockout from our point 

of view. I am inclosing the same lierewitli, us follows; 

A copy of my letter of even date to President Carlton. 

A statement covering tlie effoi ls to settle the dispute, .May 2 to 14, iuc. 

A table sliowing the number of men locked out, reasons, etc. 

An Individual liistor.v of eucli case, These are sui>plementary to the copy of 
my letter to President Carlton dated April 30 and flle<l with your commission. 

While tlie Western ciilon offleial.s made certain .statements as well as |)romi.ses 
to U. S. Comml.s.sioner of Conciliation l\ m. Blackman, these gentlemen have not 
only made false statements about evei-y material fact at issue, but h.avi' broken 
every promise made in their agreements with the Department of Labor through 
Mr. Blackman. 

Superintendent Armstrong, in charge of the St. Louis negotiations, is our 
authority for the statement that within 4.S hours after Air. Carroll entered into 
his last agreement with the U, S. Commi.ssioner, he (tiarroll) issued instructions 
to Armstrong not to live up to the promises ma<le. The defense of these men is 
that their actions are conlrolle<l from Now York. 

Y'ours, very truly, 

S. .1. K0\KN K MIC, 
Intcniatioml I’n-niiirni. 


Tin; Co.\i .Mi:i;ci.\i. Tm.i-aiKACiiEiis’ L'nion of 

('hirurto. HI., .hiiir 7 .', lUJ.'i. 

Ni;W<Dill) C.MCI.TOX, 

J’raiidciil U'c-v/cni I'mon THt j/roph Co., 

A'cic York, K. T. 

Dk.\r Sill: M'iih reference to my Icller of .April 20, ’Munaining to tlie St. Louis 
lockout, I am tiling supplementary information with tlie U. S. Deiiartment of 
Labor and the U. S. Commi.sslon on Industrial Itelations covering tlie events May 
2 to 15, Inclusive, in order that the agreement breaking record of your company 
in this affair may he complete and a matter of record. 

Tlie data consists of my statement of even date embodying the report of Air. 
George A. Smith, chairman of thi.‘ St. I,ouls grievance committee of tlie Western 
Union Systmn Division. Air. Smith was present at the conference between 
Conmiissioner Blackman and Alessrs.-Annstrong and Carroll representing your 
comiiany. I am inclosing a copy of the statement herewith. 

In addition to thi.s I am forwanling to the department and the c.miniissiou 
a table showing the details of the lockout, also a supplenieutary Instory cover¬ 
ing each individual case. 

While the otlicials referred to have endeavored lo sliift tlie responsibility for 
tlii.s llngraiit breach of faith, with all of the nccomiutnylng lying and trickery, 
to New York, it Is dillicult to believe that this represents the polic.v of the com¬ 
pany, since it places tliose concerned in a very had fight, to say the least. 

However, tlie M'estern I'nion's policy of repression is about to fall again 
a.s it has in tlie past. Your telegrahei’s and other employees are i-ontituting to 
organize in spite of all opposition. Alust tlie history of liMlT lie repeated in 
full, or will you meet the situation by allowing your mnplo.voes to air tlieir 
collective grievances before the volcanic uplieaval comes? 

The time lias iinssed whim we will meekly surrender our rights. Tlie com- 
niercial telegraphers of the United States are making no denmnd of tlie Western 
Union except for freedom. AVe deny the right of tlntt I'oniimny to interfere in 
our iiersonal affairs and in the riglils of citizeiLs, which inchides the right to 
belong to a lalmr union, if the men so desire, without ftair of the ilischargi* and 
the black list. It is wrong for your company to continue to demand that men 
and women surrender their constitutional liberties ns a condition of employment. 
Public opinion sustains this position, and you have admitted tills in your testi¬ 
mony before tlie U. S. Commission on Indnslriai Itelations wlien .vou said tlie 
men had a right to organize. In this testimony you also expressed your belief 
In collective bargaining, ns well as admitting that your system of repression 
was un,lnst. 

In this testimony you convicted your minor otlicials of gross wrongs against 
the rank and file of .vour einployws when you admitted that t!0 per cent of tlie 
grievances submitted to you were Just cau.se for complaint, to say nothing of 
the thousands that yon did not hear of or hear fully. 
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In tills testlnioiiy you mlmitteil that your employees were grossly underpaid, 
and your general manager of 1912 conceded our ease when he ailmltted that 
the conditions we cited, covering a long pi'riod of years, constituted a grave 
economic Injustice to IVestern Union employees. 

The Western linion iiolicy of oiHiression Is a confession of weakness. The 
oflloinls responsihle for this policy lay themselves open to the following charges: 

(1) The company distrusts its employees and has no faith in their honesty 
and Integrity. 'J’hey have so little faith in the merits or the company’s posi¬ 
tion or in the competency of its ofllclals to defend it and to dole out Justice 
that they dare not deal with a committee of employees, hut must rule with an 
Iron hand. 

(2) Till' company is opposed to applying to its affairs the principles upon 
which our Covernment is founded and denies its employees the ordinary rights 
of citizens; for exaniiile. your own testimony that men were discharged because 
the comitany ofllclals did not lil;e their associations, 1. e., the company officials 
were the arbiters <'f the telegraphers’ social life and friendship ties. If these 
were disapproved by the employer the employee must surrender either his 
friends and their society or else his positliui and ids only means of a livelihood. 

(3) The company feels that its officials dare not follow mit the course laid 
down by other corporations In dealing with a committee of its own employt'es 
legitimately .selected. <a' with the representative.s of organlzetl labor. 

Does this mean that the piosent management of the company feels that It is 
not competent to discuss lalior conditions in I lie telegrapli with the humble 
workers in the ollices. and for this reason must rule by fcave rather than by’ 
persuasion'? 1 do not thiidt so, although this cliargc is believed l),v many id' your 
employees, and so long as the IVestern Union opposi's its employees exercising 
their fundamental riglits of free men and five wianeii those charges will stand. 

You have expressed your li.'ticf in organizaticii, '11111 on behalf of a large 
percentage of your emidoyees wlio dare not put llie iiuestion, may I ask: 

What .sort of a legitimate, organization or labor union cotdd they form that 
would meet with your apjiroval or would he in accord with your ideas? 

What sort of collective bargidning do you favor? 

The commercial telegraphers of tlie country ari' aroused, and they feel that 
some answer should be given. They stand ready to coo]icrale with you along 
any reasonable lines that you may sec Id lo outline. Ifnt the first ste.p in the 
direction of such cooperation must he tlie'r freedom. 'I’liis tliey demand. 

Yours, very truly, 


K. .T. KoXENK.tMC, 

IiitnimtioiKil Picaidnil. 


A flT.VTKMEXT OK TfIK St. T.ol'lS T.OCKOl' J’ ( 'ovKiii NO Uvu.N'rs May 2 'to 14, .\S .V 

Sl’PPi.EMKNT 111 rni: I.ettkr .■Vodiiksski) to 1’iiesiue.xt Newcomb Caki.tox, 

Datki) .\pkii, 30, 191o. • 

I’.y ft. .T. Kotienkamp. 

Tile lockout- of union men by the Western Union Telegraph Co. at St. Loills 
from its inception on February 20 until .April 30, was covered In my letter to 
President Cariton on the date lasi mentioned. 

At the rettuest of the niemlicrs in St. l.ouis I returned to that city on Jfay 2 to 
attend their meeting, when the conmiiftec reported that tin' officials of the com¬ 
pany had ignored every ]iliase of the agreement entered Into one montli previous. 
The' members wevc of the opinion that the company felt confident of having 
deceived the commissioner of coni illatlon and the general public as lo its real 
position, hence they favored an immediate declaration of a strike. However, 
upon receiving word that Uommissloner lilacknian was returning to the city 
to investigate the situation, they decided to await Ids efforts to bring about an 
amicable understanding. 

Mr. Blackman arrived on Tuesday, May 4, and conferred with the men. lie 
was apprised of the situation and furnislied with documentary proof to sus¬ 
tain tile contentions of the men. Mr. Blackman then conferred with Messrs. 
Armstrong and Alger and later quoted these officials ns denying positively and 
emiihatically that they laid broken their agreement or that any per.sons had 
lieen asked to stirrender llielr union cards. When confronted with the fact 
tliat at least 21 operators had been hired In violation of the agreement of 
April 2. while exactly this number of Itwked-otit men were awaiting reinstate¬ 
ment, the officials contended with Mr. Blackman that these applications were 
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that you slioul«l have a detailed report of llie St. lockout from our point 

of view. I am inclosing the same lierewitli, us follows; 

A copy of my letter of even date to President Carlton. 

A statement covering tlie effoi ls to settle the dispute, .May 2 to 14, iuc. 

A table sliowing the number of men locked out, reasons, etc. 

An Individual liistor.v of eucli case, These are sui>plementary to the copy of 
my letter to President Carlton dated April 30 and flle<l with your commission. 

While tlie Western ciilon offleial.s made certain .statements as well as |)romi.ses 
to U. S. Comml.s.sioner of Conciliation l\ m. Blackman, these gentlemen have not 
only made false statements about evei-y material fact at issue, but h.avi' broken 
every promise made in their agreements with the Department of Labor through 
Mr. Blackman. 

Superintendent Armstrong, in charge of the St. Louis negotiations, is our 
authority for the statement that within 4.S hours after Air. Carroll entered into 
his last agreement with the U, S. Commi.ssioner, he (tiarroll) issued instructions 
to Armstrong not to live up to the promises ma<le. The defense of these men is 
that their actions are conlrolle<l from Now York. 

Y'ours, very truly, 

S. .1. K0\KN K MIC, 
Intcniatioml I’n-niiirni. 


Tin; Co.\i .Mi:i;ci.\i. Tm.i-aiKACiiEiis’ L'nion of 

('hirurto. HI., .hiiir 7 .', lUJ.'i. 

Ni;W<Dill) C.MCI.TOX, 

J’raiidciil U'c-v/cni I'mon THt j/roph Co., 

A'cic York, K. T. 

Dk.\r Sill: M'iih reference to my Icller of .April 20, ’Munaining to tlie St. Louis 
lockout, I am tiling supplementary information with tlie U. S. Deiiartment of 
Labor and the U. S. Commi.sslon on Industrial Itelations covering tlie events May 
2 to 15, Inclusive, in order that the agreement breaking record of your company 
in this affair may he complete and a matter of record. 

Tlie data consists of my statement of even date embodying the report of Air. 
George A. Smith, chairman of thi.‘ St. I,ouls grievance committee of tlie Western 
Union Systmn Division. Air. Smith was present at the conference between 
Conmiissioner Blackman and Alessrs.-Annstrong and Carroll representing your 
comiiany. I am inclosing a copy of the statement herewith. 

In addition to thi.s I am forwanling to the department and the c.miniissiou 
a table showing the details of the lockout, also a supplenieutary Instory cover¬ 
ing each individual case. 

While the otlicials referred to have endeavored lo sliift tlie responsibility for 
tlii.s llngraiit breach of faith, with all of the nccomiutnylng lying and trickery, 
to New York, it Is dillicult to believe that this represents the polic.v of the com¬ 
pany, since it places tliose concerned in a very had fight, to say the least. 

However, tlie M'estern I'nion's policy of repression is about to fall again 
a.s it has in tlie past. Your telegrahei’s and other employees are i-ontituting to 
organize in spite of all opposition. Alust tlie history of liMlT lie repeated in 
full, or will you meet the situation by allowing your mnplo.voes to air tlieir 
collective grievances before the volcanic uplieaval comes? 

The time lias iinssed whim we will meekly surrender our rights. Tlie com- 
niercial telegraphers of the United States are making no denmnd of tlie Western 
Union except for freedom. AVe deny the right of tlntt I'oniimny to interfere in 
our iiersonal affairs and in the riglils of citizeiLs, which inchides the right to 
belong to a lalmr union, if the men so desire, without ftair of the ilischargi* and 
the black list. It is wrong for your company to continue to demand that men 
and women surrender their constitutional liberties ns a condition of employment. 
Public opinion sustains this position, and you have admitted tills in your testi¬ 
mony before tlie U. S. Commission on Indnslriai Itelations wlien .vou said tlie 
men had a right to organize. In this testimony you also expressed your belief 
In collective bargaining, ns well as admitting that your system of repression 
was un,lnst. 

In this testimony you convicted your minor otlicials of gross wrongs against 
the rank and file of .vour einployws when you admitted that t!0 per cent of tlie 
grievances submitted to you were Just cau.se for complaint, to say nothing of 
the thousands that yon did not hear of or hear fully. 
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njcnln tliat no i»oi>wu vouid to work until tlioy surmnlored llioir union carUn ’ 
to the company. He said that he had sul)mlttO(l tlie name of J. B. Ov'orman, 
who, according to Armstrong, had seoretly survcnderi'd Ids card and had bwa 
endeavoring for the past, three weeks to get hack, while ostensibly standing 
loyal to his union obligations; also the name of Steve Donahue, one of the men 
who had clamored strongly for a strike at the beginidng but hail weakeueil; also 
the name of Willie Tlolian, a nonunion emi)loye<‘ who laid limi discharged for 
gambling.. I objected to these men being given preferemCi. since coinpelUng the' 
surrender of cards was another violation of the agreement. At this meeting I 
pleailed with Armstrong to allow me the privilege of suggesting three men to be 
reinstated the following morning, but he said ho could not reinstate anyone’ 
unless they siiiTemlered their card. , , 

“ Then I stated that there was no use for me taking up any more of his valu¬ 
able time, since we could not acconipllsli anything unless tlie men surrendered 
their cards, to which I refuseil to be a party in any way wliatsoiwer. When I 
got up to go Mr. Armstrong asked if I would go to Kansas (^ity that niglit, hut 
I said *St. Louis Is my home. My family is hero, and this is the proper place 
for me/ I nskod him to send tln*ee of our members to Kansas (Uty ami put 
thrw* more to work luav the following morning. }Ie replied that this was Im¬ 
possible. I said: * Tiiere is nothing more to bo done, then, except for rno to make 
my report to President Konenkanip and Coinmissi^mer lilackman.’ 

“ I made my report to the iiHM'ting of that date (May Kl), and it was <lecided 
to declare a strike without further delay. The company broke every pixanise 
made. Tlieir otiiclals have not told the truth, ami in my jmlgment there was no 
possible chance of avoiding om‘ of two courses—(.‘itlau’ surrender our riglits 
as American citizens and as men of principle and eliaracter or striking. Wo 
acted as men and slrm k. 

Yours, fraternally. 

OKORiiE A. Smith.” 

These developments liave proven beyond a doul)t tliat the eliarges nm«le In the 
first place, namely, tliat the men wi^e lockcnl out luH-ause of tlieir unionism, Is 
true. The Western Union officials Involved have convicted thiMnselves of lying, 
deception, and showing n total disregard for their \\ ord given u.s a pledge. They 
must be judged acconlingly. 

S. .T. Konenkamp. rrcKidt*t(t. 


Table of diHciKirueH la Hi. l.oais. Mar. 2.J-.1/. VM'i. 


Number ol names in eorrAspondeure stolen in St. Louis Feb. 2(i. 

Number of men dis<'liarge4.. 

Numl>er of operators hired -Mar. Xi to Apr. 2 (estimate^l). 

Numl)er of operators discharged account reduction of force. .Mar. . 

Number of men given same reason for dismissal as that given (’oramissiouer JUarkman. 

Number given duferent reason than told commissionpr. 

Numberof operators who staled thev surrendered theircardstoSt. Louis otUcialsde-si)itoofllcial state¬ 
ments to contrarv./..:.;.•.. 

Number refused reinstatement until thev .surrendered their cards as shown by r<vords of Mav 4. 

Number of operators liired l)et\vecMi Apr. 2 and May 4. as per .statement of Chief Operator -\lger, in vio- 
Jalion of ugroemeul. 


4q 

4S 

M 

!>< 

5 

43 


21 

21 


Cause of di'Cfiarge. 


Sendees un-satfafacfory. 

Visiting lid clubs. 

Bad conduct. 

DruTikonnes.s. 

Watching race informal ion. 

Bad work... 

Financial trouble. 

TrouTile maker. 

Did not know. 

No reason giv^. 

No work. 

Talked too much. 

Reduction of force. 

Making spectacle of himself. 

ImplicAtM in gambling debt of $2. 
Failing to rep<^ for work. 
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Individuai. ItisTonv ok hach Disohaiiok i\ Sr. I.oi is in AIaik ii, JPl.". 

J. il. Kenned}’, ii^re 123. Wltli AVestern t’uion at St. Louis sime litld. lii.s- 
cliai'soil March 27. Ih’ason given, .servicr’s unsatisfucloi}’. Itcii.son gi\on dom- 
lulKSioner Blackman, “frequenting lid clulis,’’ Kennedy surrendered Ids union 
curd on April 8, and was rein.stated April 2C. 

Noth. —Kacli person ^’cinstated wa.s required to surrender his union card to 
Sfr. .Alger or Sir. Ai’iusfrnng, and to sign a IcttrT adilress<-d to I’resideut Konen- 
kauip of the O. T. U. A., renouncing nil allegiani’e to tlie union; tlien he was 
re(iuiH>d to k<“(?p away from tlie ottier men lo<l:ed out for a week or two and 
show by ids general coniluet that iie would not as,sociate w ith union men. If 
his eondiK-t during this period was approved by tlie olhciais, he would Ite recom- 
menderl for reln.statement. For tlai sake of brevity, the word “ reiustaled” will 
mean tliat this course was followed by Hie individual named.- 

10. H. Kennedy, age 2."). With Western fnion at St. I.onis since liMin. Dis¬ 
charged Jtarcli 26 for bad conduct. Ileason givin (lonnuissioner Hlackimiii, 
“frequenting lid clubs.” Siirrcndensl card .April 8, reinstated Aiii il 2 d. Wben 
E. II. was discharged Ids brother chided him and said it served him right, 
altliou.gh E. JI, denied the truth of the charge. However, the indignation of 
J. II. was traasferred to Hie company wlieu lie was let oul Hie following day 
for the same reason. He, too, sahl tliere was no truth in tlie i-liarge. 

I AV. K, Martin, age 2."i. AVith AA'estern X'nion siiav liHO. Discharged March 
26 for being drunk. Martin was able to furni.sli any amount of prmd' that lie 
had not been in a sab«m for moiiHis, nor was he a ilrinking man. He refused 
to surrender his card and is still out. * r* . • 

I F. M. Murray, age 2’2. In service since .Augu.st, 3!il:i. Discharged March 27 
for drinking. Itea.son given Conunissioner Blackman, “liad conduct” Murray 
never took a drink in his life, and so told Chief Operator .Alger. Alger acciisisl 
Idiii of having been in East St. Louis drinking on the niglit of Miireli 23. AVhen 
Murray reminded Afger Hint tliey were both in “The Candy Kitelien ” at the 
very liour he was acou.sed of lieing In East St. I.ouis. .Alger repliisl. “ A'ou ma.v 
mal«‘ tlie eliarge something else.’,’-xMurray refusrsl to surrender his eiiril and 
is still out. _ _ 

' I’liil Schwartz, age ‘26. In St. Louis since August, IbH. Disi liargfsl March 
25. .Accused of wateliiiirf’race information. .Seliwarfz deiiiisl Hii.s. and in refut¬ 
ing tlie charge of betting on Hie nices'.said tliat lie liad not done so In mouths, 
but inusmuch as lie used to play Hie ponies witli Snpt. .Armstrong, this <-hargo 
xvas used by the latter to cover tlie real reason, namely, unionism. Scliwaidz 
refused to surrender Ids caril, and is still out. 

C. L. Itcinliardt. ago 21. In service since .inly, 1012, Di.scharged Marcli 27 
for bad work. Jteinhardt surrendered his union eard on .April 111, Ids wife was 
given employment on April IS, anil lie was veinstattsi .April 26. 

C. .M. Itapii, age 3,3. In St. I.onis since Ajiril, 1014. Discharged Marcii 26, 
no reason. Ileason given Conunissioner Blackmail, ''tinancial Irouhli'.” wliicii 
Kapp denies. He refused to surrender Ids eard, anil is still out. 

Hoy AA'eiiver, age 2.7. In service since Siiileiiiber. 1011. Discharged March 
27, services unsatisfactoi-y. He told Mglit iianager Mitclieli Unit tills was a He, 
and said, “Tills is the reason, and you know it” (ilisplaying his union card). 
Commissioner Blaekman was told Hiat AA'eaver was a tronlile maker; tliat lie 
had been liearil to say tliat he wislied to (iod tlie (Jovernraent would tal;e over 
Hie telegriipli. AA’eaver surrendered Ids eard .April 12, rein.stated May 3. 

(leorge A. Smith, age 4-7. In service since I’eliruary, JOl 1. Di.sclinrged March 
20. Ho knew of tlio .stolen information and expeefed his disRiis.sal. Commis¬ 
sioner Itiackman was told Sniilli was disciinrgisl for drunkenness, a eliarge 
that was absolutely false. Smith was told later liy Alessrs. Armstrong and Alger 
not to jilay the part of tlie fiail. since lie knew why lie was discharged. Hint if 
he xvotild cut out his tidiliatioiis lie could lie riinstated xxuHimit delny. Smith 
refused to admit that iie was a ineiiilier of tlie union niitll he fimdly did so on 
May a. Ill the nuwitime, however, lie learned that Ids meiniiership card, xvhicli 
luuj lieen .stolen with the otlier docuiiieiits from Hie IfK-al organizer, was in the 
IKissi'ssion of a AA’ostern Union oilleial. Hi' was told Hint tile card had iieim 
found on the street alaiut six weeks after the theft. Tlie card was in very 
good eoBdition and unsoihsi, (See Sraitii’s letter.) 

Voii Laurlmore. age 28. In service since 1010. Discluirgeil Mardi 26 for 
pilfering race Infornuition, Commissioner Blackman told officials did not know 
why I.*urimore liad been di.scliargeil, since there was no eimrge tigainst iiim. 
Befused to surrender his card and is still out. 
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J. R. Foi-ilo, iiw Ill sorvico since Jlnrcli. 1914. rusoliarged Mnveli 23 for 
ilrunkenness. At the very hour Forde was accused of being seen in tlie street 
in a drunken condition lie was in the olllco working. Snpt. Armstrong told 
Mirde fliat if lie would surrender lii.s card, go away for a week or so, the com- 
ptiny would reinstate liitii upon Ids return. Forde refused to do this and left 
for Cniiada April 1. 

T. 1’. Morris, age 22. In service since March, 1914.» Discharged March 2.3. 
Reason given Coniniissioner lllacknian, “ no work.” Morris left St. Louis 
Slarcli 24. Ills name was on I lie stolen list. 

A. (irossrati, age 2.1. In .service since .Inly, 1914. Disclmrged Jlarclt 27. 
No work. Orossrau was not a mcmlier but usually lias lieen dlscliarged wlien 
union nieti were lieing cleaned out of llie oltice. lie was reinstated April 20. 
Altliou.gli tile reason glveti was “no work,” the IVestern Union was employing 
everyone w ho applied, and even sending for former employees to return to the 
service. 

William Score, age 40. In service since 1908. Discliarged March 27 for un¬ 
satisfactory .service. Reason given Mr. Rlackmati, “drunkenness.” Score waa 
not a nienilier of the union, kept away frotit tlie others who were dlschargeil, 
and reinstated April 7. 

IVilliatii Freeman, age 30. Discharged JIarcIi 27. Coniiiany oflicials did not 
know why. He did tiol mingle witli the oilier nieii and was reinstated April 7. 
Current opinion Is that I’roenian was inlslaken for Friedman, who was a mem¬ 
ber and was discliarged on Jiarcli 31. 

M'illiatn tiililiard, age 2S. In service since 1908. Discliarged March 27. 
Oflicials did not know why. I’rolialily Carroll could tell, since Glbhard was 
thiwn as au agitator in 1!lll and compelled to surrender his card at that time. 
He was not a memlier and was reinstated .Ajiril 7. 

Sfiwe Donnline, age 24. In service since .liigiist, 1911. Discharged March 29. 
Servhes unsatisfactory ; hut reason given Commissioner lilacknmn, “ no work.” 
Surrendiu'ed card .\pril 23, reinstated later. 

Otis Ilirsch, age 21. In service since .Viigust, 1914. Discharged Marcli 27. 

R. M. Harris, age 22. In service since August, 1914. 

Janies Hickey, age 20. In service since .August, 1914. .All three satne case 
as Donaliue. exceiit tliat tliey refused to surrender tlieir cards and are still out. 

Jack Phillips, tige o.l. In service sinc^e .August, 1914. Discharged March 23. 
N'o data. 

Leo Duckett, age .3.8. Reason given Conunissioner Blackman, “drunkenness.”' 
Did not mingle with union men; was not a memlier. Reinstated .April 2(1. 

(ieorge (Iraiit, age 23. In si'vvice since .May, 1914. Same as Hickey. Still 
out. 

C. L. Siler, age 20. In .service since .Iiine, 1914. Discharged Alarch 2(1 for 
playing races. Reason given ('otninissloner Illucktinin, “ Siler talked too much.” 
I.s a nicniher and still out. 

F. Miller, age 19. Di-siAiarged .March 2(1, no work. Reinstated April 20. 

AV. H. Fo.\, age 19, and .1. Friedman, age 19. In service since August, 1912. 
Discliarged March 31 nfler having attended a union tiieeting. Reason given, 
depre.ssion in Imsiness, although tliey hired eiglit men tlie same day. Reason 
given ('onuuissioner lllacknian, “bad work.” 'I'liese hoys were told by (thief 
Operator Alger that inasmuch as tliey had only lieen in tlie union a short time, 
to .surrender tlieir cards, etc. 'Xliey did so; were sent out of town to work and 
brought hack to St. Louis ollico about May 19. 

-Ryan, ago 23. JOischarged March 29. (Company <lid not know why. 

Left cit.v. N'o (thta. 

L. L. Lawrence, age 24, In service since July, 1914. Di.scharged March 24 
for making a siiectacle of himself. Rea.son given (tomniissloner Blackman, “no 
work.” Hud displayed au O. R. T. card, hence his dlscliarge. Left city. 

.1. B. Overman, age 33. Its St. Louis since April, 1913. Discharged Feb¬ 
ruary 17 for drltiking. Surrendered his ttnioti card May 11. • 

.1. .A. Messick, age 24. Discharged .Marcli '_’(!. Associated with union men; 
reason given ('onunissioner Blackman, “no work.” Followed iimlructlons; rein¬ 
stated .May 3. 

H. Brutiert, age 29. In St. Louis since Augu.st, 1914. .Attended meeting 
Marcli 29; discharged same day for being implicated in a gambling debt of .f'i. 
Reusoti given (.’otninissloner Blackman, “ no work.” Brunert then called upon 
Supt. Carroll In Chicago, after Mr. Carroll had promised before the commission 
to adjust any grievances the men might have. Carroll said Brunert had not 
been given a siiuare deal; wired to St. Loui.s for record and received a reply 
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Hint Bninert was a first-class automatic operator, reliable, and coiniMdenl In 
ever.v wa.V, salary $42.50; but a secret ccsle word at the end of the luessaRe 
resulted In Carroll tellliiK Brunert that he could not work for the Western 
I'nlon at any point until he returned to St. Louis and cleared his recorcL 
Brunert Is a member and is still out. 

George Nenrnberger, age 21. In service since September, 1012. Discharged 
from automatic department with Brunert for unsatisfactory service. He had 
attended the meeting,''but reason given Commissioner Biackman, “ bad conduct.” 
Neurnberger was with Brunert when he called on Carroll. Is a member and is 
still out. 

H. C. Hill, age 19. In service since August, 1013. Attenderl meeting‘March 
.31; discharged for unsatisfactory service; left city. 

B. F. Stone, age 27. In service since February, 1914; same case. 

A. Lemme, age l.S. Talked to dlscliarged men, so dismissed March 27. Still 
out. 

- Holland, age 33. Discharged JIarch 20 for talking too much. Strong 

advocate of soclailsm, and Supt. Armstrong told Commissioner Blackman that 
he would not have such a man around the otlice. Holland was not a member of 
the union; made ins peace and was reinstated May 3. 

C. G. Wietleman, age 20. In service since 1008. Discharged Marcli 29. 
Financial trouble; false charge; a member; still out. 

.1. B. McNutt, age 20. In servi<‘e since August, 1014. Discliargcd March 20 
after attending open meeting. Was told lie liad been discliargcd for leaving 
waiting room witliout permission. Beason given Commissioner Blackman, 
“no work.” McNutt is still out. 

Harry Leonard, age 22. In service since March, 1911. Discharged March 
29 for bulling tlie business. Reason given Connnis.sioner Blackman, “ no work.” 
Roinstateil May 3. 

J. 0. Forne'y, age 28. In service since May, 1912. Discliargcd Marcli 20. 
No reason. Name was on stolen list. Left cil.v. 

William Bolian, age IS. In service since August, 1013. Disebarged March 
31 for bad conduct. Current rc)iort tliat it was for gamlillng. Commissioner 
Blackman told company did not know wliy. Reinstated May 3. 

S. W. .lames, liischarged Marcli 23. Company did not know’ why. Left 
cit.v. Name on list. “ 

.1. Benedict. DischargiMl Marcli 31*; no reason given. Commissioner Black¬ 
man was told it was for un.satisl'actory service. Benedict was asked liy Supt. 
.Vrmstrong to turn in ids card; he did tins on ,\pril 14, and was rciiisialcd 
May .3. 

E. P. Segar. Discharged April 1 for failing to sliow up. Segar was sick 
but conipaii.v was sliort of men owing to large minilier discliarged on account of 
no work. Segar'.s name was on list. He is still out. 

E. Bernhardt. Discliargcd .Marcli 28; name on list; left city; no details. 


705 I’lNK 8iT.KK'r, Xl. I.riiiix, Ifo., June !>. JOl.i. 

Hon. Fraxk P. Walsh, 

Clininiian r. 8. CoiiiinisKion na IiuliixlI'iiiJ AVlotioas. 

Tinnsiturlulion ISuiUliny, Chkagn, III. 

Dkar .811! : We, tlie undersigned locked-out Western Fnion telegrapliers in 
8t. Louis liave read Sii|it. Carroll's testimony liefore your commission, and we 
wore thorouglily impressed by Ids iidsstatements. For tlds.reasmi we desire 
to acquaint you witli some facts, since you have asked the conipaiiy to make 
a full report on the St. l.otiis discharge. 

Mr. Carroll testified tliat he knew nothing of tlie discliarge of the 48 men 
here during tlie week ending March 31. Jlr, W. .1. Armstrong, tlie suiierin- 
tendent at St. Louis, working und(>r tlie direction of ftfr. Carroll, has stated 
before responsible witnesses that lliese men were discliargcd uiion instructions 
received from Supt. Carroll. WIdch of these gentlemen are we to believe? Our 
e.vperlence compels us to believe Mr. Armstrong. 

“^Vhere did Mr. Carroll get this information?” 

Mr. Armstrong stated that he could not reinstate anyone willioiit authority 
from Mr. Carroll. The company agreed on April 2 to reinstate all tlie men 
without discrimination, yet the rtiles laid down to govern our rcinslatement 
were as follows; Tlie men were to turn in their union cards and promise 
never again to join any labor organization. Armstrong would then recommend 
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to Carroll that on account of the meu's gwil coiuluct lu keeping away from all 
members of the union, that they be r<'in.state<l. Those who compiled with the 
conditions were put to work, while those who belicve<l that tlie company should 
lire up to this agre<‘ment of April 2 are still locked out. 

The company’s failure to live up to this agi-eement was responsible for Com¬ 
missioner Wiliiain Blackman, of the t'uitcd Statcvs Oipurtment of laihor, re¬ 
turning to St. Loni.s on Jlay 4. On the following day Jlr. Carroll proini.sed 
Mr. Blackman and George A. Smith, representing the locked-out men, to rein¬ 
state every one. regardh'ss of their uniou aftiliatlon. On May 6. Mr. Carroll 
reassured' Mr. Blackman that tlie agreement wcaihl he carried out to the 
letter 'without any further inisunderstaiKling whatsoever. 

Before Mr. Blackman departed, it was ngrecsl that Mr. George A. Smith would 
repro.sent the telegraphers. 

When Mr. Smith called ui>on Mr. Armstrong he was told that Mr. Carroll had 
no intention of keeping his agreement, and the only conditions under which 
he (Armstrong) had authority to snhmit our names was when we complied 
with the conditions already mentioned. Tin* telegraphers are convince<l that 
Carroll has not acted srpiurely. 


J!XTI!A Jinx. 

Mr. Carroll's .statement about the extra or unassigned list was anotiicr de¬ 
liberate attempt at de<eptlou. Kxtr.'i men arc suli.lcct to the following rules; 

They must report Itefore 9 a. m. and .o.dO p. m. of each working day. Failure 
to report, unless excused h.v tiie <‘liief operator, means susia'n,slon <)r dismissal. 
Men on the extra list can not accept any otiicr employment. They must give 
10 days' notice before resigning, althougli tliey are discharge<l on a minute’s 
notice, and in every other way tlio.\' iire subjected to all the rules of regular 
employees. 

There is no charity in the Wesiern Union, and Mr. Carroll could truthfully 
explain why it is necessary to carry such a large emergency list of Morse 
operators. 

E.arly in the winter of 1914-1."> practically the entire night force at St. Tsiuis 
was put on extra, with “show-ups in squads,” some reiswting at 5.90, others 
at (l..‘i0. and some at 7 p. m. Tlie men worked two or three houisi until business 
fell off. when they were excused until 1 fi. m. Wlien the men reportcsl back at 
1 a. m. they might work 5 to l-"> minutes, or not at all, hut they were required 
to report again at 2 a. m.. with tiie same result, except tliey were to reixirt again 
at 3 a. m. Thus after being in tlie waiting room from ri.;i0 p, in. niitil 7_a. ni., the 
men would make tint tliree or four hoars’ time. For the “dead time" the men 
received nothing. They were frispunitly laid olT wliiie there was considerahle 
business awaiting movement, hut uikui (iroU'sling against the system were told 
the officials were running tiie office. Coiiiiimnicntioiis have Issm swn on tlie 
uiglit manager’s desk front tlie day manager, saying tliat tlie Imsiness at niglit 
should be liandled with -la men, allliongli the "load riqiort ” said the Imsiness 
warranted using 53 men on tlie rolls and demanding a higiier individual a\er- 
age, which refutes Benefactor Carroll's charity tall;. 

Operators receiving $80 (KT moiilli were told tliat iinles.s tliey could average 
more than 40 messages (>er liour tlieir salaries would in' reduced. Tlie speed¬ 
ing up is tlie limit of hunmn endiiranee, yet any protest miou tlie part of tlie 
men would warrant sus-pension or dismissal. 

For example, SIlss Mivrie Powers, now’ Jlrs. C. L, Rinelmnlt, hamlleil 1,«)0 
messages In the automatic deiiartment in one day. Chief OjK-rator Alger sitting 
behind her through the performance. She collapsed twice within the next month 
as a result. , . , . , ,, 

The salary of the night manager of St. I,ouls uas Increased because of tho 
good showing he made In curtailing “ short reliefs ” on his shift. Short reliefs 
when given in St. Louis are of 10 minutes’ duration, althougli It takes 5 min¬ 
utes to get to the toilet and return. Should an operator take 13 mimites on 
such reliefs he Is docked 15 minutes. If an operator is to he relieved within an 
hour or so, he can not obtain a short relief, and to insist upon one w'ould 
mean being relieved for the balance of the night. Owing to the depression, 
the men could not afford to lose the little time they were able to make, hence 
were forced to endure this inhumane treatment. 

Men who have been In the service for .rears will make an affidavit that work¬ 
ing conditions nex'er xvere as bad as they have bc-en iluring the past two years; 
and they are growing worse, thanks to Carroll and his Uk. 
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The minimum uago of nutomatic oiwralors in St. lamis is $2." poi’ montli, 
the maximum $.">5, making an average of alK)Ut $3.'> in tlii.s deifartmeiit. These 
operators are sui>Ject to tiie unassigiied iist iike tiio.se of tiie fllorse (luring 
periods of depression tliroughout the day. 

We note tiiut Mr. Carroll statal that he arranged to lay olf married xvoinen 
whose husbands were working in tiie office and to liave tiie regular men lay 
olf one or two days each montli. Fred Meluholtz, a St. Louis oixn-ator. was 
8U.spended for suggestll.g sucli a plan and laid to promise not to niontion tliis 
again before being reinstall'd. 

Mr. Carroll's statement that wages are Idglior tlian in 1908 is eipmlly mis¬ 
leading. Telegrapliers receive less pay for tiie same timount of work tlian in 
1008, message for message. He also tried to create llie impression tliat the 
company reduced tiie lioiirs of “ split triclcs ” from 8 to 7^, wliereas tiie reverse 
Is true. Tiie 8-iiour split trick is an innovation of recent years. 

Jlr. Carroll's .statenient tliat file automatic niachim' lieiK'lils the pulilic is un¬ 
true. Tliirty-flve per cent of tiie Inislness handled on tiie automatics is returned 
for correction on account of .serious errors, delaying some messages as many 
as 7 or 8 hours, while tlio errors made by Jlorse operators is less tlian one-half 
of 1 per cent. If tiie public understood how their busim'ss was mutilated by 
tiie automatics, tliey would cease telegraplilng ail together. These macliim's 
are merely used to intimidate the Morse operators. Any trutliful official would 
admit there is no pecuniary or business advantage in the automatics and that 
they hurt the iiublic instead of helping facilitate tlie movement of business. An 
investigation of the claim department will prove tills. The machines are useless 
in .stormy weather or during heav.v snow and when affected iiy lieavy frost. 

Here you have the real reason for tiie extra or emergency list. The St. Louis 
office was caught sliort of an emergency list at the time of tiie Dayton flood, 
wliicli put the automatic macliines out of commission. Tlic charity list fit In 
handsomely, and the men were reriuired to work as long as 45 hour.s without 
relief or a decent meal. Cliief Operator C,. It. Alger was severely censured for 
being caught short of a large extra list, and lie has k-ejit Ids office well filled 
ever since. Since it costs the company nothing to have tiie men wait 12 or 14 
hours a day for emergency work, the company does its best to be prepared for 
such events ns the Dayton flood and oilier disturiilng factors. 

One day spent In n telegraph office would confirm lliese statements, but an 
insixiction widely heraldisl like that of the President's visit to tills olHce pro¬ 
duces nothing in its real light. 

We desire to .state tliat Air. Carroll's testimony was neiiln'r frank nor truth¬ 
ful. and he did all tliat he could to deeidve you: (11 Witli refermice to the 
disciiarge of tiie men in St. Louis. (2) With refermice to ids “giim-sboe mi'll” 
and bis so-called "sliort liand." (I!) In bis general outline of conditions in 
his own district and toiicldng upon tiie telegraph liusincss in gem'ral. 

Your,s, very truly. 


Oko. SitiTH, Chairman. 
I’tin. ScHW.VRTZ, Nccrcfwrj/. 
S. A. .Ml tll.UBK. 

C. L. Stt.eii. 

C. G. WlEUEMANN. 


V. I.AtUilllEtlE. 

(;. . 1 . Nuerxbkrokk. 
. 1 . H. McNutt. 

H. H. Brunnert. 
Fb.vnk M. Mieb.iy. 


ADDITIONAI STATEMENT OP MR. WESLEY RUSSELL. 

The fioMMKRciAi, Tei.egrai>heks’ Uxio.x ov America. 

t’hiragoti.fuly 16, ISIS. 

L. K. Brown, 

^tccretarji I'nitrii l^tiitrs Comjiii.i«inii nil finjiislriiil h'liiitioiiK. 

Transimrlation Building, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: In accordance wiih the instructltms of f'linJrman Walsh to the 
five Postal operators who testitii'd before the commission in the telegraphers’ 
hearing, I hand you herewith tiie personal statement of Mr. Thomas L. Yar- 
rlngton, recently-discharged for a technical violation of the rules. Mr. Yar- 
rlngton would also like to file a statement in his defense, answering certain 
charges made by Air. Powers at the hearing, to which Air. Yarrlngton, of course, 
liad no opportunity to reply. 

For your information: (If tiie five men who testified only one is left in the 
employ of the Postal—Mr. W. T. Russell—and he at present Is on a sick leave. 
Whether he will have a job wlien he returns is not known, but, judging from 
recent events, the chances are that he will not. 
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It wns qiiiie uiaiiifest to tlio live iiion who tostified for tho hoarliifi that they 
were out of favor with tlie inaiuiKement, and tliey gained tiie Impression that 
they wonid be “ gotten ” at tiie tlrst opportunity. ()b.serving tlie trend of affairs, 
i>. L. Itogers secured a bi’Okcr Job and quit. S. 1’. Aulirey, who I understand 
has Hied a statement witli the eommisslon, was discliarged. C. E. Emerson 
became discouraged in tiio face of tiie treatment accorded liim and resigned. 
Thomas L. Yarrington wa.s distlmrgeii. 

Yours, very truiy, ‘ 

tVKSLKY itfS.SELL, 

InterHutional Kecretary-Trcasurer. 

Gaky, I.m)., ./«/// n, 1913. 

Jfr. Lewis K. Bkowx. 

Hcerctary the Vnitcd States Commission on Imlustrinl Relations, 

Truilsiiortalioii lluihliinj, Chieayo, III. 

Deab Sib: Plea.so submit to tlie oommls.sion tiie following a.s evidence In 
your investigation of tlie telegrapli companies: 

I was one of five teli‘grai>hers wlio were subpienaed to testify before the 
commi.ssion on April 14. I was working for tlie I’ostal Telegraph Co. at that 
time and was di.scluirgod by them on June 2!) last. TTie reason given me for 
my discharge was “ fal.slfying niy daily work record,” as they expressed it, hut 
which was In reality an elfoit on niy part in equalize I lie liourly average 
number of messages handled, so that it would ho posslhle for me to have 2.T 
mefi.sages each hour a.s ri'quireil by that coniiiany in (Tilcago. This is the 
poorest excuse, I think, ever ghen for diseliargiiig a man from the Chicago 
office, and I have no doulit the real cause for my dismissal was for testifying 
against the company, as 00 per cent of the operators In the Cliicago office prac¬ 
tice this very thing day in and day out, and never before has there been a 
dismis.sal for this rea.son. A few days before my dismi.ssal I was warned by a 
friend in the office, a clerk, to wiitch my average, etc., as they were chocking 
me up every day and luokiiig for sometlilug for which they could discharge me. 
This goes to show they wished to lie rid of tliose men who testified. However, 
having practiced this carrying over messages from one hour to another ever 
.since I Imd been in Chlcagfi—I learned it in tliat office from others I had seen 
do it—I took no precatitions on this score, believing it was perfectly all right 
and not against tlie rules. I had never been warned to the effect that it was 
against the rules, and had never seen any Inilletln to tliat effect posted In 
any telegraph office. Tlie day liefore my dismissal I was asked to make a 
statement by the giuieral traffic clilef, .staring my reasons for this, whicli I did. 
The following is my .statenmnt: 

“ G. T. (’.: He attaclicd. ill an effort to haudle the required 2.v per hour, and 
to have as good a showing one hour as the others. I carried these messages 
over. I did not know this was against the rules, and have never seen any rules 
prohiliiting this; neverthe'less will dlscoiitlmie such practice In future.” 

I was not allowed to go to work, I was told that night, until I had seen the 
general traffic chief. He had gone home for the day (I reported at .TSd p. ni. 
for night duty and worked until 8.30 p. ni., or a little later, ns business re¬ 
quired, which was part of iiiy split trick). The following morning 1 went to 
see the general traflic chief and was asked by hini if I had any excuse to offer as 
to tliat average slip, and I replied, “ Xone, except what 1 said in my statement.” 
He turned around and said to Mr. T. X. I'owers, the manager of tlie oper¬ 
ating department, and wild, “Yarrington has no excuse to offer for turning in 
that average sliji." Mr. Towers said, “ T.et him go”; and I was linmedlately 
dischargeil. There is no qiiestioii in iiiy mind ns to tlie real cause of my 
dismis.sal, and I am sure had I not been one of those wlio testifleil before the 
commission I would still lie working for the Tostal. 

As an Instaiice of (he way iff. Towers regarded tho men who testified, I wish 
to sulunit the follow ing. wTiicIi was relateil to me by Jlr. 0. E. Emerson, one 
of the men who wm-e siilipiened: 

“A young man had resigned from Hie Ghicago office of the-To.stnl, and, fall¬ 
ing to lind other work, was swking reinstatement tlirough Mr. Powers, the 
cliief ofierator. He had iirevlonsly written a letter to Mr. Powers requesting 
his position back. He liaiipened to be talking to Mr. Emerson and Mr. Aubray, 
anotlier witness. In the liiillway on tlie first flmir of the Postal Building, when 
Mr. Powers came walking up to take an elevator to the tenth floor, his office. 
Mr. Emerson and the young man mentioned also steiqied Into the elevator 
with Mr. Towers, whereupon Mr. Towers proceeded to tell the young man. 
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whose name was Kosenthnl, that he hail no business tnlking^o these fellows, 
as they were not llkc<l by the Postal Telegi-aph Co., and were no fidends of 
his.” The exact statement, he said, following his outburst of temper, was, 
“ You can’t play both ends and the middle with me.” 

Another Instance, which was told to me by the girl in question: 

A young lady. Bliss Blary Conroy by name, who had been employeil as an 
operator on one of the automatic machines, was discharged with several others 
when these machines were discontinued by the Postal. This happenetl about 
two weeks after we testified. BIr. Emerson, BIr. Aubray, and myself were 
friends of this girl and often talked to her in the oflice. MTien she applied 
for a similar position with the Western Union, BIr. I’owors refused to give 
her a reference, tlierefore, she was turned down by tlie Weslern Union. Later 
her motlier, who evidently knew BIr. Powers, called on him and wanted to 
know why her daughter sliotild not be given a recommendation, since she had 
spent the best years of her life working for the Postal Co.—the girl started 
working tliere wlien slie was 14, and slie is now 20, I tldnk. Hr. Powers said 
it was “because she had too mucli to do with people In the office who were 
not his friends.” 

The above instances are given just to show the commission that these five 
men who testified were “ marked men,” so far as Mr. Powers and the Postal 
Telegraph Co. were concerned, and tlie fact that not one of tliese men are now 
working for the Postal is further proof of my assertion. 

From the time I testified tintil the day I was discliarge<I, I never missed a 
day from work and never noticed a bit of improvement in the working condi¬ 
tions of the oflice. If the commission cottld visit tliese offices and sw for 
tliernseives conditions as tliey were recited to tlieni iluring the bearing in 
Chicago, I am sure they would not wisli furtlier proof. 

The day I was discharged, I applied to the Western Union for a position, 
and was told they did not need any operators; nevertlieless, .several of the 
men whom I knew at tlie AVestern Union told me they were putting on men 
every <lay. Therefore I consider iny.self on tlie lilack list of the Postal and 
Western Union, and should I ever apply to eillier of tliese companies in an¬ 
other city and am refused eiiiplo.i iiient—tliat is, wlieii I know they are em¬ 
ploying men—I will be glad to notify the commission, sliould this happen 
before their reiiort is iiiflde to Congress. 

I am still out of work and have no'’iiiimediate prospects, and I consider the 
INistal Telegraph Co. and Mr. Powers, tlie cliief operator in Chicago, have done 
me a liig injustice, and aiso tlie others wlio were witnesses liefore tlie com¬ 
mission. 


HespecI fully, yours. 


TiroM.ts L. Y.M 1 B 1 xerox. 


.Address No. .129 Harri.son SIreel, Cary, Ind. 


AI)l)lTIOX.\r, 'l'K,.STI>tOXY TN Itl'.I’l.Y TO MR. T. X. I'OWKlAl’S ST.tTl'MEN'l'S REO.MlMXa 
MV iHiinofi.AiiiTY, tore. 

Mr. Powers stated I went to work in May. 1914, and qtioted my earnings for 
the lust part or half of that nioiith. This is untrue, as I w ent to work In April, 
about the lOtli, and was on tlie extra list. My earnings evidently were so small 
for April and first lialf of May lie proliahl.v did not tliiiik it good policy to quote 
lliem. He also (|iiotes me earning .$12.;i.S for the second period of July. 1914, 
and being aliseiit 10 days. Mr. Pow ers knew and Inns rwords in ids files that 
should sliow my absence during llie second period of .Inly was iftie to my making 
a ttvo-week’s relief in a brancli ofii<(> for tlie Postal. In fact. I was detaileil out 
of tlie main oflice. Also says I was evidently alisent during second period of 
August, 1914. I made miotlier repef for a iirivate-wire firm for that two weeks 
and was iier.sonitlly detailed to do tliis liy BIr. Pitwers. .4ii»l later. In September, 
I was detailed to work for this firm, sonietinies a day at a time, and one time 
during that moiitli was working for lids tiriii—American Car & Foundry Co., 
Itailway Excliange Building, Chicago—(liree consi'cutive ilays, and I am sure 
BIr. Powers's records should sliow tliat. It is strange to me that I should be 
marktsl absent when I was working a position tliat Mr. Powers had detailed mo 
on. During montli of Octoiier Iiusiness was falling off and it was impo.ssible for 
those on the waiting list to make any time. 

The 10 days I was idiseirt during October, ns stated by Mr. Powers, was due 
to the fact that I was laid off liy him for tliat length of time for reason of an 
uisslgumeut which I settled some way and later returned to work. There are 

38819°—S. Doc. 413, 84-1—vol 10-28 
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mnnv (iinos wliPU n i»«t> is iiiarkc(i iibsenl- wiicii lie Ims rcqucstcil (id, mid I am 
sure !<in.h is tlio ciisi' here. I>urlti.u tlie wliiile yoiir and tliree iniilulis I Mas 
vith the I'ostal In ChieiiKo I did not remain away from ivork over five days, and 
those were days I was ill or feelins very indisposed, and would alwny.s explain 
the next day why I failed to report. All the time I was marked absent I was 
on the waiting list. 

Jlr. Powers also states I wa.s overdrawn or received no voucher for tlie first 
period of .lanuary. I ivas not overdrawn on tlie coinpailfl- at fill, as they would 
not allow that, lint T .siiniily didn't make eiiougli money to pay the liaiik or asso¬ 
ciation, of wliicli Jlr. I’owers is a big .stocklioliler, I had purcliased a suit of 
(•lollies from tills association, and liaviiig faiUHl to got tlie time 1 could not 
pay them. The same association runs tlie restaurant, of wliicli lie speaks. Those 
wlio patronize Ihe association hy buying clotlies, etc., from them and borroaing 
money from tlieni, for a liicli tliey are forced to imy 6 per cent interest, and eating 
tn tlie restaurant, are considered very good friends of Mr. Powers, and most 
of those wlio do not |iutrimize this association are not friends of Ids and are not 
Kliown many favors or kindnesses arouiid tlie telegrapli room. Tills i,s tlie reason, 

I Iielieve; it ivas only a matter of dollars and cents to Mr. I’owers and not tlie 
company’s interest wliich made him come to me witli the statement tliat I was 
very irregular and not working. It made very little dill'erence to tlie company 
whether I reported for duty or not, as it costs tliem notliiiig to liave an extra 
list. Tlie men are only paid for tlie time tliey actually work ani| are not ]iiiid a 
cent for the time tliey wait around for it, as was liie case last winter. Most 
iinyone wlio was forced to hang around 10 to I'i and 1." Itours a day for only 1, 
2, or 5 hours’ work would naturally liecoiiie more or less iiidin'ereiit. Tills as.so- 
ciation I speak id' is run liy ollicials of the coniiiaiiy. Not one of the men wlio 
are on the e.xeeutive stafi’ is an oiieralor; that is, Ihey are all ollicials of the 
('hictigo oHice of the I’ostal-Telegraiili Co., with the exception of fV. .1. O’Prieii, 
'.vlio is secretary and treasurer and does tlie hookkeepiiig and runs the restaurant, 
etc. He was formerly an oiiorator, hut was apiioiiited hy Mr. powers for this 
position. He is also interested linancially in tlie a.ssociation, and I do not 
iielieve for an Instant ids interests are in (he operators, init with Ihe ollii'ial.s. 
Ill other words, from the lidngs I Iiave seen liapiien, I am sure it is siin|ily a 
money-making scheme and is not iienericial to the operators at all, as there are 
a .great many who are kept in delit to tills association rdl Ihe tiini'. In fact, tlie 
impression I received is they do everytiiing in their jiower to keep these men in 
debt to the association; and if a man fails to make enoii'gh money to pay the 
association lie Is usually lindled hy Jir. O'Brien to a certain aiiiount each day 
witii wliicli to eat on. He does not receiie lids in money, hat in tickets, for 
wlilch he signs a due hill. When his vom iier is cashed lie draws everything hut 
what he owes the liank and what he lias signed up for in the restaurant. That 
is lield out hy the conipany invariiihly. Slioiild a iiian not ho atile to make enough 
time to pay llnese due lulls lie is stopped altogelher in the reslaiiraid: and is not 
allowed to sign up fur aiiytldiig until lio lias m.ide up einuigh time to |iiiy for his 
overdrawn amouiit. In tills way during llie winter when hnslness is had a 
mujority of the mi’ii on llie wailing list who are forced to ]iatroiiizo tlie res¬ 
taurant are kept in delit to tlie assoeiation all winter. 

Tills is ill answer lo llie sliUemeiils nimle hy Mr, T. X. Powers in Ids testi¬ 
mony of April l.'i regarding my irregularity, etc., and sliows lliere are two sides 
to every story, and Ids was as uii.jiist as it was uni riitld’nl. 

If possilile I would like for tliis to Iw filed as .in answer l,i llie stateiiients 
made hy Mr. I’owers, and oblige, 
i'ours, resiieelfully, 


Tno.M.\s L. Vaiiiii.sgi-ox. 


•Iri.Y Liii. T.ll.'i. 


Mr. Thom.\s I’owKns! 

I’ustul Tdi fiiu/ili Co., ClnciKjn, IH. 

riK.Mi Siii: We are inforineil lliat of the tive telegrapli operalors rvlio leslilied 
liefore llie eoimiiissioii. onl.v one new reniains in your oniploy. 

As the eoniiidssioti is very iiiiieli interested in tins nialler and wilt deal willi 
it ill its reiinrt to Congress, we will aiiiireciate ii staleiiieid frniii you I'overiiig 
the dlseliarge or resignal ion of lliese iiieii. 

Very truly, yours, 

C. 'I’. ClIKXKUY, 
for Ihe Coiiiiiiintiloii. 
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PosTAr. Ti':i.i:(iii.\rir Co.. 

Chic<njii. .Iiifji ,t.i, JVf.i. 

(Atli'iituin of 3Ii-. C. T. Chom'i-y.> 


Dear Sir: RoptyiiiK to your fuvor of Iho u’Otli, in wliicli you sl.-ilo lliul you 
Iiiive boon iiiforniod of llio livo t(‘loy:riij)li oixu-utors wlio tostiliiMl boforo your 
coiiiml.sslon only oiio rtinuiiiK in our employ. 

Itofi to advise timt Sir. 1>. K, Rogers resijineil (d' Ids own volition .May ill. In 
tenderiiiK Ids resigmition be said he liad seeureil a lietler position aiat wislied 
to be relieved at once, whieli we did. 

S. 1'. Aiiiu'ay M'as disndsse<l for beinfi jdiseut ^vitliout jierudssion from Sl.ay LM 
to 2(i, inclusive. IN'Iani he returned for duty and was askecl to e.\plain ids 
alisence, he stated he wtis sick, althoujih I personally saw 1dm witldn a lialf a 
I)lock from tlio ollice tind in tlie buildiin.' tlie day lad'ore lie returned, lfuriu.u: 
ids absence no word was receiveil from Idm, and when reminded ol' this slated 
lie had asked one of the operator.s to reiiort ids illness, widcli be failed to do. 
This is eonlrary to our instruetions, and in \ iew of tlie fact tliat lie was alile to 
be out on tlie street M'itidn a Iialf a Idoek from tlie olliei* and in file l>uiidin.ii, we 
felt that lie did not feel dispo.setl to live up to our rules and regulations, lienee Id.s 
dismissal. 

T. Jj. yarrington Avas dismissed I'or falsifyiii.ii Ids daily work rejiort, wlilcli 
i.s contrary to our rules and reyndatlons. 

C. K. Emerson, after ladnt' alisent from .Inly :i to 10, inclusive, resi.y'iieil, to 
take elTect immediately on date resik'iiation was iiresenlixl, wliicli was .Inly 10, 
and wa.s accepted. 

1 wi.sli to as.sure you that tlie fact tliat tlie two men wlio were disini.ssed 
Siue testimony liefore yoiir eomniission was in no way respon.sible for their 
dl.sniissal. tVe Iiave acled in like manner to oilier oiierators wlio were Kuilty 
of the same cliarties. 

Tlie publicity jfiveii liy tliose men testifyiiiu lirougln to lislit certain acts on 
their jiurt widle in our service in oilier cilies llial made lliem uiidi'slridde em¬ 
ployees, but wlien confronted wiili tlie cbarses was denied iiy Slessrs. Aubrny 
and Emerson, and because of tlie fact we did not !ia\i* iHisiti\'e proof in the 
cast.' of Auliruy we ttave’liiiii tlie benelit of tlie doulit and allowed lilm to con¬ 
tinue in our service, alllioutiti 1 am i*r<s' to confess were the evidence jdactsl 
liefore a jury or exiH-rt in liandw ritiii,it tliere is no doulit Init wliat (lie case 
would show a.mdnst liim. 

In the case of Emerson, lie at first dciiiisl tlie cliavt>es tdiussl ay:aiust him, 
luit wlieii cniifrontod witli the siyiinture admitted llte fact. Inasiiuicli as .some 
time liad elapsed, and not desirlni; to take advaidayfe of Idm, we allowed him 
to remain in our seiwice and pay the account in installiueiit.s, 

(In May ilO, lOI.!, (lie ]''ranklin l.oan Co. placed a notice of assicnmeiit of 
wirkes ii.y:ainst T. L. Yarrinydon. 'I’liis is coiitrar.v tit tlie rules and re.itiilalions. 
Wlieii Y’arrinston claimed it was not entirely ids fault, ina.smucli as lie was 
merely a .ttuarantor on (he noli', and (hat be was of the opinion that it liad 
been |iaid loii.i; ajfo, we allowed 1dm to remain in our service. 

Tims you can readily see no undue advanta.ae was lakeii, and, as I slated 
before your commission, tliese men would not be dismissed for (estifyiny iinle.ss 
they did not live tiii to the rtdes and reymlatioiis, and bad they done .so lliey 
would still be in our employ. 

If I can lie ol an.v further assistance I will lie .clad tp liave .voii call on mi‘. 

Y'ery respectfully, ’• 


Y’. N. Ihiwi’.ics. 

.lAraiii/rr OpLi ttliii;/ iHiniihucnt. 
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KON£NKAMF EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


709 IvLECTlllU RAII-WAY ClIAAtBF-BS, 

V'iniiijx'i;, Maniiolm, Mnrch SO, 1915, 

Mr. S. .T. Konemc.amp. 

Iiil< iiiatidiiul I'rc.iidciit CnmmcrcinJ 

Tclrgraphcn’ Viiion of America, Chicago, lil. 

Dear Sir anb Rrother: Your k'ltor of Murdi 18 is received, in which you 
ask me if I reiiiemher the testimony given hy oflicers of tlie Canadian Pacific 
Raiiway Co.’.s telegrapiis during tiie investigation by a board of conciliation 
and investigation ai)i)ointe(i by tlie minister of labor under the industrial dis- 
luite.s Investigation act, of wln<'ii I was a meini)er. 

In reply I beg to state that I iiavo a very clear recollection tliat Mr. Kent, tlie 
general manager of tlie telegrapli compan.v'. and otlier oflicers of tlie coinpan.v, 
feslified tliat a scliedule einliodying a working agreement and specific rates of 
wages with tlieir telegraplicrs was a very satisfactory and <lesirnl)le arrange¬ 
ment. TImt during tlie year or more wliiili sucli arrangement had been In 
effect tliat the company liad found it usiUul in many respects, and tlie com- 
liany preferred such an arrangement with its employees. 

Mr. W. .1. Camp statisl tliat lie was optiosimI to tlie arrangement, but upon 
cross-examination adniittisl tliat he liad notliing to do witli the matter of super¬ 
intending or directing tlie emiiloyees; that his businesS witli the company was 
confined to the mechanical part of tlie company’s eiiuiiiment; and also mlniitteil 
tliat lie knew ttmt tlie oflicers of tlie company wlio liad charge and superin¬ 
tendence of tlie employees were in favor of tlie arrangement. 

I expect to he passing llirongli Cliicago some time during tlie first week In 
May and will be glad to see you if you arc in town. 

Yours, fraternally. 


r>. Campreli., 


KONENKAMP EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

General fsTATEitENT. 

Tlie po.sition of the commercial telegraiiliers in tlie industrial field is en¬ 
tirely diflerent from that of any other body of wageworkers. In order to com¬ 
pare their iiosition witli any otlier union it would be necessary to combine all 
tlie employers in a given*industry throughout tlie I'niled .Stales into two, and 
botli of tho.se opposed to organization of employees and controlling directly or 
indirectly 80 or 90 per cent. Capital has reached its apex in the telegraph. It 
has but one more step to take to attain a complete monopol.v—that is, for the 
Western I’nion and I’ostal to combine. Caiiital can go no furtlier in tliat In¬ 
dustry. So far as tiio union is concerned, that combination aiready exists. 
The two companie.s .are combined against it. They fight it relentlessiy with the 
tremendous power inherent in tlie unrestricted monopoly and control of the 
jobs. Tliey coerce, disediarge, and blacklist, and until recently not a finger was 
lifted in all tlie vast machinery of tlie Government to .stop these grave abuses 
of coriKirate power. 

Workers in the telegraph feel fliat they are entitlial to protection in their 
riglits as citizens from the (iovernment. AVhether right or wrong, we feel 
among the chief functions of a Government are to protei’t the weak from the 
strong and to disiiense justice impartially. The Government lias authorized 
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mill permitted these large aggregations of capital called corporations—a verit¬ 
able corporate Prometlieus turned loose upon the community to rnvage and de¬ 
spoil at will. Whatever Interest the Government has dlsplayeil heretofore has 
been in business and property ills, while It has permltteil these corporations to 
grow Into giants and to cruelly exploit and run roughshod over every right a citi¬ 
zen Is snpixised to possess. We, as a craft, have fought this battle for .W years. 
We have won and we have lost. In that time we have fought three different 
groups of capitalists in control—the Vanderbilts, then tlie Goulds, and now the 
Slorgan-Itockefeller combination, represented through the financial house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of which .Tacob Sehiff is a member. The policy has aiways 
been the same—bitter hostility to exercising in the telegraph industry political 
rights we have ns citizens of the Republic—and, ns an eminent lawyer who testi¬ 
fied before this commission said, we have Industrial absolutisms that absolutely 
set aside, and nullify the political principles on which this country is btised. 

We telegraphers feel bitterly this injustice. We do not think many crafts can 
show such merciless exploitation and unjust treatment covering so long a period 
of time. 

With this preliminary explanation and protest wo iwoceed to our statement. 


SrPPLEMKNT.M. STATEMENT FiLEl) WITH THE I'XITEI) STATES COMMISSION O.N 

INUI STKJAI, ReJ.ATJONS BY S. J. KoXENKAMP. I.NTERNATION.VL I’llESIDENT. AND 

WeSIEY Rt ssEI.I., InTEBN.VTIONAL Sia RET.UtY-TllEASUHER, OK THE COMMEliCIAL 

Telegraphers’ Union oe America, July t’, 1914. 

Under date of December 20, 1913, the undersigned ofiicers of tiie Commercial 
Telegrapher.s’ Voiion of America liii'd a ileclaralion of ciiarges with the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, and the following is submitted In 
ampliiicatlon of the same. 

'I'lie various ciiarges are .set forth herein in iiie form of sniiheads for the 
adiiitional data sninnitti'il in suppoi’t of these contentions. Tills data covers 
only a few of many specific instances, and it can be supplemented by additional 
facts if necessary. 

^VIIAT A«K THE GKNP:J;AL’CONDITIONS OF EifPEOYMENT? 

“The Western T’nion and I’osial Telegraph Cos. emplov over 70 per cent of 
the commercial telegrapliers in the United States The great maiority of com¬ 
mercial telegraphers are compelled to aiiply to and are dependent upon these 
two companies for continuous employment.” 

According to our estimates there are 20,000 commercial telegraphers In the 
Uniteil States. Of this ninnhor tlie Western Union employs over 12,000, or 59 per 
cent; tlie Postal 4,.500, or 22.5 per cent; tliere are employed on len.sed wires about 
3.(KHI, or M.ri per cent, divided ns follows: IT-ess, 1.000, or 5 per cent - broker 
1,500, or 7 per cent; otlier leases, 51H>, or 2.5 per rent. Tliere are. about GOO 
wireless telegraiiliers, or .3 per cent of the wliole, wIiMe the calde companies em¬ 
ploy about 200, representing 1 per cent. 

“Concerns leasing private win's from these oompanios iiiro their own teleg¬ 
raphers. Where wires are leased, tlie contract stipulates that the telegraiiher 
( iiiployeil by tlio lessee nmst lie salisfaetory to the telegraph company.” 

Tliese leased wires ore rcntwl from tlie Western Union, Postal, and American 
Tcleplione & Telegraph Cos. (lung-ilistance licll tele|)Iiom»). of tlie 3,000 
telegrapliers employed in tliis service it is cstiinnted that over one-half are 
working on wires leaseil from the Western Union and Postal. 

The following is an exceriit from tlie Western Union contract: 

“ Second. Tlie .second jinrt— licicliy proinlse»-and agrt^— to pay to the first 

party for the use of said wire, as lieroin specified, tlie sum of-dollars 

(•f-) per annum in equal monthly installmont of- dollars (!f-) at 

the beginning of each and every month dnrlng the continuance of the agree¬ 
ment ; and the second part— also agree— to furni.sh and pay the salaries of 

operators to work said wire in -oflice—; said operators shall tie snbiect 

to approval of and satisfactory to tlie first party, and shidl not while in the. 
service of the second part— bo employed by or have any business connection 
ivlth any otlier party or iiarties without tin' consent of the first jiarty * * 

“ This clause has l)t><'n used to enforce the disclnirge by anotller euiiilover of 
men obnoxious to tlie lessor.” 
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In 1908 several concerns operating leased wires canceled tlieir agreements 
with our union. We were tolci by some of i>ur bK'ul oltiwrs that these cancella¬ 
tions were due to the pressure exerted by the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

In lOO.*! the Oomincrclal Telegraphers’ Union of .Vinei ica entered into agree¬ 
ments with the Publishers’ Press and Scripps-McKae League. The.se consoli¬ 
dated later under the name of the United Press Assix'lations, widch assumed 
the existing contract. The agreement was still in ettV'ct In March, 1908, when 
R. C. Clowry, president and general manager of the Wc'S.ern Union Telegraph 
Co., notified H. 15. Clarke, president of the United Press Associations, that un¬ 
less hi.s as.sociation brol;e its agreement with our union that the wires of the 
Western Union Co. would be pulled out of every new'simifer receiving the 
United Press service. After a warm dlscussioji Jtr. Clarke dechin'd that in¬ 
asmuch a.s the uinon had lived up to its agreement in every way that his asso¬ 
ciation would ob.sorve the conditions of tlie contract until its expiration in 
September of tliat year. At tiuit time Mr. Clarke notified tlie union tliat tlie 
agreement would not be renewed, atal gave as ids retison therefor tlie attitude 
of tlie Western Union. 

Mr. Clarke stated that Ids association was willing and anxious to sign a new 
agrecinent if the union could iirotect them against tlie roiiri.sals of tlie We.storn 
Union, liiit tlie union could not guarantee .such protection, and tiie agreement 
was not renewed at tliat time. 

James W. O’Pricii. of Seattle. Wash., wont on strilce against tlie .\ssocfated 
Press in 1907. IHiring tiie strike lie was an active worker for llie union, and 
thus incurred the enmity of tlie A.ssociated I’rc.s.s, tlio Western Union, and tlio 
I’otal Teiegrapli Cios. 

After the strike terminated, O'Urieii was lured and Ids wagc-s paid liy the 
United Pres,s As.sociatlons to work for llieni at I’ellingliain, Wash, 'I'lie 15elling- 
ham circuit was a Western I'nion lease, and tliis ceiiipaiiy forced tlie I’nlted 
Press to discliarge O'Hrion under the provisions of clan.se 2 of ttieir contract 
rpioted uiiove. 

Tlie ntiove instances are specific and can lie sulistaiitiated easily. Tliere are 
many similnr cases involving various iessces. Wliile .some of tlicse can lie 
proven, tliero arc otliers wliere it miglit lie diilienit to prove beyond a doulit 
tliat tiie Western Union inllmmce was lioliind tlie discliarge and liiacklisting of 
llie men employed upon louses, Imt sncli men liave fell; the elTect nevertheless. 

ori'osi rioN TO I'Niox’. 

“ ilotii companies, wldle oslmisibly Iiecn competitors for Imsiness, Iia\e iieen 
a unit in figiitiiig tlie union. Koth discliarge union men if known. A.s a result, 
men must hold tiieir inemher.sliip secretly.” 

The Western Union teiegrapli oflicinls have made no .secret of tiieir hostility 
to any of its employees holding ineniliersliip in n lalioi' union. Tiiis lias lieeii 
the attitude of tlio company for nearly .oO yctii s. and as early as 1.S70 mid 1S8,‘5 
telegrajihers entering tlie service of tliis company were compelled to sign iron¬ 
clad oaths, swearing tliat they would “ fortliwilli aluuidon any and all nicnilier- 
shlp, connection, ami afliliution wltli any organizalioii or society, wlietlier secret 
or open, which in anywise attempts to regulate the condilious of my service or 
pa.vment therefor, wl'iile in tlie cniployment imw uiidertakeii.” Witliiii tlie last 
few years men have been required to imike siiiiilar allidiivits in order to secure 
reemployment, and tiie oflicinls of tlie coiiipiiny liave williin tliis time stated iu 
emphatic terms that no telegrapher wlio was a mciiiliin- of either llie Uouimcr- 
cial Telegrapliersl Union of America or tlie Order of Itailroiid Telegrapliers 
could work for tlie Western Union if sucli ineniliersliip was known to tlie com¬ 
pany officials. 

President Carlton has told discliargcd employees tliat liie only reason for 
their dismissal was tlipir suspect/il meinliersliip in the C. T. U. A. or tlie O. It. T. 
The same information 1ms licwi voiiclisated liy suliordinaie ollicials on inmierous 

occasions. ... 

The following persons are selected frotn it large minilicr wlio can lie named 
to verify these statements: In New York, .7. .1. Kafter, .f. W. Rutter, U. It. 
Johnson, C. A. Simpson, U. U. Kagan. K. (laftney, 1'’. If. Itetl.s, A. Bartlioloinew, 
J. H. Doremus. H. M. Kelly, and Mi.ss Hilda K. Svemson; in Buffalo, K. P. 
Jones, Bay Collins, and .1. C. Hoover: in Pittslinrgli, J. W. Bleakney and A. K. 
Harrison; in Portland, Oreg., A. H. Ilagenian; in Los Angeles, W. N. Hickman; 
In Chicago, F. K. Abbott, L. S, Livingston, P. P. Jones, Thor J. Benson, Cliarle.s 
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E. Shea, Doc Eveniingham, ami 11. A. Maraula.v : in RaUlmore, Ci. A. irnnimond • 
and in Nashville, Tenn., .lolm R. Ht'ci- and A. H. Dnrrett. 

In this connection .vou will also fiiwl in tlie coine.s of the Commen iiil Telesra- 
plMirs’ Journal, tile<l with the coniinission, the following: 

Volume 10, No. 6 (June, 1912), wrrespondence between T. N. Vail, then presi¬ 
dent of the Western Union, and S. .1. Konenkuinp, international president of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, dealing with dlschiirge of men in 
various parts of the country on account of tiieir membership in tin; union (pp. 
225-237). 

Volume 11, No. 12 (Dee., 1913), and volume 12, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (.Tan., Feb,, 
and Mar., 1914), an eximsft of what followed the elTorts (pf I’resident Konen- 
kamp to reach an amicable understanding wltli the Western Union. Docu¬ 
mentary evidence is ipresented in these i.ssues of the Journal showing that men 
and women were empltpyw] as S[«)tter.s by this coi'vporal ion under a chief si>ecial 
agent in an effort to destnty the telegraphers’ tiidon; tiiat in the furtherance 
of this work bribery, burglary, and larceny, as well as other wrongful acts, 
were resorted to; that ns a result of paddeil reppprts tumied in by tliese S|iot- 
ters ami otlier employees engaged in this work huinlreds (pf nonunion men were 
discharged, the S{Hptters having reported them as belonging to tiie tinlppu. Botli 
union and nonunion men were blacklisled (pn accpuint of false reisu ls turned in 
by tlie.se sitotters. In this expose letters and notes signed by '1'. P. Cook, then 
general snis^rintendent at Chicargo; W, .). l.loyd. lupw gcniend manager at Den¬ 
ver; T. W. Carroll, mpw superintendent at Clucago; aial R. M. Stnx'maker, cldef 
special agent, are reiprppiluced, shptwiug that the enlire camjiaign of dt-structippu 
wtis being carried (pn under tlie direeticpu (pf Vice I’resident I!elvid(‘re Brooks, 
while other corn’spondence piddislied cppunecls I’resident Newcomlp Carlton willi 
the ((ti er otlicials in tliis wpprk. 

The original lellers are in tiie [pppssessippu ppf tlpc undersignp'd and they .stand 
ready to pntduce tlie same at any tim(\ 

THE I’OST-M. 'na.EPIRAPir CPP. 

Tlio Postal ’reh'grapli Co. inaintaiiu’d a m'utral atUtnde upon tlie (Uiestlon of 
tla'ir telegrapliers |pel(pnging tpp a lalp(pr uipiiPii until 1907. liuring the fall of 
that year the P<pstal TVlegraiph Kmip|(p,ve(“s’ As.s(x iation was formed, and is still 
maintained h.y tluit (SPin|>nny. No (Hies are ipaid Ip.v tlie emiiloyt'es, Imt all are 
expt'cted to liold membership Iherein. President Mackay made tlie statement 
a few yiairs ago that praotically all tiie Postal employi'es were memliers. Since 
that time (TM7) tliis corapiiny coaiixds telegraphers, as a condition of entering 
or remaining in tlie service*, to ass(>nt to tlie fiPllowing pledge; 

“1 am not a nieinVs'r of any union, ami heri’ipy agree not to ,1oiu any union 
or organization hostile to the interiists of tlie company wliile In its employ.” 

Tlie Postal Co., relying uixin this pledge to hold its telegraphers aloof from 
any union movement, has not Ix*en so aggressive in its optxisition to the C. T. 
U. A. as the Western Union. Nevertlieless when any test of its atlitnde lias 
iK'en made*, the company’s position was slio'vn in a decldeil manner. The most 
recent illustration of Uiis fact is to lie found in Cliicago, where T. D. Costi’llo. 
W. T. Russell, W. R. Peek, A. R. Bates, J. S. I.owis, and A. W. Rolu*. among 
others, attended a meeting of tiie Cliicago local of tlie Conimei-cial Telegraphers’ 
Union of Anierioa on .April 26 last. \\’itliin three weeks thereafter every one 
of tliese men w(>re diselinrgi'd, and tlie ri'iisons givi’ii for their dismissal were 
.so allsurd ns to permit of no oilier conclusion except tliat their memix*rs)iip 
in the union w.'is tlie real rea.son for discliarge. Tn’tlu’ coiwse of tlieir efforts 
to si'cure reinstatement, these men had an interview with Snpt. AT'illlams, and 
at that Interview one ,T. A. Block, who was discharged ahout (lie same tleie, Wii.s 
present. Unionism was discus.sed, and Mr. Blixk remarked tliat if lie liad txx’n 
dlsciiarged for Ix’longing to the C. T. U. A, tli# olticials \jere mistaken. At tliis 
time Williams had a pad in front of liim containing the names of the men dis¬ 
charged, and he was seen to nvtrU “T. N. I’.,” meaning “Cldef Operator Pow¬ 
ers,” and “ 0. T. U. A.,” meniiiiig Ooniinerchil Telegraphers’ Union of Araerien, 
thereon. lie al.so placed an “X” after Blix'k's name, and P.l<x'k was tlie only 
one of the nunitx’r reinstated. 

All of the men dischargixl applied to tlie Western Union for employment, and 
after an Investigation by the otTh'Inls of that company work was denied tliem. 

On Sunda.v. Septemiier 1, 19P2, I,alH)r Sunday was observed in a iinnilH'r of 
churches in New York. Tlie New York Globe of Saturday, August 31, carried 
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on its front page In large type a screamer head reading, “Postal IVarns Its 
Employees Away from Cathedral,” and In the story underneath there was ah 
Interview with Supt. C. F. Leonard, stating that any of the Postal employees 
who attended the services at the Cathedral on the following night, when “ labor ” 
would be discusse<l by Cardinal Farley, would risk dismissal from the company’s 
service. On the following (Sunday) morning this warning was repeated In the 
newspapers ns not only applying to the Cathedral, but to churches of all de¬ 
nominations where Labor-Day services wore being held. 'The company’s posi¬ 
tion was made clear as being thoroughly opposed to all labor unions or the dis¬ 
cussion of unionism. 

In September of 1910 Henry I.ynch, Fred Fix, T. A. Dalton, Edward Kelly, 
W. E. Hamilton, and others attended a meeting of telegraphers held in Chicago 
whore unionism was discussed. Within two or three days thereafter practi¬ 
cally all of these men were discharged, and when they asked for a reason the 
Chicago officials of the company told the men that they were dismissed for “ dis¬ 
loyalty In attending a union meeting.” The Western Union refused to employ 
any of these men. 

S. S. Ulerich, former secretary of the Chicago local of the union, was re- 
employed by the Postal early in 1910 upon the assurance of his friends that he 
was no longer a member of the union, and If given employment would not 
agitate or In any way espouse the cause of unionism. The ban which had been 
placed upon the Chicago telegraiihers after the strike of 1907 was lifted about 
this time and those who had be»'n exiled in Canada and various parts of the 
United States were permitted to return to their homes. These men, after their 
arrival, wouhl look up I’lerich, thu.s giving the officials of the company great 
concern, since it Is an unwritten law of the telegraph that men employeel by 
them shall not meet loo oftim withiait being watched. It the reports of the 
stool pigeons show that the conversations of those men are along lines disap¬ 
proved by the companies, some of the men are discharged and forced to leave the 
city. Tlius In Ulerich's case the officials informed him that on account of his 
poptdarlty they were forced to discharge him. Ulerich denied having anything 
to do with the union and insisted tliat the iiam wonhl not let him alone, but ho 
was discliarged nevertheless, and was barred tty the It'cstern I’nion, although 
both companies were very stiort of men. 

During tlie summer of 1913 tlie United Press Associat'/ons borrowed William 
Schwinger from tlie New York Postal office for vacation reiiefs. Wlien Scliwin- 
ger was released by the Unitt'd I’ress in Octoher lie returned to the Postal, but 
was denied reinstatement. Tiien he secnreil a position with tlio Western Union, 
hut within a few days was informed that the Postal officiiil.s had sent word that 
Schwinger was not reliable, and for this reason he was discharged. 

In 1912 R. F. Ruripel and M'. P. McKnight quit the Postal at Ciiicago in good 
.standing and applied to the Western Union for woric. The W. U. ollicials 
wrote out a request to the Postal for the record of tliese men, wdio were told 
to come Iiack in an hour. AYhen tliey returneil they were informed that the 
W. U. could not use them, although the company was siiort handed at that time. 

H. M. Kelly, of New Y'ork, under*date of March 2(>, 1912, writes: 

“On or about Septemlier 17, 1911, I applied to the Postal 'I'elegraph Co. for 
a position. I had a letter of introduction to Manager J. .1. Whalen, who or- 
deml that I .sliould be tested. I told Mr. Whalen tliat I had not been tele¬ 
graphing for some time. The te.st was satisfactor.\’, and the application blank 
was marked ‘first class.’ 

“ Mr. Whalen then asketl me if I was not among those who had been dls- 
mi.s.sed by the AVe»tern Uiiioii in August, and I told him that I was. Then I 
recounted my experience witli the AV. lb officials and said tliat I did not know 
even now why I had been dismissed. Mr. AA'lialen stated that altliimgli he 
needed men at that time ho could not employ me. Inasmuch as I could not 
furnish reference from my smiiloyer. Ho stated tliat there were several 
others whom he was forced to let go for the same reason, and nientionetl that 
among those were G. K. lirownlng, C. E. Knight, and one or two others.” 

Early in 1911 a Mrs. Hanson, of Rock Island, III., made application to the 
AA’estern Union in f’tiicago for a position and stated in her aiipllcation tliat she 
was a member of the flommercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. Superin¬ 
tendent Z. F. Looney, of tlie Postal, wrote a letter to his manager at Rock 
Island, under date of February 18, 1911, rending ns follows: “For your in¬ 
formation. Former operator Miss Hanson has iilm-ed njipllcatlon witlt the 
AA'pstern Union Ttdegraph Co. witli a postscript tliat site is a member of the 
C. T. U. A., Chicago local.” 
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Paul Fuusel, of Trenton, X. .1,, under date of April 20, 1910, writes: 

"A. couple of week.s atto one of the Postal boys put an application blank in a 
sealed envelope and addressed It to one of the Western I’nlon operators. 
* ♦ * In some manner the W. U. manaKer got the enevelope, and It Is not 

sui-e whether he opened It or not. Anyway he got the application and promptly 
turned the matter over to his superintendent In Philadelphia with the request 
that It be taken up with the I’osfal superintendent there. The Postal superin¬ 
tendent came to Trenton and proceeded to haul over the coals every operator 
in the otlice.” 

N. Hickman, of Los Angeles, under date of October 18, 191U, writc's: 

" I foil ml that 1 was qu(>ercd with all the railroads and could not obtain em¬ 
ployment with them.” i TIiis was after he had been discharged by the Western 
Union.) 

These e.vcerpts are tal;en from letters written to us. They could be fol¬ 
lowed back year alter year throughout the history of the telegraph, but they 
are indicative of the methods used. Men are peremptorily discharged for any 
or no reason and then the deadly system of references and blacklisting does the 
rest. The companies demand two weeks’ notice from the telegraiihors who seek 
to re.sign their positions and will blacklist them for “ quitting on short notice,” 
hut they discharge their men without a moment's warning whenever they sc'e 
lit to do so. 

In December, 1911, and early in 1912 about 40 men were discliargcd by the 
Western Union in Chicago for suiiposeil union alliliations. These men were 
unable to .secure emiiloyment willi tlie Postal. The same condition existed at 
tliat time in Xew York ami ncari.v every large telegraphic center. 

.STKIKKS. 

Constant and unremitting oppression leads to strikes, etc. 

There have hecn thri'e strikes tiailon wide in cliaracter as a result of the 
We.stern ITiion’s tactics, which have been emulated by the I’ostal. The first 
strilie in 1870 lasted two weeks, tlie second in 1888 lusted one month, while 
tliat of 1007 was of three months’ duration. 

• HOUtlS AM) W AGES. 

• 

“Tlmt as a re.-uilt of tills continued tlirottlliig of lelcgrapliers’ union, wages 
are now lower tlian they were 40 years ago, while tlie cost of living has 
greatly increa.sed. During this time llic capitalization of the telegraiih com- 
jianles has doubleil and trebled.” 

tiwuni iesliMony ta/aii from thr inrrsHttolUms of Saialc Coiiniiilfcc on Educa¬ 
tion ami Ijibor in l.s.s.i. 

• 

Testimony of .Tohn Campbell, president of tlm Proilierliood of Telegrapliers of 
tlie United States and Canada, Au.gust 18, iS.Sg (pp. 108, 104) : 

“Q. Y’ou liave told us tlmt lliere has been a systematic reduction in the 
rates of compensation itaid to operators ever siiu'C 1870":—A. Yes, sir. 

" Q. Wlmt were tlie rates of wages at that time and prior to that time?— 
A. Tliey were much greater than tliey are at iiresent, probably 3") or 10 piw 
cent higher. 

“ Q. lOxtending back Cor iiow many years?— A. Pack to about ,the beginning 
of the war, tliere-was quite an increase in the compensation* of telegraphers. 
The Oovernment. of course, wtis compelli'd to linve a large mimtier of operators 
for military purpo.ses. 

“ Q. So that there was a greater demand for telegraiih oiX’rator.s at that 
time?—A. Yes, sir. The average pay for lirst-ckiss operators in 1870 was from 
.$130 to $115 or $120 per month. It Imil lieeti gradually increasing to that point 
from about 1860 to 1801.” 

Testimony of Jolin S. McClelland, secretary of tlie executive committee, 
Knlglits of Labor, a telegraplier and a member of the lirotherhood of Teleg¬ 
raphers tp. 134): 

■'Q. P.ut tlie wages you say were 2.7 to 30 or 40 per cent higher?—A. The 
wages, for Instance in 1873 in Onialia ranged at $1(K) a month, and tiu'y are now 
.$80; in Xew Drleans they were $125 a monlli, and they are now’ $80; in Rich¬ 
mond, Va,, they were $115 n month, and tliey tire now $80 and less. 
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“ Q. And while the profits of the tompany have largely increased, It has 
diuiiuishcd the pay of its operutoisV—A. Yes, sir; in this city the wages, wHieli 
ranged at $118 to $120 a inontli some years ago, are now $80.” 

Testimony of H. \V. Orr (p. 178): 

“ In 1873 1 wus getting $95 per luoutli and in 1883 I am getting $75. 

(). Did yon make the same number of hours in 1873 that you made in 
1883?—A. Just about. 

“Q. Nine hours a day?—A. Seven liours for niglit w'ork and nine liours for 
day work. 

“ Q. Is tiiat tlie rule ail over tlie country?—A. Yes, sir. In New York the 
operators are paid for anytiiing over seven hours, in I’liiladelpliia they are not.” 

Testimony of Kugene .1. D'donnor. Ho.ston, member executive board Brother- 
liood of Telegrapliers (pp. 187, 188) : 

” It is «ell known tliat tlie compensation now as compared with the compen¬ 
sation in 1870 is aliout one-lialf less. I tliink tlie average would he perhaps 
oiM'-third less. Salaries in those days ranged from $100 to $12.5 a month; now 
the average tirst-eluss salary is certainly not over $80 a month and liiirdly that. 
Eight years a.go I entensl the Boston ollice. At that time there were not less 
timn 10 men there receiving from $!i.") to $100 a month; now there is just one 
will) reieives more than .$90 a nioiilh—he receives $!)■'>. There are three who 
receive .$tl0 each, and the rest of the salaries range from .$70 down to .$40 a 
niontli.” 

Testimony of P. ,1. Tierney (p. 224) ; 

“I worked in Omaha (1.S72) in the office of the Western 1 '111011 Telegraiih 
(!o., and received $1(K) a month. In 1870, 1 think it was, I came back to Now 
York and received $80 a nionlh. Since that time my salary lias been rai.sed to 
.$0.7 a nionili. 1 am now 28 years of age. * * * Ten years ago 1 received 

.$100 a month, and now I receive only .$07, and without an organization .to 
protect me in my salary I see nothing in the future hat that 10 years hence 
I slmll be receiving $10 les.s than I receive now, or iieriiaps not even so much as 
tliat.” [He was a true prophet.] 

*■ Q. I want to call your attention to what you have stated a.s a fact, and 
wliat otlier.s have also stated, namely, that as rule, at all seasoiis of the years 
in the service of tlie Western I'liion Telegraph Co., when a liigli-priced maa is 
disehtirged aiiotlier man is employed to take his phiet^at a lower rate than ho 
was reeeiving. How long tins that hc.'ii the policy of the company or the 
fact?—.\. It has been the fact ever since I can remember. 

“ Q. Y’oii can remember tlie buslne.ss .as far back as 1870?—.V. Yes, .sir. 

” (). No earlier?—A. That wus the time 1 hwaiiie connected witli tlie biisi- 
iies.s. 'Wlien 1 was employed in the ollice as an office hoy there were many op¬ 
erators in tlie oiieratiiig departiiieiit (.New York City) who were reeeiving 
$1)8 a month, which was then first-class pay. .Y first-class man who .should 
go to that office to-day and apply for a position and get eraployiueiit would have 
to do more work than the*first-class iiiaii did in 1870, by reason of the increase, 
in business, and would receive only $8.7 a niontli, or tierhaiis less.” 

From tlie above it will be seen.tliat lietween 1870. tlie date of tlie first teleg- 
rapher.s’ strike, and 1883 tlie average wage.s of first-class tidegraphers were 
redueed by the IN'estern Union Telegraph Co. from 30 to 40 lier cent, or from 
a range ladween $100 and $125 per month in 1870 wages were dropiied to $80 
and .$85 in 1883. T'liis caused auotlier .strike in 1883. In tlie 24 years lietween 
1883 and 1907 the average wage for firsl-ehiss men was further redueerl until 
it .stood at $70 and .$75 in 1907. Tliis caused tlie Western Union men to organize, 
and a gener al llA per eeiit increase was forced from tlie company, tire first in tlio 
history of tlie telegraph. Despite tliis concession feeling was so bitter against 
the company a strike followed, wliicli lasted three niomlis and was lost. Fol¬ 
lowing file strike the company “ took buck ” its inciea.se, lea\ lug the men (this 
don’t Include tlie scfibs) about,tlie same or uiirse oft than before tiro increase. 

We cite herewith a table giving the range of wages paid fier mouth to first- 
class oiierators from 1870 to 1914, divided into four periods, 1870, 1883, 1908, 
1914. It should be understood tliat the salaries quoted here are tlie muxiiiuint 
for first-class telegraphers with years of exiierlence. The low figure quoted 
is that paid men coming from otlier cities or oilier conipnnies. Tlieir )irevloiw 
rating is not a factor; thus if a telegrapher receiving $100 in New York 
Western Union wishetl to transfer to Chicago We.stern Union for any reason 
he would Imve to resign in New York. Tlien upon arriving at Chicago, if hired 
by the Western Union, it would be at $75 or $80. The highest figure quoted 
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in 1014 is palfl to only a vary small fK'rcentaso of operators wlio work so- 
called “fust wires.” On these wires three and four times the amount of work 
done in 1870 is exacte»l for a .smaller watte than was paid at that time. The 
maximum for noniwnus la from .liS to $15 less. 



ISTO 

1SS.1 

1907 

190H 

1911 

New Y ork. 

89(>-$l20 

$S0-$S5 

$75-«S5 

»7.5-$SU 

$7.>-$100 

Chicaco. 

yt)--11.} 

7.5- .SO 

7.5- 90 

75- SO 

75- 100 

Philadelphia. 

99- 1U5 

7.5- SO 

7.5- SS 

70- 80 

70- 90 

Boston. 

90- 10.' 

7(V- 7.5 

7(S- 85 

70- 75 

70- 90 

Buffalo. 

AV 105 

70- SO 

05- K2i 

0.5- 70 


New Orleans. 

10*>- 125 


70- 77 


05- S.5 

Richmond, Va. 

90- 115 

70- SO 

(V)- 77 

00- 7»J 

0.5- 85 

Omaha, Nebr. 

90- 110 

7.5- SO 

TO- 8.5 

0.5- 75 

05- S.5 

San Francisco. 

90- 11.5 

SiS- S,*j 

SO- h.S 

7.5- SO 

SO- 101 


The niininiiim rate of pay in 1S70 was upwaril of $.711 per month, while in 
1914 it is $;i0 per month. The present scale ranses from $30, with $.7 differ¬ 
ence, np to $ltJ0. Eacli increase is llmireit to and is only oblainahle after a 
battle with a sy.stem of reit taiie e.sjiecially designed to delay action, shift 
re.s]K>nsil)illty, and stall off the victim. Thus the average wage and the office, 
as well as the district exjienses, are kept down. 

In 1910. .as one result of the strike, conirol of Ihi' IVestern Union passed to 
the Telejihone Trust. These men had more modeim ideas of how to get more 
work ITom the man for les.s money proportionately than their predecessors. 
They announced an increase in wages, followtsi l>y a systematic spisidiag-ap 
system. Jlen on so-called “ fast wires” days received .$100 per monlh for doing 
the same amount of work flie company under tlie “ horms ” .system woidd have 
to pay $1.70 for, and on niglits .$iX). Tlie piircentage receiving tlie maximum of 
$11K) is viTy small indeisl. In the Chicago office, emidoyiug probalily I.IIK) or 
1,200 in tlie operating department, not over 2 or 3 per cent of men working 
wires get the maximum. Uirst-ciuss men are being lured daily at Cliicago, New 
York, and other large cities at $7.7 and $.so. That is tlie prevailing wage for 
lirst-class men. • 

In tlie period noted above, .and partifularly between 1SS3 and 1908, nearly all 
cla.sses of wage earners have secured marlieil advances in wages, and a colisid- 
criildo reduction in lionrs. Telegraiihers stand out in ratlier striking contrast 
in this general wage movement, as tliey are, on tlie wliole, imich worse off as to 
wages than tliey were 2.7 to 4.7 years ago, wliilst tiieir iiours of labor tire prac¬ 
tically the same. 

li’or a good description of the inhuman treatment liy the Western XTnion of its 
employees rend chapter 4 of The Telegraph Monopoly, by 1‘rof. Frank I’arsous, 
entitled “ Abuse of the employing power ” : • 

"Tiiere lias been no reduction in working hours in 30 years, although tlie 
amount of work lias been greatly increased ilti-oiigii systematic speeding-up sys¬ 
tems. Tlie fixed hours of labor are only nominal. Over .70 per cent of tlie 
emiiloyees are compelled to ivork overtime in order to make a dwent. living. 

".vMor.Ni or wiuiK. 

"Tlie nmoiint of work lias largely iucreaseil. In IS7o, 1.70 messages and l.vss 
were regarded as a good day's work. l!y 18.8.'!, 270 to .700 wew demanded, and 
to-ihiy the limit of human emliiranee is exacted from llmse reiviviiig tlie maxi¬ 
mum, wiiicii is $911 ami $100. On so-caiied fasl wiri‘s .7iKi and OiHi messages iku’ 
day, and even more, are eoinmon, and tla> men are couslantly being spiirreil on 
to try and exeeed this. • 

“ lIOl'l'.S OF WORK. 

“ In 1SS,3 llie hours of work were: Pay work, oiglit hours; nights, seven and 
one-Iialf hours. These lionrs are (lie same to-day, with tlie addition of various 
impositions designeil to nutke tlie ovierator iieiir the entire htirden of periods of 
dull business, sticli ns the waiting list, extension of day trieks into iiiglit work 
at nine hours per day, etc. 

“Overtime Is paid for at the rate of seven hours pt'r day after one lias 
worked a full day.” 
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FA’TKA r.IST. 

This should be called the sweattnp: list. The men on extra have no 
regular assignment. They are required to show up every day and will lay 
around the ollicc awaiting the convenience of the company. They may wait 
from one to five hours before getting on. He may not get on at all, but he 
receives nothing for this waiting time. They may be marked off at, say, 3 in 
the afternoon and told to report again in a half hour or an hour. Then they 
may be put on again for 30 minutes and at the end of that time marked off. 
Extra men are required to report again at 5.30 p. m. for the night shift and 
often wait until 7 or 8 p. m. before being assigned. If tliey do not get on, they 
have nothing to do until early the next morning. Ifuring all this sweating the 
extra men may not have made a full day. 

The Western Union has stock-market names for this sweated labor. Extra- 
list victims are designated “ common ” and “ preferred.” 

SPLIT TMCKS. 

These tricks are usually part day and part night. For Instance, those 
nssignotl to these tricks will show up at 9 a. m. an<l work until 2 p. m. or until 
off. They are on again at .5.30 p. in. for the night shift, to work until marked 
off. .Split-trick time is coniinitod at tlie r.'ite of seven and one-half hours at 
some points and eiglit liotirs at others for tlie day. 

POSTAL TPLEOBAPH CO. 

The Fostal Telegrapli (."o. entered tlie telegraitli field in 1883 siiortly tifter tlie 
end of the commercal telegrapliers’ strike of tliat year. Joint W. Mackay was 
tlie cliief owner of tlie company and furnished most of tlie capital for its organi¬ 
zation, and tlie telegrapliers built it tip and maile it what it is. 

Tlie tolcgraiiliers of tlie country were led to believe tliat tlielr liopes for indus¬ 
trial enmnciiiation would come through this new coniiietitor of the Western 
Union, and imiiiied witli a biiterness against tlie older company on account of 
its approssive tactics even tliose teiegraiihers employed b.v tlie Western Union 
stood ready to lend tlieir aid and support to the new 'toiiipany. In fact, while 
Jolin W. Mackay furnished tlie money, tile real growth of llie Postal was due to 
its being able to capitalize the telegraphers’ haired for tlie Western Union and 
turn it into money. 

Tlie I’ostal telegraphers u.siially receivi'd about the .same compensation as 
tho.se einriloyed by the Western Union, lint it was a liaven of refuge for tlie 
blackli.sted workere, and this in tlie long run gave the Postal a siqiply of labor 
tliat proved to be tlie clieapost by reason of its higher etliciency alone. 

Up to and including the formation of the Uonimercial I'elegraphers’ Union in 
1992, the Postal Telegraph O. maintained a neutral altitude on the question of 
unionism, and the telegraphers themselves were prone to reciprocate. However, 
with the increased cost of living and the declinitig wage of telegraphers, the 
I’ostal teiegraiihers sought to have their wages increased in liklO. A movement 
for tlie same purpose developed among the telegraphers employed by the Western 
Union and ro.siilteil In tlie Western Union advancing wages 10 per cent. Gen¬ 
eral Manager W. II. linker, of the Postal Telegraph Co., announced a similar 
increase upon the part of the Postal. 

In the nietintime a set of rules and a wage scale was adopted by the Postal 
covering a nunfier of dilTerent cities, and General Manager P.akcr resigned. 
Humor had it tliat his retirement was due to his failure to keep the teleg¬ 
raphers in check and that his succe.ssor, E. .T. Nally, was chosen for the purpose 
of joining hands with the Weslern Union Teh'graph Co. to combat the union. 
The telegraphers feP a change of attitude on the part of the under oflielals. 

The grievance again.st the Western Union grow more iiciite. The officials of 
that company were determined to disrupt and dislodge and, If possible, to dis¬ 
rupt tlie union. Tbe Postal olfieials seemed to be in sympathy. A strike was 
declared against the Western Union and Postal In San Franci.sco, hut settled 
amicably. Then the Western T’nion forced a runaway strike at Los Angeles 
and the Postal telegraphers followeil suit, believing that the two companies 
were united in their antagonism of the union. 

The strike was lost and since that time the Postal has la^en but an echo to 
every policy that tlie Western Union saw fit to promulgate. Whatever is said 
of oiie applies to the other, except that the Postal has not resortetl to criminal 
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niensui'ft*!. Tlie tolesrapliors, however, have little choice between them. They 
do feel that the Postal has been an Ingrate, that while everlastingly harping 
upon the advantages of competition and denouncing the Western Ihilon for Its 
shortcomings, the Postal is Just os bad a.s the Western Union, plus a hypocritical 
attitude of cleanliness and fair dealing that Its conduct has never warranted 
its assuming. 

MARCOM WIREtESS TELECRAPIf CO. 

We fded with the Department of Labor, under date of August 22. 1913, a 
statement pertaining to the conditions under which wireless telegriiphers are 
employed. The most important feature at that time was stated to be the 
monopoly of employment established by the Marconi AYireless Telegraph Co. 
throtigh Its system of leasing their Instruments and furnishing the operators. 
While this condition has been ameliorated .slightly during the past year. It con¬ 
tinues to be an important factor. This condition has been brought about 
through a violation of tlie shipping laws and could not e.\-l.st without the coop¬ 
eration of some Government employees. 

Under the law, these operators tire a part of the ship’s crew, to be hired by 
the shipowner, but tlie Jlareoni Co. does the liiring and its employees are re- 
uuired to sign shipping articles for the nominal salary of 2.") cents per month. 
The navigalion laws of the United States state that the rate of pay agreed 
upon shall be stipulateil in the siiipplng agreements. There are centaln laws 
for tlie protection of seamen where the rate of compensation is a factor, but 
by this palpable evasion of the law the wireless operator is denied his legal 
rights. One of these Is his share in tlie salvage mone.v. In one case that I 
have in mind, the wireless operator was thus deprived (if his share in a heavy 
salvage running into thousands of dollars, nlthou.gh ho was not only the first 
to learn of tlie vessel in dlstres.s, but the entire work of re.scue was directed by 
wireless, entailing hours of hard work on the part of the operator. 

Tile wireless oiierators are iioorly paid. Tlie best evidence of this is the scale 
recently promulgated by the Marconi Co. and puhllshed In volume 12. No. 1, 
Iiage 23. of tlie Commercial Telegraphers’ .Tournal, referred to above. This scale 
la-ovides I’m- a mininiiiin wage of !p2."i per month at the heginning which rises 
automatically to .$10 per month at the eial of four years and ,$60 as the maxi¬ 
mum to be obtained afteT seven years’ service. While it is true that this includes 
board while on sliip, it does not inclnde room and meals while in port. The 
oiierators must also provide their own uiiiforiiis and varioii.s insignia and gold 
bralil, sill'll as may be worn by tlie sliip’,s oflicers. 

THE ASSOCIATlTI fllESS. 

The .\ssociatod Tress pays the lowest wa.gos of any press tissociatlon. The 
ollicials of this concern have lieen antagonistic to any organization -of teleg- 
laiphers. This can be attributed to the Inlliience of tlih Western Union Telegraph 
Co., which has always been of great iiiiiiortance in the alTairs of tlie .Associated 
I’re.ss. • 

KMT’LOYKKs’ riiiNS FOn ] J5Y <\)MP.\.\'Y. 

In these days when welfare work has become tlie snlgect of so much study 
It may bo Interesting to ri'ler back to the bearings of tlie Senate Committee 
on Uducatloti and I.alior, referred to aliove. Oti page 910 of volume 1, under 
date of .Septenilier 3, 1383, Norvin Green, president of the 'Western Union under 
examination: • 

Q. Has it occtii 1 e<l to you that in the nianagemont of tiie business of large 
corporations it nii.ght be wise to introduce some svsteni of nssiirance or In¬ 
surance by which provision could he made for tlie disabilities incident to old 
age and other disability ?—A. I think it very* llkelv th.Tt some stieli svstein 
might be adopted which would he useful. * * • Sm.|, „ system might be an 
inducement to quiet, continuous, faitlifiil service. * * * I think that If a 
man were actively' engaged in a strilie or anv disturbance of that sort he 
yvotild forfeit his rights. * • ♦ 

“Q. Perhaps if he had such a right tit risli he would he much les.s likely to 
take part In the strike.— A. Yes; and tlnit is exactly the reason why I say that 
the system might be worth considering by our company. » » »' Thtit sub¬ 

ject ha,s been discussed in our company, and one of the reasons why it did not 
receive more consideration was that it was r»‘giirded as being against the genius 
of our institutions.” 
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Witli reference to the stock of the compiiny, Prof. Frank Parsons, In his 
book The Telegraph Monopoly, gives the following slatcinent : 

Original Inve.stment- $150,000 

Original capital 240.000 

Oapital stock (1858)_ __ ;!8.">, ono 

Brownsville Hue worth .$75,000, hoiigliL hy issuing_ __ 2,000,000 

180.'!, \V. U. plant worUi $500,000, sum-I;_ 8,000,000 

Stock Uivitlcnils ( hSOil)-- ;i, OIK), 000 


Total stock, ISOiP. __■_ 0,000, (KM) 

Stock to buy other lines. . .. .. _ __ 8. 882. (K,)0 

Slock (liviOentls__ _ __ 1,078,000 


Total, 1.801-____ _ 11,000,000 

Stock (llvhlcnds_____. ___ 11,000,000 


Total, .Tanuary, ISOO_ __ _ 22, (KM). (K)0 

Slock to liny I.'. S. Tclegraiili Co., woi'th .$1,148,)KI0_ , _ . - 7,21(i,8)K) 

Stock for Ainer. Tel. Co., worth, peril,aiis, ,sl,.H)i),()nn_ 11,888,100 

Total, 1.800_ .. _ -11,049, 400 

Stock dividends_ . . .._ 5. 000, (MX) 

Stock for Anu'i'ican I'nion and .Mlaidic A I’acilic (worth to¬ 
gether aliont i<8.282.(M)0. aside frotn fratichises) over .828).000.000 
hitt as tlte W. U. alreail.v owned over .84,000,tK)0 of A. A P., the 

isstte was_ __ 19, 0.80, OIK) 

Stock ilividetids__ _ 1.5. OlKi.OiK) 


'rotal, 1 ,S, 8 I_.. _ _ _ __ 80, opt), 000 

Stock for MuUial Utiion worth aliout .s.'kODO.oot)_ 1.5, (KK), (KK) 


95, fKX). 000 

Sttick dividt'tiiis of ri .'otit ccars_ 4.780,7.59 


Total-,_<19, 780, 759 


The Western I'nion reported to the Ptiblic Servii-e Commission of ^lassachtt- 
setts on Octolier 19 gross eartiitigs of .84.5,582,895 iti tlie year enditig .Ittne 80, 

191.5, a giun of $470..597 over file ptss-eding yi-ar. Dpi'ralitig ('X|i<“iises reiitiireil 

8.5, (K)2.2.S4 less than in 191;;, wiili tt total expetiilitiire id' .88d,Oli.5,.57G atid beeattse 
of large savings in costs tiet revetnie from wire lines of $8,842,818 was $.5,412,881 
more titan iit tlte prc\ ions year. 

I'O.ST.tt. TKt.KdK.Vfn CO.ni’.tXY. 

Tlte Posttil Telegraiili Co. is a yiart of Ilie^Mackay companies which is not 
itteorportiteil, btit is described as a voluutuiy a.ssociation nitder tlte managunieiit 
of nine trustees. 

Tlte Macliay companies wa.s formed in December, 194i8, atid iti the lollowitig 
year offered the .stockholders of the Comniercitd Caltlo Co., capital .$25.000.0tK), 
the privilege of e.vehatigiiig their stock for shttres hi the Mtickity Co. ott the 
basis of .$200 preferrttd and .$2t)0 common in the Maekay Co. for etieh $l(Kt 
share of Coimnereiul Cable stock. The eiipitalization of the Maekity Co. is 
.$.50,0(KI,tK)0 of 4 per eetit cniiniltitive preferri'd and $.50,000.(.KK) coimiion stock. 
All of tlte preferred ami $41,.1.80,-It) cottimoti stock is ontstanditjg. The eommon 
lias Iteen paying 5 per cent per anmnn, hut the eonipany does not ilraw frotn 
its underlying eomitaiiies any mitre Ilian is m-edeil to pay tlividends; lienee no 
information as to exin-t oarnings is available. * ’ 

The Commercial Cable Co. purchaseil llie eidire slock of tlte INistuI Teh'graph 
Co. in 1897, issuing $2,000,(X)0 of bonds therefor, which are still outstanding 
and pay 4 per ceut. «•' .. .a®. . 

Vtiltime IX, page 200, of the Imlu.strial Commission Report of 190], (|iiote,s 
A. B. Chandler, chairman of the board of directors. I’oslal Telegriiph Co., as 
saying that his company employs nearly. 9.1100 persons; that the salaries of 
telegraph operators ranged from $25 to .$8.5, with an avertige of about $00, 
while the saltirk's of clerks were somewhat less; that there had been no ehtiiige 
in the rate of pay in 15 yeiirs; that th(' rates of wa.ges paid by the W(»stern 
Union and I’ostnl were nearly uniform for the same service; and that 9 hours 
constituted a day and 7 hours at night. 
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KONENEAHP EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Kansas City, JIo., March 30, I9IS. 

S. J. Konenkamt. 

Intenmtional Presidciit Commercial 'Iclegraiilicrs’ I'nuiii of America. 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir; In reply to yours of the 16tU Instanoe in reference to gatlieriiig 
information concerning conditions existing at tiie Western Uuion’.s local otiice 
and I he Postal Co.’s local ollice, will say that 1 have been unable to get any 
definite iine on the Postai Co.’s habits of discrimination against its em|)Ioyees, 
<‘xcept to say that their men receive far too iow a salary in almost every in¬ 
stance except the few old-timers who scahbeil during the 1907 strike. Tiiese 
old favorite.s get about the same salary as a pollcemtin or a head barber, and 
they think its exceiient pay, I reckon—the way tiiey suck hole the company. 
'I’hese said favorites get aliout $.'iO to $90. Tlie common operator, wlio Is prob¬ 
ably a bonus man, or wliat is known as a gilt-edged operator, get about $70 
per month or about $16 per week, equivalently speaking. This, of course. Is 
not enough for them to keep tlieir families on in the right way nowadays when 
everything is as hlgli us a cat's back. I know, because I make nearly .$.$0 
per week and < an just keep out of debt and believe we don’t live out of the 
ordinary poor man’s way of living. 

Of course. I < (iHld mention the fact that the local Postal office is a sort of 
a “family affair.’’ Tlie superintendent, Jlr, Itichards, married a Miss Ingram. 
Tom Ingram was made chief operator. Tom is Iticliards's brother-in-law. ,loe 
Ingram is trallii’ cldef. lie Is anotiier brother. He receives, I think, ,$95. 
These men were loyal during the strike of ltKl7. Bryant Fields, the wire 
chief, gets $110, I tliiuk. He was loyal. A Mr. Faulk is night chief until 
12.30 a. m. He receives about $1(K), and is a good fellow. Jlr. Moling is "all- 
night chief,” salitry about $9.'), and iinotlier good scout. 

Now, there is little fault to find with the Postal peoph‘'s local office here. 
It is clean and sanitary. Nice place to work and good people to work for, ex¬ 
cept they do not pay the operators a living wage. Tliey put nearly every 
man that comes up there for work on at $.-)0, $.■)!">, $60, $65, and $70. These 
“ lilockites ” must wait to get on In the morning until they are wantetl. 

Sonority reigns suitreme regardless of what time a man comes around and 
signs up. If I have been working for them only a week and show up at 7 
a. m., and am waiting to he put on, and another man older in tlie service, local 
service, comes around 1, 2, or 3 hours later and I am still not on and they 
want a man about tlum. he gets on aliead of me. 

But I will have to hand it to the Po.stal over the Western Union, because 
the Postal pays a man a bonus for handling over a certain amount of mes¬ 
sages an hour (over 32, I think) whereas the M'estern Union makes the men 
work “free bonus” for a straight moasley salary. In other words, the 
AVestern Union has no bonus wires. But I wil! come to the AA’estern Union 
situation later. 

But, on the otlior hand, the Postal, not unlike their competitor, do not like 
organized labor in their office and will not tolerate their men joining a labor 
union if they cun prevent it, and, to my best knowledge, tliey will discharge 
an operator for jenning a fele.araidiers’ union; hut the reason for said dis¬ 
charge will not be on account of unionism. luit “ for the benefit of tlie service,” 
or “your services ore no longer required,” etc, I can mention no instance 
where a man waft discharged for carrying a telegraphers’ union card, but I do 
know that they do get the shivers when the Commercial Telegrapliers’ Union 
local secretary drops arminil and says “howdy.” Th<>y won’t talk unionism; 
they won’t even think it to themselves, because they fear there might be a 
telepathist among tltfi chiefs iq the Postal office. These men are slaves, and 
I fear they don't realize it. They carried the hod for $16 per week. They 
are afraid there is a company “spotter” among the company employees, who 
would find it out if they should get a card. They are afraid to Join a union 
and try to better their condition in salary and stick up for a right that Is 
coming to every man who must work for a living. 

The Western Union Tedegraph Co.’s local office conditions and rottenness is 
the situation I want to call your attention to more .so than the Postal Co. In 
the first place this office, as far ns I can learn, la being handled by a man under 
the tith‘ of chief ojK'rator—one Henry (}. (loafing at the present. (They fire 
their chief operators on friviuent occasions for not making a low enough ex- 
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pense showing compared to that of predecessors.) It seciiis that the chief 
. oijerator Is n fixture, ostensibly has charge of every employee in the jurisdiction 
of the city limits of Kansas (Jlty, Mo., working for the Western Union. How¬ 
ever, to the best of my knowledge and others, he Is told by those higher-ups in 
authority In the Bast,•Chicago, New York, or other place, to slice salaries, and 
only to put a man on at a salary over $75 per month after he. Costing, has 
obtained permission to do said thing by his suiHiriors in Chicago or elsewhere. 
This is approximately ?18 per week. Large income! Should say his autiiority 
goes this far in the salary line and no further. He probably would treat the 
men better if he had his way, but he lias not. He is guided by a "big stick” 
higher up. If he sliould refuse to reduce salary and scheme as to keeping low- 
salaried men at work and firing out (marking off) men receiving .$05, $75, and 
$80 per month when business slacks up during tlio afternoons or any time for 
that matter, he would get the can himself, so I think it isn't so mucli his fault 
that the men are slaves. This slave-driving .systmn has been in vogue by the 
Western Union people for 20 years, and for tlie lust 7 years lias gi-adually grown 
worse until now the system of cutting every cent oil that can lie cut and schem¬ 
ing every possible way to make a showing in some sort of reiiort that goes back 
Bast, is so bad that they even dock a man 2 minutes if he sta.vs out in (lie toilet 
over 10 minutes. 


S.\I.AniES AMONG WIRE-WORKING OPERATORS. 

The salaries in the local W. U. oflicc range all the way from $.'55 per month 
to $80 per month. A few favorites, or “ loyal during the 1907 strike,” get $80, 
$85, $90, and in one or two instances $95. as far as I can learn. Tliese oper¬ 
ators, however, wlio get as mucli as $80 per month—not quite $20 per week to 
be e.xact—are not more than a total of 10 men in the whole office. There are a 
few wire chiefs and traftic chiefs getting within this range, hut ns I am talking 
about wire-working men, those wire chiefs will be referrisl to later. 

HOURS. 

Nine hours constitutes a day in the daytime. There is what Is known as 
regular extra, which nieflns preferred extra, or in other words, maybe you will 
got in a day’s work if business requires* keeping you on. If not. you are inarked 
off. There is what is known as coniiiion extra. This is “starve list,” which is 
very cou.spicuous, as most of the omiiloyees are on this list eking out an exist¬ 
ence—a " coffee and ” existence. 

These extra lists and common <‘xtra lists work something like—I will say, 
for instance, imagine a large department store paying the clerks for the time 
they are actually waiting on customers and when they are not busy they have 
a waiting room where they can siiend the time—not being paid for it—but their 
own time waiting for another custouu'r to come in.* This is exactly like the 
dear old Western Union here do business with their telegrapli employees—thtit 
is, the men. No, sir; no woman ever lias to'work extra list. They are given 
regttlar jobs immediately they are enrolled. There is no ladies’ waiting room. 
Is this equality? 

HtRING AND IUS< IIARGING. 

Changes take place freqttentl.v. Oiierators an* <*oming and going almost every 
day; maybe three or four are hired and maylie three or tour are tired for “ tlie 
benefit of the service." etc. lint more than often (he real reasoti is liecause (hey 
are suspected of belonging to the telegraphers' union. 

S \M rATION. 

» • 

The sanitary conditions In this oH'ko are very had. fi'he men's waiting room 
where the men must sit for hours to be put on duty after they have signed up 
thetr names, is rotten wdth vermin and totiaeco juice—no cuspidors being fur¬ 
nished. Cigarette Imtts, cigar Inttts, and a roont full of smoke. No ventilation. 
In cold weather one little radiator to warm by. The toilet room Is ti dirty 
place also, and an awful odor exudes constantly. I understand some one turned 
In a complaint to the health board abnnt these conditions just the other day 
and that the board sent up an Inspector to look it over, and ordered a clean up. 
Whether this clean-up took place I do not know. 

38810“—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 10-29 
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These eonilUious exist in other cities as nell ns Kansas City, according to 
iny own exiterienoe unU from what I have heard througli others. 

Operators can not have good health and sih'uiI most of their lime in these 
tubercultir Kerni-ridilen waiting moms. Tl<e ladies' toilet niom.s are kept clean 
and nice, 1 understand. Th<'re are no cuspidors in thu hallways and toilet 
rooms and among tlie men's lockers. 

I.\ t'.V.SK OK KIKK. 

In case of fire these employees would have n eluinee if they could fly out the 
windows. At G p. ni. n door is locked sliuttiug the e.xit to the street from tlie 
locker department In order to .get their lints and coats the men must go iiii 
a flight to tile lockers, get their things, climb a flight of stairs back to the 
operating room, and come down another stairway to the street. If a Are shouhl 
break out tliere would be little chance to get out of this old rickety building, 
but small worry for the dear old company; a few men with cards might burn 
to death and that would be (>. K. This closing and locking of doors is against 
llie local fire regulations. 


cniEi's. 

Henry G. Gosthig is <hief opi'riitor mid has cimrge of approxiiillitely 2.'>0 
employees. His duty is to employ and di.schacgi* mid Imik nfiei* lldngs in general, 
lint never in detnil except to discharge men. He looks wise mid tries to llgiire 
out how he onii reduce expenses for the dour old company. His salary is about 
?il2o jier nioiith. Mr. Gosting has charge also of night chiefs anil tlie whole 
office in general. Ho is on duty from 8 ii. in. to 5 p. in., six days a week. 

W. H. He.iser is niglit chief oia-intoi-, witli hours from 5 p. ni. to I'J.'iO a. m. 
He is In ptusioiial charge of oporulors during tliese lioiir.s, and 1ms a desk w here 
he sits most of the time and ki'cps busy firing out (or marking olTi tlie liigli- 
.salnried men tlie lirst sign of sluci; business and retains tlie low-salaried men 
for the wee siiiidl lionrs. Tliese lou-stdaricd men cmi stiiy and make nil tlie 
overtime tliey want nl'tcr tliey get in tlioir regular 9 lumrs, wlucli Is eoniputcd 
as a day, if liusinc.ss is good. 

A Mr. Anderson, wlio Is known as all-iiiglit cliief, is ill personal cliargn from 
12.30 a. 111 . to 8 a. m. His duty is to look intclligent''iind watcli to see timt 
file low-salaried men Imve preference to' remain on duty mid tlnit tlie lilgli- 
salaried are sliot out. 

1’. A. Juvet is day traffic cbiof In tlie quad department. He is supposed to 
trallie the business—lhat is. to .see flint liie "old" business gmes on tlie wires 
first—but from wiint I can learn lie .stands iironnd with an eci'lesinstionl stave 
on his map and liollers " wlioop ’em np " all day in iiccordiince willi instruc¬ 
tions from tlie liighcr ufi, Mr. Gosting, to Imve tlie men work fast and move 
all the tmsincss they can in as slioi t a space of time as pos,slide so that he 
can mark them off and save limt iiiuoii for tlie dear old 50 tier cent dividend 
company. 

Mr. Burns is trallie iliief of lln' automatic department and 1ms immediately 
under liiin almut 40 young girls. Tliese girls must wlioop ’em up all tlie time on 
the.se antoiimtic macldiies. Tliey average around So ines.sng<'s per hour. The 
autonmfic nmchine is ;i cross lietwism a tyis-w l iter and a g.vroscotie. It writes 
its own nies.siiges, lint ii little girl wiili a big (liiiik mnst'feed it and incidentally 
she must know liow to say " lirenk ’’ and " go ahead ’’ and “ wait ” on a regtilar 
Morse wire wltli tier liand and tlie girl at the otlier end of the wire must be 
a good enough operator to “ receive ” what she says. A imrson could learn that 
iiincli about telegranliy in six weok.s—hence company telegniidi soliool deinirl- 
iiieiit in every office. 

A Mr. Virgil is an a.ssislaiil, also in this niitonmilc dc|mrlinent. 

nlSCKl.'gl.NATIOX. 

Kmployees are discriminated against in ,so far ns tlie low-snlarled men arc re¬ 
tained on duty while tlie higher-salarieri men are marked off first. In lids 
way an operator Imikiug for work would nearly he willing to work for a low 
sqlary in order to get in enougli time to sujiport Ids family. There are regular 
men working from 8 n. in. to 5 p. in. wlio Imve wives working rigid along witli 
tliem. These men who have their wives working are iiivarlahly men who were 
loyal to tlip oinipany in tlie 1907 strike. These men get around $80 and $85 
Iier mouth and tlieir wives wlio are fair operators also receive around $65. 
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This makes a big saiary to combine it, going to one houseiioid’s upkeep. On tli(> 
otiier baud, if a mau inquires for work who has a large family and liis wife 
can’t work he Is put on the extra list and spends most of his time in the waiting 
room waiting to get on to make a few hours’ time to live on. liut a man is 
not put on wIiGU he in(iulrt*s for work until he has stated his last place of em¬ 
ployment and the chief operator has wired that city and conOrraed his leaving 
in good standing. If he was discharged there for getting a word wrong in 
some message or some other act of dehciency, but not incoinpeteucy, lie is told 
tliey can not use him. In otiier word,s, he is blacklisteil. He goes to anotiier 
city witli tile same result. He must go into some other business, because tlie 
comiiany can get along w ithout men; tliey can use women wlio will w'ork for 
a song, and tlie company feels secure with girls, as tliey as a rule work during 
labor troubles. 

A further discrimination is shown in this way: The extra men come down 
to tlie oflico ill tlie moriiiiigs and sign up on a list one name under tlie other as 
they come in, etc. It would appear rea.soimble tliat tliese men be called ac¬ 
cording to tills list, would it noft They are not. thougli. They are called ac¬ 
cording to salaries. Every chief knows what every man’s salary is. Tliey 
order tlie underpaid dog on llrst. and tlien aiiollier underpaid and anotiier. etc., 
until the low-salaried men are all on—that is, all tliose wlio are in tlie waiting 
room; tlien, if no more cheap men are down there and tliey must liuve a man 
to “man a wire’’—they hate to do it, but tliey will eventually order up a 
?75 or $80 man to come up. Perliaps ils noon liy tliis time. These high- 
salariecl (?) men work during luncli reliefs (which are taken on your own 
time) and the lirst man to be marked off is tlie high-salaried man. not tlie low- 
salaried man, as it would seem reasonable to mark oft, because he came on 
tlrst in the morning, Imt they keep tlie underpaid fellow on because lie is only 
getting Uo cents an liour, liiit liandling perliaps .$.'i0 wortli of business during 
tliat time. 

m.SClI.Mlin.NO MEN KUK UKLONGIXC '10 V.MO^^ 

“For tlie good of service,’’ or "for ri'duction of force." and “for unsatis¬ 
factory service," an* tlie reasons for letting men go wlien suspected of lielong- 
iug to tlio telegraphers’ uiiimi. A good e.vample of this question lias taken place 
in St. I.,ouis lliis week ivliere 44 men were let out for unsatisfactory service. 
But wlien a St. i.ouis Star (newspauer) reporter went over to tlie Weslern 
I’liion's St. I.ouis main odice to interview the chief operator, Mr. Algers, and 
suiieriiitendent, Jlr. Armstrong, tills morning (March 30) about tliese discliargt'S 
tlie reporters were told it was for reduction in force on account of dull Imsiness 
coiidilions. Now, would it seem reasonalde that Mr. Algers in St. l.ouis would 
wire Mr. Costing in Kansas Cily if ho could furnish him some men lust Sat¬ 
urday (Marcli 27) if imsiness was dull? 'i'liis was done. Mr. Algers r 4 “ques(ed 
Sir. Costing to send some men. Mr. Costing could get only six men to go. He 
called the Mis.souri i’acilic and asked for passes for these men. Tlie.se men were 
told to come around Sunday at noon and get the.se iiasses. They did come 
around Sumlay noon and got the passes ayd left Kansas Cily at 9 o’clock 
Sunday evening over tlie Missouri I’acilic for St. I.ouis. Hoes tliis look like 
dull business? If business was dull lo discliar,ge men because of dull busi¬ 
ness, wliy send to anotiier <ity for men? Tlie dear old Western Union pulled 
off a raw stunt wlien tlie.v told tliis reporter or reporters present tliat it 
was on account of dull business. M’liat will Mr. Algers and .Mr. Armstrong 
say wlien the Industrial Itelations Oomniission eoiiimissioners ask them these 
questions? What will th<‘y say ? They won’t lie able to say. Xhey will mumble 
and stutter. tVatch tlieni, Hiscriminatioii runs riot among this outlit. 

Men are blackiisteil forever, because of refusing (o do their bidding to speed 
up and handle 5(1 to 75 messages per hour over a rotten wire. Mr. Charles A. 
Warner was one mail blacklisted. He refused^wiiiie working here one day on 
tile receiving side of a wire to stand for tlie sender omitting dates or I should 
say leaving dates off when .sending. These messages come In at the rate of 
nearly two a minute if you allow the seniier to cut corners and use all the code 
and cutting he wants to. This man thought he was a white man. not a slave, 
and hollered to the chief. The chief canned him. He went to Hallas, Tex., 
referred back to Kansas City for reference, and got an unfavtorable reply. 
Itesult. no employment in Dallas. 

There are numerous instances of this sort of discriniiimtion against the 
ojierators, but I can not recall them nor the dates. The Warner Incident took 
place some six weeks ago. 
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COMPANY TELEGBAPH SCHOOLS. 

In eufli large city the Western Union 1ms a room where telegraphy Is taught 
to young girls until they can “ send ’’ and “ receive ” well enough to do what Is 
known as work the “ XTK ” (talk side) of an automatic-printer machine. I un¬ 
derstand they teach only girls. They want only girls. They Intimidate them; 
tiiey can peitsuade tliom to speed up and handle 100 an hour on an average; 
they can per.suade girls to work during a strike; tlicro are some girls who 
would not scab, but as a rule tiiey work any time, anywhere, and under most 
any old conditions ju.st as long as they can receive from $7 to .$15 per week. 
Tills is a big salary for a girl, slie thinks, when all she has to do with it Is to 
buy her own clotlies and tluft'y ruillos and turn little in as support. In most 
cases tliese girls’ parents don't need any aid. A man can not work for this 
small sum tier week and keep his family, hence employment of girls and women 
is gradually taking tlie place of men and the automatic macliine is being 
watelied like an Intant to see tliat no harm comes to it, us its object obviously 
to supidant tlie man oiierator wlio demands a living wage. 

Yours, fratei iiall-y, and with best wislies, 

W. 15. IlOUEKTS, 

Harcturn I.ovul JJ, Kumus CUy, Mo. 

P, S,—I could not get tliis information sooner. Sorry could not get it to you 
by the 27lli instant, as ntiuested. llolie it will help a little. 

W. II. It. 


KONENKAMP EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

Facts Covkiu.nu Puii.Ai)i4Li>mA 1 ’ostal. 

Force — Oyorulors. —Eight girls, daytime, 9 hours per day. Wlien State of 
I’ennsylvania passed law compelling all women to take an hour for lunch, the 
I’ostai Telegrui>li Go. sidestei)i)ed the act of tite legislature by forcing the girls 
to work an additional Imur at the close of the day to make up for the lunch 
hour given. Gh 1 previously coining to work at 8 a. m. would liave to work till 
6.30 p. m. instead of being relieved at 5.30 p. m., making the law a detriment 
instead of being a beuelit to the women.' 

Sight force. —One man, Frank Hums, sort of operator and traillc chief 
combined on the Maryland and Delaware ,Slato and I'ennsylvania llallroad 
wires, comes on at 4 p. m., until 12 midniglit, 7i liours, taking out tlie lialf-liour 
lunch. Tliree men, 11. E. llurteiistine, M. A. Condon, and F. U. Currier, come 
on at 4.30 p. ni. until 12.30 a. m.; also 7i Iiouns, taking out tlie lunch 
relief. Four men come on at 5.30 p. ni., until 1.30 a. m., also 7i hours with a 
luncli rclieg; actually on duty 8 hours, counting tlie luucli relief. One man on 
at 7 p. m., until 3 a. m., and an all-night man, 12.30 a. m. to 8 a. m. 

Priuter opcr«lo/».—8ix day printer operators, witli two mechanicians; all 
girls at day. Four night printer o'lierators come on at 5.45 p. m., until 2 a. m.; 
half hour luncli. 

F.ctra men- .Morse operators. —Eighteen men show up .some days, get hour in 
day and about 5 hours at niglit. Present time conditions. At niglit extra 
men must stand at tlie entrance to the oiieratiiig room and watcli for tlie night 
manager, Mr. J. A. McXlcliois, to give them tlie lilgli sign before being allowed 
to enter the operating room. 

Total combined force being: Forty-one regular day iiieii; eight regular day 
operators (women) ; regular day men include six bonus oiierators. Eight regu¬ 
lar niglit men, including tlie all-niglit man and man working from 7 p. m. until 
3 a. m. Eigliteeii extra men. 

Traffic .—Cine trallic chief ovet tlie ways, days; one over tlie cities in days; 
one general trallic chief over quads in combination with his general truffle job; 
one truffle covering the entire room at niglit from 5.30 p. m. to 11.30 p. m. 
.Niglit manager who dot's nothing but oversee the offlee in general at night, 
5 p. ni. until 12.30 a. m. 

C/tcrfcs.—Five day checks; two early niglit cheeks; one late night check; 
total, 8. 

Clerks .—One route clerk at desk nights; two in days. One nian at day; 
otlier is .small boy of about 13 or 14 years of age at the very most. 
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Both day and night forces are conipeUe<l to carry typewriters out of tlie main 
ollice at 1326 Chestnut Street, In case of man being wanted at any newspaper 
office. Same company long since furnished mills In New York. 

Girl Morse operators paid $45 per month, with day off every week. One of 
our girls gets $60, the only exception. Printer operators nearly all get $35 
per month and then pay them a bonus of a half a cent for every message over 
a given amount. At days It Is 325. 

At the present tl.vie there are no split tricks In the I’ostal main office at 
1326 Chestnut Street. Instead of giving the men split tricks they keep them 
on the extra list. 

They also have a system of paying their men as per following: 

Man. supposedly regular operator, but taking olf one day every week com¬ 
pulsory, rated at $75 per month. The I’ostal figures it up by the year, making 
the opt'rators’s pay $2.88 pt'r day at their figures. If the man fails to work 
the full year, he Is losing something which he in reality earned l)ut can not get. 

In conne<’tion witli at first taking a position witli tlie Postal Telegrapli Co., a 
new operator Is given an ai)plicatlon blank to fill out, and i)rint«l or ratlier 
stamped with large type across the ftice of the application is the question, “ Do 
you belong to any union?” If yon say you do lielong to a union, you are not 
lilre<l. If you say you do not and do and fact is found out liy said company, you 
are subject to discharge. 

They, the I’ostnl Co., have a voluntary relief associatit)n, wlucli also carries 
an application of the same cliaractcr as tlie employment application l)lank. 
They ask you precisely tlie same question. It. K. Hartenstlne, of Phila¬ 
delphia main, refused to fill it out wlien working a year for tlie Postal in 
Philadelphia, and the chief operator, Mr, E. W. Miller, told him point Idank 
that he would have to give a very specific reason for not wanting to fill out the 
application so that be could forward same to New Y'ork office. Not voluntary 
relief association but compulsory, in order to kcei) the men from joining the 
union and getting something for tliemselves. 

All regular men at Postal Teli‘grapli Co.'s ofllco, 1326 Cliestnut Street, Phila¬ 
delphia, are forced to remain until told tliey can go, even lliougli tlielr regular 
day is completed. An operator working 10 a. m. to 7.30 p. m. got up and went 
home one evening witliout permission. He was very forcibly impressed by 
Night Manager J. A. WcNichols tliat if he would attempt any such tiling again 
he would be summarily discliarged. • 

The general traffic cliief of Postal, under instructions from E. W. Miller, chief 
operator, sent for an extra operator (Clias. Campliell) to report for duty one 
afternoon. After reiiortiiig to Jlr. M. N. Uedding was given 15 minutes’ work 
and told he was no longer required. 

At different times during tlie past winter tlie chief operator, E. W. Miller, got 
off his platform and got down to key before he would allow ids traffic chiefs to 
call in waiting extra men. 

All traffic chiefs have instructions to sit down-and work at key whenever 
" necessary,’* which is a very comnion occurrence. 

Men promised increases by Cliief Operatur Miller never receive anything but 
promises. 

Operator working Cliicago local til night worked with man at Chicago end 
receiving .$S0 and asking additional increase, wliile Philadelphia man could get 
no more tlian $75, being “ top,” according to Mr. Miller, and would refuse abso¬ 
lutely to consider an increase aliove $75. 

At end of every ‘24 hours tlie all-niglit clerk at route de.sk is instructed to 
count up all messages marked off on number slieets. • 

Tile timekeeper also counts uji total messages sliown on all operators’ average 
slips. Do the two—average slips and number slieets—balance? The number 
sheets always show about 300 to 5(K) numiiers more tlian tlie average slips. Tlie 
< hlef operator always looks over sheets and h».s timekeener people report to him 
on average slips. Although they know tliere is heavy padding of average slips, 
they do not investigate the matter. It is very evident wliy. According to the 
percentage system of the Postal, originating in New York, by J. J. Wlialen, every 
man and woman operator is expectetd to get enough average to keep above given 
cost per message, in order to keep ilividends uni form or growing. Sliould the 
regular operators hand in low averages they are standing in danger of losing 
their positions by being placed on extra list. liTus every man pads his average 
in order to avoid losing out. This refers to men floating around on way wires 
with pen, where it is almost impossible to average 20 an hour, which is what 
an oiicrator receiving $75 a month would lie required to do. 
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These men who drift around on the way wires are mostly men who have 
worked during tlic strike of 1907. I'liiladelphia, as you know, is cliuek full of 
such kind of men. 

Keferenee to Uurkrum printeri. —If there is any wire trouble at ail, such as 
swiug-iu-wire, the operator at one end striking letter at one end of circuit 
would write something altogether different at other emh Code messages and 
cables are contlnuall.v being bulled up and causing business people using the 
telegraph a lot of evjiense in losses, etc., through erroisi Thus the Westeiii 
Union and Postal an; having large files taken from them—vice versa; the 
Western Union having. Wheatstone syslcjn, nliich is on a par with Morki'uin 
printers. 


KONENKAJU? EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

STATEMRNT Co^’EKI.VG CoNDTTtO.V.S AT THE POSTAL TELEG«A10t Co.’s JIaIK OfFICB 

AND Pelnciple Kei.ay Oh'ice of the Solthekn Staifs, Uibhinchaal, Al.v. 

General description of office and force. —^Tlie opei-aling room is situateii on 
tlie top floor of tlie Browii-Marx Building, CH'cupying the entire floor of the 
east wing. Building 16 storie.s above tlie ground. 

Public office situated on ground floor oi>ening on south front of building and 
tlirougli general corrhior. 

Whole of operating force is worked in one inelosute. No partitions or 
divisions, except tliose designating tin’ triinlc lini'S or “Quad division,” and 
the “ Woods, or waj-wire division,” wliicli inean.s circuits on which there i.s 
from 5 to 20 oflicc.<5. 

Officers of tlie Oiierating force consist of one cldcf oiX'l'ntor; one traffui 
chief or suiiervisior, who has direct oontroi of tlie oiK'raloi-s and eliecks; tlirce 
floor cldefs distrilnited, one in tlie way.s division and two in the quad divi¬ 
sion; one night chief operator, wlio has direct supciuision over all tlie oper¬ 
ating force after coming on duly at Ij..'50 p. m.; one traffic chief till 10.30 p. in.: 
and one “all niglit cld<‘f,” wliose liours are from 11,30 p. ni. to 7 a. in., ami 
wlio h.as direct suix'rvision over operators after he coiia*s on duty. 

Division of dap tricks and niinihir of hours, etc .—“ J a, m." tricks consist 
of a numlier of operators who report for duly at that time each workday, and 
wiio, as a general rule, receive a salary of not over .$7-') per inontii and whose 
hours are till 4.30 p. m. Tliose men are grunted only 30 minutes, in which 
time tliey must take at least 10 minutes up in walking from tlic .sivics'iitli floor 
to tlie fifteenth floor on a semispiral stainray (no pas.sengcr-elevator service 
to the sixteenth floor) and returning the .same route. Unless I lie men fetcli 
cold lunclies witli tliem tliey must rusli down .stairs and stop at tlie first 
luncli counter, there wait proiiaiily five more mimde.s to he .served, and after 
getting tlieir dinner they liave only aiiout five to seven minu(e.s in which to 
swallow their food in a half-masticatml condition, tlms bringing alwmt di.sea.ses 
and disorders of tlio stomach common to sin li practiies. If tiicy ai’o late, they 
must make a Icngtliy explanation to' llic traffic chief and listen to a lecture from 
him tlint no man would contend witli in any oilier office or place. Tlie oiiera- 

tor must contend with it or lie suspended from one to live days, at Hie dis¬ 

cretion of the traffic chief, and discriminalion lia.s been noted .stweral times in 
this direction. Tlie man is docked for tliis tid-inimitos’ lunch ndief. lie is 
allowed sliort reliefs in wliicli to attend to Hie demands of nalure in re¬ 
lieving himself of his undigested food and weakeinsl kidneys or bladder, of 
10 minutes’ duration eacli. These n-liefs are not taken off his day’.s time, but 
they are actually curtailed as much ns possilile, and it is a weil-l;nown fact 

that no man can liave more tiian two slmrt reliefs a day, one liefore and 

one after noon, unles.s he pleails sickness caused from ttdving medicine. Op¬ 
erators are compc-llcil to sit and Vait from 10 minutes to an lioiir for a short 
relief after sending in his “liid” for a sliort relief before lie Is relieved on 
his wire. It is an unpardonalile excuse to leave a regularly-manned wire 
without a substitute for any cause. Tlierefore, many men liave become con¬ 
stipated and have had their life endangered because the oflicinls refused to 
grant liim a sliort relief. 

If there Is any extra rush of business at tlie time the 7 o’clock men are due off 
at 4..30 p. m,, tliey are held until It is convenient for Uiem to go and paid overtime 
by the hour! If Hiey are late in reisirtiiig for duty they arc dockeil actual time. 

Bonus men are rispiireil to show up at 8 a. in, and work till at least 4.30 
p. Ill. These men In 1907, arid even up to and Including 1910, were paid (In 
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1910 at least) $90 per month foi' handling .W (average) messages, lliis eon- 
stltutlug a day's work. They wei-e then given tlie option of getting off duty or 
continuing to work and get paid bonus or piecework prices of 1 cent per message 
of iiO words or less. Early in 1911 tliis option was cut down, inukiiig it neces¬ 
sary for the bonus men to work until 2.30 p. ra. regardless of whether tliey 
had earneil tlieir stint or not. Tliey were still, liowever, paid the bonus of 1 
cent per message for all over the average of 300. For the past two years 
these men have had their hours prolonged, thus making it necessary for them 
to work every day until 4.30 p. m. regardless of their stint, and It they get oft 
before that time tliey are docked all tlie bonus or piecework they have made 
over tlielr day’s stint of 300. Tills is considered a hardsliip because tlie men, 
while on tlieir respective wires, work at a terrific rate of speed, sometimes 
Jiveragiiig 110 p<>r lioiir. Most of tliese bonus men receive $90 per montli, but 
tliere are instances wliere one man gets .$.30 or $35 per month and does Identi- 
ciilly the same i lass of work ; in fact, working the same duplex or quad wire as 
the $90 men. Tlie excuse offered for tliis condition is that the company appro¬ 
priates a certain nunilH'r of $90 tricks and the lower .salaried men must wait 
till a vacancy occurs, but in the meantime they must do tlie same class of 
work as tlie man beside him getting the larger salary. 

E^lm lint and lunn inniiiiinUttcd. —Tlie extra list consl.sts of unussigned 
operators attaclied to tlie ottice. Tliese extra operators must devote tlieir 
wliole and undividisl time to tlie company day and niglit. Tliey are not allowed 
to substitute for another operator on tlie outside for even a day without a.sking 
for a day's leave of alisence. Tlii'y can not work during tlieir unoccupleil 
hours at the olUce at any other class of eniploynicnt. If tliey do, they are 
dismissed or severely reprimanded and given to understand tlieir time belongs 
to the company. Tlieir .salary ratings range’from $50 per month to $85 per 
month. Tliey are required to reiiort at tlie ottice every workday morning 
proni|itly at 9 a. in. and remain in tlie "waiting room,” which is the locker 
room and lunch room also, approximately 18 by 20 feet, until called for duty or 
excused. I'snally if they arc not assigned li.v il..30 a. m. they are excusisl until 
4.30 p. 111 ., hut tliey are not paid one cent for the time tliey are waiting. They 
must give to tlie company every morning tlie time tlicy an* in tlie waiting 
room and receive no pay at all. If tliey are late in reporting and tlie traffic 
chief learns of it, tlie^ are called up and given a lecture and reprimanded In 
a manner tliat one never would snsi^t. He must accept the overlordl.v repri¬ 
mand or he is likely to he dismissed for insubordination. 

Tliere has been noticed in this office tliat the 7 o'clock men and bonus men 
were making from 30 minutes to 1^ hours’ overtime per day and tlie extra 
men not making full time. Tliis was due fo the bad division of tricks or 
assignments. These extra men are exju'ctcd, and bulletins so state, that they 
must report for duty not latiw than nine hours after being relieved, provided 
such relief does not occur before 12 niidnlglit. Wlieti tliese extra iiu'ii are 
temporarily assignisl to duty tlieir lunch relief is qxtreinel.v Irregular, in some 
cases they not being relievi'd for lunch till after 3 o'clock. 

Opposition to union ori/anizntions.- —Tlie^l'ostal Teiegrapli fo. in tins city 
has what is known as an application iilank, and which must bo made out by 
cver.v man seeking employment as operator. Tliere appears on tills blank 
questions of the usual nature relating to-your name, address, place and name 
of former employer and city or town, and also two questions very antagonistic 
to unionism. One reads: “ Po you belong to any telegraphic organization?’ If 
so, do you agree to resign your membership therein and ilevote your whole 
time to tlie Interests of tlie company?” ^ 

If you admit tliat you belong to any telegrapliers’ union, eitlier railroad or 
commercial, the cliief operator immediately Informs you tliat he can not use 
you and declines to give any Intelligent reason for his decision. If you perjure 
yourself and say .you do not lieiong. ho will in most cases employ you If he 
is working on short force and filace you on th^ unasslgiihd or extra list. This, 
although he gives no reason, has hei-n tried out liy memliers of the Order of 
Itallroad Telegraphers, and the chief operator lias niwer hired a man in this 
office tliat admitted that he was n union man. If a man joins the union after 
becoming emplo,ved, lie breaks the contract on the application hlank and is 
liable to dismissal if he dares to s|«nik nut and declare himself a meinher. 
The men are even afraid to read union journals or literature in any part of 
the building or even on tlie street where any of the chiefs or spotters are liable 
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to see them doing so. Some are absolutely afraid to go near a place where 
unions hold meetings, fearful le.ss they be accused of being a union man and 
get summarily dismissed. The chief always on cases of this kind says tliat the 
operator Is undesirable and his services ari> no longer needed. That’s the 
end of it for such operator In this district. If he applies for a position with 
the Postal elsewhere in this district, and probably on the whole system, and 
refers to this office as his last place of employment, provided he was dismissed 
because of being suspectetl of being a union man, if tbr chief operator here 
gives fidl information on the ca.se the operator is not hired. Ho then has to 
resort to either an assumed name or again perjure himself by stating that he 
has not bren in the telegraph business for the past two years or something to 
that effect. 

Sliding ncalr. —Instances are known in this office wliere high-salaried men 
have resigned or been discharged and men assigned to their tricks or wire.s at 
from $5 to $10 per month less in salary. The higli s.ilary Is not again restored. 
There are in Ibis office to the writer’s personal knowledge at least tliree po¬ 
sitions that ])aid on an average of $8,5 per month “open,” the men having re¬ 
signed or been discharged, and there are now two former check boys, hardly 
HO years old, doing the sanu! cla.ss of work for the salary of $45 per month. 
Other methods could be mentioned in whicli this sliding scab* has been 
manipuliited,, but for want of delinite dclail.s iii'e not mentioned. 

Manipulation of e.rlrn lint renperting "preferred ertra.” —The “extra-list” 
men are comi)eIled to get in eight full hours for a day’s pa.v, eitlier coriseiuitive 
time or divided, after wbicli llieir time is computed at the rate of seven and 
one-half hours for a ilay’s “overlime” at tla- same rale of pay. 

During the past two years lliere has Ik'cii established liy the traffic chief 
what is known as pi-eferrcil extra. One or Iwo men an* instructed to show 
up for duty at a. m. and work till l..’!l) p. m., and then report for duty 
again at 5.30 p. ni., and work till they can be dispensed with. Their hours of 
service are computed at the regular extra man's rating, which is eight hours 
for a day’s pay. Yet those nnui are woi-king the same identical hours that 
tlie “split-trick men” are working, and llie splil-trick man only has to work 
.seven and one-half hours for a day's pay, an<l when his day’s liours is completed 
lie lias the iireference of getting relieved over the preferred e.xtra man or the 
regular extra man. This system compels the preferrc',1 extra man to work 
eight hours for a day's pay, while the splVt-lrii k man working the same hour.s 
and having the same show up for duty only makes seven and one-half hours 
per day. If the extra man presents a grievance he is tolil pointedly that he 
is under the traffic chief’s supervision and must adliere to any rules made by 
him or he has tlie alternative of resigning. 

Another method of the so-called preferred extra list is a system whereby a 
very good friend of the traffic cliief is employed on the extra list wilh the 
liniierstanding that ho can, at will, refiort at 6 p. m. for duty and is to be 
relieved at will. At the pr,>sent writing, there is only one man working this 
class of extra. He is known ns "Iioc” Copeland. He studied medicine while 
working in the office as operator, g.-aduateil. and resigned to become a practic¬ 
ing physician. After an absence of two or three years he returned to liirming- 
linm and cstahlish(>d an office here, carrying on his medical practices during 
the day and reporting for duty at 6 p. m. evenings, bringing his medicine case, 
etc., with him. This man is allowed to use the company’s phone for his pro¬ 
fessional calls; and at any time he is called on the phone, he is immediately 
relieved rognrdle.ss of conditions at the office, and allowed to make his pro¬ 
fessional calls. ‘ 

This metliod is very unjust to the regular extra man, who at times does not 
get over live days in a week period. Invarlalily, though, Copeland is given 
tlie preference on work at niglit over tlie regular day men who might desire 
to put in a little I'xtra time. Tliis method is considered very unfair by all 
the men in the office. 


KONENKAMP EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

Nkw Yobk, Mag 2, 11107. 

Air. E. M. Moore, 

Chuirnian, and Members Ercculirc Board, Local No. 1, Chicago, III. 
IlROTHER.s: Your registereil letter dated April 28, expressing fears that our 
members working for tlie Postal Telegraph Co. in Chicago may at any moment 
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take matters In thefr own hands, which I take to mean walkout, unless their 
grievances are settled Immediately, has been received. 

At the outset I desire to express my confidence In the Judgment of a ma¬ 
jority of the members of the executive board of local No. 1, and also the hope 
that the members thereof will use their best efforts to prevent any such action. 

I also note that copies of your letter have been .sent to the general secretary- 
treasurer and each member of the general executive board for their information. 

I am also mailing tliem copies of this letter. 

Unfortunately the impatience of the members of the Chicago Postal com¬ 
mittee, and the reglstere<l letter from the members of your honorable body, 
forces me to give out Information that, it made public, might work to our 
disadvantage. 

In order that you may understand the situation more fully, I submit here¬ 
with some of the correspondence in the case under consideration. 

The following is a copy of a telegram 1 received. It is self-exiilanatory, in 
so far as its contents are concerned; It was sent to me over the Western 
Union lines In plain Knglish. 

Chicago, Iix., April 25th, 190T. 

S. ,T. SiiAi.r., 

rrrsidont Commercial Tclcijraphcrs’ I nion of Jiiirrica, 

Aator Ilouftc, Ncio York. 

(Deliver personally.) 

Communication nineteenth (hrougli Ilussell tinally reached us to-day. We 
believe, and tldnk entire force agri’cs, coiir.se indicated entirely wrong. If 
followed certain birds in hand ivill escape while you chase birds in the bush. 
Nally has time to cut our .strings on birds in hand. He has time to meet you. 
Certain consequences your iiresont policy he passage Postal schedule next 
meeting local. Uule.ss .somctliing accomplisluxi (at very least an aiipointment 
Avilh Nally) quickly, we must disown any responsibility for further conse¬ 
quences. Special meeting local also possihle. Chicago not be satisfied unfair 
list or strike; wants strike and unfair list, uule.ss grievances six months’ 
standing he rlghtisl and righteil quickly. Chicago Postal tired standoff while 
oilier troubles being setfled. If ivait till all other troiililes settled, never will 
he reached. Can see no reason against sinuillaneons sfrilie New York Western 
Union, Chicago Postal! You seem not appreciate heated feeling Chicago 
Postal. Heat of this telegi'iim comes'from the lid occupied by this committee; 
iinnaetlon last two wei'ks rendering hiait of lid intolerable and snap-judgment 
strike more likely each passing day. Still your move. 

M. .T. PAtn.soN. 

C. L. Craig. 

W. E. Goodrich. 

I’’. E. Bitbroiighs. 

E. M. Moore. 

Time, 8.30 a. m. 

I replied as follows, the message to Genoi'.il Secretary-'rreasuror Itussell be¬ 
ing sent ill cipher: 

. New York, April 211, l!)07. 

M. ,T. Pai'i.son, 

305 Omaha Bldg., Chicago: 

See telegram to Ilussell to-day. 

, S. J. Small. 

New York, April 20, JD07. 

Wkslkv Hussell, 

030 AIo'iioii Building, Chicago: 

Sa.v to committee consider case in m.v hands. Will have to give me time to 
move. If act hasty will repudiate them before whole country. Their telegram 
damaging case. 

S. ,T. Smalt.. 


Furtlier information Is contained in the following telegrams; 

To S. ,1. Small: 

Postal employees’ committee lieen very conservative and counseling patience 
imt men are wearying of delay and apparent inaction on the matter of (xlev- 
ances. Suggest you by all means bring out company’s hand quickly. Local 
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executive board forced to bold .special meeting IVednesduy w'ltli a view to oall- 
lug special meeting of local to eousider new schedules. Executive board de¬ 
cided this should l)e avoided pending your uegotiutious in New York, but men 
dissatisfied and radical action avoideti with rlilliculty. Seventeen split-trick 
men to-day discharged for not reporting for duty, wliich punishment seems 
very excessive, as most of them sober anti faithful. I'nre.st growing, and situa¬ 
tion may get beyond our control at any moment; chiefs restless and men ugly; 
please inform me of prospects or rcsull.s. • 

JI. U. P.\ui.sox, 

J'ur the ('ummilicc. 

I nveived a telegram from Chicago saying that 17 men had been <lischarged. 

The foJImvlijg was received one day later: 

Chic.uio, Ir.i.., April 10. 

S. J. Small: 

P.etter information cuts pay day dlschargo.ii to 13, nine splits, four straight 
days; two tlie.se men one on each trick been cautioned reia-atedly. 

Jlooan. 

(In .Ypril L’.'i I received the following: 

CnicAno, III., April 1007. 

8. J. Small, \cw I'oric: 

lien discharged 19th hack to work to-day. Host information all went back 
id old tiay. Few still oul who didn't asl; g<‘t back. Trick cimnged by wiiy of 
di.scipllue one case wliere men been previously cautioned. Dischai'ges witliout 
hearing on insudicient cau.se iind rcstoraiion don't look good di.scipllue brings 
tile extreme penalty into contempt. Anotlier chief who didn't get his raise told 
recently " you'll never get a raise till you g('t out of tlie union.” Person who 
said this apparently instructed do so; but will of course deny such instructions 
say merely friendly opinion. 

JIOOKE. 

In order to act intelligently it is nece.ssary that one be familiar with all 
tile facts. 

llcferring to the 200-word telegram, I desire to .say »hat I do appreciate the 
“ heated feeling in Chicago Postal.” I iriso believe I am a good judge of how 
much personal and exuberant anarchistic feeling ha.s been iujecteil into tlie 
Postal grievance case. 

Far be it from me to throw cold water on a inovennmt tliat has merit and 
no sellish motive bcliind it. Tlie CIn'eago Postal operators have it gricvanic, 
and a just grievance, but that unfortunate trait of human nature—.sellishnoss— 
seems to have blinded them, witli tile result that their grievance, in tlieir eye.s, 
rivershadows everytliing else vital to tlie sui-cess and life of our organization. 

The f'hica.go Postal grievance, ns I understand it, is not so much a Question 
of .salaries as it is tlie ignoring of tlie rules agreed to between the Postal (io. 
and a committee .some montlis a^o. As coinpansl witli the Chicago ca.se we 
have others in other cities tliat are of eipial, if not greater importance, namely, 
in Kan.sa.s City, Augusta, Ga.. San Francisco, Nasliville, T'eun., Louisville, Ky., 
and otlier cities. I liave asked tint meniliers in tlavse cities to e.xercise goisl 
judgment and give us time to pave tlie way for an iidjustment of all these 
grievances, here in New York. I also asked the Chicago Postal committee 
through General Secretary-Treasurer Itussell to give me time to first adjust a 
grievance we haje with tlie Wesiern Union in New York, but instead tlmy 
accuse me of chasing birds in buslies in preference to a bird in tlie hand. 

It would seem that in order to .sati.sfy the brothers in Clilcago I must ac¬ 
quaint them with tlie details of any plans that may be under consideration 
having in view a satisfactory adjustment of tlieir grievance which naturally 
means also the divulging to a large number of persons our plan of campaign 
against the enemy. 

In the hope of convincing the Chicago brothers that it is to our advantage to 
move slowly in .such matters, and particuliirly at this time, I submit the fol¬ 
lowing : 

There are indications that the recent change of general managership of the 
Postal has brought the two companies closer together, at least so far as their 
opposition to tlie union is concerm'd. They are expecting, and evidently pre¬ 
pared, to fight us the next time a walk-out occurs. 
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I have endeavored twice to see Mr. Nolly, On each occasion I was told that 
Mr. Nally “ could not see me to-day.” Mr. Mackay is out of the city. 

When It Is considered that I have grievauces from hve or six: different cities 
to take up with the Postal, would it not seem to be the proi)er thing to do to 
wake an effort to n<ljust them tlirough the president of the company, Mr. 
Mackay, before threatening to strike, and, docs it not also .seem reasonable 
to expect Chicago meuilters to exercise tlie same patience that memU-rs iii 
other cities are doing aiul give the general oni<'ers of our organization an op- 
iwrtunity to prepare for tiie inevitable if It .should come? 

e sliould not lose siglit of tlie fact iliat we have all boon working very 
hard during the pa.st few months taking in now members, and wliat is more 
important, in my opinion, we should not underestimate the effect, g(xid or ba<l, 
that action such as descrilted in tlie 200-word message guoted, would liave on 
our now memliers and tho.se who contemplate joining in the immediate future. 

I um in entire aci'ord with tlie lirothers wlio believe the Postal Co. should 
lie ma<le to understand that the union will insist on just treatment of its mem¬ 
bers and a strict observance of tlie rules agreed to, but I feel it my <luty to 
tlie membcraliip timt extreme caul ion lie excrci.sed lest we conipromi.se ourselves 
in a way that will result in our losing mucli of the ground gained. 

It is my Intention to bring to tlie attention of Mr. Mackay tlie Clilcago griev¬ 
ances, as well as those of other cities. In tliis connection I desire to assure 
tlie Chicago Postal committee tliat ulieii tlie matter does come up witli tiie 
Postal officials it will be sellled in a loaiiner satisfactory to all conwrned and 
there will be no fiueslion thereafter as to wlieflier or not tlie cinnmittis* has 
tlie right to act for tlie telegrapliers emiiloyed by tliat coniiiany in Cliicago. 
Tile aliovo is an iniiiortaiit statement, and I liope its importance will lat appre¬ 
ciated. In fact I consider it so im|iortant that before carrying negotiations to 
a jioint thitt miglit, to use a diplomatic jihrase, mean the breaking off of friendl.v 
relation.s, etc., I would recommend that the general executive board mettt anil 
consider tlie whole question. 

In confidence. I will say to tiie niemhers of tlie executive iKiard of Loi’at 
No. 1, that certain tilings have transpired within llte jiast few niontlis that have 
so important a bearing on our future, among tliem lieing the action of tlie 
Postal Co. in reimdiating its agris'inent with our niemhers in Chicago, that I 
feel tliat our general etieciitlve board should meet and canvas the sitinition 
and advise witli the president as to oiiik future ]K>lic.v in dealing witli the Postal 
and 'Western Union, and I sliall .so recommend at tlie proja'i- time, and I feel 
sure tlie immiliers of the board will act favoralily on tlie recommendation. 

Ill tlie meantime I shall, so soon as Mr. Slackay returns to the cMy. make 
further effort to britig aliout a satisfactory adjustment of tlie Cliicago griev- 
iince.s, at tlie same time cxyiressing tite hope that tlie memliers of tlie Postal 
comniitt(‘e In Cliicago will la; encouraged to take a broader view of tlie ques¬ 
tion under discussion and discourage any move or agitation tliat miglit lead 
to Imsty action and flie forcing of tlie issue at a time.when we are unprepared. 

Prnternally, yours. 


S. J. Sii.vLi., I’rc.vidcnf. 


l)ict.-S.IS. 


iOVK 


KONENKAMP EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

Sl'KciAi. Meetinq C. T. U. ok CmrAoo I,o( ai. No. L 

Washingion Halt, 8umlay,'luiK lil, 1007. 

2.1,T p. m. President Paulson called meeting to order. Tiie liall was filltal 
lo overllowiiig, and many iimtiile to obtain admi.ssion. I’resideiit I’aulsoii ap- 
IMiintetl Brotlters («. K. Cates ami .1. M. i’owejs as doorkeeia'rs; lie also ap- 
jxiinted ns sergeants nt arms ISrotliers \’. W. .lolinsoii, Broudwulf, Bowen, and 
.lo.s. Glnsburg to exniiiiiie tliose present and to report tliose not holding curds 
up to date entitling tliem to remain. 

After reVHirt was mtide to President I’anlsoii tiiat all present wore entitled to 
remain, Brotlier Altrnm-s made motion, wlilcli was duly seeondivl and carrtisl. 
Iiermltting imunlters of tiie Order of Itailway Telegraidter.s wlto were in the 
anteroom, upon iiresentation of tlielr O. It, T. cards, lo remain during tlie nie<“t- 
Ing without voice or vote. 

Brother Goodrlcli tlien offereil tlie following resolution, and moved its adop¬ 
tion, wliieli was unanimously curried: 
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Resoli:e<J, That the president appoint a press committee to consist of at 
least three members. Any news for publication will be available at the discre¬ 
tion of this commiltt'c Immediately upon adjournment of the meeting; com¬ 
mittee to be found at 305 Omaha Building.” 

President Paul.son then appointed the following to act as pres,s committee: 
R, SI. Sloore, Frank Likes, G. Dal Jones. 

Brother Stoore, chairman of the local executive board, made motion which 
was duly seconded and carried, calling for a reconshleration of the' action 
taken hy this local at its last meeting, changing the dues from $1 to $1.75— 
that is. that the 75 cents be not remitted. 

Brother Jloore then offered the following resolution, which was duly sec¬ 
onded and carried; “ That the women present go Into a commlttw to consider 
tlie question of Increasing women's quarterly dues; that the president remain 
in the iliair, and that the ladles report to the local througli Its chairman, the 
result of its lindings after discussing the question of remission of a portion of 
dues from Indy members, and that the local reconvene immediately upon the 
ladles’ readiness to report.” 

At 2.40 p. m. the local went into temporary recess. 

At 3 p. III. the local reconvened. .Sister JIrs. Stickel reported that as chair¬ 
man of the committee of ladies iiresent. she wished to slate that they recom¬ 
mended that the dues nmiain as they laid been previous to last meeting; that 
l.s, that they receive the 75 cents remi.s.sion per quarter, or a net of $4 per 
annum. She made motion, which was seconded and curried, that the report 
of the Indies’ committc>e be concurred In. 

Brother Cha.s. F. Shea then olfered the folloiving re.solutlon, and moved its 
adoption, which w'a.s unanimously carried: 

“ Whereas flagrant di.scrimination against the Commercial Telegrapher.s’ Union 
now being practiced by the Western Union Telegraph Co. is inimical to the 
well being of the entire telegraph fraternity : and 
“Whereas the snlnle niethoils adopted by the Western Union Telegrapli Co. 
to evade and eventuall.v to entirel.v discontinue tlie payment of the recent 
publicly announced 10 per cent increase in the wages of tele.graphors is a 
further menace to the well-being of the entire telegraph fraternity: There¬ 
fore be it 

“Resolfcd, Tliat the Commercial Telegraphers’ I'nlon of America, Chicago 
Local Xo. 1, in meeting assembled declare it to be the sense of tins body that 
the far-n'acliing possiliilities of a continuation of this policy on the part of 
the Western Union 'j'elegrapli Co. will re.sult in great detriment to the public 
good. And be it further 

“Resolred, That the stubborn opposition of the Western Union Tele.gr.aph Co., 
ns represented by its president, Itoliei't C. Clowry, to a reasonable recognition 
of the grici ances of its employees, as represented hy the C’ommercial Teleg¬ 
raphers’ Union of Ainerica, through Its president, Jlr. S. J. Small, threatens 
the public welfare and Invites an otherwise unnecessary and calamitous inter¬ 
ference with the bnsine.ss interests of onr country. And be It further 
"ResoU-ed, That the said Robert C. Clowry in seeking, by variou.s means, to 
deceive the public into a belief tliat no differences exist between the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and it.s enuiloyee.s is so palpable a misrepresentation of 
facts us to call for an emphatic denial hy this body. And be it further 

“Kusolred, That the pnidie jiress of .America is hereby requested to give 
publicity to those resolutions in the hope that public sentiment may be 
aroused to tlie ilanger that now menaces tlie business interests of the country.” 
I’resideiit I’atilson tlien rend the following telegram: 

C. T. T'. .V. HKAliqi AIlTEBS, 

.Vfir Vo/1,■, .Y. r.. June til, jm. 

7 a. m. To Ann Locals, C. T. U. A.: 

.Situation unchanged. X’o truth in inspired story that .settlement of grievances 
has been postponed. Board in session. Important information will roach you 
in few days. 'Take no action until authorized. 

.S. J. Small, President. 

6.05 a. m. 

.Applause followeil the reailing of the message. 

Brother Long, editor of the Journal, then rend a telegram from President 
Small, after which there was tremendous and prolonged applause. 
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At this Juncture the secretary read a number of teleptrama from ■ various 
locals pledging their support in every way. One from Salt Lake rend; 

“ Salt Lake sends greeting; there wont’ be anything left in this office but 
switchboard and one chief.” 

Brother Shea then read a telegram he had received from President Small, say¬ 
ing to “ Be of good cheer; a few more weeks will put us on Easy Street. Dated 
June 5.” 

Brother Shea then !|)ade a short speech of a few well-chosen words and re¬ 
ceived a good hand. 

Brother Moore then offered the following resolution, which was seconded and 
chairman of the press committee wanted an expression of opinion from tlie 
members present: 

“ Whereas Mr. Fred H. Tubbs, division superintendent of the We.stern Union 
Telegraph Co., in Chicago, has expressed pul)llcly llie belief that ‘ strike 
talk ’ is all a ‘bluff ’; and 

“ Whereas Mr. Welcome I. Capeu, general .“uperintondent of the Postal Tele¬ 
graph Co., has publicly expressed a belief that any trouble at the Postal 
‘comes from outside agitation’; and 
“ Whereas these statements are absolutely false: Tliereforo lie it 

“ Resolved, That this local go on record a.s ready to make good the bluff at the 
Western Union at any time and stands ready to produce i).j per cent of tlie em¬ 
ployees of the Postal Telegraph Co., or of both companies, who will state that 
they are not making the trouble, nor Is it through any ‘ outside agitation,’ liut 
because of the acts of bad faith on the part of both telegrapli companii's, the 
grievances of the employees of both companies were being iircsented in the 
regular and in a businesslike manner.” 

Brother Moore then offered the following resolution, which was seconded and 
carried: 

“AVhereas the Postal Telegraph Cable Co. made a working agreement with its 
employees in Ciilcago, and despite jiatient protests has persistently and 
flagrantly violated the same: Tliereforo lic' it 

“Resolved, Tiiat this liad faith upon the part of President Mackay and Gen¬ 
eral Manager Nolly ca!*s for tlie most drastic demonstration of force in the 
power of this union.” ♦ 

“ Drastic” resolutions being in order. Brother Shea offered the following and 
movisl its adoption, wliich was seconded and carrii'd unanimously: 

“Resolved, That it is the .sense of this local tlmt the arbitrary refusal of 
Western Union Telegraph Co., ns represmiti'd liy its iiresident. Itobert C. Clowry, 
to meet an employees’ committee for tin* discussion and adjustment of griev¬ 
ances calls for drastic action: Therefore lie it further 

“ Resolved, That we, Ciilcago Local, No. 1, througli our national president, 
Mr. Samuel J. Small, serve a 10 days’ notice upon ili(> Western Union Co. that 
it must meet said eiuployet's’ conimittee as represented liy tlie Commercial Teleg- 
rapliers’ Union, or assume tli(> res|)onsildllty,for the public calamity that may 
follow action thereby made Incumbent upon this union.” 

Then followed a number of speeches. Bi'otlier Crittenden said he hoped the 
members of the C. T. U. of A. would not act liastily; tliat if tliey acted wi.sely 
he felt sure success W’ould reward their efforts. 

Brotlier G. Dal .lones made a few remarks and recited some of tlie special 
incidents of note during tlie life of tlie C. T. U. of A. He told of how' tlie O. K. T. 
brothers couhl materially assist in many ways, and wliile tb?y may not do so 
officially, they could be relied upon ns individuals. 

Brother I.ong addres.sed tlie mi'i'tlng at some length regarding the condition 
of our tritasury; the finances of tiie D. It. 'T., wiiicii had been alluded to pre¬ 
viously by Brother Jones. * * 

Brother Shea was callwl for and re.sponded, but statetl that to do so again 
would be his ‘‘ third offense,” for w hlch ho begged pardon, and gave some good 
advice. 

Brother Moore then quoted some facts and figures fi’om a Government report 
showing the beggarly average salary of both male and female telegraiiliers. 

Brother Frank Likes made perliaps the most toudiing apiieal to the members 
regarding their future and referred pathetically to the isiorly paid employees, 
of their struggles and of their vicissitudes. Tremendous applause followed the 
close of his remarks. 
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At this moui^-ut calls were heard for “ JlcDei'iuotl." Consressman _ 

mott was oil the platform atid walked to the froul to address the meeting. 
Brother Moore raised the question of personal privilege and stated tluit as 
Mr. McDermott held no card for this quarter iii tlie C. T. U. of A., he wi.shed to 
protest jigainst McDerniotfs speaking until lie had taken out a card for thi.s 
quarter. 

Some confusion followed, and a motion was made to adjourn the meeting, 
wliich carried. Calls from the platform for the meeting to reconvene imun‘- 
dlatel.v resulted in no one leaving tlie hall, and llie meeting was at once called 
to Older li.v rresideiit Paiilsoii. Mr. McDermott made an apology to the local. 
Brother Moore, and espeehilly to the ladies pre.scnt, for his remarks, and ad- 
dre.ssed the memhers for ahoiit five inimitos. 

At 5.10 the meeting adjourned. 


BROOKS EXHIBIT. 

June 20, 190T. 

Hon, C. P. NKti.i,. 

Commissioner of Labor, M'nshiiwlon, D. C. 

Dkau StRi Referring to the eonferenees held between yourself ami me ami 
other officers of the Western Vnion Telegraph Co., and having in view (lie 
possible grave ineonveuleiice to tlie pnldie following any general interruption 
to our busiues.s, I am glad to make eh'ar to you the position occupied by the 
Western Union Telegraidi Co. in regard to lliis wliole in.ilter. 

As to tile statement made iiy persons in no way couneeleil with this comp.any 
that the 10 per cent increase granp'd Iiy fiie telegraph company on Marcli 1 
last has not been applied to all salaried leiegrapliers. I desire to say that the 
telegraph company announced this inerense in good faith and is carrying it 
out in good faitli. and that if any case can lie found in rvhieli the increase was 
not granted it will be corrected at once. 

The statement also being made that (lie telegraph company is emleavoring 
to neutralize tlie to per cent advance Iiy the application of a so-calicsl .sliding 
scale is without foundation. Tliere is no sncli practice in effect, nor is there 
any intention of putting it into effect by the nianagemert of this company. 

The standard saiaries for regular po.sipons. as estaiilislied by the increase of 
March 1, will be maintained, and tlie company will iiay M any man aiipoiiitisl 
or promoted to any positon the saiary atlaclied to tliat position after that in¬ 
crease, and will pay to extra men tlie salaries in effect for their work as of 
March 1, inclusive of tiie 10 per cent increase. 

This company has not discrlminaltsl against, nor will It discriminate against, 
any ernplo.vee of tlie company liw-anse of iiililiation or nonalfiliation witli any 
organization, and if it can l>e shown to me Unit any siihordinate has dis¬ 
missed or discriminaled against any lelcgraplier hecanse of affiliation willi 
any organization, sucli telcgraplier shall he restored to hi.s iwsiton without 
prejudice. 

As evideni’e of the alisolute good failli of llic M'estern Union Telegra|ili Co. 
in its relations willi its employees, I lieg to say lliat if any telegraiilier feels 
that he has any grievance under ally of tlie foregoing conditions, and if he 
can not secure a .satisfactory adju.stmcnt of ids coiniilaint uith tlic officers of 
the company, we will sutimit the matter to tlie arliitratlon of three parties— 
one to he selected by the telegriipher, one hy the telegrapli company, ami the 
third to be selected by the two so chosen, and In the event that the two can 
not agree upon a tidrd arbitrator within one week, we will he very glad to 
have such third arliitrator clio.seii by tiie chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Commissioner of Lnlior acting jointly. 

As a further evidence of onr entire willingness to detil fairly and pre.serve 
ainlcahlo relations directly witli our own emiiloyees. any ti‘legraph(>r who at 
any time has a grievance can ttiUe it up with his superior, either In person, or. 
If he wishes, through any committee he may select from the other employee.s 
of this company In tlie same district. 

I have ontllncd aliove In brief the position tlie Wivstern Union Telegrapli Co. 
holils in regard to the matters we have dlscussisl, and you are at liberty to make 
any use of this letter that you see fit. 

Tours, very truly. 


R. C. CtowRY, Prrsiiirnt. 
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Junk "(i, ]!)07. 

IIoii. OiiAS. P. Nuu.r., 

Commissioner of Labor, Washinffloii, IK C. 

Deai! Sin: I nssmiie It has not escapt><I your obsorvntlou tluit (lio ('oinnioi- 
diil Tolegrnpliers’ Union ha.s (trossly violated tlie umler.standiiu; wldcli jaai had 
with them on the 20th instant in respect of matters alleged against tlie telegraph 
eonipanies. Tliat unilerstanding, so far u.s the Western Union Tel<‘ttra|)Ii C-o. 
is <’oneei-ned, was tln^ if the company would u)tree to the arhltration of 
grievances growing out of failure to receive the recently granted 10 per cent 
increase or supposed discrimination on acc<aint of afniiatuai with the union, 
and would ixu-mit aggrieved employees to he represented hy a commiitee of 
fellow workers from the same district, the strikes tlien in conleinplatiou would 
be abandoned and the matters referred to would be adjudged us settled; and 
with the understanding that you held a written proiMisitlon, .signed by tla: 
acting president of tlie organization to this effe<-t. I freely gave the desired 
a.ssurance. It is a matter of pnlilic record that thi>se assurances were aceeiited 
by the acting president and the executive coinmittei* of the union ns a wlioll.v 
.satisfactory solution of all matters in dispute, but nevertbeless within 21 hours 
a strike was calleil at San Francisco and Oakland according to the original 
program. 

I recite these facts hecause I deem it of impoi-tance that what transpired a( 
our conference should he correctly and fully understood and also hecanse I un¬ 
derstand an elTort is heing made to liiile tins gross hreaeb of faitli on tlie part of 
the Commercial Telegrn|>liers’ Union bcldnd tlie statement tliat tlie San Fran¬ 
cisco strike is a local affair. Independent of tlie union, and not to be considered 
in connection with the agreement with you. 

The strike at San Francisco and Oakland was called hy the president of tlie 
union after ho had heen notified of tlie settlement etfected by you and of tlie 
acceptance of tlie same by the acting president and tlio executive commiitee of 
the organization, in alisoliite disrogaril of tlie same, and pursuant to a settled 
program, as sot forth in the following authentic bulletiu issued by liini: 


“Sax Fk-ANctsco, June 21, 1907. 

“Disregard all newspaper reporls sent out yesterday; they are wllliout foun¬ 
dation. Strike will slari at San Francisco to-day, followed hy Chicago, New 
York, I’iltsburgh, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 

“ S. T. Smai.i,, President C. I'.” 


Yours, truly. 


It. C. < 'i.owiiv, 

i'rrsidciit and Cincral Manaycr. 


Hon. CiiAS. P. N'kii.t,, 

\\ ushiiujlon, 1). C, 


.Iri.v 2o. IPiiT. 


, Mv Deau Mu. Neim.: T desire to express to you my sincere thanks for the 
valuahle services ,von have rendered lids company in the late labor situation, 
and I hoiie that the whole trouble is settled for some time to come. 

Your action in N'ew York. Chicago, and fjan Francisco in reference to these 
matters has been spoken of in the highest praise hy the otllcers of this com¬ 
pany. 

M'lien you visit New York I hoiie tliat you will give me a call, and 1 can assure 
you that I shall be very glad to see you. 

Hoping that you are quite well and willi best wishes, I am, • 

Y'ours, truly, 


11. C. Cnowiiv. 


DEC.VUT.MK.N'r OK ('o.M .MEUCE ANn I.AIIOI!. 

Ill KEAU OK l.AUOIl. 

Wa-diington, July 29, 1907. 

My Deau Mr, Ci-owby; I appreclale very nnich your kind letter of July 2.o, 
and join with you in hoping that the nrenl troubles will remain settieii for 
some time to come. 

With iH’st wishes, I am, 

Ver.v truly, yours,. 


CiiA.s. I’. N'eii.i,, Commissioner. 
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I’osiAi. Tejj!BKAi'h-Cabi.e Co., 

Office of the Supekinte.nuk.nt, 

First Oistrict, Western Division, 

Chicago, III., .April 21, 1911. 

Me. (.'HAS. Schell, 

Chief Operator, M'eslcrn Vnion Telegraph Co., Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: The bearer, Mr. l.ymh, seems to be of the opinion that you would 
employ him if he secured proper clearance from this comi)auy. This seems 
to us rather unusual, but with reference to his dismissal from our service, I 
will say that at the time of such dismissal he was disi'harpted foi' certain 
acts which were deeiiu'd detrimental to the best Interests of this company, and 
to retain him in our employ would be unwise. 

I have since investigated his case and am satisfied that the Information 
wbicli led to his dismissal was, in part at least, erroneous, and that there may 
be no injustice done him have advised him that ilu're would be no furtlier 
objection to his employment here when men are needed. 

Very respectfully. 


it. (i. McGill, Stipcrinlcndenl. 


Postal TELEr.BAi-n-CAni.F. Co., 

Office of the Sfceuintemient, 

Fiii.sr Iti.sTKicT, Western Division, 

Chicago, 111., Hay ], 1911, 

Hon. Martin B. JIadden, 

Congressman, House of Hcprcsenlntires, M'ashinglon, D. C. 

Dear ,'!ir: .Acknowh-dfcins receipt of ymir favor of the 27th ult. with ref¬ 
erence to Mr. Henry Lynch, will say that Mr. Lynch lias been advised tliat 
as soon as we are in need of any operators he will lie piven employment. I 
have also taken the trouble to write to the Western I'ldon Co. to this effect. 
This for the reason that Mr. Lynch seemed to tliink he could secure employ- 
iiKMit there, provided he obtained a clearance fi’oin tin's company, altliough 
Ills last eniployi'r was the Illinois Central Hallroad Co. 

Very respectfully, 

II. G. McGill, f^uperintendent. 


[The Coiiinicrcial Telegraphers’ I'ni.m nf America, ntliiLafed wKli the .tmerh-nn Federa¬ 
tion of Labor; Wesley Itussoll, general secretary-trousurer. Rooms 022-030 Monon 
Building, Chicago, III. i 

• CiiiCAoo. I<ciilemher 27, 1910, 

To whom, it may eoiiecrn: 

The bearer. Brother Henry Lyrtdi, niemlicr of tlie Commercial Tidegrapbers’ 
Union of America in good standing, was iccenlly discharged for attending a 
imX’ting called in Chicago in the, interest of men emplo.ved by the Postal 
Telegraph Co. He is seeking emiiloyinent. .\ny assislauce rendered him in 
the way of .securing a position, or any courtesies extended, will be appreciated 
by us. 

Yours, fraternally, 

• Chk Aco Local No 1, 

Co.M .MEIICIAI. T'EI.EiatAI'ilERS' UNIO.N OF AMERICA, 

[seal.] We.si.ey Ki'ssei.l, 

Keeretary. 


[Illinois Central Railroad Company; The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rnllroad Co.; 
Indianapolis Southern Railroad Company. Chicago, Ill. General Oflice Dlviaion. 
Certlhcate No. 41(1.1 

Office of Superintenuent Telegraph, 

Chicago, March 16, 1913. 

This is certify that Harry C. Lyncb lias been employed in the capacity of 

telegrapher at Cliicago, III., general oftiee, on tlie-- division of the Illinois 

Central U. H. from tlctolier 1, 1910, to March 10, 1911. Services dispensed 
with on account of reduction in force. 
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Age, 39; color, light; height, 5 feet 11 Inches; weight, ITO; eves, hliie; hair 
light. 

.1. .1. HowAiiD, Chief (liierator, Tcleiirai'h. 

.Approved: 

I'A T. WiLRUR, HuiM^niitciidcnt. 

(This form of certlfK'nfe may ho issueil hy train masters, road masters, ami 
master mechanics, hut must not he delivered until aiiprove<l hy lhi> siiperintenil- 
ent of division.) 


[The Wabash Itailruad Co.; I.. J. Ferritor, suiH’rluteiideut iiddille (llvlsieii-l 

]>KCATTit, Ii.i.., Sriileinher .7, /.Ort.S. 

To idiom comenied: 

If. Lynch was employed hy (ids couiiiany as o|>eralor .lamiary 10, 19(19, to 
June -2, 19(1.9. Ite.signed. Services satisfactory. 

L. .1. rF.ainTo(!, Superintendent. 


LYNCH EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

IVi.N.Nii’Kii, .Ai.w,, Mur. ..'.7, IVjr,. 

Jlr. S. .1. Koxenraaic, 

Jiiternot'l JTesident Coninieiviut T< leijriiphem’ t'nioii, 

Vhieoj/o, ft I. 

Dkab Sik and I’rotheb: Tiie following is a brief .summary of my exiiorience 
with (lie IVestern Uidon and Postal Tolegntidi-Caide Cos. in tiie United States 
and explains how I was imuie a victim of their cooiierative system of 
blacklisting. 

On or about September 12, 1905, I went to work for the Western Union 
Telegraph Oo. in the city of Chicago and worked continuously without blemish 
on my record as a tt'legraphor until on or about June 10, 1907, when 1 left 
Chicago on a hurry-up call, securing two weeks’ leave of absence and went to 
Hot Nprlttgs, Ark., to lo(?k after m.v brother, who became a victim of t(d(orcu- 
lo.sls. His ca.se was so serious that *l sent my resignation to the \Vesterii 
Union on or about July 1, 1907. 

I went to Colorado Springs, Colo., wilh my brother and remaincHl there until 
the following mondi of Novmnlior. 

I returned to Chicago on November 9, 1907, and maile application by letter for 
reinstatement with the Western Union. 

Mr. A. B. Cowan, tiie chief operator at this time, replied to the eftect (hat 
they were not hiring any operators, nor would they for some time. 

I afterwards went to work for the Wabash ItSilway, as per clearance 
attached, and later went to Canada with the Great North Western Telegraph 
Co. at Toronto. My wife being dissatisfied ITi Canada, as all of her relatives 
live in Chic,'(go, I reiurned to the city S(uno time in August, 1(M)8, and I applied 
to the Postal Telegraph Co. with a letter Irom a gentleman in the teh'graph 
business to whom the 1‘ostal Telegraph Co. is under obligations to secure busi¬ 
ness, and after some parley I was put to work in the Postal oltlce on or about 
September 10, 1908. 

I continued In the .service, with nodiing against m.v record until on or about 
September 10, 1910, when, widi 8 or 10 other telegraphers in tlfe I’ostal otlice, I 
was discharged without a moment’s notice for attending a union meeting of 
telegraidters held at 178 Washington Street tl(e Sunday previous. 

I went to work in the general oftlce of the Illinois Central Itailway Co. on 
October 1, 1910; remained there until March 19, 1911, whbn I was let out on 
account of a reduction in die force, ns per clearance attached. 

I immediately applied to the Western Union in Chicago for a position, and it 
was the ensuing experiences I had with this company and the Postal In seeking 
employment that developed the fact tliat I was made a victim of their cooii¬ 
erative system of blacklisting. 

Chief Operator Scholl, of the Western Union, informed me that my record 
with that company was O. K.; that he needed operators, but before putting me 
to work would require a written clearance from the Postal Telegraph Co. 

I then applied to Chief Operator Powers, of the Postal, asking to be rein¬ 
stated with his (ximpany. He admitted that my record with the Postal was 

.38819°—S. Doc. 41.5. f.4-1—vol 10-30 
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O, K., bnt that he dirt not need any operators. I asked him for tlie clearance 
required by Jlr. Schell, of the Western Union, but he was evasive and declined 
to issue it, saying “ It was not tiieir custom.” 

I then applied to Supt. McOill, of the Postal, now dead, asking him for rein¬ 
statement wltli ills company or a clearance tiiat I miglit go to work for tlie 
Western Union, but he was also evasive and would not issue the letter, telling 
me that in former years they had too much trouble with the telegraphers’ 
union, and that “they (the telegraphers) didn’t seem to know how to run a 
union ‘ right.’ ” ' 

I then sought the Intercession of Congressman JI. I!. Jhuhlen, who gave mo a 
letter addresscsl to Jlr. McGill, with whom he had personal acquaintance, ask¬ 
ing as a personal favor that I l>e reinstate<l. As a coiusequence Jtr. JIcGill 
issued me the letter to Mr. Schell, of the Western Union. (Copy herewith at¬ 
tached.) I presented the letter to Mr. Schell, but he kept stalling me off, and 
finally told me that I could not work for the Western Union in Chicago, bnt to 
go down to Philadelphia or Pittsburgh, as they needetl men in both places. 
I thought this a program for further persecution and did not consider it. 

After this I correstsmdetl with Congressman JIadden, wlio was in Wa.shing- 
ton, telling him of my failure to secure reinstatement with either company, and 
he again wrote Mr. JIcGill, of the Postal. Jlr. JIadden’s second letter brought 
forth the attached rei>ly, which lie mailed to me. 

I was always firmly of tlie opinion that Jlr. JIcGill wrote the letter to Schell 
for a twofold purpose—first, to placate Jlr. JIadden, and, second, to serve as a 
Shield and cover the cooperative system of blacklisting wliicli e.xisted lietwi*en 
the Postal and Western Union. The fact that Schell did not put me to work 
bore out the contention. 

From Jlarch 10, 1011, until Jlay 10, 1911, I was juggled between the ollicials 
of these two companies. Koth companies were hiring men during tliis period, 
and both of them put on men from tlie Illinois Central general otliee wlio never 
(ltd commercial work. 

I then gave up in despair tlie eimnee of ever securing or Iiohling permanent 
employment with eitlier of tliese two compaiiie.s, liorrowcsl snfiiciont money, and 
left the States for Winiiiiieg, Canada, and entered tlie service of the Canadian 
Pacific Telegraphs in Winnipeg on Marcli 13, 1911, and Imve liocii continuously 
In tlieir employ since that date. 

Fraternally, yours. 


iiK.MlV I.VXCIt. 


I5n.\.\no,N, M.i.viTOiiA, March 11, lOl.t, 

Mr. S. .T. KoNKMv.vwr, 

International J’icaident C. 1. U. A., Chitaga. 

De.vr Sib and Brotiier: I am indoed glad to hear the Itidu.strlal Relations 
Commission will soon sit in Clilcago, and am very glad to state my ea.se, wliich 

I hope will, in a small way, at least, be instrumental in opening the eyes of 
the Government as to the real state of affairs. 

I was employed by the Postal Telegraph Cable Co. in Chicago in the capacity 
of operator on or about February 26, 1912, and left tlieir service on May l.% 
1914. During tliis time I worked tq some extent practically every wire in their 
office, and was considered a strictly lirst-ctass man. I always did my work in 
the proper manner and never In my entire two years of service did anytliing 
on tlie wire wliicli created frlelion between myself and operators at the other 
end. In fact, I had one of tlie tawt records in tliat olliee for being able to work 
successfully with ofierators who were Inclineil to be fiiglity or scrappy. These 
qualities, and the fact tliat my salary was Increased twice while in their service, 
would make it seem that my services were satisfactory. 

At the time I was di.schargcd I was, and had been for the past several 
months, working the Chicago-Haston bonus wire. On the morning of May 13, 
1914, I reported for duty at my regular hour (9 a. m.) and worked till about 

II a. m., when I was suddenly relieved and told to reixirt to the chief operator. 
I did as requested and was told by him to turn In my keys. I then Inqulreil 
as to the cause of my discharge and was told by the chief operator that I was 
not needed any longer, 

A few days later I applied at the Western Union In that city for work anil 
was refused. laiter I made apiilleation by wire or moll to several other West¬ 
ern Union and Postal offices, including two of which I had previously tieen em¬ 
ployed In. One of these applications was ignored entirely and the others 
answered that they had nothing to offer me. 
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After being out of employment for sevei'nl mondis I ilocidod (o (•i>mo to 
Canada, where, as I understood tt, a man could carry a union curd and voice 
his sentiments without being discrlrainate<l against In conse(iuence. I have 
been in Canada several months, and up to the present time have exercised the 
rights of a wliite man without any reactionary effects. 

I firmly believe tliat I was discharged for no reasons other than tliat of my 
membership and activity In the union, and the peremptory <liscliarge of .some 
eight or ten in-other members of tlie union during tiie same week, on pietexts 
ns llim.sy tis in my ca.s#, should bear out my belief. 

Yours, truly. 


.Tkssk S. l.KWls. 


■VVixxirno, M.vx.. March .?o, Ihl'i. 


Mr. S. .T. Koxkxk.\J[P, 

International President C, T. V. of A., Chicago, III. 

Deab Stb axd BnoTiiER: Upon hearing of the appearance of our inlernational 
odicers before the Industrial Uelations Commission 1 beg to state a few inci¬ 
dents in liow the Western Union black list affected myself. 

Karly in the summer of 190.3 I was discharged at Pittsburgh for union afiilia- 
tions, wiiich was confirmed l)y trustwortiiy people. Moved to New York City 
and secured employment at tlie cable office tliere, but only worked 45 minutes, 
owing to the Pittsburgh discharge. I.ater secured work wllii tlie Postal Tele¬ 
graph Co., wlio at that time did not concern themselves about their employees 
joining the orgiinlzntion of their craft. 

In the spring of 1004 secured employment at Indianapolis with tlie lYcstern 
Union, but was deprived of a liveliliood; no reasons given, but it was the black 
list at work once more. Mother and self hail rented an apartment and the 
dismissal without cause placed us In a somewliat trying embarrassment. 

In 1906 wife and self went to Atlanta from New Orlean.s and I applied for 
work. Tlie traffic chief at tills point excused himself and went down to the 
division superintendent’s office; returning, fyankly informed me I was on the 
black list. Later met that gentleman in Oakland, Cal., in 1907 find he again 
confirmed the Atlanta black list, adding the Western Union kept these lists on 
file at all di.strict ilivisional points. You are at liberty to use tliese facts. 
Took out my citizenshi;» papers in Redwood City, Cal., in 1908, but returned 
to Canada until such a time that I caiiijoin any organization I so wisli and not 
be deprived of my personal liberty in the United States. 

Fraternally, your.s. 


E. M, Wood. 


WrxNirKC, Max., }farrli .?.7, 1015. 

Mr. S. .1. Koxexkamp, 

President C. T. V. A., Chicago, III. 

Dear .Sir axd BROTitEn: I went to worli as rness«iger boy for tlie Western 
Union Telegrapli Co. in the year 1901, at Menominie, Wis., wliere I workeil 
until 1903; then I was sent to I5emid.ii, as. manager and operator, where I 
worked until 1904, and was transferred to Fargo, N. Pialc., and worked tliere 
as operator until the call of tlie telegraphijrs' strike in 1907, aud struck with 
the operators. 

I left commercial work and went with the Canadian 1‘acific Railway in the 
railroad service until 1910, when I resigned and again enteriHl the service of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. at Seattle, Wasli,, in August, 1910. Was 
transferred to Victoria in Novemlier, 1910. Resigned there in May, 1911, and 
pro]xirly released with first-class recommendation from manager stating that 
my services were satisfactory in every re.spect. I afterwards arranged with 
Chief Operator Davis, Fargo, N. Dak., to go to work in Fargo June 15, 1911. 

When I reached Minneapolis, June 14. to gut transportation to Fargo was 
Informed by Traffic Superintendent Keene, Minneapolis, that there was some¬ 
thing wrong with my record on the coast, and that they would not bo able to 
put me to work. I immediately wrote Mr. Hood, traffic superintendent, Seattle, 
asking him what was the trouble, as I eotild not understand why there sliould 
be anything w-rong with my record as I was properly released and had a clear 
recommendation and release from Mr. McKenzie, manager at Victoria. I 
waltetl in Mlnneapoils one week for a reply, but never received one to this date. 

I had an O. R. T. card and so decided to come to Canada to get a square deal. 

Fraternally, yours. 


H. Peterson. 
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WixMrEfi, Man,. Mairh 23 , 1315 . 

.S. IvoNENKAjtP, Chicar/o, III. 

Df:AR Sir: RpKnrdlnK my eNperleiices with Wp.stern Union Telegraph Co.: 

I eutere<l their employ at St. Paul, Mlun., In the year 1899, as a nie.s.seuger 
hoy, anil continued in the .service for three .vpiir.s: then went Into o|)eratlng 
room n.s n cheek boy, and after working In this capacity for one year I was 
plaiwl on the roils as a telegraph operator, at which I worked for about two 
years. i 

I quit the service of tlie Western Union and went to work for tlie Oi'cat North-, 
ern Itailway, where I was employed until about July 1907, at which time I re¬ 
entered the service of the Western Union at St. Paul. Minn., n.s a telegrapher, 
and relinquished connection with tliis company on tlie call of the 1907 teleg¬ 
raphers’ strike. I applied again in December, 1907, for reemployment with the 
Western Union at St. Paul, but my application was refused. I applied very 
frequently for the period of tlie following six montlis, and, although the We.st- 
ern Union were lilring men, they, refused to reinstate me. Finally Superin¬ 
tendent liradley at Minneapolis, upon assurance that I would not again become 
allillated with the union, reinstated me, sending me to Jloorhead and Miles 
City, Mont., as manager of tlie oftice. 

I returui'd to St. I’aul in tlie fall of 1909, and worked as operator in the 
St. Paul oflice continuously until on or aliout January l.o, 1912, wlien. with 8 
other fellow telegraphers, I was discharged witliont a nionn'iit’s notice; reason 
given, “ unsatisfactory service.” 1 then approached TratTic Superintendent 
Keane, at Minneapolis, asking him to explain tlie “unsatisfactory service” 
charge, as I wa.s ni'ver disciplined for this charge wliilo in the employ of the 
Western Union, M'beh T aslo'd Mr. Keane why I was discharged, lie saiil: 
“ You ouglit to know, just ruck .voiir memory,” alluding to my union alTilia- 


tions. 

From January l.l, 1912, until Mareli 10. I endeavored to .secure reinstatement 
with the Western Union at St. Paul and Minneapolis, lint wa.s nimble to do 
so. From the experiences of otliers knew it was useless to try and .secure em¬ 
ployment elsewliere in the States, and immediately left St. Paul for M'innipeg, 
t’nnada. and entered tbe service of tlie Canadian Pacilic q'elegrapli Co. on 
Marcli 12, 1912, and have been continuously, and aui now, in the employ of 
this company. 

Fraternally, yours, 

X. G[i.ber.stalit. 


WiNNicKO, Man., Canada, Miifch 2}, 1315. 

INDVSTCIAL ReLATION.S C0IIMI.SSION t 

The writer wishes to place liefore your body file following facts: 

1. 'I’liat be was discharged from the Western Union and Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Cos. for making use of one of bis political and constilutlonal riglits ('!), 
I. e., the right of assembly—“attending a meeting.” 

2. That owing to his union alliliations .mil activity he was lilackllsted in tlie 
United States, and in order to obtain his food, clotlilng, and shelter was com- 
Iielhsl to leave tbe land of Ids birth. 

In the spring of 1902 an organization meeting of commen ial telegraphers was 
held in Philadelpliia by L. W. Qiiiek, which tlie writer attended tind apiilied 
for nienibersliip in the union, lie evas then in file enqiloy of tlie Western Union 
Telegraph Co., Aylm dismissed lilm, wllli several otliers wlio Iiad attended the 
same meeting, the ne.vt day. 

In August, 1907. tlie writer was employed liy tlie same company. In Plttsbtirgh, 
and when the .strike was declared struck. When tlie strike was declared off in 
November following he was reeij^iployed by tlie Western Union, but four months 
later was laid off, “Account business depression.” AVas given n clearance card 
covering this period. 

A month or so later was employed by the Postal Telegrapli-Cnhle Co., in Plilln- 
delphia, quitting tliein abotit April, 1909, In good .statiding: went to New Y’ork, 
iipplied to AVestern I.hilon, wiio were taking on ntnv men; met two operators, 
KttMldart from Philadelphia and Scott from Pittsburgh, who, when the writer 
informed tlieni he had a clearance card from Pittsburgh, said: “Oil, you are 
sure to he given a Job.” But tliere was no job for him. 

.A few months later he returned to Pittsburgh and was reemployed by the 
AA’estern Union at .$70 per month, an .flS reduction in salary from wliat he re- 
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ceiveO previous to tlie sirilce, ond was placed on and compelled to work a very 
nndesirable tri<!k—a split tidek. Was plaimiu!: to resign and go to C'ldcago, 
wben lie was dismissed for " bawling lait ” a idilef in New York. 

Around March or April, 1910, arrived in Chicago; was eintiloyed by the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. About the middle of the following September an organiza¬ 
tion meeting of tlie Commercial Telegraiihers’ Union was called, which the 
writer attended. Karly the next week he with seveial others who had attendeil 
tlie meeting were dismissed. He approached T. N. Powers, the chief o|)erator, 
to find out why he was thrown oat of a job. Tlie following conversation ensued : 

Fix: “Why am I discharged?” 

Powers: “For attending tin- meeting.” 

Fix; “Has not my work been sati.sfactory? ” 

Powers: “Y'es.” 

Fix: “Don’t you think things are getting wor.se here than they are in 
Kii.ssla? A per.son should he allowi'd to go where he pleases im his own time.” 

Powers: “We think difTerent.” 

The writer, on instructions from the general oflicers of the union, interviewed 
the superintendent in an effort to be reinstatesl, without success. 

He applied to Mr. Schell, of the Western Union, for a job; was told to call 
around again; did so for alioiit a week; was treated civill.v. About the sixth 
lime he reported Mr. Sihell asked uliere lie had been employed before; replied, 
“ Postal, cit.v.” Mr. Sehell said, “All right, come in to-moiTow; will let you know 
if there Is anything for yon.” Next day, upon reporting, his attitude had com¬ 
pletely changed. He snajiped out, “Nothing for you.” 

Went to St. liOiiis in .search of a master, but could not find one. Returned to 
Clileago, and tlirough the union hearil that the Canadian Pacific were employing 
operators; applied for a job, and on April 19, 1911, went to work for this com¬ 
pany in WInnIpi'g. Have been working for them since. 

What renieily is there for these conditions? 

The writer knows that the owners of the means of prodiiclion—the industrial 
mastcr.s, the ruling class—are not luli'rested in the opinion of a slave as to the 
remedy; still, he would not he doing his duty to his class if he did not utilize 
this opportunity of stating what lie considers the onl.v remedy, i. e., the workers 
taking over the means of production, operating Ihein in the interest of society; 
the establishment of th^ industrial republic; the industrial enfranchisement of 
the workers, when they would have full say as to the conditions under which 
they toileil and ri'ceive the full social value of their labor. 

To accomiilish this tlii'y must oi'ganize as a class on both the political anil 
industrial Helds, 


Yours, in revolt, 


Fkkd Fix, 


Ss’l 7/(1 ri/i-orc k'/reet, ir/imipey, Maniloha. 


t'.\T.0AHV, Ahta., April .S, W 1 S . 

S. .1. Koxenk.imi'. Ksrj., * 

lutcrnational rrcsidciit V. T. .1., Cliiatgo, III. 

Dn.\r. Sir.; We the undersigned Aniericail telegraphers, employed in Canada, 
swear that if working conditions iirevalent in this country were the same in 
the United States, and further if the black list in vogue with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. in the United States, and their extraordinary antipathy 
toward union men was not In existence, wo would be working in our native 
country—the land of our fathers—to-day. But until such time ns conditions 
are remedied, we must necessarily remain exlleil from our native land and 
home ties. 

Respectfully submitted to the Indtislrial Relations Coniniission. 

F. T. VAl.I.KUEfX. (Ti.\s. G. DE-ABING. 

Jf. S. RETT-EY. .1. H. W.^UDELI,. 

S. T. Smith. .T. H. Ai-stin. 

.1. H. BtiKCH. A. W. Baltzeb. 

H. <7. Shank. F. .T. Bi uns. 

C. G. P'bev. R. R. Hovston. 
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AViNNii'Ku, Ma.n., ilatvh 13, iyi3. 

Industrial UEt,ATioNS Comiiission, 

Chicai/o, III, 

We, the umlerslgne<1 oominercinl teleRriipliei's mid Ainerioan cltiwiis, for¬ 
merly employees of the Western Union Telegrnpli mul the I’ostul Telegraph 
ami Cable Cos., of the United States, umlerstaiuling that your body was 
created by an act of the United States Congress to “ inquire into the general 
conditions of lahor in the principal Industries of the United States, ♦ • ♦ 
and especially those which are carrieti on in corporate forms, into existing 
relations between employers and employees,” desire to place before your body 
the following facts: 

First: The sociai means of communication, the telegraph of the Unitisl 
.States, alone and distinct from any other form of industry or enterprise, is 
practically owned and controlleil by only two corporations, namely, the Western 
Union Telegraph (Jo. and the I’ostal Telegraph and Calde Co. 

Second. 'I’lmt because of the character of this monopolistic ownership and 
control, these two corporations have established and aie periietuatiug a 
closely knitted and very eifeient system of esinonage and black list in dealing 
with their employees, denying to tliem the constitutional and political rights 
of assembly and free spet'ch. 

Third. The signers of tills memorial to the Industrial Relations Commission, 
whose individual siatements addrejssed to the international president of the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union of America are lierewith attached, will show 
that, liecanse of the aforementioned system of black list established and 
periietuatcd by tliese two corporations, in order to seek the privilege of work¬ 
ing at our trade, to which «e Inne contributed years of energy in qualifying 
therefor, that we swure tlie creature comforts of life, we have been driven 
from place to iilace within the coniines of (he I'nited States, and finally forced 
into exile out of the land of our liirth, greatly to the di.scomfort of our families 
and ourselves. 

Feud Fix, Can. Pac. Ti legraiihs, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Henry I.ynch, Can. Pac. Telegraiihs. Winnipeg, Cun. 

N. A. Oii.beestadt, Can. I’ac. Telegraph.s, Winnipeg. Cun. 

Jesse S. I.kwi.s, (5. N. W. Telegraphs. IJrundon, Man. 

E. M. Wood, G. N. W. Telegraphs, Winnijieg, Han. 

Helmee PErEitso.N’, Canadian l‘.*.cilic Telegrajihs, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Mr. .S. J. Konknicamp, 

rresident Coiiiiiivrciul Tckijraiih( r.-: 


t'ANcoiivi a, 1!. C., .iiiffust .S, 1,913. 
I'ni'iii III Aiiiriicii, Cliivui/ii, 111. 


De.vr Sir and Brotiier : Should yon api)ear before the Industrial Affairs 
Comtulssiou, recently apiKiinted by Pre.sident Wilson, for the [lurpose of indi¬ 
cating to this commission how membpr.s of your organization have been dis¬ 
criminated against by the Western i'uion Telegraph Co., kindly present my 
case for their consideration, ' 


Atioiit April or May of 11)11 I wa.s employeil by the United Press jit Omaha, 
Nebr., and wired .Superintendent Ikiod of the Western Union at Seattle for a 
job. Ue reiilled that he could u.se me if I would show up In .Seattle, but that 
the company would not furnish trausiHirtation and could not give me a rating 
until my work had demonstrated what I was worth. 

On this infonyation I left for .Seattle, but when I got out there Mr. Hood 
had evidently learned of my union activities, probably through hearing that I 
was from the United Press service, which was a union shop, and refused to 
employ me, urging that he had a full staff. I waited around .Seattle for 
about ii mouth, and although ^he was putting on other men right along he 
always had tlie sain^ excuse for me: "A full staff just now: can't use you at 
present.” Finally I luid to come to Canada to get ;i joli. 

Fraternallj', yours. 


Allan E. McNAUoiiTOiN. 


Mr. S. J. Konenkamp, 

Internatiimul I'rcsidait, ChUai/o, 111. 


Vancouvt:r, B. C., 31 arch ,?J, I HI,3. 


Hear Konuy': Have been trying to dig up evidence around here for the com¬ 
mission, but there are very few exiles here. Am Inclosing one letter from an 
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exile, and am trying to get Moriarity. of Vlctoiia, to. send you sometlilug; I 
think he has some evidence he could give. Korteath. Nelson, B. C., promises 
to send you his experience direct: Withers wrote you direct, and I am giving 
you a statement from J. Yf. McKinuou. formerly of Helena. The Western 
Union black list has struck such terror into his heart that he is afraid to take 
a charfee on writing it up himself. This is all I can locate out here. 

McKinnon left Helena June l.S. lilt;;, leaving with a clear record; resigned, 
giving two weeks’ notice. He tried to get work in Seattle with the Western 
Union, and they kei* him hanging around there for 10 days, staUing him 
with half promises, le.adiug him to believe that lie might be taken on; they 
were, short of men at the time. He told them he did not belong to the union, 
but it seems they thought he did or at least was in .syuii>athy with unions. 
I’revious to going to .Seattle he was questioned liy Superintendent L.ibadie, of 
Salt Lake, on the union question. Labadie toUl him the Western Ihdon would 
not allow any m.aii Ivelonging to any union to work for them. Although Mc¬ 
Kinnon did not carry a card at that time, it seems be was suspected, and 
Labadie and (ieneral Suiierinteudeut Brooks, of Salt I,ake, even wont so far 
as to question McKinnon’s tvife as to whether he was a member or not and 
how he felt toward unions. He was unable to secure employment In United 
States and for that reason alone Is in Canada, although he would prefer living 
in his own country. He has been here nearly throe years employed by the 
C. P. E. He has hetm found steady and sirictly leliable in every way. 

The G. N. W. sitnation is causing a little an.victy over here, hut it Is being 
well handled by the men in the East and 1 have every coundeuce that we will 
win; if we do, it will he a boost tor us. Wood seems to he a little nervous 
about it and wrote me .saying lie would like to sec me in the figlit. Told Idm 
that I tyas ready and willing to do anything I could, but us the matter was 
ulready in good huuds and iiolhiug that could he done was left uudone, I could 
not see where I coiiid he of any service at thi.s stage of the game. 

Yours, fraternally, 

J. 1’. C.VUPBELL. 


J. M. C.vMPnEr.r,, 

Intcniatiomil \ kc I'rcsUlciil, C. T. f. A., Vuiieoitirr, B. C. 

Sib: Disdiarged at fortland, Orog., February 2,'!, 1911, by Chief Operator 
Brooks, of tile Western Union 'I’clegrupli Co., witliont cause assigned. Services 
acknowledged sati.sfactory; clearance refinsed, although had clearance from 
Chief Operator Jeffs. San Francisco, year preceding. Was told coiifldcntially 
by S. B. Vincent, correspondent for Associated Press, for whom I had worked 
for years, tliat Bohh. manager of Portland W. U., informed him tliat my dis¬ 
charge was occuslonod because of my union prinoii>les. Never in lilstory for 
ilo years have I been refused c'mpio} ineiit I)y We.stern Union until C. H. Caiiut 
and ids espionage .system struck tlie Pacilic coast. 

, O. N". Gill. 


Mr. S. J. Konenk.vmp, 

President C. T. V. -t., Chicuijo, 111. 


V.v.NcouvEit, .Ipn'l .i. lOl.’i. 


Heab Sir: I have been advised liy Iiitenrtitional Vice President Camribell that 
you would like to know the circumstances which cause some of us "American 
exiles” to live in Canada. The principal reason for my being here is that I 
was discharged and hlacklisted by the Western Union Telegraph Co., aud I 
think my case is similar to that of many others. , 

I was discharged at a moment’s notice in .San Francisco. December 2, 1911. 
I had the night previous to my dismissal been ordered to show up at the 
Chronicle branch the following evening at 4.45 p. m.. which I did. I bad barely 
arrived when I was ordered to come down to^he main gfflcc at once. This I 
ond upon arriving was shown two “error” packages by Mr. Donnelly, 
N. 0. O., and dismissed. 'WTiile Mr. Donnelly did not say that I was discharge 
on account of these errors, he Inferred as much, and I asked him If this was 
the reason. He declined to say, merely explaining that it “ was orders from 
the superintendent’s offlee.” One of these errors caused a claim of $1.50 to he 
put in against the company by the complainant, aud the other was referred for 
benefit of service. Two oiverators must haudle every messsige. and either one 
being equally responsible for correct trausmissiou, 1 considered that I was 
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entitled to some slight oousidemtiou at least, In view of the fact that I had 
been working for the Western Union almost continuously for the preceding 
four years, and had only been concerned in two errors during that time. 

While 1 was not, at the time of my dismissal, a paid-up member of the 
C. T. U. A., I was only about one month in arrears, and I eouldn’t figure any 
other reason than this for my discharge, When I made attempts to see 
Suiterlntendent Jeffs, I was told that he was busy and could not see me. He 
did not offer to see me at another time. The chief operator offered the same 
cryptic cxtilanation as Mi', Itonnclly, “orders from tlie s'operiutendent's otBcc.” 
There were two other boys discharged at the same time as myself; they, too, 
I understand got about as much satisfaction as myself. 

I want It understood that I had worked almost four years for the Western 
T’nioti tip to this time ttnd had never quit on short notice, had never before 
lieen discharged, and had never violated any of tlie numerous rules and regula¬ 
tions laid down by the company. At least, if I had violated any of these I'ules, 
it was never brought to my notice, with the e.vceiition of once, and then I did 
not know I was violating a rule, but thought I was e.vercising the right of a 
free-born American citizen. This was in the fall of 11)11. I applied for a 
liosition in Portland, Oreg., baling resigned In good standing at San Kraucisco 
three months previously on account of my health. Mr. (1. I). Hood, Northwest 
traflic superintendent, hapiieued to be in Portland at this time, and Mr. 
Brooks, C. 0„ referred mo to him. Mr. Hood said that, while there was 
"nothing doing” in the larger otlices in the Northwe.st, he might place me at 
Medford, Oreg.. at $70 a month. This was a smaller Siilary than I had been 
getting in San Francisco, but as I was badly in need of a job, I told Mr. Hood 
I would like to h.ive this job. But Mr. Hood wasn't sure that I was the riglit 
kind of an opei'ator for the W. IJ. He asked me if I belonged, or had ever 
Icelonged, to the C. T. U. A. I told him yes, but that at present I was not a 
member. He then Siiid: “Mr. Christian, 1 want you to understand that if .you 
want to work for the W. It., you must leave the C. T. U. A. entirely alone. 
You can not be loyal to the W. 1!^. and loyal to the C. T. IT. A. at the same 
time.” Naturally, I resented this and argued the iioint with him, lint he 
couldn’t see my side of it. He finally told nee he would let me know if he 
could use me. That was the last I hoard of it. T came to Victoria, B. C., and 
worked for eight months, returning to San Francisco, tvhere I was discharged 
as described to you jdiovc. ' 

After being discharged in San Francisco, I came to Portland, Oreg., where I 
asked for a job <I might inform you that Portland is my home town, my 
|)arents iiving there). I left I’ortland originally because the chief operator 
insisted that I work the Seattle wire alongside of another operator receiving 
.$ 8 .’) per montli, while I re<'civcd .$(10. The chief oiierator in Poi'tland tobl me 
he would send my name to the superintendent’s office, and if my record was 
O. K., he would be glad to put me to work. 1 came back the next day. and he 
told me to come back themext. That kept up for several days, until I “got 
wise” that 1 was being “stringed." Sever.-d oi)erators had been put to work 
during the time I was waiting, whe had applied after I had. 

I came to Vaucoiner, B. C., from Portland ami have boon here since—about 
three years. I first worked for the 9 . P. R. here for about four months, leaving 
to go to the I'ancotnor Sun. whore I worktal for five immtlis. I left the Sun, 
where I worked nights, for my present position, working days at the 'Van¬ 
couver end of the Victoria Times’ leased wire. 1 have been with the Victoria 
Times now for two and oue-half years, and ha^•e yet to receive a complaint from 
my employers. ' 

One more little incident of the San Francisco office will about close my “ evi¬ 
dence.” At the time I was there Mr. 0. F. Marlatto, day traffic chief, tvas doing 
an excellent shylock business. He loaned a friend of mine—one of the boys dis¬ 
charged with me—$ie on condition that he pay Marlatte .$15 on pay day. Now, 
the W. U. pays twice monthly and It seemed to me this was rather a high rate of 
interest. I told my friend he was foolish to borrow when he could get along 
without It, but It seemed that he wanted a suit of clothes and Marlatte had 
found It ont in some way and offered to loan him the money for the first pay¬ 
ment. My memory isn’t exactly clear about this affair, but I do know that my 
friend owed almost all his salary to Marlatte the pay day before our dlsmls.oal, 
and that 1 had to loan him .$10 to get out of town on. No doubt you have heard 
of this Shylock before, and will not need to be told by me. 
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In closing, I will say that you are at liberty to use my name as publlely as you 
wish. Any of the statements 1 have made without qualifications 1 am willing 
to take utttdavit on should you desire. 

Hoping that the time is not far distant when I may return to the land of my 
birth and work in close proximity to the ones most dear to me, instead of having 
to live some distance away from them, 

I remain, fraternally yours, 


Ckcii, R. Christian, 

Vancouver Daily Province, \ ancourcr. If. V. 


Schenectady, X, Y., April 19 to, 

Mr. S. .T. Kone.nkamp, Chicago. 

Dear Sir and Brother: I was employed by the Western Tnion Telegraph Co. 
at Dallas, Tex., from October, l!)tO, until Fetirnary. 1011, when 1 was dismissed 
without apparent retison along with some 10 or 15 others. 

I had been given an increase in salary only a few weeks previously, which 
would further indicate tlie dismissal was without cause. 

Cliief Operator W. .S. Strawtirldge called me up to his desk and told me my 
services were no longer required. I asked to know the reason and was told 
he (Strawbridge) couldn’t give me tlie reason. I suggested the notice of my dis¬ 
missal ho glien In writing and was informed he (Utrawbrldge) had been in¬ 
structed not to do this. I then asked .Strawbridge if I referred to him from an¬ 
other office would he give me a good “ reference.” He replied, “ If your services 
are not satisfactory to us wo certainly can't recommend you to anyone else.” 

When I became insistent on knowing the reason for my abrupt dismissal 
fttraw'bridge suggested 1 see Su|ierinfendent Davis. I called on Superintendent 
Davis and explained the situation, and after being questioned concerning previ¬ 
ous employment was asked if I wasn't a member of the C. T. U. A. I told him 
tliat I wa.s not, and hadn't held an up-to-date membership in tlie C. T. tl. A. 
since December, ltK)7. Davis then suggested that I liail lieen expressing some 
lirounion sentiment around tiie otiice. and when assured that I had not asked me 
if I would make a sworn afiidavit tliat I was not a meinher of the C. T. U. A. 
1 told him for the sake of clearing my record I would, but not for the sake of 
reemplo.vment at Dallas? He said, “All right, make the allldavit and I will see 
if I can't li.x things up for you.” I utade the allldavit and gave it to Superin¬ 
tendent Davis ami aslied for a letter of recommendation, showing tliat I had left 
the company's employ at Dallas in good standing and was told to come laick and 
see him (Davis) in a few days and he would try and put me back to work. I 
was so disgusted at the run of tilings tliat I didn’t go around again, hut re¬ 
turned to the St. Louis Postal, where I was reemployeii on my jirevious standing 
witli the latter company, not having to give Dallas Western Union iis a refer¬ 
ence. 

I worked In St. Louis for the Postal until FebruarJ’, 1012, when it became im¬ 
possible to make board money; lower rated regular men wlio had worked a full 
day were being held on overtime, and the Ifiger rated extra men let off with 
from one to three hours’ time a day. I had a chance to go to Montreal, Canada, 
for the C. P. R., and did so, where I lived ns an exile until recently, when I 
returned to my own country for tlie United Press. I can give you the names of 
many Americans in Canada who are forced to live out of their own country 
llirough the working of the bitu'k list and the intolerable conditions imposed 
upon telegraphers by the Western Union and Postal Ihrougliout tiie United 
States. * 

I will, if required, give you or any one desiring it a record of the places of 
my former eniiiloynient to investigate m.v record and ludie that I have never 
bt'en dismissed or suspended from any employment excepting Dallas AVestem 
Union, • • 


Fraternally, yours. 


W. E. Neely. 


Mr. S. J. KoNENKAJtP. 

President C. T. U. A. 


Calgary, .Alberta, .April 3, 191 o. 


Dear Sir: Please bring the following to the notice of the commission ap- 
iRilnted liy the United States Government, for the purpose of investigating the 
AVestern Union Telegrapli Co.: 
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entitled to some slight oousidemtiou at least, In view of the fact that I had 
been working for the Western Union almost continuously for the preceding 
four years, and had only been concerned in two errors during that time. 

While 1 was not, at the time of my dismissal, a paid-up member of the 
C. T. U. A., I was only about one month in arrears, and I eouldn’t figure any 
other reason than this for my discharge, When I made attempts to see 
Suiterlntendent Jeffs, I was told that he was busy and could not see me. He 
did not offer to see me at another time. The chief operator offered the same 
cryptic cxtilanation as Mi', Itonnclly, “orders from tlie s'operiutendent's otBcc.” 
There were two other boys discharged at the same time as myself; they, too, 
I understand got about as much satisfaction as myself. 

I want It understood that I had worked almost four years for the Western 
T’nioti tip to this time ttnd had never quit on short notice, had never before 
lieen discharged, and had never violated any of tlie numerous rules and regula¬ 
tions laid down by the company. At least, if I had violated any of these I'ules, 
it was never brought to my notice, with the e.vceiition of once, and then I did 
not know I was violating a rule, but thought I was e.vercising the right of a 
free-born American citizen. This was in the fall of 11)11. I applied for a 
liosition in Portland, Oreg., baling resigned In good standing at San Kraucisco 
three months previously on account of my health. Mr. (1. I). Hood, Northwest 
traflic superintendent, hapiieued to be in Portland at this time, and Mr. 
Brooks, C. 0„ referred mo to him. Mr. Hood said that, while there was 
"nothing doing” in the larger otlices in the Northwe.st, he might place me at 
Medford, Oreg.. at $70 a month. This was a smaller Siilary than I had been 
getting in San Francisco, but as I was badly in need of a job, I told Mr. Hood 
I would like to h.ive this job. But Mr. Hood wasn't sure that I was the riglit 
kind of an opei'ator for the W. IJ. He asked me if I belonged, or had ever 
Icelonged, to the C. T. U. A. I told him yes, but that at present I was not a 
member. He then Siiid: “Mr. Christian, 1 want you to understand that if .you 
want to work for the W. It., you must leave the C. T. U. A. entirely alone. 
You can not be loyal to the W. 1!^. and loyal to the C. T. IT. A. at the same 
time.” Naturally, I resented this and argued the iioint with him, lint he 
couldn’t see my side of it. He finally told nee he would let me know if he 
could use me. That was the last I hoard of it. T came to Victoria, B. C., and 
worked for eight months, returning to San Francisco, tvhere I was discharged 
as described to you jdiovc. ' 

After being discharged in San Francisco, I came to Portland, Oreg., where I 
asked for a job <I might inform you that Portland is my home town, my 
|)arents iiving there). I left I’ortland originally because the chief operator 
insisted that I work the Seattle wire alongside of another operator receiving 
.$ 8 .’) per montli, while I re<'civcd .$(10. The chief oiierator in Poi'tland tobl me 
he would send my name to the superintendent’s office, and if my record was 
O. K., he would be glad to put me to work. 1 came back the next day. and he 
told me to come back themext. That kept up for several days, until I “got 
wise” that 1 was being “stringed." Sever.-d oi)erators had been put to work 
during the time I was waiting, whe had applied after I had. 

I came to Vaucoiner, B. C., from Portland ami have boon here since—about 
three years. I first worked for the 9 . P. R. here for about four months, leaving 
to go to the I'ancotnor Sun. whore I worktal for five immtlis. I left the Sun, 
where I worked nights, for my present position, working days at the 'Van¬ 
couver end of the Victoria Times’ leased wire. 1 have been with the Victoria 
Times now for two and oue-half years, and ha^•e yet to receive a complaint from 
my employers. ' 

One more little incident of the San Francisco office will about close my “ evi¬ 
dence.” At the time I was there Mr. 0. F. Marlatto, day traffic chief, tvas doing 
an excellent shylock business. He loaned a friend of mine—one of the boys dis¬ 
charged with me—$ie on condition that he pay Marlatte .$15 on pay day. Now, 
the W. U. pays twice monthly and It seemed to me this was rather a high rate of 
interest. I told my friend he was foolish to borrow when he could get along 
without It, but It seemed that he wanted a suit of clothes and Marlatte had 
found It ont in some way and offered to loan him the money for the first pay¬ 
ment. My memory isn’t exactly clear about this affair, but I do know that my 
friend owed almost all his salary to Marlatte the pay day before our dlsmls.oal, 
and that 1 had to loan him .$10 to get out of town on. No doubt you have heard 
of this Shylock before, and will not need to be told by me. 
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a word he Informed me in a very rndite w.'iy, “ I am very sorry, Mr. liuriis, but 
I find that I haven’t a thing to offer in eitiier oUlce.” 

After telling him what a position lie had put me in I departed, going to A an- 
couver, where I went riglit to work for tlie C. P. It. again. Now. you understand 
after Oie strike I w'orked for the Western Union iu Helena, Seattle, and Port¬ 
land, leaving all In good standing. 

Now, tiien, after the Seattle matter 1 remained in Canada from Oetolier, 1011, 
till August, 1913. I returned to the States and went to Omaha and apiiiieil 
for a position witli tlif Western Union. The superintendent and otlier.s tliat 
I had dealings with re.garding a position were anxious to do wlnit tiiey could 
for me, and I was being fixed up for a pas.s to Salt I.ake City wlien tin* suihm-- 
Intendent called me into his private ollice wliere lie liad the liig book open, 
and asked me if I ever workeil in Seattle. Now, knowing tliat I left tluue ami 
Portland in good .standing, and holding a strictly first-class C. P. It. clearance, 
I told him I had. He wanted to know wlien, and I said IflOS, Then lie said 
that I must have been tliere in September, 1911. I told him I had, but only 
applied for a position, and told him the conver.sation tliat took place with 
Htighe.s. He said he was sorry, and that he could do nothing farther in the 
matter until tlie matter was straightened out. However, 1 nearly starved to 
death getting back home. .Vfter a month later I applied in Minneapolis and 
was sent to Fargo. After working one day in Fargo, the chii't came to me 
wdtli an armful of papers, saying, “Didn’t you used to work in Seattle, Sir. 
Burns?” I said, “No, sir; I have never been f.irtber west than Fargo.” By 
this lie I worketl till the middle of January, when I was laid off on account 
of slack business. In tiie spring I went to Cliica.go, applied for a position, was 
given an application blank to fill out, and was turned down cold wliile they were 
putting on every man that came along. I drifbsl up to St. Paul; went to work 
after hanging around two weeks. About the tliird day Cliief Operator Strang 
came to me or rather called me to his desk and laid anotlier load of paimrs 
before me with the old remark “You have workeil in Seattle some time pre¬ 
vious, have you not?”- “No, sir; I lutve never been West yet.” This lie also 
let me work tor them. I diil not stay long, as no self-resiiecting citizen would 
degrade himself so low as to work under the slaving conditions that prevail in 
the Western Union. Of course, you know tlnit I am only one of the hundreds 
that are up here in Capada for the simple reason that conditions in the two 
telegraph companies are so rotten thpt a white man can not suiimlt to their 
treatment. 


What I have said in this letter I can take oath on. 
success, Lynch, and go after them strong. 

Yours, fratermilty, 


I hope you have goinl 
l'^. .1, I’.UIINS. 


Nni.sox, P.. C., March into. 

S. J. ICONEXK.VMl’, Esq., , 

Interna I ioixit I’rcs'nlent C. T, I'. A., 

0.1I-i>30 Monon lUiihiino, ('hicago, lit. 

Dk.vb Sir. AM) Bkother: Heferring to your notice in the ilarch issue of the 
Journal I am giving my experience witli the W. Ik at Seattle. Wash.; 

I entered the employment of the W. U. sTune time in April, 1919, and worked 
until October, 1910, and resigned on account of the following; 

After about 4 months’ service at the salary of $7.5 I was recommended by 
Night Chief O’Brien and AVlieatstoue Cliief Heftner to be given top salary. 

Ed. Chambers, wlio, I think, is working in AA'innipeg for tlie C. P. It., and 

Morlarity, who is working in Victoria for some newspaper, and some other 
operators were also recommemU'd to b(“ given top salary. Shortly after Gaunt 
was made general superintendent the chief operators were given orders to ask 
nil operators if they iielonged to the C. T. U.»A. Moriayity and I lieard the 
day men talking about tills Just licfore we went on shift at .5.30 p. m., and we 
made up our minds if they asked us we would tell them yes. Sure enough. 
Night Chief Operator O’Brien naked us if we belongtHl to the C. T. U. A., and 

I answered yes, and he said, “ You will not receive any Inorense in salary.” 

He told Morlarity the same. Clianibers had a card, lint told O’Brien he did 
not, and it was not long before Chambers was made a traflie chief, iiut after 
about a year’s service or so they got wise to him and finally dismissed him 
over some trifling thing. 

I was so disgustiMl with this kind of treatment tliat I resigned shortly after¬ 
wards and came back to Canada. 
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I rcrtainly Uope tUe iuve.stigation they niv hohlliiR will show up the Western 
Uniou. They dl.sci'imliuite attuinst the operators in every possible manner. 

I toll! the boys in ^■au(.■ouvel■ to ^et Moriarity at Vlctoi-ia to write his expe¬ 
rience np. I tlo not know the nilclress of Kil. Cimnibers, Imt I hearil he was in 
Winnipr-K. His riismissal onftiit to iie (tootl stufT, ns he was a tirst-ciass oper¬ 
ator and very steady. 

Fraternaily, yours, 


Hro. P. W. Foktrath. 

r. 0. JJux J0>, C. l\ R. 'm. Co., Xcison, IS. C. 


Vancot'vkr, It. ('„ Miii-ch nil,'). 

S. J. KoXEXKAiir, I. F., Chicayo, III. 


Dear .Sir Axn r.iiOTiiiai: I understand tiio industrial eominission will meet in 
Clileaso soon to probe the conditions of labor in tlie commercial telegrapli 
circles. 

I wish to inaltc the following statement: I went to work for the W. U. Tel. 
Co. at Chicago in Hie spring of ItllO. Sliortly after going to cvork for them 
1 was put on tlie Springfield wire and stayed, there until the latter part of 
May. 1911. When I resigned there, Mgr. Inman, of Springfield, sent me a 
message, saying, “ You have given us tlie he.st service we ever had on our 
Cliicago wire; wo are sorry to see you leave.” 

In .Tune, 1911, I came to Seattle for tiie same company, working there about 
tliree weeks, and was transferred to Siioknne. (hi March 15. 1912, I resigned, 
giving two weeks’ notice. Siient tivo weeks on my small fruit tract in the 
Yakima Valle.v, clearing and fencing .some land, then went to Seattle and ap- 
plleil for work witli the same comiiany. 

Tlie chief operator (Frank Morris) asked me if I had resigned at Spokane 
in good standing. I said yes. lie said, "All rigid; we need men here bad; go 
to work rigid now.” Two days aftm'wards Sniit. (leo. Hood saw mo working 
and ordered me discharged at once. I wont in to see Jir. Hood and asked him 
what Avas tlie matter tliat I cmild not work. lie says, “We can’t use you.” I 
asked lilni if my services at Npokane were satisfactory. He said, “Y'es; but 
we can’t use you under any elreumstances. I lane my instructions from 
‘ higher up.’ ” .\.s I left the building tliat night a frienii of mine said. “ Withers, 
yon had better go to Canada: yon are on the black list.” I can not divulge 
this friend’s name, as he is still an employee of the W. U. and might get him 
in trouble. 

I figured it out if I was on Hie lilaek list of tlie W. U., I certainly must 
he with tlie I’o.stal Telegraph Co., and It nearly broke my lieart to think .1 
must go to a foreign country to make a living for my family and finish paying 
for my home in Washington Slate. 

I came to Vancouver tlie early part of ,.\pril, 1912, and have been here ever 
since. I am receiving the'lilgliest salary I ever received from any commercial 
telegriipii comininy, hut I would only he too glad to come back to my country, 
which I love. If given an oijportunll.v to do so. 

The only thing 1 evm- done the W. U. could hold against me is I walked out 
in a peaceable strike in 1907, wliicli I considered an lionorahle tiling to do. 

When working in Spokane, Clias. Sims, Mr. Rrooks, and M. W. MeCandllsh 
were dismi.sseil in the fall of 1911. No reason given whatever; they presumed 
it was supposed membership in the commercial telegraphers’ organization. 

From what I can learn no such conditions ever exlsied on the Pacific coast 
until C. II. OauiH was appointed general superlriteiulent at San Francisco. 

I am willing to take oath that these statements are true. 

Yours, fraternally, 


H. W. Withers. 


During the summer of lOl.’I the United Press Associations liorrowed William 
Schwinger from the New York Postal oilice for vacation reliefs. When 
Schwinger was released by the United Press in October he returned to the 
Postal, but was deniwl reinstatement. Then he secureii a iMisItlon with the 
Western Union, but within a few days was informed that the Postal officials 
had .sent word that Schwinger was not reliable, and for this reason he was 
dlschargeil. 

In 1912, B. F. Ruppel and W. P. McKnlght (lult the Postal at Chicago in good 
standing and applied to the Western Union for work. The W. U. officials wrote 
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out a request to the Postal for tlu* record of these men, who were toW to come 
hack in an hour. When they returne<l they were informed tliiit the W. U. couhl 
not u.se them', altliough the company was sliort handed at that time. 

H. >1. Kelly, of New York, under date of March 26, 1912, writes: 

“ On or about September 17, 1911, I applied to the Postal Telegraph Co. for a 
position. I had a letter of introduction to Manager J. .1. Whalen, who ordered 
tlint I should be tested. I told Mr. Whalen tliat I hud not Ix'en telegraphing for 
some time. The test was satisfactory, and the apidicatioii blank was marked 
' lirst class.’ * 

“ Mr. Whalen then asked me if I n ils not among those who had been dismissed 
by the Western Ilidon in August, and I toid him that I was. Tlien I recounted 
my e.xperience with the W. U. oHi<'ials and said that I <lid not know even now 
wily I had been dismissed. Mr. M halen stated that although ho needed men 
at that time he could not employ me, inasmuch as I could not furnish i-eference 
from my last employiw. lie stated tlmt there were several otlicrs whom lie was 
forced to let go for tlie same reason, and mentioned that among those were 
G. II. Browning, C. K. Knight, aud one or two otliers.” 

Early in 1911, a Mrs. Hanson, of Itock Island, Hi., made application to Uie 
Western Union in Chicago for a position and stated in lier application that she 
was a member of the Coiiiiiiercial Telegrapliers’ Union of America. Superin¬ 
tendent J. F. Looney, of the I’ostal, wrote a letter to his manager at Itock 
Island under date of February 18, 1911, reading as follows: 

“ For your information. Former operator Miss Hanson has placed applii atioii 
witli the Western Union Telegi'apli Co., with a postscript tliat site i.s a member 
of tlie C. T. U. A., Chicago local.’ 

Paul Fausel, of Trenton, N. J., under date of April 20, 1910, writes: 

“A couple of weeks ago one of the Postal bo.vs put an application blank in a 
sealed envelope and addressed it to one of the Western Union operators. * « * 

Ill some manner the W. U. manager got the envelope, and it is not sure whether 
lie opened it or not. Anyway he got the application and promptly turned the 
matter over to his superintendent in Philadelphia, wltli the request tliat it be 
taken up with the Postal superintendent there. 'I’lie Postal superintendent came 
to Trenton aijd proceedi'd to haul ovi'r tlie coals every operator in the ollice.” 

W. N. Hickman, of Los Angeles, under dale of October 18, 1910, writes: 

“ I found tliat I was queered with all the railroads and could not obtain em¬ 
ployment with them.” (This was aftiA' lie had been discharged by the Western 
Union.) 

These excerpts are taken from letters written to us. They could be followed 
back year after year throughout tlie history of tlie telegrapti, but they are lii- 
ilicative of the methods used. Men are peremptorll.v discharged for any or no 
reason, ami tlien the deadly system of references and blackli.sting does tlie rest. 
Tlie companies demand two weeks’ notice from the telegraphers who seek to 
resign their positions and will blacklist Ihem for “quitting on short notice,” but 
they discharge their men wltliout a moment’s warning wlieuever they see lit to 
do so. 

In December, 1911, and early in 1912 about 40 men were discharged by the 
Western Union in Chicago for supposed union aliiliations. These men were 
unable to secure employment witli the Postal. Tlie same condition existed at 
that time in New York and nearly every large telegraphic center. 

Strihrit. —Constant and unremitting oppression « » * leads to strikes, 

etc.—Tliere have been tliree strikes nation wide in character as a result of the 
Western Union’s tactic.s, which have been emulated by tlie I’ostal. Tlie tirst 
strike, in 1870, lasted two weeks; the seciaid, in 188.8, lasted one month; while 
that of 1907 was of three months’ iluration. 


MoEtHEATH EXHIBIT. 

C. It. Johnaoii, Memphis.Contracted acute kidney trouble; over¬ 

work; dead. 

-Griffey, Memphis.Nervous wreck; overwork; -ndre chief. 

Con G. Bowen, Memphis.Fistula; constant sitting at key; dead. 

AVm. McKeever, Memphis.Chronic indigestion (irregular lunch. 

Bug Milos, Chicago.Piles; constant sitting; dead. 

Dan Martino, Memphis.Nenmus wreck; possibly mentally unbal¬ 

anced. 
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Joe WoUrum, Kansas City.Nervous wreck; suicide. 

A. W. Braun, Kansas City.Chronic kidney trouble; constant sitting. 

A. B. Thorgrimson, K. 0.Kidney trouble; blacklisted; driven out of 

tele^ph business. 

Two brothers named Green, Pittaburgli.. .Both suicided; mental trouble from over¬ 
work. 

W. Roper, San Antonio.Consumption; confinement; dead. 

Charles Hudson, Seattle.Consumption; confinement; dead. 

Louis Taylor, Denver from K. C.Consumption; conWnement; dead. 

W. Miller, Kansas City.Physical wreck; overwork; forced to quit 

the business. 

Buck Keeler, K. C.Consumption; nervous wreck; dead. 

\V. P. Wood, Texas...Bladder trouble; dead. 

Harry Murray, Tiffin, Ohio.Nervous wreck; overwork; dead. 

-Perry, K. C.Eyesight almost gone; overwork. 

Claud GilcSj K. C.Nenous wreck; called “nutty.” 

Joe Giles, K. C.Nerves shattered; overwork. 

Mrs. Joe Giles...Nerves shattered; ovenvork. 

James Burke, Detr<)it.Chronic bladder trouble; sitting constantly. 

John Burke, Detroit....Chronic bladder trouble; sitting constantly. 

S. A. Bernstein, Detroit..Nervous system ruined; overwork. 

George Eitemiller, Detroit.(dironic bladder trouble; ner\ es gone. 

George Bacon, St. Louis.Kidney trouble. 

JackMagill, Chicago..Kidney trouble; nerves gone. 

W. Dimviddio, St. Louis.Mental trouble; overwork, 

B. Howe, Detroit.Nerves shattered; bonus victim. 

Sam Mercer......Nerves shattered; bonus victim. 

E. C, Lyon, Kansas City.Nerves shattered; bonus victim. 

Clyde Tignor, Port Worth.Chronic bladder trouble. 

E. A. Randall, Detroit.Chronic indigestion; nerves gone. 

A. E. Harolson, Canada.Chronic stomach trouble. 

C. H. Brownaon, K. C.Telegraphers paralysis; bonus work. 

W. B. Roberts, K. C.Chronic indigestion; constant sitting; irreg¬ 
ular meals. • 

Thomas Everett, Detroit.Nervous wreck; overwork. 

Pat Kelly, Detrriit.CJironic bladder trouble. 

E. Howe, Detroit.Indigestion; stomach trouble; irregular re- 

Ikds. 

0. F. Hocker, Chicago.Stomach trouble; blacklisted; <Iriven out of 

business. 

T. A. Lyon, Kansas City.General breakdown; ovenvork; forced out 

of business. 

Bert Hall and Harry Hall, K. C.Same as Lyon. 

Milan W. Ru^ll, Chiti^o.. ..Forced into exile in Canada by black list; 

died of broken heart. 

Lindsey Campbell, Little Rock.Forced into Canada after lo.sing health from 

‘ overwork. 

Jimmy Johnson, New York.Nenmus wreck; disappeared. 

Roger Mullen, Chicago.. .Nervous wreck; died in hanic&s, 

Frank Donnelson, Chicago.Nervous wreck; died in harness. 

Tony Saunders, K. ('.Bladder trouble; con.stant work; dead. 

A1 Hughes, Chicago.Indigestion;general breakdown; overwork; 

irregular meal hours; dead. 

Mrs. Clay, Chicagd..Forced to undergo u.seles' operation by Chi¬ 

cago officials; complained to union; dis¬ 
charged; blacklisted. 

J. Blake, Detroit.Nervous wreck; became drug user after 

• • being driven on bonus system several 

years; found dead in New York; sup¬ 
posed suicide. 

James Nelson, .St. Louis.Nervous wreck; died in Chicago from over¬ 

work. 

S, D. Henderson, Detroit.Found dead in hotel at Detroit; thought 

suicide. 

William Kytes, Chicago.Consumption; overwork; irregular meals; 

in hospital; will die. 

Dudley Hamlin, Kansas City.Nervous prostration; overwork, hounded by 

petty chiefs; dead. 
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Al Githens, Missouri. 

Ed Corbett (Wanderer). 

Jack McNavin, Cincinnati. 

Frank McNavin, Memphis. 

Johnny Walker, Chicago. 

Jack Striebling, Cleveland. 

W. I. Hull, Memphis...*. 

McLaren Campbell. 

Ed. H. Thompson. 

William Holland. 

H. V. D. St. Clair. 

II. L. Crawford. 

Frank Kelly. 

S. Henderson. 

Win. II. MiUhell. 

W. M. Hannon. 

Mitt Pope. 

J. A. McDonald. 

C. C. Hanes. 

Ed. McMinn.. 

Jos. Crawford. 

Thos. Hanley. 

-- Dumm. 

George C. Williams. 

T. J. St. John. 

E. T. Locey. 

11. M. Graham. 

Wm. Lowrv. 

G. W. Teeter. 

Ed. Fitzpatrick. 

Al Hughes. 

Clyde Tignor. 

Herman Hokelrath. 

W. Vi. Moon. 

W. S. Shearer. 

Thomas Hamilton. 

■—-Pickering. 

William Wilkerson, Kansas City 

-Redman, Kansa.s City_ 


-Westcott, Memphis 

Stanley Croas, Memphis.., 

Ixiu Sharp, Memphis. 

Baubien, Detroit. 


Harry Ijambert, Kansas City. . . 
George Lambert, Kansas City... 


..Deranged; killed by train; overwork. 

..“Nutty"; worked 12 to 20 hours day; 
incurable. 

. .Nervous wreck; died in New 'i'ork. > 

. .Stomach trouble; nervous wreck; dead. 

..Complete wreck; hard worker for W. U.; 
dead. 

..Nervous wreck: died from worry. 

..Hounded by W. U. account union affilia¬ 
tions; euicide. 

. .Run down by train; thought to have com¬ 
mitted suicide account of conditions. 

. .Bladder trouble; unable to answer nature. 

. .Kidneys and nerves deranged; chronic. 

. .bpine trouble; al.wess of bladder account 
of long hours; unable an.swer nature. 

.-F.yes permanently impaired; long hours, 
poor light. 

..Partial paralysis of bowels and urinal 
organs. 

. .Briglit’.s di.sease and heart trouble. 

. .Hip and knee became useless, being in one 
posture long hours. 

..Kulnev trouble and heart weakne.s.s. 

..General debility; heart failure; dropped 
dead. 

. .Atropliy of rectum; sitting in oiut po,sition 
long hours. 

. .Kiilney congestion (chronict; long hours; 
could not answer nature. 

. .De.spondeney, account conditions: com¬ 
mitted suicide. 

..Insanity from overtaxation; eommitted 
suicide. 

. .Nervoirs debility; nervous .strain; long 
hours. 

.•.Consumption; went to Arizona and died. 

. .Chronic indigestion: liver trouble. 

. .(dironic intestinal disturbance. 

.. Nervous debility; liver trouble. 

. .(ieneral weaknes.s; piles. 

. .tienerally run down; resort to drugs. 

.. Nervous debility; weak kidneys. 

. .General breakdown. 

.. Died of heart failure. 

. .Nei vous debility. 

. .Despiaident; committed suicide. 

. Went into conaumption; died. 

.. Ilar^h'uing of heart; dropped dead in office. 

.. Despondent; committea suicide, 

. .Heart and nerves; dropped dead in office. 

. .Consumption superinducod by long hours; 
irregular relicG, etc. 

..Almost totallv blind friiin overwork made 
neces.sary by small salary and large 
family; suicide expected. 

..Nervous trouble; mind affected fronr fast 
work, constant strain; dead. 

..Nervous breakdown; indige.stion; dead. 

. .General breakdown; overwork; dead. 

. .Died of a broken heart at his retirement by 
the W. U. after 48i years of faithful 
Borvice. 

..Conaumption, brought on by long hours; 
overwork; insanitary office conditions. 

. .General nervous breakdown from over¬ 
work and persecution by W. U. for union 
affiliations. 
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Ben D<nigherty, Kansas City..A young boy of exceptional ability driven 

by petty chiefs who refused him proper 
remuneration for his service until ac¬ 
quired telegiaphcrs paralysis; practically 
a nervous wreck. 

—■— St. Amour, Cleveland .. .Nervous breakdown; overwork. 

The foregoing list is respectfully submitted to the Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations as part of testimony given by me at the hearingsin Chicago, HI., in April, 
1915. » 

I have avoided as far a.s possible giving names of men who are still compelled to 
eke out an exi.stence i n the employ of the.se slave drivers, knowing that upon publica¬ 
tion of their name.s they would be discharged by the corporations. 

Resp<>ct fully, 

Con H. McElreath. 


SHEIMPTON EXHIBIT. 


CONTINTATION OF StATESIEXT ItKAl) IIY MK. B. F. SIIKIMPTON. 


“‘The only chiinges iiiiide were iuereusos, not decrenses; and the salaries 
are as high as ever have l>een paid before.’ 

“ I rely with implicit confidence upon the truth of this statement, and the 
action of tliis company will he governed accordingly. tVe can permit no com¬ 
bination nor orgnid/.atiou of men to dictate to us wlio or liow many i)ersons wo 
shall employ for the, transtiction of our business. We approve of the action of 
Mr. JIumford. 

“ Very respectfully, etc., 


“ O. II. Pai.mer.” 


In direct conirndietion of tlie statement of Agent Mumford at San Fran¬ 
cisco, accepted and lndorse<l by the executive of the company, let us hear what 
an uidnteresteil authority has to say witli reference thereto. The San Fran¬ 
cisco correspondent of the New York Herald, after ])ersonal investigation, 
raailetl to his paper the report, which I will rend, dated January 3, 1870. and 
put>iislied in the New York Herald on January 13, 1870. 1 Inay say that this 
report was mailed—not oidy because of the interruption to tlie wires, but be¬ 
cause the Western I'nion agent at San Francisco had attem])ted to prevent tlie 
Herald's correspondent from wiring a brief statement when tlie strike first 
occurred: 

“Somewhere about tlie 20tli of last month .several of the emplo.vees of the 
Western I'nion Telegraph Co. received nolice from tlie su|)eriiitendeiit of tlio 
intention of the company to reduce their salaries 10 per cent, the reduction to 
iroinnience from tlio 1st of December. One of Hie oiierators so notifieil called 
on .Mr. Gamble and pointeil out to him Hie Injustice of reducing their salaries 
for that month, of wliich tiiey liad already worked the best part. Shortly 
after notice was given that the reductions would not be pul in force until Hie 
1st of January. On the 28tli of December a petition, slgiiisl by nearly all the 
o|K>rulor.s employed in Hie Sail l''raiKisco olliee, was presented to Mr. Mumford, 
the managing agent, asking him to permit the salaries to remain at the old 
ligiire.s. This Mr. Mumford'seenied to coii.sent to, but it was only in seeming, 
for on the 1st of January notice was given to all the operators but two that 
their salaries woyld be reduced to .jtllo per iiionth, the preilous average of all 
the salaries being .8120. On this anotlior petition was drawn up, signed by 
all the oiierator.s, including the two whose salaries had not heeii reduced, and 
presented to Mr. Jluinford. Immediately on its presentation Mr. Mumford 
gave orders to have the salariej of the two who hud been excepted cut down 
to the level with the fest. This made them indignant and they refibsed to work 
on such terms, rvhereupon they were at once discharged. Tlie other operators 
took sides with them and refused to work. 

“ The news of the San Francisco strike was flashed to Sacramento, Gold 
Hill, Virginia City, and all the principal ofllces throughout the State. The 
Sacramento operators were addressed by Mr. Gamble, the general superin¬ 
tendent, and all of Hieni were asked to pledge their word.s of honor not to 
Indorse the San Francisco operators. They asked a couple of days to see the 
striking operators and hear their side of the story. This was pereinptorlly 
refused by Mr. Gamble, but he agreed to allow them to consult by telegraph 
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with those In San Francisoo, on condition that he v.-ns allowed to stand hy and 
listen to what was said. This prop<»sltlon was declined by tlie Sacramento op¬ 
erators, upon which Mr. Gamble (tave them 15 minutes to make up their minds 
whether they would do ns deslre<l or be at once dismissed. They did nor take 
half tlint time to come to a conclusion, but unanimou.sly declderl it their fixed 
determination to stand by their hretliren in San Francisco, wiiei'cupon they 
were immediately notified tliat their services were no ionm’ ncedeil. Tiiis 
left only the chief oiCTator and manager to do all the work of the office—a 
work that requires tne services of 9 or 10 first-class oiawators to la'rform. 
News was soon after received from Virginia City, Iteno, and other points giv¬ 
ing accounts of a somewhat similar state of affairs and notifying tlie superin¬ 
tendent that those offices would be closed until the matter was satisfactorily 
scitied. 

" The state of affairs here is more easily imagined tlian described. Nearly 
all of the offices are left with none hut boys to work tlie wires. No mining 
reports from Nevada; no Associated I’ress dlsiiatches from tlie Hast; no gold 
quotations from New York to guide tlie bankers and broker.s; in fact, all 
felegrapb business bi'ouglit to a standstill, and all for a paltry few hundred a 
month, and at a time, too, wlien tlie company is without opposition and is 
dally increasing its business. 

“ I have given you tlie true statement of tlie whole troulile, liaving received 
it from the operators tliemselves—not iiieiely from one, liut from all; for I 
called on them at their ns,seiiihly room, and was tliere shown the notices in. 
writing received by them severally of tlie reductions in their wages; also the pe¬ 
titions signed by tliem and presented to Mr. Mumford.” 

Following tlie refusal of the executive ollicers of the Western Union to in 
any way interfere with tlie iiction of tlie San l'’rancis(!o agent in rediuang 
salaries and dl.smi.sslng operators for protesting against smli reduction, tlie 
Telegraphers’ Protective 1-eague ollicially lailed a general strike, wliich was 
very effective at tlie beginning. However, tlie lack of means of quick and easy 
<ommunicatlou between the widely scattered strikers prevented the success 
of tlie strike in one section lieing known in otliers. Tlie company, witli all the 
wires of tlie country at their disposal, on the otiier hami, quickly spread broad¬ 
cast tlie least sign of weakness at any point; and tliroiigli iis quasi control of 
the press many misrejiresentatioiis were printed in all parts of the country. 
'The.se tactics on tlie part of tlie company gradually weakeniHl the ranks of 
the striking telegraphers, and on .Tanuary 18, 1870, tlie strike was ollicially 
declared off. 

In returning to work the operators were not only coniiielled to accept lower 
salaries, hut were forced to si.gn an oath lliat they would not rcattlliato with 
any union. 

During the strike some of tlie newspapers supportiHl I lie telegraphers. 
I'ermlt me to read what the .Tamestowii fN. V.) Democrat of .lanuary Ig, 1870, 
says in .speaking of the Western Union and its lailicies: 

"It has been a monoiioly of the most rigorous kind. It lias exacted ex¬ 
orbitant prices from the iieople for .sending their messages. It lias been 
nlggardiy as an employer. It has watered its stock repeatedly and then main¬ 
tained the hlgli tariff so as to make dividends on the watered stock.” 

I would also call your attention to tins* editorial remark in the New Y’ork 
Herald of .lanuary 13, 1870, regarding the strike: 

“Now, what is tlie cause of all this commotion and all lids disruption in one 
of the most Important elements of our business and social relations? It may 
be exidalned in a few words. It is the result of tlie gra.si»ing rapacity and 
unbridled tyranny of one of the nio.st gigantic monopolies tliat ever over¬ 
shadowed enterprise in the civilized world—the Wesleni Union Telegraph Co.” 

The next effort of the telegraphers to organize was put fortli in 1875, when 
tlie nucleus of an organization known as tlie»Telegrapliers’ Protective Union 
was formed at Chicago, the headquarters being later transferred to New York. 
The telegraphers generally, however, unmindful of the fact tliat— 

ITe that Imposes an oath mnkos it, 

Not he that lor couvouiouce lakes it, 

considered that they were morally bound to adhere to their pledges not to join 
any organization of their fellowcrnftsmeii, and the new union made slow 
progress. The company recognized this, and either to test its judgment, or to 
throw down tlie gauntlet and force another strike, put into effect in 1876 a 
general reduction in salaries. This reduction represented a 5 per cent decrease 

38810°—S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 10-31 
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to those recclTlns less than $100 per inoBth. 10 per cent to those recetrlng $100 
ami muler ?12-'>. anti l.l per cent to those receiving .$125 or more. Of conrsev 
this hit the iiianegcrs. assistsnts, etc., prettv hard, but that wiw soon remedied 
by creating a higher grade and moving the oftietals all up one grade, where they 
received their old salaries with a slightly different title. The reason assigned 
by tile company for tltis reduction was that the telegraphers’ salaries were 
too high. They were recriving $85 to .$115 per month before the decrease. 
Wliatever the motive of the company may h.ave been In this general re¬ 
duction, the ofltcers of the new organization of the teiCgraphers believed it 
to be It nroveinent to force a strike and destroy tlie union. They, therefore, 
urged tin? meuilfcrship to refrain fioni radical action at that time, continue the 
work of organization, ami hide their time with the prospect of later recovering 
tlie loss. Tlio rank and flio, wliile Iieediiig the counsel of their ollicer.s, were 
dissatisfied with tlieir action and felt that thi.s show of evident weakness would 
encoiiriige the Western I’nion to combat the organization iiwre vigorously than 
Ijcforc. As a result tlie Telcgraplicrs’ I’roti'clive Union faljol to reach that 
stage in its career where it might Iiave aeiinired the strength to approacli the 
eomiKiny for Increases or better conditlon.s. The union gradually witliered 
iiway. In 1878 further rednction.s In salaries were made—in most cases 10 
per cent. 

The telegrnplK'ra' next effort at organization occiirreil in 1881, and by tlie 
midfile of 1883 had culminated in a very formidable union called tlie Brother- 
laxvl of Telegraiiliei’s. under the auspices of the Knights of Labor. This organi¬ 
zation hold a coiiveiition in Chicago in JIarcii. 18.83. at which a hilt of grlev- 
nnet's was drniMi up and submitted to ail the subordinate units of the brother- 
liood for action. The district asseniiilies almost unaiiiinonsly confirmed the 
grievances and autliorize<i tlie executive examnittee of the brotherhood to pre¬ 
sent to the company a petition for the remedying of the same, together with a 
reqtH'.st for a 15 per cent increase in salaries. The maxitnnra salary in New 
York had by this time lieen redined to $100 per month, while the minimum 
Iiad tieen forecfl down to around $40. 

In accordaine with tlie expressed desire of the district a.ssemhiie.s, the execu¬ 
tive eomiiiittee on .luty 10. 1.8.83. presented tlie I'ollowing petition to the We.stern 
Union: 

T'kntu.m. Office, 

BBormcKiKKa) of TEm.ii.iriiFii.s of the Uxiteo St.ites and C.vnada. 
Thomas T. Eckert, E.sq., 

Hciicnil l/oip/i/cr iiiiii Ai'liiiii Prc-iUlrnt 

I'nion TtUijraiih Co., Xcw York. 

Sir: The undersigned, tlie executive lioiinl of the Brotlieriiooil of Teleg- 
rnpliers of tlie United .Slates and Uiiiiada, in accordance witli iri.striictioiis from 
that body, resiiei-tfully iietifion yonr favoratde consideration of the following 
ineiiiorinl emlxulying the desires of all elas.si-s of eiiiployei’S in tlie service of the 
Weslern Union Telegraph <lo.: 

Section 1. Believing tliat niaii's |>liysical and iiieiital welfare retpiires that at 
least one da.v in seven he accorded liiiii I'or rest and recreation, we reiiuest the 
total aliolition of .Sunday work as a coiiiptil.sory duty uiiles.s t'onipen.satixl as 
extra service. ' 

Sec. 2. Ttiat eiglit Iioiirs sliall coiistiliile a day's wurk and seven lioiirs a 
night’s work. 

Sec. 3. Both sexes sliall receiie einial |);ij' for (s|iia! work. 

Set. 4. That a universal increase of 15 per ix-iit on all salaries now paid lie 
granted. 

u.xEiiE.x’s interests. 

Section 1. That eigiit hours shall constitute a regular day’.s work and that 
compensation at the rate of two days’ pay be allowed for all Sunday work; 
that the lowest .salary shall be $65 per month, and for heliiers $50; that the 
duties of lineinen lie confined .solely to tlieir legitimate work, 

W H E.I TSTONE I NTEIlESTS. 

Sectios 1. That tlie salaries of first-class Wheatstone operators he Increnseil 
to $75 per month and secoud-cla.ss oi)erator.s to $60 per month and tliat they 
receive tlie 15 i>er cent increase askisl for Jlorse oiierator.s. 
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Skc. 2. That the working hours of Wheatstone 
Worse otierators. 

A reply at the earliest possible nioineut soliciteil. 
Very respectfully 


operators 1)0 the same as 


EiTGKNK O’t'ONNOU. 

Chairman. 

Moetimkk D. Shaw, 

Sevrctarii. 
.Tohm Oami'iikm., 

RonEKT Ewing, 

Harry \V'. Orr, 

Roger .T. Miri,i.i:N-, 
Joseph II. Ford, 

Executive Board. 


The company refused to recognize the coniinittee. It made no written reply, 
hut demandeil verbally of the coumiittec that it furnish the company with 
the names of all its employees represented by the committee. The committee, 
reaitzlng that tiiis would mean the locking out of its membersliip in the employ 
of the Western Union, wisely refuseil to comply. Tlie committee, having been 
endowet] with thi‘ power to call a strike if the company refusal to concede the 
demands of their employei^s, decided to exeri-ise tlie iiower it held when con¬ 
vinced that the comiiany, l)y preparing for sucii a contingency, meant to ignore 
the petition. The .strike being scheilnled for noon Jtdy 1!>. 1fiS3, it was deter¬ 
mined to present the company another opportunity to open negotiations, and 
the follou lug note was deilvered to Mr. Eckert iit 9 a. in. on the 19th: 

New York, .Tali/ tO, I8H3. 

Gen. T. T. Eckert, New York. 

Sir: On Stonday, the 16th instant, a committee of telegraphers submitted to 
your consideration a petition intrusteil to tliem for presentation to you by 
the UrotherhoiMl of Telegraphers. You expressi'd your doubts tis to the 
authority of that committee to speak for the employees of your comiiany and 
have failed to resixmd to that petition. Your letter to R. C. Clowry, general 
superintendent, discloses to the public the fact that you were Informed of the 
nature of your employee*’ grievances before they were presented. I'ndi'r ordi¬ 
nary circumstances it would require bat a short time to arrive at a conclusion 
as to what stops you would take, but, knowing as we did that this matter had 
been thoroughly discussed long before we waited upon you, it was not unrea¬ 
sonable to ask an earl.v reply. It is due to the interests you represent, to our 
organization, and particularly to the general public, that this matter be 
speedil.v adjusleil and that tlie rcsponsiiiility of any future action ina.v rest 
where it properly belongs. It is with an earnest desire for tlie harmonious 
settlement of dltllcultles and regard for the social and business interests of the 
people that we send this last aripeal for tlic recognition of the rights and 
redress of the grievances of your employees. 

Very resiiectfully, 

•Toiin Oampbei.i,. 

District Master Workman. 

• 

No response to this appeal was made by tlie company's oflicials, and at 12 
o’clock, July 19, 1883, a general strike of the telegrapliers went into elTcct. 

Mr. Brooks testltied before tills commi.s.siou, I believe, that the mi'n in 1SS3 
demanded recognition of their union, wliicli the company refused, ami intl- 
inateil that it was upon this point that the strike hin.geil. If any demand for 
the offlclal recognition of the Brotlierliood of Telegrapliers as an organization 
<an be found in the comiiiunleatlons submitted, or in tla' utterances of the 
olllcers of the brotlierhooil, I have failed to discover it. 

The reductions in .salaries in 1870, 1876, and*lS78, together with the opera¬ 
tion of the “sliding scale,” tliat is, replacing, say, a $100 man, wlien he vacatisl 
a position, with a $90 man, had lirouglit tlie maximum salary at New York 
down from $118 In 1806 to $100 at the time of this general strilie in 1883. The 
minimum had dwindled from $100 to less than $30. According to a statement 
made by Superintendent Humstone of the Western Union at New York .lust 
prior to the strike, “ Tlie pay of operators ranges from $2.5 per month for boys 
and lieglnners to $1(K) a month for the best men. Tliere are few who get the 
highest figure. The average, as near as I can say .just now, is about $7.5 per 
month for male operator.s. The pay of girls and women ranges from $25 to 
$60 or $05 a month. 1 sliould say the average is about $-10. About 25 per cent 
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of tlio oiTorators are women.” A eensus taken by the Brotherhood of Telegra¬ 
phers <lis<'lose<l an average wage of f.54.43 per mouth for commercial telegra¬ 
phers In tile I'nlteil States. 

OoiisUlerlng these figiu'es In connection .with the iietition of the brotherhood, 
I would like to ask where any unreasonub'lenea.s on the part of the telcgrapher.s 
is apparent? It certainly .seems to me that the men were asking but a slight 
restoration of what had been filched from them by a greedy coriwratlon that 
was paying a very high rate of dividends on an actual Jnvestinent. 

The strike was terininateil at the end of 30 days, when the strikers gave up 
hope of winning. It ended in the same orderly fa.shlon that marked Its genesis. 
While the company, through its press agents, maligned the .strikers all through 
the fracas, they were vindicated at the close of the strike by one of the greatest 
neuspapers in the country. I will road from an editorial appearing in that 
paper, the New York Herahl, August 18, 1883: 

“ 'The strike of tlie telegraphers has come to a formal and, so to speak, olli- 
cial end. 

“ The strikers have conducted themselves well. If wires were cut or dls- 
idjled no sin'li bad and criminal work has been traced to them, and It Is proper 
to hold them guiltless of lawlessness. The strike became the occasion of a 
good deal of foolish and undemocratic writing in newspapers, which rushed to 
the .side of the cmployeis and against the employed, some journals even going 
so far a.s to sngge.st that laws be adopted to prohibit strikes by telegraph and 
railroad oiatrators. TIio discussion wldcli tbe.so extraordinary propositions 
cnu.sed has done no harm, except to those who showed tliemselves the super- 
serviceable supi)orters of powerful corporations. 

“ The .strikers et idently ovei-esllmated their own strength and endurance. 
They thought that the telegraph companies could not get on without them. 
3’he.v forgot that tlie Americttn people adapt themselves with singular roadlnes.s 
to the most incotivenient changes, and did not fore.sce that the public, finding 
the telegra])h no longer able to serve it, at once took to transacting a large 
part of Its busines.s by mail, thus helping tlie companies to resist their striking 
workmen by lessening their business.” 

I also desire to quote an editorial from the same paper on August 22, 1883: 

“ Dr. Norvin Gri'cn is the iiresldent of tlie IN’estern linion Telegraph Co., a 
corporation that has reiently exiierienced much trotttde with Its employee.s. 
The striking operators were compelled to yield, and there has btam some curi¬ 
osity regarding tlie policy whicli the Western Union would adopt toward those 
whom it reemployed. Dr. Green was recently Interviewed on this point, and 
his ansner may be regarded ns in a manner ollicial. ‘ I sympathize,’ be said, 
• with the strikers for the sad mistake they have made, and there will be no 
jiunishment meted out to them.’ 

“ He is also reported to have said : ‘.\s I told Gen. Kikert this afternoon, the 
several hundred.s of thousands of dollai's whi< h lane been lost in the strike I 
regard to bo the best financial Investment maile by the company. Hereafter 
Gen. Kckert tells me, that be will get one-third more work out of a man for 
a day’s scrvice.s, and the economy of sucli a step will retrieve the loss in less 
than six months.’ 

“.N'o punishment! One-third more work daily out of tlie strikers! All 
lossm caused by the strike to be taken out of the operators! 

“ .Nor is tills the only expression of ids .sympathy. Kvtu-y operator taken 
back by thi.s merciful and forgiving corporalion, of which he is the president, 
must sign, it seems, the following: 

“ • I, ----, of-, in consideration of my present reemployment 

by the AVestern Union ’Telegrapli Co., hereliy promise and agrt-e to and with 
(he said company that I will forthwith abandon any and ail membershij), con¬ 
nection, or afliliatlon with any organization or society, whether secret or open, 
which in anywise atbunpts to regulate the condition of my service or the. pay¬ 
ment therefor, while in the employment now undertaken. 

“‘And I do hereby further agree that I will, while in the employ of .said 
company, render gooil and faithful service to the Ix'st of my ability and will 
not in anywise renew or reenter upon any relations or membership whatsoever 
in or wltii any such oi-ganization or society. 

“ ‘ Dated-, 1883. 


[seal.] 


‘(Signed) 

" ‘(Address) 


“ ‘Accepted for the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

U t ■ , 


Huperintendent' ” 
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The United States Senate Coinniittee on Ednentlon and I.abor was nt that 
time Investigating Industrial relations as your honorable body Is doing to-day, 
and it held hearings on the telegraphers’ strike. Senator Blair, the chairman 
of the committee, said In summing up, addressing Dr. Norwln Green, president 
of the Western Union: 

“The operators who came here and testlfieil almost invariahly stated that 
for a long period of years there lias been a constant reduction of salaries going 
on, and this while their efilclency was increasing, and their hours of labor, in 
many cases, were nlsR Increasing and more money was being maile by the com¬ 
pany. They also said that a great many Individual apiilicatlons aiid applica¬ 
tions of bodies of operators by petition had been made directly to the company 
for an increase of compensation, and I think tlie testiinon.v was that univer¬ 
sally, without a single exception, their applications had been Ignored, and, 
therefore, they claimed that tliey bad to strike in order to secure even atten¬ 
tion from the company. And, now that you have your own way ahmit It, I 
wish you would just come up and give those boys more money.” Dr. Green 
and his company ignored the plea of the Senator just as they had ignored the 
pleas of their telegraiihers. 

It will be seen that the Al'estern Union has always treated Its employees in 
the same manner; and, while Mr. Brooks may personally hold certain opinions 
that he has expressed bi'fore this coimnission, his .statement that the Western 
Union refused to deal with the Gommercial Telegraiihers' I'nion of tlu" present 
day becatise it has been ii responsibly ollicereil or constituted is, in my judgment, 
mere poppy-cock. The Western Union has always declined to deal with its em¬ 
ployees collectiiely and has never dealt justly or considerately with them 
individually. 

Testimony before the Blair committee showed that salaries in Omaha in 
1873 ranged nt .$100 per nionlh and in 1.SS.3 at .$80 per month; in Niov Orleans 
they were $135 in 1873 and $80 In 1883; in Itichmond, Va., .$115 in 1873 and 
.$80 and less In 1,883. 

Uollowing the strike in 1883 Ihe Weslern Union, true to the threat of Gen. 
Eckert, did require more work of its telegraphers. Their elliciency since that 
time has Increased marvelously. 'I'he Introduction of the typewriter in the 
tai'ly nineties greatly increased their capacity. For presswork the typewriter, 
in connection with th# adopliou of wind is known as the riiilliiis cisle, has 
increased their caiiacity very largeVi’. The I’hillips code is a system of ab¬ 
breviations, of which 1 submit a few samples; “f ” represents “of the"; “ xn,” 
"constitution”; “ ckx,” “coimiiitted suicide”; “ Scot us,” "Supreme Court of 
the United States.” The use of this code means that, while the sender trans¬ 
mits the contraction, the receiver translates it in his mind and transcribes the 
full text. A speed of 50 or 00 words per mimile can be averaged with the use 
of the code, where only 30 or 10 is attainahle without it. 

When the typewriters were introduced Ihe telegraphers were forced to iiro- 
vide them at their own expimse. and still are comiielled to do so by the Po.stal 
Telegriqih Co. The We.stern Union recently installed typewriters at the com- 
paiiy's expense. Ahout lO.OiX) macliines were purcha.sed, I understand, at a 
cost of ahout $35 each. 

The defeat of tin* strikiu's in 18.83 annihilated their organization. Between 
that time and the formation of the pre.sent organization, in 1902, various efforts 
at reorgiinization were attempted by the telegraiihers, but the “ ironclad,” ns it 
is called, which those who relumed to the service of the company after the 
1883 strike, as in the case id' 1870, were compelled to sign, operated as a 
eheck against the re-forination of Ihe union for Ihe reason Jhat most of those 
who slgneil It considered themselves morally obligeil to abide by Its terms. At 
Ihe .same time the eternal vigilance of the company made it possilile for them 
to detect the various movements in their incipicney, which always resultetl In 
the Immediate discharge of anyone found to be couneeted or suspected of being 
connected with sueh on undertaking. * * 

Even In 1902, when our organization was inaugurated, the M'estern Union 
discharged conshU'rable numbers of men all over the country. At that time, 
however, the Influence of .lohn W. Maekay, the founder and up to the time of 
his death, in 1901, the president of the Postal Telegraph Co., had not been 
entirely eliminated from the affairs of that company, and It did not oppose our 
efforts to organize. John Maekay was a vei'y fair-minded man, and, I believe, 
had he lived the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union would have had a working 
tigreement with the Postal that would have prevented the strike of 1907 against 
the Western Union, extending to the Postal. 

I might say In this connection, that It is my belief that the Postal and 
Western Union were on very good terms about the time of the general strike 
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of the telegraphers In 1907. There i.s anite a breach between the two concerns 
at the present time, but it occurred after the strike, when the American Tele¬ 
graph & Telephone Co. formed its alliance with the Western Union. Tliat the 
Postal had this same Idea of amalgamation with the A. T. & T. In mind for 
itself is evidenced by its accumulation of the telephone stock, which it promptly 
(lisjxiaed of when that company aligned itself with Western Union. 

Going back to the inception of the present organization—tlie Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America—and the ixilicy of tlie Wi'stern I'nion toward 
it: As I stated, tlie Western Union discharged hundreds or men tliroughout the 
i-ountry for affllintlon with tlii.s union when its formation began in 1902, and 
it continuerl to oppose the organization with sucli tenacity that at no time until 
the spring of 1907 did we have a large percentage of that company's employee.s 
on our memlan'sliip rolls. Jlr. Itrooks has stated tliat tlie coiiipaiiy did lait an¬ 
tagonize their employees in their efforts to organize in 1907; Hint the policy 
of the coniiiany seemed to cliatige, or did cliaiige. Now. the fact of the matter 
is that the company did opiiose tills move on tlic ptirt of tlieir telegraphers ami 
discharged some of them in New York and Cliicago, and, I ladieve, other 
places. Those discliarged at ('liicago constituted an organizing coniniittee that 
had been at work quietly for st'veral wiaiks. Tlie disiiil.ssal of tlicse men .stirred 
up sucli a clamor all over the country that the company, in the face of the 
20 to 60 per cent increa.se in rates it was inaugurating, feared the wrath of 
public opinion that a strike would engender. The discharged men at Cliicago 
were reinstated; and tlie work or organization coutinucil among tlie telegi'a- 
pher.s. Sixni tliereafter tlie 10 per cent increase in salaries, nii'iitioned tiy Mr. 
Brooks, was granted. Of course the comiiaiiy coalil easily aiTord to give tlieir 
employees a lilllo of their increased iiieonie resniliiig from tlic raise ia rates; 
iind it lias always been iny oiiinioa tliat tlie to ix‘r cent granted tlicni was 
simply a sop calculated to stem the tide of organization. 

The Western Union tiegan almost immediately after the granting of lliis in¬ 
crease a cuiiipai.gn of recovery throngli the old relialile sliding scale. Union 
men were di.scriiiiliiated against, as in the case of tlie cliiefs at Chicago, wliu 
were offered an additioiini In per (s'lit increase if tia'.v would withdraw from 
the uiiiiai. Tliose who did were given ilie additional 1.7 per cent, wliile tliose 
who refused were denied tlie 1.5 per cent. Tlicrc were inniimcnililc minor grim- 
nnees tliat neeiled ad.in.slnient, wliicli (he coniiiaiiy sitowed no iiitontion of 
remedying. It showisl no desire lo deal with the ctiosen representatives of its 
em|iloyees. 'j'fiero were evideiicc.s tliat tlie c,\ci'Utive oliicials of tlic coiiipany 
were being doceivisl liy tlieir sulioniiiiates as to tlie ri'al .strength of ttie organi¬ 
zation, and it was finally decided tliat a sliow of luniilicrs must he made. To 
this end, the .strike at San Uraiicisro was agreed upon; and tlic eycciitivc com¬ 
mittee, sitting at New York, dispatched I’resident tsinall to tlie coast for tliat 
piiriiosc. Tlirough IIk' traitorous work of a iiiaii naniisl nciiiarest. wlio had 
been acting as sort of private secretary and valet to Pri'sident Small, tlie 
YVesterii Union oincials wer<“ap|>rised of Sinall's iiiissioii. Y'ou will oliserve that 
ITesIdent Clowry's agreement witli Ur. Neill was dated .lane 20, 1967, and that 
the strike in San Fraiii'lsi'o .was Ciilleil on tlie 2l.st. This strike would have 
occurred on tlie 20tli laid not President Siiiail, contrary to tlie instructions of 
the executive committee, stopped off at Cliicago en route to .see his wife who 
was .sick at the time. It is my otiini'oii Unit the company, knowing tlic iiiglit 
tliat President Siiiall left New Y'ork just wlicn tlic striki' was .sclicduled to take 
place, timed its negotiations witli Dr. Neill in sucli a way tliat they would cul- 
iiiinuie but an liour or two before tlie .strike. Wliile the Clowry-Neill agree¬ 
ment was tlie greatest ciaicc.sslon tlie ll'esterii Union ever made to its em- 
liloyees, the document was replete with (‘tiulvocntioiis and evasions. “If" 
was its pretlominating cliaracterlstie. Tlic operators know—and knew that 
Col. Clowry knew—tliat tliere were no “ifs” aliout tlie matters referred to 
in that matter in the .ii,gi’eeiiient,«iiad most of them felt tliat the company in 
Iiroposing the agreement were .simply marking time In a crisis. Between the 
nltraconservative East and tlie ultraradleal West was tlie great Internieiiiate 
mass of thinkers who, tlirough years of experience with tlie Western Union’s 
deceit and hypocrisy, considered Ool. Clowry’s words an insult to tlieir Intel- 
Ilgenre. They were expecting deeds, not words, and rebelletl. While, on Its 
face. It would aiipear that the telegraphers bolted an agreement, it must be 
considered that Deputy President Konenkamp was given but a few hours In 
whieli to act, and Unit those few iiours were aImo.st wholly consumed in nn 
endeavor on his part to secure the sanction of President Small to tlie signing 
of the agreement. Had Mr, Konenkamp been granted three or four days In 
which to learn the sentiment of the Western Union employees as a whole, I am 
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fully convlnceil in my own mind that he would never have put his signature In 
that document. 

The details of the strike and what has followed has l)een or will he fully 
covered by others nnd I shall not impose upon your time further in regard 
thereto. 

I wish to refer briefly to some of the testimony given here. First, as an 
instance of the Western Union’s system of rewarding its faithful servants, or 
rather its nonrewarding, I would inll your attention to the testimony of Presi¬ 
dent Clarlton, wherein^ he state.s that he entered tlie service of the Western 
Union—his first experience in the telegraph huslne.ss—in December, 1910, His 
.salary in the po.sltion he now holds is ,$35,000 jx-r anmtm, while Vice President 
lirooks, who, as he testilitHl, lias hecn in the service of the company since 1871, 
in almost every capacity, receives Imt one-third that amount. Verily, It ap¬ 
pears that not only the ot)erator.s hut the vice president Is underpaid, ilr. 
i’rooks has forgotten more alumt the telegraph business than Mr. Carlton will 
ever know, yet the board of ilirectors, representing the linancial Interests, 
supersedes Mr. Brooks with a man wlio has s]Hut ids life in otiier pursuits. 
Stilt the company would stir tlie amliitlons of tlio mere operator with that 
lime-worn phrase, “There’s always room at tlu' lop for tlie riglit man.’’ 

Mr. Carlton prates of “a representative liody of competent employees of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co." as an organization with wliich his company 
might deal. I ask, liow can such an organization he created when the com¬ 
pany opposes with its dlscliarging and black-listing power every effort of its 
telegraphers to form sucli an organization? Such argtiments, in view of the 
historical facts in the case, are hypocritical to .say the least. Iwt the Western 
Union remove tlie embargo against organization among its emiiloyees and the 
latter will form a responsible union witliin it surprisingly .short time. The 
forming of such an association at this time would iucliale many of the veterans 
of ]iM)7, men of expmieuce in union matters, who could be relied upon for 
gtsKl counsel; but defer reorganization for anollicr dwade and the union that 
will he formed tlien, as one will eventnally obtain, no matter what tlie course 
of tile company may h(‘, will he composed tiriucipally of a new generation, 
inexiM'rienced and headstrong, tliat will no doubt reiieat tlic iierformam'e.s of 
lireceding generations; and I venture tlie prediction tliat unless the Western 
tTnion does penult its temployees to organize and does deal with them cour¬ 
teously and righleously tlie stories (< 1870, 1.88;!. and 1007 will be reenacted 
within the next 10 or l.'i years, perlmps earlier. 

Mr. Carlton, in endeavoring to olT.sct tlie higlier .salaries paid telegraphers 
jirior to the Western Union’s monojioly, stated tliat the men did more wurk in 
those days, handling ns high as !MK1 messages per <tay. Now, I do not lielleve 
that the gentleman wanted to deceive this commission, and attribute his asser¬ 
tion to lack of authentic information and nnfaiiiiliarily with the telegraphic 
huslne.ss. Like himself, I have found the memories of some of the telegraphers 
of those days wlio still live .somewhat .shady, and tiave not relied upon them 
entirely for my Information. I have dug into tlie |iriiiled arcldves of half a 
century ago and brought forth the facts as they were written down at the time. 
I have found uot a few luenlioiis of what was considered In those times very 
last telegraphy. Here is one “ record ’’ set down in tlie Telegrapher, of July 
1,5, 1865: “ I’ive huiidreil and fourteen messages wta’c received in Boston, on 
.Tilly It), from the gold room. New York, and 63 sent, a total of 577, between 
9 a. 111 . and 6 p. m. This is iiroliahly the largest husincss ever trausniltU'd over 
one Morse wire in nine hours.” I clioose this one because it is the greatest 
“ record ’’ I di.scovered. When it is considered tliat at that thiie no telegraphic 
cipher.s were in use, tliat all the words in the messages were understiindahle, 
ami that for the most part these 577 messages consisted of short gold quota¬ 
tions, the accomplishment pules into Insignificance beside the work perforraeil 
on Mr. Carlton’s “premliiiii ’’ w ires of to-day. •I’lie records made at telegraphic 
contests In those days did not approacli the tlaily average on the fast wires 
of either company to-day. Tlie press telegrapher of the present generation 
who did not do better than the “miraculous" performances recorded in the 
ancient days would last about ns long a.s the proverbial snowball in the 
infernal regions. I dare say Mr. Brooks would not Indorse President Carlton’s 
statements that the telegraphers performed more service 40 or 50 years ago 
than they do to-day. And, aside from that question, there were no multiplex 
systems in those days; all wires were worked “single” then. Now, the 
capacity of a wire duplexed is tncreasisl 75 jx-r cent, and more tliaii doubled 
l)y quadruplexlng, which increases in like proixirtlou the company’s income 
from that wire. 
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Mr. Cflrroll wns, I believe, ouestioned as to why the company maintained a 
school for the increasins of the supply of teleKrapheivs when, according to his 
testimony, the company could di.spense with many of the men on the extra 
list.s in his district, and I could almost detect crocodile tears of .sympathy in 
his eyes ns he graciously asked, “ Shall we say to those desirous of learning a 
trade ‘Thou shalt not’?” lie neglected to inform us that his company and 
the schools that flourish - with the tolerance of the company solicit these 
.students, and that the outside schools In particular misrepresent the actual 
conditions in pointing out to the prospective student the Advantages of learning 
telegraphy. Nor dhl la* exjilain that the AWstern Union has never had any 
hesitancy in saying to those who had spent several years in learning in becom¬ 
ing proficient in the art ‘ Tiiou shalt not ’ work at your trade. 

In tills connection permit me to submit a clipping* from the Brooklyn 
.Standard Union of .Tanuary 31, 191i>, which constitutes a reading notice for 
the Brooklyn School of Ti'legraiihy, wliich Is located in the same building with 
and is ostensibly an adjunct to the Western Union Telegi'nph Co.’s office in 
that city, together with a letter I directed to the editor of the newspaper men¬ 
tioned concerning tlie same. No rejily was received regarding my offer to 
insert a paid advertisement in its columns. 

Air. Carroll also intimated that wlK'rcas the union had condemned split 
tri( ks in the past, it now condemia’d him for abolishing the split tricks. True, 
the union is oiuiosed to sidit tricivs for the very rea.sons that Mr. Carroll re- 
clti'S against them; but two wrongs do not make one right, and when the 
company is abolishing a seven-and-adndf-hour sidit trick, inaugurates in its 
stead a straight nine-hour trick, covering approxlmatidy the same working 
hours, tliere is serious olijection. AVliile, as Mr. Carroll states, there are per¬ 
haps no str'alglit tricks ending at a later hour than 7..'10 p. m. in Chicago, 
I beg to inform him tliat in New York there tire such tricks ending ns late 
iis 10 p. m., which spidl bolli tiflernoon and evening as far n.s any pastime 
or recreation Is concerned. I sincerely boiie that the split trick will be eter¬ 
nally abolished; but a telegraplior sliould be permitted to have either the 
afternoon or the evening off duty in whicli to follow some pur.sult of happiness. 

As Mr. Brooks truthfully says, the matter of handling grievani'es, arranging 
hours of service, adjusting salaries and conserving the best interests of both 
the company and its employees is a big problem, and it will never be satis¬ 
factorily .solved while a cold-blooded, dcllar-mad board of directors dictates 
ev<'ry yiollcy of the company and forbids the employees one word in the direction 
of iiffalrs telegraphic. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that I lielleve this commission is doing a great 
work and that, as at present constituted, it sliould lie per|X‘tuated witli a view 
to continually Investigating the industrial relations of this country and in 
recommending to Congress the luissage of sucli laws as become necessary for 
the protection of the workers. 


TOWERS EXHIBIT. 


hntrfit^ )MiiI In ninnihri'K of 1". T. J\ A. in Chiciiiin niniii nprratinff (lepnrt- 
ment frijiii Mnrrh I, /.'l/J, In Miirth ,il, I'M'i (I y.l nclii'e memherx). 


Xiimr. 

Period. 

Amount 



$4.57 



7.28 



172.50 



a 40.40 



6.92 



21,92 



4K. 44 



21.60 



30.76 

C. K. lames. 

November :i0 to December 14,1914, and January 2 to 10,1915.. 

19.28 



13.20 



14.80 



8.64 


fteptember 14 to October i5,1914. 

69.69 

UoY M. Wood. 

March IK to 26,1915. 

14et3 



14160 

F if vVfihAft 


4.38 



8.66 



' 520.76 



j 


■Not printed. “Still continued. 
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Bcnv/lts paid members outside of the operaliiiti deparlmeiit at Vhieago. 



Juno R to 22,1914... 1 $3.74 




July 17 to August 31,1914.! 22.79 


.:.1 39.20 




i. 


Death heite/lls paid //( i'hicaiio in Hit,!. 

Tlionins IT. LnUlns'_ ____ _ „ .$200 

('hnrlos I*’. Parker, Jr_ _ ____ ."iO 

JiK'dl) IVurzbui-K___ - _ _ _ 200 


Total _ 4m 

T. ,V. I’l>\VKRS. 


RUSSELL EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Dapplemcntartj list, Man I, ttttd. 


Name. 


Ailams, A. ir.. 
Andrews, John 

Beek.Oeo. 

Bennett, (has. 


AcMress. 


Buffalo, N.Y.. 

Cliioaj’o, JU. 

.do. 

I'ittshurgh, J'a. 


Bisco, W. C. 

Black, (Joo. W. 

Brenen,('ari. 

Brierttm, Matthew J. 

CalUwell.Pudo.. 

t'ooley, James.: 

Davis, If. A. 

Dawe, Uobert. 

Dillon, l». W. 

Dudley, Koliort. 

Kn^lesby, John. 

Gallagher, J. T. 

George, IJarrj'-. 

Gin.Wm.8. 

Gmbel, Joe. 

Greenur, J. B. 

Hayes, Charles, alias Bob 
liavnes. 

neatly. D. B. 

Jolmson, D. C. 

Joyce, K. M. 

Kellog, Frank. 

Kline, Frank. 

Laps, F. VV. 

Leddy, C. K. 

Leigh',Chas,alias L. L. Brobst.. 

Marks, Frank. 

Martin, Fred. 

McClain, Harry. 

McCune, H. K. 

McFadden, F. J. 

McForson, James. 

McKonzie, B. G. 

Murphy, Miss M. 

I'astrof^. C. 

Bayne, Eddie. 

Pierce, Howard. 

Powers, Ralph B.. 

Probst.L. L.,alias Chos. Leigh. 

Riley, Jim. 

Roach, C. 

Rogers, R. R. 

Roller, Dick. 

Ryder, Cora, Mrs. 


.do. 

Nashville, 1'enn... 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Cal 
Kansas City. Mo.. 

Buffalo, N.'Y. 

.do.. 

New York Citv... 

.do. 

.<lo. 

Chicago, 111. 

New ^'ork <'il v... 
Buffalo, N. Y.*.... 
New York (’ity... 

('hicAgo, Ill.._ 

New York <”ity... 
Chicago, 111.___ 

New York Cll v... 

.do.!_ 

.do. 

IBiffulo, N. Y. 

.do. 

New York Cily... 

i.do. 

.<lo. 

Rochester, N. Y.. 

Buffalo, N.^. 

.do. 

Rochester, N. V .. 
New ^'ork Cil v... 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York City... 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York Clly... 

. 00 . 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

I'iHslmrgh, Pa.... 
New York City... 

.do. 

! Chicago, III. 

i New York City... 
Chicago, HI....... 

I Buffalo, N.Y. 


r>ccui»iiti<)n. R 


eas(»n. 


Operator. 

_do_ 

_tlo_ 

_do_ 




. .do., 
. .do.. 
. .tio.. 
. .(lo.. 
. .<lo. 

. .do. 

- .<lo. 
..do. 
..do. 

. .tlo. 
..do. 

. .do. 

. .do. 
..do. 
..do. 

. .<lo. 
..do. 


Cause. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cau.so (nagging—right 
name unknown). 
Cause. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


..do.. 

do.. 
..do.. 
• do., 
.do.. 


Organizer. 
Operator.. 

_do. 

_do. 

ilo. 


.do.. 


.do. 

.do.. 


.do.. 

•do.. 

.do.. 


.do.. 


Organizer. 

_do. 

Operator.. 

_do. 

... .do. 

_do. 

_do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

T>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 


*AlS0 paid 1202.40 sick benents, 
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SUSSELl EXHIBIT NO. 1—f’lintiiiui'il. 

Stipplemeiiinnj list, Hmj 1, IVl.:- Ciinliiiiiod. 


Namo. 


Address- 


Ocvnipal ion. 


Uwistin. 


Shadd, <>uy 


rittsburgh, I’a. 


Silvpr.stWn. Mr. II. 

Simpson, (.‘has. 

Snydpr, J. II. 

Thomas, CJoorge. 

Tniitl.W. J. 

Warron, Orville K., alias o. K. 

Winner. 

Wilson, T. K. 

Willoughby, A. J. 

Wi!s«iii, Ti.'F . 

Wilson, I>. (.1 . 

Wilson, E. F. 

Wilson, E. K. 

Wils(«ii, .1. Alien. 

\Vils<«i,.I. F. 

Wilson, M. L. 

Wilson, F. J. 

Wil.son, K. A. 

Wilson, W, F. 

Winn, J. M. 

W’lnnp, C. F. (Wynne). 

■Wirick. R. (I. 

Withler, S. A. 

Wogreen, W. K. 

WoWcr, 11. ('. 

Wolford, Alva. 

Wolover, II. C. 

>Vouoll, W. C. 

Wo(k1, A, . 

Wood.ll. F. 

Wood, J. W. 

Wood,T. E. 

Wood. W. W. 

Woolard, C. M. 

Wooten, A. E. 

Wooten, Wni. 

Worrell, W. C. 

Wrailer, (ieo. E. 

W’rav, W’. S. 

Wrjgiit, E. E.(K.). 

Wright. .1. W'. 

W'right. E. H. 

Wyhr.rl, J. E. 

Wynn, F. T. (W/iinj. 

Wvnne,(>. B. (or O. E. Winn).. 

Yelle, .R, M. 

Yoell, W. A. 

York. W. (•. 

Yorker, Sadie V. 

Yonman. A.— 

Young, (has. 

Young, W. B. 

Young, W'. S. 

Young, W. T.. 

Youngs, B. E. 

Zimmerman, F. E. 

Zimmerman, O. U. 


New York City. 

Chicago, III. 

Niagara Falls. 

lhUTalo,N. V. 

New York ('ity. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.... 

New York City. 

Memphis. Ten'll. 

Now York City. 

Niishville, Terin. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Chif-ago, III. 

Pittsburgh, l‘a. 

Salt l.akeClty, Utah_ 

OkhhomaCity, Okla... 

Helena, Mont. 

Uttlo Rock, Ark. 

Salt Lake Cltv. Utah_ 

Kansas City, ^^lo. 

.do. 

Spokane, Wash. 

San I'ranciseo, Cal. 

New York City. 

Bellingham, Wash. 

Coltimbiis, Ohio. 

Bellingham, W;ksh. 

Altoona, Ba. 

Minneitpolis, Minn. 

Everett, Mas.s. 

AlMny, N. Y. 

Kan.^as City, Mo. 

Hartford, Cfonn. 

New York City. 

Augusta, Ga. 

Los Angeles, ( a!....,,... 

New York (?lty. 

Portland, Oreg. 

Seattle, Wash. 

.do. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Nasliville, Tenn. 

New York City. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N'w York City. 

l^ittsbiirgh. Pa. 

New York City. 

Nashville, 'll am. 

New York City. 

Detroit, Mieh.'. 

Govafi.s, Md. 

I/OS Angeles, Cal. 

Kpokane, Wash. 

Salem, Grog. 

Oklahoma City, Ok hi... 


' Operator. 
.do_ 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do. 

.do.. 

•do.. 


.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.<io. 
.do., 
.do., 


.do.. 

.do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


_do.. 

_do.. 

_do.. 

....do.. 
—do.. 
_do.. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do 


.do.. 
• do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do!. 
,.do.. 


.do. 

1.do. 

!.do. 


..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..d<». 

..do. 


.do. 

.(lo. 

.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


•do. 

.<lo. 

.do. 

-do. 

.do. 


Cause (fltflrging—righ*! 

mmo unkuuvvti). 
Cause. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Piv 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total of 1,700 names. 

CoiTeelinns: 

J^eonard, W. V., should read Leonard, A. V. 
Martin, W, U.,should read Martin, W. H. 

• O’Brien, W. ii., should read O’Brloy,, W. II. 
Taylor, A. E., should fead Tayler, A. E. 
New York, March l, t9l2. 


ETTSSELI EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


State ok Illinois, 

County of Cook, as: 

Ofiorgc C. Ilodorick, lioinK first duty sworn, dopo.ses nnd snys that the docn- 
menfs descrlhed in the list attached hereto and hereby expre.ssly made a part 
hereof are the original letters, inemoraiuln, expense accounts, etc., of or from 
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Theodore P. Cook, gonernl superintendent of the western division, IVestern 
Union Telegrapli Co.; U. 51. Slioemaker, eliief special agent of the Western 
ITnion Telegrapli Co.; William .1. Lloyd, division tradii! superintendent of tlie 
AVesh'rn Union Telegiaiph (io.; Tliomas AV. Can-oil, division traffic superin¬ 
tendent of the AA'estern Union Telegrapli Co.; and otlier.s received liy tlii.s 
alllant in tlie cour.se of his euiiiloynient as special aginit of tlie AA’estern Union 
Telegraph Co., extending over a period from, to wit, .Tanuary 2, 101-2, to Marcli 
15, 1013. Tills affiant f})rtlier says tliat tlie llelvidere Brooks referred to in a 
seiiarate statement made by tliis atiiant and in llie documents lierctol'ore men¬ 
tioned herein is the general manager of tlie AA’estern Union Telegraph Co., with 
headquarters at New A'ork City. N. A'.; tliat the, initials T. 1*. (.!. are those of 
till,' said Tlieodore I’. Cook, and that tlie Initials or .signature wliere It oi-curs In 
handwriting is that of the .said Theodore I’. Cook; that tile initials A\^ J. L. 
are those of AA’illiam .T. Lloyd, and the signature or initial where it oi-curs in 
handwriting is tliat of tlie said AA’illiam .T. Lloyd; that the inilials It. 51. S. are 
those of It. 51. Shoemaker, and the signature or initial wiii-re it occur.s in 
handwriting is that of the said It. 51. Slioemaker; that the Initials T. AA'. C. are 
tliose of Thomas AS', fiarroll, and the signature or initial where it occurs in 
handv.riting is that of the said Thomas AA'. Carroll; tliat this affiant is well 
acquainted with the liandwriling of eacli of tlie aforesaid persons, and is willing 
to testify under oath that tlie said letters and memoranda came from the afore¬ 
said per.son.s, and that tlie signatures thereto are the genuine signature., of the 
aforesaid persons. 

This affiant further says at the nature of his emiiloyment wiiii the AA'estern 
Union Telegraph Co. as special agent was to secure information concerning the 
(.'onimercial Telegr.apher.s’ Union of America, the movements of its ollicers, the 
names of its memhers, and to prevent emiiloyment of ineiiiliers of said union 
by the said AA’estern Union Telegi-aiih Co.; that these letters, memoranda, 
etc., mentioned in the said list liave heeii voiiintarily and w-itlioui' for<-e or 
dui-ess turned over to the iiiternalional secretary-treasurer, AA’esley Itu.ssell, of 
the Commercial Telegra]i!iers' Union of America, for the piiriiose <d' giving ii 
true and accurate a<-couiit of ids work as said special agent of said coiiiiiany; 
that (lie aforesaid lellers, nieiiioranda, etc., are those referred to in an allidavit 
of lids alli.-int wherein he ma!;cs a detailed statciiiciit of Ids acts as ihe special 
a.geiit of tile said AA'esterft Uiiicii Tele,gra])li Co. 

• (iKOllOK C. ItollEllICK. 

Siihscrihed and suorii lo hefore me tins Uiili day of .August, .A. 1). I'.IK’. 

.loiiN C. Itn AA'oi.i-i:. 

Koldry I’lihlic. Coy/.- Vvnnty, III. 




PULLMAN EMPLOYEES 


(Fop exhibits under this subject, see pages to 9695) 






COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


CitK AfA Ir.r,., 

Mmduii, April a, I'Jli—lU a. iii. 

Present: Cliairniiin Walsh, Commissioners O'Connell, Ballnrtl, and .Mshton. 

Clntirmiin Walsh. I would like to annoimce to the wltues.ses that we will 
begin iiromptly at 10 o'cliark la the morning and we trill adjourn at 12.30, 
rofonvono at 2 o'clock and adjourn at 4.30. Those liours mn.v tie depended 
upon b.T the wiliiesses. I would also liiio to say that all the witnesses snli- 
l)oenaod to ajtpcar here lo-day will remain in attendance without tnrthor notice 
until they are called. 

The first witness, I lalieve, is Jlr. Ilungerford. Mr. Ilungerford will please 
take the chair. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. L. S. HUNOERFORD. 

Chairman WAi.sir. I’le.ise sl;ile your name, 

Mr. llUNOKRFoHD. Ij. S. IJuiigerfoid. 

Chairman IVai.su. Wiiat is your l)usiness. |ile:ise. .Mr. Ilungerford? 

Mr. IIuNuiiKt'oRD. General manager of the Pullman Co. 

Cliairinan Wai.sii. M'here is your ollice? 

Mr. IIONOLRiouD. Ill tile Pullinau 1‘uilding. 

Cli.airman Wai.sh. I wisli .you would hrielly sl.ili- Ih.e g<'uer;il orgaui’/.alion of 
the I’ulim.an Co,—that Is, .as to its otiieers. 

-Mr. lIUNUEiiFoau. They have executive oliicers, the president, two vice presi¬ 
dents- • 

Chairman Wai.su (interrupting). I’lcftse give the nanii’s. 

Mr. llrNuKiiioiii). Our president is Mr. .1. S. Itunuells. We liave. of course, as 
chairman of the board, Mr. Itobert T. I^incoln. Mr. J. S. Itunnells is tlie chief 
e.'cecutive oflicer, Mr. I.e Roy Kramer vice president, and Mr. Uichiuouii I>can 
vice prcsi<Ient. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Proceed, please, Mr. Ilungm ford. 

Mr. Hunc.kki'orii. We have an assistant .general su)H>rintcudeut and we have 
reprcsentatlv(>s throughout the country tliat have immediate juri.sdictiou over 
the service in their territory. • 

Chairman IValsh. .lust descrilie tliem, please; that is. you have :i district 
superintendent—you have a division superintemleut lirst. do you'; 

Mr. IIuNuicKiORD. iXo. We have no division suiierlntendents. We have what 
we term “ superinteudcuts.” 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you in* (he United States? 

Mr. IIuNciaiKORn. IVo have four of those. 

Chairman IVaish. And where are they hsated, and their names? 

Mr. HiiNOEiii'oiin. St. I.oni.s, San l'rancis<’ 0 , Philadellihia. ami ,\ew York. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And their names, jilea.sic • 

Mr. HtiNOLUFoiti). U. 1,. Wood, at .San Pranci.sio; Mr. U. lO. C<s)k. St. Louis; 
Mr. 3. T. Hansom, ITnladelphia; Mr. A. .1. Grant, in New York, TTien the Icri i- 
tory Is subdivided into district ,sui>erintendents, so termed. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie number of your directurs, jiiease.. 

Mr. HtiNOERFoan. I don’t know just how many we have got at the iiresent 
time. We had some vacancies. Whether they have been HIIihI at the last meet¬ 
ing or not I don’t know. 

Cbttirmnn Walsh. How many do you have when the board of directors is 
full? 

Mr. IIuNOEUFOHD. I dou’t know wbat tliey nuiubcr; I think about 11. I will 
not state positively. 

Clinirman Walsh. Do you know tlie names of tliem? 

Mr. IIuNGEBFOBn. I know the names of some of them. 
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Ciiiiiruiiin Walsh, fiive the names of all yon know. 

Mr. Hunukkkoru. Mr. Keep, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Huuuells, Mr. Bnkei’, Mr. Low- 
<leu, .Mr. Webb. 'J'bose are all that wour to me just now. 

Chairman Walsh. .Viul the chuirmuu of the board is Mr. Robert T. Lincoln? 

.Mr. Hunokbfobd. Yes. 

Chairnian AVai.sii. How fre(pieutly does that board meet? 

Mr. IIiNiii RFOBU. 1 can not h'll you that ; I have nothing to do with the 
e.xecntive matters, and do not give them any partienlar attention. 

Chairman Walsh. Please stale as concisely as possible your connection with 
the Pidiman Co., when you started, and the positions you have filled. 

Jlr. Ill ni.f;kf(ibu. I entered tlie service of the company in 1880; I went in a 
new position that was created—1 was chief clerk to a newly created position, 
tile ixisltlon of general agent, so termed. It did not last a great while, and I 
was then—I then liecame connected with tlie general superintendent's offlee. 
I was assistant to tlie assistant general superintendent, and afterwards assist¬ 
ant general superintendent, tlieu general superintendent, and at tlie present 
time 1 am general manager, that taking elTect on the 1st of Aiiril, 

(hiairman W.vlsh. On tlie 1st of .Vpril of tins year? 

lir. HfNuERFOBD. Yes, 

Cliairmiin Walsh, I’rlor to tluit lime your iiositioii was what? 

Mr. Ilr.N'oEBFOBU. General siiperliiteiident. 

Cliairniaii Walsh. Are you In charge of the car .service department of yonr 
company? 

.Mr. llfN’oEiiioiii). I liave general siiiiervisioii of the .service throughout the 
country, the oiieration of the cars and matters with tlie roads using the cars 
in coniiection therewith. 

Chairnian Walsh. How many conductors are there In the employ of the 
Pullman Co.? 

.Mr. llr.MiLRFOBO. We Iiave approxinialely 2..")00. We have not that many just 
at the present lime, beeansc the hnsiness has decreased. 

Chairnian IYai.sh. How many porters do you have in the employ of the 
ihillman Co.? 

IMr. Hl'nokbfobd. -Vliout O.-ino. 

Chiiiriiian Walsh. What is the wage .scale for conductors? 

.Mr. Hl'.miebforii. They enter tlie servici'—wlien Huy enter the .service they 
are paid at the rate of !5”d Per iiionth for Hie first six months, then $7.5 to $80 
the first year; two years $8.5, live years $tH.i, H) years $9.5. Tliose emiiloyed on 
.special limited trains are paid at the rate of .$100. 

Chuirnian IValsh. How many special llnilled trains Iiave you? How many 
are thus employed? 

.Mr. HfNOEBFouD. I could not give you that exactly. I can recite ,«ome of 
tlieni in a general way, and give the territory. If you like. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you compiled a stalenierit. Jlr. Hnngerford, that 
will give the nnnilier of conductors that you have on those various scales? 

Mr. HuNiitiRFOED. No, sir; I have not. 

('Iiairnian Walsh. How many .*"70 a moiiHi conductors have you now? 

Mr. HrNtiERFotii). I could not ti'll yon that. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Who could give that inforniatlon? 

.Mr. Hlkcebfobd. It would have to be ]irepared; I presume Jlr. Davis could 
give that. 

Chairnian JValsh. Will you have that prepared and give it to the com¬ 
mission? 

.Mr. HrxoEREdiui. I will speak to him about it. 

(The information souglit was later snlmilttcd and upfiears iiinong the exhibits 
at Hie end of this subject as ‘■Hnngerford Kxhibit N’o. 1.") 

Clialrman JValsh. Can yon toll apiiroxiniately how many you have on at 
the different month'.: liny; that is, $70, $7">, $80, $8.5, .$90, and $100? 

Mr. Hi'XGEBFoim. 1 can .say to yon that we have .50 per cent—that .50 per 
cent of the men, both conductors and porters, are 10 years in the service. Let 
me correct that—.5 years In the service. We have some 600—some conductors 
that are 10 years in the service, and I think .some 1,600 porters that are 10 
vears in the service. 

Chairman IValsh. What is the wage .scale for porters? 

Mr. Hcnoerfobi). The minimum wage scale is .$47..50 a month; that is, tmlem 
they have been 1.5 years in the service, then they get a 5 per cent addition that 
brings it up to .$28.87, and I think- 

Cliairman IValsh (interrupting). What is the wage scale for porters? 



pullmax employees. 
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Mr. Hungebfobd. I have been corre< te(l: I Inadvertently said that the 
porters received $47..’50 n month—if I said that It was an Inadvertence, I should 
have said $27.50. 

Commissioner 0'Connei.l. AVhat was It. .$27..'>0? 

Mr. HtJNOEBFORD. Yes. After 15 years in the .service they receive a 5 tier 
cent Increase, making It $28.87. 

Chairman IValsh. After liow many years? 

Mr. Hungemobu. Fiitecn years. I’erters <>mploye<l in parlor-car s<a-vlce 
receive $32.25 a month, and after 15 years .$,S3.S(>. Porters employed In tourist- 
car service receive $36.75 a month, and after 15 years .$38.59. Porters operating 
In' charge or on combined oars, $42 a month, and after 15 years, $44.10. Tliose 
employed in private cars receive $47.25 a month, and after 15 years $49.61. 

Chairman 'Walsh. AVhen were the salaries of car-service employees last 
changed? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think in 1911 that an advance was made of conductors and 
porters generally; it was June, 1913, that tile lO-year men received the Increase 
of 5 i)er cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the change made in 1911'.' 

Mr. Hungerfoku. No. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Please Slate 'nhen tint was. 

Mr. Hunoerford. The general increase was made in 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that general increase'.' 

Jlr. IIvNoi RFoRi). 'I'lie porters received an increase—llie porters tliat pi-evl- 
onsly received $25 a mouth were increased 10 tier cent; it was rated up to the 
$42 men and the.v got a per cent increase and the $40 men received an increase 
of 5 per cent. Tlie cendni tors wlio had been in the service two years or over 
received an increase of $5 a niontli. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Was tliat the total increase'; Have you statevl all the 
details of the iucivase of 1911? 

Mr. HvNiacRFouD. I tldnk so. 

riialrinan Walsh. Is there a iionns system in operation with the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Hunoluford. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is it ? 

Mr. Hunoerford. I miglit read to you tliese various bonuses in different 
arrangements. • 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Hungerford. A mouth e.xtra pay is granted all car-service employees wlio 
after one year'-s .service have a cli'ar record during tlic calendar year. Ily “ clear 
record ” that does not mean entlndy free from (hnnerils, Init if asses.scd demerits 
they can be worked ofl' by good service for various periods during the remaining 
ivortlon of tlie .year. During the year 1913 this extra month pay was granted 
to 79 per cent of the conductors, and 65 per cent of tlie porters, and during the 
year 1914 to .S3 per cent of tlie conductors and to 74 jicr cent of the porters. 

Employees in the service over 15 .years are grttnted a 5 per cent increa.se in 
pay as a reward for long service, in 1913. 1^53 conductors and .593 ivorters re¬ 
ceived this increase, and In 1914, 277 conductors and 644 porters received the 
increase. 

All employees in the service over 10 yicifs are furnished with two new uni¬ 
forms a year at the e.xpense of tlie comiiauy. 

At the important terminals sleeping quarters are furnished free, either 
through the use of old-style cars or in rented rooms. 

Voluntary associations of employees for death benefits liav» lievui organised 
among the employees, ojierated entirel.v by themselves, lint tlie com|iuu.v adds a 
bonus of 5 per cent to each death claim. For instance, in our conductors' vol¬ 
untary association there arm aiipro.xiniately, fourteen hundred and fifty mem- 
hers who assess themselves $1 for each death; IJie comiiany then adds ,$72..50 to 
the amount raised. 

The company maintains a relief bureau at its own expense, without any con¬ 
tribution from the employees, which is more liberal than any other system 
maintained by the large emplo.vers of laboi-. Fuder it. employees are granted 
either full or half pay, according to the length of time of service, when they 
are sick or disabled, or when injury or death results from their employment or 
not. 

It also maintains a pension system, at its own expense, movleled along liberal 
lines and has in many Instances made allowances beyond those provided for in 
the pension rules. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 10-32 
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CUflirmnii Walsh. Describe the system of book sus|>enslons, stating tlie 
offenses for wltlcli tbe various degrees of suspen.sious are given. 

Mr. Hungkrfoko. We have what Is called book suspension. Under the old 
method of actual suspension they lost pay. These suspensions are made for 
derelictions of duty, principally In attention to passengers and disregard of regu¬ 
lations that have been made for the i)rotectlon of the traveling public. No sus¬ 
pension is made for le.ss than 5 days or for a greater length of time than 15 
(lays. For the ordinary dereliction they receive ti reprimand. A reprimand can 
be erased—is era.sed aft(‘r 3 months of sub.se(]ncnt clear Service. It is erased in 
the same manner after 6 tuonths—that i.s, a 5-day book suspension Is erased— 
and the record is then clear. After 9 months a 10-day book suspension is erased 
tmd a lo-djjy snsfierusion Is wiped out in a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given us the different derelictions for which 
these suspensions are madeV 

Mr. Hungebforu. Well, I don't know that I have given them to you in detail. 

('Iiairmau Wai,.su. I wish you would, a.s brielly as you c.-in, and state all the 
offenses. 

.Mr. Ili'NGKai'oiin. I could not give tliem to you williout -tliat is, complete— 
our chief service inspector can give that, and I believe Unit he has been sub¬ 
poenaed. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it written? 

Mr. Hunukrkord. Yes. 

Chairman IValsh. That is, they are ail written out? 

Mr. IlrA'GEnFOKD. Y'es. Tliey are written out; tliat is, uo Ii.'ivi‘ a list of tla; 
Suspensions, .so as to have general uniformity. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Have you a list of the offenses? 

Mr. IIi'KOEnFOiiD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .Are tliey contained in tlio Imok of ruic.s given to em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr. HrNoiciu'oim. Tliey are not. 

Chairman M'.vi.sti. How is notice of tliose oireuses served on tlie emiiioyeesV 

Mr. Hfkgerforo. At tlie time tlie matters are taken up witli oiicli one. 

Chairman Walsh. Iiou't tliey liavt' an.v notice iieforehand as to wliat is con- 
.sidered an offen.se tliat can lie punislied by a suspension? 

Mr. Htnoickfoiu). I tliink they all know pretty well. '■ I can not say that any 
special circular iias ev(>r lieen issued to einiiioyees showing tliat. 

Chairman AYalsh. How many suspeusion.s and wiiat duration as to time are 
required to deprive a man of his bonus? 

Mr. Hukoekfori). I tiiiuk I have explalnisl that. They have to liave a clear 
record for tlie calendar year. If an eiiqiloyee ha.s committed an offense that 
calls for iienalty of 10 days’ suspension It takes 9 months to work It off. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Tliat answers that full.v, does it? 

Mr. IlrA-uERFoBii. I tliink so. I tliink it does. .\s I said lief<a-e a o-day sus- 
Iiension Is erased in C mim'ihs, and a reprimand in- 

Chairman AYaush (Interrupting). Tlie .^-diiy suspension in C months? 

Mr. HrNcr.EFORn. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Now, proceed with tliat. I am trying to get It in my 
mind. 

Jlr. HuNOEnFOKi). A reprimand—I will go over tliat, .V repriinanil Is erased 
after .3 montlis’ subsequent lauTect service. A fi-ilay liool; suspension is era.sed 
after 6 months’ perfect service, A 10-day book suspension after 9 months, 
and 15 days after a year. After they have been crase<l tlieir record then 
becomes clear after those periods. 

Chairman AValsh. Is the rule in regard to tliis a tixed rule wliicli is applied 
to the entire country? 

Mr. Hungebfobd. It is. 

Chairman AA'AL.sn.<Or is the’ district superintendent iillowod to make any 
rule.s in respect to those matters? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. Not at ail. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. Has your attention ever lieen calltHl to tlie alleged fact 
that the district superintendent did make rules or vary tlie rule that you have 
given ? 

Mr. Hitkgebford. I don’t think it has, Tliere Imve h(*en some cases, yes, 
where they have in their—in tlie exercise of tlieir Judgment made departures 
from our established practice and had to be corrected. AVe desire, of course, 
to keep the service unlfrann throughout the country. 

Chairman AValsu. Is it tlie intention of the conipiiuy to liavc it uniform? 
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Mr. Hukgeefobd. To have It uniform throughout the country. 

Chairman Walsh. And if the superintendent departs from It, it is uot a 
matter of discharge- 

Sir. Hunoebfobu (interrupting). It is not. Of course, everybody carrying 
on a big business is liable to make eiTors in judgment 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wont to ask you this question; State wimt i)etiti«ns 
have been received during the past 10 years from conductors or porters .-isking 
about Increased pay oi' complaining ul)out tlie conditions under wliicli they 
worked. 

Mr. HL'.vfiKRFonn. I don’t know of any petitions from tlie men for increa.sed 
pay. I do know that tlicre was some alleged petition gottmi up liy .some per¬ 
sons that we liud rea.sons to believe—we were not positive, but we tliought 
somebody outside was interested in the matter and got up a printed form aiat 
di.sti'lbuted it around in the <Us'trlct offices In the conductors’ rooms and for 
sigmitures, with the request that wlien tJiey were fllhsl in tliey be forwarded— 
I tlduk the last one—to the president of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, were tbo.se foi-ms lilled in ami were tliey forwarded 
lo the company? 

Mr. HirNoKiiroBi). Yes, sir; some of them. 

Clialrman Walsh. Ilo you know bow many men signed ihemV 
Mr. Hungeukobd. I do not. 

Ch.'iirman Walsh. Wlio wouhl know iiow many men signed tbem V 
Mr. IIu.NciEUKOiiu. Well, I don't know. .Some of iliem did not liear many 
signatures; some of them had more. 1 <lon’t know-. 

Chairman Walsii. What was done with the iielitions'' 

Mr. IIuNGEitFOKU. Well, I think they were turueil o\er to our vice ine.iideiit, 
tlie present vice president, tlieu general manager. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is that? 

Mr. HrNGicBFORB. Mr. Dean—JMr. Iticlimoud Dean. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Jlr. Dean'i 
Mr. Hunceefobd. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did tlioy over come before llie lioanl of directors? 

Mr. IluKGEUFOKn. I can’t say as to tliat. 

Cliairiiiaii Walsh. Did tliey ever come liefore tlie iircsidcnt of (lie conipaiiyV 
Mr. Hi AGKBFOBn. I euif uot say as to that. Tlnit would be a iiialicr lie would 
have to answer. * 

Chnirman Walsh. That who would have to answer? 

Mr. Hunoebfokd. Mr. Dean, who was Iheii general iiuiiiager, and, of cour.se, 
wlint lie did with it would uot be for me to quest ion. 

Chairman W’alsii. Have you ever met a grievance commiltis' from lime to 
time of the car-service employees? 

Mr. IIiNGKBFOiiD. I Imve not. Tliey liavo neviu' iiresented llieuiselves; not 
to me, and 1 don’t know tliat tliey luive to anyliody el.s<‘. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat provision is made liy wbicli the men can sniiinit 
complaints or grievances to tlie liiglier officers of your company'; 

Mr. Hunceufoud. I tliink it is generally ur.derstood by all of tliem llnil the 
offices are ojieii to tlieni any tiiye. I know mine is. I iiave newer tiirmsl down 
a conductor or a porter. , 

Cliairman Wal,su. Do you reivive complaints and grievances from tliem'; 
Mr. Hungerfokd. We have not rei-elveit a great uiaii.v ; mv, we Iiave not. We 
would receive tliem. 

Clmlrman Walsh. You would receive tliem? 

Mr. Hungerfoei). Yes; we reevive ilieni very gladly. • 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you rtsmll ever liuviug liad tliem? 

Mr. Hungkrforii. I (lou t recall. 

Chuirraaii Walsh. You are the general manager, are .mhi, Mr. Hungerford? 
Sir. Hungebfokd. Yes, sir. • • 

Chairnian Walsh. And who is next under you? 

Mr. Hungebfokd. Well, our assistant general superintendent eoines next. 
Chairman Walsh. Then- 

Mr. Hungebfobd (Interrupting). Mr. Bostwick—F. M. Bostwiek. 

Chairman Walsh. Hus Mi-. Bostwick ever reiiortisi to you tliat he has 
received compiaints or grievances from employees? 

Mr. Hungebfobd. He has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever lnqulre<l from him whether' tliere was any 
general or -widespread grievances among employees? 
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Mr. HuNOjatroRD. Oh, I would not Inqnli-e from him. If any matter of that 
kind occurred, It would not neces-sarily be brought to his attention. 

Chairman Walsh. A form has been furnislied to tlie commission, wldcli I 
will submit to you, Mr. Huugerford, and I will ask you if tluit is tlie form in 
general use when a conductor is discharged? 

Mr. Hi'Ngkrfori). Yes; I think it is. 

Chairman Walsh. It reads: 

“As your performance of the duties of tlie position liif,a not been satisfactory 
to ofBclals of this company, your services as conductor will not hereafter be 
required.” 

That is tlie form, is it? 

Mr. Hunoerfobb. Yes, sir; that is the form. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Do you or not have any appeals from conductors wlio are 
discharged alleging tliat they are not treated fairly? 

Mr. Hi'n-oerfobb. Db, we iiave a great many inquiries. We have them call 
and ask for reinstatement or are desirous of getting back. And they are all 
heard and listened to if tiiey come to me, and I tliink by all our people, .so far 
as I know. 

Clmlrman Walsh. In the investigation made by tlie commission statements 
are made by our investigators that it is stated that frequent complaints are 
made by the men wlio liave been in the employ of your company tliat tliey are 
never told wliy they are discharged and can get no salisfaction wlieii tliey 
try to investigati’ tlieir cases. Is tliat correct? 

Mr. Ilr.vcEKioBB. Well, I can not say as to that. I do know tliat we keep 
a very caiefnl supervision o\er the service, wlilcb is necessary. Oiir service 
is made up of siiiail details and requlre.s a constant .surveillance. When it is 
found that a man is not fitted for tlie service, or for otlier reasons, lie is simply 
retired. 

Cliairnian W.ai.sii. And no reason given liini other tliiiii iliat on tlie slip? 

Mr. llrNoERFOiiD. Tliat is the principal—that is the slip. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, when tliey object for any reason or desire to know 
why tliey tire discliiirged—say, a iiiaii lias been in file sen ice for a great leiiglli 
of time—is there any information given? 

Mr. Ht'NOEiiFoBii. Oh. yes. , 

Chairman Walsh. .Any definite, particular inforniation? 

Mr. HuN'OEiiFOED. Very freipiently; yes, sir. Of course, it all depends on 
the circuni.staiices. If they write me, I always coninninieale with tlieni. I do 
not think anybody will say tliey have not received any word troni me. 

Chairman Walsh. How niaiiy of tlio.se ciaiiplaiiiis do yon got in your ollice, 
would you say, in a year, that come directly to you? 

Mr. Hf.voEBFOiin. I couldn't say that; tliat woulil lie a nialter of proliably— 
oil. I suppose - 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Do you recall liaviiig met any coiidiietors 
wlio liave been discharged,’ .sas', during the past 1'2 niontlis, tliat have come to 
you personally? 

Mr. IlLNOERFOBB. Oil. I think Iv is safe In saying tliat 1 liave; yes; lint I 
can n<it recall any particular person. 

Cliairnian Wal.sh. Do you recall .any particular instance? 

Mr. Ht'N'GERFoRu. No; I do not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you have a yellow slip wldcli you use in diseliargiug 
men, or any different color from the white slip such as I have handed to you 
there? 

Mr. HfXGERKofri). That is the only one that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard of the use of any other in your company? 

Mr. Ilr.NOERFORD. I liave not. 

Clialrmiin Walsh. Now, what has been and is now tlie attitude of your com- 
iiany toward the org.tnizatlon Of its car-service employees? 

Mr. Hl-ngerford. Well, I can not answer that because I have never been 
met with the question. 

Clmlrman Wal.sh. Do you liave any position on the matter yourself? 

Mr. Hr.voERFORD. Well, that would be a pretty liard thing to say—a good deal 
like a man figuring what he would do in case his liouse caught fire. It gen- 
rrally breaks out at another section and he does not do what he Intendeil. I 
can not .say exactly. Circumstances would govern. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. Is your company opposed to the organization of its em* 
pIoy*?6H iuf 4 > whftt be enlUHl unions or assoc'intl<tnK to present their griev- 

ances collectively to the company? 

Sir. Hunuebiokb. That question has not been raised to my knowledge. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are you yourself oiiposeil to it iis the KenernI manager of 
the company? 

Mr. Hunoebfobd. I tlo know that we have no—made no distinction, wliether 
a man Is connected wltli an order wlien lie enters our service. Tliat question 
has never been raised. I can say timt. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any effort been made, to your knowledge, to organize 
the conductors or porters in your conuiany'.s service? 

Sir. IIUNQEBFOKD. OJi, tliefo was a so-called feileratiou started two or three 
years ago. I did not place much reliance on it because I did not think it was 
founded on good line.s. I did not think it represented the men. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliut lines was it foundeil upon? 

Mr. IIUNGERFOKi). Well, It looked to me as if it was more for tlie personal 
gain of a few men comparatively new in tlie service. I inquired into it— I 
heard it was started—I heard some of tlie men were making considerable agi¬ 
tation in regard to the matter, and I naturally inquired what brouglit it abouL 
I could not find that there was any unrest, say, any discontent among tlie— 
what you niiglit call our men—representative men of tlie company. I there¬ 
fore felt tliat it was onl.v a question of time wlien it would fall of its own 
weight. Tlie matter was not taken up liy tlie company with any of these 
people, to my knowledge. I tliink wliat few—tliose tliat did join w<>re mostly 
of the newer men. 

Ciiairnian Walsh. Y’ou thought all of the conductors Hint had heen with you 
some time and all the porters were satisfied witli tliese salaries you liave been 
giving tliem? 

Mr. Hi NOERFORD. I won't say that everyliody is satisfied, liut I think they 
were contented, and that tliere was no discontent or unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliy does the company in paying an extra month's 
salary in the form of a honus require a clear record of Ig iiioiifhs of the 
caleialar year? 

Mr. IIuxoEUFORn. To stimulate tliem to render eflicieiit and careful service to 
file demands of Hie traveling iiiililic. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Wliat percentage of conductors receive tlie lionus? 

Jlr. Hr.MiEiiFORi). I think I gave you that—79 per cent of tlie conductors and 
(ill per cent of Hie porjers in 1913; 83 per cent of Hie conductors and 74 per 
cent of tlie porter.s in 1914. , 

Cliairman Walsh. Please state the metliod liy whicli your conductors are 
eniplo>’ed. 

Mr. IlrxGERFOHD. Tlie conductors—we are in receipt of a great many appli¬ 
cations. In fact, I think we have got thousands of tliem on tile now. Tliose 
men, generally, where they can, iiresent themselves to representatives at the 
various points, wlio interview them. look iqi tlie letters that are submitted by 
them—such letters as they care to submit from people indorsing them, and they 
are taken up when the vacancies- , 

Clialrmaii Walsh (interrupting). For Hie iiast several years, say the past 
five or six years, have you always had more applications than you have had 
vacancies? * 

Mr. Hr.xoERroitii. Oh, yes. • 

Chairman Wai.sh. And that has licen Wie rule iiractically ail the time? 

Mr. HrrvKKHFORD. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, what training is given conductors—Pullman con¬ 
ductors? 

Mr. Hi NOERVORn. What training? , 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es. 

Mr. lUxoiaiFORo. That is one thing about our siu'vice—it does not require 
trained men. Tie doe.s not have to go through any siiecial school. If he is 
careful. Intelligent, and courtfsius, he will have no dllllculty in carrying on 
the work without any special training. He is^ allowed If) days’ time in which 
he receives full pay to go through what we call a course of Instrtiction. We 
have Instructors at various large centers that post him in regard to the detailed 
duty, and he is sent out on a line with old conductors, and then put on a light 
line. It Is not a difllcult position. 

Chairman Wal.sh. About how long would he continue on what you call a 
light line”? 

-Mr. Hunoehkord. That all depends on the service conditions. 

Clinlrnmn Walsh, doing back to the question 1 askisl you a while ago, has 
your company ever dischargeil a conductor or a porter because he was active 
in Ills efforts iu trying to form aii organizutioii of your employees'' 
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Mr. IIONQEBFOED. I know thpr<» Is one or two of these so^ralied fMerated 
men that were so aetive in condenininK tlie company's methods, seemed to be 
so busy foi'ming this union and criticizing the company’s methods and stating— 
threatening—and stating that they would have a position witii the organizatimi 
Ihat would pay them more than the company, I thought it was well to let them 
devote their entire time to it. As a genei'al—we liave not discluirged any 
men—us a general proi)ositiou, we knew tliey were connected with an organi- 
zjition. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do I gather from tliat answer that you do discliai'ge men 
in tlie employ of your company wlio are active iu trying to form an organiza¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. IIUiN'GEKroRD. Tiiere were one or two of tiK)se men—I can’t say how 
many—I know there was one man who was very pronounced iu ids attitude 
toward the company, ami we told him he had hotter Ix' retireti. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .Inst one that you recall? 

Mr. Hu.vgekfobi). That is tlu' only one that I recall. 

Clmirman Walsh. Do yon say there vvei'c no others or that there might have 
been otliers and you not aware of them? 

Mr. IlL'N(iEiiroKi). I tliink all the others—it would have hwn on their records 
generally, as any other conductors —I know there are <iuite a number of men 
in tlio service to-day who are so-ci\lIed federated men, and we have not dis¬ 
turbed tliem as long as their service record is ail right. 

Chairman 'WAi.sir. Well, are there otlicr men conuected with the company 
that you discharged- 

Mr. lIUNGEitFOim tinterrupting). Not to my knowlecige. 

Chairman Wai.sii. One of tia- ohcnses, I believe, tiiat you enumerate i.s dis¬ 
loyalty to the company? 

Jlr. niTNGERFOIU). VcS. 

Chairman WAi.slr. Would an emidoyce who S(aigld to liave his fellow em¬ 
ployees Join an organization to redress allogi'd gi'ieiances or complaints—woul<l 
you consider that disloyalty to the company? 

Mr. H UNOKEFoui). I would not 

Chairman M'a]..sh. And how- are imu'Ici’s eini)Ioyed? 

Mr. HuNGKiiFoni). I’orters are ompIoyiHl about tlie same way as the con¬ 
ductors. They make aiiplication to our ri'presentative.t. We liave an employ¬ 
ment bureau here, thc.ugli, in Chicago that loolcs up their records. M'e liave 
also employed some men in tlie South. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlie suii|il.v ot jiorters as large (iroixirtionately for tlie 
places as tlie supply of conductors? 

Mr. IIvNGEKFOiu). Fully a.s large. 

Clmirman Walsh. Is the company in touch with any sources of siiiiiily, such 
as training schools for negroes in tlie Soutli and other institutions? 

Jtr. Hunqerford. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You t>.iy you get some from tlie .South? 

Mr. HtTNGJatFORii. Oh, you mean do we get any men from those pla-es in the 
Soutli? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. HuNGEiiFoiai. Oil, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .Inst describe w'hat you have- 

Mr. Hf.NGETiFORi) tinterriiiiting). We have in tlie stuiimer time in New- York a 
great many extra lines that call for the temporary employment of men. We 
liave got quite a mmilier of men fiom tiiese southern schools, who are vi-ry 
glad to get .sometiiing to do during tlie .summer months, and they have proved 
very efficient. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand yon, ttion, tliat you do not get any porters 
from tlie Soutli except some, you say, on eastern lines during tlie summer 
moiitlis? , II 

Mr. Huxgeefobd. OIi, you asked me about these schools. 

Chairman Walsh. Yea. 

Mr. Humgebfokd. I say I do not know tliat we gi-t any from tlie scliools 
except in the summer mouths, because they go back to .school In the fall. But 
we do employ colored men in the South for regular service; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami send them to the Nortli? 

Mr. IIUNGERFOBD. Oil, wc transfer tlicm around as may bo necessary to meet 
the service requirements; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, wliat organization have you In the South, or how 
do you get porters in the South? 
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Mr. Hunqebfobd. Wliy, our roprcscMitativos there keep in touch wltli them— 
>ret liold of tliem, ami the service lusiiectors look them up, and get men of a 
de.siruble clas-s. 

Olmlrman Walsh. You have them report where? 

Mr. Hunoekford. Well, tliey rei>ort to thi! suiK*riutendeiit at the point where 
they are hired usually. 

Chairman Walsh, W'ell, you say the supply is quitt- as large of porters as it 
Is of conductors? 

Mr. IIUNOEKFoiiD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that exist Ihroughoiit the United States? 

Mr. IltTNGEiiFORO. I don't think tlKue is any iioint wliere we can not get 
porters except on the Pacilic coast. 

Chairman AValsif. Kow, you say you have men looking out for (liem in tin' 
South? 

Mr. riUNGERFORD. YoS. 

Chairman AVALSit. Is then' any shortage of supply, say, in tii<> vicinity of 
Chicago and St. Loui.s and these other places? 

Mr. Ht'NiiERFoiii). Is there atiy shortage? 

Chairman Wat..sh. Y'es; such as- 

Mr. IIUNOEUFOKD (interrupting). No; there is no shortage in s\ii)i)ly. There 
are plenty of men hut they are not always altogether of the right caliher. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Oh, the reason, then, that you get colorc'i men from the 
Soutii is he<'tiiise you get hotter men. you think, from that place? 

Mr. IIUNGERFonn. That is it exactly. 

Chairman AValsh. From that part of the country? 

.Mr. IlrNGEiiKoiU). That is it exactl.v. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Is that the Idea, that you get men that will .serve hotter; 
that is, that make.s hetier servants than tlx' colored men in the North? 

Mr. IIuNGEKFORU. AA'ell, we find tliat their training there hotter fits them for 
service on tlie car. 

Chairman AValsh. To jnit it plainly, is the negro in the South as iiulei>endent 
an individual ns the one in the North? Do you linil it .so? 

Mr. Ilu.XGEiuoiiiL 1 think lu' is. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Aial in what way, then, so far as car service is concernerl, 
does the norlliern negro comiiare witl^ the southern negro to his di.sadvantage, 
so far as your employment is concerned? 

Mr. Hp.xgerford. You must coiLsider one thing, and that is that the South 
is lh(? source of the negro. A’ou li.-ive a higger field to make st'lections from 
than you have here. I think that the old—what you might call the old 
southern negro is much more acceptahle a man on the ciirs than the younger 
colored man that Is found anmnd In the slum.s of Chicago. 

Chfiirman AA'al.sh. AA'ell, is tla'ie any itlace that you find negroes that will 
do for your service other than the slum.s? 

Mr. lltTNOKRFOiin. Oh, yes. * 

Chairman AVai.,sit. There aia' l.irge numhers of them that are not- 

Mr. HuNOKRKORn (Interrupting). Ti\ere ar?. 

Chairman AA'alsh (eontinuiug). That are not found in the slums? 

Mr. Hunoerfohd. There ai-e. . 

Chairman AA'al.sh. How do they compare—those colored men thiit are not 
found in the slum.s—liow do they compare with the negro vou get in the 
South ? 

Mr. IIungerforu. I think the old southern colored man makes lla' host porter 
on the car. * 

Chairman AVal-sh. AA’ell, in what way? 

Mr. Hungkkfobd. AA’ell, because he is more adapted to waiting on the pas.seu- 
g<'rs and gives tliem better attention and has a better manner, that is more 
accej)tahle to them and more pleasant. * • 

Chairman AVai-sh. Now, are there any other i)oiiits that you find him de¬ 
sirable in? 

Mr. HuNOERFORn. That is about all. 

Chairman AA'ai-sh. The reason, then, that you make a speciid effort to get 
porters in the South is that they are more ixillte to the passengers and .so on? 

Mr. Hurqebford. Yes; more plea.sing to them. 

Chairman Walsh. And there is no other reason 

Mr. HuHGBaBFOuu. None that I know of. 
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Chalrmnn Wai.sh. l^o >o»i find tUose men that cuiiie from the South come 
from the farms nml the like of that, do they? 

Mr. HcNGhiiFOKi). Tliey do not. 

Chairinau W.vi.sii. Whore do they come from? Wliat liave they been doing? 

Sir. lIuNGBRFOKi). Wo get mostly house servants. 

Chairman Walsh. House servants—those that have been employed In 
families? 

Sir. HrxGERFORn. Yes. , 

Chairman Walsh. What training do you give the porters before you give 
them runs? 

Sir. Ili^NGERFOKi). They are traineil and taken down and put on the ears and 
given instructions in preparing berths and the minor duties, and then they 
are put on the road. 

Chairman SValsh. SVell, who gives them their instructions In tlie beginning? 

Sir. Ilt'NGERFORD. Eepresentatives In the district olllcos have to do that. 

Cliairman SVai.sh. Do you have someone whose particular duty it is to train 
porters, or do you Just semi them on a car where otlier porters are? 

Sir. Ilt'NGKRFORD. Wg have, of course, the representatives at these various 
points, and they instruct the porters as well as the comlnctors. They are sent 
down into the yard and instructed and givmi an opportunity to go tlirough with 
what you might call the mcclianical work of iireparing berths, and so on. Here 
in Chicago we do have an Pistructlon department because of the larger held, and 
we have so many extra cars tliat are sent out of liero. this being our supply 
station. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long does it take to train the porter to do his 
woric so that if lie Is ever going to b(‘ aide to do it ho can do It? 

Sir. HrxGLRFORn. Oil, it don't take more than two or three da.vs for any 
intelligent fellow to learn to do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Two or tliree davs for an Intelligent porter? 

Mr. Ill ■XGERFOllD. Y'l'S. 

Chairman Walsh. And during the jierlod during which he Is being broken 
in is he paid? 

Mr. lii'NGEUFORi). They are not. 

Chairman Walsh. Anil does It eier extend over a hviger jierlod than two or 
three da.vs? , 

Jir. Hi.'xgerford. Oli, I can not say as to that. I could not say as to that, 
how long it takes some, tif course, you know there is a difference in men. 
Some pick up more quickly—adapt tiiemselves. * 

Chairman Walsh. .“Vs soon as they get tlirough tliis two or three days’ in¬ 
struction, what do you say is done with them? 

Mr. Ili-.XGKRFORD. Tho.v are assigned to service when service opens up. We 
have a great many extra men wlio are Just waiting to get some runs. 

Cliairman Walsh. In ordinary times liow many extra porters would you 
have, would you say were waiting to get runs? 

.Mr. Hi'.NGEiii oRii. Well, I can be.st answer tliat by saying that during the hast 
inauguration at Wasliington they had a large troop of them. We were called 
on. I tliink, for some 3(K) or KKt extra cars to go' to Washington, and they took 
every extra avaiialde ear we had 'ni storage, down tliere—some .500 or GOO 
extra cars iveiit in tlio coui'se of one week; and we manned each car from the 
extra men waiting here, and they were very glad to get the employment. 

Chairman Walsh. Ifow long after a man is broken in. on an average in 
ordinary times, wiouhl lie have to wait to get on the pay roll? 

Mr. liuNGERFoiiii. Oh, I could tait answer that. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do I gather from ^our answer in regard to that in- 
aiLguration matter that that is the ordinary status of your company that you 
have a waiting list o( some .500 pr 000 men waiting to lie portcr.s? 

Mr. Hungebforh. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Kaslly? 

Mr. Hi'N’CERFORii. Kasily. 

Chairman Walsh. And that occurs—that is the case during all ordinary 
^Imes? 

Mr. Hlxcerfokd. Yes. We could send out 300 cars to-morrow. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is this work still going on of undertaking In get 
men In the South—colored men? 

Mr, Ht’ngf.kfoiu). Not undertaking it now, because we have got all that we 
would want and more too. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is it the policy of your company to keep a great number 
of men availuble for this purpose? 

Mr. Hunoebfobd. It is not. It is our policy to get the best men we can to 
make the service the highest possible standard. Wt; are seeking them all the 
time. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have in mind that by having 500 or 600 men, of 
what you might call a small economic power, do you consider that that has an 
effect on wages; that ft man would be more likely to work for )1!27..50 a month 
if he knew there wore 600 men ready to take his place than if you did not have 
such a numlter? 

Mr. IltTNOEBFOED. Not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not Iiave that In mind? Arc i«>rtcrs first assigned 
to tourist cars in many Instances? 

Mr. Hunoebfobd. Yes; in many instances, tlicy are. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the policy of tlie company to first assign them to tourist 
cars? 

Mr. Hunoebfobd. Oh, not altogether. We do wlicro wo are operating regular 
tourist-car lines, yes; because the tourist-car service is not sui)posed to be the 
same high standard as the first class or so-called standard cars. 

Clialrman Walsh. What is the pay of a tourist-car porter compared wltli a 
standard-car porter? 

Mr. Ilt'NCEFOBD. Thirty-five dollars a month, it was; now, 

Clutirman Walsh. The car, as I understand it, has no con(luctor—tlie tourist 
car? 

Jlr. Hunoebfoed. Oh, yes; the tourist cars are genarally run on the same 
train and the conductor has jurisdiction over all the car.s on the train. 

Ciiairman W.ct.sii. How does it happen dial the porter will get .$65 a month 
on the tourist cars and then- 

Jlr. Hunoebfobd (interrupting). Tliey started in on that rate in the begin¬ 
ning some years ago and it has been carried on ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. Why does die porter get more on the tourist car than he 
docs on the standard? 

Mr. HuNGEBFonD. Well, the service is not—I imagine the service is not as 
attractive to the iiorter^s the standard car. When they established the service 
I imagine that is the reason. I hadjiothing to do with fixing die rates, so I 
am not altogether clear on it, hut I would venture the opinion that tliat is the 
reason. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Wliat is the reason? 

Mr. Hungebfobd. Tliat the service is not as attractive. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, why not? 

Mr. Hungebfoed. Welt, it is not the same class of travel. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is it because die people that ride on tourist cars 
will probably not he so likely to jiay them enough^to subsist on a round trip 
that way? Do you have that in mind? * 

Mr. Hungeefoed. Why, I imagine the tips—I imagine they arc not tipped as 
liberally on the tourist cars ns on the standard cars; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that Kionsldcred by the company in giving a man $.'15 
If he is going on a tourist car and an inexinerienced porter at that? 

Mr. Hunoeefobd. Well, as I say. I don't know what they liail In mind when 
they established that rate. It has heen in effect so long, and I had nothing to 
do wltli It, that I can not say what they had in mind. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yon do not know, then, ns general manager, why they pay 
an inexperienced porter .$35 for running on a tourist car and an experienced 
man .$27..50, is it? 

Mr. Hungebfobd. Twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

Chairman WAL.sn. For running on a standard car? 

Mr. Hunoebfobd. Nothing more than I have’stated; nof 

Chairman Walsh. Nothing more than you have stated? 

Mr. Hungekfobi). No. 

Chairman Walsh. What increase of salary is given to porters who iiave 
heen with the company, say, for 5 or 10 years? .Are there Increases given to 
the porters who have run 5 or 10 years. 

Mr. HuNQEBFofiD, No; there is not. They were given an Increase in 1913 if 
they had been with the company for 15 .vears, in .service. 

Chairman Walsh. Fifteen years in the company’s service? 

Mr. Hunoeefobd. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. And there is no rule with respect to that tlien? 
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Mr. IltTNGEltFOBD. Na You luoiin no Ki-ailurtteil .scale? 

Cliainnan M'at.sh. No graduated scale. 

Mr. Hunoeefobd. No. 

Chairman W.ilbh. How are old and faithful porters rewarded for their 
services? 

Mr. HuNGKiiionn. Rewarded by tlielr—tliey receive Ihe benefit of the.se—we 
eaiTy the time of these old men that are .side, and then we have the iHuisloii 
when they reach the iterlod when they become Incapacitated. 

Chairman WAi.sit. How many porters would you .say'you lilro in a year to 
heep Ihe eqidpinent uy) to (!..500? 

Mr. IIr\(iKKFo!!n. I don’t tidnk at tlie yiresent time we are hiring. tVe liaven’t 
got (v'ltHl, .so far ns that goes, just no\v. 

Chairman M’.m.sii. M’ell, I Iiave tinit numlier in mind- 

Mr. IIi;.\c,KKF 0 i!n (interrupting). Yes; tliat is generally wlien tiungs are 
normal. 

Chairman M’.vi.sir, tVlien tilings are nonnai? 

Mr. Hu-VGratFoRD. Yes, sir. 

Chairnnin M'.o .sii. Now. wiien things are normal and you have 6.500 porters— 
wlien 6..500 porters are ni'cessary for your service, how many would you say 
you hire? 

Mr. ITf.vdKRKonn. Wi'll. tliat varies. It varies with tiie conditioas. .Some 
.vears we liavi' <‘xtraoi-dinar.v—what we call convention years, when there i.s 
an nnusnal nnmlier of extra cars out.side of the regular Im.siness. O’hat n<s'es.si- 
tates taking up a large number of men. .And .seasons of huslness depression 
come on. and as matters Iiave lieen running, pndty regularl.v, we don't have to 
take on so many. Of course, we take the men up, and if we are unable to 
give them regular employment they will drop out, and generally are ready to 
come hack, tiiough. w henever tlie Inisiness is .such that we can provide work for 
tlieni. 

Chairman M'ai.sii. I would liki' for you, please, Mr, Hiingerford, to take a 
normal year—sehs t wliat you think ,\ourself is a normal year—when you need 
(i,.5()0, and give us, if possible, an estimate of liow many porters are hired per 
year to k<‘ep your eqniiiment up to the 6,.5tK). 

Mr. HfNr.ERFORU. I said I could not give you tliat. 

Chairman Wai..sii. Could ,vou apiiroximate it? " 

Mr. Husoerfori). I could not. ' 

Chairman Wai.sm. How many porters in a normal year would you discliarge? 

Jlr. Hitncerfori). Well, that I could not tell you. 

Cliairnian W.Ai.sir. Ho you hire in a normal yisir as many as i:!,l>()d men to 
keep up ttie equipment to 6.500? 

Mr. Hitngerford. Thirteen thousand? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; in the T'nited States? 

Mr. Hhnoebford. I would say that I never heard of that. 1 would say that 
we did not. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Then please make your own estimate. Ho you Iiave as 
many ns 10,000 to keep up your equipment of 6,.500? 

Mr. IIuNOERFORn. 1 can tell you what we did in 1913 and 1911. Tliey were 
nhuorinal years—lint not in normal year.s. 

Chairman Walsh, (live us 1913, w'liat you call a normal year. 

Mr. HfNOERFORD. You said normal year, and I explained to you that some 
years Inisiness fluctuates so heavily that it is alinormal and calls for tlie taking 
up of a large number of additional men; 1913 and 1911 were tlio.se years. 

Chairman Walsh. 191.3—was 1912 a normal year? 

Mr. riUNOERFORi), More so tliaii 1913 and 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. And 1911? 

Mr. IIUNOERFORi). Yes; more so; 1913 and 1914—ttie latter part of 1913 and 
tlie fore part of 1914 were thw largest In tlie history of tlie company, due 
largely to this extraordinary movement tliat we had. I will say that your 
commission lias asked for the number of people employed and dischargeil in 
1013 and in 1914, and I have those figures here. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give us those figures. 

Mr. Hunoebfobi). P.ut I say, wdien you asked me, you asked me as to the 
normal condition; and I could not say that. 

Cliuirman Walsh. Well, we Avlll leave that for the moment and just take 
1913 and 1914. 

Mr. Hunoebford. Yes. In 1913 there were 735 conductors employed, and in 
1913 we employed 2,335 porters. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, what was your equipment—w.as that (lie nveraxe 
number that you ran that year, 6,500? 

Mr. Honokbfosd. Yes; I think tliat is wliere we Rot ni> to, alwnit—yes; I 
think that is the period it was aliout 6,.500. Yes; I tliiiik we went over 0,500; 
yes. 

(iliairnian Walsh. Now, give me the otlier ,\'eur. please, 

Mr. Hunoerkokd. In 1914 there were 4.H.j conductors emiilo.wsl and 1.1.">0 
porters employed. 

Chairman Walsh. Tftut tigure again, i)leasc—tliat lust one. 

Mr, HuNGERroim. Tlie porlersV 
(ihairman Walsh. Yes; .lust tlie porters. 

Mr. IIUHOEitFOBU. Y'es; in 1914 tiierc' were 1.190 ]iorlers emploved. You liave 
1913, I tliink? 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Y'es. I wish you would state the dulie.s of a Pullman 
porter. Fli'st, how long before tlie train leaves does the porh'r reiiort for dutj'V 
Mr. Hunoerford. Oh. that varies at different itoiuts; depends on the condi- 
tion.s. He has to report down in the yards and get ids ear in eoiulilion and 
shape; count his linen. We aim to have them reiiort as late as possible and 
got Ids car in sliaiie. On cars departing late at niglit they have to re|>ori earlier 
than when they leave in tlie afternoon, hecau.st' it is necessary to have tlie hertiis 
made down before tlie train i.s backed to tiie station. 

Chairman Walsh. So in .some in.stnuces they are required lo he there at 
6 or 7 o’clock In tlie evening, although the train does not leave until II or 
12 o’clock? 

Mr. Hi-.Ne.KRi'ORi), Oh, that is—no; I don’t tliiiik to that extent; no. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, what do you mean? 

Mr. IIitNGEitroiin. I’roliahly have to come down there about 11 o’clock ; and I 
will say there have been some instances hronght to niy notice where the.v wi're 
reipiired to report earlier tlian .seemed to lie necessary. 1 think it lias been 
corrected. 1 iioiie so. 

tiliairman Walsh, Was that some rather widespread usage? You said you 
lioped .so. Who know.^ ulictlior it has binm corrected or not’' 

Mr. HuHGEBJxnio. Well, I know it was taken up. anil it slioiiid he corris ted. 
There wins no widespread grievance; it sinqily came lo my alteiiiiou that it 
was being done. • 

(ilinirman Wal.su. You would say .Accidentally? 

Mr. HrxGERFOiin, Y’es—incidentally. I should call it, 

Cliairinan Walsh. Incidentally? 

Sir. llHNGERFOltD. Yos. 

Chairman Walsh. Did some one report it to you? 

3Ir. Hl’ngkrfohd. Yes; it came to ni,v attention, 1 think, tihout--1 tliink a 
porter reported it to mo. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Came to your ottioe? 

Jlr. Hungerfoed. No; he dropped me a eommuiiieirtion. 

Cliainimn Wai.sh. Do yini recall tiny others of lil;e nature tliat you roceivtsl, 
or only recall tlmt one? • 

Mr. Hungeefoeu. I recall that one, ttad I iiaiuired into tlie .geuenti jiropo- 
sitioi). * 

Chairiiitm Walsh. What ore the ilutiesVd’ tlie iNUters as lo receiving pas¬ 
sengers and taking up Pullman tickets for tlieir cars hefore the trains start 
out? 

Mr. HcxGEiiFOEn. Tliat is a duty whicli is generall.v attended to liy tlie eoii- 
ductor. Tliere are some cases wliere tlie iiorters are in cliarge, and of course 
then they perform Uio coiiduetor’s duties. 

Cliairman W.vr.sn. I wish you would .state, tdease, us eoiioisely a.s you can, 
the duties of Pullman porters. 

Mr. HliNGERFORn. The duties generally are t* wait oa the pas,sengers, malcc 
down the beds, put them up, and keep tlie cur in condition. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wluit time does the conductor retire at niglit? 

Mr. IIiiNGERFoRn. Tluit varies on different lines. As a general proposition 
he retires at 3 o’clock in the morning. 

Cliairman Walsh. And wliat time does the jiorter retire? 

Mr. HtHtGERFonn. He retires before. 

Chairman Walsh. Any fixed time? 

Mr. Hungerfoed. No; that depends on the service condltioas. It 1-s gener¬ 
ally nrrangetl by the district superintendent to meet the local conditions as they 
present themselves. 
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Clialrman Walsh. Take, for iustauoe, this district here we are In now. 
Wliut time does the porter—what time is he suppcwed to retire? 

Mr. Hcnoekkobu. You are talklnK about—ns I say, as n general proposition 
on all lines they retiiv along 11.30 to 12 o'clock. 

Clmlnnan W.4i.sii. Eleven thirty? 

Mr. Ht'NGEiii'Onii. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. .\nd required to get up at 3 o’clock? 

Mr. iil-NGERFOKD. Y'es. , 

Chairman Walsh. And are they permitted to retire'aftter 3 o'clock? 

Mr. IlrNUEBFORD. No. 

riiairnmn Wal.sh. Or sleep during the day? 

Mr. Hi'X(!erix)kd. No, sir; the porters are not to sleep during the daytime— 
not supposed to. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it consldereil an olTcnse if ho does sleep In tlie day¬ 
time? 

Mr. Hungere-obd. Oh, no—we know they sleep in the dtiytlme. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them sleep In (he daytime? 

Mr. Ht N<!E;RKORi). Yes; it is an offense if they delihorately go off watch at 
niglit wlien they are supposed to he guarding the car and take a blanket and 
a ))illow and go to sleep; hut ordinary napping Isn't considered an offense. 

Chairman Walsh. Wluit are their instructions? .\re their Instructions to 
remain ttwiike or are they told they can go to sleep in the daytime? 

Mr. lli xGKRFORB. It is arranged in some runs wliere they can go to sleep, 
hut I don't know of any Instructions that say they can sit down in the car 
and go to sleep wlum they fwl like it. There are no Instructions that they .can 
go to sleep, but we do know tliey go to sleep. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. Well, take a long run, first, Mr. Ilungorford, a run 
leaving here on the Santa Fe- 

Mr. Hi xgerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Coing to Los Angeles, or San Francisco is it? 

Mr. Ili NGKiiFORi). IVell. they go through. 

Chairman IYalsh. Now, what time does the porter retire, going out of here? 

Mr. liu.xGERFORn. I would have to have our district superintendent tell you 
that. As I say, tlie runs vary—tlie hours of relief vqry according to the runs 
and conditions pre.sented; and th(>y are arranged by the district superin¬ 
tendents. I could not pretend to keei) in my mind tlie details of the runs of 
each line of this company. IVe can have our superintendents- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Have ,vou ever ridden—I should just like 
to get for our information—have you ever rliklcn on that road? 

Mr. Hlxc.krfori). (hi the Santa Fe? 

("hairman Walsh. Y'es. 

Mr. Hi xGF.RFoiai. Y'es. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .Now, wliat time did (lie porter go to bed and what time 
did lie get up, if you know, going hetweeii hen—say, between here and Ixia 
Angeles? 

Mr. Hi’xgerfori). I should .judgelie went on about (hat schedule retired about 
11 o'clock, and arose ahmit -1 o'clock—tliat Is, on (he standard cars. 

Chairiiian Walsh. That is at 4 ip-'tead of .3'? 

.Mr. Hi’N'cerforii. I will cm-rect that and call It 3. 

Chairman Walsh, (.'all it 3? 

Ylr. Hi'.ngeuforu. Three o'clock is what I should have said. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, during tlie night I believe you said h(> is required to 
guard the car? * 

.Mr. Hungerford. Yes. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is, to protect (he lives and iiroperty of (he pas¬ 
sengers? 

Mr, HrxGERFORD. Oh, to guard tlie car; yes. 

(.'Iiairman Wal.sh. And is he required to polisli the shoes of the passengers 
while they are sleeping? 

Mr. Hl'XGERForu. Permitted to do so. 

(.'hairman Walsh. Isn't lie required to do so? 

Mr. HrxGERFORii. No. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Oh. he is not required to do it? 

Mr. Hvnoebfori). No ; that is not an obligation, but he ia permitted to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, suppose a passenger's slioes were not polisheil, and 
he complained to the conductor about it, wliat action would be taken? 
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Mr. Hungebfohd. He would probably n-iik the porter wby lie didn't do it or 
why he discriminated against that passenger. 

Chairman Walsh. And suppose the porter ,iust took the notion it was beneath 
his dignity to polisli slioes, and he did not iwiish them at all; Avliat would 
jou do? 

Mr. Hr.NGKBFOKi). Well, we hu\e not bud (hat case. They are generally very 
careful aliout that. 

Chairman Walsh. They are careful about I hat? 

Mr. Hu.noehford. Y’es. 

Chairman Walsh. But, as a matter of fact, they are suiiposed to polish the 
shoes of the passengei's while they are asleep? 

Mr. Hunoerfoud. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Ami if lie did not do it be would be discbarged? 

Mr. HuNOF.BFOiii). Oh, I can not say as to that, because it bas not been up. I 
don’t know that I ever heard of that pro)W)sition. 

Chairman Walsh. The idea is that if they polish Ibem lliey exiiect to get 
something for It, and .you know they will be polisiied? 

Mr. HuNCKRFORn. Yes; exactly. 

Chairmun Walsh. And the passengers know they will lie )iolisbed? 

Mr. HuNGERFORn. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who furnishes the polisli to Hie ]iorlers? 

Mr. Hungerford. They do. 

Cbairman Wal.sh. They furnish their own jiolisb? 

Mr. Hpxoerford. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman YValsii. Now, what is their duly with respect to awakening pas¬ 
sengers who are nsiiiired to leave the car during the niglit V 

Mr. nu.voEUFoun. I don’t get the puriiort of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it part of their duty to awaken jiassengers during the 
lime the conductor Is asleep? 

Mr. llTJNGERFORD. If lic wailts to leave the train during (be time the conductor 
is asleep? 

(’bairman YVat.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Hungerford. Surely. 

Cliairinan Walsh. That is bis sole duty, and it is ids duty, also imposcil 
upon the portin' of calling the passengers in the morning in time for breakfast, 
and so on? • 

Mr. IlPNOERFOiiD. Y'es; be is provided witli a small card for that imriiose. 

(’Iiairnnin YVai.sh. lie lias a call card and keeps that? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Cliairman YValsil Does be have any instructions to keep the cur sanitary and 
to disinfect any articles used b.v iiersons luesmiied to be sufi'erlng with con¬ 
tagious (lisease.s? 

Mr. Hungerford. Y'es. There is a rule governing that, and regulations issued 
li.v our doctor of sanitation for the pni'iiose of iirotecting the public in every way. 

Cbairman YValsh. And the porter is supposed to familiarize himself with 
tliat? , 

Mr. Hungerford. Y'es. 

Chairman YYai.sh. And to c^rry out the instructions with reference to keep¬ 
ing the car sanitary and disinfecting articles belonging to the pas.seiigers who 
are alfected- 

Mr. Hungerford (interrupting). Weil, I don't know about disinfecting ar¬ 
ticles belonging to the passengers. He is supposed to keep the car .sanitary, but 
1 don’t know about disinfecting arliclos belonging to the passengers. 

Chairman Walsh. YVclI, the articles bolouglng to the company that are used 
b.v the passengers who are ill ? 

Mr. Hungf.rford. He is supposed to keep any linen separate and away from 
any soiled linen. • • , 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any disinfecting nietbods? 

Mr. Hungerford. Each car Is provided with a disinfectant, formaldehyde 
or some disinfectant that Is approved by tlie flovernment sanitary otHciala; 
as much is on the car as may be necessary to keep the car in sanitary condi¬ 
tion, and it is his duty to see that it Is doin'. The conductor has charge to see 
that the porter does that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is he reiiulred to report dania.ge to the car or equip¬ 
ment? 

Mr. IltiNOERFORD. That is turned in by the conductor, usually, if lie is run¬ 
ning in charge he would do that. If any thing i.s wrong on a cor lie is sup- 
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posod to report it to tlie eondactor, and It Is noted (m w'iiat we call iaspoction 
report. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he required to report to the conductor anything ho 
notices in regard to damage to the car or equipment in the first instance? 

Mr. Hunokkkoru. He is expected to do so; he is required to do so by tlie 
regulations. 

Clinirinan Walsh. Wiint reports are required to be made by tlie porters, 
if any, to tlie company? What regular reports are required to be made by 
tlie porb'fs to the company? 

Mr. HI’NOKiiroBD. Weil, tliey do not make any regular report tliat I recall, 
unless they arc operating in (barge. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat are the requirements of the pru'ters with reference 
to tlieir personal apparel, ns to Inning their uniform brushed and in goml 
condition, and ns to wearing clean linen? 

Mr. llHNdKiiFoiin. q'liey are rajuired to present a cleanly and neat appear¬ 
ance. 

Chairman W.vl.stt. Do you consider .$27.50 a month snfiicient for a man wiio 
is re(|iiii-ed to disciirgc all of the duties you liave detailed here and to follow 
the rules referred to? 

Mr. HimuKiiFoiii). All I can say is that you can get all tlie men you require 
to do tliat work for that pay. 

Ctiairman Walsh. Docs your company consider tlie general effect on tiie 
country—llie social ollccl—of cmiploylng men for ,$27.,'t0 a month; do they con¬ 
sider the entire liasis for ('inployiiig tliem at that sum, tlie fact that they can 
be gotten for tliat? 

Mr. HiiNcKUFOKi). That would iie a matter that I would not lie called uiton 
to give advice upon. I probably would not lie consulted about it, so I do 
not ttiink that I am qualified to answer it. 

(fiiairmun Walsh. Do you lliiiik the.se men can live on $27.50 a montli? 

Mr, IltTKGKiiFORn. Well, I don't know nliont tlie $27.50 by itself. Of course 
I pri'siime you are leading uji lo tlie point that they must live partly on tlie 
perquisites tiiat go with the position. 

tMialrman Walsli. I will aslc you first whether or not—do you Investigate 
for tlie eompniiy, in iiny wa.v, the living conditions and tlie snrrounduigs of 
your men? 

Mr. Hu.ngerfori). Not to any great extenl. 

Clmimian W.vlsh. Kir? 

Mr. Hunuerfori). Not to any great extenl; no. 

Chairman W.vlsh. And wliat was your answer lo my question; do yon 
consider that a man can live on $27,.50 a month. Was it “no”? 

Mr. HnxoERFORD. 1 did not say that; I do not I:now wliat tlvoy can live on. 

Cliairuian Walsh. You do not know but wliat a man, at the present cost 
of living, could live on $27..50 a month, aud perform the duties your porlcr.s 
arc requin>d to perform? ' 

Mr. Hunuf.rford. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. He may do that? 

Mr. HuxGERFor.n. Y’(‘s; lie might do tliat. 

Clmimian Walsh. M'hat is tlie Idslory of tlie tipping .system that is prac¬ 
ticed on the cars of tlie Pullman Co.? Give it in your own way; how did 
it grow UJI? 

Mr. Hi'KOERFORii. I don't know Iiow it did grow up. I do not tliink it can 
be claimed that tlie company instigated tipping; it is not local to tlie Pulimnn 
Co. It is general; it prevails everywhere. I do think, if tliore is anybody 
that Is entitled to a tip for expert service rendered, the porter is entitled 
to It as much as anybody. I tliiiik siuue of tliem are artists. 

Chairman YValsh. Does tliat form llie standard, tlie artistic development 
of the men, for the wage.s paid? 

Mr. Hungkrfoed. Because he takes advantage of the opjwrtunlty and does 
a great deal more than some white jieople to ailvanco himself. 

Chairman Walsh. State wlietlier or not it is a fact that the tipping of 
Pullman porters became general before the practice of tipping other persons 
engaged In jtersonai service Itecame widespread. 

Mr. Hunoerfobd. Do you mean to asli, did it originate with the Pullman Co.? 

Chairman YValsh. I did not say Hint; hut was It not general among tlie Pull¬ 
man porters liefore tlio jiracticc of tipjung other persons engaged in jiersonal 
.service became wi(le.spread? 
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Mr. HTJNGEnFOBD. Tipping vns going on long before I entercil the .‘iorvice of 
the company, and I crn not answer that. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the I’ullmiin Co. expect the publir to i);i,v (lie ililTei - 
ence between the salaries of porters and the amount required by (lie porlei-.s to 
enable them and their families to live decently and in comfort? 

Mr. Hunoerfobd. No. sir; it does not; it simpiy accepts the conditions as it 
finds them. If tlie conditions change, I supi)os(> tliey woidd liave to cliange con¬ 
ditions to meet them. 

Chairman Walsh. Ythi have 6.000 porters at wori;. and you stated in one 
year you hired 2,300 and In another year you liired I.lOt)? 

Mr. Hunoeefoed. Yes. 

Chairman W'alsh. And there men are alt colored, I liclievc, all (lie poricrs? 

Mr. Hunceefoed. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. What do you think of tlie social aspect of taliing (I.-IOO 
men tliat are obviously a practically new race, struggling up fi'om slavery, and 
putting them in a position, from practici* or ollicrwiso, wluae tiiey are com¬ 
pelled not to stand independently .as men. lint to depend on laxeiving gratuities 
from anotlier race for their llvcliliood; wliat do you ttilnlv of that is a social 
matter in a country such as we have here? 

Mr. Huncerfoed. AVell, as I say, I don't liclievc — — 

Chairman Walsh (interruiding). A little louder, jilease. 

Mr. Hungeefoed. I do not feel that I am (ompetent to answer that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it good for the men; that is, for them becomiug inde¬ 
pendent citizens and a unit In the Republic? 

Mr. Hungerforu. I think they are advancing very rapidly, and I think the 
Pullman Co. offei’s the colored mau as gootl an opportunity for advancement as 
any other concern to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you tliink that tiie present wage system of tlie Pull¬ 
man Co. places that company direclly in tlie position of receiving gratuities 
itself from the public, Mr. Hungerford? 

Mr. Hungerford. I do not. 

Chairman AValsh. Y'ou say you do not? 

Mr. Hungerford. I do not ; no. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVIiat is the u\a>rage mileage covered by the Pidiinan con¬ 
ductors during a month?* 

Mr. Hungerford. I can not give you that, liecause we do not handle our men 
by mileagp; they arc operated liy days. 

Chairman AValsh. Could you approximate it? 

Mr. Hungerford. No, sir; 1 could not. A'our commi.ssion asked for those 
figures and I asked our auditor to prciuire them, and lie said It would take him 
some time to do so; when he will have them I do not know. AA'e do not handle 
our men on the mileage basis. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Would that answer also aiqil.! to the Pullman porters? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir; it would. • 

Chairman Walsh. In what instances does (he Pullman Co. deduct amounts 
from the salaries of the condiictoi-s, if any? . 

Mr. Hungeefoed. I do not km^w of any deductions in the conductors’ salaries; 
the payments are all by the niontii. ^ 

Chairman AValsh. Of both porters and coniluotors? 

Mr. Hungerford. Not altogcllier; they are paid according to tlie regulation. 
As a general proposition we pay iiy the month. Some States require payment 
semimonthly, and one requires weekly iiaymcnts. 

Chairman Walsh. Take tlie cases wliere they are paid by tlie^nontli, are .sums 
deducted during periods of illness? Are they paid vlicu they are 111? Is there 
any rule about that? 

Mr. Hungeefoed. They arc paid for the period tliey work. 

Chairman AA'alsh. During tlie montli? • • 

Mr. Hungeefoed. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If tliey are sick, are deductions made for tlie time tliey are 
sick? 

Mr. Hungeefoed. They are paid for the time t liey work; yi*s. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami the ixirters, also? 

Mr. Hungeefoed. Yes. 

Clialrman Walsh. Are they paid for tiie time tiiey lose on account of acci¬ 
dents or changes in the schedule? 
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Mr. HuNGEisroRD. No; they nre paid In case of accident; and about illness, os 
T said before, we liave a relief system under wlilcli men are paid for the time 
they are absent on account of Illness. 

Clmirman Wal.sh. Please brlelly state wliat tliat relief system is; do the 
conductors or porters pay anything into that? 

Mr. IIuNGERFORD. They do not. 

Chairman IV-M-sh. What are they allowetl during tlie time they are 111; 
what are the conductors allowed during periods that Thgy are ill, and what are 
the porters allowed during similar periods? 

Mr. Hungerford. Take a man 5 years in tlie service, he is allowed half rate 
for the first 14 days; if lie is gone for more tliau that time up to a month, ho 
is paid for a month full rate, and for another month at half rate. If he has 
bei'n 10 years in the .service, tliat is doubled, and it is 2 months on full rate, 
and 2 months on half rate; a 20-year man lie gets 3, and then it would be time 
to consider if he is not permanently incapacitated, and ought not to be put on 
the pension list. 

Cliairman Walsh. How about the porters? 

Mr. HfNGERFORD. It Is the same way with tiie porters. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I.et me get at that again; if a porter is sick for one-half 
a month, lie gets what? 

-Mr. IIUNOERFOiin. For the first 14 days he would get half jiay. 

Chairman Wai,.sii. That is lialf pay for tlie 14 days, you moan? 

Mr. Hu.ngerford. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. If he was getting .$27..a0 a month, he would get one-fourth 
of that for the 14 days? I-et’s .see if I understand. Suppose lie wa.s getting 
$30 a month, if lie was sick 14 days he would get .$7.50? 

•Mr. Hi NGiaiFoiin. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And when he passed tlie 14 days? 

Mr. HiKOEiiFoRU. If he wont on to a month, then he is paid for the month. 
Tlie first 14 day.s we pay one-half rate, and if he goes on longer than that we 
pay the full month. If we paid full rate for a shorti'r time, we would find a 
considerable amount of sickness. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is, they would falsify? 

Mr. lIuN'CEiiFORu. That is, they would lay off when they otherwise might not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the reason that methoil was adopted? 

Mr. IIi'XGF.RFORD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long would lie be carried on the sick list? 

Mr. Iluxr.KRFOKD. I said, if he was a five-year man lie would be carried one 
month at full pay and one month at half pay. 

Cliairman Walsh. If he was a five-year man. what then? 

Mr. HrxGERFORD. It would be a mailer of special consideration. We do not 
generally undertake to insure against sickness. The men ns tliey enter the 
service of the comiiany; tlv.v have to be there a while to be entitled to tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. During (lie five years, he would not have the benefit of it 
at all, as I understand? _ 

Mr. Hl'xgekford. When he gets up to four years. It is taken up and he 
would probably be considered a live-year man.' Those matters nre presented 
to tlie pension board, and it becomes a mailer of special eoiisideration under 
five years. 

Chairman Walsh. .Vfter two months, wliat yirovlsion is made, if any? 

Jlr. Hl'NGerford. None. 

Chairman WAi,sn. So it just applies to temporary llfnesses? 

Mr. IlrsGERFORD. Yes, sir; illnesses that long. 

Chairman Walsh. And during tlie first five years, if a porter or conductor is 
sick, a deduction is made for the time he is ill and they do not draw any 
pension ? , 

Mr. HuKGERFORn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the average length of time that porters remain 
in vour service; that is, if you know? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well, I tlilnk we liave those figures somewhere; I liave not 
them with me, but, a.s I said before, over half of them have been over five years 
in the service. We liave a great many tliat are over 15 years, and some 25, 
but. the number I have not here; I do not seem to have that here. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What, If any, compensation system, does the company have 
for compensating conductors and porters Injured in the discharge of their 
duties? 
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Mr. HtTNOERFOBD. We carry their time. The compensation and relief is abont 
the same. We carry the time of the men injured in the service. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not catch that. 

Mr. Hunoehfobd. We carry the time of tlie men injured in the service. The 
compensation and relief are about the same; they are synonymous terms. But 
the compensation of men Injured In tlie service applies to any, whether one or 
two years, while the relief applies to men who have been five years in the 
service—have performed some service for the company for that lenslh of time. 
It is the policy of the company to carry tite time of tlie men if they are injured, 
and, if away from home, to pay their hospital expenses, and in the ca.se of 
death to bring them back and pay wliatever expenses are necessary. We have 
very little of that, fortunately. 

Chairman Walsh. If I understand you. then, if a man is Injured in your 
.service you carry him on the pay roll witliout any deductions? 

Mr. IltINGERFOBD. YcS. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long? 

Mr. HuNOEUFonn. Tliat would depend ; I could not say liow long that would 
lie done. I know we have carried a man lujui’ed on tlie I’eniisylvaiila I.inilted— 
I think we carried him some six months and paid his expenses. 

Chairman WALSir. Have you any rule aiiout it? I do not care for any spe¬ 
cific instances. 

Mr. Hi n'cekfobd. Our regulation is to carry tlieir time. If it came to a mat¬ 
ter out.side of the usual custom or regulations, it would lie taken up with the 
pension board and handled on its merits. 

Chalrnian Walsh. And if a man is killed In the service what is done? 

Mr. IlrMiERFOBD. We have his body prepared and brought back home, or 
whatever disposition is made with his relatives or kin, whatever they may 
suggest. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the company pay anything to employees ns com¬ 
pensation for injuries in States where no compensation laws are in force other 
Ilian what you have mentioned? 

Mr. lluNGEBFOBD. Yes; we carry the time of our men injured on duty. 

Cliairmau Walsh. Does the cmiipany pay compensation under tlie work¬ 
men’s compensation act of New York, Illinois, or say other States that have 
them? • 

Mr. IIuNGERFOBi). I believe we do iii N(‘w York. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you in Illinois? 

Mr. IIunoekfobd. I don’t recall what was done about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you in California? 

Mr. IltiNGEBFOBD. I Cad not say about those States. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know aliout any of the other Stnte.s? 

Jlr. HtiNOF.BFOKO. No; we liandle onr men Independently of compensation 
laws. I know our men injured in Niav York State are better taken care of 
than under the compensation law, because that doos,not carry any time for the 
first two weeks, a.s I recall it. 

Chairman W'al.sh. Do you pay compensation under I lie workmen’s compen¬ 
sation law In New York? 

Mr. Huxgebfobd. I believe we do. 

Cliairnian Wal.sh. Why do you not, if ysnt do not. pay it in other States? 

Air. HtiNGEiiFoiin. I can not answer that question. Those matters are han¬ 
dled in our legal department, wllli our assistant general superintendent, when 
I was away last summer, and I can not tell. 

Cliainnan Wal.sh. Who is assistant general superintendent 

Mr. Hungf.bfobd. Air. Bostwick. 

Clialrman Walsh. What system of piaisions have you in your company? 

Air. Hungerfobd. We all retire at '70 years of age—all employees. Any em¬ 
ployee that is 20 years in the service, who ln'comes Incapacitated, regardless 
of ills age, is eligible for retirement with pension. * 

Chairman AValbh. So tliat lie must have been in the service of the company 
20 years, and have reached tlie age of 70? 

Air. Hhnoerfobd. Oh, no; I say, any man in the service who becomes inca¬ 
pacitated, they are retired. Tliere is a fixed I’etiroment when they become 70 
years of age, excepting when a special relief or change is made by the president. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the 20-year term of service liave to Intervene in the 
case of incapacity? 

Air. Htjnoebfobd. Yes, sir. Anybody who lias iieen 20 years in tlie service 
of the company, who may become Incapacitated, is eligible for retirement. 

38810°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-33 
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Chuinnan Walsh. Ploast? tle.srribo n.s bi'lelly as you can the machinery for 
granting these pensions; have you a iiension board? 

Mr. HuNGKErouD. Yes, sir; we have a regular pension board, appointed by the 
president, to whom these ca.ses are i)re.sent(*d. 

Cliairman Walsh. Just descrits* how tliat works. 

Mr. HfNOKitKOKU. Any emiiloyee who is eligil)le for llie jauLSion who, I say, 
has been 20 years in tiie service of tiie company, fills out a regular blank; n 
regular blank is tilled out and submitted to tiie board for it to act upon. 

Chairman Walsh. Descrilre the formation of tiie board. 

■Mr. IlUNGKEKoai). Tiie l>oard con.sists of Mr. Kramer- 

Cliairman Waj.kh. First, is it apiioinled liy llie luesident? 

■Mr. HUNGkKKOBD. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. How many members lias it ? 

-Mr. Hungehkobu. I think live. 

(ihairinan Walsh. Is there a reipiiremoid that llu' members of lliat board 
shall lie connected with the comiiany, or iiave any particular connection with 
the company? • 

Mr. IluNGKRFOEii. You mean requirement of the board? 

Cbairman Wai.sh. No; rule.s of your company: what liniitalion is placisl 
upon tiie appointment of tiie members of this board, if any? 

Mr. llUNCKRKoRn. None whatever. 

Cliairman Waijsh. IVliat is that? 

Mr. Hi'NiiERFORD. I don't know of any; llie president makes Hie appoiniments. 

Cliairman W.vlsh. And .so far as tiie rules of the company are conivrmsl. 
he could aiuroint an outsider on the pension board? 

Mr. Ht'NOERKoRD. I doii’t know whetlier lie couid or not, Imt T don't imagine 
lie would consider doing tliat. 

Cliairman Walsh. He lias full autliorily to appoint tiie men? 

Itr. IIUNGF.RKORP. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who (simpose tiie present board? (live tiie personnel 
of llie iiresont members of the board. 

Mr. Hungerkorii. Mr. Richmond Dean, vi<‘e president; I,e Roy Kramer, 
vice president; Mr. L. S. Taylor, trea.surer; William Hoiigli. auditor; and niy- 
.self. We have a regular pamiihlet in regard to Hiat whicli I \iould lie glad to 
submit to you. 

CImirnmn Walsh. I wish you would pl/?ase do so. 

Mr. IIu.NOERi'OKii. I liave not it with me. but will sulimit it to (lie commis¬ 
sion. 

Cliairman Walsh. I wisli you would, iilease. 

(Tilt! witness .sulisequently siiliiiiitted. in |irinled form, a pamphlet cnlitleii 
‘ The Pullman Conipanv Pension Plan," adopletl by tlie board of directors 
Nov. 13, lOl.S. Kffectlve Jan. 1. IblJ.l 

Cliairman Wai.sh. In the rules governing the payment of iiensions the com¬ 
pany provides that the Isiaisl of [lensions may wMIihold or entirely di.scontinue 
pensions in cases of misconduct or acts contrary to the interests of the 
company? 

Mr. lIi-NiiEKFoRD. I tliink then' fs some such provision, but this record will 
sliow tliat. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Have tiie car-skrvice eniiiloyees any voice in tiie manage¬ 
ment of tiie iH-'iision fund—the porters and conductors? 

Mr. Hlkgerfobd. They Imve not; they do not contribute to it in any way ; 
it is all voluntnr.v. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will ask you if it is a fact—do you consider tliat con¬ 
ductors and porters running from Cliicago to the Pacific coast iioints get 
enough rest en route to enable them to renialn in gooil physical condition and 
be alert and be eflicient? 

Jlr. Hhngerkori). I do nol. The company is not a ladiever in these long ruu.s 
and would like to lirdak them, iind have broken .some of them; but there is a 
strong opposition on the part of tiie roads and the men tliemselves to our 
action in that resiiect, I think in the interests of tiie service. The shorter 
runs are advisable. We linve broken a great many and are continuing to do 
so ns we can work tiie matter around with the roads; it is my Idea that they 
.should all be broken. 

Chairman Wahsh. You do not tliink tliat tliey get sufficient rest? 

Mr. Hungehford. I do not think, in the Interest of the service, those long 
runs are desirable from any standpoint. 
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Chairman Walsh. You say the men want tiioin. Have they petitioneil the 
company for them? 

Mr. HUNOKBroBD. Whenever the Ions runs have been broken they have taken 
It up. Take the Santa Fe runs. The Los Angeles T.imited was broken five or 
six years ago to Albuquerque, and they .sjibl they did not like it and ■would pi-efer 
to run through, and the railroad companies were insistent that they sliould 
run through. I should Imagine if we attempt to break the r\in of tlie Overland 
Limited and the Ix>s Angeles Llmlttsl we would be met with vigorous opimsi- 
tlon on the part of the rpads; but my feeling is, and al.so tliat of tlie comiainy, 
that it would be advisable In the interests of the sm-vioe to l)reak tliem up. 

Chairman Walsh. AVliat is the iKilicy of the company as to employing mar¬ 
ried men in Its car-service department? I>o you prefer single or marrhsl men? 

Mr. HitNOEUFOTiu. U'e have no sixs'ilic regulation in that resiast. The men 
that are in charge of that part of tlie work—that is. getting new men—are 
supposed to get men qualified for tlie service, Init there is no requirement us 
to a man being married or single. 

Chairman Walsh. Are ,vour car-serr ice employee's trainmen iu the meaiilng 
of the Federal statute limiting liours of w ork to 1(>? 

Mr. Hi'NiiKiivoan. Do I consider them as trainmen? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hij.nokiifobd. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is ii true that Ihe I'ompany discontinued the practice of 
equipping its car-service men willi lanti'rns in order to evade tills law. or made 
any otlier cliange in the rules and regulations for this purpose? 

Mr. HttNOEKi-ORi). No. sir; tlint is not so. Wo liave discontinued tlie use of 
lanterii.s very largely, iiecaiisc tliey are not necessar.v ; their use is not neces¬ 
sary, because tlie <ars are now generally electric liglited, tlie steps and all. 
Tliei’e seems to be no need for lanterns. 

(lhairman Walsh. Your company took no steps or made no cliange in its 
eiluipment or rules so as not to come wltliin tlie provisions of that statute? 

Mr. HtiMiEiii(till). No. sir; I never heard of that before. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Are porters during tlie hours of duty re.siionsihle for 
thefts committed in the cars? 

Mr. IluNGEiiFonu. I do not know that they are responsible; they are supposed 
to guard the cars suilicleytly. it is undi*rstood that they can not always pre¬ 
vent sni'iik Ihicves in Hie guise of passengers from working. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiat action is taken us to disciplining them, or anything 
else, in the case of loss? 

Mr. HuNQEKFoan. It is all settled on its merits entirely, whether the em¬ 
ployees on the car were alert and attentive and iierforniing their duty, the 
duties Incumbent on theiii. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the rule of the company as to the duty of con¬ 
ductors in regard to calling at tlio ollice of Ihe illstrict su|xninlendent for mall? 
You might describe the sy.stem by w liich the company’s mail is transiiortcd, if 
.\ou will. * 

Mr. llHNOKRFORn. Weil, the mail is carried in bags between the various 
centers. As a general proposilioii lhat mail*is delivered to tlie cars and to 
the conductors, and we have meji to receive it. There may be instances where 
the conductor takes the mail bag to the suppriuteudent's ollice or may call for 
it. That may be so; I tliiiik likely it is. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no p'rsonal information about that? 

Mr. HirNOKRFORi). We liave no lixcil rules about it. Our receiving cashier's 
ollice and the district superintendent's office are generally all one. and if the 
man lias to go to tlie I'cceivlng caslilcr’.s ollice to report lie usifally carries the 
mail. 

Chairman Walsh. How does the average mileage for Pullman conductors 
and porters compare with the average mileage for passenger railroad con- 
ductons, brakemen, and flagmen? Have you evcq" compared.that? 

Mr. Hukgebfobd. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not a fact Ifial passenger trainmen average not more 
than 5,000 or 5,500 mllas as against 10,000 to 20,000 miles a month for Pullmaa 
conductors and porters? 

Mr. Hunoerford. I should say tliat those latter figures were rather excessive, 
but, ns I .said to you, we liave not made calculations of the numlier of miles 
made by the car-.service employees, so I would not assume to say about that. 

Ohairmen Walsh. Gould you approximate it, or give the commission an idea 
as to that? 
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Mr. HuNGEnroBD. No, sir; 1 could not. 

Chairman VVai.sh. Is there any connection between the Continental Casualty 
Co. or the Fidelity Casualty Co. and the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Hunoekfoku. No; I can safely say there Is not. 

Chairman AValsh. Docs the Pullman Co. have any arrangement with either 
of these casualty companies by which car-service employees are urged to take 
out Insurance in them? 

Mr. IlrNGEKFOKD. I do not know that they are urged to take out Insurance. 
There arc three companies, the Travelers’ Insurance Co. and two casualty com¬ 
panies wl)o have submitted a form of Insurance that we think should be accept¬ 
able to the men, and the Pullman Co. makes the collections, at the request of 
the men, for them. We had previously considerable trouble with Insurance 
companies taking advantage of technicalities in case of injury, and the matter 
was gone into, and these companies who submitted the best form tvere accepted 
to take out Insurance with the men, where the company makes the collections. 
The men can insure In any company they like, but tlie I’ullman Co. will only 
make collections at the request of the men and attend to the detail work on 
the part of such insurance companies that submit a form that tlie Pullman Co. 
thinks fully protects Its men. 

Chairman Wai,sh. And those three companies for which these deductions are 
made are the Travelers’ Insurance Co., the Continental Casualty Co., and the 
Fidelity Casualty Co.? 

Mr. HuNGERKOiiD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And these deductions are made on orders from t1>e indi¬ 
vidual men? 

Mr. IlfNc.ERFOED. Ycs; on orders from tlie men themselves. 

Cliairrnan Walsh, lly what means do the porter.s, what means are provided 
for the porters getting tlieir meals wliile on tlio road? 

Mr. ni'N(iEr.FOKi). AVe have no special provisions for that. Of course, they 
have to g(d their meals the same way the passengers <lo. The passengers are 
always alTordtHl an opportunity to got their meals, tind the porters liave tlie 
same opportunity. 

Chairman AA'’Ai,.sn. Is there any special arrangement made hy the company, 
or endeavored to he maile hy the company, to have their meals provideil at 
reduced rates? 

Mr. HuNGF.nFORD. Y’es, sir. r 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Please state wlmt that is. 

Mr. HiiNGtaiFOKD. There are a good many roads maintaining a rate of 25 cents 
to our employees, and there are others tliat cliarge a higher percentage. AA^e 
have taken it up wltli a number of the roads and suggested to them that in 
view of the fact they are so insistent on the men running through witli their 
cars that they ought to be liberal with the men in regard to furnlslilng them 
meals in the dining car. A number of them have taken the position that they 
could not afford our men ,any better arrangement than they do tlieir own, but 
it has been pointed out to them that their own men usually run between divi¬ 
sion points only and got their meals at home. AVe do not feel that the railroad 
companies ouglit to go to any expense to fml our men, yet they should give 
them as low a rate as they can, and come out whole on the dining cars on the 
through trains, since they are so Insistent on tlie men running through, and a 
number of tiiem have done so In the last year. 

Clhairman AV'ai.sh. Have you a co|iy of your hook of rides here, Air. Tlun- 
gerford ? 

Sir. IIUNGEBFORD. A’es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'Ill you kindly sulimit It to us? 

Sir. Hunoebfobd. Yes; here It Is. [AV’itness liands hook to Clinirman AValsh.l 

Chairman Walsh. I notice on page 8 of tliis book of rules, under the heading 
“ General instructions,” “ Enip\oyeGS are .subordinate to all oilicers of tlie com¬ 
pany and to railroad companies ns train employees.” To what extent are con¬ 
ductors and porters under the orders of tlie railway company? 

Mr Hunobbfoed. Tliat is covered generally in our agreement with the roads, 
that our men are subordinate to tlieir employees and governml by their train 
regulations. The train conductor is In eliargo of the train; he Is the only man 
who has any police jurisdiction. „ , , 

Chairman AVamh. How far may railroad officers or employees go lit repri¬ 
manding, reporting, suspending, or ilischnrglng Pullman employees? 

Mr. Huhgekfobd. They have nothing whatever to do with that. Some of the 
agreements with the roads provide that if the men do not perform their duties 
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in n manner satisfactory to the railroads the roads can request their with¬ 
drawal from their service; that is about as far as It goes. 

Chairman Walsh. That would include—that would be the entire Interpreta¬ 
tion of that rule, so far as the railroad companies are concerned? As a matter 
of fact, no employee of a railroad company In charge of a train otherwise lias 
any disciplinary control over your employees? 

Mr. IIuNUEKKORD. Nothing more tlian would affect the operation of tlie train 
during tliat time; they can not discipline tliern. 

Clialrman Walsh. Take page 8 of tlie book of rules, and I find this [reads]; 

“ Tlie company requires of employees tlie very best service possible under all 
conditions. A system of di.sciplinc by record has been adopted, wliereliy sus¬ 
pension from duty witli Io.ss of pay is avoided. Enijiloyees guilty of any dcriv 
llction of duty or lireach of rules will be disciiilined Iiy reprimand or liook 
suspension. An individual I'eer.rd is kept of eacti employi'e, and every case 
of carelessne.ss, negligence, or improper conduct will lie noted on tliis record 
anil tile usual penalty assessed and entered on tlie books, tlie employee continu¬ 
ing at work without loss of pay. A perfect record is one against which no un¬ 
favorable entry lias been made. A clear record is one where the unfavorable 
entries have been ('xtinguished by subsequent good si'rvlce. In each case where 
repriniaud or suspension is noted against an einiiloyee he will be notified. No 
suspension will be made for less than .T days or more than t.'i days. 

“ 1. A reprimand will be extinguished by three months’ clear record. 

“2. Five day.s’ suspension will be extinguished by six nionlhs’ clear record. 

“ ;J. Ten days’ suspension will be extinguished by nine montlis’ clear record. 

“4. Fifteen days’ suspension will bo extinguished liy one year’s clear i-ecord. 

“ When an employee’s record .shows frequent delinquencies and a number of 
penalties asse.ssed against liim. Ids ca.se will bo given special consideration, and 
dismissal may follow on account of unsatisfactory service in general, altliough 
no single olTen.se might warrant such extreme action. 

“ Disloyalty, dishonesty, Intemiierance, immorality, insubordination, incom- 
jieteiicy, discourtesy to passengers, gi-oss carelos.sness, false reports, or ciaiceal- 
ing facts concerning Investigations, etc., will subject the otTender to dismissal.” 

.1 wish you would please de.scribe what is meant by “ disloyalty.” 

Jlr. Hunoerfoei). I. should say a man that was working against the com¬ 
pany’s interests was iflsloyal. 

Chairnmn Walsh. In what way?* 

Mr. HuNoicr.FOKD. In any way. 

Cliairman Walsh. Would the joining of a labor union constitute disloyalty? 

Mr. Hhngekford. It would not In my opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. On page 10 of the book of rules we lind this [reading]: 

“Conductors have jurisdiction over all einployt'iis and cars; and unless they 
require those under them to properly perform their duty they will ho subject 
to the same entry ns the offenders, except where they are unable to exact obedi¬ 
ence, and report to that effect is proniplly made to4he district superintendent.” 

State how frequently that is enforced by your company? 

Mr. HfJNaERFORD. Tlie conductor is the l aptain of the ship and in charge of 
tlie porter. If the porter is ;g-ossly negligent and tiie conductor allows it to go 
on and makes no attempt to correct it, he ]s equally responsible with the porter. 

Chairnmn Walsh. You have amdlier rule on page 10 as follows [reading]; 

“ Employees must be neat and cleanly in personal appearance; wear clean 
linen and have clotldng brushed and shoes polished. The uniforms designated 
by the company must be worn on duty, but not when oft’ duty. The uniforms 
must be made liy tailors selected by the company, and no diMatlon in style or 
specifications will be permitted. White collars must always be worn.” 

Wliat inspection of uniforms Is made? 

Mr. Hungerfokd. Uniforms are inspected, I think, monthly; it may be quar¬ 
terly ; at the time they are paid. • • 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. IltfNGERPORD. By the district suiierintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. Who pavs for the uniforms worn by conductors and 
porters? 

Mr. Hungereoru. Tlie company furnishes free uniforms when they are 10 
years in the service; before that time they pay for them themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Who pays for tlie white jackets worn by the iiorters? 

Mr. Hungerford. The company. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are the tailors .selected by the corapanv to make 
these uniforms? 
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Mr. Hunokmohd. Tlicy are made now by Marsliall Field & Co., ia Chicago. 

Chairman \Vai,.sh. How long have the employees of the Pullman Co. been 
required to purchase uniforms of that firm? 

Mr. Hunokrtobd. I do not know Just how long that has been; I could not 
tell you; It is 8 or 10 years. 

Chairman W.\i..sh. Who makes the contract for the price? 

Mr. HvNGraKOKB. Our director of purchases. 

Chairman Wai.sh. AVhat Is the price of a porter's uniform? 

Mr. Hungebi'Okb. I think almut $24; $22, I think, foa the portci'’s uniform 
and the conductor’s uniform about .$24, I should judge. 

Chairraun Wai.sh. How much for the conductor’s uniform? 

Mr. Hungebfobd. About $24; I won’t give you that as an exact figure; but 
that is my recollection; $24.50, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the conductor’s? 

Mr. HuN(iERFOBi). Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon please submit that to us definitely? 

Mr. Hunckefobd. Yes. 

(Immetliately after recess of this day’s hearings, Mr. Hungerford read iuto 
his testimony the information requested.) 

Chairman Walsh. Has the firm of Marshall I’icld & Co. any connection 
directly or indirectly with the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. HfXCEBFOUiL Not that I know of. 

Chairman WAr..sH. The employees of tlie Pullman Co. get these direct from 
Marshall Field & Co., do they? 

Mr. Hl’kgekfoed. They have tiiilors all over the country—that is. they n|>- 
point men to take the measurements and then they put in, application at the 
district ofliee for the uniforms and they come to them direct in tliat way. 

Chairman Walsh. Has tliere been any change made in the price of tin? 
uniforms in tlie hast few years? 

Mr. Hlngeuford. Yes, sir; they are getting clieapcr; they are cheaimr tins' 
year than last year to a considerable extent. 

Chairman Walsh. How much cheaper? 

Mr. Hungekfoki). I can’t tell that. 

Chairman Walsh. Who makes the arrangements? 

Mr. IluNCERFOEi). The director of purchases. 

Chiiirman Walsh. Uo you know how mnch profit Marshall Field & Co. ma!;c 
out of the uniforms? 

Mr. Hltngerkoiu). I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the men have anything to say about the iirice of tlicm 
whatever? 

Mr. Hungofobd. They do not. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. Arc they furnished to Ihc men at co.st price? 

Mr. Hungerford. They arc furnished at a low price considerhig the quality 
of the goods; I think tliey are very reasonable. 

Commissioner O’CoNNF.t.t.. Are tliey furnished to the men at the same price 
that tliey are furnislied to tlie Pullman Co.? 

Mr. IltTNGEUFORi). t\'e do not hnve' anytliing to do with that at all; the agree¬ 
ment is made witli Marshall Field & Co. as to the price tliey will make tlie 
uniforms for, hut tlie Pullman Co. docs not liave anything to ilo with receiving 
any of tlie revenue. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All of the profit that is made goes to Marshall 
Field & Co.? 

Mr. Hungerfobh. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. None goes to your company? 

Mr. HuNOERFORn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. On page 10, of the book of rules, the company says 
[reading]: 

“Employees must dot iu any manner endeavor to influence passengers in 
favor of any hotel or route of travel, and must not under any circumstances 
criticize the railway .service.’’ 

Is that rule enforced? 

Mr. HtJNGEiiFoiiD. It is, or we have our attention called to it sU'ongly by the 
roads; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not—is It or is it not a fact that Pullman conductors 
are exjiected by the company officials to receive favors from hotels, such as 
reduced rates or free lodging? 
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Mr. Hunqebfobb. No, sir; it used to bn prntty gnneral tlint railroad and 
rulluiun conductors were sought after by liotels, but those conditions are 
changed. 

Chairman Walsh. Are ruiiman-car porters e.^posed to the danger of in¬ 
fection or contagion tiu-ough waiting on and making up tlie berths of travelers 
suffering from tubereulosI.s and otiier contagious and infectious diseases? 

Mr. Hungiokfobd. The fact tliat we do not imve auy trouble of tiiat kind 
shows tliey are not. Our director of sanitation has gone into timt, and the 
record sliows tiiey are pot. Our cars are kept in a strictly sanitary condition; 
and, tlie fact is, tliat tlie conditions to tlie traveler on our cars are better 
usually tlian in ids own liome. Some people who ride in our curs are sick, 
but if the regulations are observed there is no danger of contamination. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You have made an investigation of that througli your 
sanitary department and that is what you liave found? 

Mr. Hunqekfoed. Ye.s, sir. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Now, on page 20 of the book of rules is this freads] : 

“ Conductors wlicn off duty shmdd occupy an upper I)erlli whenever available.” 

Mr. Ilf.N'GiaiKoiu). Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. M'hat is tlie purpose of tliat? 

Mr. HuNiacBFOBU. The purpose of tliat is tliat we had a great many com¬ 
plaints on tlie part of jiasseiigers of their inability to secure lower berths, 
claiming that the conductors withheld them for their own per.sonal beiietit. It 
came up in the railroad conimi.ssion and an open statement was made, that our 
conductors were liolding liack lower berths for tiieir own use. There are also 
many cases w here space is resi'rved by passengers to be taken up en route. 
Other passengers would get on the cars and make application for a lierth and 
would be told that none were available; some, berths were reserved to be taken 
up down tlie line, and in some of tliose cases tlie pa.ssengers who reserved the 
Iiertlis en route would not get on. This happeni-d often after the iiassengers 
liud retired, and in the morning tliey would .see our conductor coming out of the 
bertli, and, of cour.se, under those circumstances no argument would .satisfy the 
passenger that tliat lierth was not held out by tlie conductor for lii.s own 
sjiceial benelit. .\nd tlie complaints were numerous—many througli eomnii.s- 
sioiis—and finally tliis plan was devised of repuirlng the conductors to maupy 
upper bertlis. An upper,bc.rth is just as comfortable as a lower berth; in fact, 
more so; it is fartlau' away I'ro mtlie (a-iicks and the air is inirer. It may be a 
little less convenient to retire into and out of, but in that resiiect we felt that 
the traveling public sliould bci given the advantage of the lower bertiis in order 
that no complaints of tlie kind mentioneil might be made. 

(Thereuiioii, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken by the eomniission until 
2 o’clock p. 111 .) 

AFTKl! BKce.SS—2 I', il. 

(’Iiairiiiaii Wai.sh. Is Mr. Hungcrford pre.sent? J’lease lake the clialr, Mr. 
Iliingerford. 

Mr. liUMiKiii oBii. I wisli to Milmiit to tlie conimi.ssion the iiension plan. 

(thairman Wai.sh. Yes. * 

Mr. lIi'NGKUKiiiD. And in regtird to the conductors’ uniforms. 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. Ye.s. • 

Mr. liu.NGEBFOBii. 1 was to give you correct data on tliat. I find that the 
conductors’ winter uniform is .’tlO.Ti'i.'iiorters’ summers $IS.2.'5 for con¬ 

ductors and .i!17.75 for porters. I would add in tliat connection tliat the com- 
liany pays the same price for tlie uniforms that it furnishes tli«>se over 10 years 
in the service as is paid by the men in service a shorter ix'riod. That, I think, 
answers your question. 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes. I think you are mi.staken about the tiorters’ winter 
rate. I was going to call your attention to tli« error, l«-i;ause tlie prlws sub¬ 
mitted to us by Mar.sliall Field sliows that to liave been $18.50 instead of $18.7.5. 
Migbt you not also be mistaken about that? 

Mr. lli.iN'OKBFOiU). No—wliicli—$18..50 was tlie conductors’ for the last sum¬ 
mer—1914—but not for tlie coming summer; $18.25 for the coming summer. 

Chairman W''.\i,sh. Oh. I .see; it lias been cliangetl. 

Mr. IIuNOEBFOBD. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Since last summer. 

Mr. UuNGEBFOBD. Yes, sir. 
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Cliairiiinn Walsh. Has the winter uniform of the porters been changed from 
$18.50 to $18.75? Marshall Field gave us $18.60 for porters’ winter uniforms, 
and you give $18.76. 

Mr. Hungebford. I give that as the purchasing agent has furnished It at the 
present time, for the winter of 1914 and 1915—conductors’ uniform $19.75 and 
porters’ $18.75. 

Chairman W \t..sh. Now, we have had submitted to us the general instructions 
given by you. It i.s short, and I will read It to you—under date of September 1, 
1914. I Reads; I 

“ For emi)loyeos on cars of the Pullman Go.; The instructions contained here¬ 
in are for the general guidance of car employees, but should not be enforced In 
such manner as to detent the object Intended, namely, to impularize tlie service. 
The most important feature to be observed at all times Is to satisfy and please 
passengers. In case they request privileges that can not be legally or properly 
granted they .should be iwlitely informed that tlie request falls outside of 
your jurisdiction. Never say that the rules of the company prevent compliance. 
L. S. Hungerford, general superintendent.” 

Mr. Hunoebfoed. Yes. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Yes; now, you gave that general order? 

Mr. HuNGEKioKD. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, one oll'ense for which I notice you suspend for 15 
days Is “discourtesy, indilTerence, or Inattention to pas.sengcrs.” Is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think so. Our chief service inspector will bring over a list 
of susitensions himself. I think that is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, your men are not allowed to explain to the pns.songer 
that a request is in violation of the company’s rules? 

Mr. Hungerford. I wish to explain that. New men entering the service, and 
others who lack—who show a lack of disposition to comply with the requests of 
passengers frequently cloak themselves under the statement that it is against 
the rules. I saw a case hero the other day; a pas.senger came down from St. 
Paul and wanted an extra blanket, and the porter told him ho couldn’t furnish 
it, because it was against the rules. Well, of course, that irritated the passenger 
very much. There wa.s notliing again.st any rules idamt it to prohibit him from 
furnishing a blanket, if ho did so; but you will find tlwt, especially In the case 
of new conductors and new’ porters, tlrey will use that expression that it Is 
against the rules; and the expression “again.st the rules” is very offensive to 
passengers. 'That Is the whole situation in regard to that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, as lietween the man and the company, does not that 
shift the responsibility to a certain extent upon the man, if he is not allowed to 
say that it is in violation of the rules of the company- 

Mr. Hu.ngerford (Interrupting). Well, lie can say lie is not permitted to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the request you give him is to tell them that it falls 
entirely outside of his JurKsdlction? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes; that ought to cover it. 

Chairman Walsh. And he must never say that it is in violation of a rule of 
the company? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well, he is to avoid that expression, which is offensive to 
passengers. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Imt you give this speclflcally, do you not; or you did 
when you began September 1; “ Never .sa.v that tlie rules of the company prevent 
compliance.” 

Mr. Hungerford. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you suspend a man 15 days for discourtesy, indiffer¬ 
ence, or inattention to passengers. 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, wliei, a diUlculty arises, or a contention arises, and 
the passenger claims that a porter, for instance, is discourteous, how do you 
arrive at it? 

Mr. Hungerford. We arrive at it by hearing what the employee has to say. 

Chairman Walsh (inlerruptlng). Do you take the passenger’s word or the 
porter’s word? 

Mr. Hungerford. Every case is determined on Its merits, just as far as we 
are able to do so. It is the district superintendent who investigates these mat¬ 
ters directly with the employee—and the inspector, too—and he reports to the 
chief service inspector. Wo do know that some passengers are irritable and 
exaggerate, and an employee is given every possible opportunity- 
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Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Y'e.s. 

Mr. Hungebford (continuing). Tliat, of course, inattention or discourtesy to 
passengers is where they are striking cases. .Tust a mere form of reply off¬ 
hand is not considered ns treatment with dl.scourtesy. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how was It determined? Suppose tlie porter, now, 
says lie was not discourteous and du' pas.s(>nger says lie was, and tliat ids man¬ 
ner was offensive, and so forth. TIow do you determine that? 

Mr. Hunokufokd. It is determined very largely, of course, by what the porter 
has to say, and tlie pas.senger. Then, If they ilo not agree—the statements, ns far 
as possible—In a great many or a majority of the ca.ses, where the complaints 
are made of inattention or diseourlesy to the passenger, wo have somebody to 
call on the passenger and explain to the passenger what tlie employee has to 
say and to emieavor to reconcile tlie statements. Tlie passenger is generally 
pretty fair and not inclined to exaggerate, I think. We give the man every 
opportunity. We call on the passenger for reasons to straighten out these thinga 
and satisfy both sid<>s. 

Chairman W.xlsh. You send an inspector to the passenger? 

Mr. Hungerford. Oh, we send an inspector or a representative. If it liappeiia 
to be a representative who i.s more convenient we have him go out. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is this book suspension carried by the calendar year? 

Mr. Hungerford. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. A man doe.s not have his credits or demerits go over into 
the following year? 

Mr. Hunoereori). No, sir; it is the calendar year. 

Chairman W-vl.sit. The calendar yiair. So, if a I.*! da.vs’ suspension is in¬ 
flicted, now, any time after July it i.s imiHisslble- 

Mr. Hungerford (interrupting). It debars him. 

Chairman Walsh. It debars liim? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well- 

Chairnian Walsh. And, likewise, 5 days’ su.spension inflicted upon him after 
the 1st of September. 

Mr. Hunceuford. No; yes—well.-that would be after six months; ye.s. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Now, tlu' live days’ suspensions are intllcted for the 
following rea.sons, are they not freadingl : 

“Failure to promptly answer bells. Failure to turn lights after passengers 
liave retired, and at proper time in Hie morning. Failure to wipe bandralllnga 
and sweep platforms ’’- 

Mr. Hungerford. I don’t think that is the list; I can get that list, if you will 
excuse me. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; I wisli you would check it off. if you please, 
because we don’t want to take time of the other witnes.se.s on it. 

Mr. Hungerford. tVell, that is right. 

Chairman Walsh. And we want to have as many matters undisputed as 
pos.slbIe. That is ls.sued, I believe by Mr. J. A. Davis, cliicf service inspector. 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Take No. ,‘5 freading'^: 

“Failure to wipe handrailings and sweep platforms. 

“ Failure to solicit buffet drders. 

“ Failure to properly ventilate and kne^ ’’- 

Right there; are they supposed to solicit onlers from the Imffet from all 
passengers? 

Mr. Hungerford. Tliey are where we have huffets; Imt they are so few 
now that i.s hardly of much moment. Our Imffet service is getting les.s and less 
all the time, but where we have it they are .snpiiosed to go around and pass the 
menu card to the passengers. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the solicitation that is meant, to pass menu cards? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir. • . 

Chairman Walsh. Does that Include buffets in which alcoholic drinks are 
.served ? 

Mr. Hungerford. No ; it does not. It moans the buffet cars where the pas.sen- 
gers get light lunch. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t .solicit or serve alcoholic liquors? 

Mr. Hungerford. No; not at all on our sleepers or parlor cars. 

Chairman Walsh [reading]: 

“ Failure to properly ventilate and keep cars in cleanly and tidy condition. 

“ Failure to properly answer name when posted. 

“ Failure to wire or Incorrectly wire vacant space messages. 
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“Failure (o supervise porler's work and.correct same where necessary. 

“ Failure to supervise buffet service. 

“ i'allure to comply with rules relative to metliwi of nwakenluK pnssenger.s. 

“ Failure to comply with rules relative to reiwrtiiig accitlent.s, losses, or 
uuusual incidents. 

“ Failure to fasten safety cords.” 

“ Failure to report duplicate sales wlietlier passenger is taken care ot or not. 

“ Failure to searcli cars at destination. 

“Failure to cliwk and sign for linen in accordance with regulations. 

“Failure to 1 k‘ out for re<-eption of i>assengers anil assisting liassengers with 
baggage. 

“Failure lo issue call cards or slips and call pas.sengcr.s as dire<-led. 

“ Failure to re<iuest passiiiigers to stop to end of aisle to be brushed. 

“ Failurt! to maintain quiet at nigiit or allowing passengers to be disturbed 
by loud talking, slamming door.s, making uniuH'essary noises in handling l)ertlis 
at nigid, or jiuttlng them away at too early an hour in the morning. 

“ Failure in using accommodations and eipiipment otlier than those desig¬ 
nated. , 

“ Visiling ladwetai employees wldle en route.” 

Now. are thcis* any others not mcidioned there, and tor wliich five days’ 
su.spensi<ai is inllictcd? 

Mr. lli'XiJKKKoun. Tliat is .all I kmov of; lait of course tiiere nia.v ite .sonn* 
others come U|i. rdscipline would lie governed on a line witli this; lint lliat is 
supposed to cover it. 

Clndrman W.m.sh. Are llic district snix'rintmideids supiwised or autliorizial 
to issue rules fiaini time to tilin'—sjxicilic rules? 

Jlr. Hi'.NOKiiKoiii). Tlicy are not supvHised to; no. 

Cliairnian W.ti.sii. Well, are tliey ix'rmitted to? 

Mr. Ilt’MiEiiFORi). No; tliey are not permitted. 

(iiialrman W.m.sh. Wlieii tliey do i.ssue tlieiii, are reports required to he made 
to the general manager? 

Mr. litiNOERVOHi). Tliey arc nol. siipiiosed lo issue tliem—ncl expected lo issue 
them—not permitted to issue them. 

Chairman W.vi.sn. Has your attention las'n (allied to the publication,s of tlie 
district superintendent at Onialia, entltlial ‘■Things todto” and “Tilings Not 
to Do.” « 

Mr. IlrxoKRKoRii. No; it was not. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Mr. It. C. .Tolinson is your disirict supia'iidendeid tlicre at 
Omaha? 

Mr. HfNOERVoRn. Disirict siiperiidendcid ; yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Under date of August IT, 1!II I, liave you noticed two 
publications of Mr. .lolinson lo condnefors and porters enidled "Tilings to Do” 
nnd “ Things Not to Do ”? 

Mr. HuxoERKOiin. No; I have not. 

Chairman W.ti.sir, And wliose atteidion—wliat individual's allenlion slioald 
such a matter as tliat lie called to? 

Mr. rir.NiacRFOiU). Well, I don't know wliat tlie contents of lids so-callial docu¬ 
ment an*, but I assmiie it is a resnnif of tlie fi'a'iiircs Unit are covia-ed by tlie 
general regulations. ‘ 

Chiilrman W.vi.sn. Well, I will (.-all your attention to tlieiii a little later. 
I wondered if you knew. 

Mr. Huxokrkoro. No; I don't know. 

Chairman Wai,»h. Now, you inllict 10 days' suspension for failure to turn 
in lost projH'rty. [ Heads; 1 

“ Smoking on duty. 

“ Sleeping on duty. 

“ Ixnving cars ungparded.” , 

That is corrixt, is it? 

Mr. Ilu.N'CKiiFORi). Tliat is according to this- 

Chairman Wai.sh (Interrupting). Well, now, that third paragraph says, 
“ .Sleeping on duty.” 

Would that apply to a iiorter shs'ping through the night or day? 

Mr. Hunoebfobd. Well, that would apply to his sleeping on duty; when he 
is supposed to be tin duty; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is it a fact that you find it frequently an impossi¬ 
bility with these men to keep them awake on these long runs where they have 
only three or four hours per night sleep? 
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Mr. HtrrroEBFOBD. Well, I would not say—on these Ioiir runs it is difliiailt for 
them. I do know that tliey .sleep, and we do know that it is countenancisi. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, wlien it comes to discretion under that rule 3 ns to 
wlietiier or not the.v .shall iiUllct that 10 days’ hook suspension on them, who 
exercises that discretion? 

Mr. IIukgeufokd. Those cases are all pas.setl on hy the chief service insp(s:lor, 
who does, I think, (tivo fuli consideration to all the conditions of the service. 

Chairman W.vi.sn. Is it a fact tiiat tiiat rule is waived in connerdion witli a 
Ions trip like to I.os AnSeits and to San Francisco? 

Mr. Huncerfobd. Oh, It i.s where the circumstances .seem to make it clear 
that the man is doing his best—to tlie best of his ability. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it lie waived in any case where a man has three or 
four liours per night of sleep; would it he inllicted in such cases? 

Mr. HcNiacuFoiii). Well, I say it would be passed upon in accordance with 
the circumstances in each ca.s(!. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, suppose tlie circumstance was that the second day 
out the man Imd retired at 11.30 and resnined duty at 3 o'clock tiiat night, 
and the next night he retired at 12 o’clock and resumed duty at 3 o’clock, 
that second night, and was then found asleep in the body of the car, or in the 
smoking room or .some place tlie next day, would it he inflicted? 

Mr. lluNUKiiFORD. It would not be inllicted unless it was a willful violation 
of tlie instructions. If he had just fallen asleep—now, if he was supposed to 
be on duty at that time and went to a drawing room and went to sleep he 
would probably be .suspended; If he took his pillow and a blanket and left 
the car unguarded and went off duty when he was supposwl to be on duly 
willfully, he should probably and would probably have the penalty inllicted. 

Cliainuan Wai.sh. Then it is not inllicted when the porter is found aslei-p 
in tlie car, but not with a blanket or pillow? 

Mr. lUrxr.EKFoKii. tlh, it is not inflicted if he drops off to sleep at all; if he 
just drops off asleep, no. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, tin- l.'i days’ book suspension is inllicted for tlie fol¬ 
lowing dereliclions ireailingl; 

“Discourtesy, indifference, or inattention to passengers. 

“ Soliciting fees from passengers. 

“ Drinking on duly. • 

“Carrying iiassengers beyond desiiiBitioii or getting short of desliiiation." 
That is corrwt, is It? 

Mr. IIirxiaaii'ouD. That is correcl. 

filiairinan Wai.sh. Now, I will call your alleiilion in this circular from Mr. 
Johnson of “'i'liings to Do.” lUeading:] 

“Alway.s wear clean linen, 

“Have your uniform cleaneil and pressed up. 

“Keep your shoes polished. 

“ Illack passengers’ slioes.” . 

Have you seen that? 

Mr. lIcNUKiii'oiii). I don’t renicniher lhal. , 
tihairinan W.vi.sii. The last is “black iia.ssengers' shoes." 

Mr. IIUNOEUFOKD. Well, this iS to tlie isirters, I assume ' 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; this is to the porters. 

Mr. iftiNUERFOBn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh (reading) : 

“ Dust passengers’ clothing, asking them to sle|) aside. 

“Call out stations wlien trains eider (ermiual slalions or einroute. 

“ Tender pillows to iiassengers. 

“ Tender hat hugs to lady passengers. 

“ Keep washstands cleaned u]i. 

“ Keep cuspidors cleaned up. • « 

“ Keep your lockers cleamKl up, clean papers on the slielves, 

“ Keeii clean jackets with full s<>t of buttons. 

"Have lanterns ligliteil at night and In position for immediate use. 

“ Keep soiled linen iiicked up. 

“ Keep plenty of ch>an towels in the racks. 

“ Keep whisk brooms In the toilet rixim. 

“ Fasten all lierth safety cords. 

“ Light your night lamps when other lights are lighted. 

“ Answer bells promptly. 

“ Answer (luestlous of all passengers courteously and intelligently. 
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“ Courtesy Is the best thing you can give passengers and have in stock. It 
costs you the least aud gives best results. 

“ Wipe window sills often. 

“ Guard cars closely. 

“Assist passengers with ladder when getting in aud out of upper berths. 

“Make up berths promptly at night. 

“ Be out at all stations where trains stop to receive passengers and assist 
W’ith the baggage. 

" Properly regulate ventilation. » 

“ Look closely after the regulation of the Garland ventll.-itors, those marked 
‘V’ to be opened, or part of them closed, as the weather will indicate. 

“Temperature of your cars should be regulated by steam In the winter 
months, to he introduced through the iulet valve in the heater room. 

" Keep combs and brushes clean. 

“Turn otit lights promidly after passengers have retired. 

“Have equipment box supplied at all times at homi> station. 

“ Keep uniform coats buttoned while on duty. 

“ Bead station order books, sign them, and be sure you understand the orders 
and comply with them. If not understood, call at the olllce for an explanation. 

“Bender all assistance possible to lady passengers and children, especially 
old ladies aud men and sick passengers. 

“ Wire vacancies according to local instrnctlons. 

“ Use camp stool at the end of aisle at niglit to guard cars. 

“ Pull down all window shades at night when starting to make down berths. 

“ Wipe deflet'tors find screens before plficing them in windows and lockers. 

“Conductors to sleep lu n|iper berths; iiorters in smoking room or upper 
No. 1.” 

Do you recognize all those as being taken from- 

Mr. IIuNOEiiFoitn (interrupting). Those are our genenil practice; I don’t 
know ns to whether they are all rules, hut they are in general practice. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Now, are district superintendents authorized to issue such 
matters as that Omaha general circular? 

Mr. Hi NCERFORD. I think he would be as long as they did not conflict with any 
existing instruction. 

Chairman WAtsu (reading) : * 

“ Bead rules and instructions coutainld in front pages of rate book. 

“ Comply with instructions relative to signing liai k of linen cards when placed 
In charge of car after counting liuen. 

“Always carry screw driver in equiiunent box. 

“Comply with tile instructions relative to turning over cash with reports 
when en route, deposit en route slip form. 

“ Comply with the Instructions relaliie to checking equiiunent on car to know, 
if asked, wliether car has full stock or not. 

“Place all portiere enrhtius in upper berth No. 2; not In lockers. 

“ When on cars having electric lights, see that the connecter up at front end 
of car Is taken down and init in locker. 

“Comply with Instructions ns to handling breakfast call cards. 

“Keep working office diagrams tyorked up at all times to indicate jnst what 
space is occupieil; see order itosted .Tune 2. 1914.” 

Now, there are a nnintier of otliers. Has your attention ever been called to 
such publication by dl.strict superintendents otlier tlian the Omaha man? 

Mr. IlrNOEiiFoitD. Oli, I don't know; but, as I say, there is notliing there that 
differs from out general instructions. He had that printed out instead of 
giving It to the employees verluilly. That is about the only difference. 

Ohairman Wafsh. Yes. 

Mr. IInNOEnFORD. That saves him, I suppose, some labor. 

Chairman Wai.s». That is w.tliiii the general scope of lii.s authority? 

Mr. Htj.NGF.iiFORi). Yes; wltliin the general .scope. 

Chairman Walsh. And of your instructions to him? 

Mr. HrNGEBFORD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, would a failure to do any of the things mentlonetl in 
there call for discipline on the suspension book? 

Mr. Hungerfori). Well, they wouhl come In—many of those—some of them, 
I should think—I can not carry them all in my mind—would come in under 
reprimand. I don’t see any there that would come in under suspension. 

Chairman Walsh. To wliom do the charges of dereliction go directly? Sup¬ 
pose a man was accused, now, of having committed any of those things, who 
would get the information? 
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Mr. Hongebforo. Come to the chief service inspector. 

Chairman Walsh. The district superintendent would not have anvihine to 
do with it? 

Jlr. IIUNOEKFOBD. It vvould be taken up vvitli liiin tlu'u to take up with 
tile employee. Or It miRlit come to the district superintendent first and tiien 
to tlie cliief service inspector. But peiimps it vvould come to tiio ciiief service 
Inspector himself—that is, if it was on a complaint made Iiy some outside 
person. 

Ciiuirman Walsh. Now, I will read tlie “ TiiiiiKs Not to iJo,” and I would like 
jou to follow them closely, because I am Kolns to follow that with the same 
question, as to vvhetlicr or not tlie doliii; of any of tlii'se tilings vvould subject a 
man to discipline or not. [Beading;] 

“To conductors and porters: 

“ Don’t chew tobacco. 

“ Don’t chow gum on duty. 

“Don't carry a toothpick in your nioutii on duty. 

“ Don’t smoke or drink on duty. 

“ Don’t wear soiled linen. 

“ Don’t sleep on duty. 

“Don’t wear Jackets with one button. 

“ Don’t visit witl) porters in other cars. 

“l>oii’t leave cars unguarded at any time day or night. 

“Don’t handle woodwork witli bare hands, always use a cloth. 

“ Don’ wear a towel or iiandkerehief around your neck instead of a collar. 

“ Don’t lean against car vvlien receiving jiassengi'i-s or standing at a terminal 
station; stand up straiglil—look pleasant. 

“ Don’t make unnecessary noise in moving aliout the ears at night. 

“Don’t .step on setits or arm rests when making up or putting auay lierth.s. 

“ Don’t wiair a frown on your face. 

“ Don’t use low and vulgar language. 

“ Don’t enter drawingroom, stateroom, or Indies’ toilet room before knocking. 

“Don’t put away berths at an early hour in the morning, awakening other 
passengers. 

“Don’t put away berths In the morning before asking passengers to do so. 

“ Don’t accept efCeetS from pa.sseugers and i>ut thi'in in lockers for safe¬ 
keeping. ’ 

“Don't leave stepladder in passageway or aisle of ear at niglit after it has 
been usi'd. Place it in tbe locker. 

“Don’t leave grips and suit cases in the aisles or passageway if they can 
possllily be locateil under tlio bertlis. 

“Don’t ask to bo relieved at foreign stations, unless in ease of sickness. 

“ Don’t go to sleep after conductors liave called you, and it is the end of your 
time for sleeiilng. Be whle-awake and on watcli. 

“ Don't leave porter’s drinking glass in the (aiblic washrooms. 

“Don’t loop smoking car portiere curtains up over the Imt hooks. 

“ Don’t carry yourselves in stich ,a mannej’ ns to impress tlie passengers that 
you own the cars, and that it is a privilege to allow them to ride. Remember 
we are all .servants of tlie lullille and as such must cmnply with the public’s 
wishes at all times; that is, be courtimtfk and gentlemanly, answering ques¬ 
tions intelligently and promptly, doing everything in your power to jilease 
the public. ’ 

“ Don’t use towels for display purposes in wasli rooms., jiillow slq.s for hat 
liags, or sheets to cover passenger.s’ clothing or sofas in rooms. 

“ Don’t slam vestilmlo or trap door.s. 

“ Don’t wear uniform coat or overcoat over white Jackets. 

“ Don’t put ice in coolers vvitli liare hanils. 

“Don’t use any but the company’s bucketswnside of cprs. 

“ Don’t put scrib buckets Inside of ice buckets in lockers. 

“ Don’t use the linen as dust cloths. 

“ Don’t fall to frequently wipe vvoodvvoi-k on passageway partitions and 
white toilets. 

“ Don’t call to each other when )inssing on trains. 

“ If it Is necessary to blacken shoes in the smoking room, on account of 
objections of passengers to the noise, never take more than one pair at a time. 

" Don’t tell passengers we will stay here any certain length of time, but 
■when asked how long train stops, say train is due to leave at a certain time, 
whatever the schedule calls for.’’ 
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Now, Is the failure or Is the doing of any of those tilings I have read—does 
the doing of any of those things call for reprimand or hook suspension? 

Sir. Hungerfobd. The majority of them would be Just simply ordinary cau¬ 
tions and asking them to correct tiiem and not make mistakes. There are a 
few in there tiiat would come under the head of penalties. I notice you liad 
one, ilrlnking while on duty. 

Chairman Walsh. So timt Is quite a great deal different from the first one? 
The “ Don’ts ” are quite a great ileal different from tlie “ Do’s ”? 

, Mr. Hunoerfobd. P’rom tlie ” Do’s ”; yes, sir. Those, mentioned there, vis¬ 
iting In the cars and drinking on duty, they would come in under tlie list of 
penalties; hut tlie great majority of tliem are just simply for the informa¬ 
tion of tlie iiortors, as I said iK-fore, instead of telling tliem verhally what 
to do, wliieli is better; ho has got a lalior-saviug device and got It printed out. 

Cliairinaii W.\rsii. Has tliere lieen niiidi conipluint to your otlice as to the 
haiulling of your men hotli as to coinpensation and as to the rules as to 
wheilier or not lliat Is tlie general situation? 

Mr. IlfXGERioiU). No; tliere i.s not. 

Clmlrinan Walsh. Would you ho tlie person generally In charge to observe 
tliose tilings and look into tliem if tliey were wrong? 

Mr. IIUNOKiiFoiii). 1 would; I would know aliout them. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Did you read file record of tlie Pulilic Utility Coinmission 
of California in wliich the chairman of that commission notified Mr. Iteaii 
that they had failed to find one person In tlie State or one employee in tlie 
State of California tliat did not have objection to llieir treanieiit or tlieir 
wages In some manner? 

Mr. IIuKUEiiFoiiD. 1 road tliat .statement; yes. 

Cliairnian Walsh. You read tliat statement? That was Mr. Ivslileiiian, tlie 
present lieutenant governor of Ctdifornia. 

Mr. lIuAOET.FORi). Yes, Mr. Ksidenian. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Now, 1 want to call your attention to certain letters tliat 
we liave received. Tliis inquiry was placed upon our list of inquiries in 
response to a very wide-spread deinund from the employee.s. lYe liave taken 
a number of letters wliich si'cins to epitomize wliat miglit lie grievances and 
an ascertainment was made first of tliat iierson as to wliether lie was a hoiia 
fide employee of tlie rnliman Co., and it was afterwivds cliecked liy our in¬ 
vestigators witli Ollier conductors to see jyhether the complaints extended gen¬ 
erally tlirougliout tlie service, or depended upon one iierson wlio might have 
some particular grievance. So I am going to read you a few of tliose letters 
tliat were picked out fia- your comment, ,so you may have a fair opportunity 
to comment upon tliem. 

I will say this, that tlie fact—I believe I liave stated—was established that 
tliese were bona fide emiiloyecs, and in all instances tliey have asked to have 
their names withheld, widcli we have uniformly granted in all industries that 
we liave investigated. |Eegding;J 

“ October l.'i, 101-1. I understand tlie railroads in tlie State of Illinois pay 
their emploj’oes in full, and I can see no reason wliy tlie Uullnian Co. could 
not do tlie same, as it means a ^reat deal to the employees. On a recent 
pay day in Los Angeles a bulletin was posted over tlie casliier’s window, 
stating tlie company liad failed to laail the iiay cliecks in Cliicago and tliey 
wouhl arrive a day late. Tliereforo, pay tlay would lie on the Ifitli instead 
of tlie lotli of tlie montli. A groat many wlio were on long runs were In- 
conveiilenceil bv sitcii an error, as they were oliliged to make an extra trip 
before receiving their clieck. If eacli district In the different States made 
out their own pay cliecks, as they did in Colorado before they ceased to com¬ 
ply wltli tlie law, there would he no errors of tills kind to discommode em¬ 
ployees." 

The thing 1 principally desire ,to ask you Is, is It a fact that your company 
at first complied with tlie semimonthly pay law of Colorado tind afterwards 
ceased to do so? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. It is my understanding and recollection tliat tlie law in¬ 
cluded and had reference to shop employees. We paid <iur shopmen, I think, 
semimontlily. I don’t know whether we ever paid tlie car employees semi- 
montlily or luit. I don’t know of any clinnge being made, because, ns I stateil 
this morning, we are governed in that matter by the regulations of tlie State. 
I don’t know of any change having been made in the date of pay of the car 
employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, this same man says [reading] ; 
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“ I will give you a brief outline of some of the sleeping quarters furnished 
by the company in different districts.” 

Now, do I understand that the.se sleeping quarters are furnished to enii)loyees 
who have worked a certain length of time for your companyl; 

Mr. IIuNQEBi’onD. No; they are furnished free to all men who run into those 
places. 

Chairraan Walsh. Irrespective of length of service? 

Mr. Hungekford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) ; “Omaha. Three double-deck betls in the base¬ 
ment of the Pullman olllce. \'ery danq) during tlie rainy period. No bath." 

Mr. Hunqebvoku. Well, I take exceptions to that. It is a building that is on 
the side of a hill, so that is the ground floor on that side of the building. It is 
not a basement. The diMirs open right outside and the windows oi)en right out¬ 
side. I don’t know whether they have atiy batli, but there is raimlng water in 
the rooms. 

Chairman Wai.sh (reading) : “Denver. .A small ro<mi in the depot with six 
single beds. Impossilde to sleep on account of noise. No bath.” 

Mr. HuNGEiti-oBD. I don’t know the date of that. Of course, at tlie time the 
building was being remodeletl- 

Chairman Walsh (iuternq)ting). This is October lo, 11)11. 

Mr. HuNGEnvoBO. Well, I think probably' that is so. Tliey remodeled the 
station in Denver. We have ollice quarters in the building at Denver as well 
us sleeping quarters for the men, and they remorleled the building and forced >i,s 
out of the second llooi’ and down onto the first lloor at the time. They are back 
there now, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. What are tlie sleeping arrangements? 

Mr. Ilt.Nukin-oitD. They have a room there on the second lloor that is reiiorted 
to me as being ample. 

Chairman Walsh. How many bods? 

Mr. UuNCEHKoiiD. 1 could not say. 

tlbalrman IN'.vlsh. How large is it? 

Mr. IIu.xghkfobi). I could not .say. 

Clmirman Wai.sh (reading): “Salt I.ake City. Two small rooms in the 
Wellington Hotel. Four single beils in one room. Chairs in the other. Km- 
ployees have access to pul^lic bath. This building was condemned several years 
ago. Emiiloyees are assigned to a certt^in bed, and their hours of rest are lim¬ 
ited so as to ai’coiumodatc the overilow which comes in at different hours during 
the day and night.” 

Mr. Hungkkfobi). I know nothing about that. lYe htive our inspectors going 
itround to these various pltices, and they are supposed to inspect on these dilfer- 
ent things in aihlition to service inspection. We have no reports come from 
there that their quarters tire not satisfactory. 

Ciuiirmau Walsh (reading): “Ogden. An old di.smantltHl Pullman car 
which occupies a very prominent place in the midst of the coach and freight 
yard ami where the switch engines are very busy day' and night, rendering it 
jilmost impossible to sleep. For several years this car was without a toilet. 
No hath.” • 

Mr. lltiNGEUFOBO. Well, it has«a toilet and hath now. It is a cur that is out 
of date, to he sure; but the same beds we fiwnish oitr pa.ssengers with. It has 
electric light, toilet, and bath now. It is off to one side and away from the 
station, hut it is very convenient; mor» so than It would be In town. 

Chairman Walsh (reading); “Portland. Two room.s in the Hoyt Hotel, 
which are very coinfortal)le. Employees have access to public lyith. 

“ Sun Francisco. A room is furnished sicross the hay at Oakland Mole near 
the depot. It has three douhle-di'ck beds. No hath.” 

Mr. Hungerfobu. Y*es; they have had tiuit car there. It hits been fixed up 
and remodeled esijeclally for them, I understand, and makes very satisfactory 
arangements. It is on the pier. It is cool in the sunimdr time, and It has 
steam heat, hot and cold water all the time, and is etiuipped with bath and is 
partitioned oft for a reception room and f<ir a place for their baggage, and I 
believe It has proven pretty satisfactory. They did have a room at one time in 
the building, but wo have taken that for the receiving cashier’s ollice since. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : “There are no sleeping quarters furnished in 
San Francisco proper, ns the company knows a great many of the hotels furnish 
the emplo.vees with sleeping quarters without charge.” 

Are you aware that is tlie practice In San Francisco? 
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Mr. Hunoerpobd. I niti awnre of the fact that our lines do not terminate In 
San Francisco, but at Oakland, and there Is where our sleeping quarters are 
provided. That Is where they take their trains and where they leave them. 

Chairman Wai-sii. Is It a fact that many of the hotels of San Francisco do 
furnish your employees with sleeping quarters without chqrge? 

Mr. h\:ngerpoki). I don’t know whether they do or not. We have provided 
them witli quarters at Oakiand Moie, where the line terminates. 

Chairman IValsii (reading) : “ Los Angeies. No sleeping quarters are fur¬ 
nished. The company depends upon the different hotels to take care of 
employees.” 

Mr. Hunoerfoui). We have no .sleeping room tl>ere, for that matter was taken 
up some years ago, and we found that tlie hotels there were taking care of the 
men, and tliey woidd not accept the quarters we provided for them, and so we 
have not provided for them. We have been extending the use of these rooms as 
the circumstances seem to require. 

Clniirman Wa.sh (reading) : “El Paso. Two rooms in the basement of an 
apartment house. Each room has four single beds. Employees have access to 
public bath. The.se rooms are very insanitary, as the wind blows aImo.st con¬ 
stantly, and I have seen the beds and batlitul)s covere<l wltli dust and dirt 
from tlie streets. Employees are obliged to sl('ep in these quarters, as they 
can not afford to pay the prices asked at tlie hotels.” 

Is that the situation at El Paso? 

Mr. Hunoerford. It is not the situation to-day. I guess it is, so far as the 
wind blowing. I tldnk it l)lows tliere all tlie time. 'I'liat lias been my experi¬ 
ence when I was on the Rio Grande. 

Cliairinan W.\lsii. Well, leave out tlie elements. 

Mr. IIuNOEUFORD. The quarters have been clmnged. Tliey arc in the Hotel 
Raymond, I think, tliat is the name of it. They are satisfactory, so far as I 
know. now'. 

Chairman Wai.sii. So tliat has been eliminated? 

• Mr. IIUNOEUPORD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And tliis gentleman says [reading]: 

“ I have slept in all of the aliove-mentioncd quarters, and I am frank to 
say tliat I liavc not drawn on my imaglnalion in the least. If anytliing, I 
have not pictured them quite as bad as they really aiv. 

“ Tlie company does not furiiisli a call lioy for conductors as file railroads 
do; hut we are expected to be on the joli, and protect our run regardless of 
how little sleep we have had. If we should oversleep and miss our run we 
are penalized in some way. In Ogden ami El I’aso in the sleeping quarters 
an alarm clock is used to awakmi us in time for our train, but tliis is very 
annoying for the men who are still sleeping.” 

Do you have any comment to make on that? 

Mr. Hf-NOERFORn. I have not any comment to make on it. 

Chairman WAL.sn. Well, is it correct? 

Mr. IltiNOERFORii. I don't know anything about it. I don't know whetlier 
they have a call boy. They are supposed to report to tlieir runs in time 
to take tliem out. 

Chairman AVat.sti. Yon have no call boy smh as the railroads have? 

Mr. IltTNOERFORn. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Hunoerford. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And those smaller details, about the alarm clock, you 
have no personal knowledge about? 

Mr. Hunoerford. No- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupling). Now. this is another letter, November 12, 
submitting an inclosed list of porters, and he says [rending]: 

“I have questioned each man in the Inclosed list of porters and find the 
company deducts a certain amount from their checks each month. I find it 
varies from 40 cents to .'pl.llO, and in a few cases even more than tfl.iiO. Most 
of the porters claim they do not offer a complaint, ns their time and car fare 
would equal the amount deducted, ns they wotild be compelled to go to the 
storeroom In the yards, then to their superintendent, and from the superin¬ 
tendent to the general office in the Puliman Building before their claim wouid 
be adjustetl.” 

Does that honestly portray the situation? 

Mr. Hunoerford. No; I think not. I don’t know. He talks about the Pull¬ 
man Building. That has reference to some Chicago porter. 
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Chairman Walsh. Yes ; this is from Cliiongo. 

Mr. Hunoebfori). Tlie linen sitimtioii is one that is ;i pretty einbiirriissiiiR 
situation all around. The linen is turned over to the porter, and It is part of 
his duties to handle that linen. 1 feel, thougli, that if he lias exereised Ihe 
proper care to count his linen that lie will have no troulile. The fact of the 
matter is that they do not count tlieir linen. Our sliortagc last year, what ive 
call porters’ shortage of linen, amounted to $178,000. That is in addition to 
our condemnation and shortage by theft, which would run it up to $:t(Mt,000. 
Of that $178,000 there was about 17 per cent collected from the portm-s, more 
in the line of discipline for failure on their part to comply with the instruc¬ 
tions to count the linen and to exercise due care. We have had that matter 
under consideration for some time, and the company is now doing away with 
these porters’ collections- 

Chairman Wai.sii (interrupting). With what? 

Mr. Hungetfoud (continuing). Doing away with them and make them apply 
Ihe disciplinary penalty for failure to carry out instructions when they do not 
do it. I do not think the porters would like it any hetter. I don’t think that 
the porters generally feel that they are unjustly treated in regard to tlie collec¬ 
tion of linen. There must be some restraint and some restriction put (Ui the 
handling of the linen to iirevent its promiscuous loss. .\s I say, now it runs up 
to $178,000 a year. It is part of Ihe duties of the eniitloyee to lake that linen 
ami to take care of it and to exercise due care over it. 'I'liey arc given thi‘ bi'ne- 
fit of every doubt ill any mistake—Ihe carrying off of linen by passengers—if 
there is any mistake made hy the linen cminler, they note it on their card that 
they sign, and they are i-xeusi'd. The trouble is they sign these receipt cards 
for the lliion without counting it. 

Ciialrman Wai.su. Well, now, as to that part of this complaint, that is. that 
lliey do not offer their complaint, as their time and carfare would equal the 
amount di'ducted, as they would be compelleil to go to the storeroom in the 
yards, tlien to their superintendent, and from the superintendent to the gen¬ 
eral olliee in Ihe I’lillman I’.uihling before their claim could lie adjusted. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. IIuxoEKFORi). I don't know of any necessity for their coming to the rull- 
man Huihling. T'he fact of tlie matter is that lliey <‘an't come to the Pullman 
Iluildlng in all these otljer district.s, and I don’t think they do here. I don’t 
know why tiiey should. 

Chairman Walsh. Supisise the superintendent refused to adjust it? 

Mr. IIuNoniiFouu. They can come to the Pullman Iluilding; iinybodv can, to 
appeal. 

dhalrman Walsh. 'I'hat is probahly wbat is meant here. 

Mr. lliiNuniiFoim. It may; coming there to a)>peal; but I don’t think Ihe cmi- 
seientious man who has tried to handle his linen in a proper manner has any 
occasion to appeal. I do not think that circumstance has arisen. I <lo feel 
that the superintendents are giving Ihe imm every iiossible consideration in 
regard to those linen shortages. It is a sort of nioral effect. If we did not 
have anything; if we had it wide oiien, 1 don't know where our linen would 
go to. * 

Chairman Wai.sh. Here is ajetter dated September 28, 1014 [reading]: 

“ I feel justitied in .saying the emioyees wtuihl not object to rules under favor¬ 
able working comlitlons, but a conductor or porter who is on the road three or 
four consecutive ila.vs and night, as *nany of them are, with but four itonrs’ 
rest ea<‘h night, will find it a hard task to live uji to .some of them, esjieclally 
the one “Don’t sleep on duty.” When the herths are all maije down at night 
the conductors aial porters are required to siiend the hours of wntcli sitting 
on a camp stool at the end of the aisle night after night. 

“ I will outline briefly some tilings (hat a conductor and porter are required 
to do: 

“ They have to inirchase their own pencils: i*ii<lelihle only permissilile. 

Porters arc required to furnish the shoe iiolisli used upon the passen"ers’ 
shoes. 

“ Both conductors and porters are required to appear in full uniform before 
the superintendent or one of his subordinates and bo inspected each month 
before they get their check. If they pass O. K., they receive a slip singed hy 
the Inspector which they present to the cashier and receive their check. If 
they do not pass O. K., they are ordered to purchase a new uniform or some 
part of one, ns the case may iie. In this event they are given a silj) witii the 
amount to be deducted from their check by the cashier, who pnvs them the 
difference. If any.” 

38819“—S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol 10—34 
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They do purchase their own pencils, do they, and arc required to purchase a 
certain kind? 

Mr. Hunokbfoiid. Weil, I Kue-ss they fnrni.sli the ])encils. We do not furnish 
them us a general practice. We do not furnish the penclts; no. 

Chairman Walsh. And are they required to use indelible pencils? 

Mr. Hukgkbloku. I ilon't know anything that calls for an indelible pencil; 
but It may be so. 

Clialrman Walsh. You have already mentioned that the policy Is true as to 
the requirement about the uniform? 

Mr. IIcNGKRLOKi). Vcs, .sir; they are required to have ttieir uniforms Inspected 
each month. It is necessary that that should he done. We formerly had a great 
many conqdulnts as to the apitearance of the employees on the cars. A good 
many iiorlers, especially new porters, would borrow the uniforms fi'om one to 
another, so we had to have some llxed time to have them Inspected. I don’t 
know about m.aking the deductions. I don't think that is so. They were proh- 
ably told It would he necessary to get whatever uniform was necessary if the 
one they had on was not presentable. 

Chairman IYalsh. You think It is not the custom of the in.spector, then, to 
give a slip to the insiiected employee with the amount to be deilucted from 
the check by the cmshier? 

Mr. IIuNGKBKUii). I don’t think so; he can’t give him the amount to he de¬ 
ducted by the cashier; no. I rvill say that tliat is not right, lie gives them 
a check to the cashier tiait everything is (). K., but I don’t think he gives him 
a check to deduct the amount from tlie pay roll unless he authorizes it. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Now, 1 will call your attention to another matter that 
was beyond my understanding there. I don't see how the.v could <ieterinin(! 
what was necessary to he deducted, hut I n ill read yon jinotlier pai'agraiih to 
AVhich I wish you would jiay piirticular altenlion. It i.s about that semimonthly 
pay law. lie says | reading]: 

“Some States have a law compelling them to pay their employees sonii- 
montlily, which i.s very .satisfactory to eniplo.vee.s. Colorado was the first to 
puss tins law, in 18t)7, and the company complied with it until the .shops were 
moved from Denver to Ulehmond, Cal. This diminished the pay roll con¬ 
siderably. The comitany, since that time, have hemi imying hut once per month. 
The shops were movotl in lOlt). This law i.s still in effect in C<dorado, hut no 
employees there question the company's yiglit in not coniplying with State law. 
'I’he checks are made out in Chicago and forwardtsl to the different districts to 
distribute tliem. By paying monlldy it means tliat tlio company relains ono- 
half a montli’s salai-y from cacli employee, wliicli is quite an item, as they 
liave several tliou.sand.” 

Wlint comment liave yon to multe uiwn tliat? 

Mr. Hi:ngei:foiid. Well, I tliink I covered tliat tliis morning aliout as fttily as 
I am aide to do. 

Cliairman Waisit. IVlio could tell— from your lieadquarters—what the prac¬ 
tice is in the State of Colorado in reference to tlie seniinionthly pay law? 

Mr. Honoerford. Well, the legal department would have to piiss on that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, tvliat are the fads? 

Mr. Hukcerkoku. I don’t know that there is any such tiling; but, as I said 
this morning, my impression is tint we paid at tlie shops semimontidy. I 
don’t think at that time the car cmiiloyees were paid .semimonthly. I don’t 
(hlnk tliere has been any change. I don’t know of any law there now requiring 
them to he paid semimonthly. If so, I do not know wtiy we arc not complying 
with it. , 

Chairman Walsh. He follows Iremling]; 

“ The company is opposed to any organization among tlielr employees, ns It 
leaves them free to dictate to tlie man and to add any additional work they 
.sec fit for tlieiii to do. 

“ Conductors wlio operate between Isis Angeles and Salt Lake City for the 
•San redro, Dis Angeles & Salt lAike road lay over in Salt Idike (Mty from 6..W 
a. m. until ll.oO p . 111 . They reiiort for duty at 8. p. m., and at 9 p. m. the 
passengers are allowed to go aboard the sleepers. The tickets, Iwth railroad 
and Pullman, are lifted at the depot gate as the pas,sengers pass through. Ever 
since the road has been in operation, which Is nlmut nine years, or at least ever 
.since this rule of taking U|) tickets at the gate was iiiis.sed, the Pullman con¬ 
ductor lifted the Pullman tickets and an agent fui-nished by the railroad lifted 
the railroad tickets. August 31 of this year the ticket agent’s position was abol¬ 
ished. This saves tlie railroad company $115 iier month. Instead of ordering 
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the train conductor who was duo out on tins train to report at 9 p. m. and 
collect the railroad tickets they requested tlie Pullman Co. to have their con¬ 
ductor lift the railroad tickets along with the Pullman tickets. This means 
extra work for the Pullman conductor without additional pay.” 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Munoebford. It may be so. It is done in some places. We have been 
requested by tbe railroads to have our conductors, where the cars are plnce<l 
in the station early for the recetition of pa.ssengers for a train that departs 
late at idght, to lake up the railroad tran-sportation at the time the Pullman 
transimrtation la liftetf. It does not make any great amount of work. I’he 
passengers come dragging along one at a time an<I we asked tliem to imt the 
railroad tran.sjmrtation in the envelope ivlth the I’ullmnn ti'ansportatlon; an<l 
It does not inctir any great hardstdp on the men to speak of. As I .say, it may 
be the case In some idaces and It may be so at Salt Lake. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “If (lie men were organized as (he trainmen 
are, they would object to the above-mentioned as well as numerous oilier (liings 
they are compelled to do. 

“On many roads they are compelled to handle the railroail tickets while on 
train. I will mention two roads, the Santa Pe and I’ennsylvania.” 

I,eavlng out the conclusion a.s to the men being organized, you have already 
spoken about that, unle.ss you care to say something—— 

Mr. Hunqerfobd. Yes. 

Clialrman WAi.sir. I>o they handle the railroad tickets on tho.se roads? 

Mr. I-IuNGERFoan. Tliey do on the Pennsylvania, and I think on most of the 
trains of the Santa Fe. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'o have a oommunicalion dated November 2.", 1014, 
regarding insurance, ns follows [readingl : 

“Regarding insurance I will any the company tirgos tlieir employees to carry 
insurance either in the Continental Casualty Co. or tlie Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., and the payments are deducted each month from the employees' checks. 
The company has printed circular letters iiertaining to the indorsement of the 
above insurance compunies, wliicli tliey send out to the different districts. They 
formoriy po.sted bulletins in the bulletin hooks referring to the indorsement of 
said insurance coniiianles. 

“ IVhen a conductor eijtors the service of tlie company lie is introduced to an 
insurance solicitor liy some one in tl^e otiice, nsiiall.v tlie instructor, ami be¬ 
tween the two the oonductor is intluenced to accept the policy. The reiiort 
1 b current tiiat either the Pullman Co. is interested in the above insurance 
companies or else the ofliclals tire carrying tt free imlicy at tlie expen.se of 
tlie men.” 

I wi.sh—what do you say as to that? Have you anything further Ilian that 
your attention was directed to those two companies? 

Mr. IIuNOERFORi). I think not; no. I think dial covers it. 

Chairman'W ai.sh. Do you know of any instance lii wliich any of the otficials 
are furnished favors from tho.se companies for ’soliciting insurance from 
the men? 

Mr. Hunoerfouu. I do not. • 

Chairman W.vr.sii. And do jwu know whodier or not any of the otrioials of 
the Pullman Co. are Interested as stockhoVlers. diri'ctors. or managers in the 
insurance companies? 

Mr. IltiNaEUFOBO. I think I can safciy say they are not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, another paragraiih Ireading] : 

“ I wish to call your attention to the manner in which conductors are being 
treated at the present time. In a number of the districts tliere is a surplus 
of extra men, due principally to the different railroads taking off some of 
their trains. In I.os Angeles there are 19 extra conductors. The company, 
without consulting the men who are entitled tojiold their regular run, assignetl 
an extra man to tlie tllfferent run.s. causing all men to lay over an extra day 
at their own station each trip, which they do not get pay for. Kach mail 
loses from three to live days each month. The company wishes to hold these 
men, as a groat matiy^ trains will be put back later. I am sure if the old men 
were consuiteil in the matter tliey would lie willing to meet the company half¬ 
way. The above niethotl is not practlceil by railroads proper among their em¬ 
ployees.” 

What do you say as to that? 

Mr. Hunoerforo. Well, about all I know is tliat tliere liave iieen a nninher 
of trains taken off to tbe Pacific coast, as tliere liave been all over tlie country; 
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nml there nvo iinfortun.Ttely, I inn sorry to sny, (lulte a imuiber of men on the 
extra list. I presume it is the desire of the district superintendents to keep 
the men eundoyed and to divide the work as much ns possible amoiiR all of 
tliose men, as stated there, to let them share alike. Certainly that would avoid 
the stalemeiit tliat there would bo any discrimination exercised. I don’t know 
that to be a fact, but I sliouid sny that possilily that is correct. I know there 
are quite a number of men that are on the extra list—more than we should 
like to see. 

Cbairuian W.vi.sh. Thi.s gentleman says [rending] ; ^ 

“ For your further information I am writing you concerning conductors who 
oirerate on .second sections of Santa Fe trains No. 3, Chl<-ago to Los Angeles. 
I am told there Is a second section on an average of every other day to take 
care of the extra travel to California at this time of year. As this train is a 
limited train, conductors are paid .$100 a month regardless of time and service. 
The equipment of these trains is returned to Chicago deadhead shortly after 
their arrival at Los .Angeles. The conductors and porters are due to return 
u 1th the deadhead equipment, but the conductor Is held In Los Angeles a couple 
of days and returned in service on a train of inferior class, either No. 2 or 
No. 10, and the conductor who Is due to return on No, 2 or No. 10 Is returned 
on the deadhead equipment on his arrival in Los Angeles. This is a saving of 
$10 iH'r month in salary to the Pullman Co., as the limited conductor would be 
entitled to pay at the rate of $100 per month if he was allowed to return In 
charge of the' deadhead wpiipmcnt. But owing to the change Ids pay is re¬ 
duced from that of a limited conductor to whatever his tinie and service 
entitle him to. This applies to his eastbound trip.” 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Huxokrkokd. I don’t understand how that can come in. In the first 
place I don’t understand that for deadheading they are entitled to that rate of 
pay at all. If they have been receiving that, it semns to me tliey have got more 
than they are entitled to. This limited rate of pay is paid for a sp<>clal high- 
class service. If he goes out on an extra train—t.'ike a man that has a grade, 
say, of $90 or $9.5 a month and In? goes out on that limited train, I should say 
he was only enlithsl to that lindled rate of pay for the time he was employed 
on that. Now, if they have been allowing him the extra deadheading, I think 
probably he has got more than he is entitled to, and. he can not complain If 
he don’t got it every time. I don’t knorv.anything about it. 

Chairman IValsh. He says further [reading]; 

“Conductors on various occasions have asked the company when lost articles 
are turned in, and the company has kept same a reasonable length of time and 
are satisfied the owners will not claim them, that they be turned over to the 
porter who found same; btit the company refused to do this. It would at 
least I>e an Incentive to porters who are very mucli underpaid to turn in all 
lost articles promptly.” 

Mr. IluxoEKFORD. I don’t,see his point. 

Chairman IVat.sh. AVliy, the point seems to bo made liy this gentleman that 
after a certain length of time lost articles shotdd bo given to the porter who 
found them. I.s there any time af which the company disposes of articles for 
cash? • 

Mr. Hungebkord. Oh, we have the greatest quantity of stuff turned in from 
the cars you can imagine. If we could get rid of the lost anil found properties, 
we could save quite a number of clerks-<one at least in each district. Night¬ 
shirts and aiticles like that and clothing are turne<l over to the hospital 
at the end of a month. Rubbers and old stuff not sanitary are thrown away. 
Anything of any value Is kept for a matter of tA\o months before it is taken out 
of the district, waiting for a claimant. 

Chairman M'ai.sh. I did not catch It. 

Mr. IIUNGERFORD. I sa.v, waiting for a claimant. IVe endeavor to locate'the 
owner just a.s far as it is possible to do it, and we are ver.v careful about thaL 
At the end of two months any articles of value are forwarded to the chief 
service inspector, who turns them over to the treasurer to he held. A receipt 
is alwavs given to the employee for any articles of value. I will say that wo 
have had very few articles of any value that we have not been able to locate. 
In regard to turning them over to the porter or to the employee who found 
them, it is pretty hard to tell when they will be claimed. I know I was in com¬ 
munication here only last week with some man out in Arizona, who was asking 
for a veyy vahtahle pair of field glasses turned In last October, and those were 
held out’in Los Angeles, or the district office, wherever it was, for two montlis. 
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the train conductor who was duo out on tins train to report at 9 p. m. and 
collect the railroad tickets they requested tlie Pullman Co. to have their con¬ 
ductor lift the railroad tickets along with the Pullman tickets. This means 
extra work for the Pullman conductor without additional pay.” 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Munoebford. It may be so. It is done in some places. We have been 
requested by tbe railroads to have our conductors, where the cars are plnce<l 
in the station early for the recetition of pa.ssengers for a train that departs 
late at idght, to lake up the railroad tran-sportation at the time the Pullman 
transimrtation la liftetf. It does not make any great amount of work. I’he 
passengers come dragging along one at a time an<I we asked tliem to imt the 
railroad tran.sjmrtation in the envelope ivlth the I’ullmnn ti'ansportatlon; an<l 
It does not inctir any great hardstdp on the men to speak of. As I .say, it may 
be the case In some idaces and It may be so at Salt Lake. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “If (lie men were organized as (he trainmen 
are, they would object to the above-mentioned as well as numerous oilier (liings 
they are compelled to do. 

“On many roads they are compelled to handle the railroail tickets while on 
train. I will mention two roads, the Santa Pe and I’ennsylvania.” 

I,eavlng out the conclusion a.s to the men being organized, you have already 
spoken about that, unle.ss you care to say something—— 

Mr. Hunqerfobd. Yes. 

Clialrman WAi.sir. I>o they handle the railroad tickets on tho.se roads? 

Mr. I-IuNGERFoan. Tliey do on the Pennsylvania, and I think on most of the 
trains of the Santa Fe. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'o have a oommunicalion dated November 2.", 1014, 
regarding insurance, ns follows [readingl : 

“Regarding insurance I will any the company tirgos tlieir employees to carry 
insurance either in the Continental Casualty Co. or tlie Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., and the payments are deducted each month from the employees' checks. 
The company has printed circular letters iiertaining to the indorsement of the 
above insurance compunies, wliicli tliey send out to the different districts. They 
formoriy po.sted bulletins in the bulletin hooks referring to the indorsement of 
said insurance coniiianles. 

“ IVhen a conductor eijtors the service of tlie company lie is introduced to an 
insurance solicitor liy some one in tl^e otiice, nsiiall.v tlie instructor, ami be¬ 
tween the two the oonductor is intluenced to accept the policy. The reiiort 
1 b current tiiat either the Pullman Co. is interested in the above insurance 
companies or else the ofliclals tire carrying tt free imlicy at tlie expen.se of 
tlie men.” 

I wi.sh—what do you say as to that? Have you anything further Ilian that 
your attention was directed to those two companies? 

Mr. IIuNOERFORi). I think not; no. I think dial covers it. 

Chairman'W ai.sh. Do you know of any instance lii wliich any of the otficials 
are furnished favors from tho.se companies for ’soliciting insurance from 
the men? 

Mr. Hunoerfouu. I do not. • 

Chairman W.vr.sii. And do jwu know whodier or not any of the otrioials of 
the Pullman Co. are Interested as stockhoVlers. diri'ctors. or managers in the 
insurance companies? 

Mr. IltiNaEUFOBO. I think I can safciy say they are not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, another paragraiih Ireading] : 

“ I wish to call your attention to the manner in which conductors are being 
treated at the present time. In a number of the districts tliere is a surplus 
of extra men, due principally to the different railroads taking off some of 
their trains. In I.os Angeles there are 19 extra conductors. The company, 
without consulting the men who are entitled tojiold their regular run, assignetl 
an extra man to tlie tllfferent run.s. causing all men to lay over an extra day 
at their own station each trip, which they do not get pay for. Kach mail 
loses from three to live days each month. The company wishes to hold these 
men, as a groat matiy^ trains will be put back later. I am sure if the old men 
were consuiteil in the matter tliey would lie willing to meet the company half¬ 
way. The above niethotl is not practlceil by railroads proper among their em¬ 
ployees.” 

What do you say as to that? 

Mr. Hunoerforo. Well, about all I know is tliat tliere liave iieen a nninher 
of trains taken off to tbe Pacific coast, as tliere liave been all over tlie country; 
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the next morning. From the 21 ho>ir.s then he Is given onl.y 4 hours sleep. 
This run Is covereel by three train eonduetors, an average of 10 hours for each 
man. And the conductor from Denver to Sallda, 21.1 ndles. with a night over 
coming back to Denver, gets about the same lay-over at home that the Pullman 
conductor gets having gone to Ogden and return, 1,.')00 miles.” 

Mr. Hungkkfoki). I guess that is ancient liistory. Von say that is in 1913? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hungehfokd. Your Mr. West advised us tliere was some complaint about 
that, .so I looked It up. There is no Denver-Ogden run now. It Is Denver and 
Salt laike. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. Jlr. West called your attention to this p-articular matter? 

Mr. HtTNoKKFOKi). Yo.s. So I say I looked tliat up; but I do not pretend to 
keep all these runs in my head. But I can tell—tliey leave Denver about S 
o’clock In the morning and get to Salt Lake City the ne.vt noon, and remain 
there nntll the next afternoon, and leave tliere about 4 o'clock and get hack 
to Denver the next evening, and lay over 3G hours—lay over at Denver, and 
24 hours the other way, and they have their relief at night. Besides I don't 
consider it a long, hard run. Our service duties are dilTerent—entirely differ¬ 
ent from those of the train conductor. The train comiuctor has got the re- 
sixnisibllity of the train on his hands, and our conductors have got about tlie 
same ns the passengers. 

Chairman WALsit. Aiiont the same as the passengers? 

Mr. IIuNOEiu'Oiii). Yes; it is no liarder to make the trip than for the 
passengers. Yon know that a great deal of our travel is made for pleasure 
travel. The service is entirely diflerent from that of the train conductor. He 
has got to be on his feet all tlie time and got tlai responsibility on his hand.s. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Well, is that taken into consideration in tlie compensation 
given to the conductors as well as the hours they are reiinired to remain on 
service; that is, that pleasure in traveling? 

Mr. Hu.x'GEBFOitn. Oli. not at all. Wo take the condilion as we lind it. As 
I said before, I don't believe, notwitli.standing all that Is said about the rate 
of pay, take a .vonng man with a future before bim, with the iiresent condition, 
present arrangements of iiay, has any better otiiiortninty with any otlier con¬ 
cern than with the Pnllman Co. The opportunity i.s worth something to the 
man. And his measure id' success depends very largelv on the energy and the 
conscientious elfort that he Inmsolf makps. Ninety per cent of our otlicers in 
tlie various districts and a.ssistants are—were I’uilnian condnclors. Tliey Imve 
risen from tlie ranks, and tliere are aluays vacancies for those who show 
nptitiide to fill tliciii. And even if wc did not take ailvaiitagi’ of tlicsc Iiicn 
that are making conscientious elTort, tliey are rniiiiing and coniliig into contact 
with men of iift'airs all tlie time. Wo liavc cases of men wlio will be adviiiiced 
to other busines.ses nnd oilier lines—a great iniiny men—iiicn of |iroiiilnence, 
I will say, have stated tlmt tliey liave ridilen witli a certain conductor and 
asked about liiin and liave taken him away from ns, A gri'iit ninny men to-day, 
who formerly liave lieen iMillman condiictor.s—I don't lliink tlic exporience 
with tliem liiLS ever been any detriment to tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. 1Ii> coiitimies* Ireadiiigl : 

“We have a sliort ran on tlie Ciiion Pacilic, Denver to (Mieyenno. 107 miles. 
The Pnllman condnetor gets up at fi.30 o'clock a. in., leaving Denver at 7.20 
a. 111 ., and gets back to Denver at 6.0.") p, ni., it iieiiig 7 p. m. when he gets 
away from Ids train and home. He wm-tis every day; no lioihlays; no Sun¬ 
days; and no vacations; 13} hours every day. He has no opportunity to 
interest himself i,p tlie duties of citizeiisliip and is almost a stranger to his 
family. The train conductor on this .same run is given every tifth day off.” 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Hungerforii. Wlint is the date of that letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is ili^ same letter. I will tell you when I' leave 
that letter. That is h letter dated December 23, 1913. 

Jlr. Hunoerford. The reason I say that, I don’t think there is any such run. 
I don’t think there is any run like It now. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “ Conductors and porters make runs from 
Chicago to the const, four nights with four hours’ slceii at nights, nnd the 
porter often puts in two out of the four ivithout any rest at all; and in case of 
trains being late, which they often are, many hours, the employee gets no 
nllownnco for extra time.” 

He adds to that: 
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“I have Riven onl.v two or throe runs, mill wliut I Rive ivnlfiiniiiR to lliom 
will no doubt apply to the entire workiiiR operation of the eoinpany through¬ 
out the Unitetl States.” 

Mr. HuNGKKFoiiD. I did not get tlie point of that. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Well, I will give .voti the last. lie says [reudingl: 

“Conductors and porters make runs from Chicago to the coast, four nights 
witli four hours’ sleep at nigiits, and the jKirter often puts in two out of the 
four witliout any rest at all; and In case of trains lieing late, wliicli tliey often 
are, many hours, the employee gets no allowance for extra lime," 

Mr. I-IUNOKiitoKD. There is no run tliat I know of. and I am safe in .saying 
tliere isn’t any run wliere lie dues not get .some relief lietween liere and tlie 
coast. If tlie train is late an Inmr or so. tliougli. lie woulil not get any extra 
p.ay; it the train was late so as to interfere willi tlie run. anotlier cur would 
he put on, and liiey would lie lield over and paid until lliey got liack. 

Cliuirman Walsh. lie follows [reading]; 

“I have given only two or tliree runs, and wliat I give iiertaiiiing to them 
will no doubt apply to the entire working operation llirougliout tiie I'nitetl 
States. 

“An investigation will show that employees are putting in go out of 24 
hours from two to four days at a time; tliat porters are |iaid a mere pittance 
and expectetl to hold up tlie pulilic in order In get tlie wlierewilli to live; and 
that condtielors are entitled to a niucli liiglier salary, and their runs should 
he the same as llie train conductors. 

“As to porters, while tlie tipping system iirevails, a jiorler fares best in 
reiiiaiuiug witli ids car from its .start to Us desliiation, liowever long the trip 
Is, in order to .see all his pas.sengers wlien tlie triti is ended." 

Mr. HuNUKKnmn. Tliat is ids opiidoii. 

Cliairnian W.vi.sii. That is Ids o|iiidoii. 

, Mr. IIUNOKiii'OKD. Yes; well- 

Chairman W.vi.stt (interniptiiigl, I mitlci* you said this niorniiig that tlie 
men ohjected to liai'iiig tlieir'long trips cut up --what is tliere about that cir¬ 
cumstance—that the porter wauls to follow the man who is going to give him 
the money? 

j Mr. HuNiiKKi-oiiii. I laid referiaice this iiioridiig to train conductors. 

I Chairman Wai.sii. Wliat about porters? 

■ Mr. IIUNOKiiioiii). I ftdiik tiiey like to run through as well. 'I’liere may be 
Boniotldng in what he says; I don't Ifnow. 

Chairman Walsh. lie follows Ireadingl : 

“Make tipiiing unlawful, as it sliould be; create a condition wlierehy iiorters 
are compensated by tlie company with a living wage; and tlien il would he 
all to their advantage to have tlieir runs shortened similar to what I have 
suggested for the conductors. 

“Employees are fearful of making a move, as tliey know, sliould it liecome 
known, it would mean a discharge. I'or lids rea.son, in tlie interests of oilier 
employees, whose, assistance I sliall secure, as well as in my own belialf, I 
Iiope the investigatiou is handled in such a niaiiner tliat employees are pro¬ 
tected in tlieir positions.” , 

What do you .say as to his spggeslion tliat liiniing ou.ght to he made tinlawful, 
and that every person reiiulring llie sei;vices of anollier sliould pay him a 
living wage? 

Mr. Hu.noekI'ORB. We certainly wguld have to meet any I'hangeil condition. 
We will simply have to pay wliatever wages are nece.s.sary to .sei-ure llie help 
to carry on the business. Tliat is all there is about it. 

—Cluiirpian WAi.str. Well, we are attempting to get constrfictive suggestion.?. 
Now, here Is'a man from the otlier side who says make lipping unlawful and 
pay tlie men who work for you a living wage. AVhat do you believe aliout that 
as being proper? Should ti|iping lie made unlawful, and sliould It be made 
unlawful, or at least not re.siiectalde, for aif individual* or company to have 
anyone work for tlieni or for him lhat was not paid a living wage so that 
he wouia be an independent man, not dependent on the largeness or kindness of 
another man? 

Mr. IlTiNGEiiKoan. Weil, that is a iiretly conipreliensivo suh.lect, and I would 
not care to answ’er it witli tlie limited lliouglit I have given to it. 

Chairman WAt.sH. Here is another letter, December 11, 191,1 rreading]; 

“Several thousand employees, of wliicli I am one, liave lieen anxiously.wait¬ 
ing for our company to do something of a substantial cliaracter; but it seems, 
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wh('n our petitions to tliem, wlikli I honestly believe have been reasonable, are 
Ignored—not even the eotirtesy of. a reply—our only hope Is through pressure 
being brought to bear from some other source.” 

.Are there several thousand of your employees that from time to time have 
petitioned you for improved conditions, to which petitions you did not give 
reply ? 

Mr. Hf.NGERKOBU. I have not .seen any petitions about improving any condi¬ 
tion, or heard of om>. There have be(>n, ns I stated this morning, some peti¬ 
tions eona* in about Increasing the rate of pay, and I tidnk 1 have pretty well 
covered that. ' 

Chairman tV.vi.stl. How many persons signed those? Hid thousands of em- 
ploy(H‘S sign tliem? 

Mr. IlfNOKHFOKD. No; I would not say thousands, but I will say theia! W('re 
some; <iuite a nundier signed. 

Chairman W.vi.sii (reading). “November 30. 1013”—this is a letter re¬ 
ceived—“ I am told of the existence of a body known as the Iiulustrial llelations 
Commission. I would respectfully and confidentially ask you to investigate the 
conditions surrounding the employment of Pullman conductors and porters. .As 
a conductor I can assure you that in many ways our position with the Pull¬ 
man Co. is almost unbearable. WliiM-e eni|)loyees, thousands of them, are put¬ 
ting in 20 hours out of 24. days at a lime, anil lay-overs not worthy of the name, 
at a quite InsulUcient salar.v, and this from an enterprise declaring huge divi¬ 
dends each .vear besides aminally adding an immense amount to their reserve, 
I feel tliat it is high time that some move bo made to bring about a change.” 

That voices wliat seems to be a com|>laint on tlie part of some of those ns 
to length of hours. Have you received many or few suggestions tlmt the hours 
tliat the men work are too long, or tliat tlie hours tliat fliey were reipiired to 
stay awake, leaving out of the question the work, are too long? 

Jlr. IlrMiEinoRi). Oh, they have been in some cases tal;en up. I can't recall 
.any just now, but they have always receivial consideration, and would, aity com¬ 
plaint by any employee. I do not—I can not conceive tliat tliat voices the feel¬ 
ing of tlie men generally, because I tliink tlie men generally know that tliey can 
take up any matter that relates to them, is of interest to them, and get proper 
consideration. 

Cliairman AV.vt.sh. Mr. Hungerford, how would you get the wishes and voice 
of the men generally in your service, and J,iow do you gel it ? 

Mr. HtiNGERFORn. The men generally? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. HrxoEWORD. Why, the men very frequently take u|i mailers tliemselves, 
individually. 

Chairman Walsh. How many individuals have called at your oilice for a raise 
in their pay during tlie la.st 12 months? 

Mr. Ht xt.eri'ori). Have not been any. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the year before how many called there? 

Jlr. HfXGERKORn. I don’t 'Know that any conductors have come to me asking 
for an increase In their pay. 

Chairman WAi.stt. Here Is a letter from a conductor, dated October lit, 1914. 
He says [readingl: „ 

“ I have given the company about 10 years of my time and am still eniployeil 
as a Pullman conductor. I do not wish to be known as a kicker, but there are 


a few points upon which we all would be pleased to see some changes. 

“ First. Some of the runs are very long, extending over tliree days and nights, 
and we work 20 l^ours out of the 24. On the run on which I am working we 
make the trip from Portland to Omaha and return every nine days. _^^(yij 5 ,,inng. 
age is 1,784 each way, making 3..508 miles for eaeu fiw 40 

trips per .year, totaHng qvey,l,4AimronioAf, I.future la the high 
<' 05 t,.tlfiteiW"\YALsH./I'l— Which has Increased about 40 

that ln-.sx.ug-on dining cars ^"4, "‘f In fact, there 

iSS’ESES-sscc's 

period of the year the’In'erease has been 40 per cent, but 
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I ilo not believe In. I tliink we can (rot tbem stral(;htene(l out .‘some day. I 
think they are too long myself. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point I will ask yon how many high oflloers, dis¬ 
trict superintendents, and so forth, are there whose positions coialuctors may 
hope to rise to? 

Mr. Hungebfobi). AVe have got some ,S0 or 90 of these district ofiicers ar<aind 
the country, and they have tiieir a.ssistants and agents ail tlirougiiout the coun¬ 
try. I could not tell you the exact niinil)er. 

Chairman Walsh. Here is a letter from a porter [reading]: 

“ I am sorry it is imiiossllde for me to testify. I tiiink it I)e.st not to testify 
for fear of losing my position. I rim from Chicago to Los Angeles, 2,298 miles, 
i am on the road 3 days and 3 nights each way, witli 4 hours’ sloe]) eacli night 
and about 224 hours’ lay-over in l.os Angeles. AI)ont 2J of tills 224 is spent in 
the yards, which leaves aiiont 20 hours’ rest. AA lien I arrive in Cliicago 1 Inive 
48 hours, but 44 hours of tins is consumed in riding tlio train from tlie depot 
to tlie ytird tai every tirrivai. The company always takt'S from .ot) cents to $1 
o\it of our check each month for linen tliey claim is siiort. Tlie $27.50 per 
month we receive barely iiays for our meals wliile on the road.” 

Is that a trutliful statement of tlie condition on that run? 

Mr. HuNGKitroKD. I don’t know that run. As I said before, I don't think that 
iinyhody pays for the linen if they will exercise due care in the handling of it. 

Uhairman Walsh. I called your attention a while ago to the statenumt of 
(,’oiuniissioner Kshleman, of California. 1 find my memorandum of it. He says 
I reading] : 

“As 1 told you in our ollice, we have .\et to lind a single employee of the 
I’lillman Co. in the State of California that has talked to us—and we don't ask 
them; they talk to us from lime to linu'—that thought your comiiany was do¬ 
ing right by them ; not a one. I have the first one yet to see who will say a 
good word iihont your compaii.v iimoilg the employees.” 

Now, you say you know iihout this. Have you made any investigation in the 
State of California as to the conditions existing there, so far as your company 
is I'oncerned't 

Mr. HuNGEUFotiD. A’cs; we have. ,\s I say, wo sent inspectors imt to cover 
that subject and talk w ith the men, and that elt'ort has not developed any such 
thing us that. I notice he says that he has talked with some of the men. I 
hope and believe hi- did Hot talk with a great many. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, yon say tInU iietitions were .sent in that you deemeil 
were gotten up by outside persons, and Hint therefore you did not notice them; 
hut what was there about those petitions—hecause I want to call yonr atten¬ 
tion to a letter there from a conductor -that lansed no allentioii to he paid to 
those petitions'/ 

Mr. HiMiKinoin). .N’o; 1 did not .say tliat no allention was paid to them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Hut 1 mean no answer given to them. 

.Mr. HiTNOKKKOiiT). Well. I don't know who you would answer. 

Chairman AValsh. Well, just state were the iiamiis of the conductors signed 
to them. 

Mr. Hl'NGKtti'ORD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many were there?* Hundreds? 

.Mr. Hi xiaoKi'oim. I think 1 trted—I endeavored to make it clear that 1 would 
not Sity. ♦ 

Chairman AVal.sh. AVell, I did not get it clear. 

Air. lUi.MmuKiim. Noj I tried |o in#kc it clear. I couldn't say. These )ieti- 
_tions,_im-y4tfr-ltTimy,''Ciinie in here a year or two ago and were turned ovei' to 
our vice president—he is the vice president now—and I ha*e said I do not 
know w'hat action has been taken. The only way you could make a reply to 
them would be to issue a general reply to them. I do know- that the matter 
has been up for con.sideration with our iieoiife and is up now; but so far as 
making any reply, I don’t know how you could.reply to Iheni. I doh’t see that 
there is any point In that in iiarlicular. Only one rejily that you could make 
that would be satisfactory would be to grant an increase. 

Chairman AValsh. How many conductors do you say yon take on in normal 
times? 

Mr. HuNGEBroRD. About 2,.500. 

(ihalrman Walsh, AA'ere '2,000 names signed to those petitions? 

Mr. Hungekforu. No; 1 would not—you know- 

Chairman AA’alsh (interrupting). AA'as there a thousand names signed to 

them? 
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^Ir. nt'NiiEUKoui). ns I snid IxTorn. I chii not s.n>'. I know they were all 

not siKiieil up. I can not say how many wore sipieol up. but I am only express¬ 
ing a seneral rec'olleetion. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they come from llie different districts of your com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. HtiNGEBVxutu. Yea. sir. 

(Chairman Wai.sh. .Ai-e they signed by some conductors in nil of the districts? 

Mr. Hunueufoiu). I would not want to make a positive statement ns to that. 

Obaii'iuau M’ai.sh. M'ould you .say there were l.ikX) uames signed to them 
altogether? < 

Mr. Hongerkoed. I have state<l that I could not make any definite state¬ 
ment. 

Cliairman AValsh. AVere there 100 names signed to them altogether? .T 
want to try to search your recollection now—I must for a moment—as to the 
numlier, as to how gimeral that re(piest was. 

Mr. HuNGEEimED. AA'ell. I have made aisait as clear a reidy as I am capable 
of doing, and that is that I do not laa-ati. I do not know that I ex.amined them 
all. I know that I did not examine them carefidly. T did not examine to S(>e 
how many signed and how many did not. The fact that the request had heen 
made was sufficient, and it would lie recognized just as quickly ns If it had 
Iwen signed by the rest, or signed by all. as far as that is concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'e received this letter of December 29. 191,9 freadingl; 

“Dear Sir: This, the inclosed, you will note, is daled .Tune. 1912. and ns 
yet we have received no r(‘p1y. It was sent from every Important district 
in the United St.iti*s, sIgniHl l)y at least T-A l>er cent of the Pidinian conductors’. 

“AVhile there is nothing in It concerning working conditions, this matter 
lia.s taam taken up in a vi'ilia! way through I lie various district superintendents 
frequently and without results. And inclosed with that was this; 

‘CjMcAGo. TiJ... June }. f.'lt,?, 

“ ‘ I'UE Pt'Li.MAX Co.. Cliieafin. 111. 

“ ‘ Orn’tlemen' ; AA’e. tlie undersigned T’ullnian conductors. Iicg to snlimit to 
yon for your kind consideration a request for an increase in our salaries. 

‘“Owing to the tremendons inoreasiHl cost of living we find ourselves barely 
able to support our families, and we are unable to save anything for that 
rainy day wliicli sooner or later comes to all of us, ' 

“‘AA'e take this opportunity to thank you for the due consideration which 
we have rer-eived from you in the past, and we want to assure you of our 
loyalty by putting forth our best efforts in a manner that at all times will 
retain the high standing of service which yon require. 

“ ‘ Tlianking you in aihance for any favor you may see fit to grant us, we arc, 
“ ‘ Very respectfully, yours.’ ’’ 

Ts that the truth, that 7." per cent of your oomluotors signed a communica¬ 
tion of that sort under date of June 4,1912? 

Mr, Iti xc.ERKiRn. I make tlie statement, ns I said before- 

Chairman AA'ai.sit fInlerrnpting). That you don't know? 

Mr. llT-xnERioia). I do not know. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. AVeli. is this the petition you refer to wliicli you .say 
you thought was supposed to he sig!icil liy outsiders? 

Ml’. HrxGEiiEnun. AA'lmt is tiie date of it? 

Cliairman AA'ai.kh. .lune I. 1912. •—-— 

Air, ITi'xoerforb. I <lon’t think that is the date. I think later one. 

tiniirman AValsh. I was going to ask you now, ttien. if tliere was not laisfed 
in the different offices and terminals of your company the following (reading]; 

“ Copy of petition ”—tills is onr memorandum, which, according to Conductor 
“ B.” was posted in every district in tlie United States In January, 1914, and 
generally signed b.v the Pullma,n conductors. 

“.Tanttary 23, 1914. 

“Tin; Pullman Co., Ckicayo, III. 

“ (iRNTijcifEN: AA'p tlie undersigned Pnllinan conductors Iieg to submit to 
you for your kind consideration a request for an lneren.se in our sniarles. 

“ Owing to tlie tremendous Increased cost of living we find onrseives harely 
able to support our families, and we are nnahle to save anything for that 
rainy day whicli sooner or later comes to all of u.s. 

“AVe take this opportunity to thank you for the due consideration which 
we have received from you in the past, and we want to assure you of onr 
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loyalty by putting forth our best efforts to serve in a manniT that at all times 
will retain tlie high standing of service which you iwpiire. 

“Thanking you In advance for any favor you may se^e lit to grant, we ari‘, 
“ Very respectfully, yours. 

“ Pullman conductors, please sign and forward promptly to I’resltlent ,1. S. 
Kunuells, the Pullman Co., Chicago, lil.’’ 

Did yon receive that sort of request signe<l liy the coudu<lors Iti every dis¬ 
trict In the United States? 

Mr. HUNGEnFOBD. Oh,»thpy received that request, Init I can not say that tliey 
got them from every district in the United Staets. As I said Itefore, I did not 
check off the list of them. It is a matter that would have to bo passed on gen- 
erall,v, and I can not give you tlie niimher that was signeil up. 

Chairman W.tT.sH. A conductor has sent in a comparative list, to which I 
call your attention and Invite your comment. First, railroad employees: Con¬ 
ductors, I.OS Angeles to Las Vegas, .flTfi per month, lu'akemen from Las 

Vegas to Callente, conductors ^lO-l, brakemen $t)t)..Y"; Caliente to Salt Lake 
Clt.v, conductors .$175 a month, brakemen $171); Salt Lake to C.gdcn, conductors 
$146, brakemen $!),5; Ogden to Green River, conductors $10.5, brakemen $!)9..55: 
Green River to Cheyenne, conductors $10.5, brakemen .$i*9..55; and that the com¬ 
pensation of the Pullman conductors Ix'lwci'ii the same i>oints is, respectively. 
$95, .$90, .$85, $8.5, $8.5, ami .$.S.5. Perluqis I liad belter pass you tliat so you can 
look at it. 

Mr. Hungekfobd. Of course, ns I said before, our own men do not have to 
acquire any training, ns they have to in the railroad business. 

Cliairman W.vr.sir. 'Phut is all the comment you care lo make, is it? 

Mr. Hunqeufobd. Tes. 

Cliairman tV.M.sn (reading). The time schedule and mileage for conductors 
on the Pullman run from Los Angeles to Clieyenne and return over San Pedro, 
l.os Angeles & Salt l.ake Railroad; Oregon Short I.ine Railroad: and Union 
Pacific Railroad, east bonnd. leaving Los Angeles 'I'uesday, report at 7.20 a. m.; 
leave los Angeles at 0 a. in.; arrive at Cheyenne Thursday, 5.20 a. m. Time 
<ai duty, 40 hours, except 4 hours' rest each niglit; mileage, l,5o:t miles: rest in 
Cheyenne 10 hours. Westbound, leaving Cheyenne Thursday; report 3.20 p. m.; 
leave 3.40 p. m.; arrive at T.os Angiles, Saturday 1d.:!0 a. m.; turning in reports 
at ofTice, 10.30 to 11.30 a? m.; time on duty, 44 hours and 10 mlnute.s, except 4 
hours’ rest each night; mileage, 1,303 n*les; rest in Los Angeles, about 08 hours, 
or until Tuesday at 7.20 a. m. Total mileage, round trip, 2,()00 miles. 

“The above runs are operated by the Pullman Co. with seven conductors, one 
leaving I-os Angeles each diiy. making one trip a week. These conductors 
operate along with 0 train crews eacli way, or 12 crews on a round trip. 

“Pullman conductoi-s on this run make ll..‘id2 miles ]ier month, wiiile (rain 
crews make from 4,3.80 to 5,000 miles, according to their division and schedule. 

“Mail clerks on the Union Pacilic Railroad, Cheyenne lo Ogden, make 4,907 
miles per month.” • 

Are those tigures approximately correct? 

Mr. Hunoebfobi). I don’t know; that loolc^ to me like a luird run. Oo you 
want to retain this piqier? 

Chairman W.m.sii. 1 can give’you a copy of it if you would like to take it. 

Mr. HuNGEEFOEn. I would like to look inti) it. 

Chairman W.ti.sir. Tliis has been sulimiited also In-adingl: 

“ Below are a few runs that show llie mileage Pullman conductors have to 
make ptm month: 

“Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, Denver lo Ogden. 9,515 miii'.s. 

“ Southern Pacific Railroad, Los .\ngelos to San Prancisi'O, 9,720 miles. 

“San Pedro, l.os Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, I.os Angeles to Salt T.ake, 
0,0.36 miles. 

“Union Pacific and Sonthern Pacific Railroad.s, Omahs to San Francisco, 
13,.500 miles. 

“Union Pacific, Oregon Short I.ine, and Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co.. 
Omaha to Portland, 13..5'29 miles. 

“Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago to Denver, 12,(i41 mill's. 

“ Santa Pc Railroad. Chicago to I.os .5ngeles, 15,191 miles.” 

Mr. HPNaEBFonD. Am I to retain these cojiies? 

Chairman Walsh. Y’ott may; hut I would like you to answer that offhand, if 
you could, and then you may take this with you and verify them, so that the 
record may be straight on that. Have you any comment you can make offhand? 
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Ml’. IIi’MiKHKonn. I liavp not. 

('Imlrniiiii \V.\i..sii, Vmi Imvt* iwt the liifornmtiou? 

-Mr. H I’NnEHKiKi). I liiivt* nut. 

(TIu! witness Intel’ siilmiitted data in rettai’d to tlie inlleaKe made b.v Pullman 
condueters. and the same appears as “ HiinKerfard Kxhibit No. 2 ," at the end of 
this snb.leet.) 

Chainiian M'.vi.sk. I will fai’iiisli yon. then, with a comparative .statement 
hero of mlleaf;('; round-trip niileaf;e, Cheyenne to Oftden, Ciieyenne to flreen 
River, Los Anaeles to Ciieyeiine, and Denver to Cho.venne, which purports to 
(tive tiiese faits, that a mail I’lerk runs it,709 mih’.s per month and receives 
$lo0 iier monlh, and that Ihe rcftnlar train condni’tor runs 5,207 miles jier 
month and rei’eives (’lanpensation at the rate of .$105 tier month; and that the 
Pnllman condnctor on the same run runs 0..509 miles per mouth and receives 
compensation of .$lt)0 per month. 

(Ciiairman tValsh iiere furnishes wilni'ss wltii copy of paper referred to.) 

Is theri’ a rule—I believe I read a rale aftain.st (’ondni’tors solli’ltin;; busi¬ 
ness or rei’ommendink railroads or iiotels—a rule aftalnst soliciting business or 
rei’ommendinf' hotels or railroails by your employees? 

Mr. Hi’.NOEUKonn. Yon read that, did you not? 

Ciiairman Walsh. I helieie llau’e is a rule of ihal hind? 

Mr. HrMiKHFono. Yes. 

Cliaii’inan W.m.sm. ,\re yon aware of the fact that hotels do furnish friHi 
accommialation to .vour conductors at diffi'rent points? 

Mr. HrxoEHVoni). I am. 

Ciiairman W.M.sii. AVIiy do they do it? 

Mr. Ht'xuEKFOim. I iic\*er investitrated to ascertain why they did. T say it 
used to lie a custom pretty Generally to take (’are of railroad condiu’lors and 
sleepintt-ear (’oiidtn’tors. They si’emed to be desirous of their patronasi', hut 
that has gradually drifted away, and tlii'y are not doiiiK it so much now. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they still fiiriilsh free accoiiiimslation at certain 
hotels, to your knowUslye? 

Mr. HrNtiEKKoaii. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And is it not a fact that they furni.sh sncli free in’com- 

modation in the hope Hint tliey will ..inieiid travelers to stop at those 

hotels? 

Mr. lIi’.NoERFOKi). That is na’rely a supposition. 7 on ask me, howi’vi'r. abian. 
the nnilter, and I think it i.s iio.ssildy .so. hut that is nieridy siipiiositioii. 

Cliairiiia’n WAt.sii. Is it not a fact Unit (’ondiictors and porters frequently 
carry (‘old lunches with them he(’ause lliey (’ini not afford to eat in (he dinlns 
cars'and have onouk'li left out of their salari(‘s to siqiport their famlll('s? 

Mr. Hunuerfohi). It would lie oiitional with them to carry their lunches, if 


thev so desired. 

Chairman Walsh. Has that been troiiik on? , . , 

Mr. llt’NfiEiiFoiii). 1 do not know whellaT it has, or to what extent, hut 1 

a.ssume that it would. .... - .c 

Chairman Walsh. Would the (’onipany he willms: to meet a C(>minitt(*e (if 
(’oriductors and porters to talk ov( r their Kri(‘van(’es, willi a view of reme( .vin); 
them, if such a committee were fairly sele(’t(‘(l iroin aniom; the employees; 

Mr. Hf.NOKRFOKt). Kiitirely so’. at.aiiy time. , , , . 

Ciiairman WAt.sir. What has been the leiKh’iU’.v in Ihe past year to (’Ut down 
or liK’i’ease lav-overs—about (’Uttina (low or iiK’i’easluft 1a.v-ov(‘rs? 

Mr. IlrN-OERFonn. We have in(’rea.s(‘(l lay-overs and cut the runs, consldernhle 

"^'liVirumn'W aVsil' is'it or is it not a fin t dial some of the railroads from 
whb’h i'ullman conductors handle the railroad transpiu-tallon f()r the railroad 
t^mqianv .r;’ to pay the I-nllman (’ondin tors a stipulated sum f;-' 
and that the I'ullman Co. refu.’jcd to allow lh(‘ir comlm’tois to a((ept It? 

Afr }Tt*ngfkvo]u>. "No, hIi* i not to niy 
' rimiiMimn AValkh. Did thU ovor liiippon on tin* Siinta l-o Ujiilrond. 

Mr HrNGKBKORi). Not to niy knowledKO. . te m 11 

rhiiirniMn Watkh Did it ovor Imppon on the IVnnsylvnuui Ttnilrond. 

Mr IIUNOKmokir it never happened on any road that I have any knowl- 


Ts it ’1 fact that I’ullmnn condin’tors have taken the 
pi:crof'rtenmn einiJ;’.sl iV the Sa'u'I'edro, Los An.eles & Salt laike Rail- 

''‘’AIr‘‘Hrx(iFRFoJn''r think'vl.u (’overed that this mornlns. I think you said 
they imd taken die train eonUuctor away and asked that our conductoi take 
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HP flip railronc] tninsporliitipii iit tho samp tiiiip tlip Piillmnn transportation 
was lifteil, and I .said tliat prol)ably tliaf was so; it lias bopii doiip In some 
<‘asps. 

Cliairman Wai.sit. Arp Pullman conduotors pvor (barged for railroad trans¬ 
portation wli(‘n ealied awa.v by sickm^ss or doatli, wben there is no time to 
oiitain transiMH’tatlon tlirmigli tlie Cliicago olllco? 

Mr. Hunokrfohi). Are tliey cbarg(;d witli tliat? 

t'lialrnmn Wai.sp. Yes. 

Mr. HUNuiiRKoui). I do not understand tlie fpiestion. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Jfro Pullman eonduetors eliarged for railroad transporta¬ 
tion wlien tliey are called away liy sickness or death, wlien there is not suffi¬ 
cient time to get transportation from tlie Cliicago office? 

Mr. HuNOEttFOHD. If they do not get transportation or do not ha\e a )iass, 
I suiiiiose they have to pay fare. 

Chairman Walsh. What is yonr rule or method for provhling ihcm with 
transportation when they are called awa.v in an emergenc.i V 

Mr. IIuNOERKORi). Any of our superintendents can make up ajiplication on 
the road for that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it done by wire? 

Mr. Ili-NOEKFOitu. They can do it, yes, sir. without any wiring or wriling. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the iiorters naiuired to occupy ti cam]) stisil while on 
watch during the night at the end of the car? 

Mr. Hcnoerfori). They are provided with a camp stool- it ought to he a 
camp chair—so that tlu'y can keep watch of the car. 

Chairman Walsh. At page 43 of the hook of rules I find the following irotid- 
Ingl: 

" It must be understood that the )iassengers and cinplo.vei's. ami the baggage 
hidonging to them, can not be .searched without their con.sent. except by offi¬ 
cers of tbe law, hut prompt report must he made in any ca.se where an inn- 
liloyee declines to be searched. ICiniiloyees are (’autioiu'd. however, not to sug¬ 
gest an.v personal search unh'ss it be suggi'stml b.v the ]iass(*nger, in whhdi 
(Went It is assumed that any einiiloyei' of tlie comiiany will imadily consent to 
such search, and in that case the iias.seiiger should be reipii'sted to make the 
search personally, and it slnaild be doiu*, if iiossible, in the drawing room or 
smoking room.” , 

Hoes that mean that a penalty would follow tin' refusal of a conductor or a 
tiorter who refused to allow a iiassmi.^ei* to search his ]iersou? 

■Mr. llfNC.EUFoni). It diK’s not. 

Cliairman Walsh. What does it imuin? 

Mr. IlT'NCKRFOitn. It means, in case of loss, if claim is imnh^ b.v a iiassmiger 
sustaining loss on the car, if they (|ueslioned tla> ('inployi'e, as (h(‘.v often do, 
and endcavoix'd to throw suspicimi on him. that it would he ladter for him to 
submit to the .siuirch to satisfy the iiassenger, and ch>ar himself. Put there Is 
no penalty attached to It if he does not do so. 

Chairman AVAi.sir. On page O.'i of the book of rtfles is this provision Iread- 

Ingl : 

“The time at meal stations will be ilivide«l between <>mii!oy('es. and under no 
circumstances will the condticWtr and tht* iiortt'r Icavt.* tlu‘ car at tb(‘ stitne time 
to go to the dining room.” • 

Does that arrangement always give your emiiloyees sufficient time for their 


meals? • 

Mr. Hitnoerfokd. I think so. The ]toint of that is that sneak thieves^ fre¬ 
quently get into the cars when no one is there and make away with the'pas- 
senger's’ effects. ....... 

Chairman Wai.sh. On page 70 of the hook of rules, uiithw the heiiding, “Ac¬ 
cidents and damage to cars,” is the followin.g ]irovision [reading]: 

“ Whenever wheels are removial tm route, the emjtlo.vee h'ft in charge of the 
car wdll ascertain the niak(*r's iianii' of the w^imls removtsl and ajtplitsl. their 


numhers, their position In the truclts, and the cause of the renio.val. and wqaort 
the occurreuee to his district stiiierliiteud(*iit, giving the location of the car at 


the time the change was-made.” 

■'' Are porters, when in charge of cars, retpiirtnl to make this sort of a rt'iRtrt? 
Mr. Hunoekfoui). When the porter is in charge of the ctir lie iterforms the 


conductor’s duties. 

Chairman Wm.sh. .Vnd your answer would he that they wouhl lie rcipiired, 
under tho.se conditions, to make such report ? 

• Mr. Hungeufobu. Yes, they would be. 
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Ctialrman Wat.sh. Referring again to this book of rulcfi, on page 73, begin¬ 
ning at page 73, and on down to i>nge 82, under the heading, “Communicable 
(Hfeases,” and including “ Siciins of prevention, the temperature of tiie car, the 
use of disinfectants, fuinlgatlou," and so forth, tiiat chapter being signed by 
Tliomas R. Crow(ier, M. D., superintendent of sanitation; are porters supposed 
to familiarize tlicmscives witli the Instructions contained In tills book from 
jinge 73 to page 82, inclusive, and carry out those in.structious? 

Mr. HuNOKiiKoim. Yes. 

Clinirman M’ai.sii. Tliese instructions, under tlie lieail “Means of preven¬ 
tion,” give (lotalled instructions as to tlie handilng of ice and water, the u.se 
of dislnfectant.s and fumigation; and they are held responsilile for tlie carry¬ 
ing out of tliese instructions, and tlie health of the traveling public to that 
extent—the porters arc? 

Mr. IlrNUKRKOKD. Yes. 

Cliiiirnian Wai.sii. On pages 85 to 8ft. inclusive, of this liook of rules, is a 
digest of the law.s of different States regarding tlie playing of eard.s, public 
drinking on trains, and the sale of tobacco and liquor in various States. Are 
the iiortcrs expected to fiiniiliarize tliciiischcs with those interpretations of tlie 
law.s of the various States and see that tiicy are complied witli? 

Mr. UuxoKiiKoiiD. They are expected to faniiliarlze tliemselvcs witli any in- 
forniatlon contained in tlie book; that is issued tor tlieir guidance. 

Ohairman \Yai.sh. Tlicn. I take it that they are supposed to fiiniiliarize 
themselves witli the interpretations of tlie laws of the various States? 

Mr. IlrNCEiii-'oiiD. Yes. sir. 

Chairman WAr.,sH. AVIio i.s responsilile for the enforcement of these laws in 
the cars of the company? 

Mr. Httnoekkoiii). Tliat information is conveyed to tliem. The train conductor 
is the only man on the train wiio lias polii’c jurisdiction ; they report'occurrences 
to tlie train conductor. 

Cliairnian AYat..sii. Are tlie porlers and condiiclors ever arrestmi for violating 
these laws? 

Mr. HuNflKRFORl). We tiope not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ho you know of any iiislances In.wlilcli they liave licen? 

Mr. HtTNOERFOim. No; I can not recall any now. 

Chairman W.M.sit. Has the company ever lieeu fined .for violating those laws? 

Mr. Hu.NuEui-oini. I can not recall a cpse. 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. Commi.ssioiier O'Ceiimdl would like |o know wlial is tiie 
u.snnl and general arrangenii'iit that olitiiiiis lietwecn the I’lillnian Co. and the 
railroads for the use. of Pulliiiuii cars. 

Mr. Hi’NCKaroMi. Well, tliat is a prelty coiiiprchen.sivi- question, liut tlie gen¬ 
eral practice is that we furnish tiie car.s on the roque.st of the railroad com¬ 
panies; wo are iiiiiier ngrecnieiit lo do so for the acconimodation of their pas- 
.senger travel as in llicir <>pinlon may be nece.s.sary. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Well, I wlsli, if you could, you would make it a little more 
specific. What coiitractural rigids usually exist between the railroad com¬ 
panies and tlio Fullman Co.; the clinracler of them—^.vuur right to run car.s on 
tlie road.s? 

Mr. HuNCEiiFoiin. We liave no right to run curs at all; we fnriilsli car.s to 
the road.s, as I liave said, for the acoiiiimodalion of tlieir passenger travel. 

Chairman AY.vi.hh. You might take a typical case and just state wlint your 
arrangement i.s wltii the company. i 

Mr. HtiNGEHtouii. It would 1)0 to furnisli cars to the road.-i to accoiiimodate 
their passenger business, and tliey call iqion us for tlie, cars ns they find It neces¬ 
sary on certain lines, and we are under oliligation to furnish them. That is 
about the general idea. I don’t altogetlier get tiie iuilnt. 

Coninil.ssioncr O'Coxxni.r,. Wliat I want to get at is tlie nialter of compoiisa- 
tlon from eltlicr party for the, ip;c of tlie cars. Do tlie railroad companies pay 
you for the privilege of using your cars? 

Mr. HrtvaBRFOM). No; we furnish the cars to tlieni. Tlie cars are used for the 
tran.sportation of their passengers, and we get our revenue for the special ac¬ 
commodation furnislied tiicni—the scats, lierths, or bed.s, and siiecial accommo¬ 
dation. 

Coniml.ssioner O'Coxkei.t.. What is that particular contract? Can yon lirietly 
outline It for me? Have you a copy of a contract tliat you cun furnish us? Are 
they usually the same? 

Mr. Hunoeuford. 'I'liey are very similar. They tire on file with the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission. 
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Commlsslonpr O’CoxNKr.i,. cnu Rct: thwiiV 

Mr. Hungeriord. Yes. 

Chairman WAi,.sn. Commissioner Bnllaril \^oul(l like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. I would like to ask you. for instance, in Koing frdfn 
Chicago to Louisville the porter leaves Chicago Monday night and arrives at 
I/OUlsville on Tuesday inoi'niiig, and then, returning, gets liack to Cliicago on 
Wedne-stlay night; does he run continuously or have one day off ti week, for 
instance? 

Mr. Hungerkord. Ho has one day off a week. He makes two round trips a 
montli and Itas four daj^ off. 

Commissioner Ball.^rd. You spoke of tlie matter of sanitation and tempera- 
ttire. l>o you liave a tliermometer in each car and try to keep tlie ctir at a cer¬ 
tain temperature? 

Mr. ilf.NGEiiioiii). Yes, sir. It is more e.'isily regulated witli tlie iinjirovcil 
method.s we lane at tlie present time, suclt as steam lieat, tliaii formerly. Those 
temperatures are being maintained, as far as jiossllile, to comply uilh wliat tlie 
medical people think is tlie best for the putilic liealtii. 

Commissioner B.u.i.auii. You spoke of iilankets. lio you have two hlaiikcts 
for eacli lieil in tlie car? 

Mr, lIuNGERKiRi). Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Bai.t.-mio. tVliat if tliere is a cliange of temperature; I lien tliere 
are two lilanke.ts? 

Mr. IIi.NGKRi'ORi). Yes; we know some lasiiile want a room hotter tli iii otliers; 
we keep it cooi and furni.sli tlieni witli addilional Iilankets on request. 

Commlssloiier Ballard. You liiive additional iilankets in tlie cars tliat tlie 
liorters can get? 

Mr. lIUNGEiii'OHD. Y'es, sir. 

Cliairnian IVAi-stt. Coniaiissioncr Aisiiton woiilii like to aslv .some questions. 

Conimi.ssioner Aishto.n. Under tlie rules you have spoken of is the number 
of lay-off days iiroportioiiately larger on tlie long riiiis you liave .spoken of 
than on tlie oni'-iilglit runs? 

Mr. lli NGEiiKiiiii. Yes, sir; on tlie Overland l.iiiiited a man has tliree days 
and two niglits away. 

Commissioner Ai.sn hi.n. lie lias tliree days and two nights at ids lionie town? 

Mr. UuNomiroRD. Yes. ^ 

Commissioner Ai.shto.n. And tliat applies to runs otlier than tlie Overlanil 
Limited? 

Mr. Hdngkreoho. Yes, sir. 

Conimi.ssioner AisirroN. .Viid it aiuilics to conductors as well as porters? 

Mr. HtiNOKRFoUD. Y'es, Sir. 

Coimtilssioner Ai.sii'io.s. 1 lliink tliat is all, Mr. Cliairnian. 

Cliairmun Walsh. Comnii.ssioiier O'Coimell has aiiotlier queslioii or so. 

Conimi.ssioner O't.loxxKi.i.. l>o tlie conductors and porters—are tliey reiittired 
to give bond of any kind? 

Mr. IIungereoru. Tlie company lioiids its men at ft.s own expense. 

Coimnisslonor O'Cox.xkll. It lias a bonding departnient ? 

Mr. HtiNGEitrOiii). No; it lias an arraiigemetit with some bonding concern and 
bonds the men with wiiat you ipiglil call a blanket liond. 

Commissioner U'Coxnici.i.. Are the enijiloyiscs taxed for that in any way? 

Mr. Hunokrfori). Tliey are not. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Are tlie i»irter,s cliarged up witli all los.scs of toilet 
articles in tlie cars on their return trlp.s? 

Mr. Ht.iNGKRioRD. Tliey are not; very little cliarge is made for that. ’Tlie 
only charge made for linen or aiiytliing else is for what mit?lit be considered 
necessary for tlie moral ell'ect, where lliey are found to be carele.ss or negligent; 
but the toilet articles, tliey are not chargial nii with them at all, to siieak of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not for brushes or combs? 

Mr. Hunoereord. No, sir;' they are carrkHl'away soiiaitlmes; you can nut 
prevent that. 

tlommisslonev O’Connell. In the mutter of the men waiting—the extra men 
waiting for an opportunity to take a run—are these men jiermitled to seek 
other employment, or must they be at all tline.s ready to be culled by llie 
Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Hungeiiford. Oh, no; no at all; not at all; we could not keep tlieiii out 
of employment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they are called and not found, or if they have 
a position and they can not come up right away iiud some one else takes that 
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particular place tliat is ready tlien, does tljat iiieaii that they arc set back ii 
any way? 

’ jilr. Hxikcebkobd. Not at all. 

Conimlssiouer O'C'oxnkj.].. They could Ihen ^'o to tlu' foot of the list, as Ii 
were? 

Mr. Hunoekkoiib. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’Coxnei,l. IVhat is the a^•erace cariiincs of a I’ullman iiortet 
pear year? I meaii not the .1:27..'>0 a moiilh; lull what are the total earnings; 
what would the average be? 

Mr. Hi'.vGEWORi). Deducting lost time? 

Commi.ssioner O'Conneli.. Yes. [ take it tVa' gniiiled Hint every porler dia's 
not get to work a full month the yetir round. 

Mr. HcN«EBFOKn. That l.s true. 

Commissioner O'Conxei.l. There must hi' tin average. 

Mr. lli xoERKOBD. Yes; but I could not tell yon what that l.s. 

Commissioner O’Conkki.i,. If he had an average loss of time that is allotted 
to the usual workmen—that is, he works IHKI days a year? 

Mr. HcNOEBroRi), Yes. 

Commi.ssloncr O'Coxxei.i.. Tlitil would nainrally reduce Ids income mate¬ 
rially? 

Mr. HtJNGERKOKD. Yes. 

Commissioner D'Coxnki.i.. In other words, If Ids wage was .■i;27.."d a month, 
it M'otild average .$24 or .$2.’l, tis the case might lie, ,so that his year’s earnings 
woiilil he much less? 

Mr. ili xoEtiKoRu. Yiat want what his iiicrage earnings would he, based on 
ills actual days’ service? 

Cotnmissioner O'Connei.t,. Y'es. 

Mr. Hungereobi). I could not tell .vott Hint. 

Cotnmi.ssloner O’CoNXEt.i.. Does your coni|ian,v pttblish, Iti connection with 
your benellcial features, sttch its sick henetlts, reports showing the amounts 
paid to the men, and tlie immher of men sick during the year? 

Mr. Hu.ngereori). I do not know that we publish it; but we have it. 

Commissioner D’Connei.i.. Have yon any sncli matter you can give u.S? 

Mr. H ^•^•(!ERFORn. 1 can ti'll yon what it was for last year; the sick Iwneflt 
in the operating department was .$60,0(K1, tnid the is'iisioii fund was .$66,000. 

Commissioner O’Con'.vei.i,. How many .eniido.vees would that probably affwt? 

Mr. Ht-NOEREORI). YYell. tbat would bave an effect on all Ihose connected with 
tbe operating department; and we have In tluit de|iartment between 14 
and L)- 

Commi.s.sloner O'CoxNEi.r. (Inlerrnpling). That would a|i|ily only to em¬ 
ployees in the service 10 yi'ars? 

Mr. HuNGERKORn. Five .\ears in case of sickness and 20 years in ca.se of 
pension, except where pension might be granted nnili'r excepti'omd conditions— 
in exceptional ca.ses where a man has been long in tbe service of the company 
and has given out under unusual condltion.s. In the event a man has bwii 
in the service from LY to 20 years Ids case is presented to tlie board for the 
action of the board in those exceikional cases. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r.. Then, as I nndersta'id it, a man must be five years 
in the service to come under the .sick-benelit rules? 

Mr. IIungebeorp. Y’es. 

Commissioner O’CoiNNELI.. And 20 yeai i to come under the pension system? 

mr. Hungerfori). Y’es. 

Commissioner .O'Con.vei.i.. How many of the 6,500 porters have been in the 
employ of the cotupany 20 years, aiiiiroxlmately? 

Mr. Hungerfori). I think I can give it to you on tlie 15-yenr men. 

Commls.sioner O'C 0 NNEt.r,. Whatever it l.s.___- 

Mr. HuNGEBFqRn. .’Jlie.j.eaasU’x' iViw'going to give ft to you on the 1.5-yenr 
•YMb, f had the nunmer of men that received the .5 per wnt on account of 1.5- 
year service; I did have it, but I do not “eera to have it now. I can furnish 
you that information. 

Commissioner O’Conneu., And in addition, if you have not got It now, I 
would like to know the number of employees who have been five years in the 
service who are eligible to sick benefits. 

Mr. HuNOESixiBD. Yes. 
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(Under date of April 15, 1015, jrr. Hiincerford submitted tbe following state¬ 
ment in regard to the term of service of einplojees:) 

f'ar employees In service 5 years and over: Conductors, 1.203; porters, 3.42i5. 

Car employees in service 20 years and over: Conductors, 214; imi-ters, 510. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. And you have given us. ns 1 recall It now. in 
answer to a Question b.v the chairman, the numher of nihlitional employees 
during 1013 and 1914, I«thlnk, showing sometlilng like 2,.5IX) porters in one case. 

Mr. Hi'N’OERKOKn. I think the numher was taken up this morning; yes. 

Commissioner O’Ccnneli.. You tliink that would be a fair average of the 
numher of employees—additional employees each year to keep up that numher? 

Mr. Hunoerfobd. No: as I said to you—as I tried to make clear this morn¬ 
ing—that was an abnormal period in 1013 and 1014, but that seems to he the 
period <'overed by tlie investigation, so T have those figures. As I said, the 
last part of 1913 and the fore part of 1914 was the heaviest in the history of 
tlie company. The travel was the heaviest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does that mean this numher of additlontil em¬ 
ployees have been i)ermanently in the servi< (>? 

Mr. IIuNGERFoRi). They were taken up, hut all did not remain perma¬ 
nently : no. 

Commissioner O'Connkli,. It does not mean this large numher was on an 
extni list"? 

Mr. HtT.NoERFoao. It me.ins they wore taktm up on account of unusual condi¬ 
tions. hut It does not moan that lliey have <•<1111111110(1 to serve, because a great 
many ni'cessarily. with the falling off of business, are 1(4 out—rather, they are 
carried on oiir extra list as satisfactory employees, hut some have gone into 
other business; hut that Is the numher we look uj) during that period. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have a system whereby the oldest employee 
is given the opitortunity for a more favorable or heltiw position? 

Mr. Hunoerford. Seniority counts where everything else is equal. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do apply seniority’' 

Mr. Ili NOERFORn. Yi's. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke about the opiiortunity for conductors to 
rise up in the service oP’llie company ami get other jiositions. such as clerk¬ 
ships. and so forth; tliat about 00 per (tmt of your present force has risen from 
conductors? 

Sir. Ultnoerfori). Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What opportunity is there for a porter to rise in 
the service of tlie company? 

Mr. Hlinuerfori). Well, we have not any great mmilier of positions they could 
enter from their positions as porters. There are. Imwever, a great many porters 
on our cars who, by coming in contact with men of affairs that ride wltli them 
as iiassengers, have entered tlieir service, Imt we ha\ie not many ]K>sltions open 
to them. 

Coniini.ssioner O’Connell, There is no ollnjr oiiportunity for flumi. with the 
possible exception of length of time of .s(>rvlce, which would bring them a cer¬ 
tain percentage of increase in ^\ages? 

Mr. HuNOERFOBt). Yes; that is correct. * 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tiiat is the only opportunity they iiave? 

Mr. Hunoerford. Yes. I can tell .\1m the miiuher of iiortcrs 10 years and 
over In the service, if you would like that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All right. 

Mr. HuNGERFoBn. That is 1.721. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would he ahout what iRU'cimtage? 

Mr. Hunoerford. That is ahout one-fourth. Over 5 and uiuhu' 10 years It Is 
1.704. That makes a total of 3,425 that are oner five veiir.s In the service out 
of the 6.500. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Would there he a possibility of tlie porters and 
conductors, with tlieir exiierlence as operating men, liaving charge of the atfalrs 
of tlie Pullman Co. on wheels, ns it were. In conference with the oHlclals of 
tliat company, tliat their Judgment might not he very effective in the way of 
suggesting remedial rules and regulations governing operations for their Im¬ 
provement and that of the company; that is, might not the company, by a con¬ 
ference with them, be able to bring tliat ahout? 

38819”—S. Doc. 415. 64-1—vol 10-35 
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Mr. Hc-NOERFonn, We have conferences witli the men to which some iiuestlons 
have l)een raised apparently every three montlis. We have them with |K>rteis 
’‘•and eoiuiiictors all over tlie country, and tliey are invited to make suftKestions 
or comment or criticism. 

Comml.ssioner O't'o.VNEr.r.. Is there any premium or prize of any kind offered 
to employees for susftestionsV 

Mr. Huncekfoko. Yes, sir. 

Conimi.ssioner O'Co.vNEt.i.. In wliat way is tlmt done? 

Mr. Ht’rvoERFOia). Tiiey ai<‘ fully Informed in regard to tliat. I would like to 
Euhiuit a pamphlet about that. 

(The wllness sahinitted, in printed form, a pamphiet entitied “The Pullman 
Co.—Policy and Procedure in Patent Matters.”) 

Any suggestion made by an emplo.vet* i.s recelviHl and considered, and although 
the suggestion he may make may not not he idtogether practical. If anything can 
he worked out of it he is rewarded for it. I will cite one ca.se of a conductor 
that called attention to the fact, out at Denver, of rain fulling off of the vesti¬ 
bule doors. I tliink everyiaaly lias got on those trains—I know I have and our 
passengers have—on rainy days and laid tlie rain drop off of the door onto 
their hats. Tins condiu lor suggestcil putting a little V-.shaped strip over that 
door, which was ti very .simple matler, and it is a wonder that no one else had 
tliought of it, and the comiiany rewarded anil gave him !{;2o for the suggestion. 
That is all tliere was to it; there was notiiiug patentable aixait it. 

Commi.ssioner O'Con.neij.. Tia- company did not patent it? 

Mr. HfNOERKau). No; there was notliing patentable about it; it was simply 
a suggestion, and he was rewarded for that. 

Oonunissioner O't 'o.\.M;r,i.. .Supposing a conductor left Chicago to go to San 
Francisco and return, and supimsing on ins trip out to San Frunci.sco some 
charge was made against him for violation of .sonu' of the rules and the charge 
wa.s sutticieut to warrant liim being discharged ami taken off the train at San 
Francisco and not let return as conductor, would the company furnisli him with 
tran.sportation back to Chicago? 

Mr. Hunoebfoiui. You say, if it was sutlii-ient so that he should be taken off? 

Commissioner O'Co.nnei.i,. Yes. 

Mr. HuNCESFoan. Wo would furnish it back to Chicago, unles.s he was arrested 
for some criminal offense. 

Commislouer O'Co.n.ni.i.i.. Of conr.se, ii; tliat event. 

Mr. HuNiiKRFOim. lint they do not iisnally lake men off away from their home 
stations unless they are cmiipelled to do so for very good caii.se. 

Commissioner O'Co.n.mxl. If they were taken off, jou would return tliem to 
the home station? 

Mr. lIuNoEBioao. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner 0'Co.\ni:i,l. SupiKi.se tlie grievance charged was made against 
a conductor or porter for having violated .some rule or for having done some¬ 
thing that was ofteusive ti; tlie traveling public and he was brought n|) before 
the officials and charged wilh whatever it might lie, and it was substantiated; 
do you place Hues uiion lliem? Do ,vou fine them in any way financially? I 
don’t mean a saspciisiou for a ccrtiiiu time, hut an actual meacy Hue of say 
or $T()0 for the offense? 

Mr. IIuNoKRi'oiti). ,\o. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. Supposing tliat lie is .susiieiided for iiO days and 
he feels that he has been unjustly suspended; how diH>s he go alioiit having his 
case properly presented to the olflcials of the comiiany and have a liearing? 

Mr. HuNOERFor.D. .Most of the men would apiieal to the chief service insiiector, 
and If he was not satisfied with tliat la* could appeal to me, or to tlie president. 
Any official will receive a petition of tiie employee and give it the proper atten- 
tiou. 

Commissioner O’CpxNEt.r.. Supiiosc he is out in San Francisco iiud the offleers 
of the conipativ out tliere slioidd take his ca.so and deidde it, and he must return 
to Chicago; will tlie company fiiriiisli him traiispoitatioii and provide J|j)r him 
to come hack to Chicago? 

Mr. Hcncerforii. In order that he may present his case? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. 

Mr. HuNctiRFoRO. That matter would he determined on the merits iiresenteil 
by the iietltion; If it was justified, ,ves; to put him In service would be the way 
It would he done. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How would the man have an opportunity to come 
back? 
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Mr. Hunqeefobd. Put him In servic? Jiud send him here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be done in all eases? 

Mr. Hungebtobo. i'es. Anybody will be heard and given every opportunity 
to be heard about anything they do not think is right. 

Counnissloner O’Connell. Have the conductors or porters ever teen invited 
in to discuss with tlie company the question of wages and hours, or conditions 
of employment, at all'i 

Mr. IlL’NuEBEOBD. As I Said, we hold these meetings and request tliein to make 
any suggestions they h;(,ve to make. 1 do not kuow tliat they have been espe¬ 
cially asked to come iu on any spi!Citic subject, but they are given an oppor¬ 
tunity to air tiieir views on any subject. 

Commissioner O'Co.NNia.i,. Wliat X mean i.s, have the men ever, by commiitee, 
or on invitation of tiie company, selected .some of tlieir number to come to 
Cliicago to take iqi willi tlie Ptillinan officials tlie question wlietlier tliere will 
be an increase or reductloa in wages, or any change iu their wage? 

Jlr. llDNOEiiFOun. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner O'CoNNia.u. Or us to tlieir hours or conditions of emiiloymentV 

Mr. liUNOERFOKD. Not to my knowledge. 

Commi.ssioner O'Connell. Then the iiosilion of the I’nllmau Co., as I see it, is 
that it states the rate of wage, the horns of service, and tlie trips and other 
conditions, and siniidy says to the workman who may make aiuilicutbm for 
employment, “Those are the conditions under wliich your job is iiresciitwi. and 
you can accejit it or not. as you fhoo.se": they have no say what.sotner as to 
the conditions under wliicli tliey are to he eiujiloyed? 

Mr. liUNOERFOBU. tVell, they underslaud the conditions before they accept the 
emiilo.vment. 

Commissioner CConnell. I underslaud tliat they accept the position simply 
ns it is made for them, wiili (tie uuderstaiidiag that tliose are the conditions 
under wliicli it is to be acceiited. 

Mr. Hunuf.rfoiu). That is it. 

Cominissloiier 0'( 'o.nnei.l. And llio uioment tliey felt that was not fair, they 
were e.viiecteil to give up and allow some one else to accept it wlio was satistied 
with it. X understood you to say to the eliairiiiaii there were such a iiiimlier of 
aliplicants that tliey seemed to lie satisiied witli the coiiditioiis’t 

Mr. llUNGERFOiui. Y'es;paiHl, furtlieriiiore, tliere is aliout DO iior cent of the 
men—X will say SO per cent to be .snl>—Hint nre (lisinis.sed for one enuse or 
aiiotlier, that make sirong efforts to get liiu k. If conditions were so liad, I do 
not tiiidcrstaiid wliy, wlieii once out, they would be .so insistent to get buck ; lint 
that is a fact. 

Coiiimissloner O’Co.nnelu I can not ex])!aiii tliat, and I would like to know 
m,\solf. I was going to ask a question, and X tliink tlie chairman asked it in 
aiiotlier way; If the porlers’ wages are .Sl’T-'O a inontli. and lie is a man of 
family, and traveling must necessarily cost liim extra expense, traveling from 
San Francisco, for instiiiice, (o Chicago and liack, njid gone several days, and 
if lie lias not a liberal lot of pas.scngers witli liim X imagine the major imrtion 
of ills .salary would be ealen up by expenses wliile away from home; lias yonr 
company given some tlionglit ns to tlie (luestii'in of wlietlier tliat wage is a suffi- 
<ieiit wage for a man to kwp liimself nnd rear a family? Is there not an antici¬ 
pated value of some kind in tliat posllion tlnit is not in print or is not before us? 

Mr. liuNGERFOKii. Cf course, as X saiil- 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does not»t!ie jiossible lilierality of tlie Iraveling 
piililic cut some tigure? Dck-s not tlie porter, ivlien li«‘ accepts tliat position— 
is lie not imbued witli tlie idea tlnit tlie salary question is ii*t .so great with 
lilm as getting a run upon wliich tliere is a large iimnlier of people traveling, 
and tliat tlie larger tlie number of people traveling upon it the greater Ids In¬ 
come will be? Dora lie not speculate, as it were, witli tlie iiumlier of people 
traveling on the run? • , 

Mr. HtiNGEKioBn. 'i’hat may lie so. 

Comgiissloner O'Connell. And would (bat not be largely wliy lie is anxious 
to stay'fin the service of the company or come Imck into the service of the 
company? 

Mr. Hungebfobd. Tliat nmy be. As I say, we take tlie conditions as we find 
tiicm. Tliere are a great many men anxious for tlie iMisitkms and anxious for 
tlie work. 

Commissioner O’CoNNict.L. Well, it lines not seem itossilde that any man, 
white or black, would be seeking a position at an average of $7 a week, unless 
he saw lu it some other condition or circumstance that would bring him a 
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larger income. We are enacting, or trying to enact, minimum-wage laws for 
i,women in Illinois, and it was figured somewhere around $8 a week as a mini¬ 
mum upon whloli a woman could live in re.spectnblllty. Now, If a woman can 
not be expected to live on less than eight dollars and some cents per week, then 
a man traveling, as your porters do, and with tlie expenses tliey are put to, 
could not live on less than that amount and rear a family, could he? Has 
there any thought been given to tliat? 

Mr. Hunoerford. Tliat does not come up in the line of operation, and that 
has not been put up to me; tliat would be considered by'h higher official tlian I. 

Commissioner Ballahu. In otlier words, do they get so many tips that tliey 
are willing to work for a small wage? 

Mr. Hunoerford. I think that enters Into it. It Is what goes with the posi¬ 
tion that makes it desirable; there is no question about that. 

Cliainiian Walsh. Where do porters .sleep on crowded trains tliat carry the 
modern steed cars, in which there are small wash rooms? 

Mr. Hunoerford. That Is the bertli designated as No. I, usually upiKw No. 1. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Supposing lhat all of the upper berths are taken liy jias- 
sengers; does that not occur at times? 

Sir. Hunof.rford. That Is a very desirable supposition, tnit it Is so rare that 
it is not worthy of consideration. We would be very glad if It were so. There 
may be times when the porter finds ditliculty in tindiiig a berth, but I do not 
think it is so frequent that It may he considered. 

Chairman Walsh. Would your conqiany sell u|qior No. t to a passenger? 

Mr. IIuKGEHFORD. They would, under forieil conditions, I suppose, but they 
are supposed to hold tor the porter that berth on the character of cars >’ou 
speak of, upper No. 1. 

Chairman Walsu. What is the ride of your company? 

Sir. Hl'.noekfokd. It .says in the bool; there—I think you read it—that they 
hold that berth. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Hunoerford. I think the regtUalion provides for that in the book there. 

Chalrmuu Walsh. Is upper bertli No. 1 reserved for the porter to sleep In on 
the modern stool cars? 

Mr. Hungeiiford. No. 

Chairman Walsh. It is not? ’ 

Mr. Hunoerford. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, he can not sleep in upper berth No. 1 if the car 
is full? 

Mr. Hunoerford. He sleeps in the smoking room. The majority of our cars 
have smoking rooms. You asked the (piestlon awhile ago about the cars that 
do not have smoking rooms, and I said in those cars they probably designated 
upper 1. Tlie book provides that the district superintendent wiii provide the 
space for tlicm—arrange the .space for the men. 

Chairman AValsh. How 'uany cars have you tiiat have the small wash rooms 
without berths? 

Mr. Hunoerford. I could not tell you offhand. 

Chairman AV'alsh. Could you a'piiroximate it? 

Mr. Hunoerford. No, sir; I could not. The majority of what we cali our 
standard cars have smoking rooms—wiiat we cali our standard cars. The other 
cars mostly run on trains of a special cliaracter, wiiere tiiere are other means 
for smoking, combined cars. " 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do the Ciiicago-New York trains; do the cars in tiiose 
trains liave sleeping accoramodations in the .smoking rooms usuaiiy? 

Mr. Hunoerford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Dn the Pennsylvania Itaiiroad? 

Mr. Hunoerford. They have—we have combined cars on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and have two sectIons..arrange;l for sleeping. 

Chairman Walsh. The Chlcago-Sait Francisco trains, liow are they? Do they 
have the small smoking room without berth? 

Mr. Hlinoerford. Yes, sir; but I do not think we ever saw a Cliicago-San Fran¬ 
cisco train loaded that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any instance where all of the tipper bertlus 
were taken, and the porters had no place to sleep? 

Mr. Hunoerford. No. sir; I never heard of It; It may have occurred; It pos¬ 
sibly has, but I do not know of It. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Hungerford. You may be per- 
nianeutly excu.sed, but please remain In call In the event that we may wish to 
recall you. 
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Mr. Hungeeford. Very well. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you another question. I call your attention to a 
situation of this kind: Take a ca.se like this, where only three Pullman passen^ 
gers come through from Seattle to Chicago, arriving in Chicago on Saturday at 
10.15 a. m.: how would a porter be .supposed to live on a trip of that kind, if 
(hat la a fact? This was handed to our investigator by some one, and we might 
assume that that occurred. 

■lir. HtiNOERFOitn. I’robably that is not the average; I do not know whether 
(hat is a fact; I do not know anything about it. The men get along all right, as 
far as I know. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Po you make any attempt to ascertain how many passen¬ 
gers ride on the cars, with reference to the way the porters maintain themselves? 
Have you runs that are very meagerly patronized? 

Mr. Hunoesford. There is a dilference in the amount of pati’onage; certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Many that affect the porters’ way of making a living? 

Mr. Hungeufoeu. They would be what would be considered less desirable 
runs, I suppose. 

Claiii-man Walsh. Do you have that in mind and cliange tliem off, men that 
l)rol)ably might be l)ut on runs wliere they could not iiosslljly get enough? 

Jlr. Hungerford. Tlie better grade of men are put on them, and they look for 
promotion to some other line. 

Clialrman Walsh. Would he make a request of you to that effect? 

Mr. JIUNGERFORn. No, sir. 

(thairman Walsh. How Is that taken care of? 

Mr. Hungerford. Tliat is handled by tin? local district superintendent. 

Clialrman Walsh. Would tlie local distrli t .superintendent take that into con¬ 
sideration If a man was put on a poorly patronized line for any length of time 
and put lilm on a better one? 

Mr. Hungerford. I can not say about that; lie probably would not disturb the 
men on (lie better lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you make any investigation to find out whether there 
are instances of runs where porters can not ixissilily maintain themselves just 
from the tips and their compensaton? 

Mr. Hungerford. I do not know of any sucli run.s. 

Cliarnian Walsh, Do .you make any investigation to ascertain whetlicr there 
are any such? 

Mr. Hungerford. No. 

Clialrman Walsh. Do you make any investigation to find oiil wliat p<irter.s 
make on any particular runs? 

Mr. Hungerford. No. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Is (here any cstalilislied knowledge, from cnsloni or other¬ 
wise, in your company, that would indicate how niucli a porter would make, 
suiiposing lie Iiad a 14-sectlon train tilled up willi pa.s.sengers? ’ 

Mr. Hungerford. No, sir; there is not. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not figure on tliat in anj' way? 

Jlr. Hungerford. No. sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Tliat is all. Thank vov Mr. Hungerford 

Mr. K. W. Bell. 


TESTiJfl.UHy or MK. a. W. BEIL. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

.Mr. Bell. U. W. Bell. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere do you reside, Jlr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell. 12051 Parnell Avenue, Cliicago. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have jou resided in Cliicago, HI.? 

Jir. Bell. Well, consecutively 1 liave been lierc 10 years; I Inive Iieen away 
at different times, though. * • 

Chairman Walsh. What is your present occupation? 

Jlr. Bell. In the mercantile btislnes.s. 

Chairman Walsh. In what line, jilease? 

Jlr. Bell. Groceries and meats. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you in business for yourself? 

Jlr. Bell. No; I am employed. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon ever been In the service of the Pullman Co.? 
Jlr. Bei.l. Yes, sir; three times. 

CImirman Walsh, .lust ilescrlbe the length of each one of voiir services and 
In a general w'ay what runs you had. 
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Mr. Belt.. Tho fir.st time I wiis; witli them I was ia the storei’oom at the 
Dearborn Station. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you In the storeroom at the Dearborn 
Station? 

Mr. Bell. Six or seven months. I don’t rememljer exaetiy; It was during 
the World’s Fair In Chieago. Some years later I went on the road and worketl 
about 2!) months—I am not sur'e of tlie exact nmnber—and I quit and went 
Into business for myself, and after being out for alanit 6 years I went back in 
the Pullman service a,gidn until they decide<l they did uot want me any longer. 
I was there about 2o montlis at tliat time. ’ 

Chairman Wai.sh. So you were with tliera about .six months tlie first time 
and two years the otlier two times of service witli the company? 

Mr. Bei.l. a lltlle over two years eacli time. 

Chairman W al.sh. Just descrilte the runs you had in each period of your 
service. 

Mr. Bell. I ran pretty near all over creation; I don’t know hardly how I 
could descrilte it. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Are you a married man? 

Mr. I!ell. I am a married nmn now. but I was not wlien I went in tlie service 
of the company tlie first time; I was married when I was in tlie service. 

Chairman Walsh. The first or second time? 

Mr. Bei.l. The first time. They would not give me permission to get off to 
get married. 

Chairman Walsh, But nevertheless you seem to have accomplished your 
purpose? 

Mr. Bell. Yes: I pretty nearly always got wliat I go after. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Was tliat during your first .service that you were married? 

Mr. Bei.i.. Y('.s, sir; my first service on the road. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, were .you connected n ith any effort to organize the 
employees of the Pullman Co. at any time? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I was proliabiy as active or more activi* than anyone else. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was it during your first or your second term of si'rvice? 

Mr. Bell. 'I'he second term. 

Chairman Wai.sh, How long were you with the company before you under¬ 
took to assist in the organization of the emplo.vees? 

Mr. Bell. Well, in June, 1!>13, I was with them two years. We commenced 
this moveniont in the latler part of May’, 101.3. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The last two yeai-s’ service you 'vere conductor and you 
were only In tlie storeroom tlie first six months? 

Mr. Bei.l. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh, All the rest of the time you were conductor? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bei.l. We commenced this movement in May, and in June I would have 
been in the si'rvice two years. 

Chairman AYalsh. .Now, I wish you would give us as concisely ns po.sslble 
the history id’ the effort to orga iize the Pullman eniployee.s. What was Its 
inception? First, what reason did you have t'lid what moves diil you make 
to do it? 

Mr. Bell, Well, it was it common sub.ject of conversation in the conductors’ 
room wlien Ave avci-c waiting to go out oc our runs that organization would be 
the,only remedy for our grievances. 

Chairman Waj^sh. Brielly aiid generally .stated, tvliut were your grievances? 

Mr. Bell. It is easier to say wliat they weie not. It was in regard to work¬ 
ing conditions, wages, and all those tilings; working conditions and wages, of 
course, would cover everything. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a specific demand for an increase in wages, 
or could you state tu'ielly wliat was your objection to the wages? Tliat is, were 
the wages Inuilequate for the service rendered, or what? 

Mr. Bell. AA'ell, Ave Avere in luck to break CA’en. That was my experience, 
and I was running a good part of the time. The last period of service I put in I 
Avas on a run Avliere you could live us economically as almost any one of the 
runs out of tlie district—on tlie Chicago & Alton to St. Louis. 

Clinirman Walsh. Wliat Avas your salary then? 

Mr. Bell. Eighty-five dollars. 

Cliairinau Walsh. Wliat avus your salary AVhen you first Avent Avlth the com¬ 
pany? 
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Mr. Bell. Seventy dollars; that Is the regular schedule pay to start with. 
Of course, I only worked for $70 about two months. 

Chairman Walsh. And then you got $75 or $857 

Mr. Bell. Seventy-fl\e dollars. 

Chairman Wai..sh. How long did you run for $75? 

Mr. BEt.L. Six raontii.s at $75, and then there was the ijalanco of tlie time that 
I got credit on the $70 term. Tliere was a time wlien you got credit for past 
service, and that was added to your salary, but tliat was dUScontinued. 

Chairman \VAi..sit. What was the addition that you got for past services? 

Mr. Bell. Well, I worked for six moutlis in the storeroom id tlio Dearborn 
Station, and when I went on the road, after I worked a couple of montiis, they 
gave me credit for that six montiis’ service, wliicii put me in tlie $75 clas.s. 

Chairman Walsh. When was tiiat discontinued? 

Mr. Bei.l. When 1 had served a year I was paid .$80, the regular schedule 
pay; I was given .$80 when J resigneil, and I went back at $80 and tinished out; 
I started in at $80. and after tliat I got .$.85 untii I was discliarged. 

I Chairman Walsh. Was your service witli tlie company during your first 
period satisfactory? Did you (luit of your own accord in harmony with the 
company ? 

' Mr. Bell. Yes; I resigned the first time. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand ailjourneil until 10 o’clock to¬ 
morrow morning; please be here at 10 o’l lock to-morrow. 

(TliereuiKiu at 4.40 p. m.. Monday, .\pril 5, 1015. an adjournment wa.s taken 
until Tuesda.v, April 6, 1915, at 10 a. m.) 


ChiicAuo. III., Tiicsituij, AitrU 6. liUo—tO 0 . m. 

Present : Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon. Aisliton, O’Connell, Bal¬ 
lard, and Garretson. 

^ Chairman Walsh. We will please lie in onler; the commission will resume. 

TESTIMONY OF MU. E. W. BELL—Continued. 

Mr. Bell, will you plegse resume the stand, and I will Imve to ask you to 
speak a little louder, as tlie commissioners at this end lindicatiugj could not 
liear you very well yesterday. 

Wiien we adjourned last niglit I tldnk you iiad finishiHl giving your experience 
witli the I’ullman Co. Now, I wisli you would givi' a liistory of tills etfort to 
liresent the matters of tlie employees collectively—your effort to organize. 

Mr. Bull. Well, we got the idea of organizing from tlie expressions of the 
men. Tliey seemed to tliiiik tliat was our only remedy to eombat the grievances 
we were up against. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Were liiere piu-soiis tliat came jii from the outside to pro¬ 
mote the organization? 

Mr. Bki.i,. I never lieard of any. 

Chuirinan Walsh. From any otlier organization, craft, railroad, or otliers? 

Mr. Bei.l. All we got from outside crafts was wliere we made I lie advances 
ourselves. The movement was purely froiiinvitliin, and for the reasons I stated 
we started the movement. M e worked uiiiler cover, as v o knew it would be tlie 
wisest tiling to do. • 

Chairman M'alsh. .lust describe wliat you did; just tell wliat you did pHuard 
organizing tlie men. , 

Mr. Bell. M’e had tlie application cards printed and visited tlie men and 
talked to them and got tlielr signatures to tlie apiilieation cards, and got their 
expressions; and condueteil it along tliat way. and we were, in turn, let out 
of tlie .service, and a great many of tlie men ncre very iinicli in favor of the 
organization. 

Many of the old men expressed tliomslves as being very ranch in favor of 
the organization, but they said tliey could not afford to sign up because they 
were getting along in years and could not work at anytliing else, and they said 
If they did tliat meant the termination of tlioir relations witli the company; 
and they expressed tlieniselvcs ns being witli ns as soon as we coulii get to a 
point where they could come out openly. 

Chairman M’alsh. You say you lost your position? 
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Mr. Bei.l. Yes. 

Clmlnimii W.m.sh. How mnn.v men were discharged? 

Mr. Beei.. Of the organizers, yon mean? 

Chairman W.m.sH. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Bet.t.. There were three of ns; we were all dlscharge<l. 

Chairman AV.\lsii. \Yho were the three men discliarged? Have you got the 
list? 

Mr. Bell. Jlr. Stewart, Mr. Bernadickt, and myself. 

Oliairman ■\\'a].sh. M'lnit reason was given for your d'seharge? 

Mr. Bei.e. I asked the reason for my discharge, and they said they didn’t 
know. Mr. Waite discimrged me. and I had gone down to the train to go out 
on my I'un, and I was sent for to go hack to tlie oftice; I was called in, and 
Jlr. Waiie was busy and said he would see me in a few minutes; and he called 
me in tlie oilice and said that he was .sorry, but the company did not want my 
service any more. I asked him tlie reason, and he said he didn’t know. And 
I was given my dlscliarge papers, and was told to see tlie cliief clerk and get 
my time, and we were afterwards tnld to stay out of tlie station. 

Chairman W.^lsii. Wlio was told to stay out of the station? 

Mr. Bei.l. Mr. Stewart was. Mr. Bernadickt was. and I was, myself. And 
some of tlie men working for tlie organization in tlie East were tal;en out by 
the police. Tliat happened in .Tersey City. In New York, at the I’ennsylvania 
Terminal, they were forliidden to go into the Y. M. C. A. rooms. 

Chairiiian W.vi.sn. I wish now—tliat is all of tlie evidence, is it, that you 
have, tliat men were dis<-Iiargod for attempting to organize, what you have 
stated? It you have anytliing else, please state it. 

Mr. Bei.l. I have some letters here. 

t^hairnian Wai.sh. Yery well. 

Mr. Bell. Here is one from Houston, Tex. 

Chairman IValsii. I’lense give the .substance of tliem, instead of rending 
tliem at length. 

Mr. Bell. I will just rend tlie matter stating the discliarge. This was ad¬ 
dressed to me [reading]; 

“ I have just been handed a card.” I don’t want to take up any extra time. 
[Coiitiiiui’S reading:] 

“ I was called Into our office yesterday. Our dist"ict superintendent said 
he tiad a letter from Mr. Iiavls stating, my services were no longer required 
with the company; not stating any reason why I sliouid be let out. 

“On reporting for my run to go out on Fciiruary 20, was called into tile 
superintendent’s office and discharged from the service without any investi¬ 
gation.” 

That Is Jacksonville. Fla. 

('hairman AValsh. AVere all tlio.se men men wlio laid taken part in tlie organi¬ 
zation? I noticed by tlie testimony of Mr. Hungerford yesterday that tliat was 
the usual way of discliarging men, no niatier wliat tlie cause. AVere these men 
active in the organization to your knowledge or not? 

.Mr. Bell. I might read a little furllier and give their statement. 

Clinirman AA’alsh. Just give yi/ur knowledge, please. 

Mr. Bell. Tlie letters I have liere, nearly all, state tliat they thought it was 
on account of tlicir connection witii the Fi'deration, ns they had been active 
in talking organization; some give tliat in their letters. 

Clialrman AValsh. AA'ell, then, give tilt dates of those letters and the names, 
and then Ave Avill have that in the record witliout reading. 

Mr. Bei.l. Tlie names of the writers? 

Chairman AA’al.sh. The names of tlie writers, unless you wish to Avlthhold 
tliem for any reason. 

Mr. Bell. I Mould rntlier not give the names of anyone in the service. 

Chairman AA’alsh. .\1I rigid. 

Mr. Bell. The.se discliarges are not, of course, in the service. 

Chairman AA’alsh. I thought you were just giving tliose, Jlr. Beil, at the 
present time that had lieeri discliarged for activity in the organization? 

Mr. Bell. AA'ell, these arc. Sir. AA'iilsh. 

Tills is Houston, Tex., J. 51. O’AA’illlams; Neu’ Y’ork is E. I). Shortledge; here 
is another one from tlie New York district, C. B. AVeygandt; Jacksonville, Fla., 
S. J. Roberts; St. I-ouis, A. P. Ferguson; liere is a letter, an appendix into a 
letter, that I Avould like to rend. Sir. AValsh. 

Clialrman AA’alsh. A’ery good. 

Mr. Bell. It is from a discharged employee. It is a postscript [reading!: 

“ 5Ir. AA’ood. our suiierintendent, called me into his office some time ago and 
said, ‘ Hunslcker, I want you to tell me the truth, and if you do not, I will find 
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It out anyhow.’ I said, tlien, ‘ Yes, sir, Mr. Wood.’ He said, ‘ I hear that yon 
are mixed up In this Pullman union business.’ 1 said, ‘ Yes, sir.’ So he read 
the riot act to me.” 

The rest of It Is not important. It Is [reading] “ W. O. Hunslcker, San 
Francisco.” 

That is all the tetters I have with me on that, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. For the benellt of two of the commissioners who were not 
here yesterday, I wish you would please give the wages of conductors aud 
porters in the Pullu)au service. If you have It there? 

Mr. Bell. I can give that from memoi-y. I haven’t it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do it from memory, please. 

Jlr. Bell. A standard-car jiorlcr gets $27.50 per mouth ; tourist-car jiortcr ge;s, 
) don’t remember the exact amount- 

Chairman W.\i..sir (Interruiiting). Thirty dollars per montli? 

Mr. Bell (continuing). Thirty-six dollars and sevi-nty-tive cents, 1 believe. 
That Is approximate. 

Chairman Walsh. ’Thirty-six dollars and seventy-five I'ents? 

Mr. Bell. The first six months the conductor gets $70; the second six months, 
$75; the second year, $.S0; the tlilrd year, $85; after he has been in tlie service 
{’ years he gets $00. After 10 years he gets $05 and free uniforms. 

Chairman Walsh. I think there Is a hundred-dollar scale. Is there not? 

Mr. Bell. 'That is for special runs, the limited runs. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Now, please describe the bontis system. 

Mr. IfELL. 'There is a bonus of an extra month's pay for a good record made 
during the calendar year. If you are in the service from the 1st of January to 
tile 31st of December aud have not sutllcieut penalties against your record, why, 
you will get the bonus. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe the system of book suspensions. 

Mr. Bell. Well, I could not tell you what the suspensions were given for. 
They have plenty of them—plenty of reasons. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 believe they run—the punishments run—from a mere 
reiirimnnd to a 15 days’ suspension? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Well, now, can you describe how the lionus is lost by 
book susiiensious? • 

Mr. Bell. Well, If they got suflicieift penalties against you. 

Chali uian Walsh. Well, can you descrllie ofl’hand, for instance, how long it 
takes (hem to work out a susi)ensiou of 15 days? 

Mr. Bel).. Nine months, 1 believe it is—nine calendar months. 

Chairnian Walsh. Well, we can get that out of the record, anyway. 

Mr. Bell. You will find Unit in tlie book of instructions there—IxKik of rules. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Well, we had lliat yesterday. Now. I interrupted 
you. Proceed. Have you something else you desire to submit there that you 
had in writing? , 

Mr. Bei.l. No; I had nothing. 

Commissioner I.knnon. May 1 ask one or two questions? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Y'cs. ' 

(’ommissloner Lennon. Whut do you pay for meals when you are on your 
trijis In the dining cars? • 

Mr. Bell. On almost all roads—the Santa Fe aud Chicago & Alton are the 
only exceptions I can recall—we pajP a half rate—50 per cent of what the pa.s- 
senger iiays. We do not always get the half portion. ’That depends a good deal 
on the dining-car steward, I suitpose. » 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you have opportunities for sleep on loug runs? 

Mr. Bei,),. Yes; the regular I'ules of the company are for the conductor to 
retire at 3 o’clock in the morning and be up by 7. 'That is varied some by the 
conditions on the run. • , 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose yon are a day or two days in San Francisco 
after a long run. Does the company pay half your expenses for meals? 

Mr. Bell. They do not pay anything. 

. Commissioner Lennon. Just while you are on the train? 

Mr. Bell. They do not pay anything in regard to your meals at any time. 

Commissioner I.ennon. I know, but you get a half rate. Do you get any such 
arrangement while at the end of the route? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Otherwise than at your home (dace? 
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Mr. Bell. In raitroail ctiting houses wliere trainmen are nlloued a crew 
rate, we get It on iileutiticatlon. We can often get It, and usuall.v get It. 

Coimnissloner Lexso.x. That is, if jou are at the end of a route; otherwise 
than your home place? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. We do not ahvuy.s get that, even. 

Comrai.ssiouer Le.\.\o.\. That is all. . 

Cliairmau W.vlsh. Have you any information other than what was listed 
here yesterday as to what soi t of accommodations arc furnished conductors by 
the I’ullman Co. at terminals? 

Mr. Bell. 'Well, tliere are many of them I luive seen personally—not a good 
many; several I have .seen. 

Chairman WAr..su. I’lease describe them briefly. 

Mr. Bell. In St. J.ouis there is a room over the storeroom with 10 single 
beds. It is about—it is just across the street from the simps. Tlie street 
viaduct runs rigid in front of it witli tlie street cars running over it, and 
you are only ul)out lOO foot from llie railroad tracks; and the storeroom is 
undei'ueatli, and the men are working down there all day. Tlie room is not 
kept in very good condiiion, but the linen is always clean. The room has not 
been properly swept—is not usually; was not wliile I wa.s there. 

In Denver there is a room in tlie deiiot there with si.v lasls, right oft the 
casliier’s—tlie waiting room to tlie cashier's ollice. It is quite noisy. Tliere 
are single bed.s, and the linen is usually clean, so far as I was ever able to 
tell, althoiigli 1 never slejit tliere, as I stayed at tlie Imtel. The Oxford Hotel 
would give us rooms. 

Chuirnian IY.vlsii. Of wliom ilid you buy your uniforms wliile on the road? 

Mr. Bell. Marsliall Field & Co. 

Chairman Walsh. And give Ihe price of them, jilease? 

Mr. Bell. Jly uniform and cap togetlier cost .$21.50, I believe it was. I 
understand the price has iieeii changed since. I tliiiik tiiey pay more now. 

Chairman W.vlsh. .Slate wlietlier or not you know anything almut any iieti- 
tions for increased wages or improved conditions liaving lieen submitted to the 
company by the conduclors and porters? 

Mr. Bell. Well, 1 liini; signed several iiotltioiis for increased pay myself 
for the conductors. I liave never seen any for the porters. I understood tliere 
was some sent in. . 

Cliairman Walsh. How were they circulated? How did you happen to 
sign them? 

Mr. Bell. Tlie form of tlie licading was usually gotten up in type and left 
in the conductors’ room to sign—for tlie conductors to sign; and usually some 
conductors were active in'.seeing tliat you did sign. It did not take niticli per¬ 
suasion to get them to sign it. 

Cliairman Walsh. How, generally, were th.-y signed? 

Mr. Bell. Well, I liavo seen some of thmn with over 200 names on. 

Chairman Walsh. In a district containing liow iiiaiiy conductors? 

Mr. Bell. I don't know jiist liow many conductors tlie St. Louis district lias. 
I understood it was alioiit 250, but I can not tell you about that. 

Cliairman Walsh. It lias lieen snited that tlie men were generally .satisfied 
with wages and conditions. Now, I wisli you would .sketcli, if you will, wliat 
your ob.servation was witli refereme to Unit—wlietlier or not the men are 
sati.sfied; how they view- tlie company; wliat they think aliout tlieir wages and 
conditions? ' 

Mr. Bell. I do not lielieve that I ever heard a man state that lie was sati.s¬ 
fied, and I luive talked to a good many. As an organizer I ionic In contact with 
a great many, and I liave iieier lieard anyone say, tliougli, timt lie was satisfied 
with wages and conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do they generally express dissatisfaction? 

Mr. Bell. Tliiit has been my "xperience, that they were pretty free in ex¬ 
pressing dissatlsfactlbn when tliey were wliere they would not be heard by the 
ofliclaks. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever receive the bonus of one month’s salary for 
a clear record during the calendar year? 

Mr. Bell. I got it once, and once was the only opportunity I had to get it. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in 10 .vears’ service? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. The first time I was there they did not have that bonus 
system. The next time I commenced in .lune and I was not eligible, and the 
next year I got it, and the next year I was dlseliarged, so I was not likely 
to get it. 
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Chairman Walsh. Wliat Is tUo rule as to roceivins your entire nionth’.s 
salary when you ral.ss one or more of your regular runs by being “ out of line ”? 

Mr. Bell. They pay you for the time put in, ami if you miss anything that 
is dedueteil from your salary. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a possibility of missing it? What is the usual 
custom in regard to that? 

Mr. Bell. That is tlie custom, that if .vou are out of line or you take— 
where tliey assign you next, if you lose any more time than you are entitled 
to in that lay-over, that 1'^ deducted from your pay. 

Chairman Watjsit. lioes that occur frequently enough to make an appre¬ 
ciable difference in tlie amount of your actual earnings? 

Sir. Bell. To some men it probably does. I never missed much myself. 

Chairman Walsh. When wa.s tlie wage scale last clmnged by tlie company? 

Mr. Beli. I was not in the service at tlie time. I believe it nas in 1911. 

■ Chairman Walsh. When was the bonus system establislied? 

Sir. Beli. I was out of the service at tlmt time. I believe it was about 
1910, I tliiuk; I am not .sure. 

Ctiairman Walsh. At wliat time in the inonlli and in uliat manner are the 
Pullman Co.’s employees jiaid—tlie cur-service employees? 

Mr. Bell. In Illinois they are paid seniiniontlily, and it is about tlie lOlb 
and 25th; something like that. I don’t remember tlie exact dates. In New 
York they are paid wei»kly, and in Missouri tliey are paid semimoiitlily; 
and I think in the rest of the districts tlioy are paid uiontlily. 

Chairman Walsh. In tliose Slates in wliich tliey are iiaid more frequently 
than once tier month, are there laws requiring sucli payments to be made? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you know of any Slate in wbicli tliere is no legal 
requirement, in wlilch tliey )iay oftener tlmn once a niontli? 

jlr. Bell. I don't know of any. I know somewliere tliey do not. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is there aiiytliing added to tlie revenue of tlie conductor 
by tips? 

Mr. Bell. Well, occasionally. It is Ids good fort one if lie gels a tip. 

Ctiairman Walsh. It is not usual? 

I Jlr. Bell. It was not in my exiierience. 

Chairman Walsh. Copld you tell what is tlie average nionlldy revenue lliere 
would be from it, or was it so Infrequout as not to < ut a tigure'; 

Mr. Bell. It don’t cut any tigure. My exiM>rieiice was that I got very little. 
Once in a while a passenger asked me to go to diimer and eat with liiin, and 
he would pay the bill. Tlmt was about all the tips I ever receivtsl. 

. Cliairman Walsh. Could you give us any liglit on wliat migiit be tlie average 
revenue of a porter from lips, taking (lie most heavily traveled runs ami the 
lighter ones, say, and tlien I lie average in lietwc-en? 

Mr. Bei,l. No; I can not; bec.oiise that is soinetliing you conldn't eount on. 
The only way it eoulil be told is wliere the porter would l.eep an account of 
what be got from tlie tips. * 

. Cliairman Walsh. What superior oflicers do conductors deal with? 

• Jlr. Bell. He deals directly wilb bis ilislricl siiperinlendent and Ids assistant 
and the chief inspector’s otlice. Soinetinies wlicn tliere is something serious 
ho is calletl into Jlr. Hungerford’s olliee. • 

Chairman Walsh. Usually siieakiiig, wlmt are the relations lietwcen the 
officers and the men? Arc tliey lies*? Do tliey get along well or otlierwlse? 
■What is tlie attitude of one toward Hie otlier? , 

Mr. Bell. Well, of eourse, it is eoncealed a great deal; Imt.in my experience 
it Is not v<iry friendly from the men toward tlie oflieials. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do tlie officials treat tliem wilii courtesy and con¬ 
sideration? 

Mr. Bell. Well, tlie dealings willi tlie com;^aviy are usually very arbitrary. 
My own experiem'e with them lias not been so luiiileasant. I bad a little un¬ 
pleasant experience in Jir. Davis's office; but, of course, that don't leave any 
feeling on my part. It is all over with. 

! Chairman Walsh. Are you ulile to state from your observation, running 
through these years, what effect the eaqiloyment semus to have ui>on men? 
Is it an employment tlmt is conducive to ambition and forward-moving eco¬ 
nomically or otherwise? 

Jlr. Belt» I don’t think it Is conducive to ambition. I think it Ims just the 
oMJosite effect. In the first place, lack of sleep puts a man in a state of coma— 
partially, anyway, lie does not got regular ami sufficient rest. And the atti- 
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tiiile of (lie men toward the company does not give them much reason to hope 
for imieh better, although there are men promoted. Some of them ore pro* 
mote<l to good offices; but there Is very little hope for them as I have been 
able to learn from the men themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall from your experience—could you—how 
many men have been promoted from positions of conductors Into higher posi¬ 
tions in the service of the company? 

Mr. Bell. Oh, weil, I could name a few who have become superintendents. 

Clialrman M'alsh. Just state now how they advanced from the position of 
conductor and to what other position they were advanced and how many of 
them there were that you recall? 

•Mr. Bell. I cmihl not name very ninny without giving it some thought. 

Cliainnnn Wai.sh. Well, have you given It any thought? 

Jlr. Bell. Not much. I know several men who are holding district offices 
now who liave hecn promoted from condui'tors; hut I do not know what- 

Clinirman Walsii. Well, does the tendency seem to he to favor the men who 
are running upon the road when those promotions come to be made? 

.Mr. Bell. Weil, I could not tell you in regard to that, because that Is some¬ 
thing I did not linve occasion to look Into. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any appointments to assistant superln- 
tendoncies that have hceii otlier than from the ranks of (he men? 

Mr. Bell. T do not know wlawe many of tlie higlier officials came from. 

Chairman M'alsh. Yon do not know, then, but what they were all appointed 
from (lie ranks, so far as your Information goes? 

■Mr. Beil. Well, I know .some of tliem tliat were not. Mr. Davis was not a 
conductor. 

Chairman M’at.sh. Was he in some otlier branch of the company’s service? 

Mr. Bei l. 1 do not know. He used to he a railroad man. Mr. Kramer came 
fi'oin outside, and others- 

Cliairman Wai.sji. Pardon me. 

.Mr. Beli.. There are otliers I could not tell you about. I never gave that 
matter any thought. 

Chairman Wai.sh. State the manner in which conductors and porters are 
inspected as to tlieir uniforms before drawing tlielr salaries. 

Mr. Bell. Well, before you can get your pay you rre called In the district 
superintendent’s office and Inspected by. some of the—usually by some of the 
assistant officials; sometimes by the district superintendent himself—the unl- 
torm, to .see if it is in good condilion, and if it is not you are told to get a new 
one, and if yim are passed yon are given an order to the cashier to get your 
check. .And tliey give it a pretly thorough inspection, too. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, I do not understaml exactly about giving you an 
order for your clieck. I'ou mean tliat if the uniform iloes not pass tlie inspec¬ 
tion that tliero is some delay about receiving your money, or does that have 
any effect? 

.Mr. Belt.. I never knew it (o, lint I do not know what the orders are giA'en 
for tile ciiecks unless it would. 

Commissioner D'Co.n.nei.l. Whcir you get an order for your check, what does 
the order say? • 

Mr. Bell. I can not reprait (lint finm memory. Tlie order can be gotten. It 
is a prlided hlank, signed by the district superintendent’s odlce. 

Chairman AVai.sh. I wisli you would please state liow a conductor Is dis¬ 
missed from tlie service. 

Jlr. Bell. He is usually called in and told tliat he is not wanted any il_.3, 
his services are not satisfactory. 'They have a printed blank to that effect, and 
wliether It is a conductor or porter, that is filled out and signed by the district 
superintendent’s office, or whoever is discharging him. 

Cliairiiiaii AValsh. Is it coiimion for conductors and ojierators to protest 
against their discharge or deiuand reasons therefor, and if so, are the reasons 
given ? 

Mr. Bell. So far as I have Investigated, the reason is given—no reason is 
given—pretty hard to get a reason. 

Cliairman Walsh. AVliat system has the company for checking the conduct 
of their employees, botli as to how tliey act wlien on the trains and as to (he 
handling of the company’s money and turning It In? 

Mr. Bell. AVell, you are bonded to turn in the money that you receive, and 
for your conduct they have the In.spectors and the spotter .system—special 
agent,s they call them. 
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Chairman Walsh. Could you give u.s a description ns to how that Is oper¬ 
ated? 

Mr. Bell. The special-agent system? 

Chairman Walsh. ITcs. 

Mr. Belu Well, a special agent, so far ns the conductor or porter was sup¬ 
posed to know, was a passenger, and he spies on the service ami reports. You 
are not supposed to know who ho Is, and If you do get to know him, 1 suppose 
he Is not wanted any longer. It is secret service. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When a report Is made against a conductor, 1ms he infor¬ 
mation given to him as to his claimed dereliction? 

Mr. Bell. He Is called In and the report Is read to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he given an opportunity to Justify himself or produce 
countervailing evidence? 

Sir. Bell. He makes a statement nearly always—usually—in writing. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are there cases In which the statement of tlie conductor 
has been accepted, where there is a conllict between the conductor and tlie 
special agent? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I have had ni.v word taken in lu-eference lo the special 
agent’s, but not usually. In fact, I don't believe a special agent’s report Is 
any stronger than a passenger’s report, whether it is right or wrong. 

Cliairman Walsh. What is your experience witli reference to passengers’ 
reports? 

Mr. Bell. My experience—I was reported on the Burlington for a pii.ssen- 
ger’s displeasure; I was taken over to the chief inspector's offlce and inspecteil 
tliere, and I was given much more opportunity to listen timn to talk. I told 
them, and truthfully, that the report was not true, but I got live days for it. 
Just the same; and Mr. Williams, the assistant inspector, asked me to c-oine 
back when I was in a better humor and talk it over, and I told him I was 
asking no mercy from anyhoily, if it stood that way ami that was the way they 
did husiness; and I guess it Is there yet. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the system of insurance carrii'd by the car-service 
men ? 

Mr. Bell. Well, there is—I believe thei-e are three companies that arc ap¬ 
proved by the company. Their solicitors tire allowed lo work among the men 
and get Insurance. Youssign an application that gives the company authority to 
deduct It from your pay, and It is taken out in payments. I believe it is four 
payimmts during a certain period of time, but I don’t remember what that 
Iierlod of time Is. 

Chairman Walsh. In any instances do the porters act as conductors? 

•Mr. liELL. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any case where porters are jmt in charge 
and the service of conductors dis|K!used with? 

Mr. Bei.i,. I have ti letter liere, Mr. Walsh [reading]; 

“ Tlie conductors of this district are no doubt veyy dissatisfied with general 
working conditions, as doubling out the men under the new schedule, which 
was protested ”—I don’t know whetiier I have the right letter there or not. 

On the Boston & Maine, or a road from TSoston to Albany—there Is a case 
there where there was a prote.^t [rcutding]: 

“There are at present about 40 imm hbre in this district (Boston) out of 
work. The porters in charge on a number of runs, since the change of time 
and election of President Hustis of*1110 Boston & Maine; not only are these 
conductors loafing, with no iuospe< ts here, but we umlerstand there is no jilaee 
to transfer to. os no Boston men are to be transferred thisk’all; bright i)ros- 
pects, is 11 not ? ’’ 

Commissioner Aishto.n. May I ask the date of Unit letter? 

Mr. Bell. November 6, 1014. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all the informatisii of that ynd you have? 

Mr. Bell. Those are all the letters I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever had your porters figure on the total 
amount of tips they had, so as to compare them with salaries, to any amount? 

Mr. Bell. No; I never did. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything else now that you care to volunteer that 
has not been asked, that you would think would throw light on the general 
situation In the car service of the Pullman Co.? If so, you may state It. 

Mr. Bell. I have some letters here with extracts I might read, in regard to 
conditions of employment. 
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Chalnnan Walsh. Could you epitomize them? Could yon state what they 
are without reading the letters In full? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir; I would not attempt to read the letters In full, because 
there are other things In them that came to me personally, witlmut having any 
bearing on the company’s affairs [reading]: 

" The conductors of this district are no doubt very dissatisfied ”—this Is 
Boston also —“ with general working conditions, and doubling up the men under 
the new schedule, which was protested, and a number of copies of a petition 
sent to the different oflicials of the company, declaring that the first-class 
service could not he given without the proper amount of rest and time allowed 
for meals,” and so forth. 

“ To be sure, it seems strange that every man should not want to go to it at 
once and try and heller our miserable conditions, but they seem to lack con¬ 
fidence. On this district we never had such hard working conditions; men 
work from 16 and 18 hours out of every 24, as the company has doubled the 
men out on the runs, cutting down our lay-overs for rest, and I understand 
this not only applies liere, but in otlier districts as well. It tills is kept up we 
will be physical wrecks in u siiort time. Tlie conductors are very bitter against 
the company and the service iti consequence is detnoralized. 

“Are you not in a position to at least bring the matter to tlie attention of 
the I. C. 0.”—Interstate Commerce Commission—“relative to tlie long hours 
the company compels us to make? 

“Can it be tliat we are wholly at the mercy of tlie company and that they 
are free to work us 18 hours out of 24? Are tlicre not State laws with regard 
to hours of lalsirV Surely there is some way to cause an investigation into 
our conditions and arouse public sentiment. 

“I am going to expound the princiiiles of federation in an open manner so 
as to help bring the organization to a stage of etiiciency in as sliort a time as 
possible. Of t'oiirse, I know that by doing this I am putting myself in position 
to be dismissed by this company. But this is not time to stand on tlie principles 
of individualism. 

“The coiiductors are all very much dissalisfieil wilii present working eondl- 
tlons, as we do not get time for rest. Never in my 18 years’ service have 
I ever seen such hard working conditions in this district. Ttiere seems to be 
no limit as to the number of hours tlie company sees fit to work us.” 

Commls.sioner ,\ishtO-V. Is that the Boston district, Mr. Bell, that you are 
referring to now? 

Mr. Bell. No ; tliere is Boston and New York- 

Chairman Wal.sii. Give tlie last district, please. 

Commissioner Ar.sHTiix. Wiiat was the last letter tliat yon read? 

Mr. Bell. That was Boston. [Continues reading:] 

“ For .several years eonduelor.s and porter.s have requested from the Pullman 
Co. increase in pay and better eondltlon.s.” This is Jack^nvllle. “Petitions 
for increase in salary lui\'e. Iieen made and signed iiy every eouductor In sev¬ 
eral districts and forwarded to the general manager of the Pullman Co., and the 
Pullman Co. have never made any reply to tliem. After talking to a largo num¬ 
ber of employees, I send yon the following facts and figures.” 

This is a record of personal expense.?, the balaliee of fids, on the road. 

Chairman Walsh. Personal expen!S*s on tlie road? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. VV'ell, tliat miglit be enlightening. Could you iirieily state 
what' they are? 

Mr. Bet.i,. Woub.l you like Hint In detail, Mr. Walsh? It is two pages, and 
it has a summary here, a recapitulation. 

Chairman Walsh. We have been trying to get, as wo have gone along, wliat 
the expenditures were, and if it is well stated tliere, if it meets with what you 
believe are the facts,,.why, you may read it. I»o you liave a summary? 

Mr. Bell. I have a summary. 

Chairnmn Wal.sh. lYell. then, give us tlie summary. 

Mr. Bell. Let us .see. I don't remember the—here is a summary relative to 
Just what is stated there [reads]: 

“ On many of the day runs the men are required to mn every day without 
relief and lay-over. On relief runs the men, when relief is due as allowed by 
the company, are required to report, to protect their runs, until sure that a man 
has been assigned to relieve them. But, In many Instances throughout the sys¬ 
tem, men run two to three months, being compelled to miss several reliefs with¬ 
out pay for that relief time. On the Pullman buffet cars employees must pay 
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full price for all meals—the same prices as are cliarged to the passengers. Am 
sending you several reports of runs and expenses of same.” 

Here are 0 breakfaste away from home $5; dinner at home, supiier at home— 
that is relief—^9 meals, at 50 cents for trips, .$4.50. Six trips a nionlh, $27. » 

Another place, 7 meals at 50 cents, including street car, tips, etc., ^.50; one 
room, 60 cents—^4. Tliat is the sliorter trips. 

^ And I will say, further, that it is compulsory to tip waiters on dining-room 
' cars to get service, just as much for the crew as it is for passengers. 

' Elglit trips per month, $28; four days at home each month. 1 will not read 
you tlie rest of tliat, because I will sulunit this to you, and you can have it. 

Here is a summary of 6 meals at 60 <»nts per trip, $3; 10 trips per month, 
$.80. And in his summary, ids conclusion, “Uniform, pro rata, $2; insuramav 
(lienlth and accident), $3; groceries, meats, and so forth, at Iiome, $2.5; liouae 
rent (liouse not heated), $18; water, liglit, and fuel, $4; lo<lge dues, $1; laun¬ 
dry, shirts, collars, and cuffs, .$4—57 ”; and to tlmt add meals and room away 
from home. Tlmt is his cost of living at home. 

Cliairinan WAnsH. I can't hoar you. What did you say tliero. Just at tiie last? 

Mr. Bell. I say that was his living expenses at home. He says, add to tliat 
expenses away from home—add wimt it costs him to live. 

Uhairman Walsh. Have you added tliat to it? 

- Mr. Belt.. No; I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. All rigid; go aiiead. 

Mr. Bell. Do you wisli to take tills? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; you may hand tlmt up. 

I (Statement handed to Cliairman Walsh.) 

Cliairman Walsh. Ha\e you ever ligured out tlie actual living expenses of a 
Pullman conductor? 

Mr. Bell. I nevi'r liept account of my own. It alw.ay.s took all I made, so I 
knew liow much it was. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, this man seems to Imve figured it up at $57. 

- Mr. Bell. At home. 

Cliairman W.alsh. At home. Then he must add meals and room away from 
home. 

Mr. Bell. Well, there is the report of the rest of it on the sheets. 

Chairman Walsh. Th» record of the rest of it Is where? 

Mr. Bell. Tlmt is his expenses away from home on those sheets. Here Is 
another conductor [reads]: 

“ I can not get by—I ctin, by being economical, get by on .$6 a trip, or $1.50 
per day, wldcli totals .$.30 per month. They even clmrge extra for bread and 
butter on the diner now. The men who are the same—the men who are on the 
same train from Omaha to Oakland claim their exjienses e<iual that or a little 
more. Of course, the conductors who operate on tlie Santa Fe get their meals 
for 25 cents, where v('e have to pay half rate.” 

, That Is all I have on that, Mr. Walsh. , 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask yon some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Ballaud. You spoke in a letter tlmt you read. Novemher, 1914, 
from the Boston & Maine, of tile conditions. Were those conditions caused be¬ 
cause the Boston & Maine clmnged the scliiflide and laid off a great many men, 
and a great many conductors were thrown out of work, or what was the reason? 

Mr. Bell. His reason given there w’lls that the conductors were taken off ami 
the porters put in charge. • 

Commissioner Ballabd. Porters put in charge of tlie cars? • 

Mr. Beix. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballabd. You say, on the tmffet cars they charge tlie porter in 
charge the same price for meals as they do tlie passenger? 

. Mr. Bell. Charge the porter and conductor-.— , 

Commissioner Ballabd (interrupting). Tlie porter and conductor. Is that 
the porter- 

\ Mr. Bell (interrupting). Tlmt is, for meals. 

Commissioner Ballabd (continuing). For meals. Is that the porter that 
cooks the meals himself? 

Mr. Bell. He or any other Pullmnn employee that eats from that bnfEet. 

Commissioner Ballako. Then the porter that cooks the meals pays the whole 
price of tlie meals that he cooks for himself? 

Mr. Bell. That is my understanding, according to the letter. I do not know 
Whether there are any exceptions. 
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Commissioner Baixabd. The cook who could not take care of himself Is a 
pretty poor cook. 

Mr. Bkll. That Is their good fortune, and not anything that the company 
allows him. 

Commissioner Ballakd. Do they generally put on old or young men on these 
runs—these Pullman runs—the conductors? 

Mr. Bei-l. Well, they will take any man that looks good to them, If he is S-o 
years of age. 

Commissioner Bai.lakd. Are they generally young or (|]d men? 

Mr. Bet.!,. Well, they are pretty well niixenl ns to age. 

Commissioner Baleabu. You say that you used to go to the hotels and to the 
Pullman rooms to stay, you yourself. Do the hotels give the conductors reduced 
rates? 

Mr. Bell. Many hotels will give you a room without charge. 

Commissioner IJai.lakd. Well, do they expect the conductor then to recom¬ 
mend the hotel, or Is there any reason for It? Why do they give the conductors 
the room? 

Mr. Bell. I suppose they do. They never said anything to me idxnit it. 

Commi.ssioner Bai.laku. Y’ou used to get your hotel rooms free of charge? 

Mr. Bell. In some places. 

Commissioner Ballauu. The porter and the conductor on the car, would not 
they ever—the iwrtcr ever tell the conductor that he hud a good run or a bad 
run with regard to tips? Did they c\ er mention tips to the conductor? 

Mr. Bell. They made that expression; yes. 

Commissioner Ballaud. That they had a good run this trip, or a poor run? 

Sir. Bell. S'cs. 

Commissioner Ballakd. Did it ever occur to you to ask how much he had 
made on any one of those trips? 

Sir. Bell. No. I did not. 

Commissioner BALLAnn. Never did ask how much he made? 

Mr. Beil. I never did ask. I was not—I never attempted to make—take 
any statistics from It, and I never put It down. 

Commissioner Bai.lakd. You do not know what they would make on a good 
run, or about what they would make on a bad run at all? 

Mr. Belt.. No. 1 know what salary they got; the rest, I did not. 

Commissioner Ballakd. When the portfr talked about having a good run, it 
did not occur to you to ask how much he had made? 

Mr. Bell. Whether It occurred to me or not, I never did. I seldom—tlmt was 
his own private business; 

Commissioner BalixVkd. I notice in these expenses you have here, 10 trliis 
per mouth at $4 per trip, making .$40 for the 10 trips; that would be $40 if a 
man made 10 trips. Then at home it .seems to be $28. 

Mr. Bell. That was his living exiienses at home. 

Commissioner Ballakd. That, then, would make his expeiLses about .$08; that 
would include proliably most of his salary? 

Jlr. Bell. According to wliat he gives there. Take it in Chicago and many 
cities a man can not get rent for wiiat he gives there. I haven’t had that good 
fortune. 

Commissioner Bati.abd. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do the porte_s divide tips with the conductors? 

Mt; Bell. I never knew of a ca.se like that; I do not think anybody else 
does. , 

Commissioner O’Connell. At these places at the terminals where they have 
sleeping facilities, do they also have facilities there for jiorters, or do they 
occupy the same rooms? 

Mr. Bell. No; th<‘^’ do not occupy the .same rooms. In St. Louis there is a 
room for the porters—a separ.'ite I'oom. I never was In it. In some places 
they use cars, and there are other places where they have some rooms. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever been any place where the porters 
and the conductors occuiiy the same rooms? 

Mr. Bell. No ; unless they sleep In the car while laying over. 

Commi.ssioner O’CIo.nnell. What is the wage of a buffet porter where he Is 
supposed to act ns cook and w'aiter and porter? 

Jlr. Bell. I do not know that, Mr. O’Connell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where they run a buffet car on a train with other 
cars attached, is it part of the duty of the porter of other cars to go Into the 
buffet car and help serve there. In addition to working their own car? 
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Mr. Bell. Only In cases of emergency. They can go in there and get pro¬ 
visions for the passengers in their own cars and take them to the car. But 
they seldom go in the car and help the huffet porter in his own car. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is no extra compensation of any kind whaf? 
ever if he does go into the other car? 

Mr. Bell. Not unless he gets it from the passengers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever taken up with, or thought of tak¬ 
ing up with, tlie United States Board of Mediation and (-'onciliatlon tlie ques¬ 
tion of having that boml take up with the Pullman Co. the questions of griev¬ 
ances in hehalf of conductors and porters? 

Mr. Bell. No ; I have not. I—I do not quite- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you understand the laws under which the 
board Is operating, now known as the Newlands Act, formerly the Erdman Act, 
under which tlie organizations engaged in interstate commerce—this board acts 
as mediator between the workman and the employer in the adjustment of 
disputes? 

Mr. Bell. I have read extracts from this. They were sent me by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission and by the Bureau of Labor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This is not under the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission. It is separate entirely. 

Jlr. Bell. IVell, but they sent me extracts of the law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have never loolccd into the matter as to 
wliether the employment under which conductors and porters are working 
would properly come under the jurisdiction of that department? 

Mr. 1!ell. I never went into that, to tell how much (here was to it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you got one of those orders you say is given 
to the conductor, ordering the paymaster to pay him if he has passed the 
inspector and had his uniform Inspected? 

Mr. Bell. No; I have not. 

Commissioner O'Conneill. You have not got one of those? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir: I have not. 

Comndssloner O’Connei.l. Have you ever received one of those yourself? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I received one almost every time I was paid. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Almost. Does it occur every time men are paid? 

Mr. Be:ll. It is supposed to occur every time they are paid. But cashiers 
have given me my checks without givirg me that slip. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then it is not a fixed rule or custom that you 
should pass examination before you arc paid? 

Mr. Bell. It is a fixed rule, but- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Not enforced? 

Mr. Bell. It is, sometimes, business transacted differently with some men. 
In my case where I got it without the order was where I had very little time 
to get to the cashief and had almost no time in the office while the cashiers 
were on duty. . 

Commissioner O’Connell. Under what circumstances would the paymaster 
refuse to pay you your mouth’s salary? 

Mr. Bell. I do not know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. IWiuld he have any right to do it under any cir¬ 
cumstances? * 

Mr. Bell. I do not know whether he would or not. I don’t think he would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose ftn inspector found your uniform with no 
inittons on and a lot of things the trouble with it; what would he do with-you 
before you went to the paymaster? Would he give you an o>der so you could 
get your pay, or would he hold up the pay until you got the buttons put on 
your clothes, or what? 

Sir. Bell. No; he would give you an order to get your uniform put lu condi¬ 
tion. And I suppose he would give you an order for your ppy at the same time. 
I do not think they would attempt to hold out your pay. 'I'hey know better 
than that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They would give you warning not to appear in 
that condition again? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. That Is as far as I could tell about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Alshtou. did you have some questions? 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes. I would like to ask one or two questions, Mr. 
Bell. 

I huA-e forgotten whether you testified or read from the.correspondence re¬ 
garding the number of hours work in every 24-hour period ; 18 to 18, was It, 
that conductors were required to work in 24 boors? 
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Mr, Bei.i,. Tes. I road that. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. That was read from correspondence? Is that a 
foct, from your personal knowledge, on any large number of runs, or any runs? 
■^Mr, Bei.l. Well, there are many runs where you have to work from 26— 
well, say from 20 to 60 hours. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. That is, those are the long runs? 

Mr. Bell. Those are the long runs. 

Commissioner Aishton. To the Pacific coast? 

Mr. Bell. But the runs he has reference to are not'long runs, because the 
runs where he was running were not long runs. 

Commi,s,sioner Aishto.n’. Those runs were short runs, what you cull one-night 
runs? 

Mr. Bra.L. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Aishton. What would be the general average of work on 
runs of that kind ns to lay-over? Would he ordinarily get several hours 
lay-over at the end of his run? 

Mr. Bell. I should .1udge on those runs he would go in alanit 7 or 8 o’clock 
In the morning and leave in the evening, probably from 8 to 10 o’clock. 

Commissioner Ai.siito.n. From 8 to 10 o’clock. And iirrlve at destination, the 
home terminal, the following morning? 

Mr. Bell. Tlie following morning. 

Comniis.siom'r O'Connei.i,. Then what is the iiractice with regard to the 
Itiy-over? Wlien will he go out again, ordinarily? 

Mr. Bei.i,. The following evening. 

Couiml.ssioner Ai,shto.\. He would go out tlie following evening? 

Mr. Bell. .Supiiosed lo go out every evening except wlieii lie lias a relief. 

Commissioner Aishton. lie 1ms stated reliefs, lias he not, that are provided, 
and that are granteilV 

Mr. Bell. He has not stated reliefs. Tlioy are only reliefs, hut .vou know 
reliefs are customary wiih tlie company that you are supposed to have a 
certain numlier of reliefs on sliort run.s, and on long runs yon Imve lay-overs. 

Commissioner Ai.siito.n. How many reliefs woiilil a man ordinarily get on 
wliat you would call a oiie-niglit run. In a montli, say? 

Mr. Bell. It is usually one round trip a montli. Tliat is what it amounts to; 
sometimes tlmt is ilhided. 

Commissioner Aishton. One round ti’ip a month? 

Mr. Bell. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. Now, on tlie long runs, if you take the Pacific 
I’oast runs, say. tlmt occupy three days, a iimii reaclies San Fraticiseo, how 
long does he ordinarily la.v over tliero before lie comes out? 

Mr. Bell. Tliey are tliere sometimes over nigiit; some of the runs I lielicve 
leave there the same day. There was a cimnge in tlmt, lint I do not know 
Just what tlmt is. Tliey used to lie tliero over niglit, and they used to be 
there sometimes—in Lo.s Angeles—two niglits, 

CoinmlssioiuT Aishton. On arrival at tlio home terminal, wlmt is tlie prac¬ 
tice on tlmt class of runs, say a ciin from Cliieago to San Francisco, when a 
man arrives at Cliieago, wlmt opportunity does lie generally imve to rest? 
Pos.sibly you may not lie alile—I. tliink le.slimony was given yesterday—if 
you are not familiar witli it. 

Mr. Bell. I could not tell you; iiiit tlvere is plenty of te.stimony on tlmt by 
men- 

Coiuiiiissloner jVi.siiTON. 48 to Ot lionrs, I lielieve, is tlio testimony. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Sixty-eiglit bour.s. 

Commissioner Aishton. Slxly-ciglit lioiirs; the testimony was given yes¬ 
terday. 

Referring to tlii.s matter of sulistitutlon of porters for eondnetors, ns re¬ 
ferred to In a very large numlier of letters tliat you read, Mr. Bell, Is it not a 
fact that on the Boston & Maine Railroad, tlie New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford, and a number ot tho.se tlmt are commonly called “ .suiumer-rosort rail¬ 
roads,” it Is customary to put conductors on tliose siiino cars in the month of 
May and generally coiitlmie them until the montli of September or October, 
and through the summer-resort business, and tlirougli tlie balance of tlie year 
tlie travel i,s very thin, the number ot cars that run In that territory very 
limited, and is tlmt not possibly tiie cause of dissatisfaction tlmt was referred 
to In those letters rather tlmn to any act of the company trying to bring about 
the present conditions? 
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Ml*. Bell. I know that Boston is a district wliore tliey use a sxeat many 
more conductors during the summer than tliey do in the winter. 'I'lie custoili 
has been to transfer many conductors to otlicr parts of the country during tlie 
winter season. I do not know liow tlie travel is in tliat section during the 
winter. 

Commissioner Aishton. Is it not fair to assume tiiat tliat same condition 
provalletl, in rather accentnated form, last Octolier on account of tlie ilepresslou 
of business everywhere, and tliat it is iHissilile tliat tlie failure to transfer tlie 
comliictors was due to tlie condition rather tlian any desire to imt more men 
out of employment? 

Mr. Bell. I don’t know as to tliat; tliat is a nueslion. As I never was in 
tliat section very mucli, I do not know wliat tlie conditions of travel are during 
tlie year. 

Comniisslonor Ai.siitox. I liave forgotten, Mr. Bell. Just wliat your testimony 
was as to your Inst service wltli tlie I’ullinun Co. at tlie time you were dis¬ 
charged for various reasons. Wliat was tlie last date you worked for tlie 
Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Bell. August 2.j, 1913. 

Commissioner At.shton. 1913? 

Sir. BELr, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ai.shton*. So that your knowledge of the conditions siiii'c that 
date has been from the correspondence you have had with the various parties? 

Mr. Bell. From correspondence and interviews. 

Conmiissioner Aisii roy*. You worked for I lie Piillinan Co. tliree different 
periods, I believe; once in tlie Dearborn Station, wiiere you left for certain 
reasons of your own; then you resouglit employment wltli tliem and was em¬ 
ployed ns a I’lillmnn conductor for 2 year.s or 18 molitlis? 

Mr. Bell. About 2,1 montlis. 

Coumii.ssioner Aishto.v. About 2.") months? 

Mr. Bej.i.. Y’es. 

Comniisslonor Aishton. 'J'lien you were in some otlier line of linsiness for a 
period of liow long? 

Mr. Bell. After being a conductor, do you mean? 

(Vinmii.sslonor Aishtox. Ye.s. 

Mr. Bei.l. Aliout six .years. 

Commissioner Aishton. You left tlia service of your own accord, I lielieve? 

Mr. Bei.l. Y'cs. 

Commissioner Alshto.x. And was in .some other line of linsiness si.x years? 

Mr. Belt. Yes. 

Commissioner Aisinox. And tlien you souglit cniploynient again witli tlie 
Piillinan Co. as conductor? 

Mr. Belt. Yes. 

Commissioner AiriuroN. AVliat was tlie—may I aslc—I do not want to be 
personal at ail and you need not amswer if you do ivit want to. 

Mr. Bell. You ean ask me any question you wisli, and wlien you ask me 
soiiieniiii,g that I do not wisli to answer, the chairiiiaii will bave to overrule me. 

Commissioner Aismtox. Wliat I want to get at is wliy did you go to work 
for tlio Pullman Co. again? liid yon consider tlie employment desiralile at 
that time? * 

Jir. Bell. I resigned as conduetor to go into Inislness for myself. I was in 
business for my.self si.x years and sol)^ out, and I went lim k willi tlie eompany 
after—tins was lii June, and I tliouglit I would go liaek and stay until .s|«*ing. 
What I liad In mind in the .spring did not materialize, and lAitayed until lliey 
did not want me an.v longer, tlien I ([iiit. 

Coiumlsslonor Aisiitox. That is all. lhank you. Afr. Bell. 

Chairman Walsii. Commissioner Ballard has another question. 

Commissioner Ballard. I was just going tie ask you: JVIien you were dis¬ 
missed tlie last time were you organizing ii union among tlie conductors and 
porters? 

Ml*. Belt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. And you are still doing tliat, are you? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Comml.ssloner Ballard. That is your profession now? 

Sir. Bell. I am secretary of the organization. 

Coinmtssionor Ball.vhd. Do you think that tlie secretary of a union—that you 
being secretary of tlie union it would be difficult to find men complaining of the 
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company? Po you think it would be difficult to get men to sign petitions for 
almost unytiiing? 

Jlr. Beu.. I know it is not, but when men write voluntarily I do not see that 
the secretary has anything to do with it but to read it. 

Commissioner Bai.lakd. You think then those letters you have read were not 
solicited or inspired letters, but just the honest statement of the feelings of 
the men? 

Mr. BEr.n. They were not asked for by me. 

Commissioner BAi.r.AKo. They were in no way Insplrcif'or sought for? 

Mr. Bei,l. Not that I know of; they (lid not come that way to me, I know. 

Commissioner Bat.lako, Are they all of them addressed to you? 

Mr. Bei.l. I believe all that wtu'e read are addre.ssed to me. 

Commissioner Bali.aiid. That is all, Mr. Bell. 

Chairman M'av.sii. Commissioner I.ennon would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Beii, is a I’ullman conductor un(icr the charge 
or direction of the train conductor? 

Mr. BEi.L, That is your instructions. If you go to do anything In regard to 
the passeng(‘rs or anytiiing. you are supposed to consult tlie train conductor. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Do tlie I’ullnian comiuctors take up the tickets of 
passcngtu's, or do(‘.s ilie train conductor always take them up? I mean the 
transportation tickets; I don't mean the I’ullman tickets; but the transporta¬ 
tion tickets? 

Mr. Bell. On the Pennsylvania and on the .Santa Fe, on mo.st all of the 
trains, the Pullman conductor takes tlie transportation in the Pullman cans. 
On otlier roads, the train conductor is supposed to take up the transportation, 
and usually does leaving the terminals, but passengers getting on after that, 
their transportaiion is in most cases lifted by tlie Pullman conductor. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Can you tell us as to the number of hours per month 
served on trains ns to the conductor compared with the Pullman conductor? 
Have you made out that schedule? 

Mr. Bem.. No. 

Commissioner Lenno.n, Have you such figures to .submit to us? 

Mr. Bell. No; I have not. 

Commissioner Lennon. IVell, will you do so? Will you ascertain and sub¬ 
mit a .statement to this commission tis to the number of hours, ns a general 
proposition, worked by the Pullman—train conductia-—that is, that ho Is on 
the train, not somewliere else—and the number of hours served by the Pull¬ 
man conductor? Can you do that? 

Mr. Bell. I could not do tliat accurately. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, we do not want it unless It Is accurate; at least 
I do not. 

Mr. Bei.l. Well, for this reason. In going from here to Denver—we will take 
the Burlington. Y’ou leave here on No. 3 and go to Denver. You are on the 
road about 30 hours. Y'ou have five train conductors. 

Commissioner Lennon. I know; but the others serve a certain number of 
hours, and you .say you serve 30 hours? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Commissioner I.ennon. It seems jis tliough there should he some way to 
ascertain the number of hours served by each in the month or in the week 
or- 

Mr. Bell (interrupting). But that train conductor goes from Chicago to 
Burlington and lays over there, and after getting a certain amount of rest he 
comes buck to C'ii'icago. He may go buck tliere again and meet the Pullman 
conductor again by the time you get back from Denver. That Is what makes It 
difficult to tell. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, can you submit a statement as to the number 
of hours per month that the Puliman conductor is usually on the trains? 

Mr. Bell. I can tell you how many hours a month he is on the train on cer¬ 
tain runs, and yon can- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, give us that statement, when you can. 

(Witness subsequently furnished information desired. It appears among 
the exhibits at the end of this subject ns “Bell exhibit.”) 

Commissioner Aishton. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? ' ' 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Bell, you are familiar with the work and re¬ 
sponsibility of both the train and Pullman conductors? 

Mr. Bell. Y'es, sir. 
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Commlsslop.er Aishton. Does the Pullman conductor have any responsibility 
whatever for passing on the validity of transportation; that is, if lie—— 

Mr. liKi.i. (interrupting). Please a.sk that again. 

Commissioner Aishton. Doe.s the Pullman conductor liave any responsibility 
or any jurisdiction ns to the accei)tance or rejection of the traasportatlon that 
may be offered by a passenger—railroad transportation? 

Mr. Bell, lie l.s not supposed to have anything to say about the transporta¬ 
tion at all. 

Commissioner .Aisii'.x)x. He simply collects .the transportation for the action 
of the train conductor in passing on it and .seeing whether it l.s valid or Invalid 
or right? 

Mr. Bell. Y'es. 

Commissioner Alshton. Docs the Pullman conductor have nnytldng to do 
with the liandllng of the ordei’S connected with the movement of that train or 
the operation of the train? 

Mr. Bell. Xo, sir. 

(Jomniissioncr Ajshtox. Nothing whatever? 

Mr. Bell. No. 

t.'ommis.sioner Ai.shton. In other words, the Pullman conductor’s responsi¬ 
bility is limited to seeing that the revenue due the Pullman Co. for seats, 
bertli.s, or rooms is collected and properly reported to the company—to seeing 
that the porters under his chiirgo carry out their duties properly, tliat the cars 
are ventilated, and nnytldng else? 

Jlr. Bell. He is siipposc<l to have complete supervision of the Pullman 
service, really, without any autliority. He has no autliority even to put a 
passenger out of the car for refu.sing to pay tlieir Pullman fare, even if they 
have paid their railroad fare. 

Comud.ssioner .VrsirroN. .\nd the train conductor, in other words, is the man 
tliey would liave to- 

Mr. liKt.L (interrupting). You are in.structed to see the train conductor be¬ 
fore you take any action—any action of any importance. I was told by Mr. 
Ryan, the a.ssistant superintendent at St. i.ouis, that I had no right to give 
a passenger any infornmtion without tlrst seeing the train conductor. 

(.’ommissioner Aishton. I think tlmt is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Cf'/iumlssioner Carretstin would like to ask you a few 
quest ion.s. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Ylr. Bell, i.s it not a fact that on those lines where 
Pullman conductors are retpiired to lift transportation and pass it on to the 
train conductor.s, that if they mcept transportation tliat is wrong, they are 
regularly disciplined for so accepting it? 

Mr. Bell. I do not undersland, Kir. Garretson. 

Commissioner Gaiiiiet.so.n. On those line.s where the regulations of tlie rail¬ 
way company, ns on the Pennsylvania, requires the Pullman conductor to lift 
the train transportation, if he makes an error it» accepting, outlawed trans¬ 
portation, he is liable fia’ discipline tlierefor? 

Mr. Bell. They certainly are. 

Commissioner Gahbetson. In other words, they have all the responsibility 
for doing those tliing.s and get no pay for it? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. They get disciplined for anything that leads to trouble In 
that res|)ect. 

Comniis.sloner Gabketson. Is there* not a very large number of local-service 
short linos in the Pullman service, os, for instance, Chicago to Des Moines, 
Cldcago to Ottumw.'i or Burlington, and similar runs, that Pullman conduc¬ 
tor never has his foot on the car in at least one direction, and sometimes 
more? That the porter handles everything- 

Sir. Bell. I did not get the question. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That the porter handles the»transportatlon with¬ 
out any conductor on those runs in at least one of those directions, and some¬ 
times botli? 

Sir. Bell. There are some places, some runs, where the porter handles both 
in one direction; sometimes there Is a conductor part of tlie way, and some¬ 
times no conductor. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Well, a very considerable number wliere there is 
no conductor in one direction? 

Mr. Bell. There are some; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. What line were you on, Mr. Bell? AVhat Pull¬ 
man line? 
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Mr. Beli^ Well, I have been on several, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, name them. 

Mr. Bell. Il'ell, I ran on the BurlhiRtou. 

Commissioner G.u£retso.\. Between here and Denver? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. I have been on the Northwestern. 

Commissioner G.vbretson. Omaha or Denver? 

Mr. Bell. I have been to Boone on the Northwo.stern. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is that? 

Mr. Bell. Boone, Iowa. 

Commissioner Garretson. Boone? 

Mr. Beli.. Yes, sir. 

Conmil.s.sloner Garret.son. One of the short linos? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. On the ChkaKO & Alton- 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). St. I,ouis or Kansas City? 

Mr. Bell. Both. 

Comnilssioner Garretson. Both. 

Mr. Bell. On the Burlington to Kansas Ch.v. On the Burlington ti> T.iiu^oin. 
On the Bock Island to Sioux Falls. On llie old Wisconsin Central to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; and all over tlie Illinois ('enlral. 

Commissioner Garretson. South or west? 

Mr. Bell. Both wa.vs. 

Commissioner Garretson. New Orleans on the soiilli? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Omalia and .Sioux Cily west? 

Mr. Bei.l. I have been to Sioux Falls and Oinalia west, and south to Cairo, 
to New Orleans, to St. I.ouis. 1 have been on the Big ICour to Cincinnati; on 
.the Monon to Cincinnati; on tlie Waliasli to Detroit; on tlie Micliigan Central 
to Buffalo; on the—I guess it is—O. B. 1. & P. to ^lackinaw, Jlich.; on the 
Y. & M. V.; on the Southern Pacillc; on the Santa Fe- 

Commissioner Cakret.son (interrupting). Now, (lie Santa Fe were? San 
Diego or Los Angeles or Frisco? 

sir. Bei.l. I was out in Arizona—out tliere and Imck. Some of those vo.ads 
1 have made otdy one trli) on. 

(■onnnissioner G.vrretson. On tla^ slioi't lines ttiat yott were on, were most 
of them- 

Sir. Bell (interrupting). Sir? 

CommLssloner Gariiet.son tcontimiing). Seven-day runs nsnally? 

Sir. Bell. Well, those sliort linos, yon are sniiposed lo have one trip a month 
relief; some run two. 

Commissioner Gauhetson. Wliere llie car runs seven days lo the week? 

Sir. Bell. Yes, sr. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Whatever Ihe calendar <la.vs of llie inonlh are? 

Sir. Belt. Yes. 

Commissonor Garretson., Wilh one relief trip a month? 

Sir. Bell. Yes; I. was on Illinois CeutrnI to Omaha runs, and have been on 
31 niglits a month wlien Ihere were that many nights in the month. 

Commissioner Garbetso.x. Did you got any extra pay if yon ilhl not have a 
relief trip? 

Sir. Bell. No. 

Commissioner Carretson. If you took more than (he one relief Irip thnt is 
arranged for, your pay is ilockeil for il V ' 

Mi. Bell. If you get your relief that is oil the schedule, why, that is not 
docked. 

Commissioner Garretson. But if yon take nnotlier relief trip, if yini liave a 
relief run for yon, anotlier trip besides tlie one arranged for, do tliey dock you 
for that? 

Sir, Bei.l. Tliey do,.not liave those. 

Commissioner Garretson. You cim not get relief, then, on your own 
Initiative? 

Sir. Bell. You can get oft; yes. You lose that time. 

Commssioner GAnntrrsoN. But they dock you the time? 

Sir. Bell. Certainly. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the average nnmlior of trips tliat a con¬ 
ductor makes, for instance, over the Santa I'e to I,os Angeles from here? 
How many hours are used from liere there? 

Sir. Bell. It Is approximately 00 liours. 
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Commissionfir CfABRETSoN. IIow much lay-over does he have either at Los 
Anjreles or Frisco? 

Mr. Beli.. I think he is tliere overnlglit now. It depends on what time lie 
gets in. 

Commissioner Gaiiretbo-n. So lie puts in 120 hours on the trip on the train? 

Mr. Belt.. Approximately; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaueetson. Ilow long a lay-over does he have here wlieu he 
comes back? 

Mr. Bei.e. I could .not tell you accurately, Mr. Garretson. That was given 
In evidence here yesterday, I believe. I believe it was something like 60 
hours. 

Commis.sioner Gareet.son. Sixty hours? 

Mr. Bell. Something like tliat; yes. 

Commissioner Gaeeet.son. Then he puts in two sixties on a trip and lias one 
sixty off? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. Well, lie has a lay-over at the other emh 

Commissioner Gaueetson. Could you furnisli us a definite statement of (hose 
runs, we will say where a man is allowed one trip off during a 80-day month? 
Take the actual run as tlie man is required to make it and the time he has 
off. 

Mr. Bell. I could ninUe it accurately if I had the itinerary of the run that 
the company uses. 

Commissioner (Jaeiietson. Well, I supposed possibly that might lie availablo 
to you? 

Mr. Bell. Not to me, I don't thinic; the commission could get it. 

Commissioner G.veeetso.x. T>o you know anylliing about the Chicago- Jersey 
City or New York run—time on and off? 

Mr. Bell. The men are here; some of them are here overnight i^nd some of 
them are here all day. 

Commissioner Gaueetson. Tiiat is made by men whose home lay-over Is 
Jersey? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner Gaheetson. Do you know how many hours off they have 
there ? 

Mr. Bell. Not exactl.r; no. 

Commissioner Gaeef.tson. Can you tell on the Chieago-Los Angeles run. or 
the Chlcago-Frlsco run, or the Cliicago-Portland, or the Chlcago-Seattle, how 
many meals during the month a man has to buy away from home? Can you 
furnish definite information on that and the prices he has to pay? 

Mr. Bell. I could not give you that accurately, Mr. Garretson, because it 
Aarles some. 

Commissioner Gakeetson. You couhl not get it from the men who are on 
those rnns and furnish it? 

Mr. Bell. Y'es; I can give it. . 

Commissioner Garretson. Will yon do so? 

Mr. Bell. When do you want tliat produced? 

Coiiiirils.sloner Garretson. Well, as soon as you conveniently can. 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I will give It. 

(See “Bell exliibit.” at end of this sulfieet.) 

Commissioner Garretson. The question was asked you n little while ago in 
regard to conductors finding out wlflit the income was from tips. If the con¬ 
ductor on the <’ar asked Ids porter about four or five times ns to what ids col¬ 
lections were, what conclusion would tlie porter probniil.v ar»ive at? 

Mr. Bell. I have an idea tliat he would think that the conductor wanted to 
furnisli Information to the ccimpaiiy. I don't see what otlier reason he would 
have. 

Commissioner G.arretson. Or squei'ze Ids bit from liiiii^ 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn't it a fact that conductors of cars avoid ask¬ 
ing such questions on .iiist tliose grounds? 

Mr. Bell. I always avoided it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there a strong iieliet on the part of tiie con¬ 
ductors and jxirters in tlie Pullman service that eacli is Induced to furnish in¬ 
formation nliont the other, or is there? 

Mr. Bell. It is encouraged. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. How Is tliat? 
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Mr. Bell. That is pucotiraged. 

(.'omnii.ssionor G.\ebkt.sox. And the men are aware of the fact, are they? 

Jlr. Bell. That is tlieir expression. 1 have heard it frequentiy. 

Commissioner G.taiiETSON. Among the Puliman condiu’tors wliat is the gen¬ 
eral lmpres.slon as to tlie line of oonduct that brings promotions in the com¬ 
pany's service? 

Mr. Bell. A pidl—Influence. 

Commissioner Gahretson. And is It the general belief that anytlilng else will 
bring it? < 

.Mr. Bell. I don't know as to that. It may be that special service would. 

I ilon't know. I never pried into those things. I am al)ove that. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. Does the company give service letters wlien they 
<lischarge men? 

Mr. Bell. I think it would be a souvenir if they did. I never knew one. 

Commissioner Garretsov. What is that? 

Mr. Beli,. I think it would be a souvenir if they did. I never saw one or 
Iieard of one. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Then there is no cause of leaving stated in a 
service letter? 

Jir. Bell. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Is it a fact tlmt tliere have been a continuous 
effort on the part of tlie I’ullinan conductors, as well ns tlie i)orters, for very 
many years past to i:erfcct an organization among tliemselves? 

Jlr. Bell. Very often; several times. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Or in connection with otliers? 

Jlr. Bell. Very often. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Is it not a general subject of comment from tlie 
I’ullman men to the train-service men that they desire to eitlier organize inde¬ 
pendently or by being attached witli one of the other train-service organiza¬ 
tions? 

Sir. Bell. Well, tliey have expressed desires for both—either way. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Is it not a fact tliat Pullman conductors have made 
apiieal after appeal to the train-service organizations to take them into mem¬ 
bership and organize them? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir; it lias. 

Commissioner Gaeketso.n. Has tiie dircharge of the people who were in 
charge of sucli movement Invariably- 

Mr. Bell. I did not get that. 

Commissioner Gabretso.x. Has tlie discliarge of the men wlio were connected 
witli tlie efforts lo alliliate witli tlie otlier train-service organizations always 
been followed by discliarge? 

Mr. Bell. Tliose men liave been gotten rid of. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Tliey are not in the service if they are known? 

.Jir. Bell. No ; tliey are undesirable citizens. 

Ooiiuinssioiior Gakuetson. Is it not ft fiict tliat the conditions existing in 
regard to discharge in the Pullman service at tlie present time are exactly as 
they tvere on the railroads before ttie employees were organized? 

Mr. Bell. I tliink so; as far as I cun learn, they are much the same. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Have you ever known of an Instance where a dl.s- 
trict superintendent discharged a conductor or porter where that decision was 
reversed by a superior officer on accoun. of efforts made on his belialf by 
liiinself? 

Mr. Bell. I hnne known of cases wliere they have been reinstated on account 
of tlie efforts of somebody, but wliether on the efforts of themselves, or some 
outside influence, I do not know. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Has tlie man any chance of appeal above tiie offi¬ 
cer discharging lilni? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; he has a cliance. 

Commissioner Garretsox. How is that? 

Mr. Bell. Y'es; he has a cimiice. 

Commissioner Garretsox. lias he got an appeal? 

Mr. Bell. He has tlie privilege if he cun get in and get a hearing. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Can he get a hearing in practical experience? Is 
that right recognized? 

Mr. Bell. It is the opinion among the men that they might as well not try, 
and many give up because they think it is u-seless to try. I have known of 
tlio.se ciLses. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. Have yon ever seen any results from it in the way 
of reversal of decisions? 

Mr. Bell. Y'es; there has been. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where the man used no political or business in¬ 
fluence, but simply depended upon his own efforts? 

Mr. ilEiL. I do not know of a case of that kind; I would not say that there 
was not; I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Commissioner Aisht«n. I tlilnk you said, Mr. Bell, in your testimony, tliat 
you'yourself appealed a case to an oflicer at one time, did you not? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Possibly I was mistaken. 

Mr. Belt,. You are mistaken in tliat; I never appealed. 

Commissioner Aishton. But ns a matter of fact, if a man is discharged by 
an assistant superintendent, or wiioever lias that power in tlie Pullman Co., 
he has tlie riglit of appeal to certain ofllcers of the company—to Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Davis's otlice, us I understiind it, is always final on that; he 
passes on all discharges, I understand, and, of course, you always have the 
privilege of seeing Mr. Davis, even when you would ralher not see him. 

Coininissioner Aishton. You do not know whether there have been cases 
tippealed to oftieers above Jlr. Davis in rank, do you? 

.Mr. Bell. I have lieard of cases; I have no individual knowledge; but I 
have hoard of cases where tliey were. 

Commissioner Aishton. You read a number of letters from different con¬ 
ductors wlio had been discharged or lost tlieir jobs in various parts of the 
country; you have no personal knowledge other than ns contained In tliose 
lottersi as' to tlie cause of their discharge, or what steps tliey took to be re¬ 
instated, or ns to taking an appeal? 

Mr. Bell. I have had some Interviews with them personally. 

Commissioner Aishton. You have had interviews with them personally? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. But you have no personal knowledge of their cases, 
other than as you have told us? 

Mr. Bell. No; I Imve no means of getting tliat Information. 

Commissioner AlsiirdV. Tliat is all, thank you. 

Chairman YYalsh. Commissioner C'.arretson would like to ask some more 
(luestions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Since you were discharged from the service of the 
Pullman Co., Mr. Bell, have you made application for service elsewhere in 
any capacity? 

Mr. llELi.. Yes; I have to eat; I am employed now, Imt not in connection 
with any transportation company. 

Commissioner Garretson. llaie you applied for any service with trans¬ 
portation companies ? • 

Jlr. Bell. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not since? ^ 

Mr. Bell. I apfdied to nobody for service. I was told whenever I wanted 
to go to work to come and go*to work. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y’ou were tolfl what? 

Mr. Bell. I was told whenever I wanted to go to work to come and go to 
work. I Iiave made no application tuiy place. I could have gone to work the 
following week if I so desired, or that week, the same place I am now,* if I 
saw fit. * 

Coinmlssioner Garretson. Not in the transportation service? 

Mr. Bell. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Sir. Bell. Sir. Chairman, there are a couple'of letters here from porters that 
I would like to read, if I can have permission. 

Chairman YValsh. Y’ery well. 

Sir. Bell (reading). “At the present I am not with the company”—this is 
a Denver porter—“ having resigned last month ”—this was November 23, 1913. 
“ Having resigned Inst month, the 28th, on account of the drastic red tape and 
charges. They paid me a dollar and a quarter short for August and a dollar for 
September, 1913, besides starting time I claim, where their agent says they 
don’t pay for; that is, I leave Denver for Portland, line 3411, on car, 5 p. m.; 
leave Denver 7.05 p. m. They claim my time commences at 12 midnight. That 
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is seven or eight hours caring for their property, inaklug beds, and so forth, 
and no pay. I am for a fiill-montli pay check." 

“ I trust tlie movement for better pay and conditions for the porter will be 
successful. I would suggest that If the Pullman Co. does not increase their 
wages to fifty or sixty dollar.s jter montli we should strive to prevent new men 
from coming into the service, especially tho.se coming from the southern schools, 
until our demands have been aisreded to by the Pullman Co. If need be, send 
circulars to tile |)rinci|)als of tliC schools explaining the situation just as it Is.” 

That Is from New Vork. t 

I have here a financial statement given the Interstate Commerce Commkssion 
sliowing tliat tile company is In position to pay ample salaries to their men. 

Chairman Walsh. How long is that statement? 

■Mr. Bell. It Is not very long. 

Chairman Walsh. Bead it into the record. 

Mr. Bell (reading). “The capital stock of the Pullman Co.”- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). What is the date of tlie report? 

Mr. Bell. It is not dated; it is the last report, I think. 

Chairman Wal.sh. To the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Bei.l. Yes. Tli(‘ dates arc on here, and the amounts; tliey appear here. 
[Continues reading:] 

“The capital sfoclc of tlie Pullman Co. has been increased from $36,000,000 in 
1893 to ,$120,0(X),()00 in lOPj. witliout tlie investment of a single dollar by the 
stockholder.s of tlie company. Tiiat has been done liy tlie i.ssuance of stock 
dividends of $18,0O0.<K)O in 1898, $26,(XK),000 in 1906, and $20,000,000 in 1910, 
and by the issue of $20.00(i.iM)0 in 18!19, whicli is .shown in tlie reports of tlie 
Pullman Co. to have lieen an issue for tlie purcliase of property and e<iui|i- 
menf, liut wliich i.s generally understood to be issued in stock in exchange for 
the stocks of otiior companies. 

“The total ca.sli investment in Hie Pullman Co. is sliown in its report to tlie 
Interstate (iommeree Commission to liavc been $82,601,238. 

“On its inlinted capitalization of $130,000,000 Hie company pays regular ca.sh 
dividoiid.s of 8 per cent, wliicli is equivalent to a dividend of approximately 29 
per cent on tlio actual cash investment. 

“The Pullman Co. on .Tune 30, 1913, liad a surplus of $3,9,33,793 and a 
so-C!illed reserve and ad.iustineiit account amounting to'.(27,844.50. 

“The Pullman Co. has paid to its stockliolders in casli—hi regular casli divi¬ 
dends—since 1877 at least $1GO.(K)0.(H10. It lias jiaiil an extra casli dividend of 
.$7,200,000. This Is 1898. And in addition lias jiaid stock dividends amounting 
to $64,000,000, making a total of $2;{1.0(10,000 in dividends wliicli lias lieen paid 
on an actual casli investment of .$.32.001.2.38. 

“ Kven with its inflated capitalizafion, Hie stock of Hie Piillimin Co. i.s now 
selling at l."i5, and tlie assets of tlie conipaiiy were listed in 1!)1.3 in Hieir 
report to tlie Interslatc Coniinercc Coimnission at $I.'>0,704,0(K>. 

“Tlie coinpany lias no lioniled dclit, and tlie only claimants on tlic property 
of the conipaiiy are tlie stockliolders." 

Comml.ssionor Aishtox. 1 would like to a.sk yon if Hint stateirieiit covers liotli 
the mamifacturing and tlie opcratitlg companie.s, or Oo you know Hint? 

Mr. Bell, .ludging from tlie statement, I wouin tliiuk it covered both. 

Commissioner Aishto.v. Tliat it c'hvered liotli? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; its entire Cliieago bushies.s. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat Is all. ' 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; Hiaiil; you, Jlr. Bell. Y'ou may ho excused. 

Mr. Bell. May I make one statement? 

Chairman Wal.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. It was slated yesterday Hint an employee who did anything to 
Improve Hie service wils recognizeil. I will say that in my own experience 
I got up a ticket and submitted it to my superintendent, H. J. Clark, now In 
New Orleans, and he to|<l me he did not think iiiucli of it. I sent It through 
the mall to Mr. Jliddler, who was chief ticket agent, and they sent for me, 
and in tile presence of Jlr. Clements and Mr. Davenport I explained that ticket, 
and they only made one objection to It and that was they said It was not large 
enough. I said, “That is one of the things I want to oiercome; you can make 
the ticket a half a mile long If you wish.” The ticket was adopted and they 
not oven .said “Thank .vou.” For my part I never expected anything, but I 
would have been pleased if they had acknowledged the use of It, but they 
never said “ Thank you,” or acknowledged the use of it In any way. 
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Fnrthw. I will saj’ that many of the men who have bwn discharged that 
have been connected with our organization have found it very ditiicult to get 
employment since they were discharged. 

Commissioner Lensok. You mean in other lines or from tlie company? 

Mr. Bell. Any line, cspeciaily connected with transportation companies. 
Chairman AValsh. Tliat Is all; thank you, Mr. Bell. 

W. II. Burton; Is AV. H. Burton here? 

TESTEMONY OF MR. AVAITER AV. BURTON. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name. 

Mr. Bueton. AV'alter AV. Burton. 

Chairman AValsh. How old are you? 

Mr. Bhkton. Twenty-seven. 

Chairman AValsh. AVliere do you reside? 

Mr. Burton. 5009 AVabaah Avenue, Cliieago, Til. 

t^haiiTuan AA'alsh. How long have you lived in tlie city of Chicago? 

Mr. Burton. I was liorn and reared liere. 

Chairman AA'at.sh. Did you go to scliool here? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman AVai.sh. AVhat scliooling <lld you receive? 

Mr. Burton. A grammar-scliool cilucation. 

(iliairman AA'alsh. Did you graduate from tlie ward schools or go through 
the ward schools? 

Mr. ISURTON. I graduated from night seliool; I took tlie last grade in tlie 
liiglit scliool. 

Cliairnian AALvlsh. AA'hat is .your present occupation? 

Mr. Burton. I am a waiter at the I’aiiaiiia Cafe and Ilestaurant, at Tliirly- 
fiflli and State. 

Chairman AValsh. AVTiat time did you leave scliool? At what age did you 
leave school? 

Mr. Burton. About tlie age of 1.3 or 11. 

Cliairnian AVal.sh. Al'liat liusines.se.s have you Iieeii in since? 

Mr. Burton. AA'ell, liavo laid numerous positions since tlieii; tlie most im¬ 
portant was porter. Tlifit is aliout tlie longest position I lield since. 

Cliairmaii AValsh. You were a Pulliban porter, were you? 

Mr. Burton. Ye.?. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'lien did you enter the service of the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Buuto.n. I ilon't remenilier the e.viiet date; it was in JIarch, I gut's?. 
About six year.s ago this March. 

Cliairnian AA'ai.sh. About six years ago? 

Mr. Burton. Yes., 

Ciiairman AV.ai.sh. How long did you remain in tlie service? 

Mr. Burton. A little over four years. • 

Chairman AValsh. AVIiat was your tirsl run? 

Mr. Burton. My first regular run, I liel^eve, was to Denver, on tlie Rock 
I.sland. , 

Clmirman AValsh. AA'hat i.s tlie practice of tiio company witli reference to 
tlie assigniiieiit of porters wlien tliey iirst uegiiiV Do tliey assign lliem to any 
particular service or any particular Ijpe of car? 

Mr. Burton. Usually you are given a tourist car, in tlie district I en¬ 
tered in. ' 

Ciiairman AA'alsii. AA'hat salar.v is paid tourist-car porters?* 

Mr. Burton. I believe it is $32.50. 

Ciiairman AValsh. How mucli? 

Mr. BtTRTON. About $32..50; I would not say for sure. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. AA'hat is paid to tlie standard-car porters? 

Mr. Burton. Twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

('tiairman AA'at.sh. Twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you know wliy more is paid to the tourist-car porters— 
a greater salary—than to the standard-car porters? 

Mr. Burton. There Is a good deal more work ami you carry a poorer class 
of people and you don’t get ns much tips. 

Ciiairman AValsh. Did you run from Chicago to Denver on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific trains numbered 7 and 8? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Please state what that run was; that Is, give the time voa 
were required to teport for duty, the time of leaving Chicago, your hours ‘for 
sleeping, and the time of arrival, your lay-over In Denver, and the time you 
reported In Denver; give a description of the trip you made. 

Mr. Rt-htox. I was supposed to beat the yards before 7 o’clock In the morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Before 7 o’clock in the morning? 

Mr. Bt'rtom. Tes, sir; at the Klfty-flrst Street yards; to set up inv ear and 
have it in condition to receive passengers about half an hour before leaving 
time. , 

Chairman Walsh, What was the time of leaving? 

Mr. Bt-KTOV. As nciir its I remember, it was 9 or 0.30. We were on tile road 
one niglit. We left here at 9.30 and arrived at Denver the next afternoon 
iibout 2.30, I think it was. 

Chairman Walsh. What were your hours for sleep on that run? 

Mr. Biuton. As near ns I can remember, we slept one wav; that Is either 
going from Chicago to Denver or coming back from Denver'to Chicago. We 
were dtte to go to bed at 10.30 or 11 and were awake at 3; but quite often 
passengers oeeupylng berths In the car would wisli to stav awake until after 
tliat hour, and, of course. I wamld have to wait until they went to bed. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your arriving time in Denver? 

Mr. Bnriox. About 2..30 In the afternoon. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. What time did you leave here? 

Mr. Burton. I left here at 9.30 In the morning. 

Chairman W.m.sii. 9.30 one morning and got to Denver at 2.30 the next 
afternoon? 

Mr. Burton. About tliat; I am not very sure of that. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. What lay-over did you have In Denver? 

Mr. Burton. Until the following morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat time did you report for duty on tliat morning? 

Mr. Burton. About 7 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you leave Denver? 

Mr. Bi’rton. Atiout 9.,30. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Were the hours for sleeping the same? 

Mr. Burton. Ye.s; we .lust slept one way. If we slept en route to Denver, we 
did not sleep coming hack. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not understanil that; why did you not? 

Mr. Bt'rton. Tliere was one conductor to two cars, and lie relieved one man 
on one trip and relieved the other man coming back. There Is someone sup¬ 
posed to be on watch In the car all the time. 

t'liairman Walsh. Do I understand that coming back you did not get anv 
sleep at all? 

Mr. Burton. That i.s right. 

Cliairman Walsh. Over wliat period of time did that eStend? 

Mr. Burton. From 7 o’clock in the morning- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I understand. How long did vou run on 
that run? 

Mr. Burton. I gue.sa about three or four months, or something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that condition exist during the entire time you ran 
on it? 

Mr. Burton. Yes; that Is about the regular time of sleeping. 

Ciinlrinan Burton. What was the regular time you ran on that run? 

Mr. Burton. I don’t understand. 

Chairman Warsh. During what period did you have that run? 

Mr. Burton. I entered tlie service in March and it w'as about three months 
before I got the run—^before I went on to the run. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. That was during the early part of your service with the 
Pullman Co., was It? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you later run on Rock Island 5 and C, between Denver 
and Cliicago? 

Mr. Burton. Tes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you report at the yards? 

Mr. Burton. I reported at the yards at 5.30. 

Chairman Walsh. In the evening? 

Sir. Burton. Yes; p. m. 

Chairman Walsh. What time would the train leave? 

Mr. Burton. About 10.30 at niglit. 
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Chairman Walsh. Why \rere you requireil to report at,such an early Iiour 
prior to tlie time of the departure of the train? 

Mr. Bubton. Tlie car etjulpment was kept in the storeroom at the yards, and 
the storeroom closed between 5.30 and 6 o'clock, and all porters leaving at night 
were supposed to be there before the storeroom closed; if not, they could not 
go out. 

Chairman Walsh. Just give us all of the duties you were required to perform 
before your train left. 

Mr. Bukton. The ca* was to be set up; that is, put combs and brushes and 
water glasses—drinking glasses—and making down most of tlie beds, probably 
leaving open one or two sections, and keeping watih over the car until she 
backed up into the station that night, and seeing that everything was clean and 
cliecking up the linen and counting all of the equipment on the car and seeing 
that everything was in order. 

C'liairman Walsh. IIow may niglits were you on the road, on 5 and 6 between 
Denver and Chicago? 

Jlr. Bckton. That is a two-nlglit train. 

Ciiairman Walsh. A\ hnt time was given for sleep on that trip? 

Mr. Bueton. One out of the two nights. 

Ciiairman Walsh. 'Why did you get only one niglit? Did the same conditions 
obtain as obtained on the other run? 

Mr. Bukton. Yes; the conductor relieved one man each night. 

Ciiairman Walsh. How long did yon remain on that run? 

Mr. Burton. I don’t remember now exactly liow long it was; I guess about 
four or live months, or sometliing like lliat. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Did the same porter—would they run the aaiiie porter on 
that train continuously for weeks or months? 

Jlr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Ciiairman Walsh. How long a lay-over did you have in Cliicago? 

Mr. Burton. We arrived in Cliicago at T.-t") and left in tlie evening of the 
following da,vL 

Chairman AValsh. At 7.4.5 in the morning? 

Mr. Burton. Yes; a. m. 

Chairman AA^alsh. And left at ilie hour you liavo already Indicated of the 
following day? • 

Mr. Burton. Y’es. c 

Ciiairman AA’alsh. IIow long was your lay-over in Denver on tliat trip? 

Mr. Burton. AVe doubled rigid out tiie same day we arrived at 7.4o in the 
morning, and doubled out in the evening at 10.,30 p. m. 

Ciiairman Walsh. And it was on the niglit return trip that you were not 
allowed any hours for sleep at all? 

Mr. Bueton. There was two niglits eaeli way, and we slept one iilglit out of 
the two. • 

Ciiairman AA’alsh. Either coming or going? , 

Mr. Burton. Both coming and going. 

Chairman AValsh. AVliere did you sleep? 

Mr. Burton. AA'e had a 12-section standard car, and were due to sleep in the 
smoking room. If there is no lierth la tlie smoking room for the porter we 
occupy upper 1. • 

Chairman AValsh. On those runs did you always liave a berth ? 

Mr. Burton. Generally we had berMis. Of course, when tralBc is very heavy, 
and all the uppers and lowers are taken, there is no place for the porters to 
sleep, but that does not often happen, . 

Chairman AA'alsh. You say it does not often liappen; could you give us some 
idea of how frequently It does happen? 

Mr. Bueton. I never hud it happen to me very many times in my experience. 

Chairman AValsh. During the whole four y«nrs it did Ijappen three or four 
times, would you say? 

Mr. Burton. It happened about a dozen times to me in the four years I was 
running. 

Chairman AValsh. You were then required to sit up all night, were you? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'^hat was the rule In regard to polishing the shoes of 
the passengers? Is that something you can do or not do, or something you are 
required to do? 

Mr. Burton. It is something you are required to do; you are supposed to 
do that. It goes along with the other rules. 
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f'liairmim Walsh. Is there any itarticular i>hiec in tlie car where you are 
rtHinircd to take your station to do tliatV 

Mr. Burton. Xus, sir; on the camp stool at tlie smolving-room end o£ tlie 
aisle. 

Chairman Walsh. l>ld you run between Ciiicago and Lincoln on the Bock 
I.sland trains 13 and 14? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Chairman W'ai.sii. Please descrilie tliat run, giving the same details you have 
given us to the otlier run; wlmt time, for instance, did .' (ui leave Chicago? 

Mr, Burton. I left Chicago at 6.1 o, I think it was; 6 or 6.15, something like 
tlmt. 

Chairman Walsh. P. iu.? 

Mr. Burton. Yes; p. m. We were supposetl to he at the yards about 4 or 4.30 
In order to .step ui) before receiving time; we started to receive about half an 
hour before leaving time. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Ilow long did it take you to make the trip to Lincoln? 

Sir. BiniTO.N. We arrived at I.iiKHiln tlie next morning at 8 or 0 or 7.30, or 
.somewliere around there; I was not on that run very long,’ and I don't re¬ 
member the exact leaving or arriving time. 

Chairman Walsh. What hours did you have for sleeping on tlie way over 
there? 

Sir. Burton. I don’t remtmiber tluit very distinctly; it is one out of livo. I 
believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is that? 

Mr. Burton. One night oiit of two; it takes two to make the round trip, and 
I believe we slept one niglit out of tlie two. That run I. v as not on very long, 
and I don't rememher. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it clear enough iu your mind that you can give us the 
details of it, or would you prefer not to? 

Mr. Burton. I would not care to make a statement on that, because I am 
not sure. 

Chuirnian Walsh. Did you later run on the ('hicag.i & lOastern Illinois he- 
twi'en Chicago and ,St. Louis? 

Mr. Burto.n. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. How long did you run on that ro'd? 

Mr. Burton. Aliout two years. , 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat time did you ri'iiort on that nin'? 

Jlr. Burto.n. I reiiorted on that run at tlie yards at .n.Md. 

Chairman AValsh. AATiat time did your train go out? 

Mr. Burton. At 11.50. 

Chairman AA'ALSit. AVhat time did it arrive in St. I.ouis? 

Mr. Burton. It arrived in .St. Loui.s iit 7.4.) or 7.47, or sometliiiig like that, 
tlie following morning. •- 

Chairman AA'alsh. AATiat sleep did you get that night? 

Mr. Biuston. No sleep. 

Chairman AVai.sh. AATiy did you not get any sleeii? 

Mr. Burto.n. AA'e were not due to have any sleep on that run. 

Chairman AA’alsh. None at all? > 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Chairman AV’ai.sti. How long did you run on that run? 

Mr. Burton. About two years. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Did you run steadily on it? 

Mr. Burton. Y>s, .sir. 

Cliairman AA'alsh. How long did you lay over iu St. Louis? 

Mr. Burton. I laid over in St. Louis all that day until 5.30. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AA'hat time did you leave St. Louis? 

Mr. Burton. At 11.59 that night. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. AA’hat time did you report? 

Mr. Burton. AA'e were due to report before the storeroom closed, at about 
5.30. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA'hat time did that train arrive in Chicago? 

Mr.' Burton. About 7.4.5. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVhat time did you liave to sleep on tlie way back? 

Mr. Burton. No sleep at ail. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'liat relief, or time off, did you get while on that run? 

Mr. Burton. One night a week. 

Chairman AValsh. One niglit per week? 

Mr. Burton, Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. DUl you over run between Chieago and Cleveland on the 
Lake Shore road? 

Mr. Burto.v. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman W.vlsh. I wish you would deserihe the details of your .service on 
that road. 

Mr. Bueton. That is not very clear to me; I w.-is not on thiit run very long. 
That was sort of relief work over there. 1 swung between Toledo—between 
the Toledo run and the Cleveland run. 

Chairman Walsh. MJhat did you pay for your me.ils while you were run¬ 
ning on these various runs? 

Mr. Buhton. When we were refiuired to eat in the diuer, we paid half 
price. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximnle what it would cost vou for your 
meals for :i day on the diner where you p.iid half price? 

Mr. Burton. Well, they averaged about 30 cents a meal. 

Chairman Walsh. They averaged about 30 cents a meal? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir; if you were not very hungry; if you wanted In econo¬ 
mize you could get along on 30 cents a meal. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate about how much it cost vou a 
day. just as you ran, where you ate on the dining car? 

Mr. Burton. Well, between 00 cents and $1. 

Chairman Wafsh. Between 90 cents and ?! a day? 

; Mr. Burton. Yes. 

'■ Chairman Waush. Nofv, your pa.v. when you were running on a standard 
car, was $27.50 a month? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. we will lake that f. & K, I. work, where .vou nin 
for tw'o years; what would .vou say your ti)i.s would amount tp? 

Mr. Burton. Well, th.it v.aried quite a bit One week it woidd be pretty 
fair. 

Chairman Walsh. When you would cr.l! it “pretty f.iir." what would 
It be? 

Mr. Burton. Well, if I made on a round trip, which took two day.s to 
make —if I made about .$4 or .$4..50, 1 had a good trip. 

Chairman W.vr.sn. Ab*ut .$4 or $4.50, you would c.ill a preity good trip? 

Mr. Burto.n. Yes. r 

Chairnii*! Wai.sh. When it went down to what nii.clit be called a jioor trill, 
what would it be? 

Sir. Burton. I have made as low as .50 cents, that is one way. when traffic 
was light. 

Chairniau Waish. On that road, what would .vou call .vonr very he.st? 

Mr. Burto.v. The vcr.v best we averaged aliont $.j on the round tri|i. or 
$C, iiossihly. * 

Chairman Walsh. I'luriiig the time you ran uuon tliat road-are .voli ii 
married man? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Were you married whei? you word runnin,g on the Cliieago 
& Eastern Illinois? * 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. * 

Chairman Wai.sii. Have, von aii.v cliildr'cn? 

Mr. Burton. Xo. sir. * 

Chairman Wai.sii. Was tliere an.v time that yon wero rimning when .votir 
salary and tips were iii.suffleieut to live niion. • 

Mr. Burton. Weil, hy ecoiioinizing in tlie greatesi way wi‘ eoiild manage to 
got along. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you over receive a hoiuis of one month's extra salary 
for having a clear record? • a 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Why not; what was your experlenee? 

Mr. Burton. There was always some little troulde that arose, mostly on 
account of sleeping. I was caught slcHipiiig several times that I should uot 
have been sleeping. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Was that day or night? 

Mr. Burton. At night. 

Chairman AVai.sii. Now. there Is a book suspension. I believe, that deprives 
you of the bonus, that forfeits the bonus? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 
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Chairman Waish. Was that the offense for which you received book sus¬ 
pension, that caused you to lose the bonus? You say you did not get It once 
ill six years. 

Mr. Burton. Sleeping was one of the offenses; if they caught yon sleeping 
you got anywhere from 5 to 30 days, or something like that; besides, we were 
generally pulled off of the run and given a bad run, or probably run around 
extra for two or three months, or sent to the shops at Pullman, which only 
pays .$1 a day. We were sent to the shops for punishment for other offenses 
also; that is. the cars that needed repairs were sent there and w'e were sup¬ 
posed to stay on the car until It arrived at Pullman; it is sometimes a day 
and one-half or two days. 

Clialnnan Wat.sh. Wliat arc you compensated for? What are you paid for 
doing that? 

Mr. Ki rton. About .$1 a day. 

Chairman AVau.sh. About $1 a day? 

.Air. Bt^rton. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. In addition to your ."f27.50? 

Air. Burton. No, sir. 

Chairman AVai.stt. Well, how frequently did that occur? 

Air. Burton. AVell, I made about five trips to the shop. 

Cbairman Wai.sti. What other offenses were you given book suspensions for? 

Air. Burton. I do not recall any but sleciiing, I was given punishment for. 

Chairman AA’ausii. The record that you have to have, a clear record, is for 
the calendar year, from the first of one year to the first of the next year? 

Air. Burton. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How far did you ever run through a year with a clear 
record before yoiT bad a book suspension? 

Air. Et rton. I don’t remember that, either. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t remember that? 

Air. Burton. No; often we were given days and didn’t know anything about 
it. That is the reason I don’t know. 

Commissioner Aishton. .lust one or two questions, please. A'o'u say that you 
got a book suspension and were deprived of a bonus on account of sleeping? 

Air. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Atstiton. That was sleeping at ni.gbti'was it? 

Air. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Kvcry case was at night? 

Air. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Sleeping in the smoking room? 

Air. Burton. I was sleeping in section 1. 

Commissioner Aishton. You were sleeping in the section? 

Air. Burton. That was made down—made up, rather—Just sitting in a sent; 
1 was sitting in the seat with a blanket wrapped around me. At one time the 
steam was cut off; I had no steam at all, severe cold weather, and I took a 
blanket and wrapped it around me. 

Commissioner Aishton. AVere there jiassengers in the car at that time? 

Air. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. A conducfor, did he have knowledge of that at that 
time, that you were asleep? 

Air. Burton. I don’t believe I had a conductor on that time. AVe missed 
connections and they put us on behind a mail train. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is one of the cardinal offenses. Is it not, of the 
Pullman Co., to sleep at niglit and leave the car unguarded? 

Air. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. I believe that Is all. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Any questions. Air. Lennon? 

Commissioner LeAnon. No; I think not. 

Commissioner Oarbetson. To get to the hook suspensions, how many grounds 
are there for discharge? 

Air. Burton. I didn’t understand. 

Commissioner Carretson. Does he destroy himself when he gets so many 
brownies under the bonus system? 

Air, Burton. I couldn’t say, exactly. 

Commissioner Carretson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Commissioner Carretson. Is there any system of reduction by which you can 
wipe out brownies? 
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. Mr. Bukton. Yes: there Is, for the year. 

Commissioner Gasbetson. If you go a year without any, It takes so many off 
your record? 

Mr. Burton. If you receive five days during the year I think It takes six 
months clear record to work that off, something of that sort, six months to 
work five days off. I am not sure whether It Is six months or over, but some¬ 
thing like that. 

Coramlssloiior Garretson. Out of the portera you know, how many of them 
got the bonus of a month’s salary by having clear records, out of every hundred? 

Mr. Burton. I would say about one out of five. 

Commissioner Garretson. About five? 

Mr. Burton. One out of five. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, one out of five? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just one other question in regard to Hint Denver run 
that you were on on the Bock Island road. I understand you to say that you 
had a lay-over In Denver of 12 hours, about; that you got in in the morning 
and left that night? 

Mr. Burton. That was on the two-night run? 

t.'ommissioner Aishton. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. On the two-night run we arrived at 7.4.o In Ihe morning. I guess. 

Commissioner .Aishton. You had to be in tlie car at 5 o'clock in the atter- 
noon? 

Mr. Burton. About .'i-.SO or fi o’clock, before the storeroom closes. We are not 
supposed to leave the car until it backs in the station in the morning. 

Commissioner Aishton. So there was about a 10-hour lay-over In Denver? 

ilr. Bi'rton. Yes. 

Coramlssionor Aishton. Wlien you readied Cliicago, ns T understand It, you 
got a lay-over of 36 hours; tliat Is, you arrived here at 7.4.5 a. m. and left 
the next day following whatever time the train left? 

Jlr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. As a matter of fact, if that lay-over had been divided 
a mile more evenly, if you had had 24 hours In Denver and 24 hours here, it 
would not have been considered ns desirable a run to porters? In other word.s, 
the sleeping-car employees, as well as* the train employees, like to get all the 
la.v-over possible at their homes? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner AtsiiTON. And are willing to take quite a short lay-over away 
from the home terminal? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, in a way; yes, sir; for one reason that is. 

Commissioner Aisijton. And It reduces your expenses, of course? 

Mr. BtuiTON. Beduces your expense, and your sleep at the other end Is u.sually 
not so very comfortable. • 

Commissioner Aishton. No; bec.ause It is daylight sleep? 

Mr. Burton. Daylight sleoji and quite a bit of noise around, cleaning cars 
while we are sleeping In the ci^r. 

Commissioner Aishton. And if you ‘stip'ed there 24 hours you would get 
one full night’s sleep? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. ^ 

Commissioner Aishton. .And that would not be so desirable ns to get Ihe 
entire lay-over at the home terminal? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. * 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. 

Acting Chairman BAr.L.tRD. I want to ask you a question, Beferring once 
more to the collection of tips, this run from Chicago to Denver, was that con¬ 
sidered a good run? * * 

Mr. Burton. The one-night train was considered a good run. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. And that is considered the best becau.se j'ou get 
more tips? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Otherwise, the long run from here to Denver is 
considered a poor run, and the porters would rather not have runs of that 
character? 

Mr. Burton. I would rather have the one-night run. 

Acting Chairman B.vllard. If a porter got pretty good tips, would he some¬ 
times say to the conductor, “ I made a good run this time,” or “ I am pretty 
well nlen.sed on this run ”? 
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Mr. Burton. Well, as a usual tiling he would not say anything about it at all. 

Acting Chairman Ballabo. Does not'say much about It at all? 

Mr. Bubton. No. 

Acting Chairman B.\r.i.ABn. You started In as a porter when you were 20 
years old, as I understood you to say? 

Mr. BtmTON. About 21. 

Acting Chairman Bai.lahd. About 21. And you were with the company about 
four years? After you had been u lth the company two years you got married? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir; I have been married seven years, 

Acting Chairman B.allabd. You were marrl xl, then, when you went with the 
company? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. You were married before yon went with the 
company? 

Ml-. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. And since yon left the company about three years 
ago, how many different jKisitions have you been in? 

sir. Burton. Two. 

Acting Chairman Bat,lard. Just been in two places? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman r.Ai.LAKi). ,Viul .lou wore working for a restaurant? 

Mr. Burton. Y'es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Do llie restauranls pay larger wages than tlie 
Pullman Co. doe.s? 

Mr. Bl-rton. No. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Don’t pay as much? 

Mr. Burton. Oil, there is a better cliance to get tips. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Tliere is a better cliance to get tips? 

JMr. Bl-rton. Store tip.s. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Tlicn, it is customary for waiters of restaurants 
as well ns tlic I'ullman porters to rely largely on the tips? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Did you, when you w,irked' for the Pullman Co., 
did you belong to tlie union—the porters’ union, or anytiiing like that? 

Mr. Bxtrton. I was partially connecttvl with Mr. Bell. 

Acting Chairman B.u.lard. You were' w ith him in Iieliilng him organize a 
union among the portm-s. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Bali .vrd. And tinally you think you were discharged on that 
account ? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Acting Cliairman Bai.lard. Tliat was not the reason. 

Mr. Burton. I wasn't diseluirgetl, in fact. 1 know tliat was not the reason. I 
quit voluntarily. 

Comml.ssloner Ai.shton. He resigned. 

Acting Chairman Bai.lard. Are j;pu still In the porters' union? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. You arg not in that at all. 

Mr. Burton. No, .sir. 

Acting Cliairman Bali,.mid. Tliere was ,something said yesterday about tlie 
question of extra blankets in tlie ears, llach berth In the car Is provided wltli 
two blankets, and neither more nor le.s.s. 

Mr. Burton. Eficli bcrtli, eaeli single tierth, is provided with a blanket 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Do the porters liave any extra binnkbte? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir; they have what they call the porter’s blanket. 

Acting Chairman Ball.vrd. How many blankets would each porter be supplied 
with? 

Mr. Burton. It Is a doutile blanket 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Just one. 

Mr. Burton, Yes. 

Acting Chnirmaii Ballard. That is his ow-n, to be used by himself? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. No extra blankets for passengers besides the two 
that go with each berth? 

Mr. Burton. When a pa&senger wishes an extra blanket If tliere Is a vacant 
berth aiiyxvhere a porter may allow him to use the blanket from that berth. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. That is all. 
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Coramis-sloner Aishton. Mr. Burton, what proportion of Ihe meals, lake In 
your own case, what proportion of your meals would you eat In the tlinlii}; car 
between here and Denver—all of them, or would you get some out at the various 
lunch counters along the line of the railroad? 

Mr. liPBTON. Y'ou are not allowed to leave the oar that long to get anything 
from the lunch room. 

Commissioner Aishton. As a matter of fact, there Is some arrangement. Is 
there not—I have seen it In tiaveliiig over the countr.v—where porters do get 
meals from the lunch roTins and dining rooms along the line? 

Mr. Bukton. On some of the longer runs where the trains have a .schedule to 
stop, say, 20 minutes for the i)as.seugers to get out and eat at lunch rooms, then 
the porter may eat, but usually not. They do not stop at places long enough for 
you to eat. 

Commissioner Aishton. On this Chicago to Denver run, for example, on the 
Bock Island Railroad, if you happened along at I’coria, III.—I think they have a 
lunch room there, have tliey not? 

Mr. Buhton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Isn’t it customary for the lunch-room people and 
dining-room people to bring iiioals out to tlie porters? 

Mr. Biibton. No, sir; never heard of It. 

Commissioner Aishton. So tliat most of your meals ai-e taken in tlie <lining 
room. 

Mr. Bceton. Yes; except .some times In the—way late at night, along about 
11 or 12 o’clock, I have known iiorters lo Jump off at stations like that and got a 
I)ail of coffee. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all, thank you. 

C’liairinan W.ii.sii. Tliat is all. You may be excused. 

At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(.It 12.21 of this, Tuesday, April C, 1015, a recess was taken until 2 p. m. at 
the same place.) 

Ai'TEK KECISSS —2 I". It. 


Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. .Seawell in the room? 

TESILMONY OP ME. H. H. SEAWEU. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is yonr name, please? 

Sir. Seawell. II. H. Seawell, S-e-a-w-e-l-l. 

Chairman W’alsh. What is your present biisine.ss, Mr. Sleawell? 

Sir. Seawell. I am representing an eastern manufacturing ('oucern. 

Chairman Walsh. In Chicago? 

Sir. Se.\weli.. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been a Pullman conductor? 

Sir. Seawell. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman Wai.sh. When did you enter the service? 

Sir. Seawell. In July. 1909. 

Chairman Walsh. And wlien did you retire from the service? 

Sir. Seawell. Starch, 1912. , 

Clialrmau Walsh. Wlmt salary did you receive wlien you entered the service? 

Sir. Sbaweix. Seventy dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you left? 

Sir. Seawell. Eighty-five dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state briefly what road!^ you ran over, 
between what points, during your service with the company? 

Mr. Seawell. I ran over the C. & E. I. from Chicago to Jacksonville over 
the same road from Chicago to St. Louis; over the same road to Nashville, 
Tenn., and over tlio Pere Slarquette to TraversS City, SliclT.; the Kock Island 
to Denver; and over the Chicago Croat Western to Des Slolnes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, will you please take up the first road, beginning 
with the first, and give us your experience as to the time you reportetl for 
duty, the hours you were on duty', the time you had for rest, and these other 
details that you have heard us ask of the other witnesses? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, on the run between Chicago and Des Moines, the train 
left at 10.30; I reportetl for duty at 8 o’clock, and the train arrivetl In Des 
Moines Uie next day at 12.80. We left the same evening at 8.45 and arrived In 
Chicago at 9 o’clock the next morning. W’e were out that same night on the 
Pere Marquette from Chicago to Traverse City arrived In Traverse City the 
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next afternoon at 1 o’clock, leaving Traverse City the same day at 5, and 
arriving In Chicago the next morning at 6.50. We had—the lay^sver was from 
C.-IO until 10.20 the next night, or rather 8 o’clock, when we reportetl for duty. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hat was the next run? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, the next run was—In fact, I had several different runs. 
There was no particular run at that time; but the next run of any length of 
service was between Chicago and Jacksonville, Fla. That was a run that we 
reported for duty at 8 o’clock or 7.30- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). P. m.? * 

Mr. Seawell. 7.30 p. m., the train leaving at 9.15, or 9.20, rather, and arriv¬ 
ing at Jacksonville at 7.50 the second morning. We laid over in .Tiicksonvllle 
until that evening, reported for duty at 7.30, leaving at 8.20, and arrived at 
Chicago at 6.50 the second morning. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your total mileago iK>r month on that run, 
Mr. Seawell? 

Jlr. Seawell. I do not know. I can figure it very rapidly. [Witnes.s figures.] 
About 10,580 miles. 

Chairman Walsh. And during how long a period did you run over that line? 

5Ir. Seawell. I was on that line about a year and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your next line that you ran over for any 
extende<l period of time? 

Mr. Seawell. I had a run for probably four months between Chicago and 
St. Louis on the C. & B. I., leaving Chicago at 11.50 and arriving In St. I,ouis 
at 7.50 the next morning; leaving St. Louis the same evening and arriving In 
Chicago at, I think it was 6.30 or 6.50; I am not just exactly familiar with the 
exact time at this moment. The mileage on that, the average mileage per 
month, was 13,728 miles. We run six days a week and had a lay-over one 
night at home. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever figure out what your living expenses nere 
while you were on the road for the company? 

Mr. Seawell. Yes, sir; I have tried to keep them down to the minimum, and 
the lowest I could live on on the road would be .$30 per month. 

Chairman 'Wal.sh. Are you a married or single man? 

5Ir. Seawell. Jlarrie<l? 

Chairman IVai.sh. Were yon marrieil, during all the time yon were a con¬ 
ductor for the company? 

Mr. Seawell Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And where was your resilience? 

Mr. Seawell. I was living in 'Wooillawn on Sixty-tldrd Place, most of the 
time. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you any cldldren? 

Mr. Seawell Yes. « 

flliairman AValsh. How many? 

Mr. Seawell. Two. 

Chairman AValsh. You say it cost you .$.30 a month to live while upon the 
road. AA’liat was your total earnings? 

Jlr. Seawell Total earnings, the beginning of the service were $70; leaving 
the sei-vice, $85. » 

Chairman AA'alsh. Did you find your salary sufficient to support your family? 

Jlr. Seawell. AA’ell, not to support thorn in luxury, or anything of the sort; 
but,, of course, if a man had to live on Ills Income he had to be economical 
as possible In his living. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AVhat was the cause of your discharge from the com¬ 
pany—I understand you were discharged? 

Jlr. Seawell Yes, sir. Well, that I don’t know. 3’hc company never gives 
any reasons for discharging a ,rann. 

Chairman Walsh. Just send out a slip? 

Jlr. Seawell. Yes. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Is It customary for the men to know what they are dis¬ 
charged for? 

Jlr. Seawell No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Do they ever Inquire? 

Jlr. Seawei.l. Well, I did not, because I did not feel It worth while. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the discharges usually made for. If you know? 

Jlr. Seawell. Well, they have offenses for which they discharge men. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what are the offenses that are deemed grave enough 
to cause a man’s outright discharge In place of disciplining him? 
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Mr. SEAWEii. Well, dishonesty, insuhordlnntioii, and immorality, practically 
the three principal reasons. 

Ohairman IValsh. Do the conductors receive any tips from passengers? 

Mr. Seaweil. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any practice among the conductors, or have you 
observed any practice, by which they add to their earnings, as to their keep? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, I have talked with several conductors and a great many 
of them do not feel that it is any dishonest act to hold out seat sales suffi¬ 
cient to pay their expenses. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you say you have talked to many conductors that 
admitted that they- 

Mr. Seawell (interrupting). Admitted to me; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Took seat faros from the company? 

Jlr. Seawell. Admitted to me; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat is the supposition, if any, with respect to dis¬ 
charges for that practice? 

Sir. Seawell. I do not just exactly get tlie drift of the question? 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything by which it is indicated to the man 
that he Is charged with dishonesly wlien he is discharged? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, the company, I do not think, would discharge n man for 
the first offense. They usually send for him and take the matter up with 
him, and if he continues the practice, why, they usually discharge him for 
that offense. 

Chairman Walsh. So ll;at when a man is charged with what in ordinary 
parlance is called “ knocking down ” fares, it htis been tlie ca.se that they 
have sent for him and discussed the matter with him? 

Mr. Seawell. I have known it to be a fact; yes, sir. 

Chairman AVal.sh. In your opinion, does that practice exist to any very great 
extent in the Pullman-car service? 

Mr. Seawell. In my talk with a number of conductors lliat I have had, I 
think it does; yes. 

Clialrman Walsh. Docs that require the u.se of tlie porters as accomplices? 

IMr.. Seawell. Not always; no. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Weil, 1 do not understand; why should not the porter 
know that such a thing was done, If it was done? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, llicre are a good many wtiys, probably, that a conductor 
could do that without the porter being in connection with it. 

Chairman Walsh. In what ways, for instance? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, a imssenger ctin boartl a train at a given point, and he 
can leave his grips and elTects in one car and be seated in the observation car; 
the conductor does not necessarily htive to clieck him up in the car in which 
he leaves his grips - that is supposed to be the car he is checked tip In. 

Chairman Walsh. How long since you terminated yipur employment with this 
company? • 

Mr. Seawell. In March, 1912. 

Chairman WAi.sit. During the time you were with tlie company what would 
you say as to the feeling of the employees towtird the company'? Were they 
satisfied, as a rule, or dissatisfied? , 

Mr. Seawell. As a rule they were dissatisfied. 

Chairman WAr.6H. Of what did they complain? 

Mr. Seawell. Of their meager salaries and hours and working conditiqps. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have anything to do with any of the organizations 
that were gotten up on the road? 

Mr. Seawell. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you join in a petition at any time for an Increase in 
pay or change In working conditions? , 

Mr. Seawell. Yes, sir. * 

Chairman Walsh. How was that petition gotten up? 

Mr. Seawet.u Well, I can not give you the exact wording of it; the petition 
was rend yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, but what action was taken by the employees to get 
the petitions out and get them to the company? 

Sir, Seawell. The petition was left In the conductors’ rooms at different ter¬ 
minals or division points and the conductors slgne<l It, and I know, in the 
district I was working out of, we tried to get a delegation of two or three 
conductors to take It and present It to the district superintendent, but I don’t 
believe anyone had nerve enough, and so they mailed it In. 
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Cliaifnian Walsh. Was tUere any concerteil action among the employees to 
get up these petitions? 

Mr. Seawixi- Yes, sir; tiiey would talk about it. 

Clininuan Walsh. How wouid they get togetlier on It. Did they do It by 
correspondence or holding meetings or how? 

Mr. Seawe/.l. Tliese iwtitions were circuluted in each district. 

Chairman Walsh. Did eucli district have a representative, or how did they 
get into concert of action? 

Mr. Seawell. Tlicy simply left it lay on the table vhere the order books 
were. 

Cliuirman W.vlsh. "Was tliore an agreomont Ixdwoen a certain number of 
them tliat tliey should be laid on tlie table, a certain uumlKT of those iietltions? 

Mr. Seaweli. I don't know. 

Cliairnmn Wai..sh. If there was any siicli concert of action, were yon among 
those tiuit took sucli action? 

Mr. Seawell. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You never ladonged to an.v sucli organization? 

Mr. Seawell. No; the organization was starteil, I lielieve, just prior to my 
leaving the service. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any ai'peal to llie company as to tlie cau.se 
of your discharge? 

Mr. Seawell. No. 

Clmiriuan Walsh. Do you know of oilier conductors having done so? 

Mr. Seawell. Yc’S, air. 

Chairman Walsh. Did thi-y get .any rosnlt? 

Mr. Seawell. Yes, sir; I know of some tliat have bi'Cn reinstaleti. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Who took an appeal to higher ollieers and received a 
hearing and were reinstated? 

Mr. Seawell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But you did not see fit to do that? 

Mr. Seawet.l. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask yon a dnestion. 

Commissioner Balt.akd. Wlicn you spoke of this knocking down of fares 
and that the porter would not know of it, would tlie passenger know it the 
money he paid to tlie conductor was not turned into till; comirauy? Would the 
passenger know when a conductor lield oitt the money? 

Mr. Seawell. He probably would if he cared to consider tlie matter; if 
the conductor did not give him a clicck for it and lie tlioiiglit anytlilng of it, 
he would probably know. 

Commissioner Ballaiiu. Tlie conductor does give yon a little ciieek that be 
punches? 

Mr. Seawell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Bali.akii. And if the conduclnr iutciided to hold out tlie money 
the passenger paid him, lie v.oiild not give liim a check? 

Mr. Seawell. No, sir. 

Commissioner Bali ard. And lhe„passenger would know that tlie conductor 
was keeping the money? 

Mr. Seawell. Evidently; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Bali.aki). And lie miglit care or miglil not cure? 

Mr. Seawell. He miglit or miglit not. 

Commissioner BAi.LAKn. As 1 gathered from what you said, your expenses 
on tlie road were aiiout $30 a month; tliat included your meals and sometimes 
a suit or two extrVi? 

Mr. Seawell. No; that was .lust Iiare living expenses; you see, on long runs, 
say, for instance, between Cliicngo and .Tacksoiivllle, the conductor had to 
take nine meals away from home, bec.inse he was on the road two da.va, or 
three days practicallj—tliree daj''s iintl two nights; one day on the road going, 
one day in .lacksonvllle ,and one on the road returning to Chicago. 

Commissioner Ballard. And you charge a dollar a day for that In the ex¬ 
pense? 

Mr. SEAWEI.L. Well, it will <x>st yon $1 a day. 

Commissioner Ballard. On a .$75 salary tliat would leave .$45 for the man’s 
family to live and pay house rent and- 

Mr. Seawell (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Batxard. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Cbairuian Walsh. Commissioner ClaiTetsou would like to ask you a ques¬ 
tion. 
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Cotumlsslonor Gabbetbon. So coulil a Pullman conductor pinch anything 
bigger than a sent fare without collusion wltli the porter? . 

Mr. Sea WELL. No, sir; he could not. 

Commissioner Gabsetson. His remittances would have to equal tlie diugrani 
sheet and the porter’s berth checks? 

Mr. Sea WELL. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The only possible way, then, that ho could put 
it over the porter would be to report, of course, on a pass that he knew the 
number for and thought it was not in use that day? 

Mr. Sea WELL. He could do it that way; yes; but I don’t think he would 
take the chance; but on the other hand, tlie porter can put it over the con¬ 
ductor, and often doe.s. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How so? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, the passenger boarding a train late at night, and the 
conductor not checking up ids train tlie ne.\t morning, and the porter collect.s 
the money and falls to turn it over to the conductor. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But the porter could not do that if the conductor 
checked the people close, unless the passenger got off within the period of a 
couple or three hours? 

Mr. Seawell. No; not if the conductor checked his train closely: hut tliat is 
not always convenient to be done, especially a train arriving in the terminal 
early in the morning. 

Commissioner GAimErsoN. Well, the conductor is supposed to be asleep only 
from 2 or 3 o’clock- 

Mr. Seawbl^ (interrupting). Yes; 3 o'clock; and he rises at 7. 

Commissioner Gakbetso.n. The only way to make that trick successfully, 
the passenger would have to get on after he went to sleep and get oil' before 
lie w'oke up? 

Mr. Seawell. I'es, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a quo.stion? 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Seawell, you have been in a commercial hti.siness 
since March, 1912? 

Mr. Seaw'ei.l Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. So your knowledge of runs and lay-overs and eon- 
diUons of nms and conditions of employment in the I’ullnian service are more 
by liearsay tlmn by actual knowledge at the rireserit time? 

Mr. Seawell. I am .speaking of the time when I wa.s hi the service. 

ComtnLssioner Aishton. There have been changes of conditions from 1909 
to 1912? 

Mr. Seawell. Yes, sir. 

ComuilAsioner Aishton. Thank yon, llmt is all, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Bourlce. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN T. BOURNE. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Your name, please? 

Mr. Bohbke. John T. Bonrkol , 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is yoiir lu escnt oceupation? 

Mr. Boubke. I am employed at Uyi Northwestern Terminal in Chicago ns 
gateman. 

Chairman Wal.sh. As wlml? 

Mr. Boubke. Northweslerii Terminal in Chicago a.s gatemanT 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been lii the employ of the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. In what capacity? 

Mr. Boubke, I operated as a Pullman condm’tor. ' 

Chairman Walsh. When did you enter the service? 

Mr. Boubke. In October, 1908. 

Chairman Walsh. And when did you retire from the service? 

Mr. Boubke. August, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, while you were conductor, what runs did you have, 
please, Mr. Bourke? Pick out. If you can, runs upon which you were engaged 
for some little time. 

Mr.. Boiibke. Well, I have really only operated on three runs during the time 
I was in the service. One of those runs, and the llrst one after I had served 
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my time as extra, which took, I Imagine, to the best of my recollection, about 
two or two and a half months—I was placed then on a run on the North¬ 
western from Chicago to Rapids City. We left Chicago at 7.46 In the 
evening, arrived at Rapids City the second morning at 8 o’clock, or thereabouts; 
left the same evening at 8.16 and arrived in Chicago the second morning follow¬ 
ing around 7.50 or 8 o’clock; went out again the second night, laid over that 
day and that evening, and out again the next night, and reported at 5.30 or 0 
o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, follow out the runs that you had In the same way. If 
you please. 

Mr. Boubke. After I left that run—I was taken from that run and placed 
(in the Burlington 3 and 12 ns what is termed a relief run. It operates between 
Chicago and Lincoln, and between Chicago and Minneapolis. Burlington 5 and 
12 and Burlington 47 and 48. Burlington 5 and 12, or Burlington 6, leaves 
Chicago at 6 o’clock In the evening and arrives at Lincoln 10.10 the following 
morning; leaving Lincoln 4.15 of the afternoon of the same day, arrive In 
Chicago at 8.07 the following morning. Go out that same afternoon to Minne¬ 
apolis, reporting about 5 o’clock and leaving at 6.4.5, arrive at Minneapolis the 
following morning at 8 o’clock; leave Mlnneniiolls that same evening at 7.45, 
arrive in Chicago at 9 o’clock the following morning—four nights on the road— 
and then I laid off that day and that night until 5 o’clock the next day, when 
I report(‘d for Burlington 6. 

After I served on the relief run for some tinn?—I don’t recall for just how 
long—I was given the Chicago-Llncoln run and It was called my regular line. 
I reported on that lin(!—that was without making the trip to Minneapolis then. 
There was another relief man placed as I was doing and two conductors, 
myself and another. We operated the line between Chicago and Lincoln, I 
imagine, about a year or a year and a half. Finally they took me from that run 
and placed me in line lOO—that Is, Chicago to Denver, Burlington train No. 1, 
leaving Chicago at 5 o’clock In the evening—reporting to the yards about 4 
o’clock, leaving Chicago at 5 o'clock In the evening, arriving at Denver at 7.30 
the following evening. Laid over In Denver until 4.15 the following afternoon, 
arriving In Chicago at 9 o’clock the next night; lay over In Chicago that night, 
the next day, the next night, until 5 o'clock in the evening of the second day of 
my arrival; and that is the run I was operating on at the time I resigned my 
position. '* 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would go back over those runs, If you can, and 
give the hours of sleep while actually upon the road that the conductor and 
fiorter had? 

Mr. Boubke. On the Chicago to Rapids City run the porter retired—one car 
on the run, one sleeping car, that is, that went through to Raiiids City; one that 
cut off at Winona, If my memory s(‘rves me right—it was Rochester, pardon me— 
and the porter on the Rochester car went to bed the first night out of Chicago. 
The Iiorter on the Rapids City car remained up; he went to bed the second night 
at 10 o’cloci;; was called at 3. when I retiiasl; I sh>pt until 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Coming back from Rapids City the porter retired at 10 o'clock. 
There was a change of time at I’lerre, S. Dak.,, which very often threw either 
one of us o'ut of an hour's sleep., The change of time—I have forgotten 
now whether It Is an hour closer or an hour the other side of it; but any¬ 
how, I went to bed at Pierre, leaving Pierre at 2.50 in the morning—3 
o’clock, rather. We arrived there at 2.50 and left there at 3, and I slept until 
7 in'the morning. 

On the Lincoltt run, Chicago to Lincoln, the porter on the car—there were 
three cars operating on the line; one car was cut off at Omaha, the other two 
cars went on to I.incoln. The porter on the Omaha car remained up all night, 
and the porter on car 2, wtiich went to I.incoln, remained on watch all night, 
and the porter on car 1, whiclf went to Lincoln, retired at 10 o’clock—10.30, 
rather—and was up at 3, when I retired. I had to get up at 7 then. Slept from 
3 to 7. Coming back from Lincoln the porter on the Omaha car had to remain 
awake all night again, and the porter on car 2, who remained on watch the night 
previous going out, retired that night, while the porter on car 1 remained on 
watch. While the porter Is In bed the conductor is expect^ to stand watch In 
the car in which the porter Is asleep. 

On the Chicago to Denver run two cars went through from Chicago to 
Denver, and the porter on car 1 went to sleep, and the porter on car 2 remained 
on watch all night. Returning we had a car 3 which was taken from Denver 
to Omaha and cut off at Omaha. That porter went to sleep. The porters on 
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the other two cars remained on watch. Tlie conductor retired at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, and up at 7 in the morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you single or married? 

Mr. Boubke. I am married, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you married wlille you were in tlie service? 

Mr. Boltbke. 1 got married shortly before leaving the service—six montlis. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you in the service altogether? 

Mr. Boubke. Four years and ten months; from October, 1908, until August, 
1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever receive an extra month’s salary, paid ns a 
bonus for a clear record? 

Mr. Bottbke. Yes, sir; I did. 

Chairman Walsh. How many times? 

Mr. Boubke. I received it each time I was eligible to it. 

Chairman Walsh. How many years was that? 

Mr. Boubke. That would be four times. 

Chairman Walsh. What opportunities were there during the time you were 
on there; were there charges made at various times by inspectors and special 
agents against you? 

Mr. Boubke. There were a few of them; I wms called in and lntervlewe<l. 

Cliairman Walsh. What opportunity was given employees to explain tlie 
charges made against them by siiecial agents and inspectors? 

Mr. Boi-bke. Well, the opportunity was given at the time. They were 
notiHe<1. We Avould report into the conductors’ room, and our names would lie 
on a regular.paper for that purpose. We were to report into the ollice, or who-, 
ever it was that we were to report to, and we had a spotter’s report, for in¬ 
stance, against us, dating back possibly a month or possibly six weeks, a 
little too long to recall just what particular trip; have no way of knowing 
who the spotter would be; whether it would he a passenger’s report—It might 
sometimes be a passengers’ report. It was not always a spotter’s reiiort; it 
mlglit be an inspector’s report. The inspectors’ reports were always made 
quicker than the spotters’ reports, as was my case for the times I was called in 
on the spotter’s report. There were not many. I do not recall just how many 
times, but there were at least tlma* or four. And as a general rule I had a pretty 
fair report, but there vv'as always an “ if ” or “ but ” there that had to finish 
up the spotter’s report—in my estlmailon, in order to satisfy the companv that 
he has really done his work. Everything would be satisfactory, the porter’s 
work was satisfactory, or the linen and the clotlies of both conductors and 
porters were in satisfactory condition, but the porter putting his foot on a 
berth while shoving up an upper berth, a matter of that kind would always 
kill a report. I might not be In the car at the time. Perhaps the porter did it, 
and perhaps the porter did not do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Were those incidents which you say did not come to your 
notice until such a date that it was ditficult for yuu to figure out the trip, so 
tliut you could not make response to it? 

Mr. Bot'kke. The date of the trip was alymys given in this report; he would 
give the report about the trip, the time lie mn<le the report. 

Chairman Walsh. But you were not notified of that? 

Mr. Boubke. No, sir; not until later. 

Chairman Walsh. Until it was so late it was .sometimes difficult to figure out 
in .vour own mind just what the occurrences were? 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What salaries did you receive during flie time you were 
running? 

Mr. Boubke. I started in—I have been ti'ylng to recall it since they got to 
talking over the money and salary part yesterday, since yesterday, and I 
think w’hen I entered the service the condurtor starting* out was paid $4') a 
month; Increased after six months to $70 and after a year to $75. Then there 
was a raise in 1911, I think it was, where there was a $5 raise given. I am 
not sure about that. I am not positive whether I started out at $65 or at .$70, 
but I imagine from my figures, from the way I figure in my mind, I started in 
at $65 when I went in; I figured so it would bring me my salary wlien I was 
quitting at $85, eligible in two months longer to $90. 

Chairman Walsh. During the time you were running, Mr. Bourke, what did 
you observe, if anything, ns to the general feeling of the employees toward the 
company and its higher officials and ns to their satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
with wages and the conditions of their labor? 
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Mr. Bouhke. Well, you could hardly go Into the conductor’s room on any 
trip, off of II trip, or going out on n trip, tliiit there was not some discussion with 
reference to the working coiulitions, the salary paid, and it was always 
thought to he an opportunity to better those conditions by taking it up in the 
way of petition in an organization. That was talked about just prior to— 
the orgauizatlon was talkeii about just prior to my leaving the service. Pre¬ 
vious to tlmt time there was some—not all of the men, but some of them were 
dlssatlsliiHl aliout llie working conditions, the hours, and the rest; a good 
many were satisfied- , 

(Ihalrman Walsh. You say that was general or sporadic? 

Mr. I’ointKE. Why, I would say it was hard to say one way or the other, 
wlien you judge of all llie men according to what were in the district oflice. I 
never came in contact with many of those talks of that kind, or listening to It, 
only those who were in our own district. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you engaged in any efforts to organize among the 
employees? 

Mr. BoukKE. No. sir. 

Chairman W.vlsit. l>id you sign an.v petition at any time to the company 
asking for an increase in wages or change in working conditions? 

Mr. Itmrr.KE. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. M’liat was tlie occasion of that, and liow did you do it? 

Mr. BoraicE. The iietition would be hanging, as it was in our district, it 
would bo hanging up against the wall uiuler the relief notice—the notice of 
the relief runs—hung on a nail there, asking—the jictilion simply set forth, 
as you read .vesterday. That was pretty nearly the wording of tliree iietitions 
tlint I remember to have signed. I have seen the .same petition that I saw in 
our di.strict office, the iwtition I saw afterwards in Minneapolis, after it had 
served Its u.sefulness—no; I liavo this riwersed. I saw the ix'tltion in Minne¬ 
apolis, and signed it in Minneapolis, and later on I found the same petition 
hanging in the district office in Cliieago, or the conductor’s offii* in Clilcago; 
it was the same petition. 

Cliairman Walsh. Could you give us an idea as to the number of signatures 
that were on tlie petition, comparatively—that is, as to the total number of 
conductors? 

Mr. Bocrke. I should judge the polition, as near cis I can rcmonilier, it 
would hold about 4t) lines, and there moist have been at least tiiree or four 
pages at the titne that we were operating out of tlie Chicago western-district 
oflice. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did the nunilier of signatures stand in proportion to 
the number of employees, would you say? 

Mr. UouKKE. Why, I should say it oiigiit to stand at least Co to 71) per cent. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Did the petition entirely express your views and desires? 

Jlr. Boi'uke. It did; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did y(,|U sign it at the retiuest of any person else, or to 
yonr knowledge did any intiuence come from the outside or from the company, 
or was it the conductors themselves? 

Mr. Bot'RKE. No, sir; I signed it iif my own free will. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Anyone promoting it, that 'you knew? 

Mr. Bot’RKE. No, .sir. ' 

Chairman Walsh. M'liat would you say were your exrienses while on the 
road? * 

Mr, Bol'rke. I endeavored to curtail my expen.ses as much as I possibly could. 

I carried a lunch.a long time, provided myself with a thermos bottle, and in 
that way kept down considerable of my expense. I ate ns siiaringly as I could 
in the diner; that is, us far as riienls were concerned, going into them. I very 
seldom ate a meal in the diner wliile on the Chicago-Llncoln run. And on the 
Minneapolis run I dliln’t eat a meal going up on that run oftener than on the 
Lincoln run, because I had an opportunity at Mendota to supply myself with 
whatever I had not taken from home, while on the Denver run I found it a 
little harder to do that on account of the run being longer. I could supply 
my.self with enough—I used to leave Chicago, have a good dinner at home— 
leave Chicago and eat my lunch tlmt I had brought witli me to take the place 
of ray supper, and in the morning at Omaha get a cup of coffee and rolls and 
let it hold me until dinner time. Then I would eat my meals in the diner— 
eat my dinner in the diner. 

Chairman Wamh. Were you a resilient of the city of Chicago during all the 
time you were with the company? 
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Mr. Boubke. Until the last throe months that I was with the company. Then 
I lived in Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give the comniis.sion some Idea as to the living 
expenses of a man situated as you are, doing the work that you wex'e doing, 
who was manietl? Give u.s an idea of the rent, the groeei’y hill, elothiug for a 
couple, and the expenses on the road, living in an ordinary way that u con¬ 
ductor lives. 

Mr. Boubke. Well, for the last six monihs I was In the Pullman service I 
was married, and 1 endeavored then to cniiail my exia'iise the same as I had 
done previous to my becoming married. I can safely say that on the ran that 
I was on, from Chicago to ra-uver aral return—I had no ex|>ense at Denver out¬ 
side of my meals. I stopped at the Metropole Hotel there, winch gave me a 
room. 

Chairman Walsh. Pi-ee? 

Mr. Bouekis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Bight at that p<dnt, why did the Jlctropole gUvx you a 
room free? 

Mr. Boubke. Because I went to them and inquired. 

Chulrinaa Walsh. W'ell, I understiind they give it to all Pullman conductors 
free; Is that the idea? 

Mr. Boubke. This hotel didn't. 

Chairman W.vlsh. You have no siaaial arrangement with them—some stie- 
cial reason? 

Mr. Boubke. I was referred to them by a conductor who was on the run 
previous to me. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do they exi>ect any return for that courtesy? 

Mr. Boubke. They never Inquired for it; never asKeil me for it at all. 

Chairman Walsh. 11011, did they exix-ct any return for that courtesy? 

Mr. Boubke. They never inquired for it; they never asked me for it at all. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And the rtdes of the company forbade you to suggest to 
travelers their going to any particular hotel? 

Mr. Boubke. According to the rules; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that rule generally observed by the employees? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, 1 don’t know. I did not observe the rule altogether, for 
tlie simple reason that I knew wluu-e I was referring anyboily to; I knew what 
the Metropole Hotel was, because I stoppexl there, and knew it was as good 
a hotel as any in Denver, outside of the Brown Palace, and I could simpiy 
sen<l anybody there and not feel in the least .afraid they would not receive the 
proper sort of treatment. 

Chairman Wai.sh. So the hotel really extends the courtesy in the belief Unit 
the conductors will reciprocate, and, as a matter of fad. they do reciprocate? 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir; and if I was running a hotel I would be very pleu.sed 
to take that man. " 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if you will Just resume^where I interrupted you 
and see if you can give me Just what it cost to live? 

BIr. Boubke. 1 ligured that my expenses betwwn Chiengo and Denver, tak¬ 
ing in Denver all day vvdiile I was there—my meals in Denver and my meals 
I ate In the dining cars—I feel tt wouhl be around ifS or .?S.5U a round trip. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many trips per month? 

BIr. Boubke. Six trljis per moidh. That would bo around jno—or ratluu-, I 
would say, $20; I think $20 would probably cover it. I was paying $3S a 
month rent while in Chicago and that left me a balanee between —welh.iny 
grocery bill always came close to around .$20 and we tried to.eat as ecohomi- 
cally as we could. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that $•33 inelnde light and heat? 

BIr. Boubke. It did not Include light, hut did heat. 

Chairman Walsh. What did your light cost»vou? , 

BIr. Boubke. The light cost mo around .$2 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. How much? 

Mr. Boubke. About $2 a month—that Is, light and cooking by gas. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you carry Insurance? 

Mr. Boubke. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhnt sort of Insurnnee do you carry? 

Mr. Boubke. Fraternal Insurance. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent are you Insured? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, I am Insured In- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I mean In what amount? 

BIr. Boubke. Well, I am insured for about $2,500. 
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Cliainiian Walsh. Life or accident insurance? 

Mr. Bourke. I carr.v no accident insurance. 

Chairman Walsh. You carry no accident insurance? 

Mr. Bol’rke. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiat would your insurance cost you per month? 

Mr. Bourke. It would cost me about $50 a year. 

Chairman Wat.sh. About $1 per month? 

Mr. BotiRKE. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. l>id you pay dues to any rellgl6us organization or any¬ 
thing of tliat sort? 

Mr. Bourke. Well, I paid no dues of any kind. 

Cluiirman Walsh. M'eli, did you contribute for religious purposes? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. About how much per montli? 

Mr. Bourke. .Vt ccrtiiin times of tlie year a little more tlian at otliers—tliat 
is, such as tile season just passed. 

Chairman Walsh. How would it run by the year, would you say .$10 a year.? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes; say about $10 would be tlie average. 

Chairm.an Walsh. About a dollar a montli; and laundry, did you luive any 
bills for tliat? 

Mr. BotiRKE. I can not estimate that; I usually lot tliat go to my wife; I 
don't know about wlint it would be. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any worl; done by the laundry outside? 

Mr. Bourke. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever keep Iiouse? 

Mr. Bourke. Y>s, sir. 

('liairnian Walsh. But you did not keep lielp? 

5Ir. Bourke. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You were fortunate, both you and your wife, in having 
good health? 

Mr. Bourke. Y’es, sir; thank God. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did you ever go to the theaters or picture sliows? 

-Mr. Bourke. Very little; we did not liave any time to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. .\ny amusements of any kind, such as dances or anything 
of that sort? " 

Mr. Bourke. Y’es, sir; we wouhl usulllly take in any socials or card parties 
or things of that kind around tla- neighborhood—with ray mother and fatlier— 
In the place I was raised, around in tluit neighborhood. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any other property or source of income 
than your salary as a I’ullman conductor? 

Mr. Bourke. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. If my figures are correct—if I have computed it correctly 
and you have given the correct ligurcs—these expenses amount to $80 a month, 
and there is no clothing included. 

Mr. BotrRKE. I was fortunate enough to save up considerable before I got 
marrietl, ami I was very lucky to be able to hold considerable up to a short 
time ago. hut it is gradually commencing to dwindle down now. 

Chairman Walsh. Ko, after your marriage, 'your expenses for yourself and 
wife, your ordinary expenses without amusements, amount to $80 a month? 

Mr. Bourke. Pretty close to that. 

Chairman Walsh. And that only leaves $5 a month for clothing for both of 
you?. 

Mr. Bourke. T.'e were never able to save anything in Chicago and that Is why 
I moved out to Lake Bluff. 

Chairman Walsh. What rent did you have to pay at Lake Bluff? 

.Mr. Bourke. None, because I owned the place. I am living back now In 
Chicago. We have- left there,'but arc going back this spring for that same 
reason, because we have not been able to put a cent aside. 

Chairman Walsh. How Is it with the conductors generally who are on the 
Pullmans; do they own property outside, or how do they make ends meet, If 
they have the same general expenses that you have? Do you know; do you 
hear it discussed? 

-Mr. Bourke. No, sir; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you leave the service or were you discharged from 
the service? 

Mr. Bourke. I resigned from the service, owing to a little trouble which was 
the direct result of my resigning. It came up shortly before I dld resign. 
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Cbairman Wai-sh. Did it have to do with the discipline of the company or the 
conduct of the company toward its men? 

Mr. Boubke. No, sir; It did not—that is, the real, direct result of my leaving 
did—yea. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, it was on account of the way that you felt that 
the men generally were treated? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, my particular case, Mr. Chairman, would not call for- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Is it true that you resigned from the com¬ 
pany because action was taken in a matter that affected you, that you thought 
reflected upon your own manhood and that they would not stand up for? 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. As briefly as you can, please, detail the circumstances. 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir. Leaving Denver on May 24, 1913, the train conductor 
and myself repaired through the train to take up the regular tickets, as we had 
always done, or as we did all the time out of Denver. When we arrived at 
section 9 in car 2 a lady that I should imagine would be around 35 or 40 
years old, accompanied by a young lady around about 18 or 19 years of age, 
were sitting in section 9 in car number 2. The train tickets—transportation, 
rather—called for Denver to Omaha and the sleeping-car ticket called for 
Denver to Lincoln, which rate is $3, and the transportation called for Denver 
to Omaha, which rate in the sleeping car would be $3.50, showing a shortage 
of 50 cents on the difference in the two points, Lincoln to Omaha. The train 
arrived at Lincoln at 5.15 In the morning and passengers that did not go beyond 
Lincoln were expected to be called to get out of the car at Lincoln, according 
to the ruling. If they were going to Omaha they should have bought a ticket 
for $3.50. I Inquired if she wished to be called at Lincoln, and she said, “No, 
sir; I don’t.” I said, “You only bought your ticket to Lincoln.” And she said, 
“ ’That is all the ticket agent could sell mo,” notwithstanding the fact that he 
had sold seven or eight other passengers in the car tickets from Denver to 
Omaha. I told her that unless she paid the 50 cents difference between Lincoln 
and Omaha she would be called at 4.30 or a quarter to 6, in order to leave the 
car at 5.15, the time we were due at Lincoln and at which time her berth was 
supposed to expire, 'lids she refused to do and said she would straighten out 
matters with the porter, and I told the lady I was the one to straighten the 
matter out with, and I'^would have to have it done before she retired. The 
woman absolutely refused to pay me-oO cents, and I refused to continue the 
conversation with her any longer and gave the porter his call card to call her 
iit 4.30. 

When we got to Fort Morgan, about an hour's run out of Denver, leaving 
Denver at 4.15 and arriving at Port Morgan at about 5.15, at that point the 
Chicago train passed the train coming from Denver. As a general rule, we 
w'ould exchange papers. The conductor leaving Chicago the night previous 
would bring the papers of the night previous, and I would have the Denver 
I apers to throw to him, and he w'ould give me theA)hicago papers. I was on 
No. 6, and while waiting for No. 1 to pass me and get those papers I had the 
vestibule open. It was one of the new stee( cars with a high platform, and I 
w'us waiting outside for the other car to pass with my arm outside to get the 
papers, usually tied with a rope, and catch them. 

The same young lady that was with the*elderly lady, or the woman 35 or 40 
years old, came out and stood in the vestibule and asked me if I was acquainted 
with so and so, running out of Ornana—five or six conductors whose names I 
can not now recall, but their names are on the statement I made the day lifter 
I returned to Chicago. She asked me if I knew those conductors, two or three 
of whom I did know on account of running from Lincoln to Omaha a few years 
before that. The others I did not know. The conversation continued with ref¬ 
erence to those conductors for a few minutes, and soon the train passed, and I 
got my papers and went into the room in the <!hr and sat down and road some 
of my papers and did part of my work. I had a full car, and all berths were 
taken. All but one room was the only space open. After I got through looking 
over the papers, sketching through, the young lady and the other lady I imagine 
had gone to the diner or observation car—I don’t know where, but that is where 
I imagine they had gone to. But I always had, since I first went into the Pull¬ 
man service, a feeling of not wanting to sit in a section which had been sold or 
occupied, and that is one thing that I carried out from the time I first got into 
a little trouble on account of it Where a space is sold or occupied I never sit 
down to do my work in that section, simply because of a comb or a hat pin 
that was lost on one of the Rapids City trips, and a lady made the remark the 
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following morning: “ The conductor sat here doing his work.” For tliat reason 
I never after that sat In n section and did my work where the space was soUL 
If I had no vacant space in the berth section through the car, I would repair to 
a room, and the company extended the privilege of leaving the door open wlien 
we wei-e unable to find other space to do our work, as I did In this case. 

After a short time—I can not recall how long; it was still daylight—I went 
into the compartment to do my work in there—to write up my diagram of three 
loaded cars. When I went into the compartment I sat, as near as I can explain, 
this way. The window is in tliat direction [indicating], and my equipment case 
comes here [indicating], and I sat on this side of the compartment [indicating]. 
There Is a similar seat directly or)posite, and the door of the compartment enter¬ 
ing in is on the aisle outside and to my back. The next time I saw the young 
lady my attention was called to her as she was standing at the door with a 
remark about Pullman conductors she knew and putting her hand against the 
jamb of the door in that manner [indicating]. I occasionally turned and talked 
to her and continued to do my work, at tlie same time remaining as I was, witli 
my back to the door. Finally she came in and sat on the arm rest of the seat 
opposite me—not In the seat proper, but on tlie arm rest of llie seat. Some¬ 
thing drew my attention to tiie door being closed. Witctlier I noticed it out of 
the corner of my eye or some sound attracted my attention to it, I can not 
recall, but the minute I realized tliat the door was closed I spoke to the young 
lady and said: “Did you close that door, lady?” And she said: “No; I did 
not.” I said: “This Is not a very nii-e tiling to be in here with you.” Slie 
said: “ I told my friend I was coming to talk to you.” That is tlie first time I 
knew that the woman with her was not the girl’s mother. I immediately got 
up and opened the door, and as I opened the dtair the other wmman was standing 
outside the door, and she remarked to me: “ Wliat are you doing with this girl 
in this room?” The young lady said: “He is not doing anything to me; you 
mind your owm business,” or words to that effect. I do not recall the exact 
words, but it was something similar to that. It is in my statement, and any¬ 
thing that Is not word for word now is as near as I can possibly remember it 
after two years’ time. 

The young lady had not been in the room from the time that I turned and 
saw her when she resumed the conversation with reference to the Pulluiaii con¬ 
ductors with whom she and the other lady were acquainted—from the time I 
turned and saw her hand against the Jaihb of the door until I opened the door 
fully five minutes had not elapsed; at least I am going—that Is a large esti¬ 
mate, I think, as near ns my memory recalls—five minutes. I don’t think—it 
was not more than five minutes anyhow. The moment I realized how things 
were. It was a rather embarras-sing position; but I never did think for a second 
what It might culminate in at all. If I had I would liave stood right there and 
demanded a further explanation at the time; but as it was it was a rather em¬ 
barrassing position for both me and the young Isidy to be placed In. There were 
no other witnesses outside of the door: that Is, the woman was alone out there. 
I went back Into the observation car sort of bewildered; did not know Just what 
to do. My work was still unconifileted, because I had left right In the middle of 
my work and I came back into the'ear, and when I came back into the car the 
young lady and the other lady were sitting in tlie section, and when I stepped 
up to them to speak to them she, the older woman, said she did not care to talk 
to me. And so after that I thought it all over during the night; the young lady 
went to bed, and she, the older woman, went through the train back and forth 
a godd many times, and the young lady went to bed early and she, the other 
woman, retired, I should Judge, around half past 10 or 11 o’clock. Well, In 
order to get a chance to talk to the woman and make further and better ex¬ 
planation of conditions In the morning I told the porter to allow them to con- 
tlnne on to Omaha, so I would Imve an opiiortunity after she slept It over that 
Slight— I thought pro'oably she vtould not be so excited and probably would be 
able to give me a hearing and allow me to make an explanation. So I saw her 
In the morning. We carried them on to Omaha, and I asked her If she would 
not kindly listen to a little explanation. I can not recall, as I say, some of the 
things that appeared In my statement at the time, but the woman retaliated 
with a remark that was anything but what should come from a lady, and I saw 
there was no use to talk the matter over, and let It go; and she got off at 
Omaha. 

A good many of the passengers got off at I.lncoln and some of the rest at 
Omaha, and there were a few of tlie passengere continued on to Chicago and 
we picked up more. When I got to Chicago that night I had my expectations— 
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the woman said she was going to report me, and so I had my expectations of 
what were to happen. And when I got to Chicago that night I was told to 
report to the district superintendent in the morning. When 1 got down town 
In the morning I made out a statement of what had occurred, In the district 
superintendent’s office, and he referred me to the general office. I went over 
there and saw Mr. Williams, Mr. J. A. Davis’s assistant. I then made a state¬ 
ment of the facts as they were clear In my mind at that time, ami, if I remember 
right, swore to it, or at least It was sworn to and was taken down in shorthand. 
From that time until tb^ee or four days later, when the papers preferring the 
charges came from Omaha, I heard nolhiug more. Mr. Waite kindly arrauge<l 
to keep me working all the time. I was sent up in the fishing country, on a 
North Western Railroad train, and was kei)t out of town, and when I got to 
Chicago the first night, having In my mind, I repaired home that evening and 
told my wife and told my father and mother Just what had hap|)ened—w'eiit 
through the whole thing with them and had nothing to hold back. I did not 
feel I was guilty—knew I was not guilty, and felt 1 had nothing to hold back 
from them. 

They gent me up through the fishing country, up on tlie North Western, for 
a few days, and when I returned I went over to the office and the charges 
were read to me. Well, from the time the charges were read to mo until I 
left the Pullman service, possibly three or four months after, I was practically 
a physical wreck, because the charges were preposterous. They wei-e cliarges 
that if I was guilty of the charges, Instead of being here I ouglit to be in Jail. 
Under the conditions that I was placed at that time I want to show you where 
a man would be foolish, wliere I would be foolish, to take the dellberiite chance 
of those charges being proclaimed, and If they are here I hope they will be 
read. It was Just two weeks previous to that time that nn or<ler was posted 
In our bulletin book In Chicago—the Chicago western district office—asking for 
applicants for the position of instructor. 'I’lint would be a position off the 
road. That was something that I wanted. I applied and turned in my aiipUca- 
tion to Mr. Waite, and he sent it over to the general office. I was cidhsl In a 
few days afterwards to the general office and was told that they were sorry 
that they could not give me the position; that my record merited It, but another 
man from the Illinois Central office had a little better record on account of 
being longer In the service, and lie was awarded the position; but that they 
would hold my application on file and 'at the first opportunitv give me a posi¬ 
tion more desirable than what I had at that time. Along with that fact I am 
only six months married and had then coming wlint I liave at home rigid now— 
a little fellow 17 months old. That fact—tho.se two facts together—wltli the 
fact that the woman tried to ride short of paying for her full fare, and agiiiii 
a girt with a woman at least 35 or 40 years old wliom I did not know, hut was 
the girl’s own mother, that I would go to work after almost five years of service 
and good record and take this girl into a room not l.'i feet from where her 
mother (as I supposed she was) was sitting and detain her as the charges 
claim for 45 minutes against her will and mistreat her, but at the same time 
the woman said She was positively sure that, I did not aluisc the girl's lionor 
be<»use I was not with her long enough. Now, those charges were made and 
were read to me. I was not given tlie chm-ges to read. I never Inquired for 
the passengers’ names and addresses until the matter was given plentj' of time 
and due consideration by the Pullman Co. 

The last time that I went to the Pmlman Co. for a further answer and for 
the names and addresses of the parties making tlie charges I went to Mr. 
AVllllams’s office, where I had gone previoas to that, and he seelhetl to be taking 
care of the matter. They were ail very nice to me—very pleasant and cordial 
at all times. He then told me to see Mr, C. A. Davis—Mr. Charley Davis, head 
of the legal department, was handling the correspondence, and, in fact, han¬ 
dling the whole matter. I rejiaired to Mr. Chnifiey Davis’s silfice, was recelveil 
very cordially, and was told to sit down and asked what my pleasure was. I 
am getting a little ahead of my story. I was held off my regular run for two 
months and ran all around different places and was kept working all the time, 
and, as I say, they treated me very nicely in that respect. I was out on runs 
very near every night, got very little relief, but I was on short runs and satisfied 
to be working, giving them all the opportunity and plenty of time possible, 
and finally, when I was placed back on my run after making a special trip to 
Yellowstone Park with the Chicago Athletic Association, being gone 11 days, 
I returned and was placed back on my run, and I made five trips on my run. 
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Then- I felt I was dtie to find ont something about who the parties were, 
what the result of the investigations was—not for my own self—^but for those 
dependent on me, my father, mother, and my wife, all respectable, and I had 
been raised respectably. I went to Mr. Charley Davis, and I asked Charley 
Davis for the names and addresses of the parties making the charges; told 
him that I had not Inquired, was not interested enough to ask It until I knew 
what the outcome of the charges would be. He .says, “ Why, what Is the matter 
with you. Yon have got your Job back, ain’t you? ” “ Yes; I have,” I said. 
“ Well, what business have you got to look after the Pxllman business? Those 
matters are purely all Pullmans. You can’t have anything at all to do with 
them, and you can not get the names and addresses. Anyhow, the flies were 
all put away and the matter cleared up, and what good will it do you anyway.” 
Jlnd I said, “ Why, I am so nervous I can hardly work.” I was in a nervous 
condition, .so much so that I could not feel that I could do my work properly, 
and, of course, I told him all that and explained everything to him. I said, 
“ I am nervous ”; and he said, “ For a man -who has been In the Pullman ser-vlce 
the length of time, five years, that you have your skin ought to be so thick 
now that a matter of that kind ought not to get under it.” Well, that gave me 
a decision on what to do. I felt that If the Pullman offaial was to tell me that 
my skin, after five years’ service, was so thick that a matter of that kind per¬ 
taining to my Immorality could not get under it, I thought It was high time for 
me to get away from It. So I repaired over to the district office, and It was 
there I wrote out my resignation, and If It Is your pleasure, gentlemen, I will 
read It to you—a copy of It which I hold. 

Chairman Walsh. What is it, Mr. Bourke, you have to read? 

Commissioner Lennon. His resignation. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead and read It. 

Mr. BoLTfKE (reading); “Mr. W. H. Waite, district superintendent. Dear 
Sir: I hereby wish to tem'er my resignation as conductor In your district 
and for the I^llman Co. My reasons for doing so have arisen out of my recent 
trouble. The position taken by the company in taking me off my 0., B. & Q. 
trains. Nos. 1 and 6, has caused considerable unfavorable remarks and com¬ 
ments regarding my character. .\nd while as an eihployee It may be wrong 
for me to criticize the methorls of the company in the matter, I can not but feel 
that In over two months’ time, as I am unable to find' out or get any Informa¬ 
tion regariling the Investigations, that ‘there is a doubt as to ray guilt or in¬ 
nocence. I feel that I am entitlerl to know the names and addresses of the 
parties who maile these charges and I can not secure them. I confess that I 
can not do my work on the cars with ray former spirit, and have the continual 
fear of something else going wrong. I am deeply grateful for the many kind¬ 
nesses and good will shown me at all times by you and the office force In 
general. Your earnest endeavors in this particular matter, in my interest, can 
never be forgotten, and I trust I leave you with a good will for me.” 

That resignation was tta-ned in after I had held my conference with Mr. 
Davis. They were short of men at the time at the Chicago western district, 
and I had secured a position with Mr. Morgan. If I was not able to get the 
situation that I wanted I had Inquired of Mr. Hill, the station master of the 
North Western—assistant station master, rather, who had been acquainted 
with me for some time—If he w’ould speak to Mr. Morgan and see what chance 
I liad. .\s I came down that morning ^ fully felt the Pullman Co. would not 
give me the names and addresses, for the simple reason that I had not been 
given an opportunity to read the charges. They had read the charges to me 
instead of giving me an opportunity to read those reports and the charges 
myself. Anyhow, the position was arranged for me at the S. & N. W. Terminal. 
When I told Mr. Waite I was going to wmrk for Mr. Morgan at the North 
Western Terminal, Mr. Waite asked if I would speak to Mr. Morgan and ask 
him if he would Dht hold the'" position another week for me so as to make 
another trip, on account of the Knights Templar conclave meetings In Denver,- 
the Pullman Co., the Chicago western district, was short of men at that time. 
Mr. Morgan kindly consented to do so and held that position open for me. 
He received a good recommend from Mr. Waite for me. I returned off of that 
trip and I went to Mr. Waite and my resignation was turned in then after 
being written seven days. 

Chairman Walsh. What -was the date of .vour resignation? 

Mr. Boubke. The date of my resignation was August 7, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 want to go back just a moment, Mr. Bourke. What did 
you pay for your uniform? 

Mr, Bourke. I do not recall. I think It was $22. 
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Chairman Wamh. Did you have a summer uniform and a winter uniform? 

Mr. Boubke. No, sir; I just had the one uniform. 

Chairman Walsh. One uniform; and you wore it both winter and summer? 

Mr. Boubke. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did your uniforms last yon? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, usually a year, If good care was taken of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the company furnish sleeping accommodations for you 
at the terminals on any of the runs you ran on? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, at Rapids City—no, sir; I slept In the car at Rapids City. 
The car was cleaned and left in the yard, and I slept in the car there at Rapids 
City. In Minneapolis I slept In the car. I understand now, though, that there 
are sleeping quarters there; In fact, the last time I was In Minneapolis on a 
I’ullman run I slept at the Nlcollette Hotel—a room furnished for tlie conduc¬ 
tors—furnished by the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe the sleeping accommodations which were 
furnished at other points? 

Mr. Boubke. Weil, at Denver—they liad six or seven IkhIs in Denver. That 
room is In a room adjacent to the ca.shier’s room, or to tlie district office. Then, 
it i.s on a corrltlor and It is a very noisy place. I never slept tliere; only once 
one evening, and that was on account of llie convention in Denver and I was not 
aide to get my regular room at the hotel. 

Cliairmnn Wal.sh. Have you observed any of the other places? 

Mr. Boubke. I have not been in any of tlie otlier places to speak of. I cotdd 
not make an observation, Mr. Walsh. 

CItairman Walsh. Commissioner Aisliton would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just one question. 

Jlr. Boubke. Yes. 

Commissioner AiSH-roN. When the officers of tlie Pullman Co. declined to 
furnish you with the names of tlie parties to this occurrence that vou have 
recited- 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton (continuing). Did you linve nny knowledge ns to 
wliether any suit had been brought against tlie I’uliinan people? 

Mr. Boubke. No, sir; not at that time. 

Commissioner Aishton^ You did not ? 

Mr. Boubke. No, sir; not at that time. I did not finlsli iiiy story with refer¬ 
ence to that at that time. 

Commissioner Aishton. You found out later tiiat a suit had been lirought. 
did you? 

Mr. Boubke. That a suit lind been brouglit; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was not tliat tlie reason- 

Mr. Boubke. Well, ju.st a minute, please. 

Commissioner Aishton (continuing). For not giving tliose names? 

Jlr. Boubke. Just a minute; beg pardon. Tlie clitlrges did cail tor a suit of 
$10,000; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And, in your opinion, knowing as you do now why 
tliey refused to give you those ijames, would you not feel tliey were justilied In 
doing that? , 

Jir. Boubke. I do not, Jlr. .\isliton, for tliis reason; They told me afterwards 
that wlien—I found that I could not gi^ tlio naiiios and addresses of the parties, 
and I felt that It was just ns necessary for me to have their names nnd^ ad- 
dr(>ssos, wlien I was innocent, ns I feel I am, and know I am, and God knows I 
am, as it was for them to have niy name. I applied for reinstatement after¬ 
wards to the Pnllman service just before I was out a year, thinking I would get 
tiack and be able to get my niglits back, if 1 could. Jly object In tliat, for that 
particular reason, was that wlien I found that I was iinalile to get tlie names 
and addresses from the Pullman Co., that if I was aide to secure a run through 
Omaha, I would be able to secure the names and addresses from other parties 
tliat were probably acquainted, had seen tlie papers and charges; and when 1 
reported to the company and asked to he reinstated, I inquired to see Mr. Davis, 
and I was shoivn in and saw Mr. Williaiiia, and he cordially askcvl me to sit 
down. Then he asked me If I w'as prepareil to pay the $500 that they paid this 
womiin. When those charges wore rend to me tlie young lady’s name was not 
read, but the charge was read ns coming from the woman; and It was so ex¬ 
plained to me. It was the woman who made tills charge. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Bourke, I understood you In the fore part of 
your testimony to say that you had worked four years, was It, for the I^ill- 
man Co.? 

38810°-S. Doc. 415.64-1—vol 10-38 
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Mr. Bourkb. Four years and 10 nxHiths. 

Commissioner Aishton. Four years you had drawn a bonus on account of 
haring a clear record? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes, sir; four years. 

Commissioner Aishton. And that during that period there had been six or 
seven so-called spotters’ reports made that' either yourself or the porter were 
concerned In? 

Mr. Bourkb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Akshton. On your run? • 

Mr. Bourkb. Yes. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. In either one of those c.use.s was the charge—was the 
report read to you? 

Mr. Bourkb. Y'e.s. 

Commissioner Aishton. And you were told what was in it? 

Mr. Bourkb. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And you had an opportunity at that time and did 
make such explanation as was ni'cessary? 

Mr. Bourkb. I'es; I wTote a statement each time. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tho.se explanations were satisfactory to the ollicers 
of the Pullman Co. and no discipline re.sulted? 

Mr. Bourkb. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Am I to understand no dlselpliiie resulteil? 

Mr. Bourkb. Pardon me; yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. No discipline resulted? 

Mr. Bourkb. I receiveil no reprimand. 

Commissioner Aishton. Any reprimand or discipline? 

Mr. Bourkb. Tlie only reprimand that I Iiad ever received in my four and a 
half years’ service was when Mr. Davis, the last time I had occasion to talk to 
him, told me that I had gotten five days after aliout three W'ceks in the service. 
Tliat was tlie result of a car tliat liocamo frozen up at Rochester, Minn. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was not due, liowevcr, to any so-called spotter’s 
report? 

Mr. Bourkb. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And your experience in tliat direction is not different 
from that of other I’ullman conductors, sp far as you know. Is it? 

Mr. Boi.tikb. No, sir. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. In otiier words, tliey linve an opportunity to explain 
complaints that are made against them? 

Mr. Bourkb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat is all; thank you. 

Chairman W.\i.sh. Tliat is all, thank you, Mr. Bourke. 

Jfr. Crenshaw. 

testimony of kb. THOMAS A. CBENSHAVI. 

Chairman Waush. What is you- name, please? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Ttiomas .A. CVensiinw. 

Clialrraan Walsh. Wliere do you 'Ive? 

Mr. Cbekshaw. St. Txiuis, Mo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you. lived in St. Louis? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Twenty-throe years. 

Chairman Waish. Are you working for tlie 1‘nllmnn Co.? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Crenshaw. As a porter. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been working for the Pullman Co.? 
Mr. Cr^shaw. ttwenty-three years the 27th da.v of this month. 

Chairman Waesh. Where did you come from before you came to St. Louis? 
Mr. Crenshaw. Athens, Ala. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you employed in St. Ixnils or In the Sooth? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I was employed In St. Ixiuls. 

Chairman Walsh. In St. Louis? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you been engaged in any other oecupntion before you 
came to St. Louis? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I was In the private employment of MaJ. R C. Gonlon. 
Chairman Walsh. MaJ. Gordon? 
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Mr. Cbensbaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what cnpacitj ? 

Mr. Grbiishaw. As a porter. 

Chairman Walsh. For his house or dwelling? 

Mr. Cbshshaw. At his dwelling. 

Cbairioan Walsh. At his dwelling? 

Mr. Cbenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I suppose you have had many runs for tlie I’ullman Co. 
during those years, ha/e you? 

Mr. Ceenshaw. No t I have not had a great many. 

Cliairman Walsh. Give me all the runs you have had. I thought maybe on 
account of the extent of your service, it being so long, that it might be difficult 
for you to tell; but if you can, begin at the beginning and tell tlie runs that you 
liave had. 

Mr. Crknshaw. Well, I ran about possibly IS monllis or maybe a little bit 
longer on the Frisco out of St. Louis. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas that wiien you started? 

Mr. Ckkhshaw. That is when I first started. And from that time until 
now I am on tlie run now tliat tliey put me on vvlien I got off tlie Frisco. I 
have been on tliat run very near 20 years. 

Cliairman AValsh. AVhat run is tliat? 

Mr. Chenshaw. From St. Louis to Snvauua, III. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Wliat is tlie distance? 

Mr. Cbenshaw. Three hundred and twenty-1 Iiree miles. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'hat road Is it on? 

Mr. Cre.nshaw. The C., If. & Q. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would de.scribe the way jmu run, what time 
your train leaves—you have iieard it described here by tliese otiier witnesses—■ 
wliat time your train leaves, what time yon would go to the station to get 
your train ready, how much sleep you have, how much leisure, and all about it? 

Mr. Cbenshaw. The train leaves at 8.10 .at night. I am reuuired to bo 
down there an liour before the train leaves, but I usually go earlier than that, 
Imt that is of my own aci-ord. Of course sometimes a car will be too hot, and 
I want to get it cooled off—tliat kind of thing comes in. And I go down there 
Just possibly an hour and a lialf befpre I am due out. A man can go down 
tliere and arrange Ids car in 20 niimitcs if lie knows how to do it and just 
wliat tlipy want to do. I am there in time and get the car ready for reception 
of pnss*'ngers, wliicli is 7.20, and I leave Uiore at 8.10; make the car down 
ordinarily by 9.30, and when I have gotten the car made down I can go to 
bed just as soon as I want to after my car is riiado down. Sometimes it differs 
on account of the piisseugers, sometimes they do not go to betl as early as at 
Olliers; but usually I got to bed arouml 10 o’clock. 

Cliairiiiun AValsh. Around 10 o’clock? 

Mr. Cbenshaw. Yes, sir. And soiiiotimes earlfer. but usually around 10 
o’clock. The car gets to Itock Island nt 7.20 In the raornlng—Uock Island, 
III. There you will discharge ahmit all tbe passengers you get, and It lays 
there from 7.30 until 11 ,.30, so. that you usually, there I get two and a half or 
three hours shH-p. It then goes on to SiiAunna, III. AA’o get there at 1.20 and 
leave there at 4.4.A and come on back to St. Louis with the same amount of 
sleep. I got 36 hours in St. Ijiuis every trip. 

Chairman AA'alsh. And you have run on that road how long now? , 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have been on thei’e slime the World’s Fair.clostnl in Chicago. 

Chairman AValsh. What salary do you receive now? 

Mr. Crenshaw. The salary I receive now Is $42 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tust state what salaries yon have received from time to 
time, what you received first, and when it wa.'k raised. ^ 

Mr. Cbenshaw. Those dates I could not give you; I do not know them. 

Chairman Wal.«»h. .Tnst approximate it; say the first couple of years you 
made so much and the first five? 

Mr. Crenshaw. AA’'hen I first began ■ to run I think the salary was !f2."i. 
Later- 

Chairman AValsh. How Is that? 

Mr. Cbenshaw. Wlien I first began to run I think tlve salary was $2f>. 
Later they raised It. When they raised it, I don’t know, because I have kept 
uu accurate account of that and It has been several years ago. 

And the car that I am on gets up to Savanna at 1,29, donbles out, so that 
I get all my leisure In St. Louis. I do not get much time on the road and 
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prefer to have it nil In St. Louis where I live. I get 30 hours there every trip, 
and I am gone 36 hours. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to get about your salary first, If I could. 
Now, It has been testified here that the pay for a porter on a standard car. If 
I recall It, was $27.50 per month, and that there Is an Increase of 10 per cent 
In case a man buns for 15 years, and that would make It $28.25 a month. Now, 
have you had more than one Increase. 

Mr. Crenshaw. No- 

Chairman Walsh. You started at $25? ' 

Mr. Crenshaw. You possibly got the gist of the matter wrong. That 15- 
yenr proposition is this: Every man that Is 15 years In the service gets 5 per 
cent of his salary, whatever that salary Is, he gets 5 per cent of it every year. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, every year? 

Mr. Crenshaw. If he is In the service 15 years, whatever his salary Is, he 
gets 5 per cent of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, each year? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Each year 5 per cent of his annual salary. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. Now, then, you have had such additions made to 
yours that you now get how much a month? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I get $42 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Forty-two dollars? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would tell us, on the ordinary runs, what do 
you receive in the wa.v of tips? 

Mr. Crenshaw. That depends very largely on the man that Is on the ear. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Crenshaw. And in the manner and in the way he gives service and in 
the manner he renders it. One man wlio would go on my run possible would 
starve to death. That depends very largely on the man that is on the car. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what does that depend, the service? 

Mr. Crenshaw. It depends upon service absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, we will take your individual case slms' you 
are hero; tell us what you make? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I make $75 a month. , 

Chairman Walsh. Do you? And the tjps? 

Mr. Crenshaw. In tips. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, In tips? 

Mr. Crenshaw. In tips. 

Chairman Walsh. And you get $42 salary? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you make $100 a month? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I make that on an average. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes. sir. '• 

Chairman Walsh. Any family? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have got a wife and four children at iiome; two married. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou have raised your childi;en? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is the youngest child? 

Mr. Crenshaw'. The youngest child is 6 , years old. 

Chtlirman Walsh. Have you some property? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have no property; no—not in St. I.ouis. 

Chairman Walsh. It has taken what you have earned to maintain yourself 
and family? 

Mr. Crenshaw. To maintain myself and family and educale my cliildrcn. 

Chairman Walsh. And educate your children? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yds. 

Chairman Walsh. You have fared that way in tips along pretty well during 
the time? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have had tips enough to take care of me and my family 
ever since I began to work. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made something over $100 a month ever since 
you started? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Oh, not ever since I started I didn't do that, but since they 
found out who I was I have been making that. 

(ntairman Walsh. So, for how many years have you made $100 a month? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have made $100 a month for 18 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you lived frugally? 
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Mr. Cbenshaw. No ; I have not. I have taken good care of my family and 
my mother. 

Chairman Waish. Have you had your mother with you? 

Mr. Crenshaw. No; she does not live with me, but I take care of her. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you have two children married? 

Mr. Cbenshaw. I have two children married. 

Chairman Walsh. How old are the other two? 

Mr. Cbenshaw. I have got a boy 17 In high school, one l-l In high school, a 
girl 11 years old In grammar school, and the baby boy at home. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had one conductor to run with you usually? 

Mr. Cbenshaw. I have had one conductor for more than 11 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he make each trip with you? 

Jlr. Crenshaw. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What hours does he have for his rest? 

Mr. Crenshaw. On the nm that he Is on now ho Is on duty all night. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a married man? 

Mr. Cbenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. With a family? 

Mr. Crenshaw. He has got a wife; he has not got children. 

Chairman Walsh. Where does he live? 

Mr. Crenshaw. In St. Louis. 

Chairman W’^alsh. What salary does he get? 

Mr. Crenshaw. He gets .$9.5 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. I interrupted you. You were talking about the 
time he took for his rest. 

Mr. Crenshaw. Y’es; he Is on duty all night, and he relievos us both ways. 
He is on that run from choice; he prefers that run. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they want him to have some other run? 

Mr. Crenshaw. They have, offered to give him a run to Denver. I do not 
know what the choice is. I could not tell you that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other porter that runs opposite to you on that 
run? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long has he been with the company? 

Mr. Crenshaw. He has been with t^ie company longer than I have. I don’t 
know how long. 

Chairman IYai.sh. Now, you stated that the. amount of your compensalion, 
tlie amount of the compensation depended a great deal on the man that per¬ 
formed the service; on the porter himself. 

Air. Crenshaw. Y'e.s, sir; that is the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is the porter that runs opposite to you an old man 

Mr. Crenshaw. Y’es. sir. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). On the run. * 

Air. Crenshaw. Y’es. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything as to what he earns? 

Air. Crenshaw. He Is here himself. 

Chairman Walsh. He is here himself. • 

Air. Crenshaw. Y'es. 

Chairman WALsit. Commissioner Ikgllard would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Ball,\rd. Y'ou say you have no property in St. I.ouis. 

Air. Crenshaw. No, sir. , 

Commissioner Ballard. Have yon property anywhere else? 

Air. Cbenshaw. I have some in Birmingham. Ala. 

Ojmmi.ssloner Ballard. Tiiat yoii have saved up your money and bought since 
you have been with the Pullman Co.? • ^ 

Air. Crenshaw. No, I did not. I have not bought any proiierty since I have 
been with the Pullman Co. 

ODinmissloner Ballard. But you have some property In Birmingham, Ala.? 

Air. Crenshaw. Y’es, sir 

Commissioner Aishton. Air. Crenshaw, this run that you are on Is not counted 
as a particularly good run with you only so far as the lay-over is concerned. 

Air. Crenshaw. The run is not unusually good, except the lay-over. It is a 
fairly good run on the whole, and the class of wealthy people, they are sons and 
daughters of lumbermen who have made tbelr money along the river there, 
and if you get acquainted with those people, treat them right, handle them 
right, wait on them right, why, they don’t forget you. 
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Commissioner BAttAED. The principal advantage In that long ran is, as runs 
go, the 30-hour lay-over at St. Louis and the short lay-over at the other entl. 
Mr. Gbenshaw. The short lay-over at the otlier.end; that Is it. 

Chairman Walsh. Cotniuissioner Garretson ashs me to ask whether that is a 
straight sleeper or buffet? 

Mr. Cbknshaw. That is a straight sleeper. 

Chairman Walsh! That Is all; tliank you. You may be excused. 

Mr. Sylvester. 

( 

TESTIXONY OF KB. 0. H. STL7ESIEB. 

Chairman Walsh. MTuit is your name? 

Mr. Syi.vesteb. G. H. Sylvester. 

Cliairraan Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Sylvestee. New York City. 

f!halrman Walsh. And you are employed by the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Sylvester. Pullman porter. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been a porter? 

Mr. Syivestee. Twenty years. 

Chairman Walsh. For the I’ullman Co. 

Mr; Sylvester. Twenty years. 

Chairman Walsh. AVIiat road are you running on at tlie present time? 

Mr. Sa'Lvester. Lake Slioi'o & .Alicliig.m Southern. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been running on that road? 

Mr. Sylvester. Eighteen years. 

Chairman Walsh-. And prior to that time where did you run? 

Mr. Sylvester. I was running all over, as all exti-a porters do. 

Chairman Walsh. AVell, you liave been running on this same road, on this 
same run. for the past 18 years? 

Mr. Sylvester. I ran on tlie road for IS years on the Twentieth Century. 
It will be 18 years tlie l.ltli of tlii.s .Tune coniiug, over since the train lias been ou. 
Chairman W.u,sh. Wliat is your siil.iry? 

Mr, Sylvester. Twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents a month. 

Chairman Walsh. I would just like (b get an understanding, if I can; you 
have been runniiig for 20 years? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How does it happen your pay has not been increased? 

Mr. Sylvester. It depends upon the run some. It you run lu charge you 
get more monev; if you nm in charge. For instance, we have a conductor 
with us all tlie way. If I was running in cliarge at any distance I would get $42. 

Clmirman Walsh. You lieard the cxiilaimtiou that tlie last witness made 
about It, didn’t you? • 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Or could you, hear from where you were? 

Mr. Sylvester. I could hear liim distinctly; yes, sir. 

Chairman IYalsh. Tliat is a fact,, that tliey start a porter at $25 a montli. 
and after he has been in service 3.5 years they increase 5 per cent per year? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir ; I beg pardoiE. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceetl. That was all I was going to .say. 
mK Sylvester. I stiirteil at $20. I started with the Wagner Co., and then 
after about five 'years tlie Pullman taken us over, and then we remained at 
$20 a month for a long time, and then was raised $3, and then we got 10 per 
cent raise, which made $27..50, and when you are In the company 15 years you 
get 5 per cent of your actual earnings. 

Chairman Walsh*. Added to fhe- 

Mr. Sylvester. Added to your- 

Chairman W'alsh (continuing). Salary each year? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And wlien do you get that; monthly? 

Mr. Sylvester. Oh, no; you do not get it monthly. It is given to you in a 
check at the end of the year. 

Chairman W'alsh. Your salary at the present time l.s $27..'50? 

Mr. Sylvester. Twenty-seven doiturs amt fifty cents from the Pnllmaa. 
Chairman Walsh. And what Is the check at the end of the year? 

Mr. Sylvester. That is a bonus, the 5 per cent check. 
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Chairman Walsh. Tes. 

Mr. Sylvesteb. And ray 5 per cent this year was $15.75. 

Chairman Walsh. Fifteen dollars and seventy-flve cents? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Fifteen dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you receive through tlie source of tii)s, would 
you .say, per month? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Seventy-five or eiglitj’' dollars. 

Cliairman Walsh. Seventy-five or eighty dollars? 

Mr. Rylvestee. Ye;. 

Chairman Walsh. Added to $27.50? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. And $15.75. 

Chairman Walsh. And tlic bonus of about? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Twenty-seven dollar.s and fifty cents. 

Cliairman Walsh. About $125 a month? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Any otlier compensation? 

Mr. Syi,vestkb. Sick benefits. If I am sick I got $6.3.7 a weoli from the rull- 
man Co. 

Cliairman Walsit. How mnch? 

Mr. Sylvester. From the Pullman Co., $6.,7.7; get my full wages; if I am 
sick I get paid. 

Cliairmiin Walsh. Do yon pay anytlitng for the sick benefit? 

Mr. Sylvester. No, sir; It is given to me by tlie Pullman Co. 

Chairmmi Walsh. Aiiiirosimntely wliat would you earn per mouth? 

Mr. .Sylvester. One Iiundred and twenty dollars. 

Ciiairnian Walsh. Oh, $120 a month? 

Mr. Svi.vE.sTEii. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are yon a married man? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. i'cs. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. A family? 

Mr. Sylvester. No, sir; no family. 

CIminiiau Walsh. Wliere do you live? 

Mr. Syi.vesteu. Tliat is, my location in New York? 

Ciminiinn Walsh. You live in New Yoi'k? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. YesI live in New Y’ork. 

Cliairman Walsh. In the city? 

Mr. Sylvester. In tlie city; yes, sir. 

Ciiiiirmnn Walsh. Do you own property? 

Jlr. Sylvester. No; I do not; not in tlie city. I own some down in Jersey, 
wliere 1 was born. 

Chairman W'alsh. Did you piircha.se that property? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Since 1 emiie with the I’liIInian Co.? No. sir. 

Cliiiiriimn Walsh. Have you any acciuuulatiou from your salary and tips as 
a I’ulliiiiin porfer? • 

Mr. Sylvester. .Tii.st a little; yes, sir. 

Clmlrniaii Wai.sh. Tliat is, by way of saving? 

Mr. Sylvester. By way of saving. 

Chalrniiin Walsh. Cash? * 

Mr. Sylvester. If 1 haven't more. It7s my fault, .sir, because I have made 
more. 

Chairman Walsh. What rent do foil pay in New York? 

Mr. Sylvester. I pay $20, steam-heated flat. 

Chuinnaii Walsh. Wliat does It cost to live wliile on the iRiad? 

Mr. Sylvester. It costs me alKiut $25 a month. 

C7»oIrmaii Walsh. How are your uieuls clmrged for on the road, that you eat 
in the dining cars? 

Mr. Sylvester. I do not eat In the dining ctir coming out from New York, be¬ 
cause we leave on tlie 2.15. and I get breakfast and have lunch with me, and 
we have tlie advantage; the dining-car people are very nice, and If I have a 
lunch with me I can take it in to them, and they will worm it up for me, and in 
that way I do not take the meal with me; but if we eat a meal from the dining 
car we get it for half price. 

Ciiairnian Walsh. About what does the meat cost you at half price in the 
dining car? 

Mr. Sylvester. At half price in the dining car, from 10 to 45 cents, depending 
upon how hungry you are. 
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Chairman Wamh. How many meals do you take In the dining cart 

Jlr. Syi.vestek. Take one if we eat coming to Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. One what? 

■Mr. Syi.vesteb. One meal coming this way; coffee In the morning before you 
get here, because you see It would be so long before we got breakfast; and then 
going hack we get lunch on the dining car. 

Clmlrnian Walsh. Now, I wish you would describe your trip on this road; 
that Is, what time you go to the station to get ready to leave, and what time you 
leave, and the amount of sleep you get, the lay-over at ^ach end? 

Mr. Sylvester. We report for this run in particular at 12 o’clock. We leave 
at 2.1."—halt past 12, and we arrive in Chicago the next morning at 9.-15, with 
no sleep. 

Chairman Walsh. With what? 

Mr. Sylvester. No sleep. You ain’t .suppo.sed to get any sleep. 

Chairman Walsh. What time does the conductor have to sleep? 

Mr. Sylvester. He changes off with the Rostou man. I think lie goes about 
at 3 o’clock and gets up at 7, and then, you see. we get In here at 9.45, and we do 
not report the next day until 10.30 on the trip back. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten-thirty In the morning? 

Sir. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And then going back? 

Sir. Sylve,steb. No sleep. 

Chairman Walsh. What time do you report? 

Mr. Syi-vester. Hero? Ten-thirty. 

Chairman Walsh. Tcn-lhirty? 

Mr. Sylvester. We leave at 12.40. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat time do you arrive in New York? 

Sir. Sylvester Nine-forty. 

Clmlrnian Walsh. And how long do you lay over? 

Mr. Sylvester. AVe lay over from 9.40 until the following day at 12.30. 

Chairman AValsh. Approximately the same for each change? 

Mr. Sylvester. A'es. AA'e have the same time on. 

Chairman AYalsh. One night on the road you have, ami then a day off? 

Mr. Sy'lvester. Yes, sir. , 

Chairman AA’alsh. That would be practically the same as a night watchman 
working the entire night and sleeping in the daytime? 

Mr. Sylvester. They sleep In daytime. Don’t let them tell you they ilon't 
sleep a little at night, too, either. 

Chairman AA’alsh. They do sleep? 

Mr. Sylvester. Oh, yes; they do. Indeed, If any porter or conductor tolls you 
that they run a thousand miles and don’t get any sleep, he is mixed, l)ecause he 
is tolling you an untruth. 

Chairman AA’ALsir. Have you ever been reported for being asleep? 

Mr. Sylvester. No, sir. 'I'liere is another mistake that they make—getting 
caught. Tliey know the truth. 

Chairman AA'alsh. They know? . 

Mr. Sylvester. Tliey know’ you sli'ep. Every s,uperiuteudent liere knows you 
.sleep, but he don’t want you to get caught. 

Chairman AVal.sh. Does that apply to conductors, too? 

Mr. Sylvester. Just the same; yes. t 

Chgirmun AA'alsh. So that, as a matter of fact, tlic rules provide a suspension 
for that- 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir; they do. 

Chairman Walsii. Hut the general Information is. among the employees. Is 
that everybody docs it, and If they don't get caught—It is only an offense 
when they are caught? „ 

Mr. Sylvester. Thitt Is the ouly offense, getting caught. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the custom with resiiect to inspecting the cars 
and the conduct of the men on the road? 

Mr. Sylvester. Well, I have always, since I have been on the road, after I 
went In the service, found out what—expected every time I came out of a 
terminal, I believed that I had a spotter on and consequently I have never had 
any trouble. I am always figuring for him. 

Chairman Walsh. Always what? 

Mr. Sylvester. I am always figuring; I think he Is on every time I take 
a car. 

Chali-man Walsh. When do you take these little naps you speak of? 
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Mr. SYI.VESTTCE. He can't get to me then. 

Cliairmuii Wai,sh. How do you work that out? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. He Is In bed. 

Chairman Walsh. When do you get that sleep? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Oh. nap otf between stations. 

Chairman Walsh. How Is that'? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Oh. nap off lietweeu stations, get naps or watching your car. 
You don't deliberately take a pillow and blanket and go to bed. or anything 
like that, but you are bound to be nodding a little, sir. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Have you been up before the Inspectors for any violations 
of the rules in the past years? 

Mr. .Sylvesteb. I have not. sir. I ha\e not been- 

Chairman Walsh. Have you for the past two or three years? 

Mr. .siYLVESTEE. 7 have not been before the inspectoi-s In ir> vears for a 
violation of anything that anionnted to anylhing. 

Chairman Walsh. When you were charged with a violation of the rules, 
have you an oriportunlty to iiresent your side of the case to the company 
and have they heard it? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. I have: yes. sir. 

Chairman AVai.sh. .And how did it resnit in your <Mses? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. I generally was vindicated. 

Chairniau Wai.sii. Commissioner O'Connell would like to ask sr>nie (juestlona 

Commissioner tt'CoNNELL. Mi-. Sylvester. 

Mr. SvLVE.STEn. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Sn|)j)osing there was to be a law jiasseil in various 
States through which the Twentieth Century Limited passed, between New 
A’ork and Chicago, prohibiting the giving of tips so that your income would 
be cut down to $i;7..n0 tier monlb with the jk-i- cent bonus that you get, 
would you still continue to be a I’nllman I'orter? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. 7 would not. sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. Then you would continue to be a imrter simply 
because of the contriimtlons made to you by the public? 

Mr. Sylvester. A'es. 

Commls.sloner O'CoNNtjU,. And your e.-irnings are three times greater than 
that Jiaid yon by the company its a salary? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Yes. '' 

Commissioner O'Comnell. So that the pnlilic are really contributing lo your 
living as a porter? 

Mr. Sylvester. Well, they are in a way. and they fairly understand it that 
va.v. too. sir. 

Comndssioner O'CoNnei.l. 7f you were iiroliiliited from t.-iking tliis. If your 
Salary was .$27..'>0 a month, you would not cmilinue lo be a iiorter? 

Mr. Sylve.steb. 7 would not. for you couldn't live on it. 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. AVhat do yon think wTiuld be necessary for the 
men if their salary was limited to !f27..''iO a month, and there was no other 
.source of Income than by voluntary contrlUition. or otherwise, what do you 
think wouhl be necessary for tbem to do to improve tlieir conditions? 

Mr. Sylvester. ,\sk the I’ullman Co. to sive ns living wages. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Supitose they would not do it? 

Mr. Sylvester. Then there would be*no ixirlers on the cars. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Su|ipose there was a possibility of the men getting 
together and organizing and agreeing that they woulil slot) york If the eom- 
ptiny did not give them a living wage? 

Mr. SYLVEftTER. No; 1 don't think it would bo necessary for them to get 
together to nitike that agreement, becau.se they would generally go on for them¬ 
selves—what I mean, you wouldn't ha\(' to hat*? tin ttgreenjent. because a man 
could not live and keep ti resiieclablo home and be honest, ft wouldn’t he safe 
lo get on a ear with over $2 in your tioeket if you had to work that way. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever been approached In the matter of 
Joining an organization? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. I have not. I was approached over in Chicago at the time 
it startetl. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you sign any? 

Mr. Sylvester. I did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You did not Indicate your desire to Join any 
organization ? 

Mr. Sylvester. No, sir. 
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Commissioner O’CoNNELr.. Toti were satisflcd because of the lucome you 
were securing from the public? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Yes. And the thing did not look Just right to me. I did 
not seem to know the people that were in behind tlUs, Inaugurated It I did 
not know anything about tliem. There was nobody that had taken It up In 
our district; that is, in the New York district there. It seemed to be all 
western men, and we were not acquainted with them, and did not thoroughly 
understand It. 

Commissioner O'Connem,. la there some fraternal 'organization among tl»e 
porters of the country? 

Mr. SYLVE.STEK. Oh, yes; not pertaining to tlie rullman Co. in particular. 
Commissioner O’Connell. I am not six'sking of tlie Pullman Co., but Just 
any organlzatimi between the porters geueruily ? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where tliey contribute and iwy Iwuefits to eacli 
other? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 'Wliat kind of an organization is that? 

Mr. Sylvester. Tlie organization of wliich I am a member is called tlie New 
York Association of Pullman Porters, the Pullman Athletic Association. 
Commissioner O’Connell. The New York Atliletic Association of Porters? 
Mr. SYLVE.STEB. Pullmau Porters. Tliey contribute .fo a week sick beneflts. 
Commissioner O’Connell. And wliat do you pay into it? 

Mr. Sylvester. Fifty cents a month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does tliat reach outside of New York? 

Mr. Sylvester. No; this is particularly in New York. Then there Is an 
organization here of the Pullimm porters, and I tliiiik you will liud it in all 
large districts, organizations composed of ixirters. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Is tliere any national form of organization? 

Mr. Sylvester. TItere is no niitioniii form. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tliey simply organize locally? 

Mr. Sylvester. Tliey simply organize locally. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. And are tliey all organized on llic same liasis, pay 
the same benellts and tlie same dues? 

Mr. Syt.vester. .lust aliout the siuiie. ' 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there aity person among tlie porters who makes 
it his busine.ss to go around and organize these men into tlie.se organizations? 
Mr. Sylvester. No ; there Is not. We get togotlier mutually—agreeably. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Isn’t there someltotly tliat liriugs you together and 
suggests that .vou could do it? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes,'sir; we get togotlier and talk tlie uiuiter over and see 
It is necessary for us to have sick and death benefits. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnell. Is anyone in cluirge of tlio'Pullmnn Co. tlmt has 
suggested the getting togetlier in ttiat sort of an organization? 

Mr. Sylvester. They Iiave not .suggested it exactly. Tliey have been In¬ 
strumental in helping us form, ami they liave helped us in a great many ways. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do Vhey contribute in any way, financially or 
otherwise? *■ 

Mr. Syi.vester. Yes. *• 

Commissioner O’Connei-l. In what way do they contribute? 

Mr. Sylvester. Well, in case of glAng an enteitainmeiit, I think I am 
safe in saying that the I’ulinian officials here in Chicago got tlie hall for tho 
Pullman porters! entertainment here and paid for it themselves and took two 
or three hundretl dollars worth of tickets in the general olHce and dlsposeil of 
them the best they conid and turned tlie receipts over to the porters. And In 
New York we have one or two superintendents belonging to our organization 
to help us, give ns.courage. > 

Commissioner O’Connell. Superintendent Is a white man? 

Mr. Sylvester. Oh, yes; they are all white superintendents. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They belong to your organization? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNNBii. Are they sort of managing it for you? 

Mr. Syt,vesteb. No; tliey Just use their names; they pay their dues to en¬ 
courage us. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they attend your meetings? 

Mr. Sylvester. No; they very rarely. They don't attend meetings, but they 
leave that to us; but they do It for eucouragemeut. 
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CommisstoDer 0’CoNirEr.T.. Encmirageineiit? 

SyIiVESTBib 1(^03 sir* 

Commissioner 'o’Oonkbu- Have they attended any meetings that yon have 
had—any of those superintendents that were members? 

Mr. Sylvestkb. No; I don’t remember. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know wliether officials of the company—I 
don’t mean anyone particulariy now—but anyone that was looked uiam as be¬ 
ing an official of the company? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Yes.- 

Commissioner O'Connelu Advising or suggesting t!u> advisability of you 
joining an organization of porters? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. No, 

Commissioner O’Connell. Organizing wliut miglit lie call«l a lalior organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. I have never heard of tliem disapproving of it, liecause I have 
never been in touch with an organization, but we have never hail any in the 
East, anything of that kind among the porters, so I don't hardly hear it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There are associutlou,s ami institutions and col¬ 
leges for the purpose of tlie higlier teacliing and learning of the colored people, 
as, for Instance, Mr. Booker Washington’s institution, Mr. Sylvester? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEr.L. Does he interest him.seU' in any u'ay in connection 
with the affairs of your organization of iiorters? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. He does not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have there been, rlo you know. i>ortcr.s coming 
from that institution? 

Mr, Sylvesteb. Y'es, sir. 

ComiuLssioner 0’Conheli« Has he ever addressed an.v of your meetings in 
any way? 

Sir. Sylvesteb. Not directly. 

Commissioner O’tVNNEr.i.. Do you ever receive circulars or loiters from 1dm? 

Mr. .Sylvesteb. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wbat subjects would ho address you on? 

Mr. Sylvester. Well, what is called the Business Men’s l.e;igue, that he Is 
president of. ' 

, Commissioner O’Connell. The Bnsfhess Men’s League? 

Mr. Svi.vkbtkb. Yes; of colored men. Whenever he holds meetings we get 
that at our organization, and It Is read over by the men coming in, amt I would 
say, if I am permitted to do so, in regard to the men coming from the schools, 
that there was an order from the Pnllman Co. that all colored boys coming from 
school are given preference over the new men to get employment during the 
.summer In order to .get their money to go back to school again; and they have 
educated hundreds of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any colored men in New York who 
.sought to give their time to going around among the men of these organiza¬ 
tions—are there any particular colored meij in New York who have been edu¬ 
cated in college, and who get Ijic colored men together for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing them from entangling alliances? , 

Mr. Sylvesteb. No, sir. We have several fraternal organizations there, the 
Odd Fellows, the Elks, and the Masoijs, but there is no effort on the part of any 
particular one. The officers as they are made, they solicit and get men if pos¬ 
sible. , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever beard of letters or circulars coming 
to your organization, or the officers of the organization composed of Pullman 
porters, advising them for or against the mutter of entering into the organiza¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In your opinion, if tips were to be stopped, would 
it be neces.sary for the porters themselves to organize to Improve their condition 
of employment? 

Mr. Sylvester. They would have to organize or <jult. 'What I mean Is, we 
would not organize Into a bo<ly to try to force the Pullman Co., I don’t think, 
but would organize Into a body to go to them and state the conditions, which 
they could readily see. and ask them to give ns more money and living wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do yon feel, us an Individual man, that If you 
were discharged, and you felt unjvistly so—felt tlint you Iind been done an in¬ 
justice—tliat, ns nu Individual man, going to a great orgunlzatiou or company 
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like the Pullman Co., that you indlvldnally would be able to compel a just con¬ 
sideration of your grievance? 

Mr. Sylvestek, I don’t think I would have to compel; I think I would get 
a hearing. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEr.i,. You think you would get a hearing? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes; and a proper hearing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think that you would get a proper and just 
hearing? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard has a question to ask. 

Commissioner Ballard. You, of course, have a large acquaintanceship In 
New York, and you know porters in hotels, and you know waiters In hotels, 
and you know men who work around; do almost all of those people get tips? 
Is it customary? 

Mr. Syla'ester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard, It Is universal in hotels and boarding houses and 
restaurants? 

Mr, Sylvester, Yes, sir; and among the Red Caps, and everyone. 

Commissioner Ballard. And you do not feel In receiving these tips that you 
have been disgraced or humiliated in any way? 

Mr, Sylvester, No; the degredatlon would be if we did not get them. 

Commissioner Ballard, Ju.st In order to clear up the situation with regard 
to the sleeping at night: It was testified, ns I understooil It yesterday, that the 
porter was supposed to take a sto(d that was there and -sit at the eial of the aisle 
toward the washroom and sit there and be on watch. As he sits there. Is 
there any objection to his nodding and dozing along? 

Mr. Svlve,ster. There may be an objection, but he nods just the same. 

Commissioner Ballard. t)f course, he would not take a pillow and blanket 
and go info a berth and He down, but he could sit in that chair? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. If he sits there and Is nodding or dozing, is he In a 
position .so that he can protect the car? 

Mr. Sylvester. Ho can sit there and doze off, and the air from a person 
passing by him will wake him up. 

Commissioner Ballard. He can sit yiere and doze, then, and yet protect 
the car? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. Suppose there was a thief in the car, and if he 
‘should get up in the niglit with the intention of robbing some passenger, and 
he sees you sitting tliere, lie is not going to rob the car. 

Commissioner Ballard. You think tlie average porter on the long runs, sit¬ 
ting there on the stool, is aide to get a little rest wltliout endangering the 
passengers or the comimny? -> 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes; he is. Now, as to sitting on camp stools—we have a 
meeting, and have every three months, a sort of get-together meeting between 
the officers and the porters; and they ask us to suggest anything for the bet¬ 
terment of our conditions and for fjie betterment of the service, and they get a 
chance to be heard there. And I reniembei- at the last meeting here in Chicago, 
It w'as taken up to get—there was a great deal of complaint of the men sitting 
on camp stools in the steel cars, the new cars, some of the men claiming they 
caught cold, and the inspectors asked tivpm to devise some means, or suggest 
some chair that you could sit in with a back that you would not come in con¬ 
tact with the stegl of the car, and I think they are trying to [u-ovlde such a 
chair now. 

Commissioner Aishton. One question, Mr. Sylvester; .\s a volunteer organi¬ 
zation, you elect your officers In tlio.se slck-benetit organizations; you elect your 
officers of colored men? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. How often are tliey elected? 

Mr. Sylverter, Kvery year. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yearly? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And they are selected from your own ranks of 
porters? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir; we try to pick the best men. 

Commissioner Aishton. And he does nothing el.se but look after the organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Sylvester. Oh, no; he carries it on. 
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Commissioner Aishton. That Is their work? 

Mr. Stlvesteb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is ail. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you. One moment, please, Mr. Garret- 
son wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Gahsetson. How often do you hold these “ get-toRother 
meetings ” ? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Every three months. 

Commissioner GABEETisoN. Between the olTicers of the company and Just the 
porters, or other employees? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Just porters. 

Commissioner Garketson. You are encouraged at tho.se meetings to sug¬ 
gest things that will he for your own benefit? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. For the betterment of the porters? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Yes. 

Commi.ssloner Gafbetson. .Are you ever encouraged to talk about more 
wages? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. No; but it has been brought up. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. What Is the attitude of the company in answer 
to it? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. That they will take the matter up and do the best they can. 
Commissioner Gabbetson. Has any increase been given to you? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. How much? 

Mr. SvLVEsnat. Five per cent has come from it; your bonus has come 
from it. 

Conirniissloner Gaeeetson. The bonus? 

Mr. Sylvestee. Yes, sir; 13 months’ pay and !5 per cent has come from it. 
Commissioner Gaeeetson. That has all come out of tliese get-together 
meetings? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes; talks of the desires of tlie porters. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Then tiie porters have really gotten that benefit 
for the conductors on tlje cars? 

Mr. Sylvester. The conductors have meetings tlie same way, but they are 
not Joint meetings with the porters. ‘ 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Wliat run are you on now? 

Mr. Sylvester. On the Century. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Where? 

Mr. Sylvester. On the Twentieth Century. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Are you on duty to-day? 

Mr. Sylvester. Nor sir; not directly. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Indirectly? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes; Indirectly. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. You will be excused. .Tiiank you. 

Mr. Brewster. 

TESTIMONY OF MK. W. H. BREWSTEE. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your name, please? 

Mr. Brewstee. Mr. W. H. Brewster. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside. .Mr. Brewster? 

Mr. Bbew'STER. St. Louis, Mo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long iiave you resided in St. Louis? 

Mr. Bbewsteb. Forty years. , 

Chairman Walsh. Born there, Mr. Brewster? 

Mr. Bbewstee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a conductor for the Pullman Co., are you? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What line do you lain on at the present time? 

Mr. Brewstee. The Illinois Central, Chicago to St. Louis and return. The 
line is operated out of the St. Louis district. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been a Pullman conductor? 

Mr. Brewstee. About seven years; after a year and a half In the service I 
resigned. I was out a year and then applied for reinstatement, and it 
required about 10 days, and I was back and hud a regular run. 
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Chairman Walsh. Then, do I understand you have been In the service 
the last time for five and one-half years? 

Mr. Bekwsteb. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would first tell us the salaries that 
you have received. Mr. Brewster. 

Mr. Bebwsteb. Well, when I starteil to work they paid me at the rate, I 
betleve, of $70. 

Chairman Walsh. And that continued for how long? 

Mr. Bbewstek. For six mouths. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. And then? 

Mr. Bbew.steb. And after six months it was $75, and beginning tlie second 
year it was $80, and through the second year, and after the second year it 
was $85, and after five years it was $90. 

Chairman Walsh. And you receive $90 per month now, do you? 

Mr. Bbewster. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And please state the runs you have had and upon wliicli 
you have continued for some lengtli of time. 

Mr. Bbewstek. Yes, sir. Well, I would like to go back just a bit, please, Jlr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bkewsteb. To say that after I iiail been out—when T l<‘ft the service I 
was earning $80. and when tliey reinstated me they allowed me that; that is, 
they started me in at $80. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiicy allowed you the year sind a half you were out—$80. 

Mr. Bkewsteb. Yes, .sir, B'oik was a little short at St. Louis when I went 
to work, and in order to give me work I was transferred to Memphis, and I 
worked tliere a conpii* of monllis, and Mr. Leach—I was down there on a 
parlor car in ordi'r to give me work, and then I operated from St. Louis to 
Burrton, Kans., over tlie l’ri.S( 0 . 

Clialrman Wal.sh. To what? 

Mr. Brewster. Over the rrisco. 

Chairman Walsh. To Burrton? 

Mr. Bbewster. Burrton, Kans.; ye.s, sir; and we left St. Louis at 8.32, and 
I reported at tlie train at 7.;!0 and received passengers from 8 to 8.32; and I 
had three cars on that run. One car was Oklahoma City, and another Joplin, 
and a through car: the linrrton car, ,ind went through. Now, the relife on 
that run, when I left St. Louis I divided watch with the through car—willi 
the Burrton car. The porter went to bed iiliout 10.30 and he got up at 2.50, 
and that allowed him nnlil 3 o'clock, 10 minutes, to get his bed put away, so 
he would be on the Joli; and I retired, and on that run I got up at 6 o’clock 
in the morning, because I set out that Oklahoma City car at Mouett, Mo. 
That was 6 o’clock, to get up and .see that the car was set out properly, and the 
porters on the other two- 

Chairman W’alsh. Howdong did it take you to make the trip to Burrton? 

Mr. Bbewster. Until 4.32 that afternoon of the faH/ond day. Tlie porters on 
the Oklahoma City car and the Joplin car were on watcli all night, and ar¬ 
rived at Joplin at 8.30 in the morning, and the Joplin car was .set out and we 
went on to Burrlon. and arriveil at, Burrton at 4.32 that afternoon. Now, on 
that run we had breakfast and dinner on the diner—tlie imrter and I. 'I’ho 
service on there—they gave us meals for a quarter. That is, Fred Harvey 
service,, the meals that tlie passengers got. It was no short meal, but go 
In and order whatever you wanted. Well, we had breakfast and dinner on 
that car—on the' diner; and at Burrton we had—at 4.32 in the afternoon; that 
Is, where we were off, and we would have supper at the restaurant. 

Chairman Walsh. A Harvey restaurant? 

Mr. Brewster. No, sir; it was just a Santa Fe eating house. We laid over 
there from 4.32 until 12 noon tne next day; slept In the car, tlie ixirter and I. 
Then we arrived—that is a half-day run from Burrton to Joplin, and we arrlveii 
there about 9 that night and picked up the Joplin car, and we divided watch on 
the eastbound trip in the same way. I relieved the porter and he relieved me, 
and we also had two meals on the diner northbound for a quarter apiece. 
I arrived in St. Louis at 7.50 that morning, and took out the same night at 
8.32; and on that run the mileage wa.s, I think, 536 miles; that is, 1,072 for 
the round trip. And we doublevl out of St. Louis on that trip, but they gave us 
8d hours off at home three times a month. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you have that run? 
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Mr. Bbbwsteb. I had that run iiine months, and it was not considered a pre¬ 
ferred run on account of the douhlins-out feature at home on a 1,072-mlle 
run. The lay-over is really better on tlie other end, away from home, than at 
home. That Is the reason it is not a very desirable run. Of course. I was 
new in the .service and of cour.se I could not expect too much. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your next run? 

Mr. Brewster. Weil, the next run, I made a few trips to Denver over the 
Burlington; left St. Louis at 2.30 in tite afternoon atid got to Denver—well, 
the season I ran was a busy season. We liandled three cars on that run. 
There was extra heavy travel. It was the summer .season in June. 

Chairman Walsh. You ran from St. Louis to Denver? 

Mr. Brewster. From St. Louis to Denver. 

Clialrman Walsh. What time did you leave? .lust describe as briefly as you 
can what time you left and about tlie lay-over liours, and about the rest and 
these other details. 

Mr. Brewster. At 2.30 in the afternoon, and got to Denver in the afternoon 
of the next day about 4.30; and 1 divided watch with the porter of one of the 
cars, and out of St. Joe we got a relief porter. We arrivetl at St. Joe, Mo., 
about midnight. Tlie relief prater—swing liorter, we called him—would relieve 
one of the other porters oit the other cur three hours, and relieve the other 
man; so that gave us relief, and we laid over from 4.30 in the afternoon of 
the second day until, as 1 recollect, about nwin the next day. Well, our sleep¬ 
ing quarters at Ihtit time was in the conductor’s room—that is, the room next to 
the conductor’s room—and I slept there at uiglit. I had a niglit off then". 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Just describe tlie sleeping quarters, Mr. Brew.ster. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes; tliere was six cols in tliere, and there was running 
vyater; no bath. And I slept all right. It was nighttime. 

Chairman Walsh. Any noise? 

Mr. Bhew,ster. No; no annoyance at night; my jiorter .slept in the car. But 
on that run we laid tiiree meals on the diner, supper tlie day leaving and 
breakfast the next morning and lunch the next luHni, and tlie same way re¬ 
turning, and tlie mileage on that—well, I don’t know exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat would you say it cost you to live on tliat run—your 
per.somil expenses? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, Ln that run tliey would give us a Inilf rate, and tlie 
steward—1 would eat with him and Ite would kind of ease over a little piece 
to me once in a while, and 1 Imd a good meal. It was good. It was a good 
run to run on for food. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I would like to get approximately liow iiiuch it cost 
you if you I'eally paid one-half, you know, of the regular charge. 

Mr. Brew ster. Well, 25 cents a meal—tliree meals. 

Chairman Walsh.. Weil, on the dining cur, wliere you paid lialf, why, you 
could get a meal for 25 cents? 

Mr. Brewster. I did on that line; otlier lines 1 have run on tliat I couldn’t 
get that. 

-tlhairnian Wai.sh. I ask you now to lejjve out any favor that might be 
siiown you by the steward, aiuj .say what is the cost to you? 

Mr. Brewster. Tlie meiil would cost iiie^a quarter on that run; ttmt is, each 
meal. 

Chairman Walsh. Without any . - 

Mr. Brewster (interrupting). Without anything gratuitous, as I would qrder 
ns much, for Instance, order meat and potatoes, that is wliut tliey cliiirged you 
for, and they would give you the coffee and bread and butter. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, they gave that to an.vone? 

Mr. Brewster. That is, he would not put tliat on the cheek. 

' Chairman Wai.sh. Well, why would he not put that on the check? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, because it was not — they asked y^ti not to put it on 
there. 

Chairman B'alsh. And that Is extended to all the conductors? 

Mr. Brewster. W'ell, that applied to int>—I don’t know anything—I expect 
it was; 1 was only an extra man on tliere for a raoQth, ns I remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what would you say it cost you per day to live. 

Mr. Brewster. Well, for the round trip on the road? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I had supper and breakfasL 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever figure out how much a month It cost you 
while you were away from home ou that run? 
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Mr. Brewstehi. I never figured it out; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, can you approximate It now? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, about how much? 

Mr. Brewster. It costs me about $3. 

Chairman Walsh. Three dollars for what? 

Mr. Brewster. Three dollars for the round trip. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many round trii)s would you make per month. 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I did not run long enough on thdt for it to be a regular 
thing for me to memorize It. It W’as Just a month I ran there. 

Chairman Walsh. You Just worked there a month? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many round trips you made In the 
month? 

Mr. Brewster. No ; I could not say. Tlie months did not end up even. 

■ Chairman Walsh. Well, now, give us some other run you were on. 

Mr. Brewster. Well, then I left the service. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, yon came back? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. Bear In mind I went down_ one night, and I told them 
I had a Job, and it I wantwl to take the Job I would liave to take it the next 
day; and I did not see the Pullman Co. for six weeks, and I had my pay 
coming. That was In July—the last of June or .Tuly. And the next July I 
had a vacation from the wliole.sale house I worked for, and I had been wanting 
to get back on the road, and I thought 1 would step in and see Mr. Cook, the 
superintendent. And I told him I would like to come back, and I told him 
I had a good Job and did not want to work myself out of It. So he concluded 
to give me the Jolj hack that I had resigned from. So he told me to come in 
in a couple of days, and I came in and he said he could reinstate me, and I 
resigned my fiositlon. 

Chairman Walsh. What road wore you put on then? 

Mr. BreWcSter. Then I ran on the Big Four to Cleveland. Tliat lay-over on 
that run was all at St. liouis. 

Chairman Walsh. WTiat time did you leave St. l.ouis? 

Mr. Brewster. I left St. Louis at 11.45- 

Chairman Wal.sh tlntei rupting). P. m.? 

Mr. Brkw.ster (contiiniing). P. ni. Ue'ceive<l piissengers at 9.30- 

Chairman Walsh. And arrived- 

Mr. Brewster (interrupting). And arrived at Cleveland the next night at 
10.15; and I went to bed on that run and relieved the porter—only one ear. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you run on that road? 

Mr. Brewster. A year and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. A year and a half. Now, what did it cost you to live 
while you wore on that road? Wh.-it road was that, (ilease—St. Louis to 
Cleveland? 

Mr. Brewster. That was the Big Four. 

Chairman Walsh. The Big Four,? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. It cost me $l..50 a trip. , 

Chairman Walsh. Hound trip? , 

Mr. Brewster. Hound trip, yes, sir; foi' my meals. 

Chalrm.in Walsh. How many meals did you take on that? 

Mp. Brewster. Well, I had two i‘i(>als each day. 1 would get to Cleveland at 
10.15 the se<'ond night, and laid over tliere until 3 o'clock the lU'xt morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what did it cost you to live, i)er month, while you 
were on the road, running on the Big Four? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I might say it cost me about eleven or twTlvo dollars a 
month. , 

Chairman Walsh.* Eleven or twelve dollars a month? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where did you sleep in Cleveland? 

Mr. Brewster. .Slept in the hotel. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did .voti have to pay anything- 

Mr. Brewster (interrupting). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Or was it free? What did you have to pay? 

Mr. Brewster. It cost me 25 cents a night. The dining-car conductor slept 
in there—two beds. There was always a crew there every night. He made 
us a rate. It was a second-class hotel, but it was clean, and It answered our 
purpose—clean and close to the depot. 
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Chairman Walsh. Ho%v many niKhts per month were you there? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I expect about elpht. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were there for a year and a half? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now what was your salary while you were ruimlng there? 

Mr. Brewster. Eighty-five dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand you to say you are a married man? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, not at that time? 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a married man now? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. ’ 

Chairman AValsii. Any family? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes: I have a boy 4 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. But you live in St. Louis, I believe you stated? 

Mr. Brewster. Live in St. I.ouis. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you heard what was said here as t<i the cost of 
living, and I would like you to make the same estimate, if you will, as the 
gentleman that I examined here this afternoon, Mr. Bourke, I believe. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what house rent do you pay? 

Mr. Brewster. I pay .$13 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. And what has your living away from home cost you? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I have been on a one-nlglit run for hair years, and now 
my expenses up here when I leave home—I leave St. Louis in the evening, and 
I have got a thermos bottle and I like a midnight lunch. I am up all night. 
And I don’t say I take my lunch for economy, but I can’t get anything as good 
on the road; no place to eat but these lunch counters. I take a lunch and the 
thermos bottle and I get here to Chicago and I have a breakfast; at the 
Illinois Central Station, they give us a rate card, and they give you an Item 
that costs 20 cents, give it to you for 1.1 cents, and something that costs a dime 
they will give it to you for a nickel. Well, my breakfast costs me sometimes— 
well, 1,1 cents—oatmeal and a glass of milk. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if you could put It all together and let me sketch It 
a little more rapidly, Mr. Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wjiat w’ould you say it costs you per month for you to 
live away from home? ^ 

Mr, Brewster. Ten dollars would cover it easily. 

Chairman Walsh. And your rental is .$13 per month? 

Mr. Brewster. Thirteen dollars; yes, sir. 

Chairman AVai.sh. What is your grocery bill? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, my grocery bill per month would be atiout- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That is, provisions for your family— 
groceries and ments> 

Mr. Brewster. Would be about $18. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the .$13 rental include futd and light. 

Mr. Brewster. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What do you pay for fpel ? 

Mr, Brewster. Well, my gas is about $1..10 a month—illuminating ami fuel. 

Chairman Walsh. You use gas for fuel,altogether, do you, Mr. Brewster? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. A dollar and a half a month? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, not altogether; no, sir; I will correct that. Ip the 
winter I use a stove. , 

Chairman Walsh. Coal stove? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what does the coal cost you? 

Mr. Brewster. Twelve dollars in the wintep season. That would be about 
six months. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. You pay .$1 a month for coal, then, spread over the whole 
year? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, yes; that would be $2 a month for the six months. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any help at home? 

Mr. Brewster. No help; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any laundry expense? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, the only laundry I have Is my collars. My wife 
launders my shirts and does the other laundry work. 

Chairman Walsh. What would It amount to per month? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-39 
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Mr. Brewster. Well, it would amount to about 30 cents a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any other items of expense outside of 
clothes? Are you insured? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes; I am Insured. 

Chairman Walsh. F'or how much? 

Mr. Brewster. Well. I am iii.sured—I carry a cumulative policy; It amounts 
to about .$8,000 and costs me $18 per year. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that tlie total cost to you of insurance, $18 per year? 
Mr. Brew.ster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you pay dues into any religioui organization, or any¬ 
thing of that kind? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, no more than the contributions. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean church contributions? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How much would that amount to iier month? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I inlglit say a quarter a month. 

Chairman Walsh. A quarter a mouth? 

Mr. Brewster. Twenty-five cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you belong to any fraternal organization? 

Jlr. Brewster. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think of any other—oh, your uniform. What do 
you pay for your uniform and cap? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I think tlie last I paid was $19.7.''>. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you have two uniforni.s—winter and summer? 

Mr. Brewster. No; I wear a uniform a year—I wear a medium welglit. 
Chairman Walsh. And that costs you $19.50 a year? 

Mr. Brewster. Nineteen dollars and .s«‘vent,v-tive cents, 
fihairman Walsh. Nineteen dollars and seventy-live cents? 

Mr. Brewster. And $1.50 for a cap. 

Chairman Walsh. A dollar and a half a month, stretcheil over a year. Now, 
do you recall any otlier items of exitense you have other than clothing? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes; wliat you might call misivllaneous—might call tliat 
clothing- 

Mr. Walsh (interrupting). Well, leaving out the clothing for tlie pre.sent. 
Mr. Brewster. Well, miscellaneous we will say. , 

Chairman Walsh. Do you smoke? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Cigars? 

Mr. Brew.ster. Pipe; that is all I buy. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat does that cost you a month? 

Mr. Brewster. It costs me about 30 cimts a month. 

Cliairmun Walsh. Now, what otlier incidentals do you have in mind—medi¬ 
cal attention- c 

Mr. Brewster (interrupting). Yes; I have h.ad quite a good bit. 

Ciiairiuan Wai.sh. About'now much would tliat cost extend over tlie year? 

Mr. Brewster. Alioiit $20 a year. 

Clinirman Walsh. A year; that would be approximately something under $2 
a month—say $1.75. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does tha? include dental services, too? 

Mr. Brew.ster. Well, I am having a little of tliat expense rigid now. I inlglit 
make an addition tliere right now, but tliq': does not occur every year. 

Chgirinan Walsh. Well, would $2 a month cover the dental services, loo? 

Mr. Brewster. ,Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you Imve to piircliase toilet articles and things of 
that kind? 

Mr. Brewster. Y'es. 

Chainnan Walsh. Do you include those in the incidentals? About how much 
a month would tliat'ne? 

Mr. Brewster. Be about .50 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. You furnish your own house, of course? 

Mr. BREwsraR. Yes, sir. 

Clminuan Walsh. How many rooms do you have? 

Mr. Brew.ster. I have four. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you live in St. Louis? 

Mr. Brewster. I live on North Market Street, out In tlie suburbs. I live In a 
cottage .5709 Nortli Market Street. 

Clialrmaii Walsh. You liave car fare to pay? 
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Mr. Bhkwster. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman WALSir. Street car fare? 

Mr. Brewstke. Yes, sir. 

Chairniun Walsh. Tliat would amount to about how much, would vou sav 
that l.s, for .yourself and family? 

Mr. BKEW.STER. Well, I nuKht'say $1.50 a month. 

Chalrmau Walsh. Are you a drinkint? man? 

Mr. BREW.STER. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Teetotaler? 

Mr. Brkwstur. ye.s, s‘lr. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there any other fixed item of expense vou can 
recall? 

Mr. Biiewstkr. Well, you Imve got the elothin}; ilown there, liave vou’ 
Chalrmau Walsh. No; I imve not koI the clothing down. 

Mr. Brewster. You liavo not come to that yet. 

Chairman WAi.str. No. 

Mr. Beew.ster. Well, I migiit .say amusement. 

Chairman W.xlsh. Yes; amusements. 

Mr. liREWSTER. About $2 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if you cun not think of any other fixed charge, what 
would .vou say that ,vour expense for <'lothing would t>e for yourself and family? 
Mr, Brew ster. Well, I would say ,$.50 a year. 

Chidrman Wai-sh. Fifty dollars a year? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. TImt would he .$1 a month— a little over $4 a month? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That $.50 a year—lhat would he including ehdhing for 
yourself, your wife, and two children? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you own any proiH-rty? 

Mr. Brewster. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .No property? 

Commi.ssloner Les.von. (ine <101(1, I think he said. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, one child? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes; a, boy. 

ffhairman Walsh, liave you accumplat('d anything simv you luive been in 
the service? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsit. You saved some money? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. liow much per month would you say that you .sav(»d? 

Mr. Brew.stek. \\ (*II, somt'tinies moiu' than olher.s, he(aiu.s(‘ the expen.se is 

distributed out—sometimes have more- 

Chairman Walsh. For instance', illness, doctor hills, and so forth ; 1 can see 
Mr. Brewster. Yes. • 

Chairman Wai.sh. tYell, how mucli would you sa.v, take it yi'ar in and year 
out, sa.v for three years you have been running stimdily? 

Mr. Brew'ster. Well. I could ^Ive you the savings in a year—would average 
abotii $,SOO a .eear. • 

Cliairman Walsh. About ,$3(X) a ye'ar? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. ' > 

Chairman Walsh. At this jioint we will now stand adjourned. • 

Commissioner Ballard. May I ask Just a question? • 

Chairimin WAi.sjr. Commissiom'r Ballard has one qm'stion. 

Commi.ssloner Ballard. Just one question. That was. Just iifter you left 
the Pullman service, you went to work for a private firm, and then you went 
back to the Pullman .service? • 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. * 

Commissioner Ballard. Now, do you timi tlie conditions and wages and 
salai'.v you got from the Pullman Co. about the same as in ordinary business— 
your friends, for Instance, in business—do they make more than you do or 
about the same? 

Mr. Brewster. About the same. 

Commissionei' Ballard. Tlie conditions, then, and the pay are about the 
same or os gowl as that of your friends and of yourself when you worked lu 
otlier business? 
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Mr. Brewster. M ell. pardon iiio; tlds Job I loft—I bad boon working on 
the job 18 years, and they were paying me more tlian when I came baok; and 
tliat was put up to mo t)y tlio superintendent. He wanted to know why I 
wanted to come back and work for tlie Pullman Co. when I had a Job I was 
giving up tliat was paying me more nwuiey. 

Commissioner B.m.t.ard. Wiiy did you? 

Mr. Rrkwster. Bocau.so it wa.s more desirable; I thouglit It more pleasant, 
and I came in contact with nice people, and there was .something I liked. 

Chairman W.ai.sh. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

(Tliereupon, at 4.40 p. m., Tues<lay, April (1, lOl.o, an a<lJonrnraent was hud 
until 10 o’clock the following morning, Wedne.sduy, April 7, 1915.) 


TESTIMONY OF F. B. DANIELS. 

Chicago, 111., Wednesday, April 7, 1015—10 a. m. 

Present; Chairman Walsh; Commi.ssioners Lennon, Aishton, O’Connell, Bal¬ 
lard, and Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Robert T. Lincoln. Is Mr. Lincoln present? 

Jlr. F. B. Daniels. I should like to present a communication from him. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. Are you Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Da.nibls. There is an inolosure in that. I am Mr. Daniels; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say, Mr. Daniels, that we have a telegram from 
President Runnells, saying he is also ill. So the commission will take this up 
ns a whole and notify you later what action will be taken. I will simply say 
this, that some arrangement will have to he made for taking the testimony of 
either Mr. Runnells or Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Daniels. I wisli to say to your honor that I under.stood from Mr. West 
that you had—that the chairman had—accepted Mr. Runnell's request in this 
matter, and he would not be required here now. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat was done, but tliat was at the time a subpoena was 
serveil upon Mr. Lincoln; and we were notified by the vice president here that 
Mr. Lincoln would be here on Saturday. Now. I will say this, that the com¬ 
mission has concluded to put over the further hearing of the Pullman matter 
on acciaint of tlie intervention of (lie Illinois Central piatter until ne.vt Satur¬ 
day morning at 10 o’clock; and I will (jail the commission togetlier, and they 
wilt take some action on this matter liefore that time. So that tlie fiirtlier 
hearing upon the Pultinan matter will Ik* postponed until next Saturday morn¬ 
ing at 10 o’clock. All the witnesses now in attendance will please report here 
at 10 o’clock Saturday niorning without furtlier notice on snlipiena. 

(The hearing of tliis matter was thereupon continued until Saturday, April 
10, 1915, at 10 a, m,) 

Chairman Walsh, Mr, Daniels, I have anotlier suggestion to make, and 
probably I had better make it to you. 

We have received a coihmunication from a committee of conductors, who 
claim that they are all running, and they undertake to present their own ob¬ 
jections to their conditions, and it is done apparently in a very orderly way, 
and I thought it might be proper and fair to submit a copy of this to you, so 
that you might check it up, and upop next Saturday morning you mlglit have 
whomsoever you may select reply to that; and you may obtain a copy of that 
from Mr. Brown, the secretary, after it is copied. It seems to epitomize that 
very^briefly. 

(.See p. 9681 fo^ Statement of Pullman Conductors.) 


CiiiCACo, III., Friday, April 16, 1015—S p. m. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. We will now resume. Is Mr. Daniels, of the Pull¬ 
man Co., here? t • 

Mr. Daniels. Yes. 

Acting Clmirman Lennon. I understand you want to file a document In reply 
to something that was .submitted here before? 

Mr. Daniels. Ye.s, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Lennon, .fust hand it to the stenographer. 

Mr. Daniels. It is in resiwnse to a request of the chairman. I have a wit¬ 
ness here to answer certain statements in a paper of which the chairman fur¬ 
nished us a copy, but I have been Informed by Mr. West, of the commission, 
this morning that the hearing was over, and that we would have no chance to 
submit further testimony except that of Mr. Lincoln, and Mr. Hungerford has 
gotten this up and sign^ it, and I wish It to be made a part of the record. 
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Acting Chnlrninn Lennon. Very well; It will be done. 

(Said communication so referred to and submitted In evidence bv witness 
appears at the end of this sub.fect under the title “ Reply of .Mr. Ilunsrerford 
to complaints of Pullman conductors.” See p. 0689.) 


Washington, D. C., 
Tuesday, May 1,, 1915—^ p. m. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Lincoln, will you kindly take the chair? 

TESTIMONY OF HR. ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state your name? 

Mr. Lincoln. Robert T. Lincoln. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside, Mr. Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. Washington City. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resldeil In Washington City? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I should .say—l should cfill it four yoiars. 

Chidrmnn Wai.sh. And what Is your present official position with tlie Pull¬ 
man Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. I am a member of the board of directors of the Pullman Co 
and chairman of the board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you occupied any otlier official positions in that 
company; and if so, please detail them? 

Mr. Lincoln. I was president of the Pullman Co. from the time—shortly 
after the death of Mr. Pullman, in October, 1897, until, I think, May 11 1911 
when I retired on account of 111 health. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you occupied any position prior to being president 
of tlie company? 

Mr. Lincoln. Not officially; hut I was a member of a firm of lawyers in 
Chicago who were special counsel to tlie Pullman Co., and I was iierhaps a 
very sr>eciul counsel, say, in 1894, being so nmcli so as to have an ollice In the 
Puilman Huilding. 

Chairman Walsh. But you had no official connection; you were not on the 
board of directors at that time? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sin. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the present capital stock of the Pullman Co ? 

Mr. Lincoln. One hundred and twenty millions of dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And how much of tliat capitai stock is still in the posses¬ 
sion of tlie company? 

Mr. Lincoln. I am sorry to say that I can not answer that. We have (pilte 

a large block of stock which has been lionglit in in the course of our ,50 years_ 

nearly ,50 years—existence. It amounts- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I have a memorandum widch might re¬ 
fresh your memory. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes; perhaps I could tell- * 

Chairman Walsii (interrupting). The memorandum shows .$3,4(K)IK)0- 

Mr. Lincoln. That would be 30,000 shares. 

Chairman Walsh. 5'e.s. • 

Mr. Lincoln. I think probably that w»uld be about riglit. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the bonded indelitedness of the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. There Is none. < 

Chairman Walsh. What dividends have been paid upon the stock during 
recent years, we will say from lOtX) to date? , 

Mr. Lincoln. The rate, sir? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lincoln. Kight per cent per annum. 

Chairman Walsh. And that has been paiiV on all outstanding stock. Includ¬ 
ing the stock that Is In your possession? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. It Is perluiiis a trivial thing—there are a few scrip 
pieces outstanding for which stock has not yet been is.suetl that re.sult from 
persons having what Is called fractional .scrip that has not lieen united together 
to form stock. I think that the dividends on those amount to—would amount 
to. If they were coagulated—to $100 a year, or something like that; very trivial. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall when the last Issue of stock for cash was 
made, Mr. Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. But let me think a moment. Oh, yes, sir; yes, sir. 
Well, would you call cash when we purchased the Wagner Co. property—the 
Wagner Co. property- 
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Chairman Wai.sh (interrupting). I would ratlier have you explain it. becauiJe 
I probal)iy could not draw a proper conclusion myself. 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, would you allow me- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Yes. I believe, first, Mr, Lincoln, I would 
not call that cash, but- 

Mr. Lincoln (interrupting). All right, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But you may make that .statement, if you will, .sir, in 
your explanation. 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I am sorry to say that I have not the basis to give you 
the dates of the last issue of stock for cash; but at the time of the purchase of 
(he property and assets of the Wagner Co., which was In December, 1899, and 
fixed ns of .Tanunry 1, 1900, the capital stock of the Pullman Co. was .$30,000,- 
000, or, before that, I beg pardon, it had been $3C,(K)0,000, which had been 
made up of .$32,308,000, in round numliers, of cash and $2,000,000 Issued in 
cxcimnge for outstanding bonds—tlio company at oue time laid bonds—and the 
purchase .of about $1,135,(X)0 of cars in 1808 to 1870 from various railroad 
conipanle.s—the Chicago, Burlingion & Quincy, the Chicago & North Western, 
the Hannibal & St, Joe, J'. J. Smith, and then some property from the Central 
Transportation Co., and then from the Pullman’s Southern Car Co. That was 
in 1870. It stood In that way up to 1899, Now. that $30,000,000 was made up 
of those items which are given you, and the addition- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That Is $32,700,0(X) cash? 

Mr. Lincoln. Six hundred tliousand dollar.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Six hundreil thousand dollars? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. And, pardon me. what was the other five thousand- 

Mr. Lincoln. Then, there was a litllo more timn $2,000.0(X) is.sue<l In exchange 
for bonds of the company whicli Im<l been issued, and then a little over $1,100,- 
0(X) for car.s—excuse mo, .sir, I will get a piece of paper which will enable me 
to coagulate tliat- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Jlay I give you a scratcli pad- 

Mr. Lincoln (continuing). No; I have Ihose data down here, if I can get 
at them. The cost of tho.se, the cost of Hint stock which I have now given you, 
amounted to something very near ,$3C,0(X>,0<K), which, in tlie course of the 
transaction—there were some book entries of stock wjiicli had been sold for 
more than par, and one or two or tlirei» pr four otlier Items, the exact details 
of which I don't know; and those were all balanced Into tlie stock account and 
surplus account, leaving the stock account $30,900,01)0, so that that was then 
regarded as the stock issue of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. That was In eighteen- 

Mr. Lincoln (interrupting). Well, it was liefore 1808. That is the way it 
stood in 1898. 

Chairman AValsh. Ye.s. 

Mr. Lincoln. Then, in 1808, wo increased tlie capital .stock. Then, in 1899, 
we issued $20,000,000 for tlie jiroiierty and assets or stock for the property and 
assets of the AA’aguer Palace Car Co.—the AA'agner Co. Then there was— 
before that, in 1898, the capital stoci:, there being $36,000,000, there was a stock 
dividend made out of tlie accumulated .surplus o&tlie company of $18,000,000. 

Chairman AA’alsh. That was in 1898? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. That was a .70 per cent dividend, approximately? 

Mr.'L incoln. That was a SO per cent dividend in 1898. 

Chairman AValsh, And that was a cash dividend? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir; a stock dividend. 

Chairman AA’at.sh. I see; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lincoln. There was a cash dividend also. 

Chairman AValsh. ,AVhat was if? 

Mr. I.INCOLN. Twenty per cent—$7,200,000. 

Chairman AValsh. So, In August, 1898, an extra dividend of cash was declared, 
amounting to- 

Mr. Lincoln. Seven million two hundred thousand dollars. 

Chairman AValsh. And in the same year a dividend in stock distributed 
amounting to $18.0W,0(K)? 

Mr. Ihncoln. Yes, sir; it increased the capital stock to $54,000,000. Then 
came—In 1899 came the purchase of the Wagner property, $20,000,000; that 
increased the stock to $74,000,000, and in November, 1906, there was a stock 
dividend out of surplus of $20,000,000, which increased the capital Stock to 
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$100,000,000. Then, In March, 1910, there was a stock dividend out of surplus 
ot .$20,000,000 that increased tlie stock to $120,000,000, as it now stnnd.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the purpose of these stock dividends. Mr. 
Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. It was to capitalize the surplus, tlie surplus of the company 
wliich had been earned l)ut wlilcli was invested lu cars and proiterty of tlie 
company. 

Chairman Walsh. And then, after tlie dividends, you have been tiaying 
dividends on that increased stock ever since? . 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sfr. 

Chairman AVal.sh. And Iiave Iieen paying S per cent since 1900, I lielieve you 
stated? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, during tlie wliole life of tlie Pullman Co., will you 
please give us the minimum and maximum dividends that were paid? 

Mr, Lincoln. I could not go liack to tlie very beginning and tell you, Mr, 
Cliairman, when tlie dividends began to lie paid, but I think the dividends were 
always 8 per cent, except for a short periial before the purcliase of the Wagner 
property, when tiie dividend was reduced for one or two quarters—I am not 
sure which—to 6 tier cent. 

Chairman Walsh. And that would only apply for that length of time, 
probably? 

Mr, Lincoln. I think I am right about it. 

Chairman Walsh. What Ls the present surplus of the Pullman Co,? 

Mr, Lincoln. Of course I have to give it to you, .sir, ns it was at the end 
of the last fiscal year. The pre.sent surplus is $.'),()71,3.85.92. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your reserve and adjustment aecount.s? 

Mr. Lincoln. The amounts of them? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; first, what are they; what do they consist of? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, consist of property of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Consist of proiierty of the company? 

Mr. Lincoln. And, of cour.se, stsairities and cash In tlie bank and mainly in 
property of the company, such as cars. 

(fiiairinan Walsh. Why do you call it a reserve and adjustment account? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don't know the use of the siiecial word “ adjustment,” but the 
u.se of “reserve” is, our cars are depi;eciattng in value, and at some time they 
will be wiped out. 

Chairman Walsh. At the close of your last fiscal year what amount was in 
the reserve and adjustment accounts? 

Mr, Lincoln. I have not the figures here to give you that, sir. Oh, in amount; 
I beg your pardon, sir. The prices in this printed financial statement of the 
company, the reserve for depreciation at that time, was $32,!)20,.')49..')0. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what action is taken with reference to .setting those 
sccounts aside and making the difi’eronce between the surplus account and 
reserve and adjustment accounts? M'liat account is'takeii by your company and 
b.v whom? 

Mr, Lincoln. It is taken by the board of directors; the accounts are made 
up, approved by the board of iMrectors at the end of tlie year. Tlie amount to 
be set off out of profits of the year to deiweciation account. It is to take care, 
Mr, Commissioner, of the cars that are in use—our sleeping cars going out of 
service. ' 

Cliairman Walsh. What would you say ns to the amount—.$.32,000,fK)0—be¬ 
ing enough or more than enough to iirovide for future ncce.s>ijties? 

Mr, Lincoln. I don't think It is enough. I can not tidl you. It is not enough; 
that I am sure. I could not say how much it is short, but it is certainly not 
enough, in my opinion; that is necessarily an estimate, owing to the conditions 
of tilings like this; We have now about 7,000^ars, of which 3,300 are wooden 
standard cars—I am talking in round numbers now—2,.'x)0 of tlie new steel 
cars, all of which were built in the last few years, and about 1,000 of the steel 
reinforced cars; that is steel underframes, steel vestibules, and steel outsides, 
but the Inside is not steel, and the question as to what is the value of these 
wooden cars, of which there are still 3,500, which are going out of .service and 
becoming useless to us as assets to the company, which we can hardly tell. 

Chairman Walsh. Has computation ever lieeii made as to the total amount 
of dividends that have been paid to stockholders of the Pullman Co, since the 
Institution of tlie company? 
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Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

C^hairiaan Walsh. Please give me tlie amount? 

Mr. LiNCOLN._One hundred and fifty-nine million one hundred and sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-five dollars and elghty-two cents. 

('halrman Walsh. Does that include that extra cash dividend of $7,200,000? 

Mr. I.iNCOLN. Yes, sir. 

Chnlnnan Wai.sh. Does it Include the stock dividends? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the first amount of cash dividends? 

Mr. Lincoln. Of the total cash dividends? '' 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lincoln. I hope I have added this correctly—$159,110.77.'>.82. 

Chairman Walsh. And you say that that Includes the dividend of $7,200,000? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, vve will have tlmt checked back. Mr. I.Incoln, with 
the investigators of our commission, who have this in charge and have that 
Included, there may be some error. 

Mr. Lincoln. I have included it in my addition. I miglit say that that Is 
not entirely from sleeping-car operations. 

Chairman Walsh. Prom your manufacturing operations also? 

Mr. Lincoln. I beg your pardon, sir. Well, I will juit it this way, ratlier. 
Don't take down wlmt I first said. Tliat we have a .sleeping-car business and 
a manufacturing busine.ss. 

Chairman Walsh. And this includes all of it. does it? 

Mr. Lincoln. That includes all the dividends tliat have been paid, leaving 
out the question of where the dividends came from, and it Indtides the 
amount of dividends paid by the company from ail source.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the stock dividend amounted to how much in the 
same time? 

Mr. I.INCOLN. That amounts to $64,000,000. 

Chairman Walsh. That would make approximately $223,000,000 in divi¬ 
dends? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what were the total assets of tlie I’tdlman Co. 
behind this stock issue at the end of your last fiscal yqar? 

Mr. Lincoln. The estimated assets, 5Jr. Chairman, it rctpiircs, of course, a 
•segregation of things. Here is a complete printed statement of it. 

(The statement referre<l to by witness, issued by the rullniun Co. for tlie 
fiscal year ending .Tuly 31, 1014, wa.s submitted In printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie total of the assets? 

Jlr. Lincoln. Tlie total of tlie assets is $133,017,261 ..S6. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Tliat covers how many years, Mr. I.Incoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. Since 1867; 48 years. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, let me see; for instance, tlicre was $30,000,000 in 
cash paid for stock? 

Mr. Lincoln. With that little explanation I maile; one or two or three 
hundred tliousnnd dollars balanccsof accounts and )iarl of wliich is suridus and 
part stock, as I stated. . 

Chairman Walsh. Now. there war, $20,000,000 added to tliat, I Iielieve you 
stated, when the Wagner Co. was added? 

Mr. I.INCOLN. There was $78,000,000 added lieforo tliat, and tlien the Wagner 
purohiise added after that. 

Chairman Waiaih. What did tlie Wagner purchase amount to? 

Mr. Lincoln. Twenty million dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And tliat amount was paid out In sliKk for the Wagner 
property? 

sir. Lincoln. Yes,, sir. , 

Chairman Walsh. During your incumbency as the president of this com¬ 
pany, Sir. Lincoln, were you in close touch with the detail of operations in the 
car-service department? 

Sir. Lincoln. Oh, no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you have to do with that? 

Sir. Lincoln. Well, we think we have a pretty good staff, you know; and I 
naturally depend upon the staff for it. Mr. Garcelon, I think, was general 
suiierlntendent at that time. He has now retired from the service. I saw 
Sir. Garcelon every day In my office. 

Chairman Walsh. You both had offices In the Pullman Building? 
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Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. State your duties as chairman of the board of directors 
at the present time? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, they are largely advisory, sir; I retired on account of 
ill health, when It became Impossible for me to perform the duties of president; 

I could not do It. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you meet with the board of directors from time to 
time? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And preside over them? 

Mr. Lincoln. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who Is the president of the company at the present time? 

Mr. Lincoln. John S. Runnells. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.se state to the eommis.sion the salaries paid to con¬ 
ductors and porters when you tirst became an ollicer of th(> company. 

Mr. Lincoln. I think I can do that. lWltiie.ss examines papers.] I can only 
tell you, sir. Indirectly, because I have not here a memorandum showing what 
they were when I became president, which was in 1897. In 1992 there was a 
raise made to them which, I think, was aliout .li.l a inontli in each schedule; for 
instance, !f65 to $70; $70 to $7.5. In 1902 for the first six months’ service the 
rate was made $70 per month, and I think tliat was increased from $05; as to 
the otiiers, I am not ipiite sure. I have no data here to give the exact figures at 
the time I became president. 

Chairman Walsh. As the chairman of the board of directors, and as a dl- 
reidor, do these conditions of employment and the salaries of porters and con¬ 
ductors engage your attention? 

Jlr. Lincoln. You mean, do I think of them? 

Chalrmau Walsh. Y’es; and do you take them up for determination? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not know ns I have discussed them In tlie board for a long 
time. 1 have had some thought of conductors and porters as well, and I may 
as well say frankly that I think there ought to be some raise in tlie salaries of 
conductors, but I do not think it ought to l>e a great deal. It is a very easy 
fluty, and we have a great many applicants for tlie places, far more than we 
have vacancies. Does that answer your (piestion? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; It does very fully. What is the history of your com¬ 
pany. as it came under Jour observation, wltli reference to the attempts of the 
men working for you to organize to improve their conditions, or to endeavor to? 

Mr. Lincoln. I never heard anything of it until this investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. You never heard there was any attempt to organize? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir; not in all my time; not the slightest. 

Chairman Walsh. What changes have there been in salaries paid to your car- 
service emiiloyees, say. In the last 10 years? 

Mr. Lincoln. The exact details of that were, I tliink, given; there was, I 
know, an Increase niaile by wiiich our conductors on our special trains get $100 
a month. There was one change made, of wlilch ? have not the details here, 
of a month’s salary at the end of the year for good service, that Mr. Hungerford 
testified to as to the details of tliat. I do pot find any memorandum of other 
changes, except I know, as a fyet, that tlie conductor’s salary, for instance, on 
such a train as the Broadway I.imited 011^1 tlie Twentlctli Century LimitiHl was 
made $100 a month in 189.5. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the value of your caiiital stock at the present time? 
I lielleve I omitted to ask you that question when we were on tliat topic. , 

Mr. Lincoln. In the stock market? , 

Chairman Walsh. Y’es; what Is It listed at now? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I think 160, or something like that, I suppo.se; it fluctuates. 

Chairman Walsh, It Is around $150 and $160? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes. You can drop it 10 point.s^by selling .500 shares. 

Chairman Walsh. We may assume, I suppose, that thtl-e has never been a 
time In the history of this company when there was any financial reason why a 
comfortable living wage should not be paid to its employees? 

Mr. Lincoln. I hope not, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider $27.50 a month sufliclent to enable a negro 
porter to maintain himself ami family In comfort and decency? 

Mr. Lincoln. Absolutely not. I want to .say that situation annoys me very 
much Indeed. I might say here that I took over the administration of the com¬ 
pany In 1897, after It had been running for 80 years, and I took It as I found it, 
without any troubles or complaints as to the service, and I have no doubt, as 
to the arrangement as to those particular salaries—I have no doubt Mr. Pull- 
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m.Tii setlled that when lie took it over and commenced the service, not In sue- 
ceanion, but while a part ot the sleeping cars were In service. There was the 
'Central Transiiortatiou Co.; there was a sleeping-car service on the Erie; there 
was probubl}', but I am not sure, a sleeplug-cur service on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; I know there was a sleeping-car service back In 1860; I 
know that was a fact. I have no doubt the wages fixed by Mr. Pullman at that 
time were ba.sod on the wages paid at that time; but they were considerably 
less than the wages paid recently, and probably were then $15 a month. 
Chairman Walsh. When you assumed the presidency of this company, was 
this tipping habit as widespread In the United States'us It Is at the present 
time? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think it has always been widespread, not onlv In the United 
States, but everywhere. 

Chairman Wai.sh. i'ou think it was as widespread wlien you went into the 
office of the presidency as it is at tlie present time? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir; there Is no doubt about it; I do not know the facts, 
but I have no doubt aliout it. 

Cliatrmnn Walsh. Is your company opposed to the organization among its 
employees of unions? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, Mr. Chairman, T do not thinic any administration likes 
to deal w’ith unions; the,v would prefer to deal witii tlieir employees os we 
deal with ours In tlie Puliuan Co, We liase never opposed, so far as I know, 
the formation of a union among our employees, but our company insists on its 
right to hire and discharge its employees. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o you know of the fact, if It be a fact, that your com¬ 
pany has employed persons to go among its employees as siKitters or spies to 
ascertain whetiier or not they desire to form tiiemselves into unions; and upon 
acertaining that fact, your company discliarges tlie men? 

Mr. Lincoln. I never lieard of sucli a tiling. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you consider the policy of the corporation in 
discharging men who attempted to organize lawfully to better their conditions, 
and requiring of tlieiii absolute loyalty to the company, of course, as iieing a 
proper policy? 

Mr. Li.ncoln. If that was all there was in it; no, sir; I would not think It 
was; I should think that would depend upon the character and acts ot tlie 
mail who was doing it. and tlie way in wliicli be did it. 

Chairman W.vl.sh. If his desire was 'to organl-ze all ot the men in the car 
service ot the Pullman Co., to address you collectively—the officers—to act 
collectively with reference to the fixing of their wages and conditions, would you 
have any objection to tliat? 

Mr. Lincoln. Not if he did it in what I would call a decent way. 

Chairman Walsh. So tliat if an oiler of tliat kind was made to your com¬ 
pany, and you deemed it proper and the executive olficcr of the comiiany denied 
that right, it would be witliout your knowledge and without the know'ledge ot 
the board of directors? 

Mr. Lincoln. That has not occurred to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat would jie, if you were to discover that such a thing 
was occurring-what would be the action of the Imard of directors? 

Mr, Lincoln. I do not know vvliat.tlie action of tlio lioard of directors would 
be. I want to say tliis, tlint I fully recognize. Mr. Cliairnmn, tlie right of tlie 
emjilo.vees to organize. „ 

Cl;, airman W'ai.sh. I want to ask you some general (piestlons, Mr. Lincoln, 
with re.speet to flie way tliis matter is managed so far as your lairters are 
concerned; They get $27.50 a montli, I think, so far as I undorstaud it? 

Mr. Lincoln. That Is the minimum. 

Chairman Walsh. And they are supposed to supiilement tliat in order to 
obtain enough to support their families on from tills given liv the general 
public? ' .6 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, Mr. Clialrraan, might I put It this way? We know they 
do get It, of course. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat would you say as to tlie effect upon the morals and 
self-respect of employees of a s.vstem by which they are forced to accept gratu¬ 
ities from strangers In order to earn a living wage? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not think It affects tlie morals of the porters at nil; they 
would get the tips whatever their wages were, In my opinion, because. In my 
opinion, tips are given by passengers on Pullman cars to these porters for 
services which are not in the course of the Pullman porter's employment at all. 
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The colored race, ns we know, were subject to sreat limitations in tlie past 
to obtain employment in tills country, and I believe as a matter of fact tffat 
outside of what you mtglit call the learned professions that they got into, such 
as the clerical profession and teaching, and to some extent in the legal pro¬ 
fession, not to mention otliers, tliat the one large element wliich has done more 
to uplift them Is the service in the Pullman Co.; that Is my belief about It. 

Chairman Walsh. You think their service in the Pullman Co. <in the wage 
they have received and being required to supplement It by gratuities has done 
much to elevate them? 

Mr. Lincoln. If there had been no tips, of course, their wages won id iiave 
to be paid undoubtedly: but the tips are paid without regard to tlic amount 
of their wages. My feeling about it Is. if you iticrease their wages wilhout in 
some way stopping their tips, you simply niiike a larger Income for tliem, and 
the question is whether that is desirable to do. 

Chairman Walsh. They might earn too much? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not say that; but I conceive you miglit easily soon Iiave 
them earning more than skilled labor. 

Chairman AValsh. Does tliat enter into your consiileration as a memlier of 
the board of directors in keeping their pay at $27.50 a month? 

Mr. Lincoln. No; I do not think the thing has ever been disiussed or muoli 
thought given it. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Have yon ever considered this particular question of 
pauperizing human beings by giving them gratuities? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not think it pauperizes a man lo give him some¬ 
thing, for Instance, that he does not earn, or tliat you are not ri-quired to give 
him? 

Mr. Lincoln. On that. Mr. Chairman, my idea is that most of tlie tiiis- 
given to the porters on Pullman cars are considered by the passengers as hav¬ 
ing iKsm earned by tliem for extra and sixaaal si'rvices to tlie passenger; that 
is my belief about it. 

Chairman AA'ai.sii. Does the company make it a part of tlie duties of the 
porters to shine tlie passengers’ shoes? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think not. 

CImirnian AA’ai.sh. AA’lijit would be done witli a porter who consistently re¬ 
fused to shine my slioes coming here, ij* 1 called your attention to it? 

Mr. Lincoln. I believe that question was asked of Mr. Hungerford, and he 
said it never had arisen; I do not know wliat would happen. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. They are expected to shine tlie shoe.s of every passenger in 
the car at a certain hour at niglit? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not know that tlie company lias any thought about it; 
I expect mine to bo .sbined and everyliody else does, and we tip them for it. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Do .you consider .$70 a montli as a .sufficient sniiiry to en- 
tible a conductor on tiie road, for tlie lengtii of tiiiaj tliey are on tlie road, to 
maintain himself and family in eoniforl? 

Mr. Lincoln. That salary lasts for so .short a tinio that It is really a trial 
salary. • 

Chairman Walsh. How .alxnib $75 a niontli? 

Mr. Lincoln. That, of course, is not a large salary, hut that doers not last long. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the budgets that wore put Into the l•eeorll 
In Chicago, or was your attention caHed to it, of conductors that claimed to 
have made certain expenditures, necessary expenditures, out of their salary, 
and where they lived there? One of these, as I recall it, figuring out a surplus, 
and the other failing to do so. Did you read tliat record? 

Mr. I.iNCOLN. That was tliat long document? 

Chairman AA’al.sh. Tliere wcri‘ two Imdgcts placed in tlie record by former 
conductors of your company undertaking to give wliat it cost them to live. 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t believe I .saw tliem. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Taking tlie territory radiating from Cidcago and tlie liiie.s 
of your company from which you are familiar, I will ask you wliat you tliiiik 
would be a comfortable living salary for conductors to wear tlie uniform and 
be on the railroad as yoiir conductors do? 

Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be excusetl from answering 
that question ns yon put it, because I have no liesitaiicy in saying to you Hint 
I thing the salaries of conductors should be increased. I tldnk it Is a matter 
that probably will be taken up by our Imard of directors at once, and I would 
like to hold my views until after a discussion In our meeting. 
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Clmlrmnn Walsh. Whsn wns your attention called to the fact that the 
salaries of these men were too low? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, I have been thinking of It for several years, as a matter of 
fact, that the salaries were hardly big enough. 

Chairman Walsh. How would these men act to get that redress? How 
would you expect them to act with you so that you could take definite action 
and give them more, if you have been thinking that yourself? 

Mr. Lincoln. If they would come to see an offlcer of the company, I would 
say that was the easiest way to do. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the petitions that were said to have been slgneil 
from time to time from tho.se conductors, asking for an increase in pay and 
calling your attention to other grievances, reached your hands or the board 
of directors? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir; not my hands, and I don't believe the board of direc¬ 
tors : no; not the board of directors. 

Cliairman Walsh. Docs It require action of the board of directors to fix the 
new salary schedule? 

Mr. Lincoln. I would tldnk it would. 

Chairman M'alsii. And In view of the fact that you don’t care to answer the 
question at this time as to what Is a living wage, may I ask you when It Is con¬ 
templated to take up this matter of the adopting of a now wage schedule? 

Mr. Lincoln. I have no idea on that. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it lie the next week or month or the next year? 

Mr. Lincoln. I expect to attend a meeting of the executive committee on the 
12th instant. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that a matter they would take up necessarily? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, yes; primarily at least. 

Cliairman Wai sh. How many momhers of the executive committee? 

Mr. I.iNCOLN. There would be six; tliere has been; there was a death two 
months ago—that leaves five. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you have any objection as a director of this com¬ 
pany to have a committee selected by your employees, say one from each divi¬ 
sion, or representation which they might think best, meeting wlth.thls commis¬ 
sion and presenting their views as to what their wage should be, and the facts 
upon which you might base the wage—in case there \'.us an increase—that they 
ought to be paid? 

Mr. Lincoln. Why, of course not, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, waiting uiion this committee that actually fixes 
the wages? 

Mr. Lincoln. I thought you said this commi.ssion? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir: on your executive committee. 

Mr. Lincoln. Was I wrong? 

Chairman Walsh. I may liave called It a commission—^ meant your executive 
committee. 

Mr. Lincoln. To have a delegation meet the committee? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes, .sir; representing the men, so that they might state to 
yon what it costs them to live in' their various localities, the rent they have to 
pay, and so forth? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don't see; why, T have no objection to it; It Is rather an 
awkward way of doing It, still I suppose It can lie done. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you sVggest as being the least awkward way 
of “getting men before you ? 

Mr. Lincoln.' To have any committee they wish to meet some one or more 
officials of the company and let them make a memoranda and iiresent it to the 
committee. I will say first to you, Mr. Chairman, that the company is more 
closely In touch with conductors and porters than perhaiis has been known to 
you. We have, of<course, Mr.'ITungerford, who is general manager; he has an 
assistant under him who is called assistant general superintendent, because he 
was general superintendent; and we have, then, four—I am not sure but what 
there are five, but four certainly—superintendents, so-called; and I think we 
have 45 district superintendents who are located at different parts of the coun¬ 
try to perform the business of the company. And all of the porters and con¬ 
ductors report directly and are personally known to these district superintend¬ 
ents. The district superintendents themselves have, 00 iier cent of them, been In 
the service of the company as conductors, I believe. Then the general manager 
assembles ail of our district superintendents at Chicago four times a year and 
confers with them about the relations of the company as exhibited In their 
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office. We assume that from that they gather first unto the district 8ut)erin- 
tendent a great deal of inforiiintloii as to the feelings of the men, and from the 
district superintendents, who I hope and believe are In great sympathy with 
the men, because they all come from the same class—I am talking about con¬ 
ductors, of course—and these men come and talk freely with the general man¬ 
ager. I mention that merely to show the touch we try to keep in with the 
service. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, this general statement has been reiterated time and 
time again before our^ commission (luring the past year: That is, that the 
executive officers of large companies, such as the Pullman Co., are primarily 
Interested In securing dividends; that their interests are In seeing not that 
men have a living wage, for Instance; seeing that your conductors, as applied 
to your company, have a sufficient wage, is contrary and antagonistic In a 
manner to the other duty that they have, of returning large dividends on the 
investment, where so much goes into labor cost So now, then, we get a case 
such as yours, where the evidence tends to slmw tliat men liave attemptfKl to 
form unions and formulate tlieir demands, and have been discliarged there¬ 
for. We are not passing on whether tliat is true or not, but it is conceded 
that they passed petitions around the country calling attention to wliat they 
claim was tlielr price, tliat they should get more wages, and objecting to their 
conditions, and tliat tlioy were turned into tlie company, and now it seems 
that these petitions have never readied tlie board of directors, wlio Inid tlie 
final word of fixing their salaries; if those are facts, taking tliat que.stloii 
as a liypothetioal question, do you not tielieve tliat it would be better for tlie 
persons that had tlie actual say and responsibility over tliese men to meet 
tliein and not diqiend entirely upon tlie executive officers? 

Mr. Likcoi.n. Well, I would like to think about it. It is jiretty liiird to get 
a board of directors togetlier for such a meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. Why, don’t tliey like to meet for that purfiose? 

Mr. I.INCOLN. I don’t menu to say that, but I know I would find it very hard 
to get a meeting of tlie lioard of directors to listen to—I tliink I would, as a 
question merely of convenience of tlie board. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many conductors Iia\e you? 

Mr. Lincoln. Between 2,0(KI and 2,-500. 

Chairman Walsh. Ari^ how many porter.s; G.ntX), I lielieve? 

Mr. Lincoln. Between t5,tl00 and 6,.5(J0. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that you liave proliably 1,500 or 2,000 men 
going into the service each year? Tliat Is, tliat it takes 8,(Ki0 men or a greiit 
many over 8,000 men jier year to keep up your complement of 6,500 men? 
Did you know tlial ? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, not quite, sir, I tliink. 

Chairnmn Walsh. I am just summoning it out of my recollection. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes; 1 liad; Sir. Hiingerford was asked how many porters and 
how many conductors tliere were, or conductors and porters were appointed 
in the year J913 and the year .1014, and he replied as to tlie year 1913 that 
713 conductors were appointed. Tliat would, witliout explanation, seem to me 
that was done because it was necessary to keep up tlie 6,.500, if we call it so, 
of conductors- ♦ 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Pardsii me. Sir. Lincoln, my mind got on 
sometliing I had liere, and I did not catcli your first figure. 

Mr. Lincoln. Weil, the first flgiirt* was tliat in tlie year 1013 there were 
713 conductors appointed, and tlie implication would be at first that tliat .Vum- 
ber was required to keep the number of condiicfor.s up to Gt-ltK), or whatever 
Is tlie figure; of cour.se, 0,.500 is not an exact figure at all, but It is the ap¬ 
proximate number. 

Commissioner Lknnon. That is porters; we were speaking of conductors. 

Mr. Lincoln. Y'es; 2,500. Now, ns a matte* of fact, in,1013, In whicli 713 
conductors were apiiolnted, at the end of tlie y(>ar 1013 tliere were 2,100 of 
our conductors who had been In the service of tlie company for one year or 
more. So tliose 713 were not appointed, of course, to keep up ttie stock of 
conductors to the average rate. And as to tlie iiorters in the year 1913, there 
were 2,32.5 iqipolnted. At the end of tliat year there were .5,883 porters who 
had been in the service of the company a year or more. So those men were 
not appointed to keep up the stock of jHirters—that is, not wholly. 

Clialriimn Walsh. Why were they appointed, Mr. lAncoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. Tliey were appointed for extra service of all sorts. They 
were—there are conventions, and all over the United States there are many 
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thipgs going on for which extra cars are put on, as, for Instance, for the 
Inauguration ceremonies. I should say there would he a great many cars— 
300 or 400 extra cars—put on and a great many extra porters hired. It is 
that sort of thing that makes the great mass of appointments among those 
men. There are a great many being put on right now for the California travel. 
That does not indicate that there was that number dropped in the service, of 
porters and conductors. 

Chairman Walsh. Going back for a moment to this compensation for the 
porters, do you say that the self-re.s!)ect of the man is pot degraded in any way 
by the receiving of tips, because lie perform.s a service to somebody else for 
that? 

Mr. Lincoln. 1 think so; yes. 

flhairman Walsh. Yes; now, then, the wage you pay is .$27.50, and take the 
case of a porter who testified in connection with the I’ennsylvania, that you 
may have noticed; he says lie .supplements his salary so that it brings it up to 
about $115 per month. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He is on the IVnns.vlvania Liiniled? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So he porfornis all the work a.s exacted hy your company 
in his emiiloyment for $27.50 a month and lie gets $87..50 for other services that 
he performs for the outside public, growing out of his service? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. For the Puliman Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. If those are the figures, he is given that much, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Lincoln, would you or any executive officer of 
the company make any such arrangement as that witli the Pullinan Co.—that is, 
that you would take a diminlsheil amount and then depend on an Indefliilto 
amount to be given you by outsiders? 

Mr. Lincoln. I confess to you, Mr. Chairman, I do not think this arrange¬ 
ment la ideal at all. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Of course, its executive officers would not think of it. It 
is done liecause the man is on wimt might be called a low' social scale, and also 
due to the fact that lie is of ttie negro race? 

Mr. Lincoln. And, well, it Is an old custom. ' 

Chairman Wal.sh. And an old custom? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.ai.sh. Have the directors or the o.nicials of Ihis company ever 
attempted to abolish the tipping system? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilo you believe that if you paid these men .$00 |icr month 
out of the earnings of this coniiiany, and posted notices in.llie car.s that you had 
done that, and that it was the wish of Ihis company that tliese men should not 
be given those tips, that this custom would still continue? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I can hardly sa,\'. I think you woiihl have great trouble 
with file porters. 

Chairman Walsh. You think what? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think the porters would lie very nuieli tronliled. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon think tlfo porters would still insist on their gelling 
the money? , 

Mr. Lincoln. I think so. Oh, I can’t say, sir. It would lie a mere guess. 

chairman Walsh. Has your attention ever been ealleil to the fact, if it he a 
fact, that there 1$' a widespread criticism of tlic Pullinan Co. on account of this 
tipping system—that the public thinks these men would starve it tliey did not 
give the men the money? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, I never lieard any .such .suggestion as Hint. 

Oliairman WAi.,sn; You never°Iicnrd any? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In considering tlie salaries of your car-service employees, 
has the company ever taken Into consideration its prollts as Iiaving any bearing 
on what should he paid to tlie men? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, I think not, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You never had to take Hint inlo eonsldorafioii- 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, I think not, sir. 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. Do you know what the Iiours are that are permitted for 
sleep of the men running in the Pullman Co.’s servics? 
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Mr. Lincoln. That Is one of the Oetail.s of oiieration which I Iciirnetl, more 
than In any other way, from Mr. Hungerforil's testimony. You refer to the edr- 
servlce employees? 

Chiiirman Walsh. Yes; the car-service employees. 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I have no doulit the rule.s of the company are not exactly, 
If I understand correctly Mr. Hungerford’.s testimony, and strictly adhered to 
with tlie employees, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean that u.s ellicient services can he expected 
from men who are given from one to four hours’ sleep for one or more nights 
in succession- '' 

, Mr. Lincoln. If that was literally compiled with, I do not. 
r Chairman Walsh. t\'cll, has it to be literally complitsl with or place the men 
in n position where they may lose their position if they go to sleep on <luty? 

Mr. Lincoln. No; I don’t think so, as to sleeiiing on iluly. I don’t lidak the 
rules laid down In the book are raked over the employees nearly so much a.s it 
would appear from the hook, I don’t think it is a fact. That would be .shown 
to a great extent b.v the number of men that go through the year’.s .service and 
got their bonus at the end of the year. It amounted last year to tliree-fourths 
of all the porters, for instance. 

I Chairman Walsh. Has an appeal ever been made to you. el I her as president 
or chairman of the board of directors, on the i)art of tlie car-service men who 
who have been dlschargcsj for attemirting to organize'! 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For the alleged purpo.st; of bettering their condition? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has .an appeal over come to you a.s president of the com¬ 
pany or to the board of directors. In your knowledge, from any discharged em¬ 
ployee claiming unfairness on the part of the executive oflicials? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I have had letters—not, 1 don’t flunk, from (torter.s—hut 
I have liad letters from discliarged conductor.s wishing to be returned to .service 
on tlie ground that they happened to have boon dismissed. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that it is fair to deduct from the salaries 
of the iiorters amounts for lost linen on the cars? 

Mr, Lincoln. To a c“ertaln extent I do so, becau.se I think otherwise tlie loss 
of linen would he very .seiicre. 

Cliairman Walsh. Approximately, ho\y much Is collected from the porters per 
year for lost linen? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t remember; I think it was given hy Mr. Hungerford in 
Ills testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, If It was I have overlooked it. 

Mr. Lincoi.n. My Impression was that it was .$00,000 or $70,000, hut that it 
did not liegin to come up to tlie aniouiit of the loss of linen. I would like to lie 
very careful about it—*— 

Cliairman Walsh (interrupting). .Somewhere aliout^.$00,000 or $70,000? 

Mr. Lincoln (continuing). lUit it is in Mr. Hungerford’s testimony, Mr. 
Chairman—tlie amount. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, I wouid not liave asked yon, but I did not recall it. 

Commi.ssioner Aishto.n. If It i.'» not in tliere it can lie supplied. 

Mr. Lincoln. If it is not in Mr. Hunge»ford’s te.stlmony I wisli you would 
make note of tliat, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Daniels. Yes. • 

Mr. Lincoln. And have furuislicd (he total amount for lost linen eliarged to 
the porters. j 

Mr. Daniels. Certainly. I !ini quite sure, liowover, that it is in Mr. Hunger- 
ford’s evidence. 

Commissioner Aishton. My rooolleetion is Unit it is $.10,000, Mr, Glmirmaii. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, wlio makes llie <oiit>iact for tlie, uniforms for the 
men? 

Mr. Lincoln. The purchasing agent. 

Chairman Walsh. And who is tlie purchasing agent? 

Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Bowen, isn’t it, Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Daniels. Yes. 

Mr. Lincoln. Director of pnrclmses, we call it—Mr. Bowen. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the porters and conductors required to pay the amount 
fixed in your contract price with Marshall Field & Co. in Chicago? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 
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Chnirmnn Walsh. How long have they lieen buying their uniforms, or have 
you been requiring the men to buy their uniforms,' from Marshall Field & Co.7 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, I don’t know; It has been for a number of years. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many years? 

Mr. Lincoln. No; I don’t know. It is a good many years, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the Marshall Fit'ld estate a large owner of stock in the 
rullman Co.? 

Air. Lincoln. I don’t suppose it owns any; I don’t know anything—the Mar¬ 
shall Field estate? ,, 

Chairman Walsh. A’es. 

Mr. Lini'oln. Oh! Well, I don’t know ns to that. You know that the Alnr- 
shall Field estate and Alarshall Field & Co. are quite different affairs, sir. 

Cliairnian Wal.sh. Ye.s; I understand that. 

Air. Lincoi.n. I think likely, to answer that question, I think very likely 
the Marshall Field estate owns stock in the Pullman Co., because Air. Alarshnil 
Field did own stock in tlie I’ulliuau Co. 

tHinlrman Walsh. And Air. Cliaunccy Keep is connected with tbe Alarshall 
Field estate ns a trustee? 

Air. Lincoln. He is a trustee of the estate; yes, sir. 

Chairman AX’ai.sh. Is he connected with Alarshall Field & Co.? 

Air. Lincoln. With that corporation, I think not. 

Clialrmnn Walsh. And he is a director in the Pullman Co. also, I believe. 

Air. Lincoln. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he been a director in the Pullman Co. during all the 
time the men have purchased their uniforms from Alarshall Field & Co.? 

Air. Lincoln. Oh, no, sir; Air. Keep, he is one of our newest directors. Do 
you remember. Air. Daniels? 

Air. Daniels. 1 can not give you the date; no, sir. 

Air. I.INCOT.N. Air. Keep is one of the newest directors, sir. 

Chairman AYalsh. Who did he succeed, it you can recall tlie board of direc¬ 
tors? 

Air. Lincoln. I would have to think back. Well, he came along after the 
death of Air. Field, for instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Air. Field in the Pullman Co. at tlie time this contract 
was made with Alarshall Field & Co.? i 

Air. I.i.Ncoi N. I could not answer that, question, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVas lie a director in the Pullman Co. up to tlie time of 
his death? 

Air. Lincoln. A'es. 

Chairman AValsh. Commissioner AVelnstock has a few questions he would like 
to ask you. Air. Lincoln. 

Air. Lincoi.n. A'es. 

Commissioner AVuinstock. Let me ask you wliat opporfiinlty, it any, is there 
for advancement? AVhat, opportunity, for example, of a negro porter who 
shows very high etliclency? Is tliere any provision- 

Air. Lincoln (interrupting). There is no iirovision In our service, sir. AA’e 
have no ))lace to ]iut him. A fe.v of them, iierliaiis halt a dozen, are made 
porters in the offices of district suiierintendenls; I asked that question, and they 
said they had about a half dozen around somewhere here. That is all I 
know of. 

Commi.ssioner AA'einstock. .So it is soi'i of what is known ns a “blind alley” 
jobV 

Air. Lincoln. lYes, sir. 

Commissioner AV’einstock. Now, taking the officials of the company, the 
district superintendents and the superinteudents, where are they recrulteil 
from ? 

Mr. Lincoln. They are from*the conductors, as a rule; also their assistants. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. About how many are there of such officials in the 
company? 

Mr. Lincoln. AVell, I have no data about that. We have 45 district superiu- 
tendencles and, according to the size of the office, they have more or less assist¬ 
ants. Their offices arc open day and night, and a large office will have more of 
them. I couid not tell, sir; I have not a list of that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, conld you tell offhand, Mr. Lincoln, If any 
of those have come up from the ranks, and how many have been appointed from 
the outside- 
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Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Hiinprerforrl testified that there were 90 per cent of them 
came up from the rank of conductors—had been appointed from the ranks of 
conductors. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. So there is some possibility of promotion? 

Mr. I.iNcoi.N. Among the conductors? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. I.iNcoi.N. Ccrtninly, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tlie clniirm.'in was discussing the question of tips 
and asking wlietlier, iinyour opinion, if tlie wage of the porter was raised to a 
living basis, you thought the tips would still be paid; and, if I remember 
rigtitly, 5 ’ou said you thought tips would be paid, no matter what wages were 
given ? 

Mr. Lincoln. Some tips would be paid—some at least. That is a mere matter 
of guess on my part, Imt I do not believe you can stoii a great many of the 
traveling public from rewarding a iiortcr who does tliem some little service, 
sucli as brushing his coat and some little service like going on errands into 
other cars and getting a dinner seat in the diner and getting him anything, or 
Inlying a newspaper from I lie mitside- 

Commissioner Wetn.stock. You are acquainted wltli tlie custom in most of tlie 
clubs, if not all private clubs of the country, where tills are forliidden? 

Mr. Lincoi.n. Y'es. And we also liave cards scnl upon ttie approacli of the 
holidays asking us for a contribution to a fund for tips at the end of the 
year. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes; that is true. I suppose tliat would offset 
your extra inontli's pay tliat tlie company would allow at tlie end of tlie year 
for good service? 

Mr. Lincoln. The point is this, that all the clubs—I won’t say all clubs, but 
I believe I belong to half a doKOii large clubs, and I think 1 got a formal notice 
from the club every holiday season witli a blank card requesting my subscrip¬ 
tion for what Is called the Christmas fund for the emplo.vees. 

Commissioner Wkinstock, Yes; timt is correct, 1 happen to know that Is the 
custom; but to offset that your company allows, as I gather from the state¬ 
ment, it allows at the cud of the year one month's extra pay to tho.se wlio have 
made a good record? 

Mr, liiNcoLN. I don’t ttiiiuk it was done on tliat basis, yir, Commlssiouer. I 
flunk it was done as an incentive, as you please, to good service. 

Commis.sioner Wkinstock. Just as I siqipose (be Christmas gift at the end of 
the year to the club employee is likewise offered as a recognition of good 
service. 

Mr, Lincoln. Well, I was told the other day that, for instance, at tlie Clilcago 
Club, which is very near, us everybody liere knows, to tlie Auditorium Flotel, 
tliat we bave considerable dilliculty in tlie Chicago Club in getting the waiters 
liecause of the tips at'the liotel, whicli come in, and none come in in the club; 
and lliat we have considerable ditliculiy in doing so , Tliere is tliat very tiling 
stiown riglit tliere on tliat street, witliin (lie conliu(>s of one block. Whether 
tliat is done by the clubs ns a (ip, or wliether it is to keep (lie service of tlie 
waiters, I don’t know, sir. Wlien I say “ tlie waiters ” I mean the attendants 
in tlie club, because it goes to everybody. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. May I ask, ,Tir, IJncoln, wbnt happens to a Pull¬ 
man employee in tlie Pullnian service if lie is accidentally iii.|ured? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, that was gone into ipiite t'laborately liy Mr. Hungerford; 
but he is taken care of; oil, lie is taken care of. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. He gets coniiiensation? < 

Mr. Lincoln. Oli, tlie exact form wbicli it takes I woultl not like to attempt 
to describe, because I liave not gone into tietail wltli it. I tlilnk Mr. Hungerford 
went into it quite carefully, but it Is a very elaiiorate system. It is hospital 
service and it Is payment of his wages during lifs ilisability,«nnd so on. 

Commissioner Aishton. And includes sick benefits? 

Mr. Lincoln. And sick benefits. 1 think tliere has never been any complaint 
liy anybody on that subject, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And in the event of his being killed while in the 
service, what compensation, if any, goes to his family? 

Mr. Lincoln. There Is none. There is no compensation goes to his family by 
any direction of the company, except this, it is the conductors, I think, wjio have 
formed an association among themselves—I believe it amounts to about 1,500 
men—in which upon the death in any way of one of tlieir members each of 
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the members of the nssooiatlon. If you please to o.nll it such, pays In $1 and 
the Pullman Co. adds 5 per cent to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that goes to the family? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh. yes. As to compensation under the State laws, I am not 
familiar with that, and I don’t know. 

Commissioner Wein,stock. As you know, of course, Mr. Lincoln, there are 
some 24 or 25 States in the Union now fliat have come under -wlmt is known as 
the workmen's compensation act. I don't believe tliere Is a Federal law except 
for Federal employees. Am I right, Mr. Lennon? , 

Commissioner Le.n.non. That Is my understanding of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just for Federal employees? 

Mr. Lincoln. Interstate-commerce employees. 

Commi.ssloner Wienstock. One for Federal employees and one for Interstate- 
coinmerce employees? 

Commis.sioner I.ennon. Oh. that Is workmen’s compensation? 

Coniml.ssloner C.akiiet.son. Not workmen’s compensation. Imt lialiility. 

Commi.ssloner I.e.nnon. Oh, he cun get no compensation without bringing suit 
at common law? 

Commissioner Carket.so.n. None unless he makes settlement l>.v compounding. 
There is no Feileral workmen’s eonipensation law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 8o that your emiiloyoes are thrown upon 
the genero.sity of their fellow workers and of the eojiipany? 

Mr. Lincoln, Well, sir, I can not answer that <u;estion. I am entirely 
Ignorant on It. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Now. what would be your opinion, Mr. Lincoln? 
This commi.ssion. of course, as you know, is endeavoring to get tlie best judgment 
of workers and employers all over the country on proposed legislation that 
will tend to bring aliout a more harmoidous feeling between tlie worker on the 
one hand and the employer on the other. We have discovered in our Investiga¬ 
tions that one of the underlying causes for industrial unrest is industrial .acci¬ 
dents; and that it has further been forced upon our attention in our bearings all 
over the country that the workmen’s comiiensallon law that has been enacted In 
24 or 25 .States tends to minimize tins Industrial unrest and remove one of the 
causes of irritation, one of tlie causes of friction, and at the same time pre¬ 
vent or minimize the number that fall below tlie povuty line because of acci¬ 
dents; and to tliat degree the worlimen’.s com|)ensation act, wherever It has been 
adoptetl and carried out Intelligently, has been an advantage to the injnri'd 
worker and an advantage to the emiiloyer and an advantage to the State 
generally. What would he your judgment about a Federal workmen’s com- 
pen.sation that would apply to interstate-commerce employees and that would 
insure fliem and their dependents compensation in the event of temporary or 
permanent injury or death on the part of the worker? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, that, Jlr. (iommissioner. Is a subject I bad not con¬ 
sidered. I should start on,'' feeling in a very friendly way toward it, but I do 
not know what are the arguments for or against it. I have never studied it or 
considered it. We have in our own comiiany so seldom any accidents In our 
cars—timt is a fact, very curious fact, but true—that that has neyer been very 
much of a practical question witli us as a corporation. 

Commissioner \\'ein.stock. Yes. ' 

Mr. Lincoln. I should rather dislike to answer that question without hearing 
the arguments pro and con. My attitiidJ toward it would be friendly, to start 
with. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. The only arguments that have been offereii against 
It, Mr. Lincoln, from the employers’ side is that it puts an added burden upon 
the industry. That has been offset by the fact that it relieves the employer 
of .serious burdens, and relieves him of annoyances, and relieves him of lo.s3 In 
the event of suits at law. 

Mr. Lincoln. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So, that, take It In California, for example. A year 
ago there were 9.S |ier cent of the emfiloyers who were opposed to the work¬ 
men’s comiiensatlon act, but to-day there are 98 per cent In favor of It after 
seeing how it operates. 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, sir, that Is very strong argument. I should say that tlie 
jiidgmeot of 98 per cent would overturn my view If I did not start out with 
them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, In your pre.sent frame of mind, Mr. Lincoln, 
you see no objections to a Federal workmen’s compensation act? 
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Mr, Liifcoi.N. No. sir; not in my prc.sont frnmo of mind, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. i'ou would rather look upon it in a friendl.v way? 

Mr. Lincoln. I would start out to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson wants to ask .you a few questions. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I wili have to go hack to the Clover Cluh. In fi.'cing 
the wages of the servants in your clubs do you know of any instances where 
the wages of these men is lowered on account of tins Christmas fund or kept 
down? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, no. 

Commissioner GAKKEt'soN. It is not a wage factor in your cUih? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, not at ali. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Tlie fact is that the house comniittoe in arranging 
tliat, in providing for a rule tlmt there will he no tipping in the club, takes into 
consideration the fact wiiat It will have to pay as wages if it desires to keep 
desirabie eiupioyees, they wiil take tliat into consideration—the fact tiiat they 
get no tips? 

Mr. Lincoln. The entertalniuent of tlie club, as far as I know—anil I think 
I know a little about it, because I have been on committeiw in clubs as to com¬ 
parative wages of waiters- 

Coinml.ssloner Garbetson. And they have to take into consideration the fact 
that they at otlier places get tips and they bur them there, and they wili Iiave 
to equalize wages that tiiey get otlier plac<‘S to a certain e.vtent? 

Mr. Lincoln. Tlie.y invite men to come as waiters uisin a certain- 

Commissioner Garbetson (interrupting). And tliey don’t eome uule.ss tliat 
wage will equalize wliat tliey will get at otlier places hy a similar wages and 
tips accompanying, is that true as a general firoposltion? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t know lanv it is, sir; I supiiose tliey want to make a 
certain amount of money, no doiilit. 

Commissioner (Jabuetson. In testifying to llie wages of tliose porters, you 
iisisl tlie pliraso, tliat wliatever tlie wage miglit he, tips to a greater or less 
extent niiglit he given anyway? 

Mr. Lincoln. 1 feel .so; I have no personal doulit ahoiit it. 

Comiuissloiier Gabukt.son. You also testified tliat if tips were aliolislied the 
company would have to raise its wagi's to keep its men? 

Mr. Lincoln, lindoulitfdly. 

Commissioner Garbetson. If that is Ihe ease and you are now paying $27,150 
per montli, sliding, say lo a man ‘20 years in your .service—one testilied liefore 
us in Chicago, producisl hy your own company, hy the w ay. that he was getting 
$28.40 after that many years’ service—if that man was getting $80 a month, 
and yon wi're compelled to pay him $00 a month if tlie tips were aholished, are 
not tile stockholders of tlie i’ullman Co. IIio real tip takers? 

Mr. Lincoln. As a matlieniatical proposition, tliat would he so. 

Commissioner Gakb'et.son. You reiilly are capitalizing the tipping system on 
your road by keeping the wages low? ^ 

Mr. Lincoln. That is not ne<’e.s.sarlly .so; the tips woulil tie paid, aiiyliow. 

Commissioner Gaubetson, And if tlic.i are accepted yon believe in tlie cor¬ 
poration getting them in place of the coon? ■ 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t .say that* 

Comn]ls.sioner (1areet.son. I am only taking tliat as it works <ait. Have you 
ever figured up wlmt would he the difference in tlie amount of money tliat it 
takes to pay that 6,.500 iiortcrs $30 a .aontli, wliicli Is alioiit your present rate, 
$00 a month? * 

Mr. Lincoi.n. Tliat is a matter of riaper and jioncil. • 

Commissioner (fABiiET,soN. A couple of million dollars a yeiir? 

Mr. Lincoln. It woulil he .$,30 a montli. 

Commissioner Garbetson. For 6,.'500 men ? 

Mr. Lincoln. Would lie $300 a year for 0.500•men., , 

CoiimU.ssioner GabbetsoiI. Two million tliree Imndred and forty tliousand dol¬ 
lars? 

Mr. Lincoln. Sometliing like that. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. It would make a very material dilTerencp In tlie 
Eiirplus or dividend rate? 

Mr. Lincoln. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. Tlien the question really resolves itself Into econ¬ 
omies pure and simple? 

Mr. Lincoln. It would lie approximately tliat, of course. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. That Is the reason underlying? 
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Mr. Lincoln. Yes, .sir; Imt It was not started on that ba.sls, Mr. Commis¬ 
sioner, of course. It is a situation which we found, you know, and I might say 
it l.s a situation on wliich tlie rates to the puhllc on Pullman ear service was 
based. 

<Y)inmi.ssioner Carbetson. Is it not prohahle tliat it had its foundation in a 
condition that existe<l before the 60's when certain railroad companies owned 
their hrakenien, 1 mean in fee; they had bills of sale for their brakemen, I 
know two railroads that did that't 

Mr. Li.ncol.v. I see. [Laugli.s.] 

Coninilssioncr (5.\riietson. Tills is something of a t'arallol. only tlie enniloyer 
Is less re.sponsilile tlian the owner is. (Witness laughs. 1 In tlie total that you 
gave of dividends that were paid by tliis company, you did not Include the 
stock dividends? 

Mr. Lincoln. I mentioned them as stock dividends. 

Commissioner U.miretson. But in tlie total of dividends paid, you did not 
include the amount of the stock dividends which were issued as new capital? 
I understand your reply that you did not? 

Mr. I.iNCOLN. I mentioned llu' tigui'cs of .$1.10,(X)0,000, which was cash 
dividends. 

riniirman MLalsh. He gave them both. 

Conniiissioner (iARBExsoN. I overlooked the fact that you included that, be¬ 
cause they are really another form of dividend? 

Mr. Ltncol.n. Oh. certainly. But that was not made entirely out of the 
•sleeping-car compan.v service. 

Oommissioner Garketson. I sttppose there was a stage when it was niatle out 
of land profits? 

Mr. LiNcot.N. Not nittclt. 

Comtiiissiotier Garretson. When you owned tlie town? 

Mr. Lincoln. I would like to have you pay us what we lost in that town. 

Commissioner Garretson, I am perfectly competent to pay it; I am getting 
a good wage on this commission. 

Mr. Lincoi.n. I would say, Mr. Commissioner, on that, that as a matter of 
fact during the period which ended on July .SI, 191.1, tlie amount of profits of 
the eompanv wliicli liave gone Into stock, into this stock surplus and dividends, 
was $161,000,006, which difrer.s from my reply of $]'.a9,000,000, whicli re.sults 
from some difference in figures. ■ 

Chairman Walsh. I have $161,000,000. 

Mr. Lincoln. Very well, sir; and at the same time the manufacturing and 
miscellaneous eariiiiigs were $68,000,000, so fliat manufacturing produced about 
30 per cent of the total. 

Commissioner Garretson. My question was liased on the fact that surplus 
and dividends come from practically the same source, but called by a different 
name, and distrilnited in different forms wlien represented liy a stock dividend. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir; cr'rtaiiily. 

Conniiissioner Garri:tson. Hid your company increase its stock when it pur¬ 
chased the Mann Boudoir Car Co.? 

Mr. I.INCOLN. What ? 

Commissioner Garretson. 'I'lie Mann Co. 

Mr. Lincoln. No, .sir. Wliat we did in that case, years ago, we did not In¬ 
crease oiir stocli; we paid tliat in casli. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, tliat cdinpany had no plant except its rolling 
stock and patents? 

Mr. Lincoln. No; some trivial things, not of any consequence. I don’t know. 
Was that Ludlow? Did it belong to it? I tliink I may answer that they had 
no plant. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlieir cars were built on contract? 

Sir. Ihncoln. I SKppo.se Barm'y & Sinltli did that., 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you utilize them in your own business or dls- 
pose-.of them elsewhere? 

Mr. Lincoln. Tliat is before my time, but I think we used them a little and 
destroyed them. 

Commissioner Garretson. They were not sold abroad? 

Mr. IdNCOi.N. No, sir; but timt was liefore my time. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yon spoke of the fact that It makes for tlie good 
relations in the property that 90 per cent of your district superintendents and 
their assistants come from the ranks? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think so, sir. 
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Coirmilssloner Oarbetson. Is it a historicnl as wall ns an operatinj; truth 
that the most merciless overseer Is the one that comes out of the ranks of those 
he oversees? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, sir, I have no basis on which to discuss that subject J I 
don’t think that is correct; I don’t think It is correct in our company, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I am not applying it on tlie historical or Industrial 
basis of your company, but appl.vlng It in general. 

Mr. Lincoi .n. Well, I don’t tidnk that is so. It does not strike me as being 
a fact in my observation, if I may say it that way. 

Commissioner Gabketson. The average I am going .somewhat on. 

Mr. Lincoi.n. You were tliinking, for instance—I beg your parilon; I am not 
asking questions. 

Commi.ssloner Gabretson. Sure; ask it. 

Mr. I.iNcoi.N. On the question, ter instance, of appointing offlcers of the 
Army out of the noncormnissioned rank; is that your idea? 

Commissioner G.\itRETsoN. Praise l)e, I liav(' Iiad no experience in that line. 
I am taken from the ranlcs of my own craft, wliere railroad oHicers are taken 
from the ranks of conductors. As a rule, until tliey get settled—timt is, until 
they light—we have more difficulty with that class of oflicial.s tlian with almost 
any of the others. They know too much or require too mucli; I don't know 
which. 

Mr. I.INCOI.N. Y’es, sir. 

Commissiipner Gabretson. Can you readily grasp that tliat might be the case? 

Mr. I.iNCOL.N. I can see an individual ca.se where that might l)e so. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Individual I'a.ses are what make up the wiiole. 

Mr. I.INCOI.N. If tliere are enougli of tliem. 

Commissioner I.knnon. M’liat standard of education does the jiorter have to 
meet in order to be employed? 

Mr. Lincoi,.n. I lane never heal’d of it; but of course he must read and write. 

Commissioner Lennon. And tliat you think is all? Do you require a physical 
examination? 

Mr. I.INCOI.N. I don’t know uhout that. As a fact, they are employed, Mr. 
Commissioner, by the district superintendents, and just how far tliey examine 
them I don’t know; I can't answer tliat. I no doubt think he would want to 
see the negro that wa.s healthy, and would not want him if he was not, and 
was cleanly, and could read and wrKe, to the extent enough anyway to keep 
checks. 

Comnil.ssioner O’Connei.i.. Mr. T.ineoln, this commission lias Iieen autliorized 
tiy Congress to ascertain, if possible, the cause of industrial unrest. Y'oii have 
to do with large financial affairs and the employment of a large nunilier of 
people. What, in yoiir ojiinion, are the underlying causes? 

Jlr. Lincol.n. Tliat, of course. Is a very large question. 

Commissioner CConnei.i,. Have you any siieciul opinion? 

Mr. Lincoln. I would rather lie excused from answering that. 

Commissioner O’Oonnell. Y’ou rei’ognize that there is such a thing? 

Mr. Lincoln. There Is undoubtedly unrest. So far ns it comes to me, it is 
that employees want more pay, and I don’t'lilaine them for wanting more coni- 
liensation. ‘ 

Commissioner O’Co.nnell. Suppose tliiTt an underlying cause would lie that 
the employers did not meet with their working peojile and take them Into their 
confidence and treat witli them and argue with them ns to tlieir conditions of 
employment and wages and hours, and so forth? 

Mr. Lincoln. I would not think that would lie so. • 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you suppose that a cause of industrial unrest, 
when a large employer simply sits down witli a hoard of direi’tors, and lie sits 
and fixes the wages or the hours of employment, and sets the standard for 
working people without them having anythifig to say ii» it, that that Is not 
what causes that unrest? 

Mr. Lincoln. I have never Iieard It given as one. Is all I can say. ,T have 
never studied it. 

Commissioner Aishton. I lielleve the question was asked ns to whether 
there was any future for tiie negro porter. As a matter of fact, in the Pull¬ 
man service is there not a constant advancement from an extra porter to a 
man on a regular run, and as his age and his service increases he keeps 
progressing to the better runs all of the time? 

Mr. Lincoln. I suppose that is so. I was thinking that the commission had 
In mind outside of the rank of porters. There is no .service for him, except as 
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a porter In tlie service. He gets the schedule that Mr. Hungerford gives. Of 
course, that bi’ing.s up the quesUou. uo doubt, if the best porter gets on what 
they cali the best run. 

Commissioner Aishton. Timt is where tlieir layover is at home nights, and 
they are away from liome a minimum time, aud their compensation Is greater 
than on some other run? 

Mr. Lincoln. Tiicre is no doubt about it. 

Commlssoner O’Connell. Wlien we had our heariug in Clilcago, I asked one 
of your porters tliat appeared l)efore our commi.ssion, wlio Imd been in tlie 
employ of your company for many’, many years, on one'of the good runs from 
New York to Cliicago, one of tlieir best runs. I a.sked liim if laws were eu- 
actiHl to make it prohiliitive and iiiegai to accept tips, wliat would have been 
the result, and I am quite sure the repiy was. “ There wouid be no porters to 
take tlie cars out.” If tliat law was enacted, in your opiuion what would be 
the result? 

Mr. Lincoln. You mean, Mr. Comml.s.sioner, if an effective law was enacted? 
Commissioner CConneli^ Yes, sir; elTective interstate and otherwise? 

Mr. I.iNcoLN. Of course, tlie porters would liave to be paid a living wage, 
no doubt; there would be no two-minute case in tliat. 

Commissioner Gakeetson. You an.swercd a question from the chairman, and 
you stated, in your ojiiuiou, tliere sliould be a certain increase in tlie wages of 
conductors? 

Mr. Lincoln. Some increase. 

Commissioner Gakeetson. I used the word certain in an uncertain sense, 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaiiret.son. And you failed to answer tbe other question tliat 
went in tliat, do you believe Unit tliere sliould be an increase in tlie wages of 
the porters, also? 

Mr. Lincoln. I thini: tlierc ouglit to be a ciiange in our system. 

Commissioner Gauketson. In tliat direction? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G-vnEErsoN, Now, questions were asked you on tlie coinpensa- 
tloas to employees injured. Is it not a fact that yonr company t.akes tlie in¬ 
variable position tliat your employees injured iii train accidents must look to 
the railway company for ri>covery? 

Mr. Li.moi.n. I can not answer that question. If you will let ir.o consult our 
general solicitor, I iniglit an.swor It; but'I can not answer it without consulta¬ 
tion with our legal department. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Daniels might answer it, If lie wishes. 

Mr. Daniels. As a matter of fact, tlie lialiility in every case is the liability 
of tbe railroad company. Tliey always liave an action" ngainst tlie railroad 
company, and one recovered against tlie Reading the otlier day for $1.4,000, 
(iomniissioner G.vkbetson. And you are not assuming tlieir liability? 

Mr. Daniet.s. Unfortunately, we do in some oa.se.s. We paid the Reading 
judgment. Tliat vouclicr went out on the day I started for iiere. 

Cominis.sioner Gaeeetson. Unfortunately for the company. I would not be 
uncharitable enough to say, Sturt again. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. If tbe railway company assumes the liability, why 
would your company be called upon tc reimburse the railroad company? 

Mr. Daniels. That is a matter that has to do with the making of our con¬ 
tract. When I first consulted Mr. Pullman, in 189.'). atiout licing emiiloyed with 
Ills company lie said; “We are a large company, but witli tlie railroads of tlie 
country we are the tail tliat the dog wags. The strong railroad.s require In¬ 
demnities from us and otliers do not. Tlie impructicnhility all over the country 
In these compensation laws is what they make us pay wlien of necessity the 
railroad lias the accident that wo do not pnxince. 

Commi.ssioner WEnssxocK. In pour judgment and opinion, would It he a good 
thing from the standpoint of both the company and the workers if there was a 
Federal compensation law along the line of the existing State laws? 

Mr.‘Y)ANiELS. I think both the State and Federal laws are an injustice to the 
Pullman Co., because they compel us to pay for what another mati does; that is, 
the railroad company. We In some Instances had to indemnify the railroad 
companies, and in others it does not require us to do so. 

Commissiouer Weinstock. What would be your opinion ns to the wisdom and 
equity of a Federal compensation law on interstate commerce? 

Mr. Daniels. That would he giving an opinion for or against the railroad 
companies. I say it is not Just to the PuUmau Co., and I don't Want to speak 
for the railroad coiupaules. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Speaking as a member of society and having the 
general public at heart? 

Mr. D.\nikls. The railroad companies would not think I was speaking that 
way. I don’t w’aut to offend the railroad companies with the tall that the dog 
wags. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, Mr. Lincoln; you may be excused permanently 
now. 


ABDITIONAL STATEMENT OF ME. JOHN T. BOHEKE. 

I will state that I omitted to tell that Mr. Williams told me that the settle¬ 
ment of $.'5(K> had been made because that owing to their experience of a some¬ 
what like nature the company had found that it was almost Impossible to find a 
judge or jury who would favor the corporation.s. I had asked them at the time 
the charges were maile to take it into open court, and I felt that I would then 
get the vindication I seek. 


STATEMENT OF PULLMAN CONDUCTOES. 


(Page 1.) 

Chicago, III. 

To THE ClIAIUMAN OF THE UnITEO 

States CoiiMissio.v ox Industeial Relations: 

Deae Sir: In laying the following facts before you we are only making an¬ 
other of our many efforts to get a living wage, improve our working conditions, 
ami get placed on a footing with our brother railroad men, w'here we can get 
fair treatment, better pay for work actually done, and relief from persi>cutlons 
from petty ollicials. 

Our scale of wages follows: 

Per month. 

First 6 months_ $70 

Second 6 months_ 75 

Fir.st year_;_ 80 

Second to fifth year_ • _ 85 

Fifth to tenth year_ 90 

Then Indefinitely_ 95 

A few' runs pay .$100 per month. One uniform, including cup, per year costs 
us $19.50. After 10 years of service one free uniform per year is furnished us. 
At tlie end of each year, if our record Is perfect, we get the extra check. That 
means if our salary is $70, our extra check is $70; If our salary Is $80, the 
check is $80, etc. If our record is assessed 5 days it can be era.sed by a 6 
months’ clear record; 10 days can be erased by h. 9 (page 2) montlis’ clear 
record; 15 days can not bo worked out. So, if an employee has been penalized 
15 days on the first day of the year, the most exemplary conduct and perfect 
service for the ensuing 12 moaths will fail to px'ocure that coveted check. 

A conductor is now roriuired to taka 10 days’ schooling, for w’hleh he is 
allowed pay at the rate of $70 per month. During this poriml of 10 days be 
Is taught the different forms of ticticts; reports; pas.ses: rates; heating, light¬ 
ing, and ventilation of cars, of which there are from five to seven different 
kinds; how to “ make down ” beds and put them away. He is required to know 
the duties of the porter as well as his own. lie is not taught iior shown one 
single thing about railroad tickets, although in 95 per cent of the runs he Is 
required to take up railroad ticlnds and Is held strictly responsible for them, 
ns they are In his possession until taken up,by ln.st train conductor handling 
his car or returned to pas.senger upon reaching destination. Ho must see and 
know that every railroad ticket Is properly routetl over the roads his cars go, 
the same amount of care being exercised in taking up railroad pas.ses* Many 
PuIImaii conductors liave had the experience of picking up train conductors 
who were unable to properly get their portion (page 3) of the long coupon 
tickets, and the Pullman conductor has to go to their assistance, which he 
does willingly, feeling that his own company would require him to do this w’ork 
which he is not supposed to do. 
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Thla company was recently called to task by the State of California for 
small wages paid its men in the train service, and the assertion made by one 
of our highest officials that we (the conductors) were classed as common 
laborers, Is enough to make every man with a bit of pride left rise up and 
yell, “ liar.”' We claim no man can intelligently perform the .services required 
of conductors on I’ullman sleeping cars without being e<lucuted In reading, 
writing, arithmetic, politeness, patience, diplomacy, and humility. The general 
patron of Pullman cars knows that the slightest complaint made to the general 
offices will bi lng a storm down on the head of the employee, not to speak of 
statement after statement he Is compelled to write. We claim to have more 
complicateil and a greater variety of reports than the train conductor. We have 
more comj)lalnts to adjust, which require politeness, patience, and diplomacy 
tlian the train conductor, and wliich no common laborer wlio Is versatile enough 
to succeed as truck driver or .street cleaner could accomplish. And woe to the 
conductor wlio is unable to pacify the passenger who has been peeved by a 
mistake made in selling liim his ticket, defective car heating, faulty ventilation, 
etc. Every conductor has had tlie experience of (page 4) dealing with one 
passenger wito coini)lains of the heat and one who complains of the cold on the 
same car. Cotdd the truck driver, the street cleaner, or even tlie man of good 
average intelligence, but inexperienced in handling all cla.sses of travelers, 
pacify tlie.se peevish disiiositions, have them in a sweet Iiunior before aligliling 
from car, and ready and willing to swear tliat tiie I’ullman Co. Is so absolutely 
perfect to the smallest of details that tlicy must tell all their friends? 

We have “better senice,” “better service” poured into us by the broadside 
In meetings, circular letters, order books. We ail make a tremendous effort 
to keep down complaints by giving this better service. Wo are told It Is our 
duty to make this method of travel popular, iileasant, and, last but not least, 
profitable to our employers. We are paid $70 and .$,S0 for this service. We 
pay .$19.50 for a uniform that niiist come from tlie Marshall Field Co., and which 
must be kept clean, pressed, and repaired, adding considerable to tlie above 
figure. We must pay, while away from our home district for meals on high- 
priced diners and equally high-priced railroad eating houses, tlie prices they 
ask. We generally find, if we satisfy a healtliy appetite, we are indebted to 
the railroad company 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1. We must pay 75 cents and $1 
for hotel accommodations, where a bed In a car is not available and (page 5) 
where company has no sleeping quarters. We are away from home a week, tw>o 
weeks, or a month, and no small item Is the laundry bill. Add to this the 
dependent family, or mother, fatlier, or sister back home. .We are receiving 
.$70 and $80 per month from one of the richest corimrations in the world and 
giving value received in intelligent, painstaking service. At the above .salary 
we are able to live. Nothing more can be said. The strictest economy fails 
to leave us anything for the inevitable rainy day. Half of our salary to enable 
us to work ami half to pay expenses back home. This conductor Is the employee 
looked to to smooth the rough edges, to make it so pleasant and agreeable they 
will make their next trip on a Pullman cur. It Is a common laborer’s wage 
but not his work. 

Another illustration; The conductor on a run of from three to five days and 
nights of continuous service will average tliree fo five hours’ sleep each night. 
While awake, whether tired or sleepy, he must maintain that cheeful, smiling 
countenance at all times. While asleep he Is held just ns responsible for any¬ 
thing that may happen as if he were awifae. Tills is certainly a great strain 
and Wearing on the physical make-up of a man. Seventy, seventy-five, and 
eighty dollars per month is the comiiensatlon for being able to handle three to 
eight cars of this comriany on a three to five day and night trip. Naturally a 
man (page 6) being awake so many hours out of each 24 and having to travel 
the entire length of from three to eight long Pullman cars a great many times, 
has no trouble in carrying a healthy appetite. On a $70 to $80 salary how much 
do you suppose he can humor this appetite in higli-prlced diners and station 
lumia^rooms? The prices mentioned, viz, 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1, represent¬ 
ing amounts we pay for our meals en route, are characterized “rates”; that 
is, we are paying a little less than the passenger. We are, many times, forced 
to pay the full rate and then the conductor, this “ perfectly satisfied ” employee 
of a most generous corporation, feels that a small period of fasting and; ex¬ 
tremely light lunch will restore his overworked stomach to normal. 

Our company requires each conductor to furnish a bond of $400 which 
they, the company, pay for themselves. Sleeping-car porters are not bonded, 
yet they are put in entire charge of ears from starting point to end of run, and 
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to-dny some of the most clesiralile runs north of the Mason and Dixon line are 
operated by porters. The porter running in charge of a sleeping car receives 
$42.50 per month, and when he is on a car handled regularly by a Pullman con¬ 
ductor he receives $27.50 per month. At ttio periodical meetings held wherein 
porters and conductors are lectured on “ better service ” and generally (page 7) 
presided over by district superintendents and higher ollicials, the porters are 
continually reminded that their nickels, dimes, and quarters recelve<l ns tips 
from passengers depend on themselves. They are urged to greater activity to 
procure more and larger tips. Why? To keep down dissatisfaction on tlieir 
I'firt, and the public is asked to pay this additional toil. Tlie company won’t 
pay It. The public must. Without the-public’s assistance tlie porter could not 
exist. No passenger may expect, after buying a ticket for a Pullman car, 
to get much service from a porter on ids second trip if he fails to bestow tlie 
tip on the first trip. 

Your railroad tickets are in posse.ssion of the.so irrespon.silile, unliondcd 
porters, whose only obligation to tlie company is to bo careful enough to hold 
their Jobs, whose only incentive to lionesty is tlie fear of being discliarged, as lie 
knows that Is the extreme punishment he can reci'ive. Tills porter “ running in 
charge ” is in complete cliarge and nutliority on tills car—is up and awalic all 
night hack and forth through tliis car wlierc> your mother, wife, or sister is alone 
occupying a berth. I.et me reiieat that tlie worst piitiislinient meted out to liiiii— 
and he knows it only too wcdl—for an otfense against tlie passongc'rs or dislionc'st 
act is dismissal, and to Judge from the expressions of many of tliem, it is to be 
expected and has been expc'ctcd—tliey feel they have not lost much, ns most 
any kind of work will pay a (page 8) better salary than tliis, where they are 
forced to pay for any and all losses that occur from equipment of cars. I would 
ask the Pullman traveler how niaii.v c.a.scs of return of articles lost on Pulliiiaii 
sleeping cars he has heard of? If one could afford the experliuent, let him leave 
an article of value about the car—an article without marks of Identification, 
lie might recover possccssion of it and he might not. Suppose you were the loser, 
and knowing the working conciitlons of the employees on this car, would you 
not feel that tlie policy of this company in making tliis porter exert himself to 
the utmost to earn him enough to give him enough to live on places him In a 
Iiosition where he is not to blame? I doubt if the matter has ever bi'en placed 
before the public in thls'liglit before, but wish to assure you these are the hare 
facts. One of the authors of tliis note'was for a number of years in a position 
in one of our largest districts where he had occasion to handle considerable 
correspondence relative to losses on cars, and we. speak from knowledge when 
we say the recovery of valualile articles is far outnumbered by their nonre¬ 
covery. It Is hard to make a compari.son between the two following tlioughts, 
hut they come to mind; We read so much aliout the .small salaries paid bank 
employees who handle large sums of money—the argument in favor of better 
pay being tliat with a satisfactory salary he will not yield to temptation. 
Human nature is tlie .same the world oviw. Here isi(page 9) the irresopnsible, 
unbonded porter—salary $27.50 and $42.50 per month—amounts often being 
deducted for los.ses—in entire charge of a car where passengers are soundly 
sleeping—baggage, Jewelry, money running fnto the thousands, in their charge. 
Nothing between him and sleeliing passengers hut two curtains buttoned to¬ 
gether. During tlie long hours <if the nftht no one enters this car except an 
occasional brnkeman. Train conductor, having secured his portion of the rail¬ 
road tickets from porter, returns them to him and never sees the inside of ear 
on this trip unless called in. Liglits are extinguished in body for better sleeping 
comfort of passengers, making it nearly dark. Here yoit h?tve the situation. 
Does it suggest anything? Because of the company’s attitude on this question, 
the porter feels at liberty to go to extremes to procure this levy the Pullman Oo. 
requires of their passengers In order to take a trip on their cars in comfort. It Is 
a common practice among porters to acquaint eftch other regtarding a passenger’s 
disposition to “come across,” so the regular patrons of our cars may rest as¬ 
sured the service rendered him before he tips Is commensurate with his^-^cifrd 
ns a tipper. To get Just the ordinary service rightfully due him when he pur¬ 
chased a Pullman ticket, he must pay extra. Any porter can tell you of ex- 
rierlencei^ in handling different classes of travel. For instance, tlieatrlcal 
troui«s, (page 10) baseball clubs, etc., are bad tippers, and a porter having a 
number of days continuous service with this class of travel Is generally down to 
one meal a day and a cheap one at that. Their salary is too small to last from 
one pay day to the next, so where there are no tips there are no “ po’k chops.” 
one pay day to the next, so where there are no tips there are no “ po’k 
chops.” 
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On the other hand, porters on lines well patronized by traveling salesmen 
have been known to make $100 per month or more. We do not wish to con¬ 
vey the impressions that all Pullman porters are dishonest, although we heard 
one of the company's oflicials say: “ The Pullman Co. has a system which is 
making more dishonest men than anything I know of.” We believe many are able 
to withstand the miserable salary, bad treatment, etc., and still remain honest. 
But suppose he is still smarting under a recent 5, 10, 1.5 day penalization for 
some Insignificant matter, or has t>een made to pay for losses on his car, and 
lie flmls himself with barely enough to purchase anO|j,her day’s meals. The 
opportunity presents itself. He accepts it. His strong denials are of no 
avail. He does not worry. It is merely a matter of another Job. The bun¬ 
dle of correspondence between this employee, his superintendent, the sus¬ 
picious loser, and the general offices grows and grows. Everybody who in 
any way could possibly be connected with this loss Is given a chance to 
explain, but all to no purpose. Our company (page 11) intimates some place in 
this big bundle of correspondence to the passenger, that some fellow passenger 
Is the culpable party. But that porter Is looking for another job. You may 
have your suspicious, but you nor anyone else can prove them. It is a 
closed incident with this company, and it may as well be with you. 

While on this subject of tipping, let me mention another incident of how 
the salary paid us is responsible for the conductor making a play for a tip. 
In mentioning this instance I believe I am safe in saying 98 per cent of the 
conductors could plead guilty if accused of it. We will supiiose the conductor 
Is in charge of tliree cars running between two important points. Travel is 
always heavy. The first comer gets choice lower birth in center of car. 
Within 10 minutes of leaving time, four men, arriving late, are informed by 
ticket agent, “ No lowers loft, plenty of uppers.” Each buys ticket for uiiper. 
Tliey enter car at difTercnt periods, and as each one hands Pullman conductor 
his ticket tells him he wants a lower if some one fails to show up. Con¬ 
ductor promises to remember each request. Now, to be absolutely fair, passen¬ 
ger first requesting a lower siiould lie given preference if there is one to be 
had. Wo will now suppose that the fourdi and last man to make the request 
for a lower berth quietly slips a coin into the conductor’s palm, after this pas¬ 
senger No. 4 discovers there (page 12) is one lower bortli and tliree candidates 
for it besides himself. It is so easy that it is laughaliile to say to and convince 
the otiier three that the fourth man gets, the lower liecause lie was first to make 
the request. Our company can not trullifully deny this happens continually. 
Many traveling men can vouch for its truth. It liapiiens In cars in charge of 
conductors or porters. As an example of lunv this company acts when such 
things are mode pnlilic, let us relate how the passenger buys a Pullman ticket 
for upper at ticket office after being informed by the ticket agent, “All lowers 
gone.” Upon departure of train he finds that passenger for one lower falls to 
put in an appearance, so lie purchases same from Pullman conductor: In addi¬ 
tion to paying the dilTerenqe of 20 per cent ho tips Pullman conductor 60 cents. 
He later took the matter up with some railroad commission who got into 
communication with tiie Pullman Co. Here is the result. This Pullman con¬ 
ductor was forced to take a .SO-tiay leave of ub.soiice and later discharged. 
Can’t we get relief from these conditions? It-is necessary to resort to every 
sebeme outside of deliberate stealing to make ends meet. If we were paid 
sufficient wages, don’t you believe we would think too much of the position, 
harm more rospt>ct for ourselves and employers, make greater, more free¬ 
hearted, Impartial efforts to please the traveling iniblic than to do anything of 
this (page 13) nature? 

•Another feature of this .service and one that any fair-minded man will 
admit is a monstrous piece of injustice is the work we do for which we receive 
no pay. For instance, a conductor is notified during the day he Is to take 
charge of cars leavjng at 2, ,3, -or 4 o’clock the next morning. He knows he 
must be on hand to commence receiving passengers generally at 9 p. m. and 
stqy at his post until departure of train at 2, 3, or 4 next a. in., making five, 
six^OT' seven hours duty on the platform before his trip commences. In mak¬ 
ing out his time slip it will read, 2, 3, or 4 o’clock, as the case may be, which 
signifies to the company that he commenced work at this time. No mention is 
made on any records that he put in these five, six, or seven hours. We under¬ 
stand that our day, commences at midnight, so we arc supposedly paid from 
midnight on, but not a cent do we get for the time spent on the platform pre¬ 
vious to 12 o’clock, and we have all had the experience of receiving passengers 
several hours in cold, raw, rainy, and snowy weather. We will supimse the 
railroad schedule gives his cars as due to arrive at their destination at 2 p. m. 
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that same day, but are five hours late, arriving at 7 p. ni. His time slip will 
read arriving 2 p. m., although he is required to make all his reports rea<l exact 
time of arrival, together with reason for late arrival. As he will not be 
allowed any time for these (page 14) extra five hours, it Is of no consequence 
to him or the company whether his time slip reads arriving at 2 or 7 p. m. 
Can you imagine any railroad man in tiiis country contributing five hours of 
liis labor and time to his company without receiving pay for them? I could 
tell you of an Instance where, a short time ago, one of our men was ordere<l 
to take charge of a car that made the round trip—getting him back to his 
home district in five hours—for which he received nothing. He was Informed 
it would be useless to issue a time slip covering this period as the company 
would refu.se to honor it. 

Here Is still another illustration of the greediue.ss of our company: We have 
been nssureil time and time again that wo are paid for time away from our 
home district, whether we worked or not. Now suppose the conductor is 
assigne<l to a car or cars due to leave his station at 1 p. m.—one hour after 
noon, January 1. He reaches his destination at 0 p. m. tlie same nigiiL He is 
reassigned to cars that will bring him back to his district at 9 a. m., January 
2. As our time is coraptited from niidniglit on. he receives pay from midnight. 
He would get no more if it took him until 12 o'clock to get back homo. For 
tile time he has put in from 1 p. m. until midnight, January 1, he receives 
nothing, notwitlistanding the fact that he has purchased something to eat two 
or three times. Might not one appropriately say we have to pay to work for 
the Pullman Co.? 

Again, suppose (page 15) conductor is in St. Paul, Minn., and his home dis¬ 
trict is St. Louis. Ho starts from St. Paul at 8 p. m. on car destined Chicago, 
at which place he arrives at 11 a. m. next day. Fifteen hours on the road. 
Surely a day's work. If he would go no fartlier than Chicago he would be 
entitled to one day's pay for 15 hours’ work, l)ut as he must get to his own 
district, which is St. Louis, he is put in charge of car going to this point and 
we uill say arriving tliere 9 p. in. By getting in Iiefore midnight he gets 
nothing for this extra six or eight hour.s’ work. Is this kind of treatment cal¬ 
culated to bring out that honest, .sincere effort; that fair, imiiartial treatmetit 
of pa.ssengers? 

Make the acqualutancei of any Ptiilmau conductor, and after he is convlnceil 
you are not a spotter or special agent of tlie company he will sliorlly convince 
you that conditions are at times almost unbeuralile; of the many unfair tactics 
of petty officials; of the man with tlte pull getting the cream; of the rough, 
allusive, and, many times, profane language he is forced to endure; and if he 
hasn’t had the experience Idmsolf, he knows of or has heard of the many con¬ 
ductors who have been aliused and ordered from the office when only in quest 
of information on soipettiing tlioy <io not understand. If you remind him of 
what a huge piece of beneficence that extra check is he will agree with all of 
his brotlier conductors in saying the men tliat get tliat clieck certainly earn it, 
and also (page Hi) tell you of how during the last two or tliri-e mouths of tlie 
year tlie company saves tliousaiids of dollars by greatly Increasing the number 
of spotters, who well repay the company liyffurning in reports and complaints 
on the men sufficient to get them’a five days’ penalization, which kills all chances 
of getting tlie check, as five days can not be erased from his record short of 
six months’ perfect record. He will tell you of service Inspectors hiding behind 
posts or corners watcliing him while lift receives passengers, or boarding rear of 
last car and come sneaking up througli train, and if he finds a cigar or cigafette 
stub in a cuspidor or a ventilator not o)iened or not closed or*a useil towel not 
put away, or dust on the platform or window sill or passageway, or berth cur¬ 
tain not properly hooked, or his uniform soiled, not bru.shed, or not pressed, or 
his cap shiny around edges, or if temperature in car is cool enough for comfort 
of passengers asleep and conductor is on watMi until 3 m m., anil if caught 
using a blanket while sitting up in seat to keep warm, etc., he is promptly 
bawled out, whether passengers are present or not; and, not content wlH^>Jt9,' 
a full written report goes to the chief service Inspector, who promptly hands you 
the inevitable 5. 10, or 15 days. You ask if he likes his W’ork, and he will in¬ 
variably tell you he does; but if he lias thought the matter over he will tell you 
the job has no future. After 10 years’ (page 17) service he is drawing $95 per 
month. He will continue to draw that amount after 20, 30, and 35 years’ service. 
The only promotion he can look forward to is to some time “ bump ” some con¬ 
ductor oft a run that is easier than his. He will tell you that the position he 
holds is not the attractive Job it is generally supposed to be. In addition to 
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haviiiK to endure the bulldozing and abuse of his own company officials, he dare 
not defend himself against the same treatment of railroad employees, as he 
knows and has seen it demonstrated times without number his own company 
will not accord him their support. He will tell you he Is the buffer knocked 
back and forth between the traveling public, the train crews, the railroad 
officials, and Ills own company. 

Our high official spoke only too true when he said we were classified as com¬ 
mon laborers. He spoke literally. We are both classed and treated as such. 
There is a long record of minor abases. Insults, broker', promises, etc., that no 
body of organized men would endure, because they don’t have to. These more 
fortunate men can remember when they had the same things to contend with; 
but now, standing shoulder to shoulder, they represent the highest class of men 
on the face of the earth belonging to the laboring class as regards Intelligence, 
sincere efforts, and honesty of purpose. Our many efforts to get together for 
the purpose of asking an improvement and relief from present conditions, and 
having (page IS) mot defeat each and every time in some mysterious way—no 
one seems to know how It is accomplished—gives ample ground for believing 
report that our company has an immense reserve fund set aside for the purpose 
of lighting any and all attempts on our part to improve our conditions or even 
to get a hearing. We read almost dally of legislation against corporations, or 
comhinations luin in restraint of trade, for the sole purpose of improving the 
condition of the laboring man, etc.; but who has heard of any attempt to Inves¬ 
tigate the working conditions and wages paid by this mammolh corporation, 
w hich pays an average salary of about equal to that of the lowest branch of the 
I'allroad .service. AVe occasionally read in daily papers a .short 1.5 or 20 line 
.account regarding tin's company which can be classed as a criticism. The inter¬ 
ested reader nwd not li>ok on another page nor invest in any future editions of 
tlds same paper expecting to get more information, because tliis one little gasp 
is the last. This publication evidentiy can not find the smallest reason for 
offering further criticism, winch gives rise to another su.spicion, viz., that there 
is much truth in the reports often whispered among tiie employees that our 
wide awake company has an extremely capid)le man overlooking everytliing of 
an interesting nature at our Nation's Capital City—has an extremely capable 
man in Chicago wliose (page 1!)) sole duty is to see tiuit no newspaper gets any 
other idea than that the service rendered by this confiiany, the example it sets 
to other organizations, is alwve par. That famous and patriotic exclamation, 
“ Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute! ” comes to mind with but a 
slight variation. Wo can suggest to our wortl>y company, .as their motto, its 
adoption with the following reconstruction: " Millions f<jr suppression, but not 
one cent to improve our employees’ welfare! ” 

■Now, for an absolutely true incident that will convince the most skeptical, 
narrow-minded, “company’s man” of the truth of tliese statements. During 
the winter of 191.1 and 1914 one of the conductors, bound for Chicago from a 
western district, became so 111 tliat he was unable to attend to his duties into 
Clilcago, having to give up and lie down before finishing his run. Upon arrival 
at Chicago he was immediately taken to the conductors’ quarters, a place 
capable of housing from 20 to 25 ihen, and maintained by the company, free of 
charge, for the conductoi's. Between one ancf two weeks this sick man was 
sheltered In this same house and satflo room with his brother conductors before 
it was discovered he had smallpox. He arose the morning of the last day he 
was there so deathly sick that a physifian was at once summoneri. He had 
been spotterl for over a week but on this morning in question, large red, sore¬ 
looking bumps brttke out over his face (page 20), back of his ears, and hands. 
He was hurriedly taken to the pesthouse, our company and city physicians and 
company officials notified, from 8 to 12 conductors who were In the house over 
night vaccinated, everybody Instructed to report for work ns usual, and that 
same afternoon and night everf one of those conductors who were exposed to 
this terrible malady wont out on their runs os If nothing had happened. The 
‘ifALiietors who had been coming and going all the time this contagious disease 
was in the house were rounded up when they would happen to reach Chicago 
and vaccinated. A 3-inch Item In a secluded portion of one of the dally papers 
told of the patient being removed to the pesthouse. This closed the Incident. 
Our wide-awake specialty man, he of the chair of suppression, had the chance 
of a lifetime to display his power and influence, and no one can dispute the 
fact that he made an artistic success of it. Were it not so much a que.stlon 
with us of right and wrong treatment, abuses, their suppressing, grinding down 
tactics, we, their humble empldyees, who so many times have to pay for the 
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privilege of working for this despotic organization, would feel like rising up 
and proclaiming our deep and lasting admiration for tliis wonderful brainy 
system that bends publications, railroad commissioners, lawmakers, and State 
offlclals to their will, an influence reaching from const to coast, from Canada to 
the Culf. (Page 21.) What wonderful brains must be behind tliis company, 
which is richer than the most prosperous railroad system or group of railroads. 
No competition. No opposition. Their perfect s.vstem of suppressing tlie news¬ 
papers, tlieir immense lighting reserve fund, a powerful influence wiiicli can be 
made felt from the Ic^vest to the highest In autliority. No curbing tactics 
attempted from laws, lawyers, or commissions. On the other hand there is con¬ 
tinual legislation against any company organization after" their iirst suspicious 
move. Only recently a Chicago paper in an interview with their mayor pub- 
lished his suggestions for an Increase in pay for the street railway employees. 
With tlieir every night and an average of two meals at home each day they 
are drawing a better salary tlian tlie I’ullman conductors. Novertliele.ss Mayor 
Harrison sa.vs, “ Street car men are notoriously underpaid. Tlie suggestion has 
been made tliat the city could well afford to set aside a certain percentage of its 
receipts from the surface lines, blood money which is iirst of all extracted from 
tlie public by means of inferior service and secondly from tlie traction em¬ 
ployees who work an excessive number of liours for an insufllclent liourly 
wage.” This is only anotlier of the many thousand efforts being made to help 
the victim of a big corporation. 

These written pages are not the expressions of one (page 22) dissatisflod em- 
jiloyee. Could you listen to a discussion of any length by two or more con¬ 
ductors, you will And tliis subject iiivariaiily turns to wages, conditions, treat¬ 
ment, etc., and if you get an expression from every conductor in tliis group or 
any other group in any district of this company you will not fall to detect tlie 
di.scouraged, dissatisfied tone and general air of dejection, and if you catch ids 
words you will no longer be in doubt as to the extreme bitterness of feeling 
toward his company. 

Anotlier great cause for dissatisfaction is the way this extra or bonus cheek 
is handled. W’o are promised tliis extra money at end of year in return for 
perfect records. To illustrate a point in mind we will take two conductors of 
12 years’ service—SOo per month. Both have regular runs. One conductor has 
an easy one-car run wIiAh takes him one niglit to make trip and one niglit to 
return. He iii'ver makes a mistake in his rcjiorts becau.se there is notliing coni- 
filicated to handle. He is an easy-going fellow; never exerts himself, because 
lie doesn’t have to. His higlie.st aniliition is to “ get by ” witliout trouble, with¬ 
out extra work, and, everytliliig being so perfectly easy, lie never fails to get 
file bonus. Conductor No. 2 liandles four and live caivs, is two days and two 
nights on road, has complicated rates to look up, heavy travel, compelled to 
work fast, supervises .service on four or five cars, and (page 23) at end of year 
has 12 mistakes recorded against him—1 per nioiitli. Conductor No. 2 is liard 
working, ambitious, anxious to please, etc., and has been mentioned In a liiglily 
complimentary way liy passengers a number of times. Tliese letters of com¬ 
mendation always find their way into tlie hands of the chief service Inspector, 
and we are told our record is decorated ’Sitli “credits” as a result. Now, 
conductors Nos. 1 and 2 are iShsoIutely honest. We will suppose that tlieir 
reputation for honesty is so well establislfed that their worst enemy would not 
accuse them of taking anything tliat^did not belong to tiiem. Tlie end of the 
year finds conductor'No. 2 without his bonus. His honesty, his extra efror,ts to 
please patrons of his cars, his “credits,” go for naught. (lionductor No. 1 has 
received his bonus. He did not make any niisiake on lii^ reports, did not 
receive a single credit, but is $05 richer tlian his honest, harder working, un¬ 
fortunate brother conductor. Truly a great system! What wonderful induce¬ 
ments to remain honest, to exert yourself to do more than is required by the 
book of rules. We can mention two different’cases where*conductors situated 
ns conductor No. 2—on runs requiring hard work, the highest class of service-^, 
fall to receive this bonus because of mistakes in their reports. One o*»i5K?Se 
conductors had been on this run for several years. It was considered a very 
difficult run to handle. (Page 24) His honesty was unquestioned. He failed 
to receive the bonus check on account of a number of incidentals. According to 
his own words, he lost faith in the company, in his employers, lost interest in 
his work, and brooded over the injustice of the act until he decided to get that 
money, regardless of the consequences. Of course, he was detected, and when 
brought before the offlclals had the courage to admit It, and gave them as his 
reason that he felt he was unjustly dealt wltli and determined to get what he 
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felt was rightfully his. He was told to go back to work and rwleem himself. 
By sending him back to work the company virtually admitted the conductor 
was right. Isn’t there some way to prevent a corporation employing thousands 
and thousands from continually holtling before their employees’ eyes an extra 
whole month’s salary, reminding them week after week and month after month 
that it is within reach, causing them to look forward and plan and strain every 
nerve and then at the last moment, without previous notice. Inform you, “ You 
will not participate on account of .such and such an incident happening on sucli 
and such a date.” When a man builds hoi)es for one ^hole year on a certain 
pleasant event taking place, feeling confident and sure of himself, and then, 
without w’aruiug, have his hopes shattered, he feels like leaving behind all the 
good there Is in him. We (page 25) claim this company’s method of handling 
this bonus check is making more dishonest employees, causing more dissatis¬ 
faction, on top of the many other complaints we have, and adding to the Intense 
feeling burning in the breasts of so many employees, and would ask its discon¬ 
tinuance. We don’t w'ant it. Give us a straiglit salary. We want to know 
w'hat we are earning. We don’t want anything pertaining to money we right¬ 
fully earn and deserve left to the warped judgment of a few officials who never 
leave their office and depend on reiKu ts from those hired character assassins— 
the service In-spector and spotter, whose popular pastime during the last two 
or three months of the year is to manufacture soinetliing against an employee’s 
record and save for his company the amount equal to one mouth’s salary. 

To explain the meaning of the plirase. “suppressing, grinding-down tactics" 
of Ibis company, will invite you to make a close study of our four, live, and six 
stripe men—20, 25, and 30 years of service. Conver.se with them, question them, 
watch them cfixsely—you will get no information because tliey are suspicious 
of every stranger. That suspicious glance to the rigid or left—that look of 
half fear, of abject humility; that lack of spirit, a senile, empty expression 
of countenance, and before you are through he has excused himself and gone. 
His many years’ service with the company iiavo taught him to bo very (page 20) 
careful and not Impart to tiie public any information of a private nature, any 
complaint as to conditions he is working under, because the listener mlgld be 
a paid spy of the I’ullman Co. He knows it means iu.stant dismissal for an 
employee to express his honest sentiments, to complain of unbearable condi¬ 
tions. In this type of human being you have the co;upany’s ideal employee. 
They have made more mollycoddles by ^■oltlting them of their spirit anil inde¬ 
pendence and mauliood, by their systematic spy system, by tlie green-carist 
interviews where he is backed up against tlie wall and bulldozed, threatened, 
reduced to extra list, or put on station duty at half pay until he reaches the 
stage where he is so broken in spirit that no “ tldrd degree ” would have any 
terrors for him. Is this “ideal employee,’’ tids relic, tins remnant of a man, 
going to complain, say a word otlier tlian that winch he knows the company 
would want him to say, or make the .slightest effort to rise above this state of 
slavery where he is only qltle to exist'! Hardly. At the age of 50, CO, or 70 
he knows nothing but blind obediemto to every unreasonable demand, to jump 
in fear at the command of some sultordiuate—nothing but blind obetlience to 
his czar. He is now thorougiily tamed. He hangs on long after hi.s vigor, 
mental activity, and usefulness are gone. He is k<‘pt in the .service in prefer¬ 
ence to a young, bright man (page £7) with pleasant countenance and smile 
because It Is not always easy to break and mold some dispositions as the 
Pullman Co. has learned, .so tlie taming'■and breaking-in process is postponed 
as Idng as possible. We do not wish to convey the impression that this class 
of employees Is satisfied with the (iresent conditions, luit do claim that their 
20, 25, and 30 year.s’ training has reduced them to fear and trembling in the 
Iiresence of an olficial, and realizing they are unfit for other labor, they, like the 
dumb animal which has been beaten into submission, have simply lain down 
and given up. Too nany instanco-s are on record in the past of the.se same fear¬ 
breeding, spirit-robbing tactics by unscrupulous organizations, those methods 
a'I*6*^ts of his employers tlmt keeps a continual fear in his breu.st, of some¬ 
thing, he knows not what, going to happen. Strong, indeed, is the human who 
is able to emerge from a lifetime of such service and retain his self-respect or 
manhood. 

We firmly believe we do not exaggerate in the .slightest when we say that 08 
per cent of employers, from the smallest to the greatest coi'poration, have 
greatly Improved the conditions of their employees within the last 20 years. 
The I’ullman Co. has made no progress In this resiiect. 
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(Page 28) The authors of this note have seen many years’ service witii this 
company and wlil give them cre<iit for making a number of ciiauges, apparentiy 
to benefit the employees, but without any additional cost to tiiemselves. 

In ciosing this epistie we ask that you overlook the harsh, sarcastic state¬ 
ments. Our constant effort is to be amiabie, cheerfui, and wltii a weicome 
for every one, because we reaiize fuiiy peopie do not have to ride in sieeplng 
cars, but sometimes it gives us the feeiing that something is going to crack 
wlien we smile and at the same time feel ready to burst. I am ulmo.st compelliHl 
to say the most hypocritical smile la evidence to-day is worn by the Pullman 
conductor. 

We ask for relief from our present conditions. We make this appeal with 
feelings of respect for law and order, at the same time as Intense and earnest 
as ever tore the breast of the most radical. A chance to e.vpluin, wlilcli is ever 
denied us—arbitration, adjustment, anything that will put u.s on an etiual foot¬ 
ing with men who are not our superiors in any respect. 

We ask of you—investigate! 

On thought has been upi)ermost in writing this note—to avoid exaggeration. 
Investigation will verify every statement herein made and will undoubtedly 
bring to light many more that (page 29) wilt cause reformers to sit up and 
take notice. It will reveal tlie strangle hold this company has ot> every one 
from its lowest employee to the liigliest Government ofiiciai. 

The writers of tliis note do not care to jeopardize llieir pre.sont positions by 
adding any signatures, and wo believe you will agree with us after reading the 
foregoing. 

Pm.I.M.VN CoKUUCTOES. 


EEPLY OF Ita. HUNGERFORD TO COMPLAINTS OF PULLMAN 
CONDUCTORS. 

To the honorable United States Coin mission on Industrial Relations: 

On April 7, 1915, your chairman announced that a communication had been 
made to the commission by certain conductors, of wldcli a copy would l)e fur- 
nished the Pullman Co., .so tliat it mlglit clieck up the items and furntsh a 
witness competent to te.-tify regarding such, if any, of tliem ns miglit be dis¬ 
puted. On April 8 the copy was furnished by your .secretary. 

It is largely composed of statements in tlie nature of argument, or of con¬ 
tentions, rather than of statements of fact for a witness. Most of its statements 
of fact have been covered by my testimony lieretofore given. Of those which 
I may not have covered fully in my testimony already in, I desire to speak. 

Iloforrlng to the pages of the copy furnished: 

I’age 1. Attention i^ called to my testimony that two free uniforms iM^r year 
are furulslied, instead of one as stated in tlie communication. Two free caps 
are also furnished. , 

Page 2. Statement that conductor is required to take up railroad tickets in 
95 per cent of the runs and is held responsible, etc., is not true. Facts are as 
follows: On approximately 10 iwr cent of tlie> railroads operating Pullman cars, 
Pullman employees handle railfoad tickets, although in a majority of those 
cases they are handled only at night add train conductor or train auditor 
handles them during tlie day. On approximately 90 per cent of tlio railroads 
the train conductors or train auditor.^ handle the tickets, with the e.xception 
that on cars leaving late at night Pullman employees lift transportation from 
passengers, but it is turned over to train conductor when ho takes charge of 
the train. It Is usual on most railroads where passengers board the train en 
route at a late hour, for Pullman employees to lift their railroad tickets when 
checking them to berths, which, however, are turned over to train conductor 
shortly after, this being done in order not to delay passeng»rs who may desire 
to retire immediately. Pullman employees are not resiumsible for railroad 
tickets handled by them for the railroad company, nor is the Pullman rv> 
answer to a question of Commissioner Garretson, Witness Bell said, iiisub- 
stance, that Pullman conductors were iienallzed or given suspensions for mis¬ 
takes in handling railroad tickets. This is not true. 

As to seeing that railroad tickets are properly routed, the fact is that people 
selling Pullman tickets are re<iulred to see that these Pullman tickets corre¬ 
spond wltli the railroad tickets, and conductor selling Pullman .space en route 
is expected to see tliat It corresponds with railroad ticket. See page 30, printed 
book of instructions, heretofore handed commission. 
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At end of page 2 and top of page 3, about PulJman conductors assisting train 
conductors: Not true so far as any requirement of the Pullman Co. Is con¬ 
cerned. 

Page 3. Statement as to testimony In California that conductors were classed 
as “ common laborers ’ Is untrue. It Is understood that the commission has a 
copy of this testimony, to which reference Is respectfully made. 

Page 4. Uniform, expenses on road, etc., I think fully covered by my 
previous testimony. 

Page 7. About porters being urged to greater activity to procure more and 
larger tips. Not true. There is not so much as an intimation about tips. 

Pago 8. About porters being compelled to pay for losses. They are not 
requiriHl to pay for lost equipment. Linen losses have been fully explained 
in my testimony. Treatment of passenger losses or articles left In cars, I have 
alfeady testified about. 

Page 10. I'urther statement with respect to an employee smarting under a 
recent 5, 10, or 15 day penalization for some Insignificant matter or made to 
pay for losses on his car. The employees are not penalized for Insignificant 
matters, and when tlie record of an employee is assessed with a penalty It Is 
for some infraction of the rules for which a penalty Is properly Impbsed as 
a mutter of necessary di.scipline for the good of the service and the ultimate 
good of the employee himself, who, by this method, does not get wliat might In 
some cases he tlie extreme penalty of a discharge, but Instead retains his 
employment wlienevcr it is tlionglit tliat justice to tlie traveling public warrar.ts 
giving him a furtlier chance. Employees are not called upon to pay or to make 
good tlie losses sustained or claimed to have been sustained by passengers. 
It is stated tliat strong denials of employees are of no avail. Any employee 
of tills company can get a hearing upon any complaint made against him.’or 
anything for which he is penalized, and often their denials do avail to relieve 
them. 

I’age 11. A statement whicli I believe does the conductors a great injustice. 
It states that 98 per cent of tlie conductors could plead guilty if accused of 
favoring a passenger who gives them a gratuity over another passenger who 
has spolten for a lower berth aliead of tlie one giving the gratuity, (iiir in¬ 
vestigations lead to tlie belief that such things are not at all common in our 
.service, but we have had some complaints of this nature made to the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, which have received tliorough investigation, and 
in most instances it has been found that the lower berths given to passengers, 
after a statement has been made tliat tliere were no lower berths, grow out of 
uncalled-for reservations either at tlie terminal or at intermediate stations. In 
the whole service of the company wuthin my recollection tliere has never been 
but one nitiii discharged for this cause, and that after repealed offenses and 
strong complaints by passengers. Other complaints have been investigated 
and found untrue, and the conductors exonerated. 

I’age 13. The statement,tliat conductors put in time and .service for wliich 
they are not paid is not true. A man going on duty at 9 p. m. to receive 
passengers for a run starting after midnight is not paid on the basis of hie time 
slip showing departure at 2 or 3 of 4 o’clock the following morning. The time 
slip conforms to the car movement, but the man receives a full day’s pay for 
his night’s work. ' 

Page 14. In the instance spoken of, where a man made a round trip, getting 
him back to his home district in 5 hours,‘-lor which he received nothing; under 
tlie 'I'ules the man would be entitled to pay for that service, and if not paid 
in tlie instance recited it was a mistake which should have been corrected. 

Pages 14 and 15. Tlie supposed case of a conductor leaving ,St. Paul for 
Chicago, and then soon after arrival at Chicago, being sent out to St. I.onl3 
is probably an Imaginary ea.se which could hardly happen. 'Hie St. Louis 
district men performing service-between St. Paul and Chicago would probably 
be sent to St. Louis on the night of the day on which he arrived in Chicago, 
■r*M{i,ng St. Louis the following morning, receiving two days’ pay for the 
trip from St. Paul to St. Louis Instead of one, as stated on page 1.5. I don’t 
believe such a thing ever happened, and if it did, I should be glad to know 
it, and the date, so tliat if it was wrong it could be corrected. 

Page 16. With respect to conductors using blankets for warmth at night when 
sitting up on watch; they should not be penalized or reprimanded for this, 
and I don’t think they are. 

Pages 18, 19, and 21. The Pullman Co. purchasing newspaper service. There 
is no truth whatever in this statement. The newspapers have frequently and 
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freely had articles with respect to the Pullman Co. that they certainly would 
not have had If Influenced by that company, and during my entire connection 
with the company I have never known of a man being employed to procure 
favorable notices from newspapers or suppression of unfavorable things, nor 
anything in the nature of a press agent or press bureau. An esamltnitlon of 
the newspapers during the nearly 30 years of my connection with tlie company 
will demonstrate tliat tlicy have l)oen free from Influence of tlie Pullman Co. 

Pages 19 and 20. Smallpox incident. There was such a case. It was 
handled by the health officers of the city of Chicago with Dr. Crowder, our 
superintendent of Siinl^tition, cooperating under their dlretdiou and in accord¬ 
ance with the moat modern methods. The patient quickly recoveretl. No 
other ijcrson contracted the disease, and until tills communication no com¬ 
plaint from anyone was ever known. Statement of Dr. Crowder submitted. 

That there was no article with display headlines about this in.the news¬ 
papers is not unusual, and I Ihink it is not at all usual for such things to be 
prominent in the newspapers locally in any town or cit.v. 

Page 22. With re.si)ect to the difference between the reports of the con¬ 
ductors—one handling one car, and another a number of cars, and the bearing 
that the errors made has upon the bonus cheek: Each ease with rcsfiect to 
such errors is taken up upon its merits, and If by reason of heavy work the 
error is a natural one, it Is not usual to penalize the conductor. He might, at 
most, be cautioned to exercise greater care. 

It was understowl from the chairman that the communication was signed 
by a number of persons who, upon checking their names, were ascertained to 
be in the service of the Pullman Co. The language of the last sentence of the 
communication, according to the copy furnished, recites that It is not signed 
at all. 1 would like to suggest to the commission that if any names were 
fiiftiished the commission of iiersous piirportin.g to present this communication, 
from wdiich any clieck could be made with rc.spect to whether they were or 
were not in the service, the commission may have been misled in that matter, 
and that the communication was not in fact presented by persons In the 
service of the company. It is not believed by me that many. If any, of the 
conductors in service would In fact agree with the statements of the com¬ 
munication. This is iilainly indicated to my satisfaction by the fact that 
since the reports of statements made here liefore the commission by former 
employees have been puillshed in the newspapers our conductors are coming 
voluntarily to our district superintendwits and saying that they do not agree 
with the statements of the former employees and repudiating and protesting 
against such statements. 

Itespectfully submitted. 

L. S. IIUNGEEFORI). 

ArBin 15, i:ii.5. 


MEMOEANDUM TO ME. IIUNOEEFORD. 

Subject; Illness of Conductor H. J. Fallon. 

Conductor H. J. Fallon arrived in Chicago on the Burlington train No. 6, 
February 0, 1914. He wa» feeMng unwell, and went immerllately to the con¬ 
ductors’ house at No. 3138 Lake P.irk /.venue. He was still feeling unwell 
the next day, and sent his reports to the district office without going in iierson. 
That day he called on Dr. Arthur VI. K. Downes, at Tliirty-flrst Street and 
Cottage Grove Avenue who continued to take care of him up to Februaiy 11 
without recognizing the nature of his disease. Dr. Downes vias communicateil 
with over the telephone by Mr. Glltzow on February 10 and said that Con¬ 
ductor Fallon was afflicted with a bad case of la grippe. On the morning of 
February 11 Conductor Fallon’s skin showed a ra.sli, and this was recognized 
by Dr. Downes as smalliiox. He immediately, notified ouv district office and 
the city board of health, and arranged to have the board of health take charge 
of the ca.se. I was notified of the situation by Mr. Patterson, and Immcdlam^. 
went to the house, where I met a representative of the health depufflHent. 
While I was there Conductor Fallon was removed in an ambulance, sent by 
the health department, to the isolation hospital. 

After the nature of the case was recognized no one was allowed to leave the 
house until the health department representative and myself had seen them. 
Everyone who was there on the morning of February 11 was vaccinated, regard¬ 
less of how recently this had been previously done, and was then allowed to go 
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on about bis duties with the instruction that lie should immediately report any 
illness, however trifling, that might occur within the next two weeks. I believe 
It was entirely proper, in view of the precaution of immediate revaccinatlon, 
that these men should take up their runs and continue in service, rather than 
that they should be held in quarantine until after the period of incubation of 
sraallixix had passed. This procedure is in line with the general practice of most 
public-health authorities, only those persons being held in quarantine who refuse 
vaccination. 

From the house register was taken a list of the names of those conductors who 
had been there while Conductor Fallon was ill, namely, between the evening of 
I'ebruary 6 and the morning of February 11. Such of these men as were not 
still In the house were located at the earliest possible moment and were called 
to my office for vaccination, or in case they had gone out of reach of my oflice, 
they were asked to report to our local physicians for revaccinatlon, and these 
precautions were fully compiled with. 

The porters and conductors who had taken charge of the cars iu the train on 
which Conductor Fallon arrived in Chicago on February 6 were also located and 
were Immediately called In for revaccinatlon. Similar action was taken with the 
porters who arrived in Chicago with Conductor Fallon on February 6. 

The house at 3138 Lake Park -Avenue was vacated and given into the charge 
of the Chicago Health Department, under whose direction fumigation was car¬ 
ried out, and, after a proper interval, Ihe house reoccupied. 

The health department was also notitled of the curs on which Conductor 
Fallon had last operated, and sent a repre.scntalive to the Burlington yard.s, 
where the.se cars were then located; uinler his dii’oction these cars were fumi¬ 
gated and released. 

I believe that every possible precaution was taken in the handling of this ca.se. 
Inasmuch as the health department of the city of Chicago was fully informed 
and was in immediate control so soon as the diagnosis was made, it appears that 
them: could have been no attempt at concealment of the facts or deception as to 
tin; conditions. No subsequent cases of smallpox developed as the result of ex¬ 
posure of other per.sons to Conductor Fallon, or to the house and cars which he 
occupied, and no cases of smallpox have since been in the house at 3138 Lake 
Park Avenue. 

T. It. CllOWDEK, 
Huiii'r^Hleiiilent of tfanilutioii. 
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HUHOEKFOED EXHIBIT HO. 1. 

Rate of Pat of Conductor.s in Service April 1, 1915. 


$70 
75 
80 
85 
00 
05 
]00 

2,404 (total) 

Chicago, April 15, 11)15. 


20 at_ 

121 at.. 

181 at. 

780 at_ 

565 at_ 

CIO at . 
118 at-... 


HBNOEEFORD EXHIBIT HO. 2. 

Conductor “A.” 


Below are a few runs that show the mileage Pullman conductors have to 
make: 


PER MONTH. 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad; 

Denver to Ogden, 9.514i miles 

heave Denver--- —.. .. 0.00 a. ni. 

Arrive Ogden_t_. — .... . 4.00 p.m. 

Leave Ogden_ .* —...... 1.15 p.m. 

Arrive Denver_____ 6.20 p. m. 

T.ay-over at Ogden, 20 hours .85 mlmite.s. 

I.ay-over at Denver, 38 hours 40 minutes. 

Southern PaciUc Railroad: 

Los Angeles to San Prancisco, 9,7308 mile.s— 

Leave Los Angeles?-. . ----- 8.00 p. m. 

Arrive San Francisco--. - ._.... 9.45 a.m. 

Leave Sun Francisco_ ». -. 8.00 p. in. 

Arrive Los Angeles____ 9.45 a. m. 


I;uy-over at Sun Francisco, 10 lioiirs 15 minutes. 
I.ay-over at Los Angeles, 34 hours f5 minuter, 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt‘Lake Railroad: 

I.OS Angeles to Salt Lake, 9,6.36 mile?;— 


Leave Los Angeles— . - --- 8,00 a. m. 

Arrive Salt Lake— 0.30/1. m. 

Leave Salt Lake- -- - ^ . 11.50 p.m. 

Arrive Los Angeles- - - -- 7.45 a.m. 

Car open for occupancy at Salt Lake---- - 9.00 a. m. 

I'assengers permitted to occupy car at Salt Lake until-. . 8.00 a. m. 


I.uy-over at Salt Luke, 13 hour.s. ^ 

Lay-over at I.oa Angeles. .36 hours 15 minutes. 

I'liion Paciflc and Southern Pacific Railroads: 

Omaha to San Francisco, 13,452 miles-— 

I.«nve Omaha_ __- 12.40 a.m. 

Arrive Oakland__ _ 9-05 n- ni. 

lAinve Oakland__ .. --- 10.45 a. m. 

Arrive Omaha____ - - 1-35 p. m. 

I.ay-ovGr at Oakland, 25 hours 42 minutes. 

Lay-over at Omaha, 53 hours 5 minutes. 
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Union I’ncillc—Oregon Short Line—Oregon-Washlngton Railroad & Navigation 


Co.: 

Omaha to Portland, 12,058 miles— 

Leave Omaha_12.40 a.m. 

Arrive PorthiixL_ 12.15p.ra. 

Leave Portland_ ___ 0.30 p.m. 

Arrive Omaha—._ 0.50a.m. 

Lay-over at Poni.iud, 5J liour.s 1,') ).i.nuo;i. 

Lay-over at Omatia, 41 liours .50 iidnutes. 

Cliieago, Burlington & QuiiK-y Railroad: <: 

Cliicago lo Penvor. 12,0102 miles— 

I.«ave Ciiicago__ __ 10.05 a. in. 

Arrive Denver_.._ 2.30 p.m. 

I.eave Denver_ . ____ __.. 2,30 p.m. 

Arrive Ciiicago...... ...... 9.00p.m. 


Lay-o\('r at Denver, 24 lioiirs. 

Lay-over at Ciiicago, 37 liour.s 5 minutes. 

Atchin.son, Topeka I'i Santa Fe Railroad: 

Ciiicago to Lo.s Angeles, 13,549 mile.s— 

Leave Ciiicago_ _ __ 8.05 p. m. 

Arrive Los Angeli's_ ,, _ _- 2.10p. in. 

Leave Los Angeles—. . -- --- 1.10 p.m. 

Arrive Ciiicago---- 11.15 a.m. 

laiy-ovcr at Los Aiige/es, .10 lioiirs 30 iiiiiiutes. 

Lay-over at Ciiicago, 50 liours 50 minutes. 


BELL EISHIBIT. 

Pedeb-vtion of Pullm;,\n Conductors of Ameeica, 

Chicago, April 11, J'Jlo. 

United States Industiu.m, Commi.s.sion’, 

Trampurtatimi Buildiny, Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Complying with your command to furnj.sh comparative Informa¬ 
tion in regard to time put in on duty liy train and Pullman conductors, I take 
from the Illinois Central conductors liie following: 

Day train to St, Louis, 8 liour.s jier day, 20 tri|)s per montli, 100 hours. 

Nigiit train to St. Louis, 10 liours per niglit, 20 trips per montli, 200 hours. 

Througli trains on the main line lo Ceiitralia, 6 hours per day, 24 times per 
montli, 144 hours. 

On the local trains the conductor w orks on I. C., 173.10 hours. 

The above statement compares favorably with time put In on most roads by 
train conductors for tlie hours worked per month. The St. Louis runs given 
above are the same as tlie Jvlton, Wabasli, and tlie C. & E. 1. R. Rs. 

FOB THE H.-'LLSIAN CONDUCTOR. 

On the Illinois Central to St. Louis Inust report at 9 p. m. for the night trains; 
usually goe.s to work at 10 or 10.30 p. m. and get.s in St. Louis about 8 in the 
morning, making approximately 10 hour^ actual train work at 26 nights per 
month, 260 hours, witli 1 hour added for each night in St. Louis. 

This applies to'Wabash, Alton, C. & E. I, as well. 

On the same road to New Orleans, round trip, 51 hours 20 minutes, 7} trips 
per month; 3514 hours, le.s.s 8 hours sleep, 319J hours. 

On No. 3 and No. 2 on the Burlington to Denver, 66 hours for the trip, less 
16 hours sleep; 50 hinrs, 74 tiinfts per month, 375 hours. 

On the long or coast runs the conductor and porter are on a 60-hour trip, 120 
Tm-rs/or the round trip, with from 8 to 12 hours olf for .sleep, according to run, 
making approximately 110 actual duty, 3 times per montli, 330 hours. 

These extensions are very nearly exactly correct; ns near as they could be 
without flguriiig out every little exception, and will apply to the short, medium 
long, and the long runs all over the country. 
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MEALS PUKOHASEU AWAY EUO.M HOME. 


On a short nm meals away from homo would average about 3 per trip, 
making 3 times 13, or 39, at an average of 40 cents, $15.60. 

A medium long run, 8 meals, 7} times, 80 me.als, at 40 cents, $24. 

A long run, 20 meals, 3 times jier mouth, 60 meals, at 40 cents, $24. 

I iiave put the price at 40 cents per, which is as low as a jH-rson can got by 
with and loss than almost all of them do get by for. My personal expenses on 
a medium long run were usually about $.30, and on a shoi’t one about $22. This 
was including meals, '«ir fare, and all things covering necessary ex|)en.ses. 

Thanking you for consideration shown me, and trusting I have made myself 
<’lear in tiie aliovo slalement, 1 am, 

Youi's, very rcsi)cctfully. 


It. \V. liELI., 

JiiOSl J’urni'U Avenue. 


MHCOLN EXHIBIT. 

KXTBACT ]'’KOAt Te.S'I'I.MONY of I.. S. IIUNOERKORO liEKOIrE THE I'NITEO S I'ATES 
COAIMISSION ON iNDtISTBIAL ItKI.ATIONS ON Al'BII. 5, 191.5. 

This extract is not from the ollicial report, whi<'h is not availai)ie to me, iiut is 
taken from tlie rei)ort of Samuel M. Jlorgan, court reportei. In Chicago, who 
was employed by the Pullman Co, at the bearing. Tlie extract is at i)ag(‘ 99 
of the Morgan report. 

“A. The linen situation is one tiiat has la'cn pri'tty embarrassing ail around. 
The linen is turned over to the porter, and it is [)art of his duty to liamile that 
linen. I feel that if he will e.xerci.se the proper care and count his linen be will 
have no trouble. Tbe fact of tlie matter is tliat they don’t count their linen. 
Our shortage last year—what we call car shortage; porters’ shortage line ac¬ 
count—amounted to $17,S,(K)0. 'I’liat is in addition to our condemnation and 
shortage by theft, wliich would run it np to $;!00,(MK.). Out of that $178,000 
there was about 17 pi'r cent collected from tlie porters, more in the line of dis¬ 
cipline for failure on tlieir part to coiniily with instructions to count tbe linen 
and exercise <lue care, ^Ve have liad tliat matter uhiier consideration for gome 
time and the company is now doing av;ay with these porti-rs’ collwtions.” 

Robert T. Lincoln. 


library.^ 




HARRIMAN RAILROAD SYSTEM STRIKE 


(For exhibits under tliis Hi.'bjecl see to KKKifi) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Chicago, Ii,l., April 7, 1015—10 «. in. 

Present: Chiiiruian Walsh, Coiimil.s,sii)neis Peuiiou, Aisliton, O’ConnGll, Bul¬ 
lard, and Garretson, 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Markham. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. CHAELES H. MAEKHAM. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your name, jileaseV 

Mr. Mabkham. diaries H. Marltliam. 

Clialrmau Walsh. Bliore do you reside? 

Mr. Makkuam. Chicago. 

C.’liairman Walsh. Wliat i.s your business? 

Mr. Markham. I am president of tlie Illinois Central liailroad and tlie Yazoo 
& Mississiiipi Valley Railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. How long liave you occupied tliat iiosition? 

Mr. Markham. A little over four jears. 

CluUrman Walsh. Wliat was your position witli tlie eomiiany at Hie time tlie 
trouble arose with tlie shop employees in Rill V 

Mr. Markham. I was president, sir. 

Cliairmau W^alsh. Wliat oilier railroad positions liax'e xou occuiiioti, please, 
Mr. Markliain, going back from this time? 

Mr. Markham. Going iiack from tlie jiresent? 

Chairman Walsh. Going back; yes. 

Mr. Maricuam. For the immediate (5 years preceding my employment by tlie 
Illinois Central I was in tlie oil business; for some 2U years preci'ding that 
time I was in the cniiiloy of the Southern Pacilic Co. in various capacities, as 
station service, ns genoraf officer; and wlieii I left tlie service I was vice presi¬ 
dent and general manager of tlie Soullulrn Pacific. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. West has notilied us that you desire to make a state¬ 
ment before any questions are propounded to you, which you have preparetl. 
If you do, you may proceetl now. 

Mr. Mabkham. Thank you. The sub.lect is a very Important one to us, Mr. 
Chairman. And I should like to go into it in some detail. Shall I proceed, 
Mr. Chairman? • 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, Mr. Markliain. 

Mr. Mabkham. Before beginning the account of <lie causes of these diffi¬ 
culties, I wl.sh to make the following statement f readsJ; 

“My name is Charles H. Markham. I am president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. and of the Yazoo Mlssissipili X'alley Railroad t.'o., and have 
served continuously as president of these companies since .lamtary, 1911. Prac¬ 
tically all of my adult life I have been enjaged in railroad work, except aboul 
six years spent in the oil business, and have been connected with railroads In 
the West in various capacities as an officer of the traffic and operating dep^irt- 
ments. I think, therefore, that I am fairly familiar witli the history of the 
relations between railroads In western territory and their employees, extending 
over a quarter of a century. 

“ Before beginning an account of the causes that brought about the strike of 
1911 on the Illinois Central, and my account of its incident.s, I wish to sa^. 
with all possible emphasis, that I am sure ther# has never llfeen a strike in the 
United States which had as little foundation and for which there was so little 
an excuse. It was us 111 advised and as Inopportune as It was unexpectgjJ- -il’ 
grew out of no real or substantial grievance. On the part of the men it was 
advertised as a strike for a priiiciiile, but in fact no principle which was vital 
to the existence and growth of organized labor was involved. It disturbed the 
relations between a great railroad company and nearly 9,000 of Its miiployees. 
It, for a time, disorganized the commerce of that part of the country dependent 
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uixin the Illinois Central system for service. It Involved this company In an 
extraordinary and unnecessary expense. It disturbed the peace of communi¬ 
ties In certain parts of the country. It gave anxiety to the officers of the rail- 
roiid, the officers of the unions, and the officers of the law. It was a striking 
example of hasty, ill-advised action not on the part of the rank and file of the 
men, but on the part of certain ambitious would-be leaders, moved partly, no 
doubt, by selfish ambition and partly by a mistaken idea of the welfare of their 
fellow employees. 

“ That many of the men and their families suffered privations and hardships 
as a result of this strike, I have no doubt. If. us has been intimated, the bur¬ 
den of the unfortunate affair fell upon Innocent wome.i and helpless children, 
no one can deplore this fact more than myself. And yet, I feel, as a trustee of 
an important property upon whose continued prosperity depend the incomes of 
widows and orphans, that we were without power to prevent the suicidal course 
which the men In this case chose to adopt, except by surrendering our functions 
as managers and directors of the property to the ultimate destruction of its 
jxiwer both to earn money for the stockholders and to serve the public as a 
common carrier. 

" The Illinois Central Railroad Co. since its beginning has never assumed an 
altitude of antagonism to union lalxir. It has, for practically all of its history, 
maintained the most friendly relations wltli Its employees. I nm sure no cor¬ 
poration has a more consistent record in this respect than the Illinois Central. 
Its re<’Ognition of the rigid of its employees to organize has always been full 
and complete. For many years it has pursued the i«)licy of making contracts 
with sucli unions of which its employees are ua>iiil)ers as customarily have con¬ 
tracts with railroads. These coturacts have related to wages, the conditions of 
labor, and other matters which are usually included in contracts of this nature. 
Tliroughoiit this narrative 1 use the word ‘contract’ because such i.s the 
popular designation of the written statement of the wages and conditions of 
labor which are usually settled between a railroad company and its employees. 
I do not mean to be understood as implying tliat these statements have all the 
legal incidents of a contract. It is therefore to be understood that, when I 
use the word ‘contract’ in this statement, it is to l)c taken as .subject to the 
limitations Just Indicated. I make that reserv.i I ion because of conditions aris¬ 
ing with respect to continuous employment. 

“ The Illinois Central has always met its employt'cs more than half way In 
entering into this class of contracts and. as a result, the feeling between the 
management of the railroad and the employees has been of the most cordial 
nature. .\s an evidence of this fact. It is sufficient to mention that, while its 
rates are upon a comparatively low basis, ilue to the fact that it has consider¬ 
able mileage in the Central Freight Association territory and to the furtlier 
fact that it must meet the competition of the jMlssissii)pi River, yet wages and 
working conditions on this line ai'e based upon those in effect in tlie western 
group of railroads. In other words. Its rate basis is tlvit of the East and its 
wage basis is that of the West. It therefore, wldl(! carrying a low scale of 
rates, pays wages upon a .higher basis. 

“Among other contracts in effect upon the Illinois Central prior to the 
autumn of 1911 were contracts wiili the various unions of shopmen employed 
by this company. With these erdfts, seven in numlier, this company had con¬ 
tracts governing wages, hours of employment,' and working conditions. These 
contracts were made between the t'limpany and the employees as a result of 
conferences freely entered into atal amical)l,v conducted. They wore revised 
from time to time as a result of such coVferences, and so succe.ssfully had this 
method operated that, prior to the strike now under Investigation, there had 
never been any strike on the Illinois Central based upon the refusal of the com¬ 
pany to meet the committees of the employees and to conform to their wishes 
wherever the Interests of the company would perndt. This was the condition 
of affairs on the line of the Illinois Central up to .Tune, 1911. 

“About the mlAile of ,Iune'. 1911, a communication was received by the 
Illinois Central, dated June 10, 1911, reading us follows: 

“ ‘ FeBESATTOX op RATI.yVAT EmpIX>TEE8, 

“ ‘ I. C. SrsTEU AND Aplied Lines, 

■■ ‘I’adncnii, Ky., ,lmic 10, 1911. 

“ ‘ Mr. T. J. PoPEY, 

“ ‘ Aist. Qen. Mgr. Illinois Central liailroad, Chicago, lU, 

“ ‘ Dead Sir: The following organizations, International Ass’n of Machinists, 
I. A. of Steam Fitters, B. R. 0. of A., I. A. of S. M. Works, B. R. Clerks, B. of 
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B. S. & H., Painters & Decorators, B. of B. M. & I. S. B. of A., and Federal 
Lfihor Union, represtsntlnR employees of the Illinois Central Railroad and allied 
lines, have formed a federation of railway employees of the I. C. Railroad and 
allied lines and have, through the executive board representing all of the above 
organizations, formulate<l rules and special agreements covering working condi¬ 
tions and wage scale, and we desire to Inform you that these rules and agree¬ 
ments are now In the hands of the printers and will be ready within a week and 
will he submitted to you. It is the desii-e of the executive board representing 
the federation that an audience l)e granteil them at the earliest possible oppor- 
tmdty for the purpose of di.scussing jiml adopting these agreements and to 
notify the undersigned Of date set for conference, allowing time to arrange for 
tran.sporlatlon to reach Chicago on date assigned hy you. 

“ ‘ Yours, truly, 

" ' J. F. McCbeery. President. 

“ ‘ W. E. Bowen, Secretary.’ 


“ Mr. McCreery, whose name was signed to this communication, was a car 
reiMilrer, and the Mr. Bowen, who signed his name, as secrelury, was a railway 
clerk. As will be seen. It was stated that these persons repreaente<l the fol¬ 
lowing unions: Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway Car 
Men, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Boilermakers and Iron Ship¬ 
builders’ International Union, International Association of Machinists, Amal¬ 
gamated Sheet Metal Worker.s’ Alliance, International Association of Steam- 
fitters, Painters, Decorators, anil Paper Hungers’ International Union, and 
si'veral Federal labor unions, comiioseil of helpers and laborers. 

“ When this communication was received, purporting to come from the offi¬ 
cials of the so-called System Feileralion, an organization whlcli had never been 
dealt with by the Illinois Central and which had only lately come Into exist¬ 
ence, it was found tliat with seven of the nine organizations named the Illinois 
Central had valid and existing contracts covering wages, houi’s of service, and 
conditions of labor, all of which contained a requirement that when any 
change was necessary or desired by either party, .HO days’ written notice 
should be given of the desire of either party to make a change before any 
consideration should he given to the desired changes. In the absence of this 
??0 days’ notice, the contract should continue Indefinitely. Two of the unions 
mentioned in this communication, to wit, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and the Federal Labor Unions, had no such contracts. Since the communica¬ 
tion purported to speak for the seven'organizations with which the company 
had existing contracts, the management, naturally, declined to meet this com¬ 
mittee, since there had been no objections to any of the contracts made by the 
crafts themselves and no nollco had been given of any desire to negotiate for a 
change in the contracts, all of which were then in existence. The officers of the 
System Federation wore therefore advised that since these contracts with the 
several labor unions were unchanged and since-no notice had been given of a 
desire to have them changeil, the company did not feel that It could recognize 
the right of the System Federation to speak for tlAse unions or to negotiate 
In their behalf. Upon receipt of this reply the officers of the System Federation 
took a strike vote. Ordinarily a preliminary strike vote means no more than 
that the officers of the union aj-e thm-eby provided w ith a force whereby the 
officials of the company can be comiielled to accede to the desires of the men. 
The vote was not taken, however. In conformity wltii the laws of the ntilons, 
particularly In that the rules of the^ various unions provided that the vote 
should be by secret ballot, and this requirement was not compiled with. .The 
employees, however, were officially rec-orded as having voted for a strike, al¬ 
though, as stated, the result was reached by Irregular methods. On August 0, 
1911. certain representatives of the Individual unions addressed to the general 
manager of the Illinois Central a communication asking that they he granteil 
an audience for the purpose of talking over the.matter of granting a conference 
to the System Federation committee. * 

" It will be noted that this was not a request for a conference between tlig^ 
management and the ofllcers of the several unions for the purpose of consider¬ 
ing new contracts or changes In existing contracts or for the purpo.se of discuss¬ 
ing any of the conditions of labor prevailing among the several crafts, but the 
conference was requested for the purpose of seeking to induce the management 
to meet the cotnmlttee of the System Federation. On tlie same day formal 
demand was made upon the company by the same officers of the unions to the 
effect that the management should meet the committee of the System Federation 
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for the purpose of discussing mntters conceived to be of interest to tlie officers 
of the Federation. In neither of tliese communications was there any notice 
given to the company tliat existing contracts were unsatisfactory or that tliei’e 
was any desire on the i)art of the unions to have these contracts devised. The 
subject matter of both communications was a recognition of the right of the 
officers of the System Federation to be received and their right to discuss ques¬ 
tions of interest to the employees. In other words, it was apparently the view 
of these officers that existing contracts should remain in effect in all re.spects 
unimpaired, but that without abrogating these contracts another and inconsist¬ 
ent arrangement of some sort should be entered into with the officers of the 
so-called System Federation. Some other and further^negotlatlons were had, 
and as a result thereof the assistant general manager of this company, on 
August l’!>, notified Mr. Kramer, rejiresentlng the hlacksmlths, that the mana.ge- 
ment would meet the accredited reiiresentatlves of all organizations with which 
there were existing contracts to discuss matters connected therewith on 
.\ugiist 30. .Such a conference was had on Aujrust 30, at which there were pres¬ 
ent seven of the representatives of organized lahor, representing the employees, 
and the vice president and general manager, the assistant general manager, and 
the general superintendent of motive power, representing the company. On 
August .31 I received in conference a coinmilteo of three ollicers of the union. 

"At both the.se conferences It was stated by the management that the existing 
contracts had not been canceled, and that we did not feel free to discuss new 
agreements while such contracts wi're in cxisli'iice; that we had received no 
notice from the various unions that tiiey desired those contracts abrogated; 
that wo had always lived up to our contracts; that nothing had come to our 
attention indicating that the contracts were unsatisfactory to tiie men or that 
they desired any change in the scale of wages, the hours of service, or other 
conditions of employment. M’e steadfastly declined to confer with the officers 
of the new System Federation while the contracts with the various crafts wei'e 
still in effect. On September 1, after tlu'se conferences had been concluded, we 
recehed another communication from tiie otiici'rs of the crafts requesting us to 
meet tiie S.vstem Federation. In reply to this commuulcalion I wrote the fol¬ 
lowing letter, which speaks for Itself: 

“ ‘ SEPTK.MnEK -1, l!)ll. 

“‘Mr. W. F. Kiumer, 

“‘585 Monun Building, Chicago, III. , 

“ ‘ Dear Sir : This is to acknowledge receipt of communication signed by 
.yourself and others and re.ading as hdlows; 

“ ‘ “ Owing to our inability to secure a satisfactory adjustment of the griev¬ 
ances existing between the various organizations we represent and the Illinois 
Central Railway Co., through you as president of ssild conuiany, at the confer¬ 
ence held yesterday afternoon between yourself and a subcommittee selected 
from this body, as iier your request or suggestion, we agahi request that you or 
your accredited representatives grant an audience to the committee of your 
employees as leprcsented tjy the System Federation, with a view to negotiating 
an agreement. 

“ •" Should you still persist in not granting this request by 10.30 Tuesday 
morning, September ,3, 1911, we will take such action as we deem necessary lor 
the protection of our orgainzations. Please address all communications to Mr. 
W. F. Kramer, 58.3 Morion Building, Chicago. 

“ ‘ “ Hoping to he favoi’od with a prompt reply, we remain, 

‘““Yours, very truly, • 

■ ““‘A. llinzcman. Boilermakers and Helpers; P. .7. Conlon, Machin- 

Isfo; Win. F. Kramer, Blacksmiths and Helpers; Thos. Redding, 
Sheet Metal Workers; .Tohri Fitzpatrick, Federal Labor Union; 
John J. Carrlgan, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Wm. E. Rod¬ 
riquez, Painters; J. H. Kinsella, Steamfltters; Frank Paquin, 
Brohberhood of Railway Carmen.” 

“ ‘As has been repeatedly stated to yourself and associates, present at meet- 
lllgs «lth Mr. Park and myself, there are in existence certain contracts be¬ 
tween the Illinois Central Railroad and seven of the organizations represented 
in the foregoing communication. Never before in the history of our dealings 
with labor organizations have we been asked to change contracts, except in the 
usual manner provided therein, viz, that the 80 days’ formal notice, which 
has always been regarded ns an essential feature of same, be given. The re¬ 
quired 30 days’ notice not having been given in the manner provided in. each 
of the different contracts, we regard them as still In effect and must again 
declipe to enter into negotiations with other agencies for the purpose of 
making any changes therein. 
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" ‘ That there may be no possibility of a misunderstanding on the part of our 
employees, I also wish to say tliat, as a result of past experience with sindlar 
organizations, and after careful consideration of all questions involved, the 
management of the Illinois Central Railroad has reached the conclusion that 
its duty to the shipping and traveling public, dependent upon it for transporta¬ 
tion facilities, its regard for the welfare of its employees and those dependent 
upon tliem, and also for the interests of its 10,000 stockholders, will not permit 
it to enter into negotiations with an organization in cointillnnee with the initial 
demands of which would deprive tlie ollicers of tlie company of tlie power to 
manage its affairs. 

‘“Tlie paramount interest in this controversy is that of the shipping and 
traveling public, and, being convinced that it is the ultimate ptirpose of tlie 
federation to consolidate railroad service employees Into one organization, the 
management does not feel that public opinion would sustain it in entering into 
an agreement which would place in the liands of one body the power to throttle 
the commerce of the country. N’eilher does it believe that the same pulillc 
opinion will sustain any action wliich will result in a disruption of the har¬ 
monious relations that have heretofore existed between the Illinois Central 
Railroad and its employees. 

“‘You will, of course, take whatever aciion you may consider ne-essnry for 
the protection of your respective organizations, but, if you will permit mo to 
say it, it is iny opinion that you tan take no action Unit* will afford any better 
protection than to advise Ihem to live up to their contrails with this company, 
just as it has always lived up to its contracts with them. If any otlier course 
is pursued and troulile results the rcsponsiliility is youi-s, not ours.’ 

“It should be stated that, after (lie strike vote had been taken, certain of 
the international otiicors of the unions, notably rresident O’Connell, of tiie 
machinists; Vice President Conlon, of the same organization; and Vice Presi¬ 
dent Hlnzenian, of the boilermakers, refused to sanction a walkout until fur¬ 
ther efforts had been made to have all differences amicaldy adjusted. Tlie 
international officials akso Investigated tlie methods pursued by the officials 
of the Sy.stem Federation in taking tlie strike vote. The International Kyecii- 
tlve Board of the Macliinlsts enipliatii’aliy refused to sanction a strike, giving 
ns its principal reason for this action tliat the contracts provided for SO days’ 
nolice, and no sucli notice had been given. After considerable investigation, 
and tlie holding of niu.'veroup conferences, the international officials, to whom 
the matter had been referred by tlie.Kysteni Federation, announced that the 
stri’ce vote would not he recognized, hut that, owing to various irregularities, 
another strike vote must be taken, which should be conducted in accordance 
with the laws of the respective unions. It was particttlarly insisted by the 
international officers that a secret ballot should lie taken, as the laws of the 
order required. A letter Was sent out to the various unions, signed by the 
officials of the nine unions involved in the federation. Instructing that a vote 
he taken, to be returned not later than October 10. Since the machinists had 
dotlnitoly declined to sanction a strllce, the letter jupt referred to contained this 
statement and the following questions on which tl’ie employees were required 
to vote; 

“ ‘ It has recently developeil Unit several, of our large organizations are not 
in position to pay strike benefits, and, while their international unions have 
sanctioned a strike, it is with their moral support only.’ 

“ Also, ‘ 'That tlie question has lieen raised by the icompnny and by President 
O’Connell, international president of' tlie machinists, ns to the legality of the 
notice that was served on the company .Tune 10 by the officers of the System 
Federation, and, not knowing at this time whether we would get the support 
of the machinists, we request each organization to imnicdiiitely call a special 
meeting and proceed to take another vote according to your respective consti¬ 
tutions.’ 

“ ‘ Ill taking the strike vote tlie members must have in, mind the following 
points and vote upon each one separately: 

“ ‘ 1. Will you vote to enforce recognition of the System Federqtion? 

“‘2. Will you strike if the Machinists’ International refuses to salTctlon a 
strike? 

“ ‘3. Will you strike regardless of financial assistance? 

“ ‘ 4. Should the demand of the company that the 30 dny.s’ notice be served 
be complied with? ’ 

“This letter calling for a vote wnis sent out on September 12. It would 
appear, however, that the machinists met in convention on September 18, and 
while it would appear that such action was vigorously opposeil by the president 
and many other leaders of the machinists, the convention, by close vote, sane- 
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tioned a strike on the Harriman lines, so called, the Illinois Central and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, The leaders protested against this action on the ground 
that they believed that the time was not ripe for a general strike; that there 
was no money in the treasury with which to pay strike benefits; and that 
defeat was almost certainly inevitable. Some of the lenders charg^ that the 
socialistic element was behind this movement, with the ulterior purpose of dis¬ 
rupting trade-unionism and of bringing its principles into disrepute. Appar¬ 
ently this action of the machinists’ convention precipitated the strike, although 
there had been no legal vote taken on the proposition nor had the various unions 
replied in the proper way to the four questions submlttfd in the letter of Sep¬ 
tember 12. 

“ It will thus be seen that considerable mystery surrounds the exact cause 
of the walkout. The officials of the railroad are at a loss to understand why the 
.strike occurred when it did. The employees were preparing to vote as they 
had been instructed to do by the international officers. These employees had 
under consideration the situation In alt of Its phases and were giving due con¬ 
sideration to all the facts when the strike was ordered. There was no eom- 
pliilnt In regard to wages or other conditions of employment. The only ques¬ 
tion at Issue was ns to whether the company would recognize the so-cnllc<l 
System Federation, and that, too, at a time when the contracts with the several 
unions were still in force. No warning was given to the officials of the com¬ 
pany of the purpose of the men to abandon their work. They had every reason 
to believe that the employees would al)i<le the result of the vote which was 
not to be returned until October Id. They had no rea.son to anticipate that 
the machinists’ convention had the authority to ordiw a strike or would <lo 
.so even if such authority was lodged in that body. Many, If not most, of the 
employees evidently were astounded when orders were Issued requiring them 
to abandon work. It is not believed by the management that the rank and file 
of Its shopmen were in favor of breaking existing contracts, and that, too, with¬ 
out warning or notice of any kind. 

“ It should be always remembered that the management of the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral stood on the 80 days’ clause of the contracts with seven of these unions. 
Tills was not a mere technicality. The .80 days’ clause had a substantial basis 
and representiHl a most valuable feature of tlie contract. It had been agreed to 
both by the unions and by the railroad, and nnquestionaldy for the same reason, 
in order that each might be protected against hasty actitn talcen In emergency by 
either party. If the notice had been given, as the contract required, oppor¬ 
tunity would have been given to the management to explain to the representa¬ 
tives of the several unions Its objection to this form of organization. It would 
have been explained to these officers that similar movements in the past had 
proved disastrous and reasons would have bemi adduced therefor. It would 
have been shown that the effect upon labor was demoralizing as well as upon the 
railroad and the general public. The management had reason to believe, and 
still believes, that the great body of the men did not understand what this 
.System Federation really meant and had had no opportunity fully to realize 
just what such a federation would lead to. It would have been the privilege 
and the pleasure of the officers of the company, if the proper p(a-lod of negotia¬ 
tions had been permitted, to explffin to the employees just what this System 
Federation meant to them, so that the action df the union officials could have 
been taken calmly, delibcyately, and‘intentionally and In the full light of a 
pre.sentation of the railroad’s side of the matter. It may l)e said, however, 
that this exiilnnatlon could have been macfr to the officers of the System Federa¬ 
tion Snd that no good reason existed for not meeting these tifficers and conferring 
with them; hut th# answer Is that the railroad company would have been forced 
into a most Inconsistent position If it had met these System Federation officers 
in conference. Such an action on the part of the railroad company would have 
been Itself a recognition of the right of the men to form this federation and to 
demand that the railroad companjr should treat with It 

“ It was the desire of the nmnagqjnent to explain to the men Its objections 
n^any^vstem federation. Would It be thought possible that arguments of this 
kind would have prevailed with the officers of the federation Itself, the tenure 
of whose office depended upon the continued existence of the federation? If the 
company had consented to meet these officers, it could not be consistently argued 
that the federation should not be formed. It would be a recognition of the fact 
that it had already been formed, that It hafl been wisely and properly formed, 
and that the company had acquiesced in this nadhod of handling the matter. 
Furthermore, these signed contracts had been made between the railroad and 
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Its employees, and In the absence of any notice of their abrogation both sides 
had a right to Insist that they be respected. Our experience hud taught us 
that the men had always Insisted that both the letter and spirit of the contract 
should be observed. Would It not have been a gross breach of faith on the part 
of the company to have entered Into new contracts with the System Federation 
in direct violation of existing contracts with the various unions? And If the 
new contracts had contained provisions which were at variance with those In 
effect with the various organizations, how could the company have Justified Its 
action In the premises? 

“Before proceeding further with this statement. It may be as well to call 
attention to the fact tliat one of the unions involved In this matter Included 
the clerks. It has never been the policy of the railroad company to recognize 
a labor union composed of clerks. These men sustain a more or less confidential 
relation to their employers. They manifestly stand In a class by themselves. 
By reason of the nature of their duties they are much closin' to the railroad 
officials than are the workmen in the shops or the employees on the trains. It 
must be ailmitted by every fair-minded man that If these clerks Join the unions 
and become associated with organized labor generally, their obligation to the 
union would be suiterlor to the obligation lo their employers, and that the 
Interests of the company would thereby he seriously Impaired. The opportunity 
which these clerks would necessarily have of knowing what goes on in the gen¬ 
eral offices of the company would lead to endless trouble and strife between the 
officers and the employees. Every trivial matter would be reported to the unions, 
and there would be no such thing as the company having any secrets whatever 
relating to competitive- business, negotiations with labor urnons, or the like, 
from its employees. It was therefore not considered advisable to recognize the 
right of the clerks to organize in this manner. 

“ Our judgment in declining to recognize a union of the clerks was amply 
vindicated by the cour.se of events after the strike. I will a little later show 
that at Memphis, New Orleans, and elsewhere, the business of the company was 
greatly hindered l>y the action of tlie striking clerks in removing mid concealing 
records. In removing cards from cars, and in exchanging cards on cars so that 
the utmost confusion resulted from their action. The mix up caused liy chang¬ 
ing the cards on the cars led to shipments going astray, to great delay in the 
delivery of freight, to unnecessary ont-of-llne hauls, and to the payment of heavy 
claims based on the fallive to deliver goods promptly or, in some ca.ses, to deliver 
perishable goods at all. , 

“Aside from the point, ns to failure to give notice, candor forces me to say 
that the management of tlie Illinois Central is, upon principle, opposed to the 
System Federation Idea. In this It Is in accord with the best thought of leaders 
both of employers and employed. The leading labor officials of the United 
States are believed to be by no means enthusiastic In regard to the System 
Federation plan of making contracts. This same proposition was the basis upon 
which the Knights of Labor was built and the principal reason for its failure. 
Bach trade has its own environment, its own problems, and Its own method of 
solving them. Tiie American Feileration of Labor has for many years refuseil 
to adopt a universal trade-mark or uidnn laliel for all trades to use. It is easy 
to see how a sy.stem federation, such ns was proposed on the Illinois Central, 
would cause a trivial dispute in one department to result in Involving all work¬ 
men In all other departments and lead V) a general strike of all workmen on • 
account of a grievance In which nine-tenths of them had no Interest whatever. 

“ One of the best Informed men In tlie United States upon the labor question 
is the Hon. Edgar E. Clark, formerly president of the Order of Railway’Con¬ 
ductors, now a most di.stinguished member of the Interstaiie Commerce Com¬ 
mission. In his testimony before the United States commission investigating the 
American Railway Union strike of 1894, Mr. Clark said : 

“ ‘ I believe the majority of the men engageii in any one trade or culling should 
have a right to fix the conditions under which the men In thijt trade should work. 

1 think they should Iwve that right uninfluenced by or witliout any dictation 
from any other organization or any other class of employees.’ -i- 

“ Before that same coraml.sslon, Mr. U. H. Morrissey, then president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, said: 

“ The American Railway Union came Into existence with the declaration 
that the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and kindred organizations were 
weak, ineffective, and. In a word, were playing nothing short of a confidence 
game on the men they assumed to represent. The Brotherhood of l^llroad 
Trainmen for a long time has been reiircsentlng certain classes of men In the 
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train service, and presume to say they have done it as effectively as could be 
(lone under trades-union principles or as a labor organization. 

“ ‘ The American Itailway Union came into the field saying we were weak 
and ridiculed every earnest, honest method used by our organization to achieve 
good for the men they represent. When we failed It was a subject for ridicule 
by the lecturers of the American Railway Union. That naturally producetl 
> bitterness.’ 

“ The history of labor disputes in the country tends to the same conclusion. 
The American Railway Union was formed upon pretty much the same principles 
as underlay the System Federation of shopmen. Their declaration of principles 
contains the statement: 

“ ‘ That the tra<les-unlon idea has censed to be useful or adequate; that pride 
01 organization, petty Jealousies, and the conflict of views into which the men 
are trained in sc|)arate organizations under different leaders tend to defeat the 
common object of all and enable the railroad to use such organizations against 
each other In contentions over wages and working conditions; that the Interests 
of each of the railroad employees of the United States as to wages, treatment, 
hours of labor, legislation. Insurance, mutual aid, etc., are common to all, and 
hence all ought to belong to one organization that shall assert its united strength 
in the protection of the rights of every member.’ 

“ It is within the memory of everybody that the strike of 1894 was caused by 
the refiisiil of the members of the American Railway Union to work for any rail¬ 
road using i’ullman cars on its trains. This was not because there was any 
quarrel between the men and the railroads, I)ut only on account of a difference 
of opinion between employees of the I’ullman Co. and their employers. Tet, as a 
result of the lirinciiiles of a system federation, the railroads were made the 
Innocent sufferers, the commerce of the country was demoraiized, and the peace 
of many communities greatly disturbed. I might refer to a comparatively recent 
labor disturbiince in Ireland, which grew out of the same fact. In tlmt case the 
railroads were made the victims of a strllce because lumber was hauled for a 
company against which certain metnbers of a union luid a grievance. 

“ The Illinois Central Railroad Co. saw foreshadowed in the proposed System 
Federation a repetition of the .4meric!in Railway Union trouble of 1894. When 
the first System Federation was formed four trades were Involved; on the 
Harriman lines of the West there w'cre five; on the Illinois Central there were 
nine. This System Fed<'ration, ns proposed on the Hlinois Central, had an¬ 
nounced that ‘ all railroad organizations nlliliated with the American Federation 
of I.abor are eligible for membership.’ The situation, therefore, upon the Illinois 
Central presented a very serious aspect, 'The System Federation idea W’as aiv 
parently gaining ground. New converts were every day being gained for the 
idea. 'The time was rapidly aiiproaching when it could not be cnntrolle<l. The 
difficulty in harmonizing the <! 0 mi)lex characters, nationalities, habits, employ¬ 
ments, and requirements of the meml)ers had become a serious problem even to 
its organizers. The United Stat(‘s commission which investigated the American 
Railway Union situation, in referring to the strength of such forms of trade- 
unionism ns had declined to become part of a large federation, said: 

“‘The trade-unionists argue that their strength lies largely in their com¬ 
parative freedom from these objections, and they insist that the basis of a suc¬ 
cessful labor organization must be substantia? similarity in interests among 
the members.’ ” 

“ But If the S.vstem Federation once heenrae established It would, as indicated 
In the testimony of Mr. Morrissey heretofore referred to, overshadow the inter¬ 
national unions and deprive them of tludr power. If a system federation, com¬ 
posed of shopmen “on the Illinois Centriil, succeeded, is It not clear that it would 
have extendefl so ns to Include all tlie employees on the Illinois Central? The 
next step w'ould have been the organization of a national system federation, 
composed of all railroad employees in the United States, and this would have 
meant the reallzatlcci of the dredm of the old American Railway Union leaders. 
Although it would liave had a membership of only one-sixth of the American 
f'bderaifion of Labor, It would have had many thousand times Its power. The 
American Federation of I.ahor is a moral Influence that seeks to aid all other 
organizations in its membership, but it has no power to call a .strike. But the 
National System Federation could order strikes on one road or on every road in 
North America. The railroads would be at tbe mercy of such an organization. 
The policy of a railroad would be absolutely under the dictation of such a power¬ 
ful body. There is no reason why this federation should not be extended further 
so as to Include employees of manufacturing enterprises. If this should be 
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accomplished both the railroad and its patrons would be in the hands of the 
same orRanlzution and the business of any Industry could be absolutely de¬ 
stroyed by refusing to permit the railroads to haul the products of that industry. 
This Is not an extreme or Impossible view. It is the logical outcome of the plan 
of organization proposed. Not only would the railroads be at the mercy of this 
organization, but all forms of industry could be boycotted and their business 
destroyed if tlie wishes of the leaders were not met In all re.si>ects. In other 
words, wherever there should arise a difference of opinion between a single 
Industry or a single line of railroad and one class of its employees, the whole 
machinery of the natloilal federation could be directed toward redressing the 
real or supposed grievance, to the detriment of the trade and commerce of the 
country. No such supreme and unlimited power should be vestetl in any man 
or set of men under a democratic form of government. The executive commit¬ 
tee of such a national federation would be more supreme than the most auto¬ 
cratic ruler in the world. The disastrous conse(|uence of such an arrangement 
must be evident to every thoughtful and patriotic mind. The Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. felt that it owed a duty to its stochholders, to its patrons, and to 
the country to resist in every legitimate and proper way the beginning of such a 
monstrous system. It believed at the time that it it could have 30 days of calm 
and di.spassionate counsel with the men its officers could demonstrate the folly 
of the proposed action of the unions In organizing this System Federation. It 
did not sei'lt a sti'ike; it (icidoi'od such a result. Moreover, its action in declin¬ 
ing to recognize this federation has been indorscrl by tlie press of tbe country, 
by many of the chief executives of tlio States tlirough winch it operates, by 
boards of trade and other commercial organizations in the principal cities which 
it serves, and by the vast majority of enlightened and public-spirited citizens 
everywhere. 

“ One important aspect of this controversy should be emphasized. There Is a 
marked distinction between tlie meclianlcal employees of a railroad company 
and the men vho operate the trains. A labor union composed of engineraen, 
conductors, and trainmen is limited in its meinbersliip to raltrond employees. 
The work of these men does not extend into the so-called industrial trades or 
occupations. Tlie Brotherhood of I.ocomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, and tlie Order of Railway Trainmen have no ramifications what¬ 
ever outside of the raili^iad service. But it should be remembered that the 
unions composed of machinists, boiler makers, steam fitters, and so forth, include 
men wlio work for all kinds of manufacturing enterprises ns well as for the 
railroads. The same union will include shopmen laboring for tlie Illinois Cen¬ 
tral and for the Baldwin Locomotive Works, for instance, manufacturing the 
engines for use on the railroads. The union composed of carmen on the rail¬ 
road will also include the carmen of the I’ullman Co. or any other enterprise 
manufacturing cars. It will tlius be seen that these workmen have a most 
peculiar relation to tlfe railroad, the Industries from which it makes the pur¬ 
chases, and the industries which furnish the tonnage by which the railroad is 
maintained. 

‘•Assuming, therefore, that these shopmen are permitted to federate and to 
act as a unit in every controversy, there are necessarily affected not only the 
railroad but a vast number of« industrial concerns which, nocos.sarlly, have 
more or less business with the railroads.* This System Federation, therefore, 
becomes a weapon aimed not only at the heart of the railroad but at the heart 
of practically every manufacturing etWerprise in the country, so that a griev¬ 
ance against the railroad becomes a grievance against every manufacturing con¬ 
cern tliat sells to the railroad or jiatronizes the railroad. > 

The precise effect of an organization of this character, which includes not 
only railroad employees but employees of industrial enterprises, is shown by the 
history of the strike in Ireland, to which I have already briefly referred. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that in that case a lumber ^rm in Dublin had 
trouble with its employees over some of the conditions of labor. These em¬ 
ployees were members of an organization known as the Amalgamated Servants. 
This federation included the employees of the lumber firm and also Stiother 
organization known as the Amalgamated Railway Servants. Now, there was no 
controversy between the railroad and its employees, but the members of the 
Amalgamated Railway Servants struck because the railroad company was 
hauling freight shipped by the lumber firm with which another branch of the 
order had its controversy. It was in that case shown that the Amalgamated 
Servants had frankly admitted that they had organized in the particular way 
in which they had for the reason that they could thereby control transporta- 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-42 
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tton facilities and absolutely ruin an industry and make It powerless in the 
event that any members of the union had a controversy with that Industry. 
Now, it is evident that if this System Federation had ^own In numbers, In¬ 
fluence, and organization, if there should be a controversy between a sawmill, 
for instance, and Its employees, those employees, who were members of the same 
federation with the railroad employees, would prevail uiwn the railroad em¬ 
ployees to strike if any product of that mill was transported by the railroad. 
The disastrous consequence of an arrangement of this kind can readily be seen. 
A result of this kind would not so clearly follow in the ease of an organization 
of men all of whom were limited to railway servicd! We think, therefore, 
that In resisting the organization of this federation we were not only conserving 
our own proijerty, not only doing a valuable service to other railroads, but were 
acting as a buffer to protect every form of manufacturing industry from a 
menace which would, in a short time, have threatened the very existence of all 
forms of industry. 

“The New York Tribune, In discussing the federation plan In its issue of 
September 7, 1911, uses this language: 

“ ‘And the public has fully as much reason to regard with anxiety the pro¬ 
posal to concentrate into a single organization authority over the labor engaged 
in the indispeusable public service iierformcd by the railroads as it might have 
to fear plans for extensive railroiul combinations, like that of tlie Northern 
Securities t^o., which was condemned by llie law. One of the railroad presi¬ 
dents speaks of the i)owcr which would be in the hands of a combination of 
all classes of railway employees, those in the shops as well as those engaged In 
actual operation of the roads, as a power to “ throttle commerce.” That is 
no exaggeration, so gre.itly would tin; relation of tlie railroads to their work¬ 
men be changed tlirongli tlie i)ro]>oscd labor combination. And It Is to be re¬ 
membered tliat the comliination would be totally irrcapoasU>le. It would not 
be incorporatt«l. It wonid not be governed by any of the publle-service legisla¬ 
tion of the country, which has gone far In making catdtal engaged In i)erforming 
a public service recognize that it is ‘'affeclcd with a public interest,” but 
which has totally failed to hold the Labor combinations among i)ublic-service 
employees to a similar responsibility. 

“ ‘ Moreover, this propo.sed coml)inution of lalior uidons lacks the justification 
which all fair-minded people coucfale to exist in tlie case of the unions tliem- 
selves. Collective bargaining is necessary for the protection of labor. But 
the organization of each craft by it.sc'if and its separate recognition by the 
railroads has proved adeejuate to secure for tiie railroad emidoyoe fair treat¬ 
ment. Railroad workmen are well paid. Advances in wages have lieen made 
frequently, tlie latest advance occurring last year at a time when tlie railroads 
had not conqiletely recovered from the effects of the panic and when their earn¬ 
ings were falling. Thus the public can sec no reason why inerea.sed power in 
bargaining with the railroads is requisite to the welfare'of the employees, and 
it can see abundant reasons for regarding with anxiety the placing of such 
flower as is now proposed <,over an indl.siiensable public service in tlie hands of 
an irresponsible and legally unregulated labor combination.’ 

“TheCldcago Rbcord-Herald of October ], illll, stated tliat tlie liiisincss com¬ 
munity generally regarded the sti'ifie as radical.and unwise and that it occurred 
at a most inopportune time. It wij^s stated in this article that several im¬ 
portant commercial bodies liad indorsed tlie attitude of the railroads. 

“The Chicago Inter-Ocean, in its issue of Octolier 3, 1911, stated that the 
strilfe was ill advi.scd and timt no more inopfiortuiie time could have been 
selected for tliat purpose. It was said that some of tlie demands of the strikers 
read as if tlicy wiTe formulated by .socialistic theorists, totally Ignorant of actual 
conditions of railroad nork. 

“ The New Orleans Item, In its issue of September 10,1911, uses this language: 

“ ‘After a careful and Impartial study of this controversy we can find nothing 
that would justify Si strike at the present time. Judging from the expressions 
of all sorts of papers, refiresonting all sorts of opinions, and from the talk of 
the peaple, we believe that the pulilic would .set this strike down, if it should 
occur now, us unjustifiable. If the public is not with the strikers, their strike 
is utterly doomed to failure In advance.’ 

“ The New Orleans Picayune, In its issue of October 11, uses this language: 

“ ‘ The statement that many thousands of railroad employees have struck, or 
are striking, in order to force their employees to acknowledge and accept the 
authority of an organization which is a federation of all the other labor unions 
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auDoimces the attempt to estabUsli an additional and more powerful consoiidn- 
tton of the forces of the labor element in our population. 

“ ‘The railroads employ among tlie members of their working forces j)erson.s 
skilled In almost every branch of mechanical labor. They embrace all the 
trades that are comblm'd in the building and repairing of railroad locomotives, 
cars, and the various appliances that are need in the operation of railway trans- 
jiortation. The men engaged in these various occupations are organized in 
Iheir specific trade-unions, the blacksmiths in one, tlie mucliinlsts in another-, 
tlie carpenters in anotlier, the painters In anotlier, and tlie upliolslerers in an¬ 
other, and so on. * 

“ ‘ Tlie employers have to deal with each of these trade-unions separately; but 
now it is proposed to federate the numerous uuious into u single l)ody. con¬ 
trolled liy a management wliicli speaks for all and wliose command all must 
obey. Heretofore it bas been possible when some controversy arose with the 
blacksmiths, only they had to be .settled with, wliile all tlie other trades were 
not complaining and were apparenlly satisfied ; hut umier the general federation 
proposition, if a blac-ksmitli should complain of ids relations with his employer, 
!iU the members of all the federatcil unions would be bound to take his jairt and, 
if ordered to do so, to strike in his behalf. 

“ ‘ Such a propositoin not only vastly increases the domination of labor ele¬ 
ment over the employers, hut It establishes an alisolule di^iwtlsm over every 
member In tlie great consoildateil federation, since tliousaiids of workers whose 
labor Is ne<-ossary for the support of their families must leave their employ¬ 
ment, abandon their livelihood, and .subjei t tliem.selves to conditions of com¬ 
plete deiiemleuce bocau.so a single individual in the entire federation is engaged 
in a controversy with an employer somewhere.’ 

“Again, the same paper s,a.vs: 

“ ‘ If this were a .strike for bettor wages, for shorter hours of labor, and other 
hm-dens on the employees, the strikers would he sure of a large amount of popu¬ 
lar syiupatiiy. It is iiotldng of the sort, however, but only a movement to place 
a vast body of workpeople, their daily living and tliat of tlielr families in the 
grip of a small group or oligarchy of managers or monarclis, whlcli is a matter 
with which the general public can liave no special concern.’ 

“ Many other similar quotations could he read into the record fi-om newspaisirs 
of not sucli wide circuhdion publislitsl in many points along the line of the IIU- 
noLs Central system. There will bo furtlu-r references to the actions of officers 
and commercial organizations in the turther presentation of the facts of this 
strike. 

“This was not a struggle hotweeu euiiital and labor. The Illinois Central 
was at all times willing to fulfill its contraet.s or, if these eonliaets were in any 
way unsatisfactory, to discuss with the ineu the uaikiug of ucw contracts. It 
never refused to meet the necreiiiteil officers of the labor unions with which 
it had the.se contracts. No queslioii of or conditions of labor was involved. It 
was a life and deatli matter with the railroail. but not a life and deulli matter 
with the crafts. That the railroad is not oj)tK)sed*to union labor Is shown by 
the fact that it has nevi-r refused to emiiioy a sliopman either before or since 
the strike on account of his connection witli a lalatr uidou. It has refused ma- 
ployineiit to uo man on accouid,of his connection with a labor union, and it will 
not do so. It has never refused to reengiloy any workiuau because he left the 
service in the strike, unless it apjieared that he had violated the laws of the 
land or had been perniciously active in hindering or embarrassing the operation 
of tile railroad. • 

“ It is my purpose to go soinewliat into detail in regariV to the Id,story of 
this strike, since, as I understaml it. It Is the desire of tlie comuii.ssioii to be 
informed of what metusures were taken by the strikers to carry their point, 
and what defensive measures were taken by tlie railroad eompaiiy to protect 
its property and continue the oi>eratioii of tli^ railroad and thereby discharge 
Its duty to the public. I can not, of course, deal with every incident of a strike 
which was more or less acute for a jieriod of aliont five months and which 
Involved the operation of the railroad in 14 States. However, I will^entlon 
the more proratnent events and particularly those which were called to the at¬ 
tention of the public, and wlilch were typical and significant of the attitude of 
both parties to the controversy. I may say that I am perhaps as familiar with 
the transactions which I shall mention as any other person connected with the 
railroad, since I made It my business to keep In close touch with the matter 
tliroughoat the continuance of the acute period 
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“ The strike of the clerks was conflnal to tlie southern lines of the Illinois 
Central Uallroatl ami to tlie lines of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Kailroad. 
That Is to say, with the exception of some points on the Ohio River, tliere was 
no general walkout of the clerks in northern territory. 

" The strike of the clerks o<‘Curre(l on September 23, 1911, some days in ad¬ 
vance of the strike of tlie mechanical employees. Six hundred and ninety- 
eight clerks quit tlie service on that day. The.so striking employees were dis¬ 
tributed as follows: Two hundred and eighty-four at New Orieans; 130 at Mem¬ 
phis ; 22 at Evansvilie; 4 at I’rinceton, Ky.; 18 tit Paducah; 22 at Water Valley, 
Miss.; 9 at Louisville; 18 at Vicksburg; 47 at Mounds, III.; 23 at Jackson, 
Tenii.; 4 at Dyersburg, Tenn.; 2 at Ripley, Tenn.; 15 at Canton, Miss.; 57 at 
Jackson, Miss.; 7 at Brookluiven, Mis.s.; and 14 at McConib, Miss. The clerks 
at the smaller towns did not sever their connection with the company. I might 
mention tliut, in advance of the general shopmen’s strike, at Memphis, there 
was a so-called sympatlietlc strike of a number of mechanical employees, which 
occurred on September 25, the same day when the clerks went out. Generally 
.speaking, however, the strike in the iiuchanical department diil not occur until 
September 30, 1911. On that date, or very soon thereafter, there occurrerl a 
.strike of 800 boilermakers and helpers; 474 blaek.smllhs and helpers; 1,228 
machinists; 212 tinners, coppersmiths, and sheet-metal workers; 151 pipe¬ 
fitters, steamfitters, and helpers; 271 painters and helpers, and more than 3,.500 
car men, tliese being for the most jiart emplo.vcd .at the Ituruslde shops in Chi¬ 
cago; Centralia, 111.; Plast St. Louis, 111.; Clinton, 111.; Jlattoon, Ill.; Freeport, 
Ill.; Waterloo, Iowa; Jackson, Tenn.; Paducah, Ky.; Fulton, Ivy.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; McComb, Ml.s.s.; Water Valley, Miss.; and New Orleans, La. 

“ In addition to these members of the crafts a number of other employees, 
helpers, cinder-pit men, etc., struck, bringing the total in the locomotive ami 
car departments up to 8.5S7. This strike was accompanied by tlie usual inci¬ 
dents with which tills commission must bo familiar. Tlie strikers, at practically 
every point, formed picket lines around the company's property with the pur¬ 
pose to prevent the employment of men to take their places. More or less 
violence usually attends a strike of this character, and this was not absent in 
this case. The management of the railroad company felt it to be its imperative 
duty to supply tlie places of those who quit its service at the earliest possible 
moment, and therefore steps were taken to secure a sitiiply of men to carry on 
the necessary work of the railroad. It was, of course, impossible In every case 
to obtain men on the ground, and tlie importation of some laliorers from other 
States was therefore imperatively demanded. I may say tliat in the States of 
Alabama, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Arkansas, and South Da¬ 
kota we encountered very little trouble, and nothing occurred in these States 
wliich calls for special mention licre. Tlie mileage of tlie Illinois Central system 
in each of these States is comparatively small; nor are th*re situated in any of 
those States any very important repair shops. Wo did not find It necessary 
to take any extraordinary precautions in any of these States. We did have n 
commissionary at Birmiiigton for a time, but it was di.scontlnued much sooner 
than at many other points. I will therefore confine my narrative to tlie States 
of Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and lamislana, where strike 
conditions wore more acute and wliere the prinefpal trouble was encountered. 

“In a general way, I may say that bt practically all of the Important points 
where persons were employed in the mechanical trades, and where a large 
number of clerks struck, we found it necessary to estalillsh commissaries and 
to pr'ovlde sleeping quarters for the men tvho took tlie place of the striking 
employees. We fihind little or no difficulty in securing an abundance of men 
to do our work, and the problem before us was to furnish the.se men with sus¬ 
tenance and protection, so that the work of tlie railroad might go on. Our ex¬ 
perience soon taught us that It would not be safe for these employees to leave 
the premises to secure meals and’lodging, since they were constantly Interfered 
with and, indeed, found It practically impossible to pass the picket line estab¬ 
lished 1 b' the strikers near tlie railroad premises. These commissaries were 
abolished gradually as conditions improved, and were entirely discontinued at 
the end of about six months from the time of the walkout. It was our settled 
policy to avoid conflicts and violence of every kind, wherever that was possible. 
As an evidence of this fact, I may mention tliat at no time were any of the per¬ 
sons emploved by us to take the place of strikers permitted to carry weapons 
of any kind. When the assault was made upon our shop force at Water Valley, 
Miss.! to which I will presently refer, not a man in our employ was armed. 
When the train carrying employees into and through McComb, Miss., was fired 
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upon by a mob, not a man on the train had a weapon of any kind. Our effort 
was to comply strictly with all laws, State and Federal, and to handle the 
matter in such a way as to be free from criticism. In so far as provoking acta 
of violence was concerned. We did employ a number of special agents or 
watchmen to assist the Federal and State authorities In maintaining order, 
and particularly In protecting our property at the various places where violence 
was threatened. I conlidently assert that no Incident cun be mentioned where 
the employees of the company were responsible for any outbreak or any act of 
violence, or. If such Incidents did occur, they w'ere lsolate<l and exceptional. 

“ In order that the’eommission may un<lerstand precisely what hapi)ened, 
I will iindertake to review the course of the .strike in the several Slates. 

“ In the State of Iowa we had only one point—Waterloo—where any very 
considerable number of mcchaidcal employees were locateri. At that point, 
on the 8th of October, a number of persons undertook to enter our shop, but 
this effort was defeated by the vigilance of the watchmen emiiloyed to protect 
the property there. Some of these watchmen were severely injured by iidssiles 
thrown by the mob into the grounds. There were isolated acts of violence at 
this point from time to time, hut the situation was never desperate, and the local 
authorities felt that they were competent to take care of the matter, and it 
was therefore not necessary to appeal to the Federal authorities. No suit for 
injunction was filed in the State of Iowa, althougli we found it necessary to 
keep the shop.s under guard and to maintain a commissary at tliat point. 

“ In the State of lillnois we had but little trouble at our important Burn¬ 
side shops, in the city of Chicago, where were emitloyed the largest number of 
mechanical employees of any point on the system. The protection furnished 
by the city autliorities was all th;it could be desired, and we encountered com¬ 
paratively little trouble at this point. Upon several occasions rocks were thrown 
through tile windows of our suburban trains at Chicago, and on October 2 one 
man was arrested for assaulting employees at Burnside, and fined ,1:2(10 and 
placed under a i)cace bond. On October 7 another man was arrested for 
assaulting employees and placed under a peace bond. Upon one occasion a 
switch engine was turned loose at or near Burnside, and was wrecked by run¬ 
ning into a freight train on the main line. Minor and occasional interferencea 
were had witli our suburban .service, engines being sometimes disabled and 
other act.s of lawlessne-is committed, but I hardly think they are worthy of 
detailed mention in this connection. , 

“ Wo did, however, encmintcr a good deal of trouble at Centralia, some 
trouble at Carbondale, and not a little at Mounds and Fast St. Uouls. 

“At Centralia, on October 2, certain car repairers were forced to leave their 
work and a number of section laborers interfered with. There was a good 
deal of miscellaneous shooting at Carbondale on October 4, several windows In 
the roundhouse beini' shot out. 

“At Clinton, Ill., on October 10, tlie engine of a passenger train was dis¬ 
abled by having a piece of iron placed in the guide, pn October 1,S, at Centralia, 
three of our clerks were nttaek(>d by a mob, and several efforts were made to 
cut hose on passenger trains. On Oetolx-r 21, at Centralia, a watchman was 
assaulted and beaten. On October 23, at Centralia, a watchman was assaulted 
while mailing a letter, and on the same day another watchman was badly hurt. 

“ On the 1st of Novendier, iit Carboudate, the assistant train master was fired 
upon while calling train crews. On November 6, at Carbondale, a strilting 
machinist was assaulted. On Novenftcr 9, at Centralia, an assault was made 
upon one of our employees. On November 29, at Carbondale, 11 shots werff fired 
at the roundhouse. • 

“ On October 1, at Slounds, the clerks’ carding cars were assaulted with 
stones and one clerk was injured. Assaults were also made upon the round¬ 
house foreman at that place and other acts of lawlessness committed. On 
October 21, at Mounds., Ill., three shots were fifed into the «fTice of the assistant 
train master. On October 2.’>, at Mounds, 16 shots were fired into our office 
building situated in the railroad yard. 

“ On October 27 two yard clerks were assaulted at East St. I.ouis.*and on 
October 28, at the same place, three watchmen and a clerk were assaulted. On 
the same date two watchmen were assaulterl by iiersons who were presumably 
in sympathy with the strikers. On October 24 a roundsman at East St. Louis 
W'BS fired upon, a bullet passing through his coat. 

“ These incidents are typical of the character of trouble which we encountered 
in Illinois, and ns a result of such acts of violence and Intimidation the rail¬ 
road company found it necessary to apply to the United States circuit court for 
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an injunction. A bill for an injunction was bled and a temporarf injunction 
granted on October 3, 1911, the suit being brought in the eastern district of Illl- 
nols, at Cairo. The application for an injunction was vigorously resisted by the 
defemlants, and on October 23, 1911, a motion to dissolve this Injunction was 
heard before United States District Judge Wright, at which time alfidavlts were 
offered by both sides, and the case was argued elaborately. The affidavits 
submitted by tlic company showed a numiier of acts of violence at Mounds, 
Centralia, and Carbondale. After full argument tiie motion to dissolve the in¬ 
junction was overruled and the same continued in force and effect. Quite a 
nuinlxs’ of contempt proceedings were instituted to punftli persons for violating 
the court’s injunction. I will mention some of them: 

" .Tesse Hawkins was fined $100 and given a scmtence of 30 days in jaii by the 
United States court for making an assault on October 8 upon Kugene Ooombes, 
a clerk at Cairo. 

“George Slierwood and J. It. Yodon were fined $200 eacii and given a sen¬ 
tence of <50 days in jail for making an assault on Octolcer 18, 1911, upon Wil¬ 
liam T. Burge, a clerk at Centralia. 

“On October 29. 1911, Miles Kurpo was assaulted by William McLaine and 
M. I. Williaucs at Carboudale. TIiccse men were cited for contempt, but tlie court 
felt tliat it liaci not been shown beyond a reasonable cloul>t that tlie assault grew 
out of any labor trouble, and tlie defendants were discharge^. 

“Krnost McClurg, on NovemlHy (i, 1911, undertook to make an assault upon a 
machinist naincsl Hnfli, Imt was prevented from actually striking Ilalii by tlie 
presence of a deputy marslial. McCiurg was fineil $100 and imprisoneil for 
80 da.vs. 

“On De<,'emi}or 4, 1911, Barnard Harley and Henry .Toby assaulted Ilalph 
Dunn, omiilyed as a elerk at Mounds, Harley was fined .$200 and given a jail 
sentence of 60 days, and .Toby was fined $100 and given a jail sentence of 30 
days. 

“ On Decemis'r 14, 1911. Omer V, Hudson, a striker, was arrested by United 
States deputy marshal for tlireatening a call boy. Tlie case, however, was dis¬ 
posed of by Hudson’s paying the costs. 

“On October 16. 1911. contempt proceedings were iustitutesi against Obarics 
Linder, C. A. Anthony, and H. K. Maxy. Tliese men wore charged witli assault¬ 
ing two employee's of the company at East .St. Louis pn Octolcer 6, 1911. The 
arrest of tliose men was ordered, tint .tliey were never found by tlie United 
States marshal, 

“On Octolier 19 contempt proceedings were flieil against Tliomas Worals and 
.TaniC'S Whitmore. Wliitinore was tried flr.st, was found guilty, and a fine of 
$160 and costs wa.s impixsed. IVoods was arresteil Inter and ills case tried 
on November 21. He was found guilty, but judgment was suspende<l condi¬ 
tioned upon giHid beliavlor. 

“On Novemlier 2 contempt proceedings were begun agSalnst Charles P. Den¬ 
nison. He was cliarged wllli linviiig made an as,sault u|sm an employee of tlie 
company at East St. IsuiiJ. He was found guilty ami sentenced to pay a fine 
of $^ and to a jail sentence of two months. 

“ In .lanuary, 1912, proceedingi, were liegiin against James T. McOloskey, 
James Meagher, and Fred Irwin, for violations of tlie injunction, alleged to 
have been committed at Clinton. Tliacase was heard by tlie Federal judge and 
the parties dlsmis.sed with a warning. 

“In Marcli, 1912, contempt proeiv«Mling» were liegim against two men by the 
name of Hilllani and Nasli. Tfie.se men were placed under bonds of .$1,000 
to keep tlie peace. They were charged witli violations of the Injunction 
occurring at Mattoon. 

“As indicating tlie view of the judge of tlie district court, before whom these 
proceedings were Instituted, I will read Into tlie reconi the opinion of Judge 
F, M, Wright delivered on Novsmher 21. 1911, in the c.ase of United States v. 
Thomas Woods, president of tlie local boiler makers’ union at East SL Louis. 
Judge Wright, in rondering his opinion, said: 

“ ‘ Tffis Injunction was i.ssued after a fair open hearing in a court of justice. 
Everybody had an opjiortunity to be hrard upon It, and some of the defendants 
and others did appear and tliey were heard upon it. and after a full aud fair 
consideration of the application for an injunction the court determined that it 
was proper and Issue it. It was Issued, and thereafter it became the process 
of this court Now. I said over and over again, I repeat it again, that that is 
not tlie injunction of any Judge. It is belittiing an injunction to call It the 
Injunction of this or that judge. It is as easy to call it the Constitution and 
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laws of tUe United States. It becomes binding and effective as any otbcr low 
that ever was passed. If anybody will undertake to rend it, undertake to 
examine it, they will find that it starts out: “Tlte President of the United 
States to the defendants in the case, greeting,” and it concludes witli I lie name 
of Mward D. White, Chief Justice of tlie United States. That is what it said. 
It is the concrete form of a sovereign command to the iieople of tlie United 
States. If tiiere was ever a higli mandate from the sovereign autliority of the 
United States, it is this injunction. It is not my order, it is tlie order of tlie 
court. Of course it requires the voice of some judge to express it, just like in 
Congress it requires the majority vote of tlie Members of tlie two Houses. But 
it Is not their law after it is passed. Any resistance of a eoiiiiiiund like tliat 
is the resistance of the liigliest autliority on earth. Tliat much is to be said 
of tlie Injunction. 

“ ‘ I know tliere are a class of people in tliis country tliat don’t want any 
law at all and don’t want to liave any courts. They denounce it; belittle it— 
tlieso processes of the courts. I .sa.v tlie iiijuiictiou was proiierl.v issued. Now, 
this railroad is merely a private corporation. E»on’t get it into your minds 
that it is public, for it is not. It is a prlvaie corporation, and they are 
entitled to tlie same riglits ns you and I are entitled to ns individuals, pre¬ 
cisely the same, no more and no less. Now. this man liere is clinrgeil with 
inducing in .some manner, by tliroats or otherwise, tliese mim iniinediateiy 
employed by this railroad company, a private corporation, to quit. If it was ii 
private individual, it would lie prei'iscly tlie same, no more and no less. Now, 
there is no pi'culiar understanding or situation lii're. .Some people have an 
idea tliat because it is a railroad it has no rigtits at all. Now, no one lia.s a 
right to coiLspire; no men—no two or more men liave a ri,glit to conspire to 
Induce anyliwly whom Mr. Flannigan says he has in ids employ—no one has a 
right, no two or more men iiave a right to inspire a man to leave Mr. Flaiini- 
gan’s employ to Ids injui’y, and no benefit to them. It is denounced by the 
laws of this State. ’I’lie railroad is entitled to tlie same rights. It is a mis¬ 
take to suppose you have a rigid to get togetlier and conspire to Induce these 
men to leave tlie employ of tlie coniiiany, to its injury, and witliout any benefit 
to you. 

“‘I don’t know what fids strike is for. I don’t lielieve anybody else does. 
From the character of fome of llie pulillcntions I have seen and tlie character 
of some of the correspondence I liave observeii I see tliat tlie outsiders are from 
away off from here—from this railroad, but tlii-se men who are concerned with 
it seem to tie iHissing it, and have more interest in it tlian anylMidy else. 

“‘Now, I say to you men, that there is nobody more friendly to you than the 
men wlio are operating tills Governiiient, from top to bottom, aiid wlien you 
suffer .yourselves to be misled ns you are lieing mislisl by tliesc outside agitators, 
you are.simply surrendering to tlieiii the riglits you ought now to be enjoying. 
If you would let psdper iieople be your friends instead of these men who want 
to break up the country, yon would be better off, and you can if you want to. 
I don’t see what good this strike is doing you. Wb cun all appreciate a strike 
that is brought about for tlie purpose of gomi—a little more wages—a little 
more money. But wliy break down tlie law;? You don’t appreciate It, but those 
that see to it do underatand that is the object of it. Read those publications— 
the publications tliat are foisted uixin .i^m, and sie wliat tliey say aliout it. 

“‘Noiv, I have .said this much, in a general wa.v. I probably have .said this 
much before. I would like to see *11 tliese men on strike get down to feir, 
unbiased, unprejudiced consideration of tills tiling, (to back to work, ‘There 
Is no reason why you are out. You can’t tell a private corporation or any pri¬ 
vate comern to surrender up tlieir Imsiness to tliese outside iieople away off 
from iiere. Yon don’t know them. Why, I am informed—not by the evidence 
in this case—that the largest shops on tills railroad, where there are the most 
men (I am credibly informed this is true), when this strike question came up, 
voted nnanimou-sly against it. Now, think of tliat for a moment. At the 
Burnside yards I am Informed that there was a unanimous vote against that, 
unless I am mistaken about it, but certainly a very large majoflty were 
against it. But what liappenedT Somebody away off, i don’t know who, some 
man that ,vonr suffrage has elevated and that you have submitted this to in 
some way or other that you felt yourselves under obligation to obey—these 
outsiders come in here, control your business, keep you out of your Jobs, beep 
you out of your money. I wouldn't do it. I wouldn’t submit to It. It Is the 
most cruel tyranny on earth; men who voluntarily submit to these irresponsible 
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men ami carry out their orders to Its fullest extent. That have some? rules, I 
don’t know what, but some rules and regulations that require you to obey 
what they say. You are under no legal obligation to obey any such orders. I 
wouldn’t do It. Technically, this defendant is guilty. 

“ ‘ Now, I will tell you what I am going to do In this case. It la the last case, 
so far as I know, of this kind upon this docket, and I hope It will be the last, 
for It Is no pleasure to me to be compelled to pass upon these questions and 
judge these men guilty of contempt of court and punish them. I am going to 
do this: I am going to take this case under ndvlsemenj Indefinitely, convene 
It to the adjourned session of the September term at Danville, and allow this 
man to go, as it were, upon parol. I will put him upon a par with all of these 
strikers that are out striking. If they behave I will never punish this man; 
but If they don't, and I am compelled to pass upon these cases again, I don’t 
know what I will do. I trn.st this Is the Inst one that will ever come up.’ 

“ I have read that rather long opinion In the record because I understand 
the commission wants light upon the question of injunction in particular. 

“ The State of Mls.si.ssippi is the second most important State served hy the 
Illinois Central system, mileage being considered. In that State there were 
two principal storm centers, JlcComb and Water Valley, these being the 
points where our shops are located. We had some trouble at Durant, Jliss., 
where the freight handlers were threatened with violence, and at Vicksburg 
there were occasional acts of vandalism, whereby engines were disabled and 
the operation of the railroad somewhat interferred with. At Jackson, JIlss., 
on the 26th of October, 27 cars had their air hose cut, and on November 14, 
at the same point, a messenger boy was struck on the head with a club, knock¬ 
ing him senseless. We had considerable trouble at Jackson on account of the 
clerks’ strike, due to the destruction of waybills and records, whereby our 
shipments were confused and our deliveries interfered with. This was a 
practice which will be discussed more In detail In connection with my treat¬ 
ment of the situation at Memphis. Outside of these Incidents, our difllcultles 
were at McComb and Water Valley, and I will address myself partlcnlary to 
those points. 

“ On October 3, 1911, we operated Into McComb a special train carrying a 
number of men destined for McComb and New Orleans, these being persons 
whoin we had employed to take the place of the strikers. Information had 
evidently been furnished to the strikers apd their sympathizers that this train 
would arrive. In any event, there were probably 2.')0 armed men In and about 
the station at McComb when this train reached that point. A number of the 
men were disembarked at McComb for use at that point and the rest of the 
tralnload were taken to New Orleans. At South McComb, or while the train 
bound for New Orleans was passing that point, the train was fired on by per¬ 
haps 2.'i0 armed men. Fortunately, the men, hy not exposing themselves at the 
windows or doors, escaped without harm. On the same diiy the camp cars at 
the shops, where 123 employees were sleeping, were fired on and other violent 
demonstrations were made.' So serious did this situation become that the 
local authorities were entirely unable to cope with It, and the governor of the 
State of Mississippi was asked for troops to protect the property of the com¬ 
pany and to preserve order. The first of thes® troops reached McComb at 
2.20 o’clock the morning of October 4. .Just prior to their arrival a charge of 
dynamite was exploded in the middle of the railroad tracks near the office 
building. On the morning of October 4, tirere being then present at McComb 
only a*comparatlvely small number of troops, a mob assembled near the shops 
and served notice ikton the local officers of the company that the men then at 
work for the company would not be permitted to remain. There were threats 
of attack upon the shops and tlie Intimation that dynamite would be used If 
these men were not promptly removed. As stated, there were not at that time 
enough soldiers present to control,the situation, and the governor of the State, 
the sheriff of Tike County, Miss., and the commander of the State guard? 
united In a reque.st to the railroad company, asking that the men at McComb 
be lmme<Kately removed; otherwise these authorities felt that there would be 
a wholesale massacre. Yielding to this request from the authorities, the men 
were removed from McComb by special train, being escorted out of the city by 
a detail of State guards. Very soon thereafter the number of soldiers at 
McComb was lucren.sed, just as fast us they could be hurried to the scene. On 
October 13, 425 soldiers and 37 officers were on duty at that point. Thereafter 
the company was enabled to recruit Its force at McComb and to reopen Its 
shops, being under the protection of the State troops. It was found necessary, 
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however, fo hnlhl a stockade around tlie shops and, of course, to maintain a 
commissary. Tliese troops remained at MctJomb until about March 1, although 
the number was diminished from time to time as the situation improve<l. 

“On January 17, J012, occurred a very unfortunate affair near Mcfiomb. 
Five negro laborers employed as helpers in the shops at McComb lived at Stira- 
mlt. Miss., a town 3 miles north of McComb. It was the cu.stom of these em¬ 
ployees to return to Summit each nlglit after the day’s work was over. While 
tliese laborers were returning from the shops to their homes they were fired 
upon at night, two being killed, one fatally wounded, and two sliglitly wounded. 
The local authorities and the governor of tlie State took active steps to appre¬ 
hend tlie persons guilty of this crime, ami six persons were arrested, charged 
with murder. .\11 of these were strikers. Some of these men were suiise- 
(luently Indicted by the grand Jury, hut it was found impossllde to convict 
them, since the proof was largely circumstantial. 

“The commissary at McComb was closed about Feliniai-y 1, and fliereafter 
there was little or no dilliculty. 

“This railroad maintains a repair shop at Water Valley. .Miss., in tlie north¬ 
ern part of the State. Shortly after the strike we eniploved a considerable 
number of men to take the place of tlie strikers. Tlie ti-oiibie there ciilinlnated 
in an attack upon the shop on October 6. 1911. Indeed, on Octolier 4 our shop 
was Invaded by a mob and orders were given to all the employees to leave the 
town immediately under threat of being fired upon. Tins mob'was armed with 
shotguns and revolvers. At 11..30 of tlie same niglit certain camp cars which 
were occupied by employees were fired upon. On Octolier 6 occurri'd the most 
serious disturbance at Water I'alley. At that time the shop was assaulted by 
an armed mob and a.great number of shots fired throtigh the windows. The 
employees were absolutely without any protection at that time and fled from 
tlie shop in fright and disorder. Previous to this attack tlie shop had been 
visited by local otflcers, the men searched for wea)ions, and the fact was de¬ 
veloped that none of tlie employees were armed. After this attack the governor 
ordered State troops to he moved to Water Valley, where tliey remained until 
about the 1st of February. After the arrival of the troops there was some dis¬ 
order, consisting of attempts to spike down a switch, shooting toward the shop, 
as.«aults upon employees, and so forth. Some of these assaults will be referred 
to later in discussing me^isures which were tal;cn in the courts to protect our 
proiierty in Mississiiiiii. Wlien tlie stjike of the clerks occurred on the 2.'5th 
of .September, as has been stated, quite a number of records were destroyeil at 
Jackson, Miss., causing the utmost confusion in tlie handling of freiglit. In 
order to prevent a recurrence of tliis form of injury on the 27th of September, 
1911, the railroad conijiany tiled suit in the Federal court at Jackson, .asking 
for an injunction against the striking clerks, and particularly seeking to pre¬ 
vent them from interfiwiiig wltli the records and busine.ss of the company and 
to enjoin them from gbmmitting acts of violence and making threats against the 
company’s employees. An injunction was issued on the 28th of September, 
which was served on a number of the striking clerks.’ On the 2d day of October, 
1911, the railroad company filed another bill at Jackson, Miss., against the 
mechanical employees. This hill, while it took the form of a separate suit, 
was in effect an amendment to« the previous suit so broadened ns to include 
the shop employees. Tliis suit was filed in the southern district of Mississippi 
and was based upon certain acts of violence and certain interference with the 
property of the company at Jnck,son,jCnnton, Brookhaven, McComb, and else¬ 
where. A restraining order was secured Immediately upon the filing oJ the 
bill, find this was served upon a number of strikers at poirVis where violence 
had been common. 

“ When, as has heretofore been stated, the governor, on the 4th of October, 
sent troops to McComb, these troops were accompanied by a number of deputy 
marshals armed with the writ of Injunction aijd in.structed^by the court to see 
that the injunction was served and obeyed. 

“ On the 8th day of October, following the trouble which has been referretl 
to at Water Valley, a bill was filed in tbe northern district of MisslSiflppI, at 
Oxford, of a tenor similar to that filed in the soutliern district. A restraining 
order was promptly obtained and served by deputy marshals at water Valley 
and other points in northern Mississippi. 

“ On October 13, 1911, warrants were sworn out by the authorities of the 
United States against .1. M. McDaniels and four others, charging them vtith vio¬ 
lating section 247 of the United States Criminal Code, ns well as the act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1890. These men were arrested and put under 
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bond. They, together with 18 others, were subsequently Indicted bj^the gram 
jury at Jackson, but in view of the fact that contempt proceetiings were insti 
toted against these same persons at a later date for violating the injunction tir 
indictments were not pressed. 

“ On November 3, 1911, a United States deputy marshal filed an affidavit li 
the Federal court against Jimmie Thompson, charging him with having as 
■ SBuited one Tim McKnight, an employee of the railroad company, in violatioi 
of the injunction. In the same affidavit complaint was made agnin.st J. R 
Burkltt, Otis Green, Leo Nagle, Worth McKnlglit, D. T. Verlander, J. D. Dunn 
D. S. Prosser, Will Watkins, Luther Odkin, Thomas McCarley, and L. H. Brown 
charging them witti having mu<ie an assault upon one Britain Mayes, a clerl 
In the employ of the ma.ster mechanic at McComb. Charges were also pro£erre< 
In the .sjime affidavit against .Tolm Hurst, William Glennon, Joe Sanchey, Ed 
Jlontgomery, and F. W. Walters, ciiarging tliem witli violations of the Injunc 
tion. Citations w'cre Issued against all tliese parties upon tlie filing of the 
complaint.” 

There are others of the same nature, wiiicii I will not read unless vou desire 
Chairman Walsh. On the same point? 

Mr. Mabkham. The same point, flleading:] 

“ Many of these cases were never broiiglit to trial- 

Cimirman Walsh (interrupting). Were tliere any convictions at tliat place? 
Mr. Markham. I think so; yes. [Itcading:J 

“ On November 3 another petition was filed a.slung for citation for contempt 
against John Tardy and one Permenter. This affidavit was made by United 
States deputy marshal. 

“ On November 14 a petition was filed against Ed. Jioptgomery based on the 
affidavit of one J. L. He.ster. On November 1,'i the Judge of the court tried 
Montgomery on this charge. He was sentenced to pav a line of *100 and to bo 
imprisoned for 90 days in the Jail of Hinds County, Miss. 

“ On January 20 a complaint was made against one Claire B. Smith for on 
ns.suult upon .T. I,. Cowen. On the same date complaint was made against Smith 
Cotton and Joe Bogle for assault up<m two men by the name of Mclnids. 
On January 20 another petition was filed against Joe (Jotton, Joe Sanchez, ami 
10 others, this affidavit being filial liy United States deputy marshal. Under 
this last affidavit, on .January 31, 1912, Smith CotV^n, Joe Cotton, and Joe 
Sanchez were tried in the Fmleral couft, found guilty, and each sentenced to 
paya a fine of $100 and imprisonment for four months in the jail of Hinds 
County, MLss. 

“ On January 29 a petition for contempt was filed at .Jackson against John 
Coker and four others, charging them with firing into a train, this petition 
being based upon tlie affidavit of a United States deputy marshal.” 

Chairman Walsh, Were the indictments quaslied or abandoned on account 
of tlie pro.secution being under violation of the injunctiott, at that place? 

Mr. Mabkham. Were all of them? 

Chairman Walsh. Ics. * What I wanted to find out was wliotber or not any 
of the Indictments were pursued to trial at that particular place. 

Mr. SIabkham. These were, as J understand it. 

Chairman Walsh. Are tliose indictments, or are they violations of the in¬ 
junctive order? , 

Mr. Mabkham. Take the case wliere complaint wa.s made against Claire B. 
Smith for an a.s.sauit upon J. L. Cowen* Complaint was made against Smith 
Cotton and Joe Bogle for a.ssault upon two men by the name of Meinnis. On 
January 20 anotiter petition was filed against Joe Cotton, Joe Sancliez, and 10 
others. 

Chairman Walsh. Inasmuch as it is called a petition, it was not clear In 
my mind. I thought you read a while ago a statement there that there were 
certain indictments returned aqd that tliey were abandoneil l>e<tause prosecu¬ 
tions were liad for*violatlon of the injunctive power. 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. Those were sejmrate Indictments for separate offenses, 
other offenses than violation of tlie injunction. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not clearly understand the terms down there, 
whether these petitions were complaints or wlmt. 

Mr. Mabkham. Is Judge Fletcher Iiere? 

Judge Plbtcheb. They were retired from the files; tho.se indictments were 
retired to the files, having the same effect as a nolle-pros, because these same 
men for the same acts were proceeded against by information in the nature 
of contempt jiroeeedlngs. Therefore, to avoid any kind of duplication, those 
indictments were retlr^. 
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Mr. AImkham (reading): “ Many of these cases were never brouglit to trial, 
for the reason that conditions rapidly improved at McComI), and it was cou- 
slderetl by the authorities that, since violence had ceased ami the operation ,nf 
the railroad become normal, no good would result from pressing these chargeS" 

I may say in that connection that the company entertained tlie same opin¬ 
ion. [Continues reading;] 

“ In nearly every case, however, as will be observed, the complaint was not 
•made by employees of the railroad, but by officers of the Federal court. All 
the contempt proceedings aliove referred to were for violation of the Injunc¬ 
tion Issued in the soufliern district of Mississippi at Jackson. In the northern 
district, by virtue of the injunction granted at Oxford on December 28, 1911, a 
petition was filed against Johnny Dalton, charging Iiim with assault upon one 
George Evans. On February 10 a petition was filed against one John H. 
Hawkins, charging him with circulating an inflammatory circular or paper in 
violation of the court’s injunction. On Fol>ruury 10, 1912, contempt procee<l- 
ings were instituted against Karl White and Will Coojier cliarging tliera with 
assault upon one John .Tones. On February 10, 1912, procee^Iings were begun 
against one W. C. Blunt charging him with making an assault upon an em¬ 
ployee named Emerich. On February 10 proceedings were Instituted against 
Itichard Harris charging him with making an assault upon one F. TV. Snyder. 
On February 14 similar procee<lings were filed against DeWitt JlaoMillau and 
Alfred Walker charging them willi making an assault on one II. K. Martin. 
On February 20 proceedings were instituted against Louis C. Barber, the editor 
of a locai paper published at Water V'alle.v, charging him with having violated 
tile coui't’s injunction by certain publications in the North Mississippi Herald. 
Hearings were had on some of these applications, and MacMillan and Walker 
were found guilly and .sentenced each to four montlis’ imprisonment In tlie 
county jail. Tlie editor. Barber, was held under a $.'>00 bond for his apiiearanco 
at tlie next term of the court. Harris was bound over under a $i500 peace 
bond. Cooper escaped and was never arrested. 

This brief review' covers all the court proceedings had in Mi.ssisslppl. No 
suit was tiled at Vicksburg, Imt tlie Alaliama & Vicksburg Ilailroad, threatened 
With a strike at that point, did file a suit against tlie Brotherlmod of Railway 
Clerks, but this suit was dismissed, .some adjustment of the difficulty having 
been arrived at. 

“ If tlio commission i4 doubtfni as to tlie necessity of ordering out troops at 
McComb and Water Vllley and of thi necessity for securing tlic protcxition of 
tlie Injunctive power of tlie Federal court, an examination of llie ails of the 
governor and tlio legislature in tlie State of Mississippi during tills period 
woulii convince them that no steps were taken eitlier by tlie railroad or by 
the local authorities which were not fully warranted by conditions, I have 
sliowu that the troops were ordered out by the governor only after a very 
serious riot at McCoaib and an equally serious riot at Water Valley. 

“On October 9, 1911, at the request of tlie governor of Mississippi, Hon. 
B. F. Noel, I visited Jackson. Miss., and tliere licld a conference at wliicli 
were present the governor, tlie mayor of the city of Jackson, United States 
Senator Jolm Sliarp Williams, and a mmibor of officials and representatives 
of the local unions at Jackson. The situation was fully discussed, and at tlie 
end of the conference Senator *Wiiliam.s, wlio apparently tipiiearod at tlie con¬ 
ference at tlie request of tlie striking* railroad men, made a sensible and 
patriotic speech to those as.sembled in the governor’s office, advising against 
any violence or Inwlessuess of any ifind and particularly deploring the action 
of certain Ill-advised men in destroying railway records—a practice which had 
prevailed to a considerable extent at Memphis and New Orreans. 

“ On October 10, 1911, the governor of Mississippi addre.ssed a letter to tlie 
sheriff of yalobusha County, in whicli county Water Valley is situated, wherein 
this language occurs: 

“ ‘A peace tliat means no workmen In the r&ilroad shops? except such as may 
lie agreeable to the strikers would be no peace at all. The law should be applied 
to each Individual strike breaker or nonunion man and to each indivldu^ striker 
BO that each man would be held responsible, through legal methods, for his 
own misdemeanors or crimes, and unlawful assemblages and riots and such 
gatherings should be dispersed and quelled. It was lawlessness and an absolute 
want of law that led people In the past to shoot men—white, black, or red—be¬ 
cause of their color or calling, without reference to wlietlier or not the par¬ 
ticular individual had offended against the laws and without giving him a trial. 
The same characterization applies to the same transactions now. If you and 
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the local anthorlties are unable to single out the criminals among tllfe strikers 
or strike breakers and to prevent unlawful gatherings and to protect every man 
Avho has not violated the law in his liberty and in his property, then the powers 
of government, so far as your county or city is concerned, is impaired or lost 
in one of its most essential particulars, and the State is due the citizens w'ho.se 
lives or property are imperiled to aid In tlie enforcement of law. If the State 
is unable to do it, then the Fetleral Oovernment is retjuired to do it upon tlie call 
of the State. Tlie railroad has a right to employ men to till vacancies in place of 
tliose wlio refuse to work, and the men they employ nr(i entitled to protection, 
except when they violate law, and to a trial before tlie courts, and not to mob 
violence, even when tliey do offend against tlie law. Tliere ought to be no 
trouble about enforcing the law against a man who Is a stranger and has no 
voice nor inlluence in the courts other than such as the Justice of his cause 
would give him, and neither he nor especially others not connected with him 
nor his acts should be subjecteil to mob violence. 'When sucli condition prevails 
it is the duty of tlie State and the Federal Government to come to the aid of 
the local government and see that life and property is made secure, regardless 
of whether the men affected be classed a “gentleman” or a “scab.” In either 
event lie is entitled to a trial for his own acts and not to be subjected to mob 
violence for his own acts, especially not for those of others with whom he is not 
concerned. 

“ ‘ I sincerely hope that tlie troubles in your community will be soon adjusted, 
and I would be glad to do anything in my power toward effecting an amicable 
adjustment. It seems, however, that both the railroad men and the strikers 
are determined never to come together on the federation proposition, and 
that fact might a.s well be recognized, the raiiroads regarding It as practical 
confiscation of projierty and a surrender of control of it by tlie owners and the 
officers, and therefore tliey say It is not a subject for arbitration nor for any 
further discussion, and tliose wlio insist uiion it will probalily have to seek 
other employment than from railroads liolding these views, and this fact may as 
well be recognized now. 

“ ‘ Yours, very truly, E.'F. Noel.’ 

“On October 19, 1911, the governor of Mississippi by his proclamation con¬ 
vened the legislature in extraordinary session. Among other reasons mentioned 
by tlie governor for convening the legislature at this tifno was ‘ the payment of 
the services and other expenses incurred in ordering out the National Guard 
at the riviuest of local officials to assist these local officials against lawless acts 
beyond local control.’ I quote further from the proclamation: 

“' Before tlie National Guard were ordered out hundreds of shots Iiad Iicen 
fired in riots at McGomb city and at Water Yalley. The guardsmen have others 
depending on their earnings, to whose urgent needs the State should give im¬ 
mediate response, for these men are but meeting the obligation resting upon each 
good citizen to do his sliare to protect life, projieriy, and the peaceful pursuit 
of a livelihooil guaranteed to ever.v per.son, hlgii or low, witliln our State bor¬ 
ders. But for the prompt and effective action of the National Guard much 
blood might have been shed; and proliably one of our leading railroads, with all 
of the agricultural, industrial, comfnerclal, and domestic necessities dependent 
on its prompt transportation would have been for an indefinite time suspended, 
to great public and private loss, suffeAng, and inconvenience.’ 

"At this legislative session there was tyi appropriation of .$48,000 to defray 
the extraordinary ext)en.se.s of the National Guard. 

“ On November 8, 1911, the Mississippi house of representatives, in replying 
to a protest which had been lodged with that body against the conduct of Col. 
Baker, commander of the troops at McComh, pas.scd a resolution denouncing 
this protest. This resolution was in the following language: 

“ ‘ The report of an alleged advisory committee, representing the striking ele¬ 
ment at McComb citY, read in th% house yesterday, is an unwarrantable reflec¬ 
tion upon the dignity of the State of Missls.sippl, a slander upon the chief 
cxecutitw of the State in his efforts to preserve order and uphold the law of 
the .State against violence, and uncalled-for slur at the patriotic soldiers of 
the State who are serving in obedience to the orders of the duly constituted 
authorities, and is of such a nature ns .should not be perpetuated upon the 
journal of the house except to be condemned; Therefore be it 

“ ‘ Resolved, That the alleged report be expunged from the Journal and pro¬ 
ceedings of the house with the regret of the house that such statements were 
allowed to be read herein.’ 
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“On January 4, 1012. tlic mayor of McComb ncWressed the following letter 
to the governor of the State: 

“ ‘ In view of the intolerable conditions here, which seem to be growing worse 
instead of better, and in view of the complete failure of all civil powers to 
keep the peace, including tiie United State.s circuit court, I would request that 
martial law be temporarily Invoked to the end flint the few cliaracters who are 
terrorizing the community may he brought to summary justice and tlie streets 
cleared and business be permitted to be conducted wltliout fear of life and 
property. 

“ ‘ On Sunday night three men arrived on train No. 3 from the neighborhood 
of Wesson, Miss. They were severely lieaten up, and one escaped by wallcing 
to Summit and taking the train for iionie. 

‘“This was repeated last night when one .Tohn K Walker, a citizen of Ar- 
kansa.s, arrived, looking for work, a so-called “ picket ” offered to conduct him 
to a boarding house, induced Iiim to follow him to a secluded place where he 
was set upon and nearly beaten to death. About the same time the houses of 
two citizens who are in the employ of the Illinois Central Itallroad Co. were 
fired Into and the whole community thrown into a panic. 

“ ‘ The so-called “ pickets ” congregate on the street corners and block the 
sidewalks, frequently forcing the people to get off the walk in order to go 
about their business. Tliey show’ no more respect to ladies than to men. and 
never lose an opportunity to in.sult anyone who i.s not know'n to be open 
enemies of the railroad company. 

“ ‘ I have endeavored in every way to do my duty, but the municipal board 
i.s against me, four members of tlie board being sirikers. Th(> United States 
marshals admit that they are helpless, for some reason not stated. 

“ ‘I tlierefore appeal to your excellency to take drastic measures and con* 
vince my people once and for all that there is law in the land. 

“ ‘ Very respectfully. 


“‘il/oi/or of the City of JlcComh Miss, 

“In response to this request the governor did, on ,Tanuary 9, establish a 
modified form of martini law at McGomb. 

“There was a change/)f administration in ,Tanunry, 1912, Ciov. Noel having 
been succee<lo(l as governor by tiie Iliyi. Earl Brewer, and a complete change 
occurring in the personnel of the legislature. 

“.Shortly after the assassination of the negro employees of this company as 
they were going from McComb to Summit, as has been sliown, tlie Mississippi 
Legislature passed an act, approved .Tanuary 20, 1912, appropriating $2,000 as 
an emergency fund to be used by the governor in the enforcement of law and the 
suppression of crime in Pike County, Miss. ,\t this same session of the legisla¬ 
ture, liberal sums ww^ appropriated for the extraordinary expenses of the Na¬ 
tional Guard while being kept on duty at McComb and Water Valley. 

“In that connection two different governors and State legislatures appropri¬ 
ated .$200,000 for maintaining militia during the strike. 

“One of the most significant idterances of .this legislative session was the re¬ 
port of n committee appointed Ity the legislature to investigate the situation at 
those tw'o points and report whether the t»o<ips could safely bo withdrawn. The 
mlttee visited both points, and on ajnuary 21, 1912, m.'ulo a report, which is 
in the following language: • 

“ ‘ That we left there in a body and went to McComb city on the 3,3th ddy of 
January, 1912, and after examining some 2.1 witnesses, composed of strikers, 
prominent in the different crafts at said place, and business men, professional 
men, officers—both civil and military—and some of the railroad officlnls, and 
after holding an all-day secret session, sitting as a grand Jury, we found the 
condition of affairs were such at said McComb»city that we, as a committee, do 
not think it advisable to remove all the troops from said place. After examining 
all those witnesses, none told us that it would be better to remove sahl troops, 
hut many, on the other hand, advised us that it would be better to let tfiem re¬ 
main there. 

“ ‘ On the 18th of January, 1912, said committee arrived at Water Valiev and 
conducted the same kind of investigation at thiit place ns at JIcComb clt.v, hav¬ 
ing examined some 25 witnesses, and after so doing, the committee thought It 
best not to recommend the removal of all the troops from said place. We, your 
committee, would, however, recommend to the executive authorities, which we 
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can only dOi to remove all tlie troops at McComb city except 50 soldiers and 3 
officers, and 10 soldiers and 1 officer at Water Valley, and, as tiie civil au- 
tliorltics gala better control of said places, to raluce tills number. 

“ ‘ Bespectfully submitted. 


“ ‘ H. F. Beoyles, 

“ ‘ClMirrmn Senate Committee. 

“ ‘ T. I. Doolittle, 

“ ‘Chairman Houic Committee.’ 


“ Shortly thereafter, however, conditions having greatiy improved, the troops 
were withdrawn by the governor after he had taken tlie precaution to ascertain 
positively that normal conditions were rapidly being restore*!, and that the 
property of tlie company would lie safe in the absence of the State troops. 

“ .Serious os were all these ix’currences in the State of Mississippi, the situa¬ 
tion would have been much more serious had it not been for the prompt, hearty, 
and active cooperation of tlie two governors in that Stale and of the law-abiding 
people living along the line of tlie railroad, who were at ail times in sympathy 
wltli tlie company’s jioiicy and who lent tlioir moral support to every effort made 
by tlie cliief e.vecutives and the officers of tlie law to suppress violence and give 
the company the best protection that lay in tlieir pover. Certainly the au¬ 
thorities of Ihe .State of Missis.sippi are to be congratulated upon the firm stand 
which they took in favor of law, order, and tlie protection of life and property. 
1 lodge no complaint wliatcver against (lie Slate of Mississippi, eitlier its peo¬ 
ple or its officers. Indeed, I acknowledge my debt of gratitude to the State for 
the splendid support wldcli it gave and widch enaliied the railroad company to 
continue its Imsiness widiout liuving a single train aiitmlli»il and wliich ended 
all interference willi tlie business of the company witliin six niontlis from the 
time this strike was (hvlared. 

“ Ill tlio State of Kentucky our principal trouble was at Central City and 
Fulton. Tlie disorder at Central CUy, wliicli is a raining town, readied its 
climax on Octolier .3, 1011. At tliat time a uuiiihcr of shots were fired into 
railroad caws and buildings at that point and an attack made upon employees 
wliich was similar to tliose made at oilier points. On the night of October 2, a 
crowd of perliaps 2(X) people assomhied aliout tlie McDowell Hotel in Central 
City, in wliicli hotel tliere were a luimlier of employees brought In to take the 
places of strikers. Tlie crowd was boisterous aiid'-threatening. Wlien the 
crowd was dispersed Iiy a police officer, Ct almo.st immediately reassembled, and 
threats and menaces were made against employees aiMl officers of the comiinny. 
On the niglit of OctolHU- 3, there was an angry mob of people in Central City, 
who made a number of tlireats against tiie employees of tlie company and who 
refused to penult the [lorter of a iia.s,senger train to cut hi.s engine loose from 
the train and take it to the roundliou.se. On tlie same nigiit a umiibcr of sliots 
were fired into camp cars, wliere tiie employees of tlie company were temporarily 
boai-ding. 

“ By reason of the.sp aui.’, otiicr acts of violence and tlie inability of the local 
authorities to control the situation a suit wa.s brought In tiie United States Cir¬ 
cuit Court for tlic Western District of Kentucky a.skiug for an injunction. Tins 
suit was filed on Octolier 4, ISUl, avid an injunction is.sucd on October 5. A sup¬ 
plemental bill extending tlie scope of tlie orlgfiial bill was filed on October 21, 
ISll. This suit was filed at Owensboro, in the western district of Kentucity. 
Quite a number of contempt procewliiigs were begun after the issuance and 
service of tlie injunction, but In view or the fact that conditions rapidly Im¬ 
proved In Kentucky, it was not tliougiit do.sirablo to bring these casfes to a trial, 
and they still stafid, as I am informtxi, upon the docket of the Federal court un¬ 
disposed of. It Is not likely that they will ever he brought to trial unless tliere 
should be some outbreak, which noliody at this time anticipates. 

“I may mention for tlie information of the commission the names of 'Will 
Thornton, James 6arr, Willlairf Fogle, .To.seph 55tewurt. Biscuit Mitchell, and 
Glover Thompson, who were cited for contempt in violating the court’s Injunc¬ 
tion. These citations were Issued October 24, 1911, and were returnable at 
Oweasboro. 

“ There was some di.sorder at Princeton, Paducah, and Louisville, but I hardly 
think It necessary to mention tliese minor disturliancos in detail. 

“At Fulton, Ky., however, a somewhat more .serious situation developed. 
Picket lines were closely drawn at that point, and on October 26 two carmen 
were injured by being shot with buckshot fired by some unknown persons. The 
employees were In an office adjoining the commissary when this occurred. 
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Thereupon the sheriff of the county, the judge of tSie county court, and the 
county attorney petitioned the governor of Kentucky for troops, and in accord¬ 
ance with this reque-st a company of sohlior.s was sent to Fulton. The.se soldiers 
remained on duty until about January 2, wlien it was considered that the situa¬ 
tion had sufflciently cleared up to iKjrmlt their withdrawal. 

“Coming now to the State of Tennessee. Tliere were two principal points of 
interest—Jackson and Memphi.s. 

“ Our troubles at MempIUs l>egan on tlie 26tli of September, after ttie strike 
of the clerks and the .sympathetic strike of tlie sliopmen. S.aue troultle was liad 
with our pas.songer trains. Nos. 4 and 104, on September 20. On September 27 
two of our employees, when leaving the freiglit house, were attacked, one watcli- 
man being beaten, and persons wlio were carrying provisions to employees in 
the freight house were driven awfiy. Picket lines had been establisiied by the 
strikers just across tlie .street from the Callioun fitreet station and in clo.se 
proximity to the freiglit house. On tlie same day tliere came to our knowledge 
the fact tliat our records laid been carried away ami eltlier hidden or destroyed, 
•so that the proper liandling of freiglit was iiriictically Impossible. Cards were 
being torn off cars and exchanged, so tliat there was for a time a most annoying 
confusion as to the origin and destination of freiglit. Laliorers not particularly 
involved In this strike were molested and foumi it impossible to go througli the 
picket lines around tlie company’s tiroperty. We u ere not aiile to open one of 
our freiglit liouses on Seiitemlier 27. Stones were tlirown at ami windows broken 
in sleeping cars wlileli Iiad been taken to Memiilds for tlie use of employees. On 
Octolier 32 tliere was an attack made uiion tlie Nonconuali yard otlice, several 
volleys being fired during the night. On Octolier IJ two .striking car repairers 
were arrested near tlie company’s property and found armed witli loaded 
revolvers. 

“The.se arc some of the cases of violence occurring at Mempliis, ami are fairly 
representative. 

“The situation in Memphis being tlius quite a serious one, on Septenilier 27 
both the Illinois Central and tlie Yazoo & Mississippi Valley llailrond Cos. filed 
suits ill the United States District Court for the Western District of Tmiiiessee 
against the clerks, asking for an injunction restraining further vjolence and 
interference witli the company’s business and property. Thl.s Injunction was 
granted and served on a largo number of defondants and given general circulation 
on Seiitemlier 27. I.atei* a trial was bad upon tlie issues presented by the bill 
for injunction. Afiiilavits were olTered in support of the bill and in opposition 
thereto. Full proof was taken, ami Judge McCall, holding the court, issued a 
temporary injunction holding that the company had supported by Its proof the 
charge of lawlessnes.s and Interference witli the brnsiness of llie company. 

“Upon the hearing of this case the company filed about 7.5 nfiidavits'in sup¬ 
port of the allegations of the bill. These aflidavits cover Instances of all sorts 
of Interference wltlj^dlie business of the company, such as assaults upon em¬ 
ployees, destruction of waybill.s, ebansing of card.s on the cars, tlireats, intimida¬ 
tions, and so forth. Tlie allidavits are from per.smis wlio were subjected to 
the.se assaults or who witnessed tbmii. I have before me a memorandum show¬ 
ing in detail the names of tlie persons iiialiiiig lliese allidavits and the character 
of violence which the aindavit cpver.s. This^s at tlie disposal of llie commission 
and will be read into the record if desirml. 

“At the conclusion of the liearing Judge MeCail. as has been stated, issuisl 
the injunction ns prayed for, and in ilping so used tliis language: 

“‘The answer makes a technical denial of all the general charges of vn’ong- 
doing tliat are made in the bill, and also a technical denial practically all the 
specific acts of wrongdoing, and that makes the issues of fact which the court 
must determine. 

“‘Judge Gilisoii, in his .Suits in Chancery, swtion S.52, note 16, says: 

“‘“On a struggle between the bill and tlie lyiswer the victory depeniis on the 
fullness, frankness, and savor of truth manifested In one rattier than the other. 
A literal, formal, technical denial of the charges, especially if made seriatim, 
lacks the flavor of that earnest canilor whicli is an essential of truth. •* 

, “ ‘ “ The answer must do more than deny the facts of the bill in the manner 
and form as alleged. The substance of the cliarge must be met and traversed." 

“ ‘ I do not think the answer meets tlie requirements of tlie rule laid down by 
•Judge Gibson, especially in reference to the cliarge of the destruction of the 
dray checks and shipping instructions. These clerks had the dray checks and 
shipping instructions on freight conslgnetl for shipment on that date In their 
possession when they quit work. Tliey should liave been there immediately 
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aftoi'n’nrds, or there slioitur have been nvernicnt In the answer that they left 
them upon the desks and In the proiier places. Not only so. Imt to have been 
entirely full and frank, the answer should have not only denied that they did 
not destroy them ns the agents of the companies but that they did not destroy 
them in any capacity, nor did they mislay or conceal tliem. For if they were 
only mislaid or concealed the suhsoquont confusion- of business would have 
been just ns acute for the time being as if they had been destroyed. 

“ ‘ It is nwessary to say that tlie complainants tiled a large number of nfli- 
davlts tending to support the allegations of the bill, whilq, upon the other hand, 
the defendants tiled a large number of affidavits tending to support their denial 
of wrongdoing as alleged against tliem. 

“ ‘ The .same weakness pointed out in reference to the answer appears in the 
affidavits tiled by the defendants, and this Includes the answer. In so far as it 
may be considered as affidavits of tliose whose names appear thereto. 

" ‘ It would exten<l this opinion far beyond reasonable proportions to attempt 
to analyze all the affidavits that have been tiled ; but, in n general way, the court 
must state Its conclusion after a due consideration of all the testimony offered. 

“ ‘ I am of the opinion that the answer and tlie affidavits in support thereof 
fairly meet some of the charges made In the bill, yet there are otlier charges 
made therein which I believe the greater weight of the evidence, ns sot forth 
in the affidavits tile<l by both complainants and defendants, is with the com¬ 
plainants. And these charges, so estal)llshed, in so far as tliey can be e.stnb- 
llshed by ex parte affidavits, are sufficient not only to authorize the court but 
to make It its positive duty to grant the preliminary injunction.’ 

‘‘.At Memphis the following contempt proceedings were had, all of these being 
instituted in the Federal court: 

“ On Octol)er 16, 1011, a complaint was made against one M. J. Scott for hav¬ 
ing assaulted the acting chief clerk at the local freight office. This attachment 
was Issued and served, but the ease apptirently never came to trial. 

“On October 17, 1011, a complaint was lodged against .lohn N. Hastings for 
an assault upon a clerk in the office of the general freight agent, but tem¬ 
porarily employed in tlie local freight office. Tlie jiroof was clear us to Hast¬ 
ings's guilt "and he was sentenced to 10 days in jail, but on account of his youth 
the jail sentence was held up upon payment of costs. 

“On October 26, 1011, a complaint was made again,st Nicholas E. Brangan 
for an assault upon the chief yard clerk, The attachment was issued but was 
never .served, as Brangan 6ed from tlie State. 

“On October 28 a complaint was made against .1. E. Mo<‘rncken for making 
an assault uikih a man emidoyed in the shops. The attachment Issued but 
JlcOacken fled the State and was never served. 

“ On October 28, complaint was made against A. E. Gaskins and S. C. White, 
for an ns.sault upon a clerk named Tirelli. White was lined .$100, which line 
was suspended by the court until some furtlier oriler. Tlie court felt, however, 
that Gaskins had not been shown to be guilty beyond the reasonable doubt 
which the law rcspilred and he was therefore discharged. 

“On November 6, complaint was filed against C. W. Itowe for an assault 
upon a clerk, llowi' was found guilty and sentenci'd to iX) days in jail, Imt was 
released after having served 47 days, tlic railroad company concurring in a 
request that this be done. r 

“ On November 24, complaint was made again-d .Toseph Humphrey, W. H. 
Hall, and George .1. Cissel for making aniattack iqion a clerk. Upon the trial, 
Cl.ssel was acquitted, hut Humphrey and Hall were convicteil and .sentenced to 
four months in Jan. They actually served not more than three weeks, however, 
being releaseil after that time on their good tiehavlor. 

“ On December 8 a complaint was made against H. Slartyn for threatening 
and intimidating employees. Martyn was sentenced to three months in jail and 
fined $100, but the .sentence wasosiisiiended during good behavior and upon the 
condition that he would report to the imishni every week. 

“On pccember 8, 1911, complaint was made against Herman Simonson for 
making an attack upon an employee named Marcrnni. Simonson was found 
guilty and sentenced to pay a fine of $100 and three months in jail, but sentence 
was suspended during gootl behavior and upon the condition that he report 
weekly to the marshal. 

“ On ‘ December 22, 1911, a complaint was filed against John Pelegrln for 
making an assault upon employees. The testimony, liowever, showetl that 
.Pelegrln was not present when the alleged assault occurred and he was there¬ 
fore dismissed. 
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“At Jackson, Tenn., there was some interference'with the business of tlie 
TOmpany, particularly takiiif; the form of tlireats nttainst freight truckers. Tlie 
injunction granted l)y tlie Federal court was not reslstetl at Jackson by the 
(lefendants. I’erliapa the most serious occurrence at tliat point was (lie liring 
into the shop yard on October 6,-1011, at wliich time aliout 30 sliots were ilis- 
(liargod. On the afternoon of October 7 one of the striking clerks, a man named 
Alredr was found dead in tlie cemetery ailjacent to the siiop. A revolver was 
found upon his person and a belt filled witli cartridges. It was evident tliat lie 
was accidently sliot by rjersons wlio were firing on tlie shops. 

“ In Louisiana the Interference witli tlie business of the company was con- 
lined almost entirely to the city of New Orleans and its suburbs. On the 26th 
of Septemher, one of tlie clerlis. wlio ciiose not to strike, was badly liealen by a 
crowd assembled nliout the premises of tlie company. On tlie 27tli 2 traveling 
auditors and 2 clerks were a.ssaulled on Canal Street. On tlie hth of Octolier, 
while 13 sliopmen were being moved from one point in the city to anotlier, the 
car in which they were riding was attacked by a moli and the movement 
prevented. A numlier of rocks were tlirown. resulting in cuts and bruises of a 
minor cliaracter. On tlie same day, Octolier 5, 8 employees, guarded liy United 
States marslials, were fired upon by a mob at tlie fruit vharf, one employee 
liQjng sliot in tlie stomacli and one of tlie marslials being wounded slightly' in 
the hand. On October 8 an attempt was made to tire a liay .shed at I’oydras 
yard, but tlie lire was discovered iiy a watcliman and extingulslied. 

“On November 1, Mr, Walter I’. Allen, a meiiiher of tiov. Col(|uilt, of Tc.vas, 
party, was assaulted at tlie Uiiiolt Uepot at New Orleans, evidently being mis¬ 
taken for an employee. On November 7, a timekeeper, Mr. 15. V. Muller, was 
as.sauited at tlie corner of Howard and Pra.xades .Streets. On November 10, 
a ilerk, one II. N. .Shiiw, was assaulted by futir men. 

"At New (irleans the same tactics were pursued in regard to de.stroying 
records, changing the cards on cars, and iiiixdiig up freight in tlie yards as we 
confronted at Memphi.s. We were also greatly annoyed at New Orl'eans by the 
cutting of air hose on cars. While this trouble was not peculiar to New 
Orloams, this form of vandalism having occurred at Central City, Ky., and 
elsewhere, yet it was carried to a greater extent at New Orleans lliiiii any 
other place on tlie line. Tims, on tin' Otii of Octolier, several cars were found 
on tlic terminal with thenair hose cut. On Octolier 2.", 17 cars were found in 
this condition; on Novemlier 15, 1.5 ca’ts cvere tlius injured; on November 10, 
0 cars; and on Novemlier 20, 12 cars were found with the air hose cut. On 
November 30, 26 cars were thus disabled. On November 17, .5 cars were injured 
In tills way. On January 12, 25 cars were found witli the air liose cut. These 
are tinly instances of the method adopted to cause the company loss and em¬ 
barrassment. 

“On September 20 ji suit was filed in the United States Circuit Court for 
the Ilastern Pistrlct'of i.otiisiana, in which the striking clerks were made 
liartles defendant, seeking to enjoin the defendant;! named from interfering 
with tlie Inisiness of the company and from resorting to viohmee or unlawful 
means of any kind. A writ of injunction was issued and .siwved upon quite a 
numlier of persons, and thereafter tliere we»e some prosecutions for violation 
of tlie injunction. • 

“ On .September 27 Fred Engelbreclit, Fftal Keese, and James Waketleld were 
arrested, charged with having interfered witli a laborer liy the name of lllanks. 
Tliese men escaiied on (he first trial, iiti the ground that they were simply call¬ 
ing on Blanks for the purpose of using )iersuasion to induce him to quit ufork. 
A few days later, however, Engelbrecht, with (wo other men, tfaa found lying in 
wait for Blanks, aiipareiilly In order to attack him on his return home. The 
men wore again arrested and at the end of the trial Kiigoliireclit was found 
guilty by Judge Foster of the Federal court and sentenced to 10 days in Jail. 

" .Shortly thereafter one James AVare and o(l»r men assaalted two employees 
of the conqiany on a street car at the corner of Canal and Baronne Streets. 
Ware was convicted of this assault and sentenced to 10 days In (ho couj^ty Jail. 
On October 6, one IVilliam J. Mason was arrested for leading a mob In an at¬ 
tack upon the employees of tlie railroad company, lodged temporarily in l*eters 
School. Ma.son pleaded guilty and was sentenced to serve a 90-day Jail terra. 
In imposing this sentence. Judge Foster staled tliat Mason was guilty of a 
serious crime in having started a riot, but that, in view of the Illness ‘of his 
mother, he would not inflict more severe punishment. 

“ On October 7 Max Russel and Arthur Lentz, two strikers, assaulted a clerk 
named Johnson, throwing lirlcks and other missiles at him. They were tried by 
the Judge of the Federal court and sentenced to 10 days in the parish prison. 
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“ On October 7 one Hill Nugent, a striker, was arrested for striking an em- 
Ijloyee of tiie company named Moran. Upon the testimony of a police officer 
and of Moran, Judge Foster found Nugent guilty and sentenced him to 10 days 
in Jail. On Octolsir 8 a striker named Jolm Lui>ouble wa.s sentenced by Judge 
Foster to a Jail term of 10 days for throwing rocks at employees returning from 

On cietbber 9 one Frank Grotsch was found uncoupling an engine from the 
coach at Stuyvesant Docks, and a OOKlay jail sentence was imitosed by the Judge 
of tlie Federal court. On October 14 three strikers. Regard Bowen, Lawrence 
Newman, and Charles IxK'kei'idge, made a most brutal assault upon J. E. VV. 
Thomas and his wife, both of whom wore clerical employees of the railroad 
company. Mrs. Thomas was knocked down by these men. The persons making 
the assault were arrested and seuteuced each to serve 4 mouths in the county 
jail by the Judge of the Federal court. On the same day, one John Coons was 
arrested while tearing cards off cars, and given 30 days in jail by Judge I’oster 
of the Federal court. Ou October 17 one Arthur Johnson was arrested for 
making an assault upon clerks and was punished by being sentenced to jail 
for 30 days. On November 21 Henry Johnson and Albert Williams were eacli 
lined $25 for turuiug an angle cock, this punishment being imixtsed by the judge 
of the Federal court. 

“ On December 13 one Dau Daly was sentenced to serve 00 days in the 
county jail by Judge Foster for making an assault uiK>n an emtiloyee by the 
name of Kentzell. Ou December 17 one Paul Souvie was arrested, convicted, 
tind sentenced to tlie county jail for 6 luonths for cutting air hose. 

“ I have thus attempted to review as briefly and yet as comiueheusively as 
possible the princiiml events in this strike, which, as has been stated, lasttsl for 
a period of 5 or 0 mouths. I have endeavored to state, in accordance with tlie 
committee’s request, tlie number of meu who went out, the stetis that were taken 
by the company and by the civil authorities to iirotect the proiierty and to iicr- 
mit the operation of the railroad, have mentioned all the cases tiled in court 
uijon whlcli injunctions were obtained and all the coutempt iiroceediiigs, so far 
as my information extends. 

" I have not attempted to mention all the minor occurrences, since a history 
of these less Important events would perhaps bunlen the record unduly and tax 
the patience of tlie commission. If tliere are any particular incidents which 
have been called to the attention of the commi.sslon and to whicli I have not 
referred, about which the commission desires fnrtlier information, I hold myself 
in readiness to supply it, eitlier personally or through the medium of other olli- 
cers of the company. 

“ My own opinion is that there has rarely, if ever, occurred In the United 
States a strike of this magnitude in widcli tlierc were fewer fatalities tlian tins. 
As my narrative indicates, the only eniiiloyees of tills company who were killed 
were the negro laborers who were waylaid and assassinated on the way from 
McComb to Summit, Miss. Of course, a number of employeits at various times 
received injuries of a more or less serious nature, but apparently none were 
fatal except those mentioned. It is my opinion that none of the strikers or 
their sympathizers were at any time seriously injured either by our employees, 
by the soldiers, tlie detiuty marshals, or tlie private watchmen of tins company. 
While our busine.ss for a time was liadly interfered witli, particularly by reason 
of the destruction and concealumnt of records at Memiiliis and New Orleans 
and the changing of cards upon cars, yetS' upon the whole, as I look back uiwn 
the matter I feel that we emerged from the strike with as little loss as could 
luive been exp^cd. Our trains were in some cases delayeil. All the trains 
were actually operated and the traffic was moved, thotigh, as stated, there was 
some delay. 

“ By the middle of hlarch, 1912, the strike was over, so far as it affected the 
business of the company. Since that time we have had scarcely any trouble, 
although there has been now and then an outbreak of trifling consequence, which 
we simply Ignored. Perhaps l.iJOO striking shopmen have returned to work, 
and our shop force Is now and has been for two years or more in excellent con¬ 
dition, well organized, and thoroughly efficient. The most cordial relations now 
exist with all our employees and there Is no trace of inharmony or friction of 
any kind. A very large number of our present shop force are natives of the 
States m which the shops are located. Tiiey seem to be entirely satlsfled with 
their wages and conditions of employment. Of course, I am not able to give 
information as to the present location and occupation of the men who left our 
service and did not return. Many of them, doubtless, have entered the service 
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of other railroads, and some of them have sought employmeut lu other loca- 
tlous. 

“I have not the slightest doubt that our success in handling this strike and 
our ability to operate our railroad during the acute period were largely due to 
the fact that public sentiment generally was overwhelmingly in our favor. As 
Indicated in an earlier part of tills statement, we had the support of the suli- 
stantial and induentiai newspapers at almost every point on our line. Commer¬ 
cial organizations lu man.v cities indicated tlielr sympathy with our position. 
An effort was made by,one Congressman to have a congressional investigation 
of this strike, but the resolutions to tins effect did not emerge from the com¬ 
mittee to wliich it was referred. A similar effort made by a member of the 
Illinois Legislature was promptly tallied. Wldle .some of tlie local antliorities 
were slow to assert tliemselves In defen.se of the company's property at the be¬ 
ginning of tlie strike, I attriiiute tlie feeling of indifference to a failure to under¬ 
stand tlie causes of the trouble. As soon as the attitude of tlie company became 
generally known this feeling of indifference or sympatliy with tlie striking men 
rapidly disappeared, and tliereatter tlie local authorities cooperated with the 
Federal antliorities in enforcing the law. 

“As Indicative of the altitude of the clergy, I will read into the record a state¬ 
ment made on Octolier 7 hy tlie Most Itev. James J. Keane, arcliliishop of Du- 
bupue. In an interview which he gave out, as pulilished In the Waterloo Times. 

•“It is uufortimate that men wlio have local interest allow the irresiMinsible 
to secure control. They do that by neglecting to attend meeliugs and to eleert the 
conservative and careful to ollice,’ said Most Rev. James J. ICeanc, archbishop of 
Dubuque, In an Interview last night at the home of Rev. Father J. J. Hanley, 
when asked his oiiinlon on the sirlke of the Illinois Central Railway shopmen. 

- ‘“I am exceedingly sorry that the men have been persuaded to go out,’ ho 

continued, ‘as I know from a very thorough canvass of the situation through 
the West, where the matter is being agitated, that the vast majority of them 
were not in favor of it. Not onl.v do tlie iiieii neglect to elect to oUieo the con¬ 
servative and careful, but by their Inaltentiou to the interests of the unions 
they permit the radical element to advocate and strive for the introduction of 
impractical priiiciides which are unjust to vested interests of uiilotiisui. 

I ‘“Some of the matters at issue In the present strike are radical, so radical, 
indeed, that it is dilUcult to see Iiow the railroad company can yield without 
capitulating. They demand, as an inskince, the time of service and not merit 
must determine whether a man is to bo promoted or not: secondly, that a man’s 
personal record sbonld not at all inniieiice those wlio are to employ him; and, 
thirdly, that the entire body simuhl be made to suffer in order to promote the 
presumed iiitere.sts of a particular craft. 

I “‘I believe in unionism; I believe that men have a perfect right to unite to 
protect their lutercstf> jii.st ns caiiital eombiucs to promote its Interests. Men 
have a perfect right fo a wage wliicli will be siitflcieut to support tUeir families 
in comparative comfort and to make some provision, ijrovlded they be economical 
and industrious, for the morrow, lint tlie good wliich unionism serves to promote 
can not possibly Justify the introduction into ttie practical conduct of unionlsrii 
of principles which are unjust. I fear tbat«some of the principles with which 
they are contending are such, add I believe that the superior minded, iqion de- 
llheratlon, will have tlie courage to repiiiHate wliat is wrong and to nliandon a 
contention for what is not Just. I exiiect that within a short time a goodly num¬ 
ber of men who have local interests wfll have the courage to return to work.’ 

“I may add that tlie engineer.s, firemen, conductors, brakemen, aud all*men 
engaged iu the operation of the trains were loyal to the liiferodts of the company 
throughout the trouble, and we have no cause to complain of their conduct. 

“As I look back upon the matter, calmly aud dispassionately, I remain of the 
opinion that the company made no niislake in declining to meet the officers of the 
so-called federation. In fact, no otlier course Vns open to*us, unless we were 
prepared absolutely to surrender the iiianageiiient of the property to a small band 
of ambitious leaders. While the strike was, of course, a disagreeable exjicrience 
and an expensive one, I do not feel tlint any other course could have been 
adopted, consistent with the permanent welfare of the property. It is a matter 
for congratulation that the employees of the company at all times preserved 
their equlllbiinm, and that we went through tlie ordeal with the minimum of 
violence and with the maximum of patience and forbearance. If the men who 
quit the service have suffered loss, and If their fiimilles have undergone priva¬ 
tions, I, of course, regret the fact, but I do not feel that any resiionslblllty rests 
upon the management. The action of the men was taken without provocation. 
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Bnil tills comp.nny disclaims any responsibility for bardships to wblcb tbe men 
may have been subjected. 

" I invite the fullest Investigation of every phase of this affair, and shall be 
glad to reply to any questions which the commission may see proper to pro¬ 
pound.” 

Chairman Walsh. I want to call off the list of these organizations and ask 
you with which you had contracts or working arrangements prior to the strike 
of 1911. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen? ♦ 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Brotherhood of Blacksmiths? 

Jfr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Shlphullders? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. International Association of Machinists? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Amalgamated Slux't Aletal Workers? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Association of Steainfitter.s? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Painters, l>ecorators, and Paper Hangers? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsil Federal Lalior Unions? 

Mr. ilARKHAM. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Brotherhooil of Railway Clerks? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What had hemi your experience witli those crafts with 
which you dealt, ns to harmonious and satisfactory relations? 

Jlr. Markham. So satisfactory that we havi^ not had a grievance with th.era 
for years, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You had heen in ]ierfect harmony? 

Mr. Markhaai. Usually. There were tlie usual negotiations. 

Chairman Walsh. What, if any, points of difference existed between your 
company and these crtifts prior to the formation of tlie Illinois System Fed¬ 
eration? '■ 

Mr. Markham. None that we had any, notice of. 

Chairman Walsh. Htid any question arisen as to the matter of seniority 
rights of shop employees? 

Mr. Markham. No; most emphatically, no. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you a nnmher of questions that have heen 
snhndtted, assuming you arc going away this evening. So I atn rattier put¬ 
ting it in advance- 

Mr. Markhaji (interrupting). Yes. •' 

Chairman Walsh. And tnany of them have have lieen requested by the gen¬ 
tlemen who are attending this- 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). Yes. I am sure I appreciate it very much, 
your allowing me to testify to-daye 

Chairman Wal.sh. How frequetitly were conferences held with these various 
crafts? " 

Mr. JiARKHAM. I have not any luformalion with me ns to the number of con¬ 
ferences; hut the contracts were at varW.is dati's. I tliinlc BXl!) and 1910 most 
of tite seven contracts that you refer to date back to, and, as is usual Avlth 
such contracts, there were meetings at various times to consider different 
questions arising with respect to the construction of the contracts. 

Chairman Walsh. Was each craft dealt with separately? 

Mr. Markham. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sw. How muck time would you say, upon the whole, would 
these conferences consume? 

Mr. JJahkham. Oh, I could not even hazard a guess. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate It- 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). No. 

Clialrinnn Walsh. Was it a matter of days or weeks or- 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). No. 

Chairman Walsh. Or months? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. It is impossible for you to approximate it? 

Mr. Markham. Yes, sir. 
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Chalrmnn Waish. Did yonr conipan,y at any time prior to tho formation of 
the Illinois Central System Federation ever organize a committee composed of 
committees from the various crafts for the purpose of waiting upon tlie gov¬ 
ernor of Illinois and urging an increase in freiglit rates? 

Mr. Markhaii. Not to my knowledge. It may have been don;-, but I have no 
knowledge of it. 

Chairman IVAt.sir. V.’a.s such committee ever organized bv the company, or at 
the request or ilesire of tlie company, and sent to Gov. Denecu for tlie pur¬ 
pose of urging him to g.se bis inlluonee in favor of an increase in rates? 

Mr. MAEKHAir. I do not knbw of iiny sucii committee having been organized, 
but I would see no objection to it. I should think tlie men would have tlie same 
interests in the company securing an increased compensation, in order that 
tiieir compen.sution mijdit be increased; I would see no objection to that It 
seem.s to me it would be in perfect harmony with tlie relations existing lietween 
the company and its emplo,vee.s. 

Cliairnian \Vai.s7I. Did tlie company pay for the time of and give transporta¬ 
tion to men composing siieli a committee? 

Mr. Markhaji. I an.swered that question by stating that I did not know 
that such a committee was appointed; but if there was .siicli a committee I 
think that would be proper. ’ 

tdiairman Walsh. You can not answer tlie question more definitely? 

Mr. Markham. You would liave to give me some dates, and we would have 
to look back. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Would It be specific enough to say that it was during 
the administration of Gov. Dcneeu, or tho legislature wliich was in session 
during his incuniliency? 

Mr. Markham. For this investigation I would be willing to admit that the 
company did ask its employee.s to cooperate with it in endeavoring to get in¬ 
creased rates from the State. 

Ciiairman Walsh. M'lien did you first hanru of tho movement on tho part 
of the shop crafts on tlie Illinois Central to organize into a sy.stem federation? 
Mr. ^Markham. In May or June of 1011—in tlie summer of iilll. 

(fiiairmiin Walsh. Did you hoar of a convi'iilion lield Jlay 1. 1011, at Mem¬ 
phis. 'I’etiii,, wliore tiio shoji eral'ts on tlic Illinois Central organized a system 
fedcTiition? o 

^Ir. M.xRKHAAt. I do not rcmoinlier^tlie date, but I Itnow such a convention 
was held. 

Chairman Walsh. Some time prior to that? 

Mr. IMarkham. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Did you know of a letter being sent to Mr. Bell, super- 
inteinU'iit ol motive power tor voiir coiiipaiiy, yir. I''olc.v, former siqierintendent 
of ’iiotive power, am}, other ollicials. under ilale of .Tune 20. liill, in which the 
so-called federated (simmittee, composed of three members of eacli of tlie crafts 
asked for a conference? ’ 

Mr. Markam. I think I read a letter of June tf to Mr. Folev of the same 
tenor. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Was any reply sent te tho representatives of the men? 
Mr. Markham. I tliink so. • 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tliat reply in the record hero? 

Mr. Markka .M. Not in the record here. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindl.f have that .submitted, plea.so? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. • 

(See Markliani Exliildt No. 1 at end of this subject.) • 

Mr. Markham. I miglit say, Mr. (Jliairman, hov'ever. that we were very 
consistent in our declining to meet the olHcer.s of the federation from the be¬ 
ginning, and there would be nofliing dirferent in Mr. Foley's declining to meet 
tbeiii, from the letter I finally wrolo tliem soim' time in .Yn»:ust. 

Chairman Walsh. Do .vou know wlietiier or not the Illinois Central System 
Federation rcnew'ed its request for a conference in a lette? .sent by the presi¬ 
dent of the association to Mr. Foley on July 12? •' » c 

Mr. Markham. I did not catch tiiat question. 

Chairman W'alsh. Do you know whether or not tlie Illinois Central System 
Federation renewed its request for a conference in a letter sent by the presi¬ 
dent of the association to Mr. Foley on July 12? 

Mr. AIarkham, It i.s my understanding that there was never any meeting 
with the officers of the federation ns such; that whatever meetings we had 
were with officers of organizations with which we had contracts, and we de- 
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dined from the beginning to give any force to the so-called recognition of the 
System Federation by holding meetings with Its olllcers. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you advl.sed of the fact that Mr. Foley had met 
with the individuals who were the oflicers of the System Federation on July 21, 
or about that time? 

Mr. Markham. I do not remember. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Was any objection made in letters from the company’s 
officials, between July 10 and July I.*!, or in the conference held on July 21, 
that the crafts composing the federation had not given 30 days’ notice that 
they wished a change in their contract? ' 

Mr. Markham. I have no knowledge of any such meeting, and therefore I 
can not answer the question. I speak for tlie company in all these matters, 
and If there was any slip In the method of handling this question by the 
officers of the company, it was something aftervvarils disavowed, and if Mr. Foley 
or any other officer of the company met tlie so-called officers of tills System 
Federation, and that Is now being urged by tlie proponents of the System 
Federation as an indication tliat tlie company, to tliat extent, recognized this 
federation, I want to say ns president of tlie company tliat I %vant to disavow 
any such action, as was done In my final letter to tlie federation. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie company attenqited to niaintaln a consistent attitude 
as to the riglit of tlie men to have a federated .system? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat officials of tlie company gave their iiersonal atten¬ 
tion to the controversy with tlie sliop employees and to tiie mec'tlng of prolilems 
that arose before and during tlie strike? 

Mr. Markham. Tlie .siuierintendent in cliarge of eacli division—the general 
suiieriutendeuts—three in niimlier, and the general manager. 

Cliairman Walsh. Give tlie names of tlie general manager and of tlieso 
superintendents. 

Mr. Markham. At that time Mr. Morris was superintendent of tlie Y. M. V., 
Mr. Clift of tlie lines .south of tlie Olilo Uiver, and Mr. Kiixter was siiiierin- 
tendent of tlie nortliern lines; Mr. Foley was assistant general manager and 
Jlr. Park vice president and general manager, in cliarge of operation; Mr. Bell 
was superintendent of motive power; and tliey, under my direction, gave most 
of the attention to tlie strike. , 

Chairman Walsh. Did tiie same people give attention during the strike also? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; each, of course, assisted by Ids staff of train masters 
and master meclianles and the like; hut we looked to those men. 

Chairman Walsh. What conferences were lield liy tlie officials of the com¬ 
pany with tlie board of directors or tlie executiie committee in regard to the 
strike? 

Mr. Markham. There were no conferences. 

Chairman Walsh. How was tlie policy of tlie coinpariy iletermlnec.1 in regard 
to tiie federation during tlie strike? 

Mr. Markham. It was determined liy the management in Cliicago, of wliicli 
I am the executive head, reporting, of course, to tiie lioard of directors, as in 
all other matters. , 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently <lid you aiiake reports to tiie lioard of 


directors? • 

Mr. Markham. Before the strike? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; first, before tlip .strike. 

Jlr/' Markham. I suppose iiroliably It was referred to, as long ns it was a 
live question, in our weekly letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did vou liave a weekly letter in your general custom? 

Mr, Markham. Yes; ns to general conditions on tlie line; It was very brief. 
Chairman Walsh. And during the strike? 

Mr. Markham. Wjienever there was occasion to refer to it. 

Chairman W'alsh. Did you have many reports to make to the executive 


committee? • . ^ ^ 

Mr. Markham. Not in any detail, merely expressions ns to tlie conduct of 
the strike, how it was getting along, and its proliable life—but merely siiecu- 


latlve as to the life of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tlie Illinois Central Railroad Co. at that time affili¬ 
ated In any way, either directly or Indirectly, with the so-called Harrlman 
lines? 

Mr. Markham. It never has been. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did officials of your company hold eonforcncos or ex¬ 
change correspondence with Mr. Kruttschnitt. of the Harrlman lines, regarding 
a policy to be pursued toward tlie newly organized federations? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you or otlier officers- 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). One moment, lu answer to that (luestlon. 
There may have been an excliange of corn'sixmdence with Mr. Kruttschnitt or 
with officers of the so-called Harriinan lines. Mr. Krutt.schnitt was in cliarge 
of operation and the ranking ofticer of tlie Southern Pacific and Union Pacific, 
and a man I would lAturally (iiscuss any queslions of common interest with. 
There was a large matter of common interest involved in tins strilce, the only 
difference being that we had a larger number of organizations to deal witli 
than they had; and there was prol)al)ly some exchange of views as to how the 
matters were being liandled and how we W('ro getting along, and a discussion 
between Mr. Kruttsclmltt and myself on diflerent matters, Imt I have no per¬ 
sonal recollection of It. I am willing to adinil, however, tliere was. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please ascertain wliether or not tliere was corre¬ 
spondence between Mr. Krutlsclmitt and yourself witli reference to the general 
policy of dealing witli this organization and submit it to the commission? 

Mr. Markham. Y'es; but I want to emphasize this point: Tliat tliis matter 
was handled by my-self and witlioiit reference to what the ofiicials of any otlier 
company may or may not have thought of our policies. 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 1.) 

Chairman AValsh. Did you have any conference with Mr. Kruttschnitt 
yourself? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Wal-sti. Did any of the other ofiicials tiiat you know of have any 
conferences witli them? 

Mr. M.irkham. No. 

(iliairinaii Walsh. Did you ha\c a formal or informal meeting wilh the heads 
of an.v other railroads with ri'ferenco to the policy to be pursued toward this 
organization? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman AVai-sh. Do you know wlietlier or not .sliop crafts on other lines 
have dealt with the railroad companies as fediu-ations? 

Mr. Markham. I believe there arc some instances; yes. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AA’liat roads? ' 

Mr. Markham. AVell, I might meiUion the Soutlieru Railway ns one I have 
In mind; I do not recall now any oilier—perliaps the Rock Tslaiid, and huer 
on .some lines not strong linaiaialiy lliat could not stand out ami prohalily had 
to make some arraiigenieuts. 

Cliairnian AA'alsh. Any otlier? 

Mr. Markham. Maly have lieen some other.s, Iiiit I do not recall them now. 

Chairman AYalsh. It niiglit he Inlorestiiig at tills time, in a general way, and 
as concisel.v as possilile. to state wlial tlio effect liaS iicen on tliose road.s, good 
or bad, and wliether or not tlie fears I'xpressed in your statement were borne 
out liy tlio situation on tliose roads. ^ 

i Mr. Markhaai. AVliy, I liaviv not any knowledge of the condition on these 
roads. I might add an e.xpressioii of ppinlon on the subject, tliat if tho.se 
fears have not been realized U Is liecanse liic organization lias not grown 
strong enough. • 

Chairman AA'alsh. Had your company (aicen slcjis to introduce piecework, 
bonus system, or otlier systems of wliat is pro|ierly called sRientific sliop mau- 
ageraent Into its shops prior to the foriiiation of tlie federation? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Clialrman AA’alsh. AA’hat were (lie wages paid (o incmhers of Ihe varioii.s 
crafts Involved In the controversy prior to the strike? ^ 

Mr. Markham. I can not call them ofiliand; there was a Iiasis of wages com¬ 
mon to all the other roads in this ferritory at tliat time. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'as a questioiiiuiire suhmittisl to you liy tlie sftilf, ask¬ 
ing you to give tliose wages? 

Mr. Markham. At tliis time? 

Chairman AA'alsh. Yes. 

Mr. Markham. No; I don’t tielieve I quite cangiit that. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA'as there a request made upon you to have suhmitteil to 
the commission these wages I have asked for? 
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Mr, Makkham. Not that I can recall. It can he obtained; there Is no ob¬ 
jection to furnishing It. You mean the wages In effect at the time the strike 
was called? 

Chairman Wal.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 1.) 

Chairman Walsh. What were the hours of labor for these crafts? 

Mr. Markham. The usual hours obtaining on other railroads in this country; 
1 think the 0-hour day was the basis. • 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever consider a proposal to submit the points at 
issue to arbitration? 

Mr. Markham. No such proposal was ever made to us from any authorita¬ 


tive source. 

Chairman Walsh. That would include, of course—what do you mean by au¬ 
thoritative source? 

Mr. Markham. I mean It never came from the offlcors of the organization on 
strike. 

Chairman Walsh. AVas any proposition of arbitration ever made by the 
federation that was sought to be had? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the System Federation, or any other agency, at any 
lime endeavor to secure the services of the State or Federal labor bureaus, 
the National Civic Federation, or other bodies as arbitrators to settle the 
strike? 

Mr. SlARKHAM. I think they did in one or two instances. I think I recall 
some letter from some State official In liiinois containing suggestions that 
something of the kind be done, but it was not followed up in any way; it was 
not from any authoritative source, and it was answered in the usual way by 
giving our present undcrstaniiing of the status of tiie strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yoiir company adopt any policy, or did it take any 
attitude toward those attempted negotiations? 

Mr. Markham. Mr. Cliairman, It never got to the point Mhere it became 
necessary for us to do that. If y<iu want to ask me what my attitude would 
have been if that question came up, it would be different, hut that question 
never came to us from any autiioritative source, anit it was a question we 
never hud to answer except in tlie abstrr.ct in dealing wilh it as a theoretical 
question. 

Chairman AYalsh. Perhaps you stated this in your statement, but it was so 
connected that I did not get it exactly clear in my mind, AVere steps taken, hy 
the emplovment of watchmen, to iirotect the company’s property as soon as the 
strike was ordered, or was it after there was some showing made that the 


company’s property was Imperiled? 

Mr. Markham. It was coincident with the calling of thh strike. AA’e Imme¬ 
diately began to emitloy watchmen to protect tlie property of the company. 

Chairman AVAr..sH. To what extent? I wish you would give us an idea. 
AA’ere they employed? 

Air. Markhaxi. You mean as to numbers? 

Chairman AValsh. Y’es. 

Mr. AIarkham. I suppose at one tin'e we hn<l over a thousand watchmen at 
different jKiints on the lines. Take a situation like at New Orleans, with all 
the rgmihcatlons of the railroad yards, VW or 20t) men scattered around to 
protect tlie property would not be too large .a number. 

Chairman AVAi..s\t. I would like you to explain approximately how many 
were put on, first, as soon as the strike was ordered? 

Sir. Markham. I can not answer that approximately; I only know that dur¬ 
ing the first month of the strike—October—we had a maximum at one time of 
about 1,200 watchmen, and then 'it was rapidly reduced every week, or almost 
every day after that. 

Chalnran AValsh. At the beginning of the strike, could you give us an Idea 
of how many you had? 

Mr. Markham. Not the slightest. 

Chairman AValsh. I assume that the 1,200 were had during the time that 


the disturbance was the most acute? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And while the trouble was going on that you have been 
reading about? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. In whose charge were these men? 

Mr. Markham. Mr. Kelliher. 

Chairman Walsh. W(io was he? 

Mr. Markham. The man In charge of our department that looks after all 
those things. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is his title? 

5Ir. Markham. Chief special agent. 

Chairman Walsh. Chief special agent? 

Mr. Markham. Yes., 

Chairman Walsh. From whence were these men obtained? 

Mr. Markham. From everywliere. Mr. Kelliher ua.s formerl.v in the West, 
connected with the Union Facie out in Wyoming; he was a peace olticer In tliat 
section, and through his acquaintance in that section lie got a good many men 
from tliere. The men usetl In St. Louis anil Carbondale came largely from 
the West. The men employed In tlie South, New Orleans, came from that 
district. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any come from any organized agencies—detective 
agencies? 

Mr. Markham. No; I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat Instruction.s were given to the cliief special agent 
of your company with reference to handling tlieso men, and arming them, If 
they were so armed? 

Mr. Markham. Ills Instructions were to do everytliing lie possibly could to 
avoid the loss of life. 

Chairman W'alsh. Were instructions given to him in tvrlting? 

Mr. MARKHAir. No: we were in constant communication, and tliere was no 
necessity for doing that. 

Chairman Walsh. When were the in.structions given; during tlie ordinary 
course of business? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; by his immediate superior olficer, handling the matter 
through him. 

Chairman Walsh. AVherc were the arms obtained? 

Mr. Markham. IVhat arms? 

Chairman Walsh. I assumed, perliaps, without having llie fact In mind, 
tliat these men ivere araied? 

Mr. Markham. If we found it necessary to buy sboignns for men in some 
of the outlying districts around New Orleans we would go to some liardware 
store and buy them; I don't know just where. 

Chairman Walsh. Were tliese guards armed with weapons generally? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. They ivere not armed? 

Mr. M.arkham. No; but where a man was in a little outlying caldn, for 
tlie purpose of guarding property from destruction or lire, or where ottier per¬ 
sons may have been endangered, because of the iijplated nature of the place, 
they were probably fiirnislied with sliotguiis, or something of the kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio had power to do that? 

Mr. Markham. Mr. Kellilier. • 

Chairman WAL,sn. Entirely?* 

Mr. Markhaac. Or the general snperiirtendent in charge at the time. 

Chairman IValsh. Have you a record in your office showing the amount 
and nature of the llrearms furnlsheiW 

Mr. Markham. We can get it. * 

Chairman Walsh. Will you do so, and rumisli it to the cffiiiniisslon? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 2.) 

Chairman IValsh. Did the board of directors or the executive committee 
have meetings to consider the strike sltuatioif? • 

Mr. MARKHAAt. Not for that .special purpose; no. Judge Fletclier, are you 
making a note of these things? , 

Judge FrjiTCHER. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Were Mr. Kellllier'.s men on a special pay roll at all 
times? 

Mr. MARKHAAt. I am not sure about that; I think he had his own pay roll. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Will you please ascertain and submit the pay roll to the 
commission? 

Mr. Markhaai. Yes. 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 1.) 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, my question was, did the board of directors or 
executive committee have meetings to consider the strike situation? 

Mr. Mabkham. Not for tliat special purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. W’as there any meeting or meetings of the board of di¬ 
rectors or executive committee at w’tiich the strike situation was discussed? 

Mr. Mabkham. No ; only sucli meetings as I was present at, and would 
make tlie usual references to the conduct of the strike and to the progress 
of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any stenographic record kept of the reports you 
made to tlie executive committee? 

Mr. Mabkham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hat steps were taken to obtain machinists and other 
shopworkers to take tlie places of tlie men on strike? Give the entire modus 
operandl. 

Mr. Markham. We made tlie u.sual arrangements, Mr. Chairman, with the 
employment agencies throughout the country, making tlie usual basis for pay¬ 
ment for securing the men. 

Chairman Walsh. I’lease give what tliat is. 

Mr. Mabkham. I can not. I can only say that when a strike occurs on a 
railroad the first thing you have to do is to get men; there are certain em¬ 
ployment agencies throughout the country that make it a business to secure 
men, and the usual iilan, if it happens to he, say, for instance, in Cincinnati, 
Is to go to tliem, and they advertise for men to be employed under certain 
conditions to go to certain places, and those men are required to sign an 
application for employment setting forth the conditions of their employment, 
and the fact that they may be called upon to take the places of strikers, and 
the u.sual iilan is to pay the labor agency, in some cases, so much a day for 
the men in charge for the running of the ollice, and in other cases a certain 
sum is paid for each man furni.shed by the labor agencies. 

Chairman W'alsh. Which plan was followed in this case? 

Mr. Markham. Both. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How many agencies diil you have of that sort? 

Mr. Mabkham. Half a dozen at least. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the names of the companies with which you 
dealt? , 

Mr. Mabkham. I can not call them off; one was the Pinkerton Agency, for 
example; another was the Hannon. I can not give you the names of those 
agencies; however, I can get them for you. 

(Sec Markham Exhibit Nos. 1 and 2.) 

Chairman Walsh. Give all you can think of now. 

Mr. Markham. I can onij recall those two. 

Chairman Walsh. What otlicers of the Pinkerton Agency did you deal with? 

Mr. Mabkham. I did not deal with them at all; it Ufis dealt with by our 
general manager in Chicago. I think Mr. Foley handled that; the assistant 
general manager. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. T)o you recall the names of any other of those agencies? 

Mr. Markham. No. Mr. Chairmjin, I want to make it just as easy as I can 
for the commission in getting detailed informaUon. We took advantage of all 
of the.se agencies, wlierevcr they were in the country, and got the men wherever 
we could, and we paiil sometimes more and .sometimes less for the service. It 
was a qustlon of getting the men, regardk?.ss of what it cost; we did not con- 
slderdhat. It was to get the men; that was the first consideration. 

Chairman Walsai. Idd you use the O'Brien Agency? 

Mr. Mabkham. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you use the Turner Agency? 

Mr. Mabkham. I do not recall. 

Chairman Wai.sh^ You will sujimit the name.s of tho.se? 

Mr. Mabkham. Ye.s, 

(See Markham Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2.) 

Cliairitian Walsh. Now, what ollieial of your company made application 
direct to the agency to furnish the men? 

Mr. MARKHAir. I presume Mr. Foley, the assistant general manager, did It; 
It was under his jurisdiction. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of the membership of the crafts unions 
affected left your employ—what percentage of the men? 

Mr. Markham. Pretty close to 100 per cent, sir; I do not think tliere were 
very many left. You must remember that a large number that went out were 
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infiaeneed very largely by the instructions the men gave them. They did not 
think It was a real thing. They were not prepared to go out. Tiiey did not 
go out with the understanding that they were going on a prolonged strike. 
They were told as a general thing that it would be Just on for a time, and then 
the men would go bock to work, i’or instance, at Water Valley, sliortly after 
the strike was called, a wife of one striker was overheard talking to another 
woman, telling tliat her husband said it would be over in a sliort time and the 
company would be after them to come back to work, but that It did not look like 
the men were going to ^e called back, but that they would be going and asking 
the company to take tlxem back. I just recite that as illustrating the fact that 
they didn’t understand what they were going Into. Tiiey didn’t know a strike 
was being called. Tiiey had not lieen given any opportunity to vote on a real 
strike. The strike went on on the 25th of Bepteinlier—(lie 30tli of Septemlier— 
while the .strike vote was te be returned on Octolier 10; just a mad scramble. 
No one knew what they were doing. 

Chairman Wai.sh. At Oils point we will take a reces.s until 2 o’cloi'k. Kindly 
return at that time, Mr. Markham. 

(At 12.30, April 7, 1015, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock in tlie afternoon.) 


AFTEIl RF,CE,S.S—2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. We may proceeil now. Mr. Markham. 

Prior to the strike, did the company recognize tlie Brotlierhood of Railway 
Clerks? 

Mr. Maekham. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. Why not; for any other reason except that which you leave 
given—that they were so intimately connected witli the olticials? 

Mr. Maekham. Tliat was the principal reason. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any otlier reasons? 

Mr. Maiikuam. I have tried to give in my statement, Mr. Walsh, all of the 
reasons tliat governed us In that respect; and I would be glad to read again 
from the statement. 

I Chairman Walsh. No. As I look back over it tliat is all I recollwt. and, of 
course, the commission is gatliering a good deal by tlie oral testlinoiiy. as you 
notice. t 

Mr. Maekham. Yes. , 

Chairman Wal.sh. And I just wanted to freslieii up on it a little. Was there 
any otlier reason? 

Mr. Maekham. No; tlie principal reason was the confidential relations that 
existed between tlie clerks and tlie oflicers and nianagement of the railway. 

Cliairman Walsh. I.s It a fact tliat tlie payments of wages to railway clerics 
have not Increased ii^ proportion ns liave the wages, for instance, of railway 
conductors and eiigitiemea for tlie past couple of decades? 

Mr. Maekham. I think that is true. 

Chairman Wal.sh. It lias lieen .sidiniiited liere tlia*t it is a common tiling for 
clerks, ns they grow older, to be reduced In position and in compensation nntll, 
wlien they approach old age, tiiey are, in uiany Instances, unable to make a 
living. • 

Mr. Maekham. I know of no such condition obtaining on the Illinois Central. 
' Chairman Walsh. Would you give tlie rate of pay—what you might call the 
typical rates of pay of clerks? • 

Mr. Markham. I could not give it from memory. I could give it from our 
record, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact tliat tlie iia.vment of compensation to rate 
clerks, for instance—tliose are rather liigli-ela.Ms clerks—mid revising clerks- 

Mr. Maekham. Yes; those are high-cla.ss men. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that tlie niti» of pay of qute clerks has eon- 
staiitly fallen during the last 20 .vears- 

Mr. Maekham (interrupting). No; on tlie contrary, I sliouUl say, tiiey have 
risen during that time. ‘ * 

Chairman Walsh. What does a rate clerk get now? 

Mr. Maekham. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he get 20 years ago? 

Mr. Maekham. I don’t know. I am dealing only with general terms. My 
Impression Is, from discussions had with oflicers of the company about the 
difficulty of obtaining good men for rate clerks, that wages have risen. I can 
get the Information for you, however, if you desire It. 
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Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, ploasc, on that particular class of 
clerks. 

Mr. Mabkham. How long a range? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I would like to get It, Mr. Markham—pick us out, 
for Instance, the clerk.s that joined the association—for Instance, did tlie yard 
clerks and did the bill clerks Join it? 

.Mr. .Markham. Probably all the clerks in the employ of the company at 
certain stations in the Soutii. 

Chairman IValsh. Well, take the bill clerks, the yard clerks In the local 
departments, and then take those that have existed in some departments for 
quite a length of time, like Journal clerks, ledger clerks, revising clerks, ex¬ 
tension clerks—enough so that we can get a typical situation from which we 
can make deductions so that we may ascertain wliether the tendency has been 
upward or downward. 

Mr. Markham. Yon want that over what range, say? 

Chairman Walsh. Say, pick ont a period extending bacic over 20 years— 
wliat it is to-day, and 5 years ago, and in periods of 5 years. 

Mr. JIabkiiam. Very well, I will do that. 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 1.) 

Cliairman Walsh. Were tlie general ollice clerks, ns a rule, in this ca.se in 
this organization? 

Mr. Markhaji. I don’t know of any general otfiee clerks being in lids par¬ 
ticular organization, but I understand they arc eligible, however. 

Chairman Wai..sh. What are the clerks that are in the local ollice—hill 
clerks and yard clei-ks and check clerks and what else? 

Mr. Markham. Why, in the local otiices there are the clerks employed in the 
making of waybills, making of expen.se bills, and making of the various entries 
covering the reeeii>ts and forwtirding of cars, and all that sort of thing. 

Chairman IValsii. Of course, these others I have spoken of—the revising 
clerks, rate clerks, etc., are general olHce clerks? 

Mr. Markham. No; not necessarily. T'hose are clerks employed at the more 
important stations. At a one-man station he may do all the work—revise the 
wayhills, and make his own expen.se bills, and take car(\ of his own cashbook, 
and make all the entries of his station; hut at a station that Is larger it may 
nxiuire different men for each branch of the work. 

Chairman W’alsh. Will you please indicate again—yon probably have In 
your statement, but I did not catch it—what Wiis the first violence in lids 
.strike—the first act of violence? 

Mr. Markham. The first prominent act, I should say, was (he interference 
with our operations at JMcComb, Miss.; and Water Valley; that is, after the 
princi|)al strike was called. We had acts of violence at Mounds when the 
inciiiienf strike of the 25th was called, and at various places. There were so 
many of them and they covered such a Vitsf, large scope of territory that it 
would be impossible for 1119 to segregate the particular thing, or any ptirlicular 
time. 

Chairman W-XLsn. Or the first one? 

Mr. SlARKiiA.M. Or the first one.. 

Chairman Walsh. You meidioned Romcthbig about newspaper comment. 
What steps, if any, did the company .take in regard to publicity? Dhl it have 
an organized department to get out publicity? 

Mr. JIarkiia-M. Why, it had n department that I undertook to run person¬ 
ally, .sir; and following very closely upon the calling of the strike W(' pi-ejiared 
this pamphlet (indicating] giving the facts about the strike, dated October 12, 
1911. Now, this pamphlet was circulated all along our line of road, and the 
principal statements contained in it were printed in all of the prominent 
l)apers, beginning at Cliicago and ending at New Orleans. 

Chairman Walsh Was any payment made to the newspapers? 

Mr. Markham. Oh, decidedly, at regular advertising rates; used pages; 
and we^went to a very considerable extent to get all the facts about the strike 
before the people, and we were willing to pay for it. 

Chairman- Walsh. And those same papers that made the editorial comment 
you have mentioned? 

Mr. Markham. I will say absolutely no. Wo made no connection bi'tween 
the advertising end and the editorial end- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). No; but they were some of these paiiei-s? 

Mr. Markham. The.se papers probably; but I can not say. I can not even 
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now name the papers we made arransenieiits with, but Just our papers all 
along the line. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the total amount of expense Incurred by the 
company in regard to newspapers, during tlie strike, in paying for advertise¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Markham. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? 

Mr. Maukham. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, tyve any idea whatsoever? 

Mr. Markham. No. I could by reference- 

Cliarlman Walsh. Will you please give us that? 

5Ir. Markham. I will be very glad to. 

(Wltne.ss sul)sequently furnished llie amount ns .f.1,10G.0.">. See Markham 
Exhibit No. 1.) 

CImirman Walsh. Y’ou say you handled tliat for the company yourself? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; that is, I handled the preparation of tlie matter and 
tlien directed tliat arrangements be made with tlie various newspapers to print 
it for us. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did the strike require the assignment of additional 
attorneys ? 

Jlr. Markham. I tliink not. We may have, in some laises where we were 
asking for injunctions—we may laive secured the services of additional attor¬ 
neys, but I don’t recall now tliat tliere were any such eases. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Were tliero reque.sts made tiy any of tlie following organi¬ 
zations upon your company, a.sking you to arbitrate the differences between 
yourselves and tlie employees: I’lie Cotton Excliange of Now Orleans, tlie 
t-'oranierclal Club of sicnipliis, tlie FtHleral Department of I.abor, or the 
National Civic Federation? 

Mr. JIarkham. It was suggested by a member of the National Civic Federa¬ 
tion tliat tlio good oflices of tlie members of tliat federation niiglit be offered 
to tlie Harrinian lines and tlie Illinois Central with a view of bringing about 
an nrliitralion. I liiul a conversation witli Mr. Low in New York. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Mr. Seth Low? 

Jlr. JIaukha.m. Yes; and I tliliik I succeeded in convincing him that more 
iiann than good wouM cfeine from any attempt to settle the matter in tliat way. 
I think I convinceil Iiiin that quite a !;irge princiiile was involved that had to 
be disposed of, and that anytliing that you might call outside interference 
would r(‘sult in more harm Ilian good. 

Chairman JYai.sh. YVas any request made by the Cotton Excliange of New 
Orleans? 

Mr. Markham. I do not recall tliat. .lust a- moment, tliere wa.s an informal 
request from a man ^Iio was at tliat time president of tlie excliange. On one 
of my trips to New ©rlearis he came to see me, saying tliat if he could do any¬ 
thing to bring about a settlement of tliis trouble, which was of interest to the 
people of New Orleans, he would be glad to do it, and I tliink I convinced 
iiim tlifit more trouble and harm would co’.ne from any outside interference of 
that kind than good. r 

Chairman Walsh. How about tlie Commercial Club of Jleniplils? 

Jlr. JIakkham. I do not recall about tiiat. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tlie governor of Jlis.sissippi try to ilo anytiiiog in 
that respect? t 

Jlr. Markham. Oov. Brewer of Jlississlppl did take con.siderable interest in 
the matter at one time, but tlie (piestion as to wlietlier we wtnild agree to arbi¬ 
trate this question was never put to ns liy he governor. He liad a conference In 
his office with a number of the leaders of the organization, but nothing came of 
it. There was some question on tlieir part as to wlietlier they would confer, 
and the question was dropped. o 

Chairman W’alsh. Was tliere anything from the Department of Labor at 
Washington? 

Mr. JIarkham. Not until some six or eight months ago, when two reflresenta- 
tives of the Department of Labor came to see me to discuss the question of the 
strike, and more particularly to discuss the question of permitting the return to 
our employ of a large number of men who were still out. They were told—I 
said to them what I have said repeatedly to every commercial organization or 
to anyone who attempted to take an Interest in tlie situation of those men, that 
we had no grievance against the men who went out on this strike, but followed 
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on unusual practice In dealing with them. We never liad closed the doors to 
the men tliat went out, but left the door open, unless they had been engaged 
in actual n(ds of violence or destruction of property. The fact that a man went 
out on strike did not disqualify him for future employment by our company 
unless, us I say, he might have engaged in some act of violence or destruction 
of property; and that situation exists to-day. I said to the men at that time 
that if they made application for employment we would give them the pref¬ 
erence unless they had been guilty of some act of violence or destruction of 
property. 

Chalrinau Wai.sh. Wliat arrangements did the company make for housing 
those nion brought in to take the places of the men on strike? 

Mr. Markham. We built conmiissarles, stockades around the different shop 
plants, and put up building to take care of them, and fed them and arranged 
for their sleeping. 

Chairman Walsh. When were the stockades built with reference to tlie call¬ 
ing of the strike? 

Mr. Markham. Some time afterwards. 

Chuirinan Wai.sh. How long afterwards? 

Mr. Markham. A matter of 10 days after the beginning of the strike, and 
some 5 days at McComb, where the strike condition was bad—on tiie fourtli or 
fifth day. 

Chairman Walsh. Was anytliing done io iniiiiire into the ciiaructer of tlie 
men so employed? 

Mr. Markham. No, sir; we had to operate the road and had to take such 
men as we could get 

Chairman AValsh. You mentioned tltc commissary; wliat was tlie commis¬ 
sary? 

Mr. Markham. A place to feed the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Please descrilie liow it was operateil. 

Mr. Markham. We had a regular organization; we put men in cliarge to 
look after it just as you would a small hotel; to provide sleeping quarters and 
to provide arrangements for the imm eating, and tliat sort of tiling. In some 
cases we made provision for the sale of toliacco to them, and overalls, and sucli 
things as that tliat the men would need that could not go to town for them. 

Chairman Walsh. How was a charge made to tlio men? 

Mr. Markham. To start with, we furnislied tliem with tlieso facilities in ad¬ 
dition to their regular pay. 

Chairman Walsh. For Iiow long? 

Mr. Markham. The last of the coiuini.ssaries was closed out iu moutlis, 
and some iu 60 and 90 days. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the wages paid to tlie men wlio ivere hrouglit in, 
how did they compare with the wages paid tlieriUofore? 

Mr. Markham. Exactly the same wages. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any excliangc of employees between tlie Illinois 
Central and the Harrimau lines during the strike? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You understand what I mean? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; I understand perfectly. 

Chairman Walsh. In cases of pro.secution, putdic prosecutions for alleged 
Infractions of the law, were your attorneys furnished to prosecute the men? 

Mr. Markham. I can not answer tliat quc.stion; I do not know of my own 
knowledge whether they W'ere or not. We did what we could to assist In tlie 
prosecution of thone engaged in acts of violence or destruction of our property. 
I do not know whether our attorneys appeared In court In connection with the 
prosecutions. Of course, our attorneys got up—made the case; they got up the 
information and made the complaint, aiul all that sort of thing. 

Chairman Walsh But whetlicr tiiey participated In the trials, you do not 
know? 

Mr. Markham. No; I can not answer that. 

Chalrfiian Walsh. Who selectetl tlie newspapers through which the advertis¬ 
ing was done, this page advertising? 

Mr. Markham. I think I did in this general way, tliat I told them to select, 
for example, all of the Chicago papers, all of the New Orleans and iKinlsville 
papers; I do not think there was any discrimination In the large towns; we took 
all the papers. 

Chairman Walsh. W’ere there country papers that carried these advertise¬ 
ments also? 
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Mr. Maskham. I think very few papers in the smaller towns; perbap.s 
In Jackson, Teuu., and Jackson, Miss. 

Oliairuian Wai-sh. Dltl any of the patiei's in these locaiities adopt an editorial 
policy tiiat was inimical to the company in the strike, or in favor of the strikers? 

Mr. Mabkham. I do not recall any; the general sentiment was very favorable 
to file company. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you recall any paper at all that took the side of tlio 
strikers editorially? 

Jlr. Markham. No; jinless it was some |>nper edited and managed by the 
strikers; there was oneW two of that kind. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Did tlie oflicials of tlie company recognise the fact that 
there would be a strike in case a conference was refused with the federated 
committee? 

Mr. Mabkham. We never l)elieve<l they would go that far. We thought our 
cause was so just tliat it would prevail, and when the proper time come.s I would 
like to read into the record circulars that were sent out. to our einployee.s deal¬ 
ing with a probable strike on August ‘24, and again on September 3d. when it 
was called. 

Cliairmtin Wai.sh. Perhaps this might he as good a place to read It In ns any. 

Mr. Mabkham (reading): 

“ CHic.ino, III., Aufiust 2), lOlI. 

“ To All Employees: 

“This circular is i.ssued for the purpose of acquainting tlie employees and 
the public whh the demaiuls made upon these compaides by the officers of the 
‘ Federation of Railway Employees of the Illinois (Central System ’ ”- 

This circular wa.s Issued .some 30 days before the calling of the strike (Read¬ 
ing:) 

“ In wldcli they claim to be autliorized to m.ike a new contract with these 
companies covering all employees in the meclianical department and with those 
employed indiscriminately in ottier departments. 

“ Tlie fact is ignored tliat tlie principal crafts already liavo contracts with 
these companies, signed by their autliorized repre.sentattvos, and that these 
crafts have not given the formal notii’e, as stiimlated therein, that tiiey wlsli to 
cancel or cliange tlie agreements now In force. Tlie management is observing 
these eontracts in the utmost good faitlniiid expect (ho employees parties thereto 
to do likewise. If tliey desire tliat tliey siiall be revoked or modified or con¬ 
ference arranged looking to tlie liandling of matters between the company and 
its employees differently tlian at present, it must be taken up in the regular 
manner as has been the practice lieretofore. 

“ Should this management violate the e.xisling contracts by reducing wages or 
changing working conditions witliout giving the .3<)-day notice they would be 
accused of uctiug in 'toad faltli. and justly so. Tlie clau-so in tlie machinists' 
agi'oement rends as follows: , 

‘“These rules shall lae in force October 8, 1!)()9. and thereafter; Provided, 
That after 30 days changes may lie agreed upon by either party giving 30 days’ 
notice to the otlier of cliangcs desired for conference.’ 

“ In the contract with tiie lioiler makers and blacksmitlis and ail the otlier 
principal crafts this clau.se reads as follot^s: 

“‘The rules and rates as showu hiwein to become effective May 1, 1910. anil 
remain in force until May 1, 1911, and thereafter: Provided, That after the^rst 
year changes may be agreed upon liy eitlier party giving 30 days’ notice to the 
other of changes desired for conference.’ * 

“Tlie officials of the so-called federation have not denied the existence of 
these contracts or the fairness of our imsitioii, nor have they gone aliout Uiis 
modification or abrogation in the formal and proper way On the contrary, they 
have called mass meetings in cerlain localitfi'S which have naturally been 
attended by those who are in sympathy, and from sucli source would undoubtedly 
obtain a majority of those present In favor of forcing the company Intp a po¬ 
sition which must result in great harm to Itself and its employees.” 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman, tills circular was I.ssued after this corrospoud- 
ence that has been referred to this morning. [Reading:] 

“ It is the hope and wish of the management to retain the pro.sent relations 
with Its employees and to continue to better their condition. If, however, It Is 
placed In a position where It must violate Us eontracts. made In good faith with 
employees constitutionally authorized to make such contracts; or choose the 
alternative, there Is left open only one course. 
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“ The management makes the foregoing explanation through a sense of duty 
to Its employees, the owners of the property, and last, but by no means least, to 
the shippers and traveling public who are dependent upon the Illinois Central 
for transportation facilities. 

“ To Indicate the radical demands made and the Inconsistency In many re¬ 
spects thereof. It Is only necessary to summarize a few of those submitted. 

“ SUMMARY OF DEMANDS. 

“ 1. Demand that ‘ not more than eight hours shall constitute a day’s work,’ 
except Saturdays, when they shall work seven (7) hours, and be paid for 
eight (8). 

“ Nine hours is now the standard working day on the Illinois Central system, 
except for car men, whose agreement calls for 10 hours. It Is also the standard 
on all raldroads. 

“ 2. Demand ‘ an advance of 5 cents an hour for hourly men ’ and propor¬ 
tionate advance for monthly men. 

“ The Illinois Central Increased the pay of its shopmen last year, and they 
now receive as high or higher wages than those of competing roads. The in¬ 
crease demanded varying from 12 per cent to 3.') per cent, according to each 
man’s present rate, would amount to more than $2,000,000 per annum. 

“3. Demand ‘double time after 12 o'clock nddnight for daymen, and sifter 
12 o’clock midday for nightmen.’ 

“Time and one-half is now allowed for overtime, also for Sundays and 
holidays, with other special allowances, which make Illinois Central rates 
more liberal than those of most other roads. 

“4. Demand that all crafts shall have ‘uniform hours for commencing and 
quitting work,’ which shall be the same hours for all. 

" This would leave all shops, roundhouses, and terminal yards without a 
working force for a third of the time, or compel the company to pay time and 
one-half or douhle time for work done outside of ‘ regular ’ hours. The rail¬ 
road must run day and night to accommodate the puhilc. 

“5. Demand that men ‘sent out on the road for any cause shall receive time 
and one-half from the time called until they return, and not less than $1.50 
irer diiy for expenses.’ 

“Now receive straight time during regular shop-working hours, and time 
and one-half for overtime hours, with $1.25 a day for exiiensi'S. This would 
compel the company to pay men time and a half while waiting for trains or 
riding on trains, either day or night. 

“6. Demand that ‘when reducing expenses in shops and round houses the 
full force of men will be retained and reductions made In hours until the hours 
shall have reached 40 hours per week. Any further reductions will be made 
by shutting down the shops.’ 

“This prohibits the railroad company from at any time reducing the force, 
regardless of decreases in business or changes in operating conditions. 

“7. Demand that ‘all reductions in hours and shutdowns will be universal 
at all points on the system.’ 

“ This regardless of local Increases or decreases in business or any other 
variation In conditions. Operating in 14 States, i>usiness lluctuatcs to a con¬ 
siderable extent, dependent upon crops and other conditions. The forces of 
the company must necessarily be arrangtyl accordingly. 

“ft Demand that ‘applicants for employment .shall only be required to give 
name of position wanted and address of nearest relative.’ 

“This would prevent the employing foreman or master mechanic from ask¬ 
ing an applicant for work ns to his ability, character, habits, or experience, or 
otherwl.se Informing himself relative thereto. This would deprive the com¬ 
pany and also Its employees of any protection against disreputable and In¬ 
competent men getting Into the service. 

“ 9. Demand that In filling vacant positions as foreman or gang boss ‘ senior¬ 
ity to gtivern.’ 

“ This would compel the company to promote and put In charge of its work 
and properties the man who, by reason of seniority. Is longest In the service, 
regardless of his ability, age, experience, habits, or capacity for Increased 
responsibility. This method would be contrary to the first principles of efficient 
and economical management, and the railroad company could not excuse or 
defend it as efficient management. 

“ Many other radical demands are made, all tending toward Inefficiency of 
service and increasing cost of operation. 
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“ JDnrlng the post year the company has Increased the pay of Its mechanical 
forces $428,188 per annum.” 

I want to impress this upon the commission that durinp; the year preceding 
this demand made upon us we Increased In the pay $428,000. [Continues 
reading;] , i ^ 

“ It has increased the pay of its employees in ail departments $1,744,350. 

Having in mind the welfare of Its employees, the company during the pa.st 
year has appropriated large sums for the Improvement of sanitary conditions 
at the respective .shops and grounds. It has also in otlier ways provided for 
the betterment of Its employees and expects to continue such policy. 

“ The managing officials must continue, ns heretofore, to pass on all matters 
relating to the proper and efficient conduct of tlie property. To put tlds into 
the hands of its employees under a federation of many classes would not 
properly safeguard the Interests of Its stockholders, the public, or the em¬ 
ployees themselves.” 

That Is the circular sent out to the employees. 

Chairman Wamh. What is the date of that, please? 

Mr. Maricham. August 24, 1911. 

When tlie strike was called another circular of about the same Import was 
issued. I will only read a part. I won’t read the part that Is a duplicate of 
what I have just read. [Reading:] 

“ Chicacm), Ilt,., September SO, 1911. 

“To all employees; 

“ This circular is issued for the purpose of acquainting the employees and the 
public with the causes lending up to a strike of certain classes of employees in 
our mechanical department. 

“ For many years we have had contracts with these organizations, made In 
conferences with their representatives, mutually agreed to and satisfactory in .ill 
of their tei-ms. No change in the working conditions or rates of pay have been 
made except upon the filing of agreed notice of a desire for a conference to 
make such changes. The representatives and business agents have always been 
met with courtesy and full consideration has been given to their requests for 
changes in rates of pay or working conditions. The best evidence of this is that 
during the past year the company has made increases in the pay of its mechani¬ 
cal forces amounting to $428,188 per annum. 

“ On .Tune 21, 1911, w«^ received a request from a so-called Illinois Central 
and Allied Lines Federation for a conference and submitting therewith a pro¬ 
posed agreement, of which the following is a summary. 

I give the summary as read In the preceding document. [Continues reading:] 

“ Upon our refusal to meet the officers of the fe<leration, we were asked to 
meet and did meet the various officers of the different crafts with which we had 
agreements. They were advised that we felt compelled to consider the existing 
contracts in full force and effect until canceled in the manner provided therein, 
just as they would have Insisted on our doing had the conditions been reversed. 

“ Following the conference, th<‘ International officers took the whole matter 
out of the hands of the officers of the federation and finally decided to resub¬ 
mit the question of striking to the members of the different crafts. The mem¬ 
bers were asked to take Into conshlerutlon the fact that existing contracts hud 
not boon abrogated In the maqner provide therein, and were ^ven until 
October 10 to record their votes. It is xadl known that the international offi¬ 
cers of at least some of the crafts supported our position and bitterly opposed 
violating their contracts by consenting lo call a strike on the Illinois Central. 
The conservatives seem, however, to be in the minority, and the result Is. one 
of the most uncalled for walkouts of labor in the history of tjils country. The 
shopmen at Memphis and New Orleans quit their work in defiance of the in¬ 
structions of the same grand officers responsible for calling a general strike. 

“The Illinois Central has not sought tills controversy and has no quarrel 
with organized labor as such, but it will use ay the resources at its command 
to retain such control of the management as will enable it "to continue the ex¬ 
ercise of public functions, for which It was created, and which subsequent 
events have shown It could not have continued to exercise had the management 
consented to enter into negotiations with the organization which Is priraarilv 
responsible for this trouble.” 

Chairman Wat.sh. Old the officials of the company confer regarding their 
policy toward the duly organlzeil federation with the officials of any other rail¬ 
road company ? 

Mr. Mabkham. I do not recall. 

88810”—8. Doc. 416, 64-1—vol 10-44 
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Chairman Walsh. Did yon have correspondence with them, with the officials 
of any other railway company? 

Mr. Maekham, Not that I recall; I wouldn’t say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you confer, any of you—yourself, or any of the offi¬ 
cials—confer regarding this policy with the General Managers’ Association of 
Western Railroads? 

Mr. Maekham. Not so far as I have knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Or with officials of the association? 

Mr. Maekham. Mr. Chairman, It Is a lone fight. We fought the battle alone. 
We received no help from any source, from the railroads. I am sorry to say 
that most of them were standing by ready to take up •the business that left us 
because of the trouble we had In handling the business as a result of this 
strike. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you if It Is not a fact, Mr. Mark¬ 
ham, that at the time this strike was called there were 31 railways that were 
dealing with the federated unions organized on this plan? 

Mr. Maekham. I do not know that, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And I was further requested to ask you if It la not a fact 
that at the present time there are 52 railways that are dealing with the fed¬ 
erated unions organized upon this same general plan? 

Mr. Markham. I do not know it to be a fact; no, sir. May I add to that, 
however. If It Is a fact, and it keeps on going, they will be sorry they have ever 
done it. That is a thing that we have been trying to avoid throughout this 
whole contest—was putting the rallroad.s in this country where through the 
power that would be given tlie leaders of this organization—power not only over 
the railroads of the country, hut over all of the other industries of the country— 
that it would be a detriment to the commerce of the country. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you estimate approximately the amount that has 
been expended—that this strike has coat your company? 

Mr. Maekham. Several millions of dollars. I conlil not attempt to say how 
much, because the year following the strike was rather a poor year anyway, 
and the earnings dropped off. 

Chairman Walsh. The direct expense was approximately how much—^the 
hiring of guards, the payment for commissaries, and the erection of stockades, 
those that might be called local expenses, mentioning nothing of any falling off 
In the traffic, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Maekham. I have never made any figures, itnd any statement that I 
would make would only be the wildest kind of guess. I would not undertake 
to do it; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the company—is there any official of the company 
who has figured out the cost of this? 

Mr. Maekham. No. 

Chairman AValsh. Per year? 

Mr. Markham. We made up our mind, sir, that it w?s ti question that had 
to be fought out, regardless of the cost. 

Chairman Walsh. I take It. from what you say, that nothing has occurred 
since, either in the strike itself or in any experience that you have had, that 
has caused you to change your mind as to the wisdom and desirability of the 
policy which you read from your’paper. 

Mr. Markham. I am more strongly confirmed in it tlian ever, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commis.sioner O’Connell has a few questions he would like 
to ask. , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has the company dealt with transportation organi¬ 
zations in comblpatlon of any kind? 

Mr. Markham. We have not been asked to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have not been asked to? 

Mr. Markham. No. We are dealing now through the General Managers’ 
Association with the englnemep collectively, the firemen and engineers; but we 
have not been a^ed to deal with collective organizations of the train and 
enginemen. That was the purpose of your question, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. With the Order of Railway Conductors and Broth¬ 
erhood of Trainmen at the present time, under a joint agreement? 

Mr. Maekham. I am not so sure about the practical effect, whether the gen¬ 
eral manager meets them together or not. I think Mr. Garretson knows and 
could answer that question better than I can. It is a detail I do not get into. 
But we have not met the four organizations collectively, have not been asked 
to, the question has not been raised on our system. 
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Commissioner O’OoNKEii. Or In the past; do you know of meeting the engi¬ 
neers and the firemen? 

Mr. Mabkham. I do not know that we have ever met the engineers and fire¬ 
men together, sir. They are acting together in this application for wage 
increase. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. I know they are. 

Mr. Mabkham. But I do not understand they are acting together Individually 
with respect to other agreements with Individual roads. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the past you do not know of the I. C. having 
dealt In that manner? 

Mr. Mabkham. I do not know. I do not think we have. We have separate 
agreements, you understand, with all of these different organizations—the con¬ 
ductors, the trainmen, the englnemen, and the firemen. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The question is, however, tliat you liave dealt with 
the engineers and firemen; met them at one time? 

Mr. Mabkham. Met with them? 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that the same has taken place In the meeting 
In the order of conductors and the others? 

Mr. Mabkham. I would like to make an explanation. It Is not the same con¬ 
dition. To do that there would be a meeting of these other crafts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Under the same condition? 

Mr. Mabkham. Under the same condition: no. I tried to make that plain 
in my paper. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just briefly state why. I do not quite catch the 
reason. 

Mr. Mabkham. Mr. O’Connell, take the organization of machinists, for ex¬ 
ample; I would not undertake to state who they are. I do not know them. 
They are represented—the machinists employed In industries other than the 
railroad Industry—and there is not the same community of Interest between 
the machinists’ organization—the members of the machinists’ organization 
and other organizations working in the train service. The firemen and the 
englnemen and the conductors are all working together, and they have a com¬ 
munity of Interest. You are dealing with questions pertaining to their work, and 
then you are dealing with questions that are more or le.ss common to the four 
organizations. But wlien you are dealing with the organization of machinists 
and the blacksmiths ami all of these organizations, you are dealing with men 
who liave interests outsile of the railroad. It is a different question entirely. 
You never know when you are going’to get mixed up in an industrial fight. 
Just as In the old A. It. U. trouble they had, and tlie trouble in Ireland, about 
four years ago, that I referred to in my jjaper, where there was a strike on 
some timberwork, and whore the men belonged to the same organization—a 
strike was called on the railroads because they wore hauling a product of this 
plant. We do not think tiioro is a community of interest iietween the men who 
are employed on thq* railroad and the men who are employed in the outside 
Industries. There is not tlie proper community of interest between the men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Isn’t there considerable expense in the matter of 
shopmen having committees, meeting the ofii<ial8 of the company, and taking 
up these several questions separatidy, incurring a groat expense necessary to 
bring the men together, that coqld be avoided if they acted collectively? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes; but it may cost so much more in other directions. You 
might save at the spigot and lose at the bungliole In that ca.so. Our contention 
Is that the greater loss and the smalljm saving in the expense of committees, of 
time lost by the workmen or by the railroad company itself, would be so^uinll 
that it would be Infinitesimal when taken Into consideration with the greater 
losses that would follow through the combination of these forces that I have 
spoken of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I take it, from the documents you read into tlie 
record, your fear of the combination becoming^so strong and powerful was that 
It would have an influence not in the best interest of soclfty in general? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That by the combination they would bfiaome ex¬ 
traordinarily strong, as It were? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wouldn’t it be rather a strong argument in favor 
of organization—a combination of that kind—of the men? 

Mr. Mabkham. The trouble with it would be too much power in the hands 
of too few men, and the question Is whether they would exercise it wisely or 
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not. Powei- never has been exercised wisely, too much In tlie hands of any 
one man or set of men, In the past, and I doubt If It will ever be. It will 
be just as injurious in the hands of the labor leaders as In the bands of the 
capitalists. 

Commissioner O'Connbxi.. So the real cause of your opposition to meeting 
the men as a combination prior to the time the strike occurred or after was that 
they had not given what you considered the 30 days’ notice In accordance with 
the agreement of the men, or of this fear of this combination? 

Mr. Makkhau. The real cause was the fear of tlie combination. And we 
justllied our refusal to ttiese men by putting before tliem the fact they had not 
given tile 30 days’ notice, and demanded that they live up to their contract, 
just as they expected us to do. If you want me to be frank, tlie real cause was 
the fear of putting too much power Into the hands of men who would not use 
It wisely. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELt.. I understood you quoted me In your document that 
you read—that paper? 

Mr. Maiikh.vm. May 1 further amplify that by saying, too, Mr. O’Connell, 
we have always felt that If we had been given the opportunity to sit across 
the table with the leaders of these different organizations by themselves, with 
the representatives from the different points on the line, discussing this ques¬ 
tion of the system federation, that we would have talked them out of It. We 
wanted that opportunity, and we were not given It. W’e were entitled to that 
opportunity. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wasn’t it the general impression of tlie men and 
the leaders of these organizations that they had at least technically given 30 
days’ notice? 

Mr. Mabkham. It was claimed so; but I did not believe it, nor do I tlilnk 
you believed it at that time. You went on record as not believing It. I don’t 
think Mr. Condon did. I think some of the men I talked to—I am not sure but 
wliat one of the gentlemen is here tliat I met In conference—that I had in 
inference some 30 days before tlie strike was called. Those gentlemen did not 
urge that question on me very strongly, but simply claimed tliat we were tak¬ 
ing advantage of a technicality, and that we knew of it through some other 
sources. But, I said, “ We want you to tell us, in accordance with tlie contract. 
Here Is a contract, and we want you to live up to it, and we don’t want notices 
given through somebody else. We want it from the men who are acting under 
that notice. You may come back and repudiate it ant. say, ‘ We did not give 
It to you.’ ” We were Insisting throughotit that tliey live up to their contracts, 
just the same as they expected us to do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, tins is supposition, of course. But it they 
had given 30 days’ notice, in accordance wiiii tlie rwiuirements of tlielr con¬ 
tracts, and then had asked to mtmt your company jointly. Unit difliculty being 
cleared away, what would tlien have been tlie position of your company? 

Mr. Mabkham. I would then have been still of the sai>.|e opinion as at that 
time, that it would have been an unwise thing to have done. I don’t think I 
would have done It; but it ie pretty hard to tell. 

Commissioner O'Conneli. So that really the failure to give 30 days’ notice 
was not tlie cause of the break between you? That would not have avoided It 
If both sides- * 

Mr. Mabkham. Well, I am not so suije about that. It would have depended on 
conditions at tlie time. A good many things might have happened between 
that time and tlie giving of tlie notice aw} the time of the calling of the strike. 
You must remember that this strike was called before tlie final vote was taken. 
The company hnd,no reason to expect a strike would be culled at that time. 
It had a right to believe that the vote would be taken as instructed by the 
heads of the organizatlon-s at the time, and that then, after the vote had been 
taken, then notice would be served on the company and it would be given oppor¬ 
tunity to say what it wanted to jlo; but It was not given that opportunity, and 
the strike was just hs much of a surprise to the company as it was to a great 
many of the men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the employment of men to take the places of 
those who went on the strike, were bonuses or rewards of any kind given or 
promised? 

Mr. Mabkham. To the Individual men? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 
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Mr. Mabkhah. No. Tliey were given some bonuses in the wny of free com¬ 
missary services, ns testified a few moments ago; paid the regular wages, and, 
for a time, were given the free commissary services. 

Comniissloner O’Connell. Were any promises made of rewards If the men 
would stay a certain time In the employment of the company—say, six months 
or a year? ’ 

Mr. Markham. No, no; absolutely not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were the agents that were employing these men, 
^ far as you know, or have you heartl, whether they made promises of any 
kind to the men that If they stayed In the service a certain length of time thev 
would re<!eive a bonus? 

Mr. Markham. Each man was required to sign a contract—an application 
for employment that set forth the conditions of employment, and wheUier any¬ 
thing was promised outside of that by the labor-employment agents or other 
men of course I have no means of knowing. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you a copy of that contract with you? 

Mr. Markham. I have; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you just put that In the record? 

Sfr. Markham. I was looking for it, and will be glad to file it with the com¬ 
mission. 

(Witness submitted application blank referred to. It appears at the end of 
this subject, marked “Markham Exhibit No. 3.’’) 

Commissioner O'Connell. This is the point—one of the points—that I have 
in mind in this contract: It says [reads]: “As a condition to receiving any 
wages I agree to continue at least 30 days In such employment unless sooner 
discharged by the company, and no wages are to be payable to me If I volun¬ 
tarily leave my employment within that period.” 

Mr. Markham. You see, we were furnishing those men frw transportation, 
paying out a good deal of money for transportation and getting them In New 
Y’ork, for example, and paying, for example, the Pennsylvania or the Erie 
$18 or $20 apiece to get them to Chicago, and we wanted some assurance and 
some guaranty that they were going to remain in onr employ a certain length 
of time after we got them. If you ph'aso, that may have been a bonus. If It 
was, it was a necessary one. We wore not in a po.sitlon to choose. We had to 
1111 the places of some 9.0(X1 men, .and we had to get them wherever we could. 

Comrai8.sloner O’Conneil. This reads further [reading]: “And no wages are 
to be payable to me if I voluntarily leave my employment within that period ” 

Sir. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, suppose an employee’s transportation was 

onl.v .$5 or $10, and he earned $100 in a month. Y’ou say you Wftuid not-- 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). Oh, no; we would have treated him fidrly as 
we always do. i ’ 

Commls.sloner O’Connelt.. TTn<ler this contract he wotdd not have the right to 
ask for It? 

Mr. Markham. Probjibly not; but he would have been treated fairly. In 
many cases we paid the money for the time occupied In coming under contract, 
and then sent them back to their homes because claims were made that the con¬ 
ditions had been misrepresented to them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Werv the employment agents Instructed to notify 
those seeking employment that there was a^trike on the road? 

Mr. Markham. They were. I think you will find that document has that 
provision In It. , 

fV)mmlssioner O’Connell. Has tlierc been irabllshed in some of tlie reiiorts 
or the annual reports of the company, the statement, I tnl;g it, of yourself 
to the board of directors, or of the board of directors to the stockholders 
quoting. In your annual reports, the cost of the strike? ’ 

Mr. Markham. I do not recall of our making any such figure. The increase 
In, expenses and some reductions hi earnings wer^ accounted for by reason of the 
conditions following the strike ; but I know of no attempt hiJVlng been made to 
determine the exact cost of It 

Commissioner O’Conneia,. Has the strike been adjusted? Is It still os’ 

Mr. Markham. I believe It Is still on. We do not hear of It any more, sir— 
have not for a long time. If you mean. It has never been called off, Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell, It has never been called off. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I mean, there has never been any settlement? 

Mr. Markham. No. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Are there not a number of directors on the so-called 
Harrlman lines—the Union Pacific, the Southern Pacific, etc.—who are also 
directors of the Illinois Central? 

Mr. Mabkham. Why, I think at the time of the strike there were two or three 
common directors. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wasn’t it commonly rumored or understood at least 
that there were personal representatives of Mr. Harrlman on the directorate of 
the Illinois Central? 

Mr. Maekham. Well, you know, the Union Pacific owns a very large block of 
stock In the Illinois Central and has a representation on the board. There Is 
no question about that. ‘ 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they are very closely associated, at least In a 
financial way? 

Mr. Mabkham. No; they have common directors, but there Is no relation 
between the companies, financial or otherwise. The Illinois Central Is operated 
entirely separately from the Union Pacific, and the finances are handled entirely 
separate. There Is no connection at all in their operation, and It conducts Its 
business and handles Its finances Just as separately as the Union Pacific and 
the Atchison or the Union Pacific and the North Western or any other line. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the handling of the business, I take It, the Illi¬ 
nois Central would, where it was Just as convenient, at least, direct or exchange 
its business with the Harrlman lines in preference to some other line? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. Yes; surely, but- 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). You would send freight over the 
Harrlman lines, preferably to the Santa Fe, to San Francisco? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes; but the situation is such that It la to its interest to do It. 
The Illinois Central runs out to Omaha and connects there with the Union 
Pacific. Handling the bu3lne.ss with the Union Pacific gives the Illinois Central 
the long haul. In the case of the Southern Pacific, at the time that the two lines 
were operating by the same management, we connected with them at New 
Orleans and got the long haul by taking the business to New Orleans and deliv¬ 
ering It to the Southern Pacific for certain territory. It was to the Interest of 
the Illinois Central to do it; and then, besides, there was this friendly interest 
that grows out of this relation—out of the ownership of a large block of the 
Illinois Central stock by the Union Pacific. But that is not reciprocal. It hap¬ 
pens to be to the Interest of the Union Pacific to deal more favorably with .some 
of the other lines than with the Illinois Central. I am looking at you, Mr. 
Alshton [smiling]. '■ 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you. of course, that you never had 
any association or conferences or corresjiondence that you recall with the 
officials of the Union Pacific or of the Southern Pacific with regard to the 
causes of the strike on the Harrlman lines proper? 

Mr. Mabkham. No; I know very little about them, sir. Our hands were so 
full, sir, at the time that wo did not have time to constder anything but our 
troubles. We let them take care of their owu. 

Commissioner O’Connelr. Were your relations with the shopmen under their 
contractual relations i)erfectly harmonious up to the time the strike occurred? 

Mr. Mabkham. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell (contl’nulng). In t, lines gone by? 

Mr. Mabkham. I think as haruioniqus as those of any other railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Oarretson would like to ask you a few 
questions. , 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You stated a moment ago, Mr. Markham, that the 
real underlying rgason of the attitude of your company was the fear of placing 
imwer In the hands of a tew. men ? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is it your opinion that it is more dangerous to 
place the power of representing the employees of a corporation like your own In 
the hands of a few^ men than it Is to place the handling of a property In the 
hands of one or two or three men ? 

Mr. Mabkham. Most decidedly. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. For what reason? 

Mr. Mabkham. For the reason that you have more power. You cun exercise 
your power In so many different directions. If you please, If I might answer 
the question fully, I would say that If you were to give me control of all the 
railways of the United States to-day there would be some limitations on the 
powers that I could exercise—limits placed on the exercise of powers by law, by 
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custom, by usage, by everything—the laws of society. But If you place mo In 
the attitude or position of a labor leader with absolute control, so far as any 
one man can enjoy such control. It would be more dangerous, because I could 
exercise that power In an entirely different way. I would not be answerable to 
the same laws, the same regulations, the same conditions, as the man. who 
exercised power as the owner or controller of the property. 

Commissioner Gaerktson. Is the man who represents labor of a weaker moral 
fiber or more of a lawbreaker than the man that represents a corporation? 

Mr. Markham. I don’t think so ns a rule, sir; but he Is not answerable to the 
same tribunals as the other man Is. 

Commissioner Garic..tson. Whether he Is answerable to the same tribunals, is 
he not answerable to the same moral tribunals? 

Mr. Markham. They ought to answer to the same; ought to be no difference. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, do they? 

Mr. Markham. I am afraid not. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your opinion, which would suffer the most If 
they did answer to tlie same tribunals? 

Mr. Markham. That Is too purely a hypothetical question for me to try to 
answer. 

Commissioner Garisetson. Y'ou don’t mean that the morals are hypothetical? 
According to the testimony that has been given before this commission by all 
the representatives of all the great financial groups of the country the average 
man handling an Industrial corporation or tran.sportatlon corporation Is abso¬ 
lutely uidiampered by his board of directors. He is absolute. Is there. In your 
opinion’, a greater ln(!entlve for a man who stood as the representative of the 
labor men on a iwoperty like this to administer tliat power less Intelligently 
and less bonestly than the other man? 

Mr. Markham. That would depend upon the man so much. It would depend 
upon the various proees.scs by which he reached that particular position which 
he occupies. There Is a great deal of theory in answering that question, too. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is a little like the porter testified yesterday; it 
depends on the man? 

Mr. Markham. It depends on the man; yes. Now, let’s take—since you are 
discussing that question and wo are sitting around a table, as it were—let’s 
take my own case. You know .something of my history—of how I came up to 
the- 

Commissioner GAiiBETvioN (Interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Markham (continuing). To the.Illinois Central. I think you know timt 
I have not forgotten yet how to talk the language of tlio men still in the rank.s. 
Now, I have the same sympathetic feeling toward the men occupying the subor¬ 
dinate positions that I over hud and the .same desire to have pleasant relations. 
But my attitude toward the men- 

Commissioner Garretson (Inlerrupting). Well, but are you less honest or 
more honest than when you shoveled coal on (lie dock at Tucson? 

Mr. Markham. I don’t think I have changed much. I think I have kept my 
principles the same now ns then. , 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, If two men started on tlie same basis from 
that same iwint and one traveled up through labor unionism and the other up 
In the corporation service, what agencies would tend to make one man less 
dependable? * 

Mr. MAJtKHAM. Why, It would depend figain on the man. There Is no answer 
to a question like tliat. It Is like the question. Is it a good thing to send a boy 
to college? • 

Commissioner Garretson. Take your personal illustration of a moment ago. 
Had you got turned Into the other channel, would j'ou have b8en less dependable 
as the officer of a labor union than you are as' the president of a railway 
company? 

Mr. Markham. I would have been less dependable for the reason that my 
responsibilities would have been different, pefhaps. It depends on whom you 
bold him responsible to. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t that a hypothetical question, wliom^you hold 
them to? 

Mr, Markham. Perhaps- 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). .^Yi'c your responsibilities greater to 
stockholders than they are to a man who places simply his trusts and interests 
In your hands? 
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Mr. Mabkbam. But; my dear sir, our responsibilities are not confined to re¬ 
sponsibilities to the stockholder. We serve at lea.st auasi-publlc institutions 
when we serve the railroads of this country, and we have a duty to the public 
and a duty to ail the people. Why, on the Illinois Central Itallroad, we have 
fifty or sixty thousand employees. So It Is not a fact that we have not Just as 
much Interest In those men on a good many considerations as our stockholders, 
and the owners of the property; and there Is the question of service to the 
public and giving good service to the public. I have the three considerations. 

Commissioner Uarbetson. Now, If the control was absolute of all of the mim 
who served the Illinois Central Hallway Co. and was veste<l In one man’s 
hands- ' 

Mr. Maukham (Interrupting). May I differentiate between the different kinds 
of men; and so far ns the organization of which you yourself are a memlH'r, 
they are run by high-class men, and that as long as they are run by that cla.ss 
of men none of the things will happen that I am afraid of, but I am not so 
sure of other organizations outside of the railroad service, and It la that I tim 
afraid of and not those that are purely and simply railroad men. 

Commissioner Carbetson. But on the question of this responsibility. If one 
man had the absolute control of all of the men who served the Illinois Central, 
the thing you fear, would he owe less to this same cllenteli'? 

Mr. Markham. He might not owe less, but he would give less. 

Commissioner Garretson. Why? 

Mr. Markham. I do not know; there comes your theory tigain; it depends 
the man. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, In fact, your attitude is really based on your 
distrust of men instead of your distrust of the man because he is an official 
of a local union? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And conse<iuentIy .\ou distrust the other agents of 
a corporation In the same degree If the Interests differ in the same degree? 

Mr. Markham. I go largely on my experience in the past with such organiza¬ 
tions as the old Knights of Labor and the American Kailway Union; wherever 
they have attempted to control the Interests, I metiii the result has been bad In 
the past, and I am afraid It will be In the future. 

Commissioner Garretson. Let me ask you one qui-stiou; Have you read 
Trldon’s (?) New Unionism? , 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Comraissioner Garretson. Is it not a* fact that every laboring man, if he 
would hear the document which you presented here tlds morning, in which you 
say they have a right to act In common with the comi)any, would cease to be a 
class organization man and would Iminetllately become a member of an In¬ 
dustrial organization comprising every class that Is on the pay roll of the rail¬ 
road, for Instance? 

Mr. Markham. I should hope so; I woukf not want to stcte It as a fact. 

Commlsslouei- Garretson. Is it not a classic that Uetis coidd not hiive |)ro- 
duced? ‘ 

Mr. Markham. What do you mean by that? 

Commissioner Garretson. An apijeal to every man who labors to make com¬ 
mon cause with every other man who labors for .the same employer? 

Mr. Markham. It is bound to add W the dangers, that sort of organization. 

(Commissioner Garretson. That Is the danger to the coriR)ratlon? 

Mr. Markua.m. No; It is the danger todhe Interests of this country as well 
as to'the well-being of the companies, not only the corporation but tlie stock¬ 
holders of the coiToratlon and the jieople who deiiend on the corimratlon for 
transportation facilities. 

Commissioner Garretson. Who is the country? 

Mr. Markham. The people. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hov» many of those people are laboring men? 

Mr. Markham. A very large number, but they do not all belong to labor 
unions, though. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not talking about unions, but laboring men. 
In regard to the consistency of the railway company’s position, you used this 
phrase, that your attitude was that having agreements with several- 

Mr. Markham (Interrupting). Nine In the federation, and we had agreements 
with seven. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). Having agreements with seven of 
those organizations yon could not deal during the life of those agreements; Is 
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It not a fact that In every agreement you have you always deal for Its revision 
during Its life, and that the 30-day notice Is not a notice to terminate, but for 
revision? 

Mr. Maekhau. We were objecting to dealing with men who had nothing lo 
<lo with the agreements we were working timler. We said we were willing 
to meet with the men who made the agreement and dlscu,ss the ((uestion wltii 
them, but did object to meeting the ones that had nothing to do with It. 

Commissioner GAiiRi'nsoN. 1 am not dealing with the facts that occurre<l, but 
with your statement; your statement was that you canid not deal with them 
during the life of the agreement. The fact Is, you deal with every organiza¬ 
tion you have an agreement with, during its life? 

Mr. Markham. 1 admit that, but with the qualification that we are dealing 
alwa.va with the men who make the agreements and not folks on the outside 
that have nothing to do wltli It. 

Commi.ssioner CAiiitETsoK. Tliere aie <;ises wliere you have <lone the oppo¬ 
site? 

Mr. Markha.m. I deny that. 

Commissioner (Iakuktson. Are you sure? 

Mr. M.akkham. Yes, sir; so far as my Information gws. 

Commissioner Caructson. So far as your luforinalion goes? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Oaukhtson. Is it not a fact tlnil when your agreements were 
separate with the Order of Railwav Clerks and the Hrotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen that tliey desired to tuiike a joint agreement, and that a joint agree¬ 
ment was arranged and became elTective at the date of tlie termination of the 
old ones? 

Mr. Markham. I do not say it is not a fact, but I do not know. 

Commissioner Cakretson. That <;ourse was pursued by the company in that 
<-aseV 

Mr. Markham. I ilo luit know. 

Commissioner (Sakiuctson. Yo\i are not preiiared to say you did not? 

Mr. Markham. No; I sa.v tluit 1 do luit know. 

Commlssi(aier (i.tHRtcTso.N. Again, Is it not a fsict that your company formerly 
had a joint agrttement wltli tlie I’.rotherhood of l.ocomotive Rnglneers and with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen? 

Mr. Markham. Maybe we did; I do nol know. 

Commissioner Carrktso'.v. And on notice of a desire from those two organizti- 
tions to terminate the joint agreemeift llutt you negotiated with the two 
separate organizations? 

Mr. Markham. Well, tlte .loiiit ttgreement wtts never changed frotn. I have 
tried to explain tliat we itttt them in a general class when we ctinte to discuss 
these mutters. I am not sttylng thitt we wiaild not be willing to-niorrow to 
meet a joint connuittet", httt what wi; were asked to do iit tills other matter was 
entirely different from what we were asked to <lo wltli regard to the engineers 
and firemen or the other trainmen. 

Commissioner Cakretson. The only (ilitisi' of it T was Interested in was the 
attittide yotir comiian.v occupied. 

Mr. Markham. I do not see that there Is anything Inconsistent In the two 
attltude.s. . 

Commi-ssioner Garretson. Now, iti regjrd to utiderstandlngs hetwiKUi the 
Illinois Central and the other portions of the Ilarriman lines, you testified 
that there hail been no—I don’t want ^o go too ftir—liid you testify there had 
been any correspondence on the suhject with tlie ofiicials of other Harrltjian 
properties? , 

Mr. Markham. I was asked if there was corresiiondenee with Mr. Krutt- 
schnltt on the subject, and I said 1 did not know. Since going back to the 
office this noon I have looked It up ami found that there was no correspond¬ 
ence. The files do not show any (aiimimnlcatioiyt with Mr. Kruttschnltt before 
the strike or afterwards affecting questions of imlicy goveiffling the strike. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was there any with the general managers or 
presidents of indejamdent properties, the U. V. or S. P., either East on* West? 

Mr. Markham. Before the strike? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Markham. There was probably some correspondence—not that I had 
but that took place between other officials of the company, with reference to 
what was happening in different sections of the country. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. Ali three of the higher officials of the lUlnola 
Central, the president, vice president, and general manager, came from 
Harriman lines, did they not? 

Mr. Markham. I would not- 

Commissioner Gakbetson (interrupting). Yourself from the Southern Pacific, 
Mr. Parks from the Union Pacific, and Mr. Foley from the Union Pacific? 

Mr. Markham. I would not say that I came from the Southern Pacific; I 
was six years out of the business. 

Comndssioner Gaseetson. But you were made on the Southern Pacific? 

Mr. Markham. That Is true. 

CommissioiK'r Gauketson. Was there any understa'.iding brought by those 
officials in regard to the attitude of the corporations from which they came 
ns to the course to he pursued? 

Mr. Markham. I do not think so. I do not think the fact that these three 
men hapjiencd to he in the employ of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
at any time laid anything to do with the conduct of tills strike. 

Commissioner Gahret.son. It might explain this, might it not, that if the 
same attitude was pursued by the companies with which they liad had their 
ex|)erlence, tliat was followed by them here, it would show at least a coordina¬ 
tion of thonglit? 

Mr. Markham. If there had iieeu no attempt on the Southern Pacific to 
amalgamate the five shop crafts or metal crafts and the attempt was made 
on the Illinois Central, ils attitude would have been the same. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not a fact that on the Southern Pacific, that 
company went to the extent of sulimitting to the demands of the different 
organizations rather than meet them .lolntly? 

Mr. Markham. I have heard of tliat. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that that was later than the date of tlie 
Illinois Central strike? 

Mr. Markham. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that the company abandoned that imsltion? 

Mr. Markham. Y'es. 

Comndssioner Garretson. And did meet with them in settlement of the 
questions? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; but that did not have a thing in the world to do with 
the imlicy of the Illinois Central in dealing with the same questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. It only shows a continud.is line of thonglit. 

Mr. Markham. I am hardly willing' to agree to that, that it showed a con¬ 
tinuous line of thought. 

Commissioner Garretson. You call it a detached line? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You made some reference to the testimony given 
by K. E. Clark, a former executive of the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Mr. P. n. Morrissey, formerly an executive of the Rvotlierliood of Railway 
Trainmen, In regard to indeiamdent action by their organizations; are you 
aware of the fact that those two men—are you familiar with the articles of 
federation that exist between them? 

Mr. Markham. Only in a general way. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are' you aware of the fact that notwithstanding 
the testimony you read, Clark and_ Morrissey are the men wlio wi-ote tliose 
articles of federation and who championed them strongly? 

Mr. Markham. I would he inclined ,to argue they were right in 1894 and 
wrong now; but it would depend on the side of the question you took. 

Commissioner,. Garretson. And you would grant the right of another to 
think that they were wrong In 1894 and right now? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You know the school Into which Mon'lssey has 
graduated since that time, thf pursuit he follows at the present time? 

Mr. Markham. 7 think he is a railroad official to-day. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; dealing with the wage question on (he other 
side o^the table than the one he used to? 

Mr. Markham. Yea 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to the formation of committees here 
In Illlnola I think you made the statement, Mr. Markham, that for the pur- 
imses of this hearing you would admit that such committees were probably 
formed; I am not misquoting you in that? 

Mr. Markham. What committees do you refer to? 
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Gommlssiouer Gabbetsok. This committee that waited on Gov. Deneen. 

Mr. Mabeham. Oh, yea 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You disclaimed definite knowledge, but I think 
you used the expression “for the purposes of the hearing,” you would admit 
that such was done? 

Mr. Mabkiiam. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If it is legitimate—and you stated that it was a 
perfectly legitimate purpose in your opinion? 

Mr. Markham. Ye.s. 

Comml.ssioner Gabbetson. If it is a legitimate purpose to combine all of the 
elements that serve a railway company and to utilize them and use them on 
belialf of tile railway company in <letermining tlie rates tliat shall obtain in a 
State and to utilize them to inlluence the autliorities of tlie Stale, is it less 
legitimate for those men to come togetlier on tlieir initiative ami n.se the sami' 
Inlluenees for their own benefit, as l)etween them.selves and the company? 

Mr. Markham. It is altogotlier a question of the exercise of power wisely or 
unwisely. 

(!omml.ssloner Gabbetson. Ethically one is as legitimate as tlie oilier? 

.Mr. Markham. Yes; I do not know of any objection to it ethically. 

Conimi.ssioner Gabbetson. Then it becomes a question of the interests in¬ 
volved? 

■Mr. Markham. A que.stion of fact. 

Commissioner Gauret.son. Then tliere can he no inconsistency in the men do¬ 
ing this, if they are aiile to do it? 

Mr. Markham. Not tlie .slightest in the world. 

Commissioner Garket.son. You made tlie statement tliat you could not afford— 
I am not quoting exactly, liut the purpose—you made the statement that the 
<-imiiiany could not afford to deal with this feilerated committee, because the 
act of conferring with them would in itself be a recognition of the right of the 
men to form such federation? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can there lie any question of their right to do it? 

Mr. Markham. You know better than anybody else—what I mean la as to 
the practical side of the question; when you once let a liody of men like that 
get inside of the door and begin dlscu.ssing the question with them, then the 
diliiculty in getting rid of the question is harder than If you maintained your 
position from the start. , 

Commissioner Garret.son. Tlien you do not mean to question the rlglit of the 
men to form such feileratlon, If tlioy ure alilo to do it? 

Ml-. Markham. Gh, no; we sliiiply deny tlie fnet tliey were able to do it on tlie 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Oomiiilssioner Garretson. Practically speaking. I guess you ilenionstrated 
tliat. 

Mr. Markham. I guess so. 

Commissioner Garuet.son. Is it not a fact tliiil exactly siieli eonililnatioiis 
exist among the different railways at llie present tfiiie? 

Mr. Markham. Not tliat I know of. 

Conmiissioner Garretson. And for exaetl.v tlie same purpose—tlie exercise of 
power? 

Mr. Markham. Not that I know of. • 

Commissioner Garretson. What about a oertaiii coimnltti'e that exists? 

Mr. Markham. What eommitlee do yon refer to? 

Commissioner Garretson. I will refer, first, to tlie eomniittce on legisMation 
timt represents 97 per cent of the railways of flits continent* Is tliere not such 
a one in existence? '' 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garret.son. TIml deals with the legisintion as appllisl to trans¬ 
portation? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Conimi.ssioner Carbetson. Is it formed for tlie purpose of gaining legislation 
that is undesirable? • 

Mr. Markham. No, sir; it is formed for the purpose of jireventing legislation 
not desired. 

Commissioner Garretson. But gaining that which Is desirable? 

Mr. Markham. Gaining that which Is constructive and desirable. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And the federation tlieii would work to gain that 
which would be desirable to them? 
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^Ir. Maskbam. The; are doing that ail the time, and there is no question ol 
the right of the men to do that; It Is being done all over the United States and 
the world. 

, Commissioner Gakretson. And they have taken their cards out of the em¬ 
ployees’ books for doing ttiat? 

Mr. Mabkham. I am not so sure about that. The employees may have gotten 
some cards and Instructions from them. 

Commi.ssioner Gabbetson. We have all been in the scliool of experience for 
some time. 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Take it in dealing with wages'; is not tlie same plan 
followed territorially? There are three associations In existence that deal for 
all of the large railway institutions, with possibly one or two exceptions? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The Western and the Eastern and the South¬ 
eastern? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. The collective system of dealing has be«'n forced on 
them by the organizations, as I understand it. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What method Is used? 

Mr. Mabkham. Militant insistence. 

Cominis.sloncr Gabbetson. That only made It easier for men to deal In a 
bunch than one man alone? 

Mr. Mabkham. I arn not arguing about the reasons, b>it the facts. The or¬ 
ganizations have insisted on the collective system of bargaining and inslsteil 
on the railroads <;onnng and dealing with them at one time and dividing up 
the territory as you have indlcatetl. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you know what that grew out of? 

Mr. Mabkham. I do not know the real reason; I would be glad to have you 
tell me. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In dealing with the wage question Is It not true 
that the organizations were confronted for 10 years with the situation de- 
scrlbetl by a general manag<;r who admitted that tlu!y should have more money, 
but that he could not afford to spring the raise on his comiK'tltors. When 
they adndtted that for a series of years then they concludetl to be put against 
their competitors’ conditions. 

Mr. Mabkham. I have no criticism to offer of it. 

Commissioner Gaebctson. lint the fact remains that *(Iie very thing you fear; 
that is, the underlying rea.son—not tin?' excuse for j'onr attitude—that It is 
done by the employers right along in various directions, but you fear it when 
it is done by the men? 

Mr. Mabkham. It is only done by the companies In dealing with organiza¬ 
tions stronger than them. 

Commi.ssioner Gabiuitson. How about the legislative Idea? 

Mr. M.tBKHAM. It is a matter of community of Interestr, if you are speaking 
now of the legislative program between the men and the railroad companies. 

Commissioner Gabbetsow Is there not the same community of Interests In 
every emiiloyee of the Illinois Central li.'dlway Co. when it comes to dealing 
with the question of whether he believes he receives an equitable wage and la 
permitted to work under equitable'conditions? 

Mr. Markhasi. I think .so. 

Commissioner GAiuaiTsoN. You made the statement a moment ago that yoti 
thought becau.se your cau.se was so Ju8{ there would be no strike. If you 
admlk as you have now, the right of the men to do this thing, was your cause 
so Just when you contended against them? 

Mr. Mabkham. What do you mean by admitting the right? I said if they 
wanted to come together and do tlie thing on the outside they had the right 
to come to us, but we had the right to deny that request. You are deiding again 
with a question of theory in asking me if I thought the men had the right to 
enter into that combination. I am not denying tliat, but I am not admitting 
they are right when they do It. 

Commi'?sloner Oarbetson. Is it not confusing the use of right and power? ’ 
You admit they havq the right, but question their power? 

Mr. Mabkham. I admit they have the right, but do not admit that they are 
right when they come to us and went to the point of calling a strike on this 
railroad for the purpose of enforcing that right. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The right to combine, then, as you look at it, is 
like this: You will assert that in carfylng out the business of these various 
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combinations with which your company Is connected, that they have the right 
to do' these things ns far as they have tlie power to do them? 

Mr. Mabkham. And as far as they may be legally permitted to do so, but 
only so far as they can do It without Injury to anyone else; there are lots of 
‘'buts”lnlt 

Commissioner Gabsetson. It Is not a question of Injuring some one else 
always? 

Mr. Markham. No, sir; but when It becomes a question of morals or ab¬ 
stract right or wrong I think It comes In It. 

Commls.sloner Gakbctson. The legal limitations probably exist for all con¬ 
cerned In the same degree? 

Mr. Mabkham. I doubt that; I do not think so. 

Commissioner Garbetson. You read a decision by a certain judge prefaced 
by the statement that a very large clement criticized the courts. In that 
statement by the judge, If I heard it correctly, he made the statement that he 
did not know what the strike was for and he doubted If anyone else did. Am 
I quoting correctly? 

Mr. Mabkham. I think that is substantially what he said. 

Commissioner Gabretson. He then proceeded to read the men a lecture on 
listening to outsiders and reviewed the whole case from his standpoint, al¬ 
though he asserted that he did not know anything about It, and then proceeded 
to advise them what to do. ‘Was not any man who was an International officer 
of the organization or any man who was a chief officer of a coriwration an 
outsider? 

Mr. Mabkham. I hold no brief for the judge, and I was merely reading Into 
the record his statement that had reference to a matter we were called upon 
to give an opinion on. As I say, I hold no brief for the judge, and I would 
much prefer not to enter Into a discussion of It. 

Commissioner Gabi{et 80 n. I am speaking of the way the law is followed. 
You referred to what was the legal limitation on the company, but not on the 
men. How many men would read with an unblase<i miml that dissertation by 
the Judge and not have a tendency to criticize the courts? 

Mr. Markham. I do not know; I could not answer that question. 

Commissioner Gahretson. I would like to have ligurcs on the subject, but I 
suppose you can not refer me to any? 

Mr. Markham. No. , 

Commis.sioner Gabbet'iIon. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Afshton would like to a.sk a question. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just a question, Mr. Markham. I understood In 
your written stateniont that there were nine organizations In tills federation 
of crafts, nine different craft.s, and that with seven of those a-afts you had 
what w'ere known as agreements or schedules or contracts? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. How were those contracts made with those different 
crafts? 

Mr. Mabkham. They were made in the usual manner tliat obtains in making 
labor contracts; meetings were held between the officers of the company and 
the officers of the organization and the ordinary form of contract worked out 
and entered Into. I have, for jexample, hef-e, an agreement with the machin¬ 
ists, a contract that was made on October 8, 1909. There was present at that 
meeting Mr. Rhoderick, Mr. Malloy, Mr. Rodgers, and other.s. Mr. Rhoderick 
was chairman, and these other meHj,from Burnside, Clinton, Alton, McOomb. 
Water Valley, Waterloo, and so on. All points on the road were represented. 

Commissioner Aishton. Representatives of the workmen, who entereil Into 
that contract representing the entire crafts on yeur .system? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; as I understand It, there was. 

Commissioner Aishton. And those delegates that attended that meeting or 
convention at which this agreement was enter,e<l Into were elected by the men 
of the different crafts on the railroad? *■ 

Mr. Mabkham. That Is my understanding. 

Commissioner Aishton. To represent them at this meeting? > 

Mr. Mabkham. Representatives of the men from the different shops at the 
different points on the line. 

Commlsslonr O’Oonniux. Does that contract contain the signatures of the 
delegates for the men? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. 
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Commissioner Aishton. And tliat contract contains wliat you have stated the 
80-day clause? 

Mr. Maekham. Yes; the 30-day clause I read Into the record a short time 

•so- 

Commissioner AishtoSI. You had similar contracts with the seven dltferent 
crafts, seven of the nine crafts that made this other request on you? 

Mr. Maekham. Similar contracts to those that were reached and arrived at 
in the same way. 

Commissioner Aishton. How do you estimate the value of such a contract, 
Mr. Markham? Is It covered by a bond or by any fluanclal obligation If It Is 
broken, or is It as a matter of good faith as between the two contracting nar- 
tles? 

.Mr. Maekham. You eliminate the element of good faith and there Is nothing 
left to It. 

Connnissioner Aishton. Good faith in making that contract is the entire 
value of that contract to a transportation company? 

Mr. Maekham. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Aishton. And Is the only thing that insures a continuation of 
service for the 30 days? 

Mr. Maekham. That Is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Markham, you said, I think. In your oral testi¬ 
mony, or read out of some document, that In the 12 months previou.s to the 
calling of this strike there was an advance in compensation given the men in 
the mechanical department of your road amounting to .11428,188? 

Mr. Markham. I read that; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was that advance in i-ompensatlon made as a result 
of the negotiations between these committees representing the men and these 
organizations? 

Mr. Maekham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And your company? 

Mr. Maekham. And under contract similar to this. There was an advance 
made, I think, through that same perioil to the machinists’ wages contract still 
In force to that effect. 

Commissioner Aishton. And the committee’s request made by this federation 
of nine crafts was a different per.souality, that is, dilTerent persons than the 
jieople that executed these contracts with you? 

Mr. Markham. Entirely different: the otficers went" different. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all, fir. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Ballard. Just one question. Your road has agreements, en¬ 
ters into agreements and contracts with the four orders known us the railroad 
orders; that is, the conductors and engineers and firemen and brakemen? 

Mr. Maekham. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. And those men. as I iindcrstaiid it, do work for the 
railroads and for the railroads only? ‘ 

Mr. Maekham. Yes. , 

Commissioner Ballard. And any negotiations you make with those repre¬ 
sentatives of those orders are made purely from the railroad standpoint? 

Mr. Maekham. Absolutely. ■ 

Commissioner Ballard. Now, these other clatts that you spoke of, for In¬ 
stance, take the machinists, the machinists which work for your railroad might 
not have the power of controlling the machinists’ organizations of the country, 
and therefore the machinists organlzatloAs of the country might force the rail¬ 
road* machinists to demands which would not be proper for a railroad, but 
might be prevailifig In an Industry; that Is one reason that could be given? 

Mr. Maekham. Yes. To make that a little plainer, what we object to Is get¬ 
ting mlxeil up in quarrels with those outside of the railroad service because 
there was a strike In a machine shop somewhere else. For Instance, I use the 
illustration of the Kioldwln Locdmotlve Works. That Is one thing. If there is 
a strike In the Baldwin Locomotive Works we do not want to be prevented 
from e^^grclsing the right or privilege of buying engines from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and, after buying them, having the machinists In our em¬ 
ploy say there is a strike In the Baldwin shops and they shall not work on 
these locomotives. It Is through this larger organization, more powerful or¬ 
ganization that I speak of, that It would come about under that System B’edera- 
tion being In a position to exercise that power. 
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Commissioner Ballard. Then .vou feel fhese vnrioiis unions should have so- 
called railroad unions separate from others .so that the railroads would treat 
with those probably without serious difflculty? 

Mr. Markham. We do that. We have done that for years. We have op 
trouble In dealing with them. 

Commissioner Ballard. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you advise—excuse me—would you advise the 
railroad corporations of this country to disintegrate the large organizations 
that they have been brought Into and resolve back Into the small organizations 
that existed originally? 

Mr. Markham. No; it would not he an economical proposition to do It. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why do you feel that the workmen ought to do that? 

Mr. Markham. Because, through organization of the railroad employees, the 
railroads of the country serve the people of the country, the commerce of the 
country, more economically and more efficlontly. 

Commissioner Lennon. Isn’t it true that the labor organizations where they 
work together more efficiently serve the inteia'sts of labor and consenuently the 
Interests of the country? 

Mr. Markham. I am not sure of that; no. I am not sure that the Interests 
are concurrent in a case of that kind. I’.ut what we are nfi aiii of Is the unwise 
exercise of power that it would give to such an organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have heard .several times some very commendatory 
statements regarding Brother (Jarretson’s organization and some others; have 
you found that the dependability of the men of those organizations is gi'eater 
than among the machinists, the lilacksmiths, or boiler makers, or shop organi¬ 
zations? 

Mr. Markham. Well, we had in this strike of ours, we had the.se organiza¬ 
tions go out In defiance of the orders of their grand officers. They went out 
before the strike was authorized or called, and they refu.sed to go hack when 
their grand officers tried to get them to go hai'k. I liave never known of a case 
of that kind on the other shle, that they did not discipline their men, and disci¬ 
pline them severely for doing it. And I have known of some cases—I do not 
know of any of these men that have been dlsclplinefi for what they did to ns. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it not true that there has been a policy of the 
railroad corporations toward the brotherhood or that at least permitted a more 
thorough organization aniong them than has been the ca.se with the shop organi¬ 
zation, more easily? - 

Mr. Markham. Wc have never deitied the tight on the Illinois Central, so 
far its my knowledge goes, to anyone, to the shopmen to organize. We have 
never refused to treat with Ihem in precisely th(> same manner we treat with 
the other organizntion.s. I hold no hri<'f for the other railroads of the country, 
and I can not .speak for them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you in your past experience, Mr. Markham, with 
the agreements wltlj'thes(> other organizations, leaving otit for the present the 
brotherhoods—have you found them more loyal to their agreements- 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). To each other, you,mean? 

CommLssioner Lennon. Like the machinists, the boiler makers, or other or¬ 
ganizations? 

Mr. Markhaai. No. That is what led to Hiis strike. 

Commissioner Lennon. No; prior to this strike, in the years gone by. prior 
to the strike. * 

, Mr. Markham. My experience goes back a good many years to tlie time when 
I was on the Southern I’acitic, and fticre was a lot of trouble with thest^ other 
organizations, with incipient strikes. If I recall, we had Ilu^men oti a strike at 
a certain point Itecause the pay car was 12 hours Jate. They are not as respon¬ 
sible organizations ns the otlier.s, and yet. notwithstanding that, the railroads 
have dealt with them along the same lines. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are they leas responsible becaus<> of not being of as 
good character, or Is it becanse of the fact that their eavironments are such 
that complete organization Is more difficult? 

Mr. Markham. It Is not a question of completeness of the organizatipu. They 
have had that. 

Comml.ssloner Lennon. They have? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; quite as complete, according to my Information, ns any 
of the trainmen or enginemen's organizations. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is there anything else you care to submit that has not 
been covered by the questions? If so, you may do It now. 

Mr. Markham. You asked me for certain information before I left 
^Chairman Wai,sh. Yes. 

Mr. Markham. And I hive prepared during the noon hour a little memoranda 
cwerlng those points. 

You asked about the agencies through which wo obtalneil our men. We 
obtain practically all of our new force through the Pinkerton National Detec¬ 
tive Agency, Waddell & Mahon Corporation, Thiel Detective Service—very few 
men from the last, the first three—Furlong Secret Service Co., Mooney & 
Boland Agency, National Secret Service, Model I.ahor A'gency, Michael I.abor 
Agency. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Those were agencies you secured your guards 
from? 

Mr. Markham. No ; the agcncle.s wo secured our men from. 

Commissioner Garbetson. You mean your- 

Mr. Markham (Interrupting). To work in the shop. 

Comndssloner Garbetson. Workmen? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garrbtson. Those are all detective agencies. 

Mr. MARKitAM. I know they are, but they are men wlio engage in gathering 
up men and that sort. They did not get all of them, but during the first of the 
trouble we rcceive<l quite a number of men through those agencle.s. 

You fisked me about the reply to a letter addresse<l to Mr. Foley under date 
of Juno 20, 1911, from the office of the federation. 1 can not find there is any 
reply that was made to that letter. 

You a.sked me to furnish a letter, dated July 12, from the fetleratlon organiza¬ 
tion. We have made careful search of our files and do not find any such letter 
was received from the federation. 

Then you asked again for copies of letters in which the company insisted on 
being given 30 days’ notice. The letter was addressed to Mr. Buekalew (?) on 
August 9 by our assistant general manager. Mr. Foley, and referring to a cir¬ 
cular which is attached, the circular which I read here to-day. 

You asked me then to search my files for copies of coiT(>spondence with Mr. 
Kruttschnitt. I do not find anything either before or after the strike dealing 
with the iiolicy of preventing the strike on our respectivie lines. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Does that document indicate the agencies which 
you mentioned, and also give the number of men each of those furnished? 

Mr. Markham. No ; I can’t give you that. I don’t know. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEi.r,. Does the Pinkerton Agency furnish men who are to 
work as mechanics in the shop? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. Tliey open offices at various places and put notices 
in the newspapers calling for men, fia’ machinists and boiler makers, or what¬ 
ever class of men they want, and we had our representa'iives at the different 
points examine the men and see that tliey were obtained and tlien they were 
forwarded in hatches of 10 or more to points where tliey were needed. 

Commissioner ti’CoNNELT.. I think in your document you read into the 
record you said there was something like 9,000 employees that went on strike? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you .give us any idea as to the number of 
workmen you employ during the time of the strike? 

Mr. Markham. Oh, no. They were ceming and going all the time. We 
find, of course, great difficulty in getting the right men, the right kind of 
men, getting men that would stay. At some of the places conditions were not 
very encouraging. There wa.j a good deal of violence or threatened violence, 
and it was very difficult to keep men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could yon furnish us with a statement, to come 
later, showing the ipiniber of workmen in the macliinists, take that, for in¬ 
stance, that had been employed during the time of the strike? 

Mr. Markham. That we employed after the strike was called? 

Commissioner O’Connell. After the strike occun'ed to take the place of the 
strikers and to keep up your force since that time. 

Mr. Markham. Well, you have some Idea, Mr. O’Connell, of the way the force 
changes. I suppose that in the shop very few railroads have at the end of the 
year more than 70 or 75 per cent of the men in their employ that they had at 
the first of the year. This class of employment changes right along. It would 
be quite a task to show all the men that came into the employ and left during 
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that time. It may be of Information to say that we have to-day within a 
matter of two or three hundred of tlie same number of employees we had 
four years ago when the strike was culled. 

Commissioner O Con.nell. Suppose during the year 1914 you liad employed 
In your shops, you had given employment say to 25,000 workmen, had that 
many different names on your roll? 

Mr. Mabkham. It might have been, probably would have been. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i.. Or 50,000? 

Mr. Mabkham. No; I would not go as high ns that, but even 25,000 would 
be the wildest kind of a guess, because I have no idea whether that is correct 
or not. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connell. We have had some information heretofore on the 
liei-inanency of employment, the Isolation of employment; wliat is the number 
of men that keep coming and going to keep the positions filled? 

Mr. Mabkham. We hud more or less difficulty, Mr. O'Connell, in getting 
competent men, and you see in losing the services on a railroad as old as the 
Illinois Central of all of Its mechanical force, or practically all at one time, very 
few of them returning to the service. It would take a good long time to pick 
up competent men, and the process of wceiling out was a long one, a slow one. 
But we have to-day, I am happy to say, that we Imve a good lot of men, and 
we are turning out good work, and we are employing as many men in tlie 
shops to-day as we were when the strike was called four years ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your production ns great now with tin? same 
number of men as It was prior? 

Mr. Makktiam. I think so; yes, sir. I think our efficiency is quite as good 
ti>-day as it was then. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At any greater cost or any leaser cost? 

Mr. Mabkham. I sometimes think a little less cost, things are a little lot 
different, have a little better control of the situation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have creatal a better efficiency, you think? 

Mr. Mabkham. I think so. Our men tell me so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there still nmch employment of men going on 
and quitting of men? 

Mr. Mabkham. No; we have a very good ciass of men, men that have been 
with us a good long time now. Of course, changes in the force occur now 
and then as before the strike occurred. 

Commissioner O’CoNNmL. The strike has been going on now for how long? 

Mr. Mabkham. Nearly four years. " 

C.’ommissioner O’C/ONNEI.l. Four years? 

Mr. Mabkham. It will be four years on Septeml>er 30. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You could not, offhand, estimate the number of 
people that have been employed in tl>e shops in that time? 

Mr. Mabkham. No; I could not. 

Commissioner O’CoRnell. Would it be, a very laborious task to get from the 
lecords an estimate of the nnml)er of employees? 

Mr. MabkBam. Well, no; we can go over the simp pay rolls. It would be 
quite a task; it would take some time to do it, but it is just a matter of clerical 
labor. If the Information is desired by the commi.ssion we will be glad to fur¬ 
nish It. . 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. Well, gou will let us have that? 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 1.) 

Chairman Walsh. All of these masters called for, I will' say, that require 
preparation that you could not bring now, if yon will please prepare them, yon 
will be called upon later by the secretary, because they keep a memorandum of 
what we request. • 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes; I understand that. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I would like to ask do you have a permanent con¬ 
tract with the Pinkerton Co. for gathering these employees? 

Mr. Mabkham. Probably a letter exchange. * 

Chairman Walsh. Amt also with the Waddell & Mahon Corporation? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes; I have no reason to understand they were hAidied in 
any different way. I presume they were all handled the same way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I understand Mr. Park, on account of his engage¬ 
ments, can not appear before this corambssion. 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes; Mr. Park is on this arbitration here. 

88819°—S. Doc. 416,64-1—vol 10-45 
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Chairman Wamh. Now, who could appear here most conveniently to your 
company with those contracts or with the correspondence that constituted the 
contracts? 

Mr. Mabkham. Why, we would be glad to file copies of the letters or con¬ 
tracts with you, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The reason I asked particularly If some one could bring 
them, some one in authority of whom we might ask some questions concerning 
them- 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I might say that the commission is making a special In- 
vo.stlgation of that .sniiject, or has been, through experts- 

Mr. Mabkham (interrupting). Yes. 

Clialrman Walsh (continuing). And we would like to malce whatever addi¬ 
tional investigation of tlmt we can. 

Mr. Markham. I shall be glad to- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Could Mr, Foley come? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes; Mr. Foley could do it. if tlie connnisslou desires liim to 
apiwar. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and ln’lng those contracts witli idni. 

Mr. Mabkham. Ye.s. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, In tlie alisence of Mr. Park, I have Iieen handed some 
questions to ask you. 

Was there complaint made on tlie part of tiie simp employee.^ against the in¬ 
troduction of tlie so-called scientific management sclieine, including piecework, 
tlie bonus system, and so forlliV 

Mr. Markham. Why, we never liad any such plan on tlie Illinois Central 
Railroad; never had any such .scheme, 

Chairnian Walsh. Tliere was no such tiling? 

Mr. Markham. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a complaint on tlie part of the employee.s—a 
general ci.niplaint—as to tlie organization and nmnagemont of the hospital 
association? 

Mr. Mabkham There was some coniplaint on tln’ part of tlie shopmen; yes. 

Chairnian Walsh. I will go tlirongli tliese ipiestions lust as they have been 
suhmltted to me; tliey being suliniitted liy tlie otlier side- 

Mr. Markham. Yes, Let me say, however, as regards tiie hospital as.socia- 
tion that the shopmen’s organization was tlic only oneTon the railroad that took 
organization oilicial notice of tlie orgitnlzation of the hospital department or 
ob.1(‘cted to it in any way. 

Chairman Walsh. The first question is, Wliat suggested the organization of 
the hospital association on the, Illinois (ientral Itaiiroad? 

Mr. Markham. A desire to serve the eniiiloyees of the railroad. 

Chairman Wat.sh. What suggested tlie organization of the hospital organiza¬ 
tion on the Ilarriman linos? n 

Mr. Mabkham. Tlie Harrinian lines liad tlie ho.spital association when I 
began to work for them in 1881. T'liat is about 34 years ago, and my mind 
does not go bai'k- 

Chairman Wal.sh (interruptiii)'). M as Hie plan of the organization of the 
hospital organization taken up—on tlie presqnt line of maijagement, I think 
iliat means—by conference of the (different railroads and made a matter of 
general railroad jiolicy? 

Mr. Markham. No. „ 

Chairman Wal.sh. When was the hospital association organized, and what 
methods were usqd, if any, tiv Induce the men to join? 

Mr. MARKHASf. It was organized in .Inly, 1911. Certain men were—I think 
circulars were sent to the men outlining the basis of the organization, and they 
were—addresses were made to them at certain points—certain gatherings, and 
opportunities given them to lisV.in to reasons In support of the organization. 

Chairnian Wals/i. Is It nol a fact that the application blanlis for employ¬ 
ment require the applicant to agree to pay a certain monthly rale to the associa¬ 
tion asv condition precedent to getting a position? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes; 50 cents a month is the charge, by the way. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the amount of the payment uniform, or determineil by 
the hazard of the occupation, or salary of the employee? 

Mr. Markham. It Is uniform. 

Chairman Walsh. And the scale Is just—what is the monthly charge—50 
cents to all? 
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Mr. Mabkham. Fifty cents to all. 

Chairman Walsh. To all crafts? 

Mr. Mabkhau. Yes. 

Cliainnan Walsh. How much money does your company collect monthly 
. from the men for the hospital a.ssoclatlon7 

Mr. Mabkham. About *25,00(1—$25,000, or $26,000, or .$27,000, aependins on 
(he number of men in the employ of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. How Is the money collected? 

Mr. Mabkham. Detlucted from the pay roll, 50 cents from each person 

Chairman Walsh. How is the a.s.sociatlon managed? 

Mr. Markham. Managed by the chief surgeon under an organization made 
up of the managing ollicers of tlie railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the employees permitted to have a voice in the 
management of the association and the di.sposition of its fund.s? 

Mr. Mabkh.vm. TIk; employees have no—do not participate In tlie manage¬ 
ment of the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Have not the employees repeatedly retjuested that the fund 
be limuaged by a board of dire<doi-s, and that employees l)e given rerae.st'nta- 
tioii on the board of directors? 

Mr. Mabkham. They have not. It has been our purpo.se to so handle the 
affairs of the organization that there would be no reason for their wanting to 
make a change, and I think up to the present time we have been very happy in 
succeeding in that regard. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there ever been any accounting given to the em¬ 
ployees of the hospital association fund? 

Mr. Mabkham. The account is open to their representatives at any time they 
want to know about it. The funds of the hospital department are kept In a 
separate bank, and the facilities for taking care of the employees are added to 
just as fast as the accretion of the funds of the association will permit. We 
have in South Chicago, at Fifty-seventh Street, a hospital now in course of 
construction, costing three or four hundred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the fact in regard to providing facilities and 
services for passengers injured who have not contributed to the fund? 

Mr. Markham. If it is for tlie railroad, tlie railroail pays for the services. 
The railroad contributes to the fund the proportion used either for passengers 
or trespassers or any employee for whom it Is responsible. 

Chairman Walsh. Hive tlie emjiloyees any voice in the selection of the 
physicians and surgeons emiiloytal aiid'pald out of the fund? 

Mr. Mabkham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that physicians and surgeons employed and 
paid out of the fund are selected liy the oilicials of the company ami owe their 
loyalt.v to them and. as a coiiseipieiice, are a witness for the company and 
against the men who pay them and who are injured employees making claims 
for damages for per;ional injuries, which are alleged to he the result of the 
negligence of the company? 

Mr. Mabkham. The purpose of that question is te discredit the organization. 
I understand those are suhmitted- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes; these are submitted questions. 

Mr. Markham. For the purpose of discrediting the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Uegardloss of tlie motive for asking the question, as to 
the iiractice, what is the fact- * 

Mr. Mabkham (interrupting). It is not true. 

Chairman Walsh. As to real estifte iinrcliased out of the contributions of 
the employees, in whose name is the title placeil? * 

Mr. Mabkham. Will .vou ask that question agajn, please.*Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. In the purchase of real estate, how Is the title taken— 
the purchase of real estate out of this fund? 

Mr. Markham. Real estate purchased in Chicago was taken in the name of 
Mr. Park and myself, as trustees for the emiiloyees for the*hospitnl department. 

Commissioner O’Connell. .lust to keep the record straight. Mr. Markham, 
you say this hospital that is being built will cost three or four humired thou¬ 
sand dollars? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where does that money come from? 

Mr. Markham. From this fund belonging to the emplovees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Out of the funds of the employees? 
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Mr. Mabkh’am. Oh, yes; and the company contributes Its share In the fund. 

Chairman Walsh. I.s It a fact that in Paducah, Ky,, the property of the hos- 
]>ltal ns.sociation was by the Illinois Central ofBctals In charge turned over to 
that company? 

Mr. Mabkham. No; It was turned over to the hospital department. The 
Illinois Central owns the land on which the building is located. Just the build¬ 
ing and It)^ appurtenances were turne<l over to the Illinois Central Hospital 
Association by the employees of that section of the line who were the formers 
of the old organization and under conditions that were entirely friendly, and 
all of that, and at less cost than under the old organization. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Was that the old Chesapeake & Ohio Southwestern 
system? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How was the title to that property held before it was 
transferred ? 

Mr. Mabkham. Well, the real estate is owned hy the railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. It was—the title was In the Illinois Ontral Railroad? 

Mr. Mabkham. Well, or the old Chesapeake & Ohio; I don’t know Just how 
tile title was; but the railroad owns it at least. 

Chairman Walsh. And the title Is In whom now? 

Mr. Markham. The title of tlie hand still sta.vs wliere it was; it lias not 
lieen changed. 

Chairman Walsh. And what was tlie value of tlie improvements uiion tlie 
land? 

Mr. Mabkham. Now, one moment there—tlie title now, as I recall, remains 
in tlie railroad company, and tlie liospital department, 1 (liink, imys 4 per cent 
on the agreed value for Its use. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. What was the value of the linprovemenl? 

Mr. Mabkham. I don’t remember. 

(diairinan Walsh. Approximately? 

Mr. Markham. I haven’t the slightest idea; I-can not tell yoti. 

(’hairniati Wai.sh. Is it not a fact tlmt physical examinations by the doctors 
appointed by the company and paid for out of the contributions by tlie eni- 
jiloyees would afford a moans of getting rid of employees who were active in 
labor unions? 

Mr. Mabkham. I don’t think so. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is It not a fact that the pliyslciails and surgeons are called 
to testify In behalf of the company In personal injury cases and are paid liy tlie 
company out of tlie hosiiital fund? 

Mr. Mabkham. I don’t think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the reports made by the examination of physieians 
and surgeons employed In the liospital association accessible to other em¬ 
ployers? 

Mr. Mabkham. How is that, again? 

Chairman Walsh. I would take that to mean, are the reports ns to tlie 
physical condition of persons who have been in the hospital oikmi to other em¬ 
ployers? For Instance, yon have a physical record of an individual in your 
hospital. If you wei-e calle<l upon by another employer for that, would you 
furnish it to him or give him access to it? 

Mr. Mabkham. I think that woiihj involve a question of medical ethics. I 
would not think anything of that kind would be done. 

Chairman W.m-SH. So far as you know, is there any practice concerning that? 

Mr. Mabkham. I know of none, and do not lielieve any such exists. 

Chairman WMjni. What method is usetl by the company to determine tlie 
competency of physicians nml surgeons selected for the hospital association? 

Mr. Mabkham. Our chief .surgeon would have to answer for that, sir; I could 
not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t ,l>now ns to that? 

Mr. Mabkham. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not a fact that the physicians and surgeons used by 
the ralK.'uy company are paid a small .sum of money yearly to make them em¬ 
ployees, anil that their real compensation is free transportation? 

Mr. Mabkham. I would not say that. There Is a good deal of prestige con- 
nectetl with being on the roll of a railway company as Its surgeiin and pliyslclan. 
The transportation may be regarded as of some value, but I think the <|uestlon 
of prestige is more Important than anything. 
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Ohairnian Wai.sh. Is tills frac transportation so paid charfted against tlio 
ho.spitnl fund? 

Mr. M.iKKH.vsi. It Is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It not a fart that the conipan.v has a Used schedule for 
operative work done b.v surgeons, and do you believe this might not be an In¬ 
ducement to impose unnecessary operations upon patients by a surgeon wlio is 
not conscientious? 

Mr. Makkham. That Is a matter of medical detail with which I am not fa¬ 
miliar. I could not answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not a fact tliat in the ho.spital service young and 
Inexperienced medical men are employed, who secure their experience in the 
profession at the expense of sick and injured employees? 

Mr. Markham. .lust a moment, Mr. Chairman. I had a memorandum here 
that might be of interest on that. There is on our ho.spital staff here in Chicago, 
Dr. .John B. Murphy, professor of surgery and head of the surgical department 
of Northwestern University Medical School, and cliief of surgical staff of Mercy 
Hospital, Chicago; Dr. Arthur R. Edwards, dean of the faculty and professor 
of medicine of Northwestern University Medical Sidiool; Dr. C. L. Mix, swre- 
tnry to the faculty and professor of nervous diseases of the Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity Medical School; Dr. L. W. Bremernian, professor of urinary disease of 
tile medical department of the University of Iowa; Dr. R. G. Harris, consulting 
dermatologist. Cook County Hospital; Dr. R. J. Tivnen, associate professor of 
optomology. Northwestern Universit.v Medical .School, and Iiead of the eye de¬ 
partment of Mercy Hospital, Chicago. 

I don’t think anyone would coll those gentlemen young or Inexperienced men, 
and yet the man who pays his 50 cents a month has, if it is necessary—or is in a 
ptjsltion to get the advantage of an operation performed, for instance, by Dr. 
.lolm B. Murphy. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you file witli us that history of the sti ike that 
you have in book form ; 

Mr. Markham. Yes; here it is. 

(The pamphlet referred to. entitled “ The facts about the shopmen's strike.” 
was submitted in printed form.) 

Chairman Walst;. That is all. Thank you. Mr, Markham. You will he 
permanently excused. 

Mr. Markham. Thanf you, genthunen. 

Chairman AYalsii. Mr. Wharton. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, A. 0. WHARTON, 

Chairman W.vlsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Wharton. A. O. Wharton. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, Mr. Wliarton? 

-Ml'. Wharton. At the present time I am presi<lent of the railway employees’ 
department of the American Eederation of I.nl)or. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your place of residence? 

Mr. Wharton. St. Louis, Mo. 

Chairman Walsh. I take it yon w<'re en^raged, Ixdoro you were in Unit work. 
In some craft? • 

Mr. Wharton. Yes, sir. ' • 

(lhairman Walsh. What is your trade? 

Mr. Wharton. Machinist. » 

Chairman Walsh. How long did .von work at your business? • 

Mr. AVhahton. I entered the service of the Santa Ee RaRroad as aiiprinitice 
in 1887. » 

Cliairman Walsh. .lust sketch briefly and concisely, please, your own activi¬ 
ties down to the present time, both in private employment and in railroad 
employment and as a member of a labor organisation. , 

Mr. Wharton. Well, in addition to making that statement, I would like to 
state that I have prepared some information which I would like to read later. 
Chairman Walsh. Yes. ' 

Air. Wh.arton. I served an apprenticeship of four .vears as apprentice to the 
machinist’s trade, and tlien was engugeil or employed as a Journeyman machinist 
on various railroads throughout the country up until aliout 1901, when I be¬ 
came an ofBcer of the International Association of Machinists, and since that 
time, and up until 1912. I was in the employ of the International .Vssocla- 
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tlon of Mnchinists, principally engngwl organizing locals of that organization 
and negotiating agreements between railway companies and employees on the 
various systems of this country. 

Chairman Waish. Will you please repeat the name of your organization? 

Mr. Whabton. This organization I now represent? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Whabton. Railway employees’ department of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would describe wliat that is, its connection with 
an.v local body, as well as its connection with the American Federation of Labor, 
Have you a statement which covers a large number of tlK'se matters? 

Mr. Whabton. I have. 

Clmlrman WALsir. Would you prefer to submit that statement as Mr. Mark¬ 
ham submitted a statement, hrst? 

Mr. Whabton. I would; and then to answer any questions you desire to ask 
aftenvard.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. You may proceed, Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Whabton (I'eadlng) : •' 1 liave followed railroad work almost exclusively 
since entering the shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe R. R., Topeka, 
Kan.s., in 1887 ns an apprentice to the nmchlnist’s trade. 

“ Beginning with the Knights of Labor and referring to the organization of 
the macldnist.s, boiler makers, hlacksinitlis, ciirmen, and other craft organiza¬ 
tions that again came into existence as a result of the failure of the Knights 
of ladair, tli(> organization of a system federation, composed of machinists, 
boiler makers, and blacksmiths on the Santa Fc and Union Pacific Railroads in 
1892, the strikes on both these roads in May of 1893, tlieir successful termina¬ 
tion, the appearance and demise of the American Railway Union in 1893 and 
1894, the rapid growtii of the craft org.aidzatlons thereafter, the appearanw of 
the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees in 1900, its demise in 1903 or 
1904; the organization of the railway employees department of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1908 and its reorganization in 1912, together with the 
fact that I have had some W years’ experience In negotiating agreements be¬ 
tween various railroads and the men employed by them in the mechanical de¬ 
partments, in my opinion, qualifies me to speak with some degree of authority 
with resjtect to the causes leading up to the orgtinization of the System Fed¬ 
eration plan of concerted action. 

“ The very nature of the railroad Industry, the orgarilzatlon and system of 
supervision nece.ssary to its succe.ssful o[)cration, and the absolute helplessness 
of the individual are three of the principal reasons. 

“ The mileage of a railroad is dividetl up into divisions. At each division 
point a force of emi)loyees is maintained, the number and qualifications of tlio 
employees being governed by the nature of the service required. Each division 
has its corps of ofiicials and is generally under the direct supervision of a 
division sui)erinten<ient or a division master rneclianic, or both, who are in turn 
subordinate to a district or general superintendent or master mechanic, and so 
on up to the general managf,r, vice president, president, chairman of the hoard 
of directors, and the board of directors Jointly. 

“ In the locomotive and car shops there are numerous subordinate foremen, 
designated as straw, scratch, pit, on gang foremen, leadmen, machine foremen, 
roundhouse foremen, car foremen, generid and division fon'inen, who have 
direct supervision over tla; men and wairk they perform. 

“An order l.ssued by a general manager or other general olficer of the com- 
|)an.v is in turn communicated to eacli snlkirdinate official until it is delivered 
to the' man or men who actually execute it. A general order may thus be put 
Into full effect and force over an entire system, and. according to its clmracter, 
affect one division point or alt division points or an individual employee, or all 
the employees. 

“ Wheu the present craft organizations were inaugurattsl the men wore sub¬ 
jected to all kinds of .'ntimidatlonf coercion, and discrimination, tlie more active 
ones often being dismlssetl from the service. Tills opposition on the part of tlie 
railway qfflclals was quite general. Becau.se of these conditions strikes fre¬ 
quently occurred, first In one craft, then another, and in the beginning only one 
shop or division point would lie Involveil. A strike of tills kind generally re- 
hulteil ill the closing of the shop affected and the transferring of the work to 
the ne.xt division or shop, and these men consciously or unconscloiisly were 
used to defeat their fellow workers. 

“ To overcome this, and following the example sot liy tlie railroad officials, 
each craft inaugurated a system of district organization. Each district was 
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delegated the authority to organize and conduct the hu-slness of all the inenibers 
of their respective crafts on the entire system, subordinate to their resp(!ctive 
grand lodge.s. As a result of this change in policy, and despite the opposition of 
the railroad officials, the men were eventually successful In securing system 
agreements with many of the railroads. 

“ llurlng this period it developed that the officials in negotiating agreements, 
and dealing with but one organization at a time, would play one organization 
against the other. Kach organization in turn would be confronted wltii this 
fact, all of which worked to the disadvantage of the men as a whole, and this 
system was e.xtendetl to a point where the officials would attempt to force the 
men on one road to accei)t conditions that prevailed on another, always with 
the object in view of compelling the men to accept as a standard the poorest 
conditions in that territory. 

“ Due to this fact and l)ecause of a general belief that the railroads had 
formed some kind of an association having for Its object the dealing with ques¬ 
tions alTecting tlie employees, wo attribute the rapid development of the Ameri¬ 
can Railway Union, culminating In the abortive strike of 1894, which, together 
with the great industrial depression that prevailed during 1894, 1895, and 1896, 
so affected the organizations that tliey remained comparatively inactive for a 
|)eriod of several years. During this period of trade-union inactivity the rail¬ 
roads had taken advantage of the conditions and quite generally introduce<l 
what is termed the “personal record system.” This rule required the appli¬ 
cants for positions to give a brief history of their lives, and as a condition of 
employment tliey were compelled to furnish reference satisfactory to the em- 
Iiloyer for a period of at least five years immediately preceding the date of filing 
the application. This resulted in establishing what we term an absolute and posi¬ 
tive black list and jiiaced the man who was out of a job at the mercy of the em¬ 
ployer. In addition to this a number of the railroads introduceil what is termed 
a “ physical examination ” test for shopmen. This rule is subject to the same 
aliuses as a black list, as the company selects the examining physician and his 
decision is final, although the applicant. If accepted. Is compelled to pay from 
one to two dollars ns an examination fee. Many men have been rejected and 
were examined by other physicians and pronounced physically fit to enter the 
United States Army or Navy. Piecework and bonus .systems and other so-called 
elticiency methods, together with the establishment of an age limit ranging from 
35 to 45 years, after which age no man woubl be employed, were put Into effect 
by a number of railroads and were attempted by a ntimber of others. 

“A peculiar thing In connection wWh practically all of the so-called efficiency 
methods Is the acknowledged fact that the mainspring of the whole Institution 
and the one thing absolutely essential to its succe.ss, ‘tlie liuman being develoi)ed 
to the highest point of elficiency,’ is not taken into consideration, neither la he 
protected or provided for in any respect. No human being capable of self- 
support should he cast upon the itidustrial .scrap heap, and no system that 
preilicates such a condition shotdd bo tolerated. 

“ Beginning with 1900 and u)) to the close of 1907 the various craft organiza¬ 
tions began to renew tlieir activity. They becamp Involved in a strike on the 
Union Pacific Railroad against the Introduction of piecework, all shop crafts 
participated, and after a strike lasting about one year a settlement was reached. 
Piecework was not estahlislied. Following this strike the machinists on the 
Santa Fe became Involved in* a strike, due to the refusal of this company to 
enter into an agreement. Later the Boiler makers and then the blacksmiths 
also became involve<l. After a four years’ struggle this strike was declared off. 

“These strikes and the Increasl'iig cost of negotiating the respective craft 
agreements annually, this Item alone running into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and the fact that the railroads had ^derated a^id were playing one 
craft against the other, also using competing lines ns a basis of .settlement-and 
the abrogatiton of the craft agi’eements early In 1908 by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad, bringing on a strike of all trades. The notice of a raluctlon in 
wages served on all employees of the Southern Railroad sind allied lines, which 
was prevented by the united action of both the shop and transportation 
organizations; the strike of all shop employees on the Canadian pacific sys¬ 
tem about the same time, which was also settled In a manner satisfactory to 
the men; the attempt to Introduce piecework on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford in .Tanuary, 1908, which was prevented by all shop crafts federating 
and protesting; the abrogation of all craft agreements on the Iowa Central In 
February, 1908; the successful termination of this strike and recognition of 
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the federation organized ns a result of the company’s action; and the abroga¬ 
tion of all craft agreements on tlie Wubasli in 1907, resulting In the formation 
of a federation at a later date and the signing of a federatetl agreement, brouglit 
about agitation that lead to the introduction of a resolution In the A, P. of U 
convention, held in Denver, Colo., November, 1908, the purpose of which was 
to organize the railway employees’ department. This resolution was adopleil 
unanimou.sly, and tlie department was chartered February 19, 1909. The strike 
on the Denver & Rio Grande terminated in Marcli, 1909, the settlement being 
favorable to the men, a federation being organized in th»! meantime. 

“ In 1907 the craft organizations on the Missouri I’aclflc and St. I,ouIs, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway became involved in strides in the following 
order: Blacksmiths, boiler makers, and sheet-metal workers. In each of Ihese 
cases the strike resulted because the company bad played one organization 
against the otlier, a settlement having first been made with the macldnists in 
February of 1907, none of the organizations following being given tlie same 
consideration. 

“ In 1908 this company made an effort to get tlie Brotlierbood of Railway Car 
Men to accept piecework; the men refnseil. Later the company abrogatiMl ilieir 
agreement with this organization, and after a strike of some seven montlis 
succeeded in introducing tlie piecework system in the car department. 

“No further trouble occurred unlll May 2, 1910, wben Ibis company <lc- 
clinetl to renew the agreement with the machinists and grant the same conces¬ 
sions that had been concedeil to the machinists on some 17 otlier roads in the 
Southwest. This company attempted to force the Missouri Pacific machinists 
to accept a set of rules that had been accepted by the committee on the Mis¬ 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad. This the men declined, and a strike of the 
machinists, apprentices, and helpers took effect May 2, 1910. In the meantime 
the company signed agreements with the boiler makers, blacksmiths, and 
sheet-metal workers. By October 21 conditions had reached a point that re¬ 
sulted in these three crafts striking in support of the machinists. Numerous 
conferences had been held between the olticials of the company anil the general 
officers of these organizations, including the machinists, all to no avail, the 
company maintaining their original position; i. e., that the machinists on the 
Missouri Pacific must acceiit the agreement signed up by the machinists on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, notwithstanding the fact that this 
would mean a distinct loss of conditions enjoyed by the Mis.sourl Pacific men 
for many years. This strike terminated on Dwemben)21, 1910, the Joint oi- 
federated committee being recognized and the machinists securing the same 
increase per hour as tliat grantcsl the other crafts and the restoration of Ihidr 
former agreement, to,gether with a number of additional concessions. The out¬ 
come of this strike gave added impetus to the federated movement. 

“As an evidence of the growth and development of the American Railway 
Association, we refer you to the Official Railway Guide, quarterly supplement, 
published by the National Railway I’ublicatlon Co., 75 .Church Street, New 
York. 

“ I have here a copy, which contains in detail tlie organizations of every char¬ 
acter. I think there is scarcely anything in the railroad industry, from politics 
to finance, that is overlooked in the various subdivisions and organizations 
establishetl by the railways of the entire country. 

(The document referred to hy witness was su'omltted in printed form.) 

“Our exiierience and knowledge of toe subdivisions of this parent organiza¬ 
tion are such that we feel absolutely Justified in stating that I'ertaln of these 
subdivisions have to do with and very mftierlally influence the iioliclps of the 
u.ssociiited railways in their dealings with the organizations representing the 
ralroad employees. ^ 

“ Generally and specifically speaking, our experience has been that the rail¬ 
roads compel unreasonable terms and conditions of employment where the or¬ 
ganizations of the men are weak, and that when dealing with other rail¬ 
roads the fact tiiat ‘Such conditions do exist are advanced as an argument 
against acceding to the Just and reasonable demands made. We have also 
found thaj: when two or more committees on two or more railroads are nego¬ 
tiating agreements at the same time, the railroads keep in close touch with 
one another, and if there Is the slightest concession made with respect to the 
original proviosition by any of these committees it is immediately telegrapheil 
to the ofiier railroad olliclals and by them used to weaken the itosltion of the 
respective committees. 
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" We also have experienced the studied nnd delihernte method of protracted 
conferences, the purpose of whlchMs to make the cost of the negotiations so 
expensive that tlie men will be compelle<l to relinquish part of their reasonnI)le 
demands. 

“And in connection with this I desire to state that for a number of years 
there were at least a huudre<l railroads, or their representatives, negotiating 
agrwments annually. On an average I would say there were possibly live shop 
crafts represented, which meant that there would be five committees meeting 
officials on tliese railways on an average of once a year, renewing their sched¬ 
ules. and that the average cost jwr committee jiossibly would be regulated to 
some extent by the size of the railroad; but in some instances we have known 
a single craft committee to have found it necessary to assess the members on 
tlmt system sufficiently to raise !?.’),0(X) for the purpose of ii.iylng one com¬ 
mittee—the craft in securing an agreement on that one system. It is safe to 
presume that the various shop organizations in this country, in negotiating 
agreements annually were compelled to pay in the neighborhood of .$2.'j0,000. 
which sum was raised by some form of assessment leviial on the men on these 
various systems, handletl through their district organization. 

“ We also find that it is absolutely e.ssential to maintain committeemen at 
all division points and a general chairman, under snlai-y, as a means of com¬ 
pelling the average railroad coinjiany to carry oat and put into cfrect and opera¬ 
tion tlie rules and conditions of employment cmliodli'd in tliese agiwments, tlie 
re.sult of wliich is to materially increase the cost of maintaining the contract 
and secui'ing the conditions ngreqd ujion. 

That represents an expense of, possibly, on one railroad, say. averaging l>o- 
tween six and eight thou.sand milc'S, to each organization that is in a iiositlon to 
suiiport a general chairman, in the neighborliood of .$2,500 a year. This added 
exiiense is simply to take up and ad.|ust grievances arising from tlie possil)le 
misinterpretation of ndes or by a .studieil oi’ delihernte effort on the purl of 
tlie officials to I'vade an agreement which lias been entereil into. In many in¬ 
stances it has liecn an absolute fact that after entering into an agreement every 
possible meihod was put into prai tice to break down and evade the rules that 
they had agreeit upon. 

"Tlie burden of this exiiense is so great tliat the Kiimller craft organizalions 
are iinalilc to meet it, and as a result tlie agreements entered into are ignored 
to a very large extent and the members denied redress, the common practice on 
•some roads being to singbiout and dlscliarge the men elected to serve ns com¬ 
mitteemen. If tliey succeed in iloing this, the men are at the mercy of the 
officials, and dare not bei'ome active or raise their voice In iirotost for fear of 
di.scharge. 

“ We have also found that the practice of tlie railroads in employing opera¬ 
tives from Ihe so-called private ilolective agencies lias contributed very largely 
to the labor troubles experienced by tliein. 

“We recently had iipour possession a lei ter signed liy <1. I-. Patterson, man¬ 
ager of the St. Louis branch of the William .F. Hums National Detective 
Agency (Inc.), dated JIarch ,S. 11)13, addressed to tjie Universal flutter Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. This letter was sent out for tlie purpose of soliciting patronage, 
and among other things stated ‘ we are also prepared to furnish skilled me¬ 
chanics and craftsmen, trainmen, switchmen, telegraph and telephone linemen 
and operators, men and women fdr any occiipatioii or Inisiiiess, who will ket'p 
you advised at all times relative to dishonbst employees, Inlior agitation, i-arc- 
iessness, and disobedience of employees, and so forth. In the event of a strike 
among your employees we are prepanxl to furnisli strike lirimkers and guanls 
for your property. A few dollars Intelllgentl.v expi'iided for detective .service 
may save you thousands.’ , * 

“ It is presumed tliat anyone can readily understand this proposition, but 
there are some things in connection tlierewitli which onl.v those who represent 
and are engaged in the organizing work of a tradi'-unlon can fully explain. 
The private detective agencies, ami there are iniftiy of them,•consist principally 
of men who have been unable to earn a living in any other manner than that 
of preying upon their fellow men. Many of them, If asked to fill otiUone of 
the personal-record employment applications required by some of the railroads, 
would be compelled to give ns a reference the rogues’ gallery. 

“ We herewith submit the picture of E. A. .Strang, secured from the rogues’ 
gallery, St. Louis, Mo., as a striking illustration of the type. This man Joined 
the machinists’ union and acted as an inside or cover-up man for an agency 
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(luring the Missouri Pacific strike of 1910. We herewith produce the copies of 
two letters from Assistant Oeiieral Manager J. W. Small, of the Texas Hues of 
the Harrlman system, dated December 3 and 29, 1911, found In the possession 
of Strang. These letters are self-explanatory. Strang has a police record that 
stamps him ns an all-around crook. We herewith submit the i)lcture of E. A. 
Strang, secured from the rogues’ gallery of St. Douis, Mo.” 

(Tile picture was liere presented by the witness. It is not printed.) 

ts’onn c. Sfandard, :;-i2-‘JO M.J 

Tlie Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Uailway I'm. 

Houston & Texas Central Uallroad Co. 

The Houston East & West Hallway Co. 

Houston & Shreveport Hiiilroad Go. 

Texas & New Orleans Kailroad Go. 

W. G. Van Vlcck, vice president and general nianag<;r; G. Hadetzki, .1. W. 
Small, D. K. Colburn, I. A. Cottinglmni, assistant general managers. 

Houston, Tkx., December S, 191 J. 

Mr. E. A. Strang, 

J03 Frisco Building, Ft. Louis, Mo. 

Deak Sir: Referring to your letter of November 22, in reply lo mine of the 
10th ultimo, I now have this matter up with oar general manager, and may 
IKKssibly want you to investigate tlie mutter referred to. 

In tlie meantime, however. It might be well for you to go ahead and obtain 
any data you can without expense to your.self, and you will likely hear from me 
before very long. 

Yours, truly, J. W. Smai.i,, 

Assistant ilencrul Maiuiger. 

" Tlie next one is dated Docemher 2!), 1911 : 


I Form gOlia. standard, S-l t-50000.1 


'I’iie Galveston, Harrl.shurg & San Antonio H.nilway Go. 
The Texas & New Orleans Railroad Go. 


HnimTON, Tex., December 29, 1911. 
Mr. E. A. Strang, « 

-'ilOl ll'csf Belle Place, Ft. Louis,i Mo. 

De.ar Sir; I liave your iotler of 20111 inst. If you will report at Houston at 
tile earliest possible moment, I will lie alile to use yon. 

On arrival liere get localt'd at some lintel and call up, liy teleplione. “Iladl(‘y 
iiOl,” and ask for Mr. .Sands and you will receive Instructions wliat to do, but 
do not call up the shops or ottices. 

Y’ours, truly, 


.1. W. Smai.i.. 


t.\o. 11. The Manufacturers* iufnrnuitton Iltlrrau Co. J. K. Turner, nrraidaut, Clevr- 
land, Ohio, U. S. A.] 

‘ Cr.E\KT,AND, Ohio, December .1, 1909. 

the HAH.WAY EMCnoYEES’ DEPARTMENT. 


The inauguration of the railway einiitoyees’ department of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor at Denver last month is a sigiiiticaiit movement wlilch unques¬ 
tionably signifies a renewal of labor agitation ninong the railway employees in 
tile next six months. 

The various orders interested In the new federation are; 1’lie Order of Rail¬ 
way Telegrapliers, Brotlierhopd of Boiler Makers, Iron Slilp Builders, Inter¬ 
national Frelglit “Handlers, International .Association of Machinists, Inter¬ 
national Association of Car Workers, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Broth«.*liood Maintenance of Way Emiiloyoes, International Association of 
Steam Fitters, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and tlie Swltclimen’s Union of 
North America. 

For a nuinber of years past the old-line brotlierhoods not afllllated with the 
federation have Ihu'ii endeavoring to estalilisli a federation of tlie five great 
brotherhoods. The first meeting was held in Toledo about three years ago, 
and the developments of tliat meeting Indicated a live interest In the propusi- 
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tlon, but no definite action was taken at that time. Since then tliese efforts 
have been continued, and the foremost movers in the work were Morrissey of 
the trainmen and Hanahan of the firemen. The A. F. of L. otficiais for the 
past two years have been endeavoring to enforce an ailillation to tlie ferleration 
on the part of the brotherhoods without success. The two conservative brother¬ 
hoods, namely, tlie engineers and conductors, being the stumbling block in the 
way of afliliatlon, and developments for the past two years indicate, on the 
part of Morrissey and Hanahan, an effort to dominate the movement, Morrissey 
endeavoring to merge the conductors with the trainmen and Hahalian the en¬ 
gineers with the firemen. 

This has been a foitunate development, from the standpoint of common 
sense, and the developments for the last six months, which elimlnateil Hiin.ohan 
from the movement for personal reasons, and the elimination of Morrissey, 
which will take place in .Taiiuar,v, clears the atmosphere in lli.it direction and 
leaves the control of the brotherhoods in the hands of conservative leaders. 
These facts taken into consideration makes the action at Oenver doubly sig- 
nifleant. The two organizations of c.-irmen, headed by Ilonemons and itiehanl- 
son, having b,een brought together at Itenver, and their differences in a measure 
healed, wmdd indicale that hut one organization of car workers may be in the 
field in the next year. Flannery and Hraggins, of the freight handlers and 
clerks, respectively, who have lieen at loggerheads for years, have btiricsl the 
hatchet at Denver, and it bidiooves the railway management throughout the 
irnlte<l Slates to watch this new organization and prevent their ever obtaining 
sufllclent strength to hold the balance of power. 

The most imitortant work fa<'ing the railway managenumt at the present 
time, in the e.stlniation of the writer, should be directed to prevent the merging 
of the Itrotherhood of Uailway Carmen and the International Association of 
Car Workers, for in the division of pow<‘r of the.se two organizations has 
resulted comparative peace, hence It would .seem desirable to prevent, as far 
as po.sslble, this merger. The signiticnnee of the legislation enacted at Denver 
is that it has been along the lines ailvocated by the ,Soclali.sts and Industrial 
Workers of the World, whose attitmh' and claim for recognition has been 
industrial unions in place of trade autonomy. 

In the formation of this railway employees’ department at Denver upwanls 
of half a million organized workers are pledged to the support of the rules 
ami regulations yet to he adopted. Since the convention adjourm'd the sum of 
!l!2r>,000 has been provided for by sja'cml assessment levied upon the various 
organizations for the purpose of providitig funds to establish this movement on 
a sound economic basis. 

That circular was Issued by the .agency which we will show .von later was 
engaged in various other cities extra<-ting dollars from the railroads for the 
purpose of simply destroying organizations. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. M this point. Mr. Wharton, we will su.spend, and, gentle¬ 
men, we will stand ail.journed vintil it) o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4.;i() p. m., Wednesday, April 7, i.Ol.'), an ad.iournment was 
taken until 10 o’clock Thursday morning, April 8, 191.7.) 


CHic.v<io, Ii.i.t, Thursday, April 8, 1!>1S—W a. in. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, Aishton, O’Connell, Bal¬ 
lard, and Garretson. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Please he In order; we will proceed. 

Mr. Wharton, we will proceed now. , 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. 0. ’DFHAETON—Continued. 

Mr. Wharton. Continuing where we left off yeslerday, I Iffive copies of letters 
here in further connection with the detective agencies. 

Here is a letter, dated St. Louis, ,Innuary 19, 191.5, to Mr. P. J. Coaion, 403 
McGill Building, Washington, D. C., as follows freading]: 

“ Dear Sir and Brother : Owing to the fact that we are having considerable 
difficulty at several points tliroughout our re.spectlve jurisldlctions In regard 
to the employment of-some of our members by the people who are backing the 
Metllator, and having been Informed that you liave gone Into this matter quite 
thoroughly, securing information which can be used to good advantage in dis- 
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abusing the minds of our niembers in conneetion with the purposes of this pub- 
llf'utiou, I would be very glad to have you send me a copy of the data secured. 

'• Trusting that you will h(* able to fav<a' me with the above at an early date, 
I am, with l)est wishes. 

“ Fraternally, youi’s, 

"A. O. WnARTOiv, 

“ I'rexirfeaf Ifiiiliniti /v'la/i/oj/ec*’ Dcimrtmcut." 

In reply is the following letter |reiiding|; 


W.ASHtNtiTON, ■liuumry -^2. WITi. 

Mr. A. 0. WUAKTOX, *'(. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Srs .and P>i!otiieu: Your esteemed ftivor of Hit' 19th to httnd and contents 
noted. I beg to advise that in the stime mail 1 have a similar retiuest from 
Brother A. MeOilliviAHy. I am herewith inclosing ti carbon (“opy of my reply 
to Brother MeOilllvray, which I think will be a sutlieient repiv to veur ftivor of 
the 19th. 

With best wishes. 1 itm, 

Frateritally, yours, 


I’. .1. (to.M.ON, 

Intirnaliotiul I'ice Pro.sUtenl. 


A letter to A. MeCillivray, ('inelnniiti, llhio Ireadsl: 


tt'AsHtNoioN, D. ('., .laumti'ii 22, lUlo. 

Mr. A. Mcdit.i.ivit.AV. 

Dennison Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Your telegram of the 21st to hand and content.s 
noted. I beg to itdvi.se thttt the investigation that I made in regard to tlie 
Mediator develoiied the fitet that J. K. Tui'iier, of Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
been notorious as eondueting a detective agency for the last 20 years in Ohio 
for the purpose of supplying spies to etnidoyers and hiring tnen to break strikes, 
is the main etiitor of the Mediator, with headquarlt'rs at Room 608, Rockefeller 
Building, in Clevelatiil. 

If you will note, the Mediator does not bear the union label, and some years 
ago the Cleveland Citizen—the otlielal organ of the fentral body of Cleveland, 
Ohio—made an exiiosure of the .1. K. ,'Turner Detective Agency and printed a 
long list of union tnen and officials of different unions that were operators 
under this company, and I would suggest that you droii a line to Mr. Max 
Hayes, islitor of the Cleveland Citizen, for further information concerning this 
gentleman, as he knows more or less about him and bis tnethods. As a leopard 
can not change his sjiots, neither can .1. K. Turner change his manner of doing 
business. 

Fraternally, yours, 

P. .1. Goni,on, 

tntenuilional Vice I’rcaiilcnl. 


And another letter of Febniary,9, 1915, to .Mr. MeCillivray. as follows; 

. r 

■ Ci.EVKi.AMi. tiiHo. I'rhninrii tt, JtlJ,'). 

Mr. .Arch Mcflii.i.ivRAY, 

Binnini/hani, .Ua. ‘ 

Dear Sir and Brother: I’nrsuant lo my promise to .von to look Into the 
career of Mr. .1. 1^. Turner, .president of the Sipiare Deal Club and editor of the 
Mediator, I beg to advise that I have tint found out anything tiew over that 
which I already knew, viz, that said .1. K. Turner operated a detective hureaii 
on Kuclld Avenue, iti Cleveland, for several years, and made a business of fur¬ 
nishing employers '(Vitli ofa'ratiVes, for the purpo.se of spying on employees and 
foremen as well, as well as reporting the iiroceedings of union meetings in the 
year o4.1901. 

Through the medium of Mr. Tttrner's stenographer, to whom one of our repre- 
.sentatlves was paying attention, quite a lot of manuscripts from Mr. Turner’s 
office fell into our hands, and his whole s.istem of oiieratlon, together with a list 
of his operators were exposixl in the Cleveland Citizen, at that time an official 
organ of organized labor in the city of Cleveland. Mr. Turner never saw fit to 
question the exposure or sue the Citizen for libel, thereby establishing beyond 
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any slmilow of doubt that tlie exposure ns nmde in the Cleveland Citizen was 
authentic. 

Among the list of operators were ninchlnist.s, blacksmiths, painters, carpenters, 
and In fact every tine of trade, most of whom carried union cards, and who 
were afterwards expelled for tlieir duplicity. 

Now, Mr. Turner appears In a new role with the same old crew. few 
weeks ago our business agent, William Jack, of Cleveiand, called on bim at ids 
odice in the Rcwkefeiler Building here. Business Agent .lack frankly told 
him that be bad come to learn about bis Sqtiare Deal Club and further told him 
that he was the local business agent of the macldnists, .so as to Imve no sus¬ 
picions regarding the miture of his visit. Jack opened the ball by telling Turner 
that on account of his past record of running a scab-herding detective agency, 
organized labor looked on his scheme as one of the many now alloat to (llviile 
the railroad workers. 

Turner tlierefore pressed several buttons on his desk, and in walked several 
men, one a machinist, one a pattern maker, and another a boiler maker, and 
so on until eight, all told, api)ear<xl, representing different trades. Turner then 
asked each one to outline to .Tack his idea of the Square Deal (Hub. Each one 
in turn told Jack of the get-together plan, and the peoxdiar part of it was (he 
stories were almost identi<’al, showing the lesson had been learne<l from a text¬ 
book. 

All this merely indicated tliat Turner had just changed the name of his Inisi- 
ness. It is the same old Turner and the same old crew sailing under a different 


banner. 

Now, If you want further information you may write Business Agent Jack or 
Mr. Max Hayes, 979 Parkwood Drive, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, either of whom 
are able to give you a line on Turner, but like all men in the same business tliey 
hide in a deep hole, and it is hard to dig them out in the limelight. 

Fraternally, yotirs, 

I*. .T. CONI.ON, 

Inn. Vkc President /. .1. of If. 


“The functions assued Ity these so-called private detective agencies is un¬ 
questionably one of Oovernment, and shouhl be given serious consideration by 
those in autliority. Theoretically the iirivate detective agency may be all right. 
Init in actual practice we find that these agencies do not contine tlteir operations 
to the legitimate calling’of <lete< ling criminals. 

“In reference to the furnishing of‘skilled mechanics and men and women 
detectives for atty occupation or business ’ and spccitically mentioning among 
other things, ‘ labor agitation ’ and of being ‘ prei>nred to furnish strike 
l)renkers and guards.’ this establishes the fact that these so-called detective 
agencies do not confine tiiemselves to detecting <’rime and criminals, unless it 
be considered a crime for men and women to organize for mutual protection 
iind advancement, itfbrally, pliyslcally, and mentally. The skilled mechanics 
referrwl to are usually members in good standing in the union; if not tit the 
time of their entering tlie service of tlie detective agency, tliey become members 
as soon as i}o.ssible, and as soon as (his is accomitlished they begin operations 
l),v hirnlsliing the agency with the names <jf the active members of the union. 
This class of operatives are conpnonly known as ‘ inside or cover-up men.’ They 
receive a salary anywhere from .$100 to,.'f20O per month and exiiemses, and In 
the agency arc known as operative number so-and-so. Any openitive wbo fails 
to furnish the kind of Information Hianted by the agency is called to account, 
given positive instructions containing a detailed statement of information he 
must furnish, and notified to return all letters received, including the reiwrt, 
by return mall. • 

"In connection with tins pbase of the jirivate detective agency, their work 
does not In the slightest degree bear any relation lo crime or the violation of 
any law, unless It he at the instigation of tl»? ‘ (kdective^’ who originates the 
proiKisItlon, and whether or not he is successful in securing the cooireratlon of 
a fellow member proceeds to send In a rejiort that the member or members are 
a dangerous lot of men. 'This kind of work establishes his repntatliRi, and he 
become.s what is termed a reliable ‘operator.’ The tigency in turn informs the 
employer, and the man or men involved, who up to the time of the appearance 
of these spies in their midst had always Iteen recognized as hom'st, reliable 
workmen, become In the eyes of the employer and the uninitiated, dangerous and 
undesirable employees. These agencies claim that a ‘few dollars intelligently 
expended for detective service may .save thousands later,’ whereas In our opin- 
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Ion the actual cause of many strikes that have resulted in the loss of thou¬ 
sands, and in some cases miillons of doliars, can be traced directiy to them. 

' “ Labor disputes form one of the principai assets of this organized band of 
trouble makers, grafters, and crooks, incorporated under the name of ‘ detective 
agencies.’ 

“ These agencies have not accomplished anything that could not have been 
achieved by the Government Itself; on the other hand they have reached a point 
where they actually comstltute a menace to the Imlustrljil peace of the Nation. 
If the thousands and thousands of dollars now being spent by employers in this 
manner were intelligently applied In improving the conditions of employment of 
their employees, we are of the opinion that much better results would be ob¬ 
tained, and most of these so-called detective agencies would be compelled to go 
out of business if the employers of labor withdrew their patronage. We recog¬ 
nize ther necessity of maintaining a legitimate detective force under the direct 
supervision of and maintained by the Government, but not the right of Indi¬ 
viduals to usurp tin- functions of the Government for personal gain.” 


CHTCAGO & EASTEKN IT.I.INOIS DOMUS SYSTEM. 


Toledo, Ghio, December 11, lOUi. 

•Mr. A. O. Whaiiton, 

5 and 6 Ohio Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sib: Uelative to the matter of tlie lamns system of the Chicago & East¬ 
ern Illinois Railroad, we herewith inclose you letter from Attorney Lyford, 
general counsel for the receivers, under date of December 8, containing a state¬ 
ment of the bonus system, which statement was prepared by Mr. Epler, who 
Is the superintendent of motive power for this company. 

We would appreciate it very much, if, at your convenience, you would write 
us, giving ns the benefit of any suggestions that you care to maite concerning 
tills statement. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mulholland & Haetman. 


{William J. Jackson and Edwin W. Winter, receivers Chiraao & Eastern Illinois llallroad; 
W. H. Lyford, general counsel. 1 

714 MoCJoRMtCTC ItTriLDING, 
a Chicago, December 8, 19H. 

Mr. Chables Habtman, 

The Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

Dear Mu. Hart.ma\: In compliance with your request for a statement of tlie 
bonus system, our Mr. Epler has prepared such a statement, and I give you 
below a copy thereof. 

Statement bg Mr. Elder. 


“ The bonus system is a methcHl of paying a workman a premium over and 
above his regular wages for perfoj'iuing or completing an oiieration In a time, 
either closely approaching to or less than a definite and predetermined stand¬ 
ard time for performing the operatiop. Tlie operation is closely studied in all 
its details wliile watching the workman perform it, and from this study, after 
eliminating all unnecessary movements ami lost time, and instituting Improved 
methods in doing the work, a definite or .so-called standard time is set for )>er- 
formlng the operation. The relation that this standard time bears to the actual 
time which the workman Hikes to perform the operation determines his effi¬ 
ciency, and from his efficiency his extra wages or bonus are determined on a 
fixed percentage basis. , ^ 

“ Bonus is paid to the workman for all efficiency in excess of 6fiS per cent, 
the percentage increasing ns the time taken to perform the work decreas^. 
This bonus or premium payment Is a percentage of the wages earneil or paid 
for the Sctunl time the man is working; thus, if the standard time for an oper¬ 
ation Is one hour, the workman’s wages 80 cents per hour, and he performs the 
operation in one hotfr, he receives his wages (30 cents) and an additional pre¬ 
mium of 20 per cent (whlcli is tlie fixed percentage at 100 per cent efficiency) 
of his hourly rate, or 30 cents, this giving him a premium of 6 per cent (cents) 
for performing the work In the standard time. If he performs the operation 
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In an hour and a half, no bonus or premium Is paid. Ho Is, however, paid his 
regular wages at the rate of 30 cents per hour for the hour and a half, or 4,5 
cents. If he performs the operation in any period of time less than an hour 
and a half, his efficiency, of course, increases, and he gets the percentage of his 
wages In accordance with the following table: 


1 1 ;• c-'ont ci’ll.-ioncy. 

Bonus, 
per cent 
of wages. 

Per cent efllciency. 

Bonus, 
per cent 
of wages. 

Per cent efllciency. 


0.00 

75.0. 

1.30 


67.0. 

.01 


1.15 


67.5. 

.02 

76.0. 


84.5. 

68.0. 

.04 

76.5. 

1.80 


68.5. 

.07 

77.0. 

2.00 

85.5 . 

69.0. 

.10 

77.6. 


86.0. 

69.5. 

. 15 

78.0. 



70.0. 

.20 

78.5. 



70.5. 

.25 

79.0. 



71.0. 

.35 

79.5. 



71.5. 

.45 

80.0. 

3.30 

88.5 . . 

72.0. 

.55 

80.6. 



72.5. 

.66 

81.0. 



73.0. 

.75 

81.5. 



73.5. 

.85 

82.0. 



74.0. 

1.60 

82.5. 

4. (>.5 


74.5. 

1.16 

83.0.. 

4.95 



Bonus, 
per cent 
of wages. 


5.25 
6. .55 
6.00 


6.60 

0.05 

7.30 

7.65 

8.00 

8.40 


0.60 
10.0 
fO.5 
11.0 


“In this talile you will note tlie peiivntr.gu of his wages paid as iiomis in¬ 
creases rapidly until 90 per cent efficiency is reached, after whlcli point each 
per cent increase in efficiency increases tlie percentage of wages paid us bonus 
1 per cent. 

“ In handling the bonus, description of the method used in freight-car repairs 
is typical. When tlie car retfuiring repairs conies on tlie repair track It Is 
Inspected by a man appointed to tlmt duty. He records on a card ail the work 
that is to be done. The timekeeper takes this card and opposite each operation 
of repairs tliat is to he made marks tlie standard hours set for performing it. 
This card is then tucked on the car. It serves two purposes—first, notify the 
workman that repairs are needed, and, second, to show him tlie standard time 
for performing the worft. Tlie workman signs the card and notes tliereon the 
time that lie starts to work on tlie cifr. Wiieii the work is completed lie al.so 
notes the time of completion. Tlie difference between the starting and flnish- 
ing time, of course, gives him tlie total time tliat lie lias worked on tlie car. A 
comparison of the time that he lias worked on tlie ciir with the standard time 
to perform the work gives lilm ids elllciency. 

“ In addition to this, workmen are notilied Iiy tlie timekeoiicr after the car 
is finished of the tiifie that tliey consuiued in rejialriiig tlie car, tile standard 
time for doing the work, and their efficiency in performing same. Tiie work¬ 
men, by retaining these notices, liuve a clicck against tlie amounts paid tliem 
at the end of the inontli and from tliese can ciiliuiate tlieir earnings and 
premium. However, lionus is not calculated on eacli individual car, but is 
calculatdl at the end of eacii gay-roll perifid. Tlie total hours worlted by the 
men and tlie total hours of standard tlmp are used to determine tlieir efficiency, 
and from this average efficiency tlieir premium for tlie period is calculated. 
Thus, a workman working a perio<l„of 2 weeks at 9 liours per day, with tlie 
ivage rate of 25 cents per hour, would lie paid-for the 12 day.s’ period a rpgular 
rate of $27. If, during this period, he had secured 108 liouys of standard time 
he would be paid a bonus of 20 per cent of the .$a>r, or a premium of $5.40. If, 
on the other hand, he had only accumulated 97.2 hours of standard time, he 
would have been working at an efficiency of 90 per cent, and would lie paid 10 
per cent of his regular wages as a bonus, or $2^70. Again, and as is the average 
condition, had he accumulated more standard hours tliaft he actually worked 
his bonus or premium payment would be larger. For Instance, had he accumu¬ 
lated 118 standard hours, his efficiency would be 110 per cent, andvhe would 
be paid a premium of 30 per cent of his wages as bonus, or $8.10. 

“ The advantages to tlie workmen of the bonus plan over the piecework sys¬ 
tem are: 

“ The guaranteed day rate, which fixes the minimum wage and one which 
the workman agreed upon when he secured employment. 
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" It furnishes for him the full advantage of any Increase that he may Ite 
given in his regular rate, while with piecework the price Is the same for all, 
regardless of their hourly rate. Quite frequently skilled workmen have to per¬ 
form certain operations in connection with their regular duties that are usually 
asslgneil to less skilled workmen, and under piecework the price is made for 
,the less skilled and lesser paid class of workmen, with the result that the 
higher paid workman loses the advantage of his higher rate. With the bouus. 
It being on a time-limit plan, he Is paid a premium on his regular rate, based 
on the time he takes to perform the operation. 

Yours, truly, 

“(Signed) .. AV. II. Lyroim.” 

[In re to )K>un8 system, t'. & E. I. Uy.) 

St. Louis, Mo., December J5, Ifll ). 

Messrs. Mui,noi.i.AND & Hartman, 

Siiilc 1,111-17, the Nicholas Buildiny, Toledo, Ohio. 

Gentijumen: Replying to your favor dated the 11th Instant. In which you 
inclosetl a statement on the bonus system [U'epartsl by Mr. Eider, Supt. of JI. 1“. 
of the 0. & E. I. Ry. 

I am herewith inclosing you a copy of an address delivered by Mr. John P. 
Frey, which I believe will furnish you with a splendid argument against I he 
bonus system. I am also giving you a brief statement of my views on the 
subject. 

In Mr. Epler’s statement you will note that he has entirely evaded one of 
the most essential features in dealing with the employment of workmen. His 
statement contains absolutely no reference to the right of the workman to 
colleilive bargaining. Mr. Epicr Is already on recoial as saying that he did 
not consider that the agreement had been violated in Introducing the bonus 
system. Y’et this agreement, such as it Is, represented collective bargaining 
and the right of the employe's to be represented by duly authorized committee¬ 
men in all matters relating to conditions of emiiloyment, hours of labor, rates 
of pay, etc., without the right of collective bargaining, we immediately i)la<« 
the workman at a great disadvantage. 

According to Mr. Eiiler’s own statement in the first paragraph, “ The bonus 
system Is a method of paying a workman a premium over and above his regular 
wages.” In the next to the lust paragraph he states, “ Tbe guaranteed day 
rate which fixes the minimum wage and one which the workman agrcetl uiioii 
when he secured employment.” These two excerpts indicate very clearly that 
Mr. Epler has in mind not only the right to employ an individual workman at 
a wage which appears to be one of mutual agreement, while in reality it repre¬ 
sents an employment based upon the lowest bid sutimltted by the workman who 
desires to connect himself witli a job, and whose bid must in the natural lonrse 
of things be more or less determined by the necessity for employment witli 
whicli the individual workman is confronted, but he goes even further tlian this; 
he has in reserve still another method of controlling the wagi' of the work¬ 
man, after tlie jobless man has set a minimum hourly rate for his services, as 
outliiuHl above, believing that lie can in a measure overcome this low liourly 
rate by earning a bonus, he finds the emiiloyer regulating the bonus in a manner 
that leaves him absolutely at their mercy as an individual, ami having no voice 
in the setting of the bonus he agaln'becomes confrontctl with the problem of 
competing with not only a condition he has laid no voice in establishing but is 
forced to accept a bonus rate tliat has bi'en ostablislaMl by the employer, who 
has Used every available means to a.scertaln, under the most favorable condi¬ 
tions, what can be^done by the best and swiftest workmen, tile .system of eliminat¬ 
ing all unnecessary movemefits or operations leaves notldng to chance in so far 
as to the amount of work tliat can be performed under the most favorable condi¬ 
tions by specially selected workmen is concerned. In addition to tills, Mr. Epler 
Injects a very Innecent-looklng’ proiiositlon in the following words: “ How¬ 
ever, bonus is not calculated on each individual car, but is calculated at the enil 
of each pay-roll period,” which means still another method of holding the w'ork- 
man to tlie minimum hourly rate. 

For illustration: A workman may. If furnished steady work for the first week 
of his two-week pay-roll periwi, he able to earn a bonus of 20 or 30 per cent, 
lint in the second week lie is comiielleil to wait for either work or materials 
or w'ork on tlie low hourly rate, and this reduces his bouus In proportion to his 
average performance for the entire pay-roll period. 
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Tliese ollkieiic.v systems luck one cssoiitiul feature of equity, the workman 
(loi's not share an increase in ills earnings in i)roi)ortion to the increaaeil oiitimt. 
The employer as.sunies that in purelmsing a inacliine, or Introducing any otlier 
method that will increase the output per man employed, he is entitli’d to tlie 
full beneiit thereof, tlie proof of whicli is in evidence, by noting the earnings 
of the men, as compared with the output befori' and after tlie introduction ofe 
Improved machinery and methods of performing the work. 

The efficiency experts admit that their system does not take into account 
or make an.v provision for tlie workman whose days of usefulness are numbered 
li.v his ability to keep uihto the standard of eiiiciency required, and tills standard 
lime is, according to Jlr. Epler’s own statement determined by “ closely studying 
each operation in ail its iletails, after eliminaling all nnuecessary movements 
and lost time and instituting imjiroved metliods in doing the work, a definite 
or so-called standard time is set for performing tlie operation.” Umler such a 
•system it is readii.v seen tliat only workmen capable of maintaining the pace 
set are considered desirable employees, ami just as soon as thi’y liegin to fail 
below the stumlard .set tliey are cast uiion tlie scrap lieap, and once it is estab¬ 
lished tliat tliey can not keep up the pace no oilier employer wants them. .\s 
one evidence of the result of this system, and its effect on Ihe workman, we now 
find many employers wlio will not employ men after they have remlied the 
age of TO, and in some in.stances as low as ii."), while others set the age limit at 4.x 

In addition to this, efficiency exiierts maintain tliat their system does not 
recognize tlie right of collective bargaining, without wliicli the workmen are 
absolutely at the merc.v of not only the employer, hut every suliordlnate official 
from the lead or gang foreman to the superintendent and manager. The recog¬ 
nition and establisliment of this system means slavery in its most abject form, 
(wen to a greater degrt'e than that of tin' chattel sla\i*, hecau.se as a chattel 
slave it was to the interest of the owner to see that these slaves were properly 
fed and housed; to do otherwise meant a property loss, whereas under this 
other system tlic cmidoyer has no interest in the workman other than his 
ability to perform the service exacted, and when he falls in this he is cast out 
and another secured to take his place. 

Labor unions are not opiiosed to any system wlilcli means greater produc¬ 
tion, provided the inicrests of the workman are safeguarded and he becomes a 
beueiiclai’y in proportion to the results obtained. 

We demand that our inherent rigliis as human beings lie not abridged, and in 
tlie name of humanity we shall never usjUingly accept as a condition of employ¬ 
ment any system which has for its purpose the lowering of the standard of 
living and which further increases the existing Inequality in the distribution of 
the wealth produced. 

I have not had the time to go into details ns fully as I would like to, but • 
trust these few statements will in a measure he of .some .service in explaining 
our position. ,, 

Very truly, ymirs. 


A. p. Wh.vbto.x, rnsideni. 


In line with that policy, we desire to introduce here the form of application 
blank that has recently been introduced bf' the (jhleago & Ka.stern Illinois 
.system, whicli I believe is in lirte with our general contention that the intro¬ 
duction of these systems lend to the physical extiminatlon and other systems 
that are introduced in the line of efficiency that has a teiideni'y and shows tlie 
evil and tinal results of these system# if they are not proirerly controlled. 

This is a form of blank which I will read just briefly—the important features 
connected therewith. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. * 

Mr. Whakto.n (retiding). “There are three ways to improve the character 
of the service: 1. Employ a better class of men. 2. Discharge the vicious and 
Incompetent. .3. Educate those kept. • » 

“ So far as possible men should be employed from those living along the line 
of the road. Their normal character, physical fitness, mental capacity, and past 
record should be rigidly examlnwl.” ’ 

And emphasized in heavy type: "Only the best should he employed." 

It provides for tlie signer of this upplicatlon ns follows: 

“ Dkak Sir : I hereby apply for a situation as-, or in sucli oilier service 

or employment ns may be necessary or required from time to time by the com¬ 
pany, or my superior officers, and, if acceptetl, agree to observe all the rules 
and regulations, to abstain from the use of Intoxicating liquors, to conduct 

38810°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-46 
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mysplf properly whether on or off duty, to perform my duties to the best of my 
ability, and in tlie event of my leaving the service from any cause, I hereby 
aiitliorize the company and its officers to answer any and all inquiries as to my 
conduct mid quallticatlons while in such service and, so far ns they may know, 
the ciuise of my leaving the same.” 

Then it asks to give the state, height, weight, color of hair, color of eyes, 
general liealth, education (number of years spent in school); name of wife 
(if married); residence; name of father (if liying); name of mother (if 
living) ; names and ages of children (if any) ; names and addresses of nearest 
relatives (if no family or parents living). . 

Previous railroad experience (past three years). 

(’inise for leaving last situation (explain fully). 

I’reviiius service with this company (If any). 

Have you any physical ailments or defects, such as lameness, deafness, color- 
biiiidnoss, or shortsightedness? (Each quetlon should be specifically answered.) 

.\re you habitually ad<licted to the use of intoxicating liquors and do you 
promise you will not become so while in tlie employ of this company? 

The following persons will certify to my good cliaracter; 

There are spaces after each one of those to be filled in. 

'■ i acc(‘pt employment with the full understanding that if my references or 
services do not prove satisfactory I will not bo retained in tlie service.” 

.V place for signature and a place for witness. 

“ Application approved for employment as --—. 

“Note. —This application must be tilled out by applicant In presence of and 
witnessed by the head of the department in wlilch the applicant is to he em¬ 
ployed.” 

That application would place the workman absolutely at the mercy of the 
employer if for any cause he might dc.slre to get rid of him or relieve him from 
service in the employ of the company. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is tliat application generally used on the one road 
you are talking about? 

Mr. Whaeton. That is a type. It is very similar. We liave here another; 
tills case which has come to our notice in tlie form of a telegram addressed 
to myself at St. Louis, dated April 2; 

“ We have a change of officials and the applications of employees to date have 
been misplaced or destroyeil. The new general manager requests all employees 
to make new applications, giving personal history and places of employment for 
five years previous to working for the F. S. & W. Advise by wire. 

“ D. E. WlNEIlKE.” 

Tills is simply a typical case of following out that same line on another road. 

Scientific management and efticlency systems, the railroads liave quile gen¬ 
erally agitated for, and, in some Instances, forced the men to accept condi¬ 
tions that we feel safe in saying are detrimental to the men, tlie railroads, 
the iniblic, and the human family in its entirety. 

The following article expres.ses our views, and in our opinion clearly points 
out some of the dangers of the so-called scientific management and efficiency 
methods. We have, I tliink, a splendid analysis of tlie system—efficiency— 
analyzed from the viewpoint of a man well qualified in every respect, which 
I would like to have injected Into .jhe proceeilings, by John P. Prey, etlltor 
of the International Molders’ Journal—of tlie International Holders’ Union 
Journal, as follows [reading]; 

The Relationship of Scientific Management to Labob. 

By John P. Prey. 

Address by the editor of the international Holders’ Journal before the West¬ 
ern Economic Society, Chicago, March 14, 1913; 

The problems Identified with the development of our Industries will un- 
doubted4y be viewed and analyzed from as many confiictlng angles as there . 
are classes In the community. The manufacturer, the business man, the pro¬ 
fessional man, and the workingman, each will have a different viewpoint; 
each will reach a decision influenced, to a greater or lesser degree, by his own 
self-interest. The final solution will be found, not in the dictum of any one 
of these classes, but In the equitable and harmonious combination of every 
one of them. I admit, beforehand, the difficulty of securing such harmony, 
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but am strongly of the opinion that an exchange of views and their unbiitsed 
consideration and discussion by an assemblage of this kind will go far to 
promote it. 

It is as a member of a trade-union composetl of skilled mcclianlcs that I am 
endeavoring to examine and analyze “ scientific management ” in its relation 
to labor. 

That system for the increasing of production, popularly called scientific man¬ 
agement, is a sub.1ect of sufficient lniiM)rtanco to the wage earner and tlic in¬ 
dustries of our country to warrant the careful examination of all thoughtful 
men; for, in addition to the problem of production, it involves the workman's 
standard of mechanical efficiency, his pliysical welfare, and his social status. 

If scientific management in its final analysis fails to Increase the workman’s 
earnings, develop his meclianical ability, lengthen his period of usefulness, 
elevate his standard of living, and distribute in an equitable manner, between 
capital and labor, the gains from increased productiveness, it has failed to 
deserve the title conferred upon It. 

With the obje<>t of avoiding any confusion of terminology in the discussion 
of the subject, the following definition is sul)mitted: 

By scientific management we have in mind those metliods for increasing 
production which have been advocateil witiun very re<ent years l),v several 
gentlemen wlio are recognized as among tlie most iirorninent advoeafi's and 
exponents of s.vstems for tlie stnndardizni ion, sy.stemati/.ation, planning, and 
routing of work In manufacturing establishments and in offices, the grouping 
and o|ierating of macliines to tlieir greate.st cificiency, collided with time studies 
of manual movements, the elimination of unnecessary motions by employees 
while at work and their stimulation to greater effort of piecework, bonus, 
task, differential, premium, and otlier systems, rather than by a daily-wage 
riite. 

Any system which will lower tlie cost of proiiuction by elnilnating iueffi- 
cient management or unnei'essary lalior tlirougli the adoption of more practi¬ 
cal methods of operation should be welcomed and encouraged, for Inefficiency 
in any form can onl.v result in placing a needless burden on the cost of pro¬ 
duction and to the extent tliat it exists retard in inverse ratio (he jirogress of 
Industry and the production of wealth. Whether It Is in the machine or the 
workman himself, all motions wliicli do not acconiplisli definite and practical 
results, all unnecessary movemenls result only in wasted energy, ami wasted 
energy is a dead loss. With any system whii'h will eliminate useless labor the 
American trade-union movement will be found in full accord. 

From an examination of scientific management as presented in the books 
prepared upon the suliject by some of its best-known advocates and exponents, 
it would appear that It aims to secure greater production from machinery 
and workmen; 

(«) By sy.stematizing, standardizing, and overseeing all work, by speed, re¬ 
pair, Inspector and gang bosses, or functional foremen and overforemen. 

(6) By having time studies made by experts wjth split-second watches In 
hand, with wlilidi to note tlie time consumed in performing each motion made 
in connection with the work. 

(c) By having studios made with tlie object of eliminating all useless motions, 
so that production can be increitsed. 

(d) By having tlie time to perform a feiven piece of work determined by an 
expert from the records secured. 

(e) By the minute subdivision ann specialization of the work, and the em¬ 
ployment, to the largest degree possible, of laborers trained to work undA" the 
system of subdivision and specialization, rather thjgn the einjiloyment of skilled 
mechanics. 

(f) By the pa.vment of a bonus or premium to workmen for measuring up 
their day’s work to the task set, and the payment of similar inducements to the 
foremen and overforemen for mntntaining thfe quantity production of the 
gangs of workmen or the departments under their charge. 

As presented In the works upon the subject, scientific raanagemeatt as ap¬ 
plied to workmen moves with the smoothness of a well-oiled and perfect^ 
machine. In which each one performs his part with the accuracy of a mechani¬ 
cally and mathematically perfect tooth on a gear wheel, when It meshes with 
the teeth of another wheel in transmitting power. But whether this system In 
every-day practice accomplishes with workmen what It seems to accomplish 
with them in books Is a question which we desire to investigate. 
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Before entering Into an examination of the relationship of scientific manage¬ 
ment of labor, there is one fact which is deserving of consideration In connec¬ 
tion with the discussion. The American workmen, as verified by the great mass 
of statistics upon tlie subject, produce more within a given time than the work¬ 
men of an.v other country. He has no equal as a producer; this being due 
partly to his mental ami physical alertness and ambition, and partly to the 
various systems of siteciaiizing and speeding up which were well develoiied 
before scientific management was brought forward as an Industrial stimulant. 
That he has worked under such high pressure as to prematurely age him has 
been well demonstrated by the policy of many corporatio.is to hire no worknjcn 
over 40 years of age or when their hair Is tinged with gray. 

High tension and intensity of application have become a marked feature of 
oiir industries. Machinery is oijcrated to its pliysical limit, and when worn 
out is thrown on the scrap heap; workmen, likewise, are expected to work to 
their physical limit, and like the worn-out machines tliey, too, are liable to find 
themselves in Uie Industrial scrap heap wlien tliere should slill be years of 
effective labor in their minds and botlies. As illustrating this tendency in our 
American methods of production there is tlie illuminating testimony given l)y 
Mr. Harrah, of the Midvale Steel Co., before tlie congressional Committee on 
I.ahor, March 1, IIXK), a portion of tlie committee’s record for that date giving 
questions and answers [rending]: 

“Mr. C,m\HAJi. I was going to ask whether you thought that you could init 
your machines so as to accomplish getting out more work in 8 hours than ydu 
can now in 10? 

“Mr. Habbah. No; the machines are worked to their fullest capacity now. 
“Mr. Gbaham. You would have to get .some kind of improved machineryv 
“ Mr. Hakbaii. We have tlie most improved kind of machinery now: but we 
make it a rule to run a maclilne to break. For instance, tire lift- of a liannuer 
bar may be two years. If that hammer bar does not break within tw’o years, 
I go for the forge master, because I know ho is not getting the work he ought 
to out of the forge. It is the same way In the machine shop. If a latlie, tlie 
natural life of which might be two years, does not lireak down before that, I 
would go to the englneru' in charge. 

“Mr. Gbaham. Kverything is run to its full capacity now? 

“Mr. Habb.\h. Aliaolutel.v\ Ye.s, sir; we have absolutely no regard for ma- 
chiner.v or men.” 

The Midvale Steel Co. Is one of the riiants wliere scietitilic management was 
first applied by one of its leaditig exponents. 

Instead of burdening this paper wltli additional i-vidences iiidlcating tlie 
intensity of labor in this country, the impressions of two of tlie world's greatest 
thinkers ns to Its effects will be submitted. 

On tile occasion of his last visit to the United Stab's, tliat eminent philos¬ 
opher, Herbert Spencer, after noting tlie intensity with vjhlch our tollers were 
working, declared that the time had arrived to preach and iirnctice “ The 
gospel of relaxation.” Last year another famous British scientist, ,Slr Tliomas 
Oliver, visited our shores. After attending the Congress of Hygiene at Wash¬ 
ington he vlslte<] a number of our industrial centers, cxpre.sslng some of his 
impressions later on, in part as follows: 

“Generally speaking, work Is rushed too raifcli and life is lived at too higli 
pressure in the United States. There is no reason for eitlier. Work and the 
love of work for the monetary gain it br|iigs are more characteristic of Ameri¬ 
cans .than of most other people, and yet what is the gain if life is shortened by 
the strain ImposejJ upon It in trying to obtain these? A nation whose work¬ 
men are old at 40 is certainly not only not rich in men, but it is not doing Its 
best for them.” 

That the American workmen are now working at higher speed and producing 
more within a given time than [he workmen of any other country we are con¬ 
fident can not be stfccessfully questioned. 

With these brief preliminary thoughts, we may proceed to more carefully 
examine eclentlfic management In Its relation to laW, as Us influence and effect 
upon labor are of more Importance than any other feature it may possess. 

While scientlflc management In some of Its phases has entered Into the most 
minute details, on some Important factors connected with production It touches 
but lightly and Indefinitely, while other equally important ones are practically 
Ignored. 

This Is particularly time of Its attitude toward workmen, the flesh-end-blood 
human beings who are to be developed into semiautomatic attachments to ma- 
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chines or rigid and inflexible forms of directing* j)ro(Uiction if one feature of 
tills system is to be applied. 

The efllcieney of a workman is not to be (letermined solely by his ability to 
euntlnuously feed and operate a machine or perform some otlier task with a 
never-changing motion at high speed, acquired us the result of time and motion 
studies by those wlio may be employetl us experts in this work. To a very 
large extent his elliciency will depend upon his alertness of mind and physical 
responsiveness, and his ability to maintain both under the numbing Influence 
of his monotonous task. 

I'tiring recent years there has scarcely been a convention of employers but 
lhat papers are read which bewail the difticulty of securing competent mechanics 
iind proposing plans by which mechanical knowledge among workmen may be 
liicreaseti. 

Trade-unions have been unjustly accused on the one hunil of preventing 
aiiprenticeship, while on the other, fiml in contradiction of that charge, tin effort 
is made to discover the reasons why the lioys and the rising generation seem 
unwilling to apprentice themselves in trades. So strong is this disinclination 
on their part that during the jiast decade the wages paid to atiprentlces have 
been practically doubled, and yet in many industries it is most diflicult to se¬ 
cure or retain tipprentices. It is our opinion that the inten.se specialization and 
subdivision of work as developed in our American system of production is the 
most iiromlncnt cause, for the boys and their parents have come to believe 
that apprenticeship in most cases does not mean the ilevelopment of mechanics, 
but rather the production of specialists skilled only in some simple subdivision 
into which the method of production lias been developed, and unable because 
of their iack of mechanical and manual skill to hold their own as journeymeD 
mechanics on the termination of apprenticesliip. 

In flermany, that country which to-day stands out .so prominently as a land 
where all-embracing sclentitic methods are applied, the workmen have reached 
a degree of efliciency which makes them the peers in mechanical iiliility of 
those of an.v other nation, and this ctliciency on their part is the result of the 
broad and thoroughgoing mechanical and theoretical education wlilcli tliey are 
given as apiirentices, and the opiiortuuitles which are attorded to them after¬ 
wards as ineclianics to become fainilinr with the theory as well as the practice 
required in the industry in which they are engaged. 

i’hrougli their coope.'ativo courses, in wliich the coming generation of engi¬ 
neers are being educated, our leading* universities are recognizing the principle 
that theoretical knowledge must be supplemented by practical exiterience in the 
industries during the course of study, if the highest efliciency is to he attained. 
And likew'lse the manufacturing establishments arc learning that well-equipited 
superintendents and foremen can not seinre satisfactory results from workmen 
deficient in mechanlcnl skill and knowdedge. 

Advocates of sciertllic manageiiKMit will oonteinl that it is not their Intention 
to speed tlie workman to his extreme physical limit, and it is quite possllile, by 
quoting detached expressions from their works on ttie subject, to give a color of 
truth to this contention; but no practical man acquainted with the methods of 
I'roduction and the influences which emanate from the management of a cor- 
iwration through the superintendent, foremen, and suhforemen to the Work¬ 
men, to stimulate their productivity, will fall to realize that, even thotigh the 
system of scientific management witli its time studies, its precise form of 
organization, and Its premiums and bonuses to workmen and foremen for 
quantity in production, was estal'li.shed in any plant liy the best trninfd and 
most Just experts and with a proper care that no workn^in would he driven 
to speedy physical exhaustion, it must soon ilegenerate into a system under 
which each workman would be forceil to labor to the physical Itreaking imlnt 
or drop out to make room for otiters whose vitality Iiad not yet been exhausted. 

In fact, in the well-known reference to thf laborers in the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, Mr. Taylor, in his book on shop management, says^ “ The tasks were all 
purposely made so severe that not more than one out of five (perhaps even a 
smaller tiercentage than this) could keep up.” .. 

Perhaps no one has had a greater opportunity of studying the effects of 
various systems of shop management on the workmen employed than .fudge 
Higgins, president of the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia, and as his views on this question are most valualde In 
connection with the subject now being discussed, a few excerpts from a recent 
decision which he prepared are submitted. The case tvas one nrl.sing in the 
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Shoe Industry, and those portions of the decision having a direct bearing on the 
subject under consideration read: 

“ The claim of the employees In these proceedings as to apprentices Is, In effect, 
that there should be no boys employed unless apprentice to learn some sub¬ 
stantial portion of the work of a factory; that there should be no ‘ Improvers 
that the number even of apprentices should be limited to one apprentice to 
every four Journeymen; that the wages should be settled for each year of 
apprenticeship; that the apprentice should be properly taught 

“ I am glad to see that the claim makes, in the main, in the direction of 
industrial efficiency. At present all the conditions of boy labor in this great 
Australian Industry tend In the direction of inefficiency, and as the men traimal 
to make boots by handwork from start to finish pass from the trade there is 
every prospect that In place of intelligent, skilletl artisans the Commonwealth 
will have thousands of anemic, Ill-developed, undertrained factory slaves— 
youths unfitted for any work but the fee<llng of some one insatiate machine— 
youths prematurely put under the strain of bread winning and soon to be 
replaced by other youths ad Infinitum. 

“ The employees wanj, as far as it Is possible, to eliminate improvers, to pre¬ 
vent the existence of such a class at all, to stop this pestilent manufacture of 
Imperfect tradesmen. They want to prevent capable workmen of average ca¬ 
pacity from being put out of work by men who submit to work for a smaller 
wage on some ground of incapacity, generally actual, sometimes only alleged. 

“ From the point of view of this court, whose ideal Is industrial peace, I feel 
oven more strongly than before that the system of improvers as It now stands is 
a perpetual menace to the ponce of the community. 

“Another point is that the improver is often keirt exclusively for many years 
to one single machine of the simpler class, until he becomes extraordinarily apt 
to it. His speed is an argument for greater speed on tlie part of those before 
him and behind him In the team of men and boys working at some process. The 
worker before him must keep him fed wltli .stuff; the worker after him must not 
let the stuff accumulate, and the strain becomes intense. Tlie specialized im¬ 
prover Is often used to force the pace. But if the Improver lose his little frac¬ 
tion of a job, he Is useless for any other job. To get a similar jol) elsewlKue 
he must fight. His only weapon is to offer to submit to a reduction of wages, 
and Inevitably he forces down tlie claims of the journeymen who are looking for 
work. t 

“ But what Is the proper remedy? Or, rather—as my functions are limited— 
what is the proper order of this court to make under the circumstances? I can 
not undertake the responsibility of telling every employer in tlie tlommonweallii 
what he ought to do in case of every employee at every stage on every day of 
his employment and under all circumstances. I conceive it to lie my duty to 
leave every employer free to carry on his own business on his own system that 
he may make the greatest profit within his reach, so long as lie does not per¬ 
petuate Industrial trouble or endanger industrial peace, iind that nieaiis so long 
as he satisfies the essential human needs of his employees and does not leave 
them-under a sense of Injustice. 

“ In the strain of competition the pressure on the employer Is often very great, 
and ho ought to be free to choose hto employees on tlielr merits and according 
to his own exigencies, free to make use of new machines, of improved methods, 
of financial advantages, of advantages of locality, of suiierlor knowledge—free. 
In short, to put the utmost pressure on anything and everything except human 
life. Unless tliere Is to be Indnstrlal war every turn, human life must not be 
treated In the game of competition as if it were a ball to be kicked. This, the 
most valuable asset'of the State, must be protected, whatever else suffers. 

“ Extreme specialization Injtires the boy In his manhootl and as a tradesman, 
and it Is the cause of much industrial disturbance. Extreme specialization may 
make the output greater and cheaper and may at the same time be Injurious to 
the men and to the public." ' 

The human factor can not be Ignored In the Industries. To-day the wage 
earner’s stimulation to greater physical exertion has been highly developed 
through thl constant pressure brought to bear upon superintendents and fore¬ 
men. Elaborate cost sheets are prepared monthly by every department, and 
those showing the lowest cost for production In similar departments are sent 
to the superintendents of those which show a higher cost, with the polite re¬ 
quest: “Please report to us on the reasons why your department shows a 
higher cost for production during the month than Department A.” Under 
this stimulus there generally Is but one course pursued, that being to speed up 
labor. 
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Under the great concentration which 1ms resulted in huge corporations tlie 
former bond of imrsonal interest l)etween employer and workmen has disap¬ 
peared : neither now knows the otlier; the one i.s only a mmiber on a brass 
check or card; and the other may live a thousand miles away. The one who 
holds a brass check Is forced to realize his position by the treatment accorded 
him by a foreman spurred on by the desire to secure a bonus for the large 
output of his department and by the rigid discipline to wliicli he must con¬ 
form and the promptness with which he is discharged for any reason. 

Under present methods of production, where liiousands of workmen are em¬ 
ployed by a single corporation, It may be difncult to reintro<luc(! tlie element of 
human sympathy between workmen and employer, l)iit a tndy sclentllic system 
of management can not overlook tliis most imporlant factor 'll it Is to endure. 

One feature of scientific management whicii has interested lalior Is its evi¬ 
dent opposition to collective bargaining between organized wm'kmen and their 
employers. Tlie claim is practically made by some of its lending exponents 
that the system can not be successfully applied unle.ss tlie huge coi'poration 
insists on dealing with the workman as an individual, and tlien of bringing 
every possible pressure. Including discharge, upon him. A brief extract from 
a letter, wdiich we were informed was written by one of the most prominent 
exponents of scientific management to a firm wliicli laid tried tlie system for 
six years without success bears Mil ness to this fact. It rends: 

“ Have you tried the incisive plan of centering on one man instead of going 
at the M’hole shooting match at once? I think tlie failure is due to the lack 
of patient persistence on tlie part .of the employers, and tlien to the lack of 
centering right onto a single man. No workman can long resist tlie help and 
persuasion of five foremen over him. He will eitlier do the work as he is told 
or leave.” 

Tlie implication is not dittlciilt (o grasp. Where tlie large corporations have 
had a free hand in centering their stimulus to activity upon tlie individual 
workman and determining tlie conditions umler M'hlch M'orkmen wdll be em¬ 
ployed, they have free,uently accomplished results M’hicli, M-hile probably 
shoM'lng increasing production per man, have also developed conditions of 
labor which have shocked the moral and humane sense of the Nation. An 
illustration is afforded by the iron and steel industry Mliicli, according to the 
report of tlie Federal Department of I.abor, covering the month of May, 1910, 
indicateil that 29 per,.cent of the 172,706 workmen covered by the investigation, 
M’orked 12 hours per day, 7 days ir^ the M-eek—84 hours in alt; and that every 
second week, Mhen the shifts changed from day to night or vice versa, many 
of these workmen were forced to remain on duty Mdthout relief for from 18 to 
24 hours. Of these 172,706 men, M-ho included all unskilled and skilled work¬ 
men in the plants Mdiere investigations Mere made, 8.5,812 or 49.69 per cent, 
received less than 18 cents per hour. 

Practically every abuse, every arbitrary and un.iust condition affecting 
M’orkmen M’hlch has crept into our industries, has only developed where the 
workmen failed to enjoy the right of collective bargaining with their employers 
for the determination of tlie M’age rate and the* conditions under which labor 
was to lie performed. 

The specialization and subdivision of M’ork, M’hich as much as it is possible 
tends to make tlie M’orkmei* specialists, that is to say, fractional mechanics, 
whose knowledge of a trade or Industry is confined to but a few simple oper¬ 
ations, is anything but a scientific method for developing and maintaining 
tlie necessary supply of mechanic^, and in this direction scientific management 
seems to be most eminently unscientific. • 

It is unscientific because it does not include an adetiuate system for the 
education of apprentices from M’hich corapetetit mechanics can be developed. 

It is uns<’lentific because it iloes not adequately provide for the workmen’s 
progress in mechanical knowleiige, but tends to restrict him to the subdivision 
of a specialty, keeping him endlessly jiorfomilng the sa^ operation, disregard¬ 
ing the fact that this constant repetition, which in time becomes semiautomatic 
on the workman’s part, through its very monotony numbs the mind Instead of 
Inspiring It. * 

It Is unscientific because If applleil in all of our industries It would at once 
prevent the development of competent mechanics, and produce In their place 
fractional mechanics, who could only work effectively under the groups of 
functional and superforemen provided for by the system. 
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It Is unsafe, ns well ns unscieutlfie, luasuiueli ns its tendency is toward the 
production of quantity rather than quality. The number of bricks which can 
ho laid in a day Is one thing, the strength and durability of the wall being an 
entirely different matter. The number of steel rails which can be run through 
the rolls in a day may be an Interesting lt(*m in the matter of production, but 
of fur more iuiportunce to the public is the al)illty of these rails to stand tlie 
burden of traffic. Instead of breaking under strain they should have been able 
to stand, and ditching the train with its pussengens. 

On this question of steel rails, the statement of Mr. W. II. Wlckhorst, engi¬ 
neer for the American Itailwuy Association, is valuable. It his paper on “ Rail 
Research by Railroads and Producers,” presented at the recent International 
Congress for Testing Materials, he said in part: 

“ While the railroads were thus bii.sy increasing the capacity of their motive 
power and cars, the steel mills were likewise endeavoring to secure Increased 
tonnage. These efforts took the form of eliminating unnecessary delays, in¬ 
stalling larger converters and more powerful machinery, and using larger 
ingots, and sometimes of allowing less time for the chemical reactions. At tlie 
height of tlie tonnage endeavor in the rail mills, about five years ago, there 
was a considerable rivalry between the different mills to produce the greatest 
tonnage, and it reached a condition that might almost be termed madness; 
that had only secondary regard for the quality of the product. The purcliaser 
had the choiie of buying rails ns made by (lie mills or going without them.” 

It is unscientific because it has failed to adequately understand the human 
factor and the spirit of our .\merican institulions, for it makes of one man 
a taskmaker and taskmaster witliout the free consent of the other. It ignores 
that principle so clearly set forth by the congressional committee, which, after 
investigating the Taylor and other systems of shop management, said In its 
report: “ Government in a mill should be like govornment in a State, with the 
consent of the governed.” 

Scientific management seems to lay greater stress upon the quantity of 
production than upon its quality. It seems to give more consideration to work¬ 
men ns units in production than as human beings, and must tend in the un¬ 
bridled efforts to increase production being made In many industrial establish¬ 
ments to-day to approacli as closely as possible the methods of those ancient 
Ilgyptlan taskmasters who finally endeavored to have bricks made witliout 
straw. ' 

In connection with its relation to labor;' in these respetits the term “scien¬ 
tific management ’’ seems to he about as accurate ns the name given to that 
little quadruped which has been the subject of so much scientific experimenting, 
the guinea pig. which in the first place does not come from Guinea, and in the 
second, is not a pig. 

With the experiments which may be made in the name of science to discover 
tiie highest sliced which a machine can attain, its greater* capacity for pro¬ 
duction, and minimum length of time in wliiidi its usefulness can be exhausteil 
before it is discarded and thrown in tlie scrap heap, labor has no objections, 
but American workmen will object with all the strengtii at their command, and 
Justly so, to all efforts to experiment likewise with them. 

With Improved shop equiianent and more efficient systems for routing, han¬ 
dling, machining, and assembiiiig material in tlVe course of construction we 
are In linrniony. But we are in most positive opposition to the application or 
continuation of any system which tends to ^deteriorate the American workman 
mentally, morally, or physically. 

Organized labor Ijelieves that true scientific management is that which 
reduces the cost of production by eliminating useless labor, which improves tiie 
facilities for doing work by surrounding the workmen with good light, pure 
air, sanitary conditions, and safeguarded machinery. A system of management 
under which care will be taken to prevent workmen from overstrain, ns well 
as provide that their <)utput should reach an adequate standard, and which 
will afford ample opportunity for the fullest development of mechanical and 
manual skll' on the part of all workmen. A system under which the terms 
and conditions of employment will be governed by agreements entered into by 
employers and their workmen as a collective body. And, finally, a form of 
management which will never allow quality to be sacrificed for quantity, nor 
men, women, and children to be classified with machines. The equity right of 
liuman flesh and blood must be recognized by any system that would endure. 

Scientific management, as the workers know It, vitally concerns every think¬ 
ing man and Is undoubtedly one of the principal causes of industrial unrest. 
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he cold blooded, cooll.v rnlculntwl system of exacting from the workmen the 
ast oniice of his pliysical and mental stroagtii, without the least regard for 
lis future, represents one reason why federation and concerted action are 

10 much desired by the various labor organizations; other reasons equally 
ipparent is the desire to offset the tremendous power exercised by the fed- 
Tated railroads to obviate the necessity of strikes, to curtail the exactions of 
lubordlnate olliclals and to compel the employer to give our representatives a 
air chance to meet with them and talk over in a dispassionate manner math'rs 
hat vitally affect both. 

We have a form of physical examination being Introduced by the Chicago 
c Kastorn Illinois Ilailroa<l Co. and a circular letter in connection therewith. 

will read just the physical qualiflcations In order to reduce the monotony of 
iie rending. It refers to every man employed on the railroad, q'his stnte- 
.lent Is Issued by William J. Jackson, receiver of tlio Chicago & Eastern 1111- 
lois Railroad, as follows: 

‘PHYSICAL EXAMIKAIIO.V OP .\PP7,H .\XT.S P'OR P.MPI,OVMK.N'r .VM) EM1>T.0YEF.S I Oil 

PROMOTION. 

“ Classljication. 

“1. All those handling trains and train signals; 1. e., engineers, firemen, 
iiotormen, engine hostlers, conductors, brakemen. llagmen, train porters, yard- 
nasters, switclvinen, signalmen, towermen, and boatmen, and others engaged 

11 marine service. 

“ 2. Station agents, telegraphers, train telephone operators, station baggage- 
nen, switch tenders, section foremen, railroaii crossing flagmen, watchmen, 
rosslng flagmen, bridge foremen, and foremen of building department. 

“ 3. All other employes except common laborers. 

“ Iti quireiiicnts. 

“1. Vision. Normal (20-20 requii-ed in each eye). Firemen and engineers 
■ntcring the service must be tested with plus 2d lens, and If able to road 
!0-foot line must be re,1ect('d. 

“Hearing. Normal (whisper at 20 feel, accumeter or watch at 20 inches). 

“Color perception. Normal (worsted or lantern). 

“Note. —I'lremen for iu*oniotion to engineers, and brakemen for promotion 
o conductors, must have combined vlsioh of 20-20, provided vision In one eye 
s not less than 20-40 without glasses. 

“ I’hysicnl defects. All physical defects tending to impair the efllciencv of 
be Individual disqualify. 

“ Reexamination. Reexamination of employees in this cla.ss must be made 
■very three years. 

“ \ i.sion. Only thoseSvhose vision does not fall below normal In one eye and 
0-40 in the other may be alloweil to hold preferred or main line runs. 

“ Hearing. One-half of the requirements for entramce to service. 

“ i2) Vision. 20-20 required in one eye and not less than 20-30 in (lie 
idler. 

“ Hearing. Normal. (Whisper nt 20 feet, ai'cumeter or watch at 20 Inches.) 

“Color jx'rception. Normal, (ily worsted and lantern.) 

“ I’hysicnl defects. All physical defects tending to impair elllclency of die 
inlividlial disqualify. 

“ Reexamination. Reexamination of employees in this cla.ss must be ni^ide 
nice every three years. « 

“Vision. Combined vision must be 20-30 and noteless than 20-40 in one eye 
vlth or without glasses. 

“ (3) Vision. Combined 20-30, not less than 20-50 in one eye without 
flasses. • 

“Hearing. One-liaif normal (whisper at 10 feet, accuiheter or watch at 
10 Inches). 

“ Color perception. Car repairers and others whose duties require Ijandling 
if signals (flags or lanterns) must have normal color perception. 

“ Physical defects. All physical defects temling to impair elllclency of the 
ndlvld'ual disqualify. 

“ Note. —Employees over fifty (.50) years of age or employees who require 
;lass to bring their vision to standard must be examined every year. Em¬ 
ployees who have suffered severe Injury or Illness must he examined before 
hey reenter the service. 
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“ List of physical defects, 

“All clusses. Traclioma or other Inflammatory conditions of the eye, or 
chronic discharge from the ear; varicose veins of both legs or marked vari¬ 
cosity of one leg; phlebitis, skin disease (especially eczema or even a strong 
tendency to it); loss of thumb or loss of two fingers on one hand disqualify 
the first class and station baggagemen and switch tenders in the second class 
only. Hernia disqualifies all classes. Unmistakable evidence of alcoholism, 
acute gonorrhea, and all manifestations of syphilis, tranmatic and pathological 
Imho disqualify all classes as long as symptoms are .apparent. Orchitis, equi- 
(lidymltls, hydrocele, undescended testicle, malignant tumors, recurrent appen¬ 
dicitis, old depressed fractures of the skull, or any fracture followed by head 
symptoms, spinal injuries, epilepsy, anterlo-postcrior curvature, severe injury 
<if the back, tuberculosis, marked scrofulous cachexia, aneurism, necrosis, acute 
and clu'onic periostitis, acute and chronic cystitis, floating cartilage and im¬ 
paired mobility of joints disqualify first class and all second class except agents 
and operators, who may be accepted If inflammation has long since subsided 
and the affected joints be free from pain. Diabetes, chronic rheumatism, gout, 
chronic diarrlicea, chronic hepatic, disorders attended by jaundice or tliose 
that are disabling in their nature; hepatic cardiac or renal dropsies, asthma, 
iiiemoptysia, valvular diseases of the heart, angina pectoris, evidence of or¬ 
ganic diseases of brain and spinal cord, insolation, inveterate neuralgia of the 
larger nerves disqualify all clu.sses. 

“(a) When hernia occurs while in tlie .servlet', the right to continue in, or of 
promotion to class 1, nlll not be lost, provided the employee, by operation or 
otherwise, effects a satisfactory cure. 

“ Candidates for students’ privileges, for employment, or reexamination in 
or selected for promotion, must ptiss the prescribed examination and tests be¬ 
fore being permitted to enter or remain, except temporarily, upon the duties of 
the position sought or occupied. 

“An examination fee of .$2 is paid by tlie company in all cases to the ex¬ 
amining surgeon. Employing otlicers in cliarge of the pay rolls are Instructed 
to deduct said examination fee, upon the pay roll in favor of tlie company, from 
the first month’s wages of all applicants assigned to service. The examination 
fee of .$1 for rejected applicants or those wlio may not be given employment 
will be borne by the company. , 

“The ollicer charged with the duty,of employing men for any of the different 
classes must reject any candidate who may be .seen to posse.ss maimed or ile- 
tormed hands or llmlis, or any other outward evidence of injury which will 
disqualify, or one wlio after careful questioning and inspection of outward ap- 
liearance would fail to pass tlie required tests. 

“ Use great care in making examinations, stripping the candidate from head 
to foot, making careful and painstaking effort to do justice to all concerneti. 

“ Reexaminations of employees will be made at any*^ time when, in the Judg¬ 
ment of the superintendent, it is necessary. 

“ Physical defects, if originating or developing after entering the service, will 
not disqualify, provided tlie efltciency of the employee Is not impaired. 

“ Surgeons must be careful tu note and record any defect that might impair 
the asefulness of the applicant, or that would be more or less aggravated by 
the service, or that would contribute to the prolongation of disability in case 
of injury. 

“ In order to prevent fraud in subsetfjeut claims for per.sonal injury, a careful 
record must be made of defects, even though they do not impair the usefulness 
of the applicant, or would not be aggravated by, or contribute to the prolonga¬ 
tion or disability In case 6f injury. 

“ Surgeons must in all eases require signatures of the candidates to* the 
certificate at the bottom of application blank In space provided for same. 

“ The appllcaticn blank after being complete, will be returned by the surgeon 
to the employing officer from whom received. 

“ In the dl.scretlon of the employing officer, applicants may be permitted to 
enter S.he service temporarily if accepted by the surgeon, subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the superintendent. 

“Age limit, 4.') years. 

“W. H. Bohart, Chief Surgeon. 

“Approved: 

“ W. J. Jackson, Receiver. 

“ Febbuabt 23, 1915.” 
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That system, if accepted on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, would In .sub¬ 
stance absoultely nullify every existing agreement on that road as it now 
exists. There are 13 organizations represented among the various railroad 
employees on that system. As a result of the action of the company, speaking 
of the incentive for federation and concerted action, the attempt of this com¬ 
pany to introduce that system, resulted In a meeting of 1,3 representatives in 
the city of Chicago last Sunday, at wliich place aiul time they organized and 
came togelher as a federated body representing all classes, transportation, 
shop, and office employees of the Chicago & Ea.stern Illinois liailroad Co. foi- 
the purpose of coml)atin„’ the introduction of this so apparently uiijost system. 

I have here a list of the system federations that have been orgoiuicd in the 
past few years, togetlier witli notes referring to the time, and so foriii. 

The following statement contains inform.-itlon with respect to tlu! organiza¬ 
tion and recognition of the system federations on various railroads dealing 
exclusively with the mechanics, apprentices, and heljaTs, commonly ih'signated 
ns railway shopmen, 08 per cent of whom are members of some one of the 
following organizations, which constitute what is known ns the mechanical 
section of the railway employetw depaitment of the Ameri<';in Eederafion of 
Labor [reading]: 

“International Assoclnllon of Machinists; International Brotiiorhood of 
Boiler Milkers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America; International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers; Brotherhood of Hallway Carmen of 
America: Amalganiiited Sheet Sfetal Workers Interniiiioual Alliance; and in¬ 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrii'iil Workers. 

“1. Kew York, New Haven & Hartford, organized and iis-ognlzed .lanuarv, 
1908. 

“2. Southern Hailroad and allied lines, ineinding Hie— 

“ 3. Mobile & Ohio. 

“4. Ahibama Oreat Southern. 

“5. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas I’.aeUie. 

“6. New Orlean.s & Nortlieastern. 

“7. Alabama & Vicksitnrg. 

“8. Vlckslnirg, Shreveport A Paeilie, 

“9. Georgia Southern A Florida. 

“10. Virginian & Soutliwestern, organizi-d and reeognized Heeemlior, 1908. 

“il. Denver A Klo Graade, organizi-d, 190S: recognized, 1909. 

“12. Wabash Hailroad Co., lirst joint action, 1902; federation organized, 
March, 1909; federated agreement, .Tune, ]!K)9. 

“13. Seidioard Air I.ine, organized and recognized Mareli, 1909. 

“14. Canadian I’ueiflc Wcxst. 

“Ifi. Canadian I’acllic East, organized and recognized, 1908 or 1909. 

“16. Minneapolis & St. Louis, including Iowa Central, organized and recog¬ 
nized, 1909. 

“17. Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, organized, Janu¬ 
ary, 1910; recogniztHl, December 21, 1910.” , 

Chairman Walsh. January, 1909? 

Mr. Whabton. 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. When was it organized? 

Mr. Whabton. Organized Juntfary, 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami recognized Dectflnber, 1910? 

Mr. Whabton. December, 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a hri^f statement In there with reference to 
what Intervened between tlie establishment and the recognition, how the/ ap¬ 
proached it, what was done with the existing contract? * 

Mr. Whabton. We can explain that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then make a memorandum, please, and explain it or 
have somebody do it—wliat was done with the existing contracts of the crafts, 
and what negotiations were liad between the Officers of the road and the in¬ 
terested unions. 

(See Wharton Exhibit at the end of this subject.) 

Sir. Whabton [rending]: 

“18. Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, organized February, 1910; recog¬ 
nized same year. 

“ 19. Port Smith & Western, organized and recognized 1910. 

“ 20. Chesapeake & Ohio, organized and recognized 1910. 

“ 21. Atlantic Coast Line, organized and recognized 1910. 

“ 22. Wheeling & Lake Erie, organized March, 1911; recognized same year. 
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Railway, organized and recognlml 1910. 

.. or Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, organized and recognized 1911. 

Chicago & Alton, organized 1911; recognized 1912. 

!.o, Northern, organized 1911; recognized same year, 

ol* Central, organized 1911; recognized the same year. 

^orfolk & Western, organized and recognlzetl 1909, 

Chicago. Rock Island & Paclftc and Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf 
Island Railway system, organized and recognized 1913. 

“30. .St. Louis & San Francisco and St. Louis & San Francisco of Texas, 
organized Dwonibcr 12, 1910: recognized In 1913. <■ 

!* & Brazos Valley, organized and recognized in 1910. 

‘3_. Kansas (lity, Mexico & Orient, organizeil October. 1911; met officials 
l ebniary, 1912; federated agreement signed up August, 1914. 

“33. Norfolk & Southern, organized and recognized 1911. 

“34. Atlanta, Rlrmlnghara & .Atlantic, organized and recognized 1911. 

Intercolonial & I'rince Edward Island Railway, organized and recogiiizeil 

“36. Chicago & Eastern Illinois, organized Deceiulier 12, 1910; recognized 
Heeember 1, 1913. 

' FloridaTtiiilroad, organized and recognized about 1911. 

38. Missouri, Kansas & Texas, organizi'd April, 3011, and recognized .Fiily, 
j9Io. 

" 39. Italeigb. Charlotte & Soufliern, organized and recognized 1911. 

“40. Wabasb-Pittsburgh Termin.il, federated agreement, October, 1913 
191‘>*^' Bulf and Midland Valley Itallways, organized 

“ 42. Terminal Railroad As.sociation of St. Louis, St. I.ouis Murcliams Bridge 
^rminal Railway, and Wiggins Ferry Co., organized 1912; recognized June 1, 


“43. Colorado Southern Railroad, organized and recognized 1911. 

“44. New Orleans Terminal Railroad Co., organized 1911; recognized Srii- 
temher, 1913. 

“45. Texas Pacittc Railroad, organizeil 1911; recognized 1912. 

“46. International A Great Northern, organized 1912; recognized Seiilember 


“47. Kansas City Soiitborn Railroad, organized 1812' 
1913. . 


recognized .\iigust l."i. 


“48. Denver & Salt I.ake Railroad, organized 191.3; recognized ]9i:i. 

“ 49. Delaware & Hudson, organized and recognizeil 1912. 

“iiO. Missouri & North Arkans.is, organized 1913; recogniz.ed .Inimary, 1914 . 

“.51. Boston & Maine, organlzerl and recognized June and July, 1914. ' 

“ o2. Coal & Coke Railway, organized and recognized .Tune and July, 1911. 

“ Of the above numlier approximately 30 were recognized and working under 
federated agreements prior to September 30, 1911. 

“ System federations are organized on the following railroads, but have not 
yet negotiated for federated agreements: 

“ 1. Clilcngo & North Western Railway. 

“ 2. Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. 

“ 3. Coni ral of Georgia Railway. 

“ 4. Northern Pacific Railway. * 

“ ,5. Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 

“ 6. Western Maryland *' 

“'7. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 

“8. Denver & Fort Woryi. 

“System Federations were organized on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & 
Mi.ssi.ssippl Valley Railways In May, 1911. 

“On tlio Harrirnnii lines, namely, the Union Pacific, Soulbern Pacific, Oregon- 
Washington Railwiy & Navigation Co., Oregon Short Line, Houston & Texas 
Central, Houston East & West Texas, Galveston, Harrisimrg & San Antonio, 
San Pe(iro, Ix)s Angelos & Salt Lake, Texas & New Orleans, and the Arizona & 
Eastern Railways In June, 1911.” 

The question that you asked with reference to the declination of the 
officials- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Take a few of those: For Instance, for one 
year, or two years, or three years; take the Illinois Central and a few others 
and briefly state what the negotiations were. 

Mr. Wharton. The general manner of procedure would be the perfection of 
an organization first—a nu'etlng of llie different district organizations of the 
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crofts which were to compose the federntlon on that system; that is, the repre¬ 
sentatives of each craft would be cnlied to meet, and at that meeting they 
wonid draft a set of iaws which would be their governing laws, or govern the 
actions of the federation from that time on, these laws being subject to their 
approval. Generally, then, agreements had been so arranged that they all prac¬ 
tically Inul the 30-da.v claus('—the necessary notice of desire to open negotiations 
by eltlier party. If the business conditions were satisfactory, or rather favor¬ 
able, from the viewpoint of the men, the question of opening negotiations for new 
agreements were agreerl to, a new .schedule embracing a set of general rules 
which would apply to all trades. Including such special rules as applied to the 
different conditions of each trade, which could not he embodied in a set of gen¬ 
eral rules, and would be adopted atnl presented with a 3P-<ln.v noti<‘e to the 
officials of the company. This notice was for the purpose of securing a 
conference. 

In .some instances a notice would he sent in by the secretary and president of 
the federated board. In ottier instances it was found Inexpedient, and the 
method adopted of eacli organization notifying the management, and in practi¬ 
cally all cases where the objections were made to treating willr the fe<lerated 
committee a conference was held, anil Instead of there hinng nny result otlier 
than that of friendly relations the men would talk the matter over, and in the 
course of the year tliat followed a better understanding would have been arrived 
at, and an agreement or negotiations would later result. Roinetimes it might 
have been, for iiui'cl.v local reasons, that would cause the men to witlidraw. I 
linve one case parlicularly in mind on the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, where 
tlie federation, I think, was organized and in existence something like 18 months, 
and in first presenting tlieir proposed agreement tlie comiiany met tlie Joint com¬ 
mittee and discussed the matter with tlicm viwy thoroughly and .seemed to satisfy 
the men at that time that possibly they had Iieen a little hasty in presenting 
that form of agreement. .Vs a result the men returned to their liomes and 
withdrew tlie proposed Joint agreement and a year later presented a new joint 
agreement. The negotiations resulting in federated agreement being signed up. 

Chairman VVAr.sti. Has tliere been any case except that of the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral wliere tliey absolutely refused to meet? 

Mr. VViiAinoN. To my riersonal knowledge, that is absolutely the only case 
wliiu-e the officials have refused to discuss the matter with tlie men. 

As a result of the deciination of tlie officials of tliese systems to either meet 
or treat with the duly antliorlzed reiji-esentatives elected by the employees n 
strike was Inauguraled on tlie 30th day of September, 1011, the immediate pur¬ 
pose of which was to bring about a lonference lietween tlie officials of these 
companies and the committee elected by the employees. 

The employees on the Pere Marquelle llailrond became involveil In a strike 
between the dates of May 17 and 28, lOi.'i. A System Federation was In exist¬ 
ence on this road, hiit^llie strike resultisl from otlier and spe<;llic causes. 

St. T.oi'IS. Mo.. March !(, /,9/.T. 

(Important.) ' 


Pkar Sir and Brotheu; A letter from Attorney P. Comerford notifies us that 
the Ilarriman and Illinois Central will he Ward In Chicago by the Industrial 
Ilelatlons Committee April 5. , 

While the proposeil Investigation has principally to deal wltli the conditlim«t■ 
re.sponslble for tlie strike on tlie llajriman and Illinois Central lines, broughf 
about by the refusal of tlie railroail officials to treat witli the shopmen, as a 
federated body, it undoubtedly will be far reaching in Its siype, and we desire 
to introduce evidence to prove our case and th^ necessity of federation for 
better protection. Many railroads had previously recognized federation and 
favored this metliod of dealing with tlieir emplo.viu?s; many others have since 
adopted the same fmllcv, clearly proving the,unwnrraiite<l antagonism of the 
Harriman and Illinois Central officials against this form organization. 

We desire to secure the following information to be presented before the 
council meeting on Marcli 2!), to be used in preparing data for the Jndustrial 
lli'latlons Commission. 

State cause loading up to the formallon of your .system federation. 

Pate of organization and first federated agreement, if any. 

Will also appreciate nny additional Information on this subject. 

Please give this matter your earliest possible attention. 

Fraternally, yours, 

John Sco'rr, Secrctarp-Trcanurer 
A. O. Wharton, PreMdent. 
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This letter was sent to all these men. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of the first Federated System organi¬ 
zation? That Is, commencing in what we might call this later iierlod, of this 
52 that you speak of. 

Ml'. Whabton. Yea; 1908. 

Chairman Walsh. That was signed by the officers of what department? 

Mr. Whabton. Railway employees’ department. 

Chairman Walsh. American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. AVhabton. American Federation of Labor. 


f 

M., K. & T. Railway, 
Denison, Tex., March 1!>, 1915. 


Mr. A. 0. Whabton, 

President Itailicay Department A. F. of L., St. Louis, Uo. 


Deab Sib: Replying to your letter of March 9, in Which you Inquire ns to 
reasons for forming a system federation of shop trades on the M., K. & T. 
railways. Many years’ exiierlence proved that our craft organization was not 
effective in securing fair working conditions, or a rate of wages that would 
compare with that received by tlie skilled trades outside the railway service, 
or that was at all adeiiuate for tlie kind of service required. 

The small Increases in pay we were al)le to secure from time to time did not 
keep pace with the Increased co.st of living, and they were more than offset 
by the company's policy of continual retrenchment. We saw the different 
crafts defeated and cnislied in delail on our system and other roads wlien tliey 
made a stand for fair treatment. 

We finally became convinced that federation was necessary to secure Justice 
from our highly organized einployer.s. We also believed this form of organiza¬ 
tion would he an advantage to the company as well ns the men on account of 
the time that could he saved by negotiating agreements jointly. 

Our ferleration was organizeil April, 1911. 

Yours, fraternally. 


Frank M unikr, 

Chairman Board of Adjustment, it., K. iC- T. System Federation. 


M. & L. System, 

Minneapolis,'Minn., March 15, 1915. 


Mr. A. O. Whabton, • 

President Railway Fmployees’ Department, A. F. L., St. Louis, Mo. 


I>eae Sib: In reply to your letter of March 9, and the information you ask 
for, will state that the causes leading to the formation of our System Federa¬ 
tion was the uiusatisfactory results obtainable by the single-craft method of 
organization to gain working conditions and wages tlint we believed we were 
justly entitled to. ‘ 

The M. & St. L. and Iowa Central were consolidated in 1912, I believe, and 
are now known ns the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railway. 

In 1908 the Iowa Central attempted to abrogate the craft agreements and 
reiluced wages. This resulted in a strike In whli'h all crafts participated, a 
federation was organized, and on the termination of tlie strike in 1909, which 
resulted favorable to the men, a federation agreement was signed up and has 
"slhce been renewed from time to time to tlie satisfaction of the men and 
company. • 

The federation was e.xtended to include the entire M. & St. L. s.vstem on June 
1, 1914, but owing, to tlie un-settled industrial conditions no attempt has been 
made to negotiate a new agieement. 

Fraternally, yours. 


J. G. Little, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Seaboaku Aib Line Railway and Allied Lines, 

Savannah, Ga., March 15, 1915. 

Mr. A. O.* Whabton, 

President Bailway Employees’ Department, A. F. of L., St. Louis, Uo. . 
Deab Sir : In answer to your letter of March 9, I would state the Seaboard 
Federation was organized March, 1909, and have since that time been In con¬ 
ference with officials and signed agreements three times, all times agreeing with 
officials on rules and rates. Previous to 1909 we had four organizations that 
had agreements with company, and it would take about 30 days for com- 
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mlttee of eight machinists, superintendent motor poTfer, master mechanic, 
clerk and stenographer to come to a settienient for machinists alone, then from 
two to three weeks for boiler makers, the same for blacksmiths, tl>e same for 
carmen. This represented at)Out tliree months’ actual time for the otllcials of the 
company and the different committees. We had agi’eements for the four crafts 
wliich was very expensive to the men on the system, and also the company. 
Now tlie last agreement for machlni.sts, boiler makers, painters, carmen, black¬ 
smiths, and plpemen, we spent about two weeks and accomplished more for tlie 
men at about one-fourth the expense. This was one of the main reasons we 
organized a federatior on the S. A. L. 

Personally, I believe the company is very glad to have one committee repre¬ 
senting all employees at a conference, instead of meeting various lommlttees, 
about every month of the year, as we formerly had to do. 

We have also succeeded in bringing about a satisfactory adjustmeut of a 
number of very difficult cases affecting the different crafts, any of whlcli may 
have resulted in a serious situation, had it not been for the efforts and in¬ 
fluence of the fcMleratlon. 

Hoping this Information may l)e of some use to you, I am, 

Fraternally, yours. 


H. M. Fai.i.on. 


207 Bust Wallberg .Street. 


He was the i)resident of that system organization. 


K. C., M. & O. Ry., 
Wichita, Kans., March tO, IttlS. 


Mr. A. O. W’HABTON, 

President Railway Employees’ Department, A. E. of L., Et. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of March 9 will say in this section of 
the country a separate craft agreement was not worth the paper it was printed 
on, for tlie reason that the company would keep cutting things out and by the 
end of one your the agreements would be no good, and things they had agreeil 
to they would interpret the wrong way to suit the company. 

We all got dissatistied and on October 31, 1911, we culled for a meeting of 
all crafts. At tliis meeting it was decided that no craft be allowed to ask for 
separate agreements, "^’e had commlttei'S from all the crafts draft a proposed 
agreement. On February 2G, 1912, vfe met tlie company, but were refused a 
federated agreement. The chairman was told that wo could get a sejiarate 
craft agreement; we informed tlie company that we would meet tliem tlie next 
day at 10.30 a. m., and we were offered the single craft agreement. We in¬ 
formed the company tliat we would not accept craft agreements. At this they 
refused to meet our fedmatlon, so we went back to work and strengthened our 
cause in- every way Yiossible. We waited until August 3, 1914, when we again 
met the company. Tiiis time we were successful and secured a federated agree¬ 
ment, effective September 1, 1914. • 

This has been tlie longest time in the history of the K. O., M. & O. that peace 
and satisfaction lias reigned. The company seems to lie just as well pleased 
as the men. , 

Fraternally, yours, , 


.T. F. Perry, Eecrclary No. 1. 


520 South Millwood, Wichita, Kapfi. 


Wheeling & Lake Buie Railway, 

MasUllon, Ohio, March 17, 1915. 


Mr. A. O. Wharion, 

President Railtcay Employees’ Department, .1, /•’. of L,, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sib : Replying to yours of March 9, dbr object or»cause in forming this 
federation was the lesson we learned from the efforts of the machinists on the 
B. & O. & B. & O. S. W. at the time of their strike when they went our single 
handed and tried to better their conditions. This will show that xederatlons 
were formed for protection of shop crafts and not to ask for unreasonable 
demands, ns some railroad companies seem to think. 

Our first federated agreement was obtained in 1911. 

W. & L. E. System Federation, No. 22, was instituted in March 1911, and 
changed to No. 28 last fail, when we took out a charter from the reorganized 
department. 
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In getting our agrtfements we have had our differences with the railroad offl- 
cials, but when everything was settled all petty differences wer<- soon forgot¬ 
ten and harmony prevailed between employees and employer. 

Kraternally, yours, 

<J. 1*. ItuiiKiiAKT, Hecretary No. S.1. 

Wahash Kailkoad, 
Devuliif, III., March 11, 11)15. 

Jlr. A. O. Wharto.n, 

President Railway Employees’ Department, .1. /■’. of E., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dkab Sib: Your letter of JIarch 9 came to hand to-day and contents noted. 
In reply will give you all the available information I have on the subject. 
That will be during my connection with the Wabash Railroad. 

The first move along the federation line on this road was made in No¬ 
vember of 1902. The boiler makers at that time hud been out on strike two 
weelcs, when the oilier crufts saw the necessity of pulling together for their 
own protection. They walked out in sympathy on November 2, 1902, and were 
out four weeks. The outcome of this first effort was a 2-oent Increase for 
mechanics and IJ cents for helpers. It wa.s a joint affair, but the agreements 
were made betwerm crafts and were mostly verbal. The mechanics recelverl with 
the Increase added a prevailing rate of 28 cents per liour and a 10-hour day. 
From this time till 19()9 the men became involved in several strikes, with the 
re.sult that their prevailing rate at that time had been raised to 32 cents. It 
seeinetl up till this time that either one craft or the other would start some¬ 
thing and whoever started seemed to suffer the worst. There was always a 
strike to get a raise, and the men lost more in the time lost than they gained 
with their raises obtained. In 1907 the company abrogated all their agi'co- 
ments. Through 1908 the men began talking federation, and in .lanuary, 1909, 
the company called in the blacksmiths’ committee and tried to get them to 
sign up an agreement with them which was absolutely unfair. They notified 
the management tliat they wore not prepared to negotiate an agreement at 
this time but would notify them at a later date when they would meet them. 
The crafts all got busy, and the result was that a fetleration was organized 
on March 27, 1909. This federation worked on the case until the latter part of 
August, when they presented the first joint agreement. This federation was 
composed of the machinists, boiler makers, blacksmiths, and tinners and pipe- 
men. After the first agreement had been presented the carmen came into 
the organization ami asked to he taken In with the agreement. After about 
two months of parleying the federation secured recognition for them and the 
agreement was signed up in December of that year. Since the organization 
of the federation there has never been a strike. At times different crafts 
have voter] a strike, but have never failed to abide by'the federation rules. 
The result Is that the men have been raised till their prevailing rate is now 
38 cents per hour. They Imve as good an agreement ns any in the country; 
they have reduced the working hours to 9 hours for the day. They have 
made a test of the 8-hour day, ant^ the company is satlsfierl to grant It when 
it bwomes general. The company would sooner meet the men now as a feder- 
iitlon than any other way and have hinted that they would be glad to see all 
roads In certain territory meet as districts. The federation has been a bless¬ 
ing to the men, an advantage to the company, and has certainly proven its 
worth to the men on this .system. If I can be of any further assistance In 
this matter kindly, let me know. 

Fraternally, yours, » 

Ar.BEBT Owen’, Secretary-Treasurer. 

436 North Third Street, Decatur, III. 

Commissioner Aishton. What road was that, plea.se? 

Mr. Whabton. Wabash Railroad. [Reading:] 

<1 

Chic.voo & North Westebx Rahway, 

Chieago, III., March 1$, 111 15. 

Mr. A. O. Whabton, 

President Railway Employees’ Department, A. F. of L., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Deab Sib ; Replying to your request of March 9, the North Western System 
Federation was organized April, 1909, under charter of railway department. 
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nnd hns Iwen a continuous jneml)er of tliat (lepnrfincnt since. C.tnsos wiiicli led 
to our organizing ns a .s.vstem federation may be summarized ns follows: 

Previous to organization ns a system federation we found that otir agree¬ 
ments were not enforced, only in tlie larger simps. At smaller shops and iso¬ 
lated points we found that our agreements were either ignored or evaded. Men 
working at some of these places were ignored altogether. Overtime clauses were 
In many ca.ses Ignortsl. Jurisdictional disputes wore of common occurrence. 
Kach craft was trying to get tlie best of tlie other, and the usual bitterness be¬ 
tween crafts which follows conditions of this kind prevailed. 

The benefits derived since tlie organization of a system federation may lie 
summarized as follows: 

Itrought the different crafts closin’ togetlicr. 

I,ess Jurisdictional disputes. 

More uniform shop conditions. (Overtime rates are tlie same all over the 
system where organization prevails.) 

Hotter enforcement of agreements at isolated points. 

More uniform rates of pay. (The blacksmltlis, boiler makers, and inarlilnists 
g«'t tlie same rate, 41 cents all over the system in the M. Ik Dept.) 

Trusting this iiiforiiiation may bo of some value, 1 am, 

Fraternally, yours. 


J. W. FliAM'IS, 

t-'icnidin-Tiraniiixi- ^ystciii I'cihrtilioii. 


Mr. A. O. WiT.Mcro-j, 

I’residcvt Udihriiij T'lniiJoiirrii' 


Fort Sytirn & Western. 
Fort Smith, Ark., Marrh to, 


Drpariniciil, .i. F. of L.. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


De.\s Sir: Your commnnicallon of Jfarcb !) duly received, nnd in reply will 
say tliat tlie employees of tlie Fort Smith & Western llallroail tried a iiiimiier of 
times to get an agreement and an increase In wages as individual crafts, but 
each time they failed nnd were told that if ttie,v did not like their jobs they 
could quit. So in 3010. they organized a federalion and succeeded in securing 
a working agroenicnt and a small increase in wages. 

In August, 1011, we secured better working conditions, and Octoebi’ 1. 1911, 
an increa.se In wages of ,'?iK>r cent. 

From March to August, 101.'?, we liad*a nuiiiber of conferences with the man- 
agemeut regardin,g shop rules and an increase in pa.v. During this time all 
we got was tin' promise of an increase in pay commencing the 1st of Octo¬ 
ber, 191.'?. 

About the 1st of Novenilicr, 1010, the agreement was made and the increase 
in pay granted witli back pay for I hi' previous nioiitli. .s?lnce the signing of 
the federated agrccmi^it I'verytliing has seemed to work in liarmony. It brings 
the men of the various crafts closer together, creates more of a brotherly love 
for one’s fellow workmen; also, far easier to sett>e grievances nnd disputes 
whicli arise in tlie shop, as we now get togellier and have them out among our¬ 
selves, while before tliey were taken liefore the olliclals of the road. 

'This also relieves tlie olliclals,of a great ileal of annoyance and trouble. 

There lire also other reasons why federation organization is superior to the 
craft organization, which at this time would occupy too much time and space. 

Fraternally, yours, • 


409 South Si.vteciith Street. 


Scvtij.-Ti'ros, Ft. S, (C* 


E. Winfree, , 
irinsfcni Sits. Fed. 


rilTCAOO & E.SSTERN Ir.T.INOIS, 

Danrillr, III., March IS, lOI.i. 
Jlr. A. O. Wii.tRTON, , 

Fresidciit ftailn-ai/ Emploiirrs' Department, . 1 . F. of'L.. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

De.\r Sir : Your communication of March 9 duly receivetl, nnd In iV>ply wish 
to .state that the labor organizations employed on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Itallroad organized into a system federation for tlie following reasons: 

To bring together all organizations on the C. & B. I. Ky. 

To prevent the introduction of piecework, bonus systems, physical examina¬ 
tion, nnd unfair efficiency systems. 

To shorten the hours of labor nnd estnblisli a minimum wage scale for the 
emiiloyces in all branches of the railway service. 


38819°—S. Doc. 41.5,64-1—vol 10-47 
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To establish an agreement tliat will cover all branches oi organiml labor in 
the mechanical department that would bring about a more permanent and stable 
condition acceptable to the employer and employees alike. 

By system federation agreements we can prevent strikes and lockouts to a 
great extent and by concerted actions reap the Iwnefits of our labor. 

To urge all members to adopt and carry out a plan of cooi)erntlon with all 
crafts, thereby eliminating strikes of an affiliated organization caused by 
.liirlsdictional disputes and the pitting of one craft against another by unfair 
employers. 

'I'he operation of railroads under Government supervision ns to standardi¬ 
zation of passenger and freight rates calls for the standardization of pay to 
the employees; this cun only be gained by system federation. 

Fraternally, yours, 

Thomas .T. Shokt, l^ccreiary-Treamrer. 

Mr. Wharton. I have a .statement here of a man who was one of the general 
officers of the boiler makers’ organization and I believe was present during 
many of the negotiations and organization of pi-actically all of the southeastern 
railroads. It is as follows: 


I’oitT'sMouTH, V.V., Xfnrch JS, HUr,. 

Mr. O. Wharton. 

J’nsidciit liiniiluiiecs Department, >S7. Jmnis. Mo. 

Dear Sir; In reply to .your circular of the 9th, recpiesting Information on 
the important (piestion of system federations on railroads, including tlie Hiirri- 
man and Illinois tjcntral lines, and tlieir po.sslble elfect in negotiating agree¬ 
ments lietween tlie railroad companies and tlieir shopmen, I desire to say tlial 
from close, as well as iiractical, experience in connection witli system federa¬ 
tions on the principal railroads of the southeastern district, that such a move¬ 
ment ha.s brought about a condition of alTairs most gratifying to capital and 
labor from an industrial standpoint, as no strike has occurred since tiie forma¬ 
tion of railroad federations in 19(18, of serious nature, 

I further desire to say that the railroad companies were responsible for 
tlie federated craft movement, because of tlieir intense opiiosition while in con¬ 
ference with single craft organizations in their pica far hnniaiie worldng con¬ 
ditions, as well as fair wages to sniiiiort,those deixmding on tliem. 

It Is also true that some railroad companies favor a fcaleration of tlieir sliop- 
men, as it has a ttnidmicy to save time, as well as exiiense to botli parties at 
issue. In their ne,gotlation,s with a duly authorized committee reiiresenting all 
tile shop crafts affiliated in a federation. 

If the railroad corporations of America would only realize the importance 
of the employees railway department of the American bisleration of Labor as 
a factor In preventing industrial dlsimtes. as well us serious labor complica¬ 
tions, that could be avoidefl wlien handled with due delilieratlon and business 
judgment by both iiarties at Issue, It such was done, Investigations by indus¬ 
trial comniissions would not be necessary; but just as long us corporations 
can only look at their own indivklual interests In the industrial Held, labor 
will continue these efforts tor human rights, i.hlch every American citizen is 
entitled to according to tlie law of seff preservation. 

Fraternally, yours, 

, Thus. Noi.an. 

This is the Frisco Railwnv system, dated Siiringfleld, Mo., .March 19, liHd, 
as follows; 

Mr. A. 0. Wharton, _ 

President RaUict^y Employed Department, A. F. oj L., Et. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir : Yours of .March 9, requesting informatlou as to w hy we organizetl 
a system «"ederatlon received. 

Our federation was organi7.ed December 12, 1910, for at least four reasons: 

First. To reduce the cost of securing agreements. 

Second. To keep the company from using one craft to fight another. 

Third. To become more closely allied for our mutual protection. 

Fourth. Following the example set by our employers In order to meet with 
them ou matters pertaining to our welfare on somewhat of an equal footing. 
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Our first feUeruteil agreeuient was secured September 15, 1913. 

Trustlui; this will be of some service to you. I remain, 

Fruternaily, yours, 

CHAti. Ohumlev, 

Hen’y-Trem. Frisco System Federation No. 22. 

The following is from the Intercolonial and Prince Edwards Islanil llailways, 
dated Moncton, New Crunswlck, March 18, 191.5, as follows; 

Mr. A. O. Wharton, » 

President Railway Employees DeparhneiU, A. F. of I,., St. Jmuis, ilo. 

Dear Sir: Your communication of March 9 received, and in repiy wili say 
that as individuai orKuuizatious we felt our weakness on many ipiestions of 
imiiortance to us. Finally, we decided to form a lo<!al fcileration for the pur- 
po.so of laocurinj? a sliorter workday. In this matter we were su(;cessfut in 
rcducin;; our hours of labor from 10 to 9 hours jtcr day, receiving the same 
wages for the 9 hours as we did for llie 10 lionrs, ami in ca.ses wlicre there 
w as a fraction of 1 cent per hour we got the benetit; we also received 1 cent 
Iier liour over and above what we were receiving for tlie 10-hoiir day. We 
also received a federated scliedule with the management, and have heen work¬ 
ing under .such scliedtile since February 1, 1913, and all matters are now 
handled by tlie feileration, and we feel lliat we never could have ac<-onipli.shed 
what we have in a couiile of yi'ars in any other way than by federation. You 
imderstand our hourly rates have heen increased from 3 to 4J cents per hour, 
whhli we consider is ahjiie sullicient to sati.sfy our memhersidp that federation 
is an advanced st('p over the individual orgaidzation and Hie managmueut can 
now deal with live or six organizations in the same time tliey used to take 
to ileal with one. 

\\c would not tiduk of giving tii) our federation, foi- wo see the henctit 
of it, I renunn, 

Vours. fraternally. 

1.. McKinnon, Seeretary-Trrasitrer. 

Commissioner C.arrktso.n. Is Unit railway a privately or a piihlicly owiksI 
and o|)erated railway? 

Mr. W'HARTON. The (Sfovernmenl owns it. 

C(aumissioner (rAr,HKT.soN. Tlie (iovt’rnment owns and atlndnish-rs the road? 

Mr. Wh.arton. Yes. 

Tile IhK-k Island Itailway, dated Kansas City, Mo., Marcli 24, 1013, as follows: 
Mr. A. 1). Wharton, 

President Railway Employees I)< pari meat, .1. F. of F., 

Suite ,5-6', Ohio Uuildiny, St. Eoiiis, Mo. 

Dear Bir: Answering your letter of recent date regarding the benefits de¬ 
rived by the men by forming feilerations of shop wafts on railroads, will say: 
The uauldnists, boiler imikcrs, hlacksmith.s, shwt-metal workers, and carmen, 
together with their helpers and apprentices on the Rock Island Railroad, 
formed a fmleration, and in ,1911 negotiated an agreement with lite Rock 
Island Co. , 

We found this metlKKl of organizathai of lienelit to all the men employed. 

I'drst. It greatly reduced the cost to the men of olitainlng an agreement. 
I'nder the old system of I'raft agreement it was necessar.v for eacb craft 
to .send a committee to the company oniclala and to a)>enil weeks negotiating 
an agreement. One craft followed another, and .dthoiigh one cruft had signed 
an agreement, the craft following was compelled to again go over the same 
ground coveretl by the cruft aliead of tliem. After the formation of the feder¬ 
ation a committee, smaller in some Instances, than the committee reiiresentlng 
a single craft, ofttimes negotiated tin agreement covering all the men in all 
crafts In alxmt the same length of time formerly taken by a single craft com¬ 
mittee. 'This greatly reducetl the cost to the men and was also of benefit to 
the railroad comiiany in that it dl<l not take so much of their time wlien making 
agreements. 

Second. It standardized the rules, and it Insured equal treatment to all 
employees. Previously, under craft agreements, there would be different In¬ 
terpretations of certain rules or, perhaps, different wording In the rules that 
caused confusion both to the men and to the company, and resulted in more 
grievances arising to be settled. 
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Third. IVo found under the old method of oraft nttreonient that the railroad 
companies were uslnj? one craft nRainst another for the purpo.se of defeating 
an.v betterment of working conditions. The federation of those crafts elimi¬ 
nated this condition. 

Fourth. Wo know tliat the railroads were in a manner federated, through 
n.ssoclatlons of general managers, etc.; and if tills form was good for tliem, a 
similar form of organisation became n necessity for the protection of the men. 

Fifth. Tender the craft form of agreement the company would, by various 
method.s, take certain conditions from one craft. After IJils was accomplished 
that fact was then used ns an argument against otlicr crafts having n similar 
rule. Tile federation form of organization eliminated that condition. 

There are other good reason.s, aside from those shown above, not the least 
of which was tlio absolute necessity of a stronger organization on the part of 
the men to successfully combat a rapidly growing tendency on the part of tlie 
railroad companies, which was the result of organization on their part, to get 
all crafts on all roads to a common level ns regards rules and rates of pay and 
therel),v destroy the argument the men had of showing better rules and rates of 
pay on other roads. 

Tlie sho]) employees on the Rock Island have been working under a feder¬ 
ated agreement for three and one-half years, and wo find it enicioiit and eco¬ 
nomical. It has greatly redm'ed tin* number of grievances arising and has been 
beneflcial to both the employees and the company. 

The company at lirst seeine<l to greatly fear the federated form of organi¬ 
zation. The manner of handling agreements and grievances under tlie agree¬ 
ment and file raidd manner in whicli grievances are being eliminated proves 
their fears groundless. 

Yours, fraternally. 


11. .1. rAim, 

ChitiniKiit r.icfiitiic Ttimnl R. I. f'etlrnilinn. 


New York, Ontario A Western Itailway, dated .March L’.l, 1015, as follows: 
Mr. A. O. Wii.\i!TON-, 

I'rcsidmt Kailtraii RiiipInyccH’ Drpurtnu'nt, .1. F. .S'f. Loiiin, Hn. 

r>K.\R Sir AM) UaoTnuR: I’revious to .Inly. 1011, the various crafts on the 
N. y., O. & W. R. R. worked for their own individual Welfare. Tins had many 
drawbacks to the organization, as well ‘as to its members, taken separately. 
Now, win'll negotiations were under way for a new agreement, each craft would 
elect Its delegates, and a time would be set with the railroad management for a 
hearing. 

For evainple, the machini.sts to-day. boiler niaki'rs to-morrow, the black¬ 
smiths the next day after, etc. Now, the delegates of the machinists from all 
points of the railroad would meet hero to-day, and their biislne.ss could not be 
completed for various reasons; but as the boiler makers had to-morrow and the 
black.smiths the next, the machinists would have to wait until the first vacant 
day to finish their business. Probably the same would happen to the other 
craft.s, making expense to tlnit individual craft, taking men from their work an 
unnecessary length of time, besides often keeping men from ditllos which 
necessitate their being in their respective stations. 

One can readily see how tlie above is dctrlmentad to the employees, also 
the railroad company. 

Each craft seemed to be uorking against the others, and matters did not 
move as smootlily n.s desired for the benetit of the men. It was also taking a 
great amount of valuable time from the railroad ofHclals. Hence on July 1, 
1011, delegates of the different crafts from all points of the N. T., O. & W. met 
to determine if something could not be done to overcome the obstacles. After 
much careful consideration. It was decided to form a system federation. This 
body was gnldeil by % set of rules; and while it was not recognized by the 
heads of the company until later, its cooperation was perfect, and the different 
crafts coul^ not help but see the benefits derived therefrom. 

On July 1, 1914, the N. Y., 0. & AV. Co. met the System Federation as a 
whole. The results were beneficial both to the company and the men. This is 
especially noticeable in the time taken to bring matters to a close. You see all 
crafts represented have a hearing on the same day at the same time; thus all 
crafts know what is being done by the others' and what is being received by 
them. It is strikingly noticeable that this eliminates any contention among the 
men Involved and Is a great preventive of strikes, because the larger the body 
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of men Hie lexs liability of their xtriklnK, it being such n simple matter to get 
tlieni together to reason witli tliem and, if need be, control tliein. 

Tliius you will perceive tlic many advantages of tlie System Federation on tlie 
N. Y., O. & W. according to tlie men, ns well ns tlie management Itself. 
Fraternally, yours, 

Chas. D. McOAnrny, 

Hecretary-Trcunurcr. 


New Y'ork, New Ilayon Hartford Ilailway. Itoslindalo. Mass., March 2(>, 
Iflin, as follows: 


Mr. A. O. WiiAKTON. 

I'rinidnil Railnaii /,’iapioi/rc.i' DrpariiiHiit, .1. of /... 

Ft. Louis, }[(). 

Dkau Sin: Tour favor of Slarcb 9 received, ri'ciuestiiig iiifonnatioii about why 
we formed our federation, and when. 

Our federation was formed as a protest against )iiecework some time about 
the month of .Taiiiiary, I90S. 

I beg to remain, 

Tours, fraternally. 


Ttoar. ITkxihokson. 

S<c'!i-rrea.c. fiiistrm Fed. .V. 1'., .V. II. 11. U. If. 


I will say that the piecework was not introduced as a result of the or¬ 
ganization of the federation on that system. 

The otllcials of the Illinois Central and ITnrriman lines are on record to the 
effect that they were uimlteraiily opposed to the recognition of the System 
Federation. \Ve herewith rniole from a printed circular issued Odoher 12, 
1011, by (leneral Manager W, 1.. Fark, of the Illinois Central: 

“So far as the System Feileratioii is concerned, the Illinois Cmilral iiian- 
ngemerit makes no secret of Its opposition for tiie reasons already mentioned. 
It refuses to be placed in the position of giving any enconragenient, even by 
inference, that will lead its employees to believe it will reco.gnlze tlie fedin-a- 
tion.” 

Mr. .T. Kruttschnltt, chairman of the executive committee, speaking for the 
Harriman lines in a conference held with the general otlicers of the organiza¬ 
tions ill San Fraiici.seo early in Seiiteniber. 1911, made a similar statement, 
although couched in different language. 

As a matter of fact, we desire to state that there has never been an au¬ 
thorized strike on any railroad systi'in. where a ftslerated committoo has been 
recognized and a federated agreement signed up. This statement refers to 
federated agreements signi'd and in ('ffect since earl.v in 190.S. Tliere has been 
but one unanthorizeii strike. Tliis occurred on the Jlissouri, Oklalioma & 
fiiilf, a very small road, ami if tlie railroad ofTicials had been willing to permit 
the men to return to work under their old agreement, the general otlicers would 
have ordered the men back. This the company refused to do, and the strike was 
then declared to bo a legal one. 

\Te believe this record, togetlifr with the fact that many railroad.s admit that 
they prefer to deal with a federated cwimittee, speaks for itself and places 
the responsibility for the Illinois Central and Tlarriman lines strike on tho 
shoulders of those who declined to laeot or treat with a federated committee. 
Knowing the men as we do, it has always been our ofiinion tliat by giviag the 
committee a hearing the railroad otllcials would have pai*cd the way for a 
pi'aceful and nnitiially satisfactory ad.lustment of ilie existing difference.s. 

The reorganization of tho railway employees’ department not being con¬ 
summated until some time after this troiilile occurred, others more familiar 
with the details of tliese strikes will no doubt be called agyin. 

The following letters were exchanged between the railway department and 
the Association of Westi'rn Railways, and are introduced ns evidence of one 
of tho many efforts put forth by the organization to bring about a ."eftlement. 


St. Louis, Mo., ’fay s, 

Mr. W. A. flARRKTT, 

Chairman General Managers’ .issoeiation of Wesfern Railroads, 

lieiser Building, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: The otlicers whose signatures and titles appear attached hereto, 
acting for the membership of their respective organizations and by the an- 
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tliorlty of a conventiou liold In Kansas City, Mo., April 15 to 23, inclusive, 
desire to enter into arrangements for a conference between the Ooneral Man¬ 
agers’ Association of Western Railroads or the duly .authorized representatives 
of .said association. 

The object of tlii.s conference to be the bringing about of a settlement of 
the strikes now In effect on the M., K. & T., Illinois Gcnti'ul, and the road.s gen¬ 
erally designated as the Harrlman lines. 

If It be the disposition of the railway managers or those whom they repre¬ 
sent to enter into negotiations for this purpose, we are of the opinion that the 
first great step will have bot-n taken in cstiiblishlng a iliore universal and per- 
inaiicnt pca<e bciwecn the railroads and tlie men employed by them, which re¬ 
sult will be of mutual bcuellt to all concerned. 

Rack of thus recinest tlnu-e is a real desire on our part to bo of such service 
a.s we can in bringing about a complete understanding, and an understainllng 
that will practically eliminate strikes and their attendant losses. 

W'e believe that the time has arrived when employer and employee must 
recognize that each have rights which must be respected. 

Trusting that your association will see the possibilities of a meeting of tids 
character and tiiat this communication will receive your serious and favorable 
consideniLion, we remain, 

Very resimctfully, yours, 

Wm. 11. .lolmslon. President Jlacidnists and Helpers; ,1, W. Kline, 
President Biacksmitlis and Ilelper.s; M. F. Ityan, Presl<lent 
Itailway rarmen; .Ino. J. Carrigan, Presirlent Railway Clerks; 
Ceo. F. Ile<lriek, President Painters and Decorators; J. A. 
Franklin. I’resident Roller .Makers and llel|H'rs; M. O'.SnIlivan, 
President Slieot Metal Workers; .Tamos Wilson, Presi<lent Pat- 
' tern Makers; ,1. '1'. Kinsella, I’residenI .Sleam Filters and Ilelte 

ers; A. O. Wiiarton, CInnrman. 

P. S.—Address all communications to .\. O. Wiiarton, Itimm 30.5 Howard 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Under date of May 2i, 1012, tlie following reply was received, addressed to 
the ollicers named previousl.v’: 

Tm; .VsscKnATTON' or W.'Cmtubn Railways, 

^ ('liicago, Jfo;/ ;il, lUld. 

Mr. William TI. .Tolinslou, president Jlaeliinl.sts and Helpers, 40.5 MoCill Rulld- 
lug, Wasliiugton, I). C.; Mr. ,1. A. Franklin, president Roller Makers and 
Helpers, .Suite 7, Law Building, Kaiusas City, Mo.; Mr. .1. W. Kline, presi¬ 
dent Blacksmiths and Helpers, 324 DeaiTiorn Street, Cliieugo; Mr, M. 
O’Sullivan, president Slieet Metal TVorkers, Kelson Building, Kunsa.s City, 
Mo.; Mr. M. F. Ryan, president Railway CarmeiK 5tl9 Hall Building, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. .fame.s Wilson, president Pattern Makers,, 403 Keavo 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. .John J. Carrigan, jiresident Railway Clerks, 
307 K. 0. I.il'e Ruiiding. Kansas filty. Mo.; Mr. J. T. Kinsella, president 
Steam Fitters and Helpers, 3.57 West Sixty-third StriS't, Chicago; Mr. 
George F. Hedrick, piesident Painters and Decorators, La Fayette, Ind.; 
Mr. O. Wiiarton, Room 305 Howard Building. St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen ; Acknowledging receipt of and in rci'ly to yours of the 8th instant 
advising .your desire to bring about a eonfcienee between the General Managers’ 
Association of Western Railways, or their duly authorizeil representatives, and 
the officers of tlie,.various organizations to wliom tliis letter is adilressed, for 
the purpose of “bringing aliotit of a settlement of tlie sirikes now In effect on 
tlie M., K. & T., Illinois Central, and the roads generally de.signated tis the 
Harrlman lines.” 

Tills association is entirely witjiout knowledge of. Jurisdiction, or authority in 
the matter referred *to and can take no action in tlie controversy between the 
railroads mentioned in your letter and their former employees. 

By orda'" of the executive committee. 

Respectfully, yours, 

W. A. (lAituETT, Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a strike on the M. K. & T, before this agree¬ 
ment was entered into? 

Mr. Whabton. That was one of the roads on which we had craft troubles; 
at the time the carmen were on strike on the M., K. * T. system. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was the strike over the question of Introilucing tlie 
eration System? 

Mr. Whakton. No; It was a case of pitting one craft against another and 
denying rights to carmen that were grante<l to others. 

Chairntan Walsh. Wa.s tlie Ferieratlon System lntroduce<l on the M., K. & T. 
after this strike? 

Mr. Whabton. Yes. (Beading:) 


St. liOiJis, Mo., June 2G, 1912. 

Mr. W. A. Gabrett, 

Chairman (Irncral Managrrs Ansocialion af M'e.it<rn Railiraim, 

Chicago, III. 

1>KAU Sir: Acknowledging receipt of your favor dated Jfay 21, which was 
in reply to a communication sent you under date of May 8, hy (he undersigned 
ofTieers, we have duly noted contents, and regret that tlie Associalion of Western 
llailways assumes to be without knowledge of, jurisdiction, or authority to 
arrange a conference for the purpose as outlined in communication previously 
sent you. 

Since the exclmngo of the communications above referred to, we llnd our¬ 
selves in a posittion which, to us at least, appears to have allered the situation 
to the extent of warranting that anotlier effort he made to arrange a con¬ 
ference with the object in view of bringing about a iieaceful solutlmi of the lalmr 
disputes now going on, and tlie maintenance of peace in the future. 

We believe that a conference will at least prove beneticlal, even thou.gh we 
may be unable to accomplish all that we have In mind. It Is our desire to place 
a number of matters squarely liefore the Association of Western Itailways, 
matters that have to do with the future as well ns the present. 

.\ desire exists on our part to bring about a more permammt and stable con- 
dilion of affairs. We believe that the As.socla(ion of Western Railways should 
be interesteil in this proposition to the extent of meeting the undersigned in 
conference. If not, then they must be considered responsible for any subseipient 
action on tlie part of the employees, who have been thus denied an opportunity 
of presenting their side of (he question. 

'(’rusting tills communication will receive yimr favoralile consideration, we 
rema in, . •> 

Very respectfully, yours, . 

Wm. II. .Tohaston, president Machinists and Helpers; ,1. W. Kline, 
Iiresident Blacksmiths and ileliiers: M. !•'. Ityaii, iiresident Rail¬ 
way Carmen: Jno. .1. Carrigan. Railway Clerks: Geo. Ileilrick, 
president I’alriters and Pe<‘orators: .1. A. Franklin, president 
Boiler Makers and Helpers: M. O’Suilivaii, president Sheet Metal 
Workers; .lames Wilson, president Pattern Makers; J. T. Kin- 
sclla, president Steam Fitters ami Helpers; A. G. Wharton, chair¬ 
man. , 

P. S.^—.Address all communications to A. O. Wharton, Room ItOo, Howard 
Building, St. lAvuls. Mo. 

Tile reply to it was as folloxVs |rea<li^ig) : 

'riimAssoci.vTiON OF Wf.sti:riV Railways. 

Chicago. July 11,/912. 

Mr. Wm. n. Johnston, president Machinists and Helpers, -103 McGill Building, 
Washington, H. C.; Mr. J. A. F’rankliii, prosRient Boi'er Makers and Help¬ 
ers. Suite 7, IjIiw Building, Kansas Clt.v, Mo.; Mr. J. W. Kline, president 
Blacksmiths and Helpers. 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago: Mr. M. O’Snllivan. 
president Sheet Metal Workers, Nelson BAiildlng, Kansas City, Mo.: Mr. M. 
F. Ryan, president Railway Carmen. HOtl Hall Building, Kansas City. Mo.: 
Mr. James Wilson, president Pattern Makers, 403 Keave Building, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio; Mr. Jno. J. Carrigan, president Railway Clerks, 307* K. C. IJfe 
Building, Kan.sns City, Mo. ; Mr. 3. T. Klnsella, president Steam Fitters and 
Helpers, 3157 West Sixty-third Street, Chicago; Mr. Geo. F. Hedrick, presi¬ 
dent Painters and Decorators, I/a Fayette, Ind.; Mr. A. O. Wharton, Room 
305, Howard Building, St. Tiouls, Mo. 
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Gentlkmen : lu reply to your favor of Uie 2GtE ultimo, asking for conference 
with a view of “ briugiug about a peaceful solution of the labor Uisputes now 
going on and maintenance of i)eace lu Uie future.” 

'i'be Association of Western Hallways can not undertake to bold such a con¬ 
ference, being without knowledge of. Jurisdiction, or authority In the matter 
Inferred to, as stated In my letter to you of May 21, 1012. The association has 
no original Jurisdiction, and can not negotiate differences between Us members 
aud their employees, nor can it undertake to aet in the capacity of arbitrator or 
mediator, as suggested in your letter, or to in any way enter into a dispute 
existing between the employees of any railways and thelr'employlng companies 
unless all parlies to such dispute should agree aud request that the matter be so 
handled. 

r.y order of the executive committee, 
liesiieetfid ly, yours. 


W. A. G.rKKETT, Cliitiniiaii, 


As a malter of information, we herewith submit copies of federated agree¬ 
ments last signed up ou the Southern Hailroad and allied iiues; the Wabash 
Hailroad; the Jlissouri I’acilic-St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; the Chi¬ 
cago, Hock Isliind & I'aeifie, aud the Kansas City, .Mexico & Orient Hailways. 
These we helie\e to he fair samiiies of the 52 federated agreements now in 
effect. 

lu outlining these agreements, I want simply to dr.iw attention to some of 
the principal featitres of them, which simplilles the work of the agreements. 
They are practically headed in ilie same manner, starling out with " general 
rules” governing the crafts. 

I desire to stale that the general rules embodied in these federated agreo- 
meut-s are practically a re]ietiUou of the same rules that existed in eai h one of 
the crafts’ agreeinotit prior to the signing of the federated agreement. This 
fhtinge resulted In standard rules for till the shopmen. 

'The men all work, or mostly work, iti one shop under the stipervision of the 
same aulhoritle.s. titid they were naturally very much controlled by atiy decision 
that would be arrived at by that management in handling the affairs of the 
shojts. 

Hut we found there were conditions that would creep in tittder the same 
maiiiigemeut, differetit things; we foutul men working'"seven, eight, and nine 
hours a day in tlie stiine shot). And this iJrought about the greatest of dissatis¬ 
faction 011 the luirt of tlie men. 'J'lie getit-ral rules in the federated agreement 
Slopped or rather removed this cause of complaint. 

We have also been placed in Hie rather pei'tiliar po.silion of being compelled 
to practically demand the mo.st slmiilo of sanitary regulations, even to the 
point of securing pure drinking water, and tilings of that kind. Wo were 
denied, sometimes in one department, because the other flepartment had not 
made ti demand for .such a condition where the health of the employee,s tvas 
absolutely at stake, those retfuests were denied. 

I have in mind one simp in particular in Little Hock, Ark., on the Missouri 
I'acilic and Iron Mountain & Soutjiern Hailroad, the employee.s numbering 
hundreds under this one roof, the locomotive sjiop, possildy 7tH) or SOO men. 
The average number of men prior to .about 11105 and lOOC that wtus in the 
hospital from that shop would run close to an average of 20 per day from 
malarial fever aud chills, aud kindred i'.isease.s, conditions native to that 
elimatet 

After we got purified water in there that number decreased pretty nearly 75 
IH‘r cent in the next two yeafti, the reduction in the average number of men 
laying off from those causes resulted In their reducing the number of men 
on their pay roll by a very large number. In other words, they used to have 
to carry 20 to 30 per (amt more mem than they actually needed in order to keep 
up the full complement of men who were able to work. 

A committee—it took over two years to establish a condition In the shop 
whereby pt/le drinking water would be furnished, aud It was the result of two 
negotiation perl(xls of all the crafts, and In some Instances as a result of 
one craft asking for a thing to be furnished, and the fact that the other 
crafts did not have It or hud not asked for this particular thing would be 
used as a basis for refusal. 

I do not desire to burden you with all the details. There are 52 of these. 

(.'halrman Wai.sh. You may turn them in, if you will. 

Mr. Wharton. I will leave them with the commission. 
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(Witness submitted pamphlets referred to In printed form. They are en¬ 
titled : "Agreement and General Sliop Hales of the Machinists, Boiler Makers, 
Blacksmiths, I’ipe Fitters, and Tinners and Helpers and Apprentices and the 
Waltasli Uallroad t'o.; In KIVect Apr. 17, 1911. Agreement Between tlie Fol¬ 
lowing Organizations: Boiler Maker.*, Blacksmiths, Sheet Metal Workers. 
Machinists, dannen, Painters, their Helpers and Apprentices, and the Missouri 
Pacific Hallway Co., St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Hallway Co.; 
Kfl'ective yVjtr. 1, 1913. Joint .Agreement Between tlie Hock Lslnml Federated 
Trades and tlie C., K. I. & P. Hallway and C.. H. 1. & G. Uailway; lOftective 
Mar. 1, 1913. Agreement Entered into Between the Kainsas City, Mexico & 
Orient Hailroad Co. and Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Uailway Co. of 'I'exas 
and tlie Following Organizations: Maclilnists, Boiler .Makers, Blacksmitlis, Car¬ 
men, Sheet Metal Workers, their Helpers and Apprentices; Effective Sept. 
1, 1914. Agrt'enient Between tlie Federation of Hailway Employt'Cs and" the 
Soutliern Unilwiiy and -Allied Lines. Also By-I-aws and .Names and Addresses 
of Delegates to Fifth Annual Convention, lield In Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 24 
to Mnr. 1, 1913.”) 

We also submit a copy of tlie constitnlion of tlie railway eiii|iloyees depart¬ 
ment of tlie American Federation of Labor. 

(Witness siibniltted printed pamphlet entitled “ Constitntiiai and By-Law.s of 
tlie Hailroad Employee.s Hepartment of tlie American Federation of Bailor.”) 

In connection witli tlii.s we desire to state tliat tlie aims ami ol>,|ects of this 
deiiartuient are primtirily and fnndamcntaliy — 

{a) To fedenite all recognized railway crtift organization.s. 

(/;) To sliorlen tlie Iiotirs of lalior to a maxinnini of eiglit lioiirs per il.iy. 

(c) To estaldish a mininniin wage scale for ail einiiloyees in all liranclies of 
railway .service, in conformity willi tlie princiiile tliat all wlio |ierforni a useful 
or necessary service are entitled to earn a wage that will in.snre a decent liv¬ 
ing for themselves and tliose dependent upon tlieni. 

(d) To enter into agreements tliat will e.stalilish conditions of employment, 
lienellcial to the moral, piiy.sical, and mental developnieiir, of all railroatl 
employees. 

(c) To abolisli tlie abuses connected witli tlie jiliyslcal cxaminalion and 
personal record .systems, wlierever esttililislied. 

(/) To reduce strikes ^and lockouts to a minimum, tlie department being 
pledged to a jiolicy of iiU'diation. conciliation, la' ^ol^ltltar,v ariiilralion as 
a nieiins of ail.iusting questions wliicli can not lie setlicil otherwise. 

AVe believe that the following que.stions come properly under lla> purview 
of tlie Commission on Industrial Helations: 

The liospital service: To wliicli employees are required to contrilinte their 
financial support, and on a vast majority of tlie railroads are, denied repre¬ 
sentation on tlie managing board, Iiave no voice in .scii'cting ilic iiliyslcitins and 
surgeon.s, and no financial accounting is ever made to tiicm, simwiiig liow and 
to whom and for what purjio-se tlie funds collected are expended 

Insurance: A number of railroads have ptit Into Effect a plan of insurance. 
Employeics who can jiass (lie neces.sary pliysical examination are compelled to 
accept thl.s insurance, payment for saiiu' lieing diNiucted from tlieir earnings. 

The old-age-pension plan, u.s well as tlie insurance plan, has a direct bearing 
on the question of employment and in a aiensure lias lieeii resiionsllile for the 
ado|)tiou of rule.s iirecluding tlie enqiloyment of men pliysically and mentally 
In their prime. o 

Tlie personal record and piiy.sical examination systems, their reltitioniBhlp 
and effect on tlie workmen In connection wltli tlie so-called «oientilic manage¬ 
ment, Insurance, and old-age pensions. “ 

Clialrman WAPSit. I have a question or two I would like to ask you? 

I understood you to read from your statement tliere tliat tliere 1ms lieen no 
strike, sympathetic or otlierwise, on any of tln'se systems,on which the Fed- 
era te<l System has been recognized? 

Mr. Wharton. There has lieen none, excepting the M. O. & G., wlilch I pre¬ 
viously explained; only about 2.70 men being involved. • 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Markliam made a suggestion liere to the effect that this 
would pro<ln(« an iiifiuence uiion tlie Industries that were not wdthtu your 
own craft. You got that, I believe. 

I want to ask you this: Has the question ever come up—In how many 
instances where the railway had objected to, for Instance, the ui?e of material 
whlcli came from outside industries where they claimed tile conditions were 
not fair to union labor? 
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Mr. WiiAKTON. There hus never been a case come to my attention. 

Chairman AValbh. Has the boycott been used In that or any other way 
through this system? 

Mr. Wharton. There has never been any such matters referred to this de¬ 
partment, there hus not been any such thing discussed or contemplateri. In 
connection with tlie statement made by Mr. Markham I would like to explain, 
as an answer to the objection he made to our mechanical organization because 
of the nature of tlieir meml)er.ship, it is true tliat the organizations aflillated 
with this department liave members working in the various industries of tlie 
country, but they are separate and distinct organizatlrfns, being of diversified 
eimractei'. Tlieir laws are adaptisl .so tliey will apply to tlie dilterent industries 
in which their memliers are employed. 

I’or instance, in tlie railroad luduslry tlie railroad men absolutely handle 
tlie railroad liii.siiiess, suliject to the general laws of the organization and the 
general oflicers of tlie organization. It has its executive council and Interna¬ 
tional president. liiglit in line with that, the laws of this department recognize 
the laws of each afiiliated organization, and in turn the general pre.sldeuts of 
these organizations compo.se tlie executive council of the depiirimeiit. 

If we desire, for iiistaiice, to inaugurate a strike on tlie railroads, it would 
be ueces.sary for tlie tiieiiilier.s of tlie organization allilialcHl to tliis deparlment 
to take a vote. The grand lodge ollicers liaveu’t got tlie authority that Mr. 
Markham said tliey had. He said Hint the grand lodge ollii'ors would order a 
strike, and he went on in a delailed explaiiaiion of one man power, and so 
forth. All of tlie orgaiiizalions afliliated to tills department, their constitution 
and haws require tliat tlie men must vote for a .strike. The majority reiitiireil 
by all of them except one is two-thirds. It reiiuires a two-tliirds majority of 
the vote in five of tlie organizations recognized by this department, and a 
tliree-fourtlis vote of tlie meinliors of one of the organizations. No question of 
sirike can be taken up l»y tlie departments until that power has liemi given 
by this afliliated membersliip. It then lieconies a question for decision of I lie 
council, and ihe matter is referri'd to it for consideration, for conciliation, anil 
every other nietliod or means tliat might lie considered as practical in avoid¬ 
ing a strike. 

Mr. Maricliam spoke, I think, witliout absolutely any knowledge of this 
department or its afliliated organizations or its laws wlien lie made tlie state¬ 
ment that he did. * 

('liairmnn Wai-sh. Mr. Markham drew a parallel between what might happen 
to tills organization and witli the trotilile known as tlie A. It. t'. Wliy could 
not that bo so? 

Mr. Wharton. Because of the very nature of its formation, the A. 11. U.- 

(ihalrman Walsh. Briefly give us, tlien, if you can, tlie dillerence between 
the formation of the A. B. U. and tliis organization. 

Mr. Whari'on. Tlie A. U. It. wa.s an organization holdtng as eligible to mem¬ 
bership any man that w'orkoil on a railroad. It held its meetings in general 
assembly. Every man of every type, possibly 20 to 25 different classes of men 
that migiit be spcHiilically mentionial, craftsmen, transportation employees, and so 
forth. These men wlio met in one hall would discuss matters generally. There 
was no system in tlieir method. ‘For instanc,e, every particular line of work 
was concerned. It brouglit about coij/usion among the men. It brought about 
n situation where, if liy accident a majority of one craft, we will say, as an 
illustration, there would be a meeting hqld at wlilih tliere might be a hundreil 
of ope craft attending and something tliat would come up at that meeting 
which would be pf importance to members of another cruft of wlilch there 
were possibly only 10 men»attendlng, due to the fact there were only 10 of 
those men there that night, and the question came up did not interest the 
hundrerl in the other cruft, they would overrule and override the request of 
those 10 men, and It brouglit about a feeling that the men could not secure 
justice within tlicir'own organization, resulting in a gradual separating of the 
men, and brought about a confusion and dissatisfaction within their own 
ranks. It was exactly .the reverse effect of what its proponents claimed for It. 
And not only in tlie ease of the A. R. U., but in several other organizations 
of a similar character that have been since and before started, everyone of 
them dissolved becau.se of this and similar reasons they broke up liecause of 
internal dissention, and the absolute inability to control their own affairs to tlie 
satisfaction of the majority. 

The difference Ixitween this form of organization and the organization as 
now represented in thi.s department is that the department provides for the 
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autonomy of each organization; tlie craft organization lias autonomy over all 
of its own affairs. It makes its own laws. If it has a grievance, tliat grievance 
would be handled by members of tliat organization. If througli tlie failure 
of the regular plan of liandling grievances an organization fails to secure a sat¬ 
isfactory adjustment, tliey would tlien be in a position to refer tliat matter to 
tlie Joint lioard composetl of all the board memliers represeuteii in the federa¬ 
tion on that system. It would then become tlie duty of the federation to pass 
upon that grievance, and tliat board after reviewing the evidence in the case 
and In some instances quite a number of them, we Imve foumi that through the 
advice of this advisory'board, tliat the craft, where the personal feeling entered 
into the case, had been in the wrong, because of the advice and intlueiice of 
the members of the other organization looking at it from a more impartial view¬ 
point the question in dispute would be withdrawn. 

On the other hand, if it was decided that the grievance was a Just one, the 
representatives of all the crafts would sei'k an adjustment by conference with 
the higher otticials, and on up possibly to the highest otlicial of the company who 
treated with committees. 

Our exptn-ienee in that respect luis been to liring about harmony wiiliin our 
<a-ganizations by eliminating, to a very large degree, what might be termed 
“ lapping over ” of the Jurisdiction of the various organizations. 

These tilings I think have lieen settled more satisfactory to the men and to 
the company, avoiding what we might term disorganization in tlieir simp or¬ 
ganization from tlie employers’ viewpoint. 

I do not know of a single instaiiee, and I am quite conversant witli tlie con¬ 
ditions, generally speaking, in tliat respect, wliere tlie employer lias regrettiHl 
liaving made an agreement willi tlie organizations as organized in tliis de¬ 
partment. That is, generally speaking, tlie difference in the haiidiing of tlie 
business is tliat we recognize tlie riglit of tlie craft organization itself in 
this department, but tliat organization, because of its aftiliation wilh tins de¬ 
partment has a riglit to appeal to tlie department to secure its assistance in 
adjusting any grievance that may arise. 

tlliairniun W.vlsii. ('ould you a|i|iroxiniate for us tlie mileage of tlie 52 
systems in which tliis lias already been inaugurated? 

Mr. WtiABioN. tYell, it would lie a ratlior liazy approximation. I cotild give 
you the information, approximatel.v. 

Cliairman VVAr.sii, I \\*ish you would give us tlie infornuition, and sulimit it, 
will you, please? * 

Mr. VVitARTON. Yes; I can easily give It to you. 

(See Wbarlon exhibit at end of this subject.) 

(Chairman Wai.sii. Now, getting down to a few more detaihs in this |iurtlcular 
matter liere: I will ask you, tirst, in the .52 systems wliere this form of organiza¬ 
tion exists, are the railway clerks in each one of (hem? 

Mr. WnAirroN. No. • 

(ihalrinan AVacsti. How many of them? 

Mr. Wharton. The railway iderks is an organlziAion that has had a rattier 
stormy career. 1’hey are now passing llirough practically tlie same experience 
that all tlie rest of the organizations of railway employees have passed through 
IRissiiily 25 to 35 years ago. , * 

Tlieir efforts to secure recognition are Jieing Just ns vigorously fought by the 
railroads as were those of the craft organizations, which have since secured 
rticognition liy reason of their iH'r»lstency. They are being <liseriniinate<l 
against in every section of the country wliere they attempt to organize. , 

Tliere tiave been a number of cases referreil to tlie Labiir Uureau, tlie De¬ 
partment of Labor. And I believe tliat they hav* laid representatives out on 
the Soutliern Kailway; also on tlie I’ere Marquette, and one or two otlicr roads 
that I am not Just sure of, 

I believe that on the Illinois Central Sir. Sfeirkham mentioned the fact that 
the clerks struck at Meiniihls on September 25. That wJuld lie 5 days prior 
to tlie date that the strike order was Issued, Seiitember ,30. I understand that 
tliere were some 25 or 30 clerks summarily dismissed from the seiwice down 
there for no other reason that tlie men could assign than tliat they were mem¬ 
bers of the organization. That resulted In the walkouts referred to. 

The Boston & Maine and the New' Haven & Hartford are two roads on which 
the clerks have agreements, I believe. 

There are several others; this department has been divided into what is 
called two sections, the mechanical section and the transportation st>ctlon. 
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The six oreiiniziUloiis that we have nnme<l herein form the mechnnlcal sec-, 
thill at till' present time, tiie .Svvitehmeu's Union of North America, tlie Brother- 
h(H)l of Kailwuy Clerks, ami tiie International Brotiierhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen represents tlie organization that constitutes the transportation de- 
liartment. The formation of this department ns It is reorganized resulted from 
a desire to avoid unnecessary complications, reserving at the same time the 
right to protect its attillated memhershlp. 1 do not think that all of the organi- 
zaticms were entirely in harmony with recognizing every organization that 
might desire to tierome aflilialed with this department, and as a result of that, 
at the last convention held in April, 1914, it was deciditi to establish the de¬ 
partment on a basis recognizing wlint might be considered the basic trades In 
the railway industry. And that is the reason that the organizations in the 
nuichanical section were limited to those organizations that are now recognized. 

Chairman W.msii. I'oes your organization keep any statistics showing the 
tretid of wages from wliicli could be obtainiHl any detinite and reliable data us 
to the pay of railway clerks? Tiiat is, the tretid of the pay of railway clerks? 

Mr. IVii.iKTox. No; we have no such department as that In the organization. 

Chairman W ai.sti. You heard the comment of Mr. Markham upon that par¬ 
ticular sub.iect in which he said one demand was that tlie railway clerks be 
recognizi'd in this system and that it was inadvisable to do so on account of 
the intimate relations existing lietween the clerks in many instances and the 
ollicers of the company. Have you any comment to make uiion tliatV 

Mr, IVhaktox. Nothing; exccjit I tliink it was absolutely unfounded. Our 
relation with tlie clerks so far as any connection with the service never. In 
m.v I'xperience, has bad a tenileuc.v to jirovc the statements uuule by Mr. Mark¬ 
ham. 

(.’iiairmnn W w.sn. Is it akin to the same fiuestlon, or is it not akin to the 
same question tliat arises with rel'erenee to tiie aci-eptam e of foremen of outside 
Industries into the union? A line .seems to be drawn, I notice in many places, 
by em|)loyers—and very fair ones it seems to me—lietween the cla.ss of em- 
plo.vees that have intimate relations with the administration of the buslne.ss 
from the employers’ staud|)Oint 

Mr Wu.MiTON. Well, I thiid; lliat mi,glit lie true to a certain extent in the 
ch>rlcal deiiartments. Tliere are some of the men that might now be eligible 
to membership in a clmli-al or.ganization tliat miglit be hohling or be em¬ 
ployed in an oflicial or scmiollicial capacity; but tlie* large iiercentage of the 
clerks are normally engaged in the pt’rrormanco of assigned ditties. They 
themselves woric under cliief or assistant chief clerks, and tliat otlicial rela- 
tion.ship I do not lietieve extends to that class of men. You have one class, and 
a Itirgo number of men, who work upon I he timeliooks and work like tliat, in 
whicli sen.se I do not .s(>e how tliey could be considered working in any otlicial 
capacity. 

t.’hairnian W.M.sir. Wliero could information bo olitalfled as to the general 
trend of wages among railway clerks as comiiared wijh those of operatives? 

Mr. Wii.itcToN’. I tliink fhat tlie best information in that lino could be ob¬ 
tained from the ollicers of a railroad company who have the pay rolls on file 
covering a number of years. My ^opinion is, and I .state it w ith some little 
knowledge of this. Unit the railway clerks' salqrics have not gone up nor even 
been Increased to any extimt In comrvirison wltli the increased cost of living. 

Chairman Wai.sit. You heard Mr. Slarkimm s statement with reference to the 
general action that was taken realty being, in substantial violation of the clau.se 
in the contracts with the crafts that they should have 30 days’ notice. What 
comment have yoiieto make on that? 

Mr. Whahto.n. I think thsK was simply a subterfuge on the part <it the com¬ 
pany— 

Chairman Wai.sii (interrupting). Well, wliat were the facts In regtird to It, 
regardless of motive? i 

Mr. Wh.vrto.n’. The facts are that the men in authority did notify the com¬ 
pany over the signatures of their .selected repre.sentatives. If we assume that 
the emplcS'er has the right to dictate to us the form of organization which we 
(liiem necessary to protect our Interests, then, of course, we would assume that 
he Imd the right to say to us whom we should select to represent us. 

Chairman Waish. You mean for notification purposes? 

Mr. Wharton. Y'es, sir; also for other business matters. 

(.'halrman Wapsii. Well, It seemeil to me, the way I gathercsl it, that certain 
forms and certain clauses of the agreement were contained in the separate 
craft agreements in regard to that matter, and that action was taken without 
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recognizing or prop<;rI.v recognizing that provision of the separate contract.^. 
Am I correct about that? 

Jlr. Whabton. Well, they hail separate craft agreinnenls—that Is tnn'; hut 
there was nothing In the agreement, say, a machinist agreement, that would 
require a machinist to serve a notice. It said that the company should be 
.served with a 30-day notice. It does not say by whom, and giving nolice of 
tlie changes proposed in the agreement. But, of course, that agreement being 
made with the machinists, tlie machinists naturaily would handle that. * 

Cliairman Walsh. Wiysn’t that tlie cliief or one of tlie Impelling motives prob¬ 
ably for entering Into the agi'eemeut, that they were doing It separately? You 
see this gentleman at least has strong opposition to the confederated system, 
and according to his statement he has a strong predilei’tion toward tlie craft 
system, and no objwtion to it. Wasn’t Unit, perhaps, one of tlie moving rea¬ 
sons why he entered into tlie contract in tlie lirst instance, and had a right 
to e.vpect tlie notice from the .separate crafts? 

Mr. WiiAiiTON. Well, I hardly think so. I don’t think that was in iniiid at 
the time they entered into the agreement with tlie craft organizations. 1 do 
not believe they had that condition or a niovemeut of this kind In mind at all. I 
don’t believe there was any cause for any such reason for refusal to make a 
system agreement at that time. 

Uhalrman Walsh. Now, you have given the commission many reasons why 
the federated system was good for bolii sides. Now, you heard Mr. Markham’s 
statement that public opinion was with them iiractioally tnianimously; and he 
Bnlimiltcd certain editorial coiiimeiils from the press. What means did you 
have, if any, or what means did you have, for instauee, of getting these facts 
which have been adduced before this commission before the luildie wlio were 
not ill the railway biisiiie.s.s, so that an iulelligeiit opinion might be formed rela¬ 
tive to these matters? 

Mr. WiiAitTo.N'. I think, rather unfortunately for the organizations of the men, 
they are handicapped in securing siitlicient fnmitces to go into the market and 
lairchase the inibiicily that the employer is aide to secure by jiaying for the in¬ 
formation to bo circiiiated through the daily press. Onr means of coniuiniilcation 
are practically nil so far as the public is coma'i'iicd. We often went to the dally 
li.i|iers publislicd in all the cities and met Associated Press men, and we have 
found many very fine peoyle among tliein. and they would priauise to do this 
or that; but when the paiier was issuedJlio ue.xt clay there was uoUiiiig In the 
jiaiier in regard to our position. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Markham did not seem to have tlie infornialion him- 
M'lf as to the number of railway systems Unit had entered into tliis sort of an 
agreement. Is any direct efi’ort made on the part of your organization to in¬ 
form the public generally, or even the railway ollicials Iheinselves, as to the 
e.vtent to which it has been entered into and the results? 

Mr. Wharton. Well,’generally speaking, I think tlie attitude of the ollicials 
on llie Illinois Oeiilrol and the Iliirriman lines have denied tlie men from com¬ 
municating to them that these other agreements wete in elTect at that time. 
They refused to meet the men. That, however, would not debar them from 
having knowledge th.'it these agreenients wery in effect, because, in my experi¬ 
ence in making agreenients, I fotmd tliat tlie members of the various railroads 
associated with the managers’ association* of this country are pretty well In¬ 
formed as to what the conditions are on every other road. 

Cliairman AVai.sh. Well, he said he^inew there were such agreenients, but 
that he was not able to give us Information as to the extent of them. It seems 
to me possibly that might have something to do with his makiitg up his mind. 

Mr. Wharton. I think if there had been the saiiiif interest shown In the wel¬ 
fare of the men as there was, iKisaibly, for the company, that he could have had 
that Information, as they have always had It in the past in dealing with craft 
organizations. Any craft conimittee. In attenipWng to negoyate an agreement, 
would be confronted with the fact that such and such conditions existed on all 
or certain railroads, and that Information would be there by simply touching 
a button, demonstrating that the railroad could easily secure inforhiatlbn as to 
the conditions of employment on every other railroad In what might be termed 
competitive territory. 

Chairman AValsh. At this iioint, Mr. Wharton, we will adjourn until 2 o’clock, 
and then you will iilease resume the stand. Some of the other commissioners 
may wish to ask you some questions. 

(A recess was here taken until 2 p. m. of Thursday, Apr. 8, 1915.) 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Wharton, will you please resume the .stuuil. Com¬ 
missioner Ballard has a few questions to ask of you. 

Opmnilsslouer Ballajbd. I understood you to say that there were 52 rallrotuls 
that had effected agreements with the organtaalions you are interested in. How 
many systems of railroads are there that do not treat with them? 

Mr. Wharton. The question of defining that in the form in wiilcti you put if. 
would be rather difficult. A system sometimes embraces several different roads. 
We are in an agreement—that is, the organizations wd represent are in agree¬ 
ment with aiH>ro.vimately 108 different rellroads in tiie Uniteil States and 
Canada. These systems, as they are divided, and the territory covered by tliese 
agreements represent about two—this is approximately—I think about 210,000 
or 21.5,000 miles of railroad. 

Commissioner Bai-lakp. Wliat proportion la tliat of tlie whole mileage? 

Jlr. Wharton. Tlie prop»)rtion to tlie wliole mileage is in the neighlw>rhood 
of 8.5 i)er cent; that is, 85 per cent of all of the railroads are in agreement with 
some one or other of our organizations. Fifty-two of them recognize the fed¬ 
eration. 

Commissioner Bai.i.aru. You spoke of the physloai examination ami euumer- 
ate<l a great many different kinds of ailments, and I am frank to say to you 
tliat I am not familiar with tliom all; but you said tliut some Imrred a fimn 
from the first class and others barred him from the second class; wliat do 
you mean l).v tliat reference to first I'la.ss and second class? 

Mr. Wharton. Tliat definition would liavc to he answered liy tlie gentle¬ 
man wlio <lrevv ttiat circular, as ttie matter was entirely one of ids own in¬ 
vention and subject only to his oivn interpretation. IVe are not con.sullcd in 
any innnner wilh respect to tlie drafting of such rules. Tliey are forced iiiMin 
ns, not becau.se of our willingness to accept tliein, but only wliere we aie 
unable to resist the introduction of such unfair regulations. 

Comnd.ssioner Ballard. I gattiered wlille yon were reailliig Unit—it spoke 
of some ixisitiona in wliicli tli.ise persons iniglit work, pcrhniis deiiot clerks, 
or .sometliing of tliat kiml. Unit tliey miglit work in such u ca[>.Tcity, but tliey 
could not work as first class? 

Jir. Wharton. Ccncrull.v siieaking, I think Unit would lie true, tlial lliero 
is certain classes of service wbicli a man iniglit fill kcceptalily, wliile lie miglit 
be nb.soliitely unfitted for otlier classes- of service. 

Coinmi.ssioner Ballaru. You tliink, tlien, it is wrong for tlie rnilroiul com¬ 
pany to bar men wlio have tliose diseases from certain classes of service? 

Mr. Wharton. We do not think it Is wrong to bar any man from iKn-form- 
ing a certain service wtiicli he is incaiiuble of iierforining, but we do hclleve 
we ouglit to luive some voice ami be consulted; ainl reason and justice sliould 
prevail and be practiced toward all concerned, and there should be no arbi¬ 
trary rule fixed by the employer alone. 

Commissioner Ballarda I noticed, too. Unit the fee wliere tlie man was ac¬ 
cepted was $2 and where he was rejected it was $l ? 

Mr. Wharton. Possibly tiie company is poorer tlian the men; they have 
made the burden of .82 on the fellow wlio has to work for a living, tint the 
company, if he is rejected, only 1ms ,Io pay $1. That is anotlicr of their regu¬ 
lations over which we have absolutely no control. 

Commissioner Ballard. Perhaps the .fact tliat tlie doctor gets .$2 for tliose 
he passes and only a dollar for those who are not passed would liuve a ten¬ 
dency to make him pass the men? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; butUf lie foiled to pass n man there would be another 
man for examlnattoh in his place, and he might contlnne that indefinitely, 
and make considerably more by turning down the men. 

Commissioner Ballard. In that way he might have the privilege of seeing 
and turning down many sick men. 

Mr. Wharton. No end to It, and they could be callal in ami examined as 
often as-the officer who had charge of tliat determined they should be ex¬ 
amined. 

Commissioner Baliabd. They sivike of a judge and rend some of his re¬ 
marks, a Judge from Texas, I think it was, and lie spoke of a good many 
troubles or complaints. I listened rather attentively, but I could not see 
where this Judge made any recommendations which could bo accepted as 
aiiiellorating these troubles. Do you rememlier that he gave any principles 
that could be adoptetl to remedy them? 
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ChtUrman Walsu. That was in Australia. 

Mr. Wharton. I believe he made his position clear tliat nothing should be 
permitted that would have a tendency to, you might say, lower the standard 
of humiinity in any sense, based ui)on the moral principle that the citizens 
were entitled to consideration lirst over and above any mercenary motive. 

Commissioner Bali-abd. There were a great many “ don’ts." Now', what 
should be done ratlier than avoided? I could not gather that he gave u.s any 
constructive suggestions at tdl. 

Mr. Wharton. 1 tliink he pointed out some of the evils wltich the prliadple 
does not correct, and offered us a basis of an adjudication of that question 
timt all deidings w'ith tlatse questions should l)e on the In’oad principle of 
protecting human life. 

Commissioner Bai.i.aui). Yes; that is true, and everybody .sliould deal with 
it on tile pri;;ci])le of protecting human life and Itettering conditions of the 
worker; but he did not tell ju.st laiw to do it, or I coul<l not gather tliat lie did. 

Air. WiiAR'roN. I should think tliat would lie a problem that no one man 
Would Ik? in a iMisilion to decide. He might point out the way bv wliich con¬ 
ditions in certain industries could be albwiated and a .standard established 
which w'ould, as a whole, bring about the least possible injustice to anv in 
tliat given industry. 

Commissioner BAi.i.Aim. Tliat Is it. 

.Mr. Wharton. I believe that hack of ids jmsiiiou was tlu* invitation for the 
employers to recogni/.e and deal with the employees and for them together to 
Work out a system wliich would be in a sense one tliat would lirlng justiie in 
the greatest rsiSKlble measure without injury to anyone, ns far as po.s'sible. 

Coininissioner 1!ali.aki), Our coniinission is spei'itically instructed to make 
some recommendations toward the removal of the exisling discontent and 
troubles in the industrial world. 'I’heii, you would say that our comnil.ssion 
•sliould recommend that the best way to avoid il would'lie to suggest that the 
employers and employees meet together and agree on mutual plans for that- 
purpose? 

Mr. Wharton. I think that could he worked fairly and .satisfactorily, pro¬ 
vided the same recoinmeiidation would curry witli it a medium of adjudication 
iu file event that the interested parties failed to arrive at a satisfactory con¬ 
clusion Hint would be equally fair to tlie public and to the employees tliem- 
selves. There is no desife on the part of the trade-union movement to invoke 
any system tliat would he deirinienlul *10 tile pnlilie in .so far as safety is con- 
eerned. I do not think there is any movement in existeiue to-day tliat lias 
been more prominent in its effort to sategiiard the interests of iinmiin life and 
linili. 

Comiiiissloiier O'Oonnki.i.. Mr. Wharlon. I want to get in llie reirord, or in 
my mind, at letwt, tlie question of the inlliienee mentioiieiJ by Mr. Markham, 
of the inllneiiei" of thh railroad, the operalioii of the meiiibersliip of these or¬ 
ganizations. You Iieard Ids stalemenf to the effect that the organizations w’ere 
eomiRised of nienilK'rs not wliolly eonlined to railrtiad employment, and tiint 
there would be nil influence of tliose in railway employment to dictate the 
policy of an employer. As a general rule the organizations of railway employees 
holding memhership in these inl^rnalional oi*gnnizatioiis liave their inemiiership 
iiilo loeal Imlges composi'd of railway niejiitiers and eontrnet. commereial mera- 
Im'i s empliiyed in tsimmercial simps initside of tlie railway sei-vice? 

Mr. Wharton. Tliat is tlie genera!*practiee. It is <lone to avoid nii.sunder- 
.staiiding between Ihe men working in the various industries. Tliere are^oino 
of theui that even go fiirtlier tliiiii flint, tliat specialize lieoiwise of tlie special 
mil are of the work; these men are granted charters heeaii.se they are best 
able to handle the particular class of w'ork in whlcli they are engaged. Tliat is 
the policy of the organizations. None of these separate and distinct liodles have 
any voice or control In tlic matters tliat do not «ilrectiy concern tliem, and these 
various Im-al lodges and districts as titey are formeti. Each one has the riglit 
to liandle its own business. 

Commissioner O’Ccnneli,. For instance, the trouble on tlie Illlnolh Central 
Hailroad: the machinists on tliat ima'd are organized into local unions of ma¬ 
chinists; holding raemberslilp in these unions are the machinists einploved on 
the Illinois Central Railroad? 

Mr. Wharton. Tes. 

Commissioner O’Connbi.l. And there are not iu these unions men who may 
be employed in building of stationary engines? 
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Mr. AVh,\bton. Only l;^olnted oases, just a man l^gre or there. They are A^hat 
we call railroad locals. 

Oominis.sloner O’Oonnell. TIint applies to the other organizations, the bolter 
makers and blacksmiths? 

.Mr. Wh.\rton. .Absolutely. 

Coramlssloiier O’Connki.i. Now, sOppo.se the members on a railway system 
were looking toward reduction In hours or Increase in wages or some Improved 
condition of employment. Only the members of the organization that are em- 
jiloytsl on that railway system would vote uix>n the proposition of the wages or 
the hours or the conditions In which they were dealing? 

Mr. tViiARTo.N. That Is absolutely correct. The system has been worked out 
and In effect for years that only those that were directly concerned would be 
permitted to iiartlclpate. 

Commissioner 0’<N)Nnei,l. Those employed in other shops, holding member- 
shii) in the same international organization, would have no say wiuitsoever? 

Mr. AVh.vkton. Absolutely none. 

Oomml.sslonor O’Connell. So that the machinists and the boiler makers and 
the blacksmiths and other organizations in railway employment are as sei'arute 
for the purimse of dealing wiili railway companies as is the brotherhoods? 

Jlr. tVH.cirroN. Yes, sir. 

Commls.sioner 0’CoNNfa.i,. Or transportation men. 

Mr. Wu.MiTON. Kxaclly tlie same, as far as their railroad affairs are con¬ 
cerned. 

Commissioner O'Co.snei.i.. It is the policy of these organizations that only 
those men who are to be directly affected by a question that might Involve them 
in a strike, for insl.ance, only the men wlio were directly affected by such 
strike are permitted to vote upon it? 

Mr. Wif.MiToN. Tliat is al)solutely true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AtuI in the case of tlie machinists, for In.stance, 
requiring tliat tlicy siiall l>y a tliree-fourtlis vote, a majority of tliree-fourths for 
tlie privilege to take action? 

Mr. Wn.vitTON. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneii.. And after tliey liave that vote taken, tliey then 
liaven’t the power of striking williout tliey have tlie permission and sanction of 
their international ollieers? 

Mr. Whakton. Tliat Is correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And sulistantially tliey liave no iiower to order 
a strike imle.ss the membership liave decided liy a T.'i per cent or a majority of at 
least 75 per cent tliat tliey want to strike? 

Mr. WtiATiTON. That is true. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. And tlie ollieers are only empowered to give tlielr 
sanction to a strike, not to order it? ^ * 

Mr. WirAKTON. That Is correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The matter originally of liringing about, ns I 
recall it in my experience,' the matter of tlie necessity of federations or joint 
hamliing of grievances by tlie organization was in a way brouglit out by you. 
I want, for my own lienelit, to hai;e It straiglitened out in tlie record. 

In former years wiien tlie organizations wo'*e dealing independently, I will 
cite an instiiiice: Tlie inacliinists, asr a rule, have tlie largest membership of 
any of tlie several crafts employed in tlie railway service; tliere are a larger 
number of machinists—I mean tlie shoy trades? 

Mr? Wharton. Kxcepting only one, I believe. 

fkimmissloner O’Connei.l. Tliat Is, you refer to tlie carmen? 

Mr. Wharton. Yea. “ 

Commissioner O’Connell. The locomolivc men. Tlieir memliersldp would 
probably be about tlirec to one of tlie otlier organizations? 

Mr. Wharton. Fi;om that to vlve. 

Commissioner O’Connell- In dealing with the individual Irades ordinarily 
tlie nmchlnists would be the first organization that would be brought up for 
an adjustment of their sehedule? 

Mr. Wharton. I believe in a majority of tlie cases that was tlio rule. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Then the adjustment reacheil with the machinlstB 
In that- schedule, If It was a question of hours or overtime rates, all those 
things that would uniformly apply to these trade agreements being made with 
the machinists, that then would be a criterion that the company would require 
ail other organizations to bring their contracts to agree to that? 
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Mr. Wharton. Except to this point, thnt tlie weaker organization would be 
discriiniuateil against ta the'extent of forcing them possibly to accept some 
things not as good as tnat secured by the machinists, and using the fact that 
the machinists had signed up and were bound by their agreement to bring about 
that very condition. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t. The point I make Is tliat tlie other trades ciudd not 
liope to get any better conditions than tlie machinists bad agreed upon. 

Mr. Wharton. That is true. 

Commissioner O’CoN^K.r.i.. If they secured or agreed upon nine hours, the 
other trades could not expect to come In there and ask for eight hours. 

Mr. Wu.u!TON. That is correct. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKi.r.. Because tliey could not secure tlieni. And for tlie 
fui’tlier rea.son tliat a gi'oat numlier of violations of Individual contracts were 
taking place, resulting in either the separate organization accepting tlie viola¬ 
tion or resi.stlng it on some occasions to tlie extent of a strike, tliat being purely 
an Individual case. Mow, by the system of federation contract iieing, as you 
liave indicatcii in your statement, similar with all, wliero they applied alike, 
tliere would bo less opportunity of violation because of tlie more tliorough 
understanding of all in cliarge as to what tliey meant? 

Mr. Wharton. That has heeii demonstrated and tliey liave proven eniinently 
satisfactory to tliose operating under federated agreements. 

Commissioner O'Connkm.. That is, the superintendent of the machine .sliop 
would have the same understanding of it as tlie superintendent in the car slioji? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And would not he liable to have one of several 
constructions placed uixm it by the several suporintendents having charge of 
the different agreements? 

Mr. Wharton. That is true. 

Commissioner O'Connell. So that liy avoiding that opportnnily for niis- 
understandings you have reduced very materially the nunilier of niisiinder- 
.standings occurring and very largely tlie iKs-essiiy of strikes? 

Mr. Wharton. Tlie record speaks for itself. Since ItiOS there lias lieen no 
stiilie on roads wliere the federation was recognized. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. In answer to a ipiestion asked Iiy Mr. Ballard, 
.vou stated that while tl^ji'e were conferences held, and so on, tliere was no 
adjustment; tliat there should lie some other method, then, b,v which an agree¬ 
ment miglit lie readied. A nunilier of Vitnesses before this conimissioii have 
Indicated tliat it might lie possilile to have some sort of department or liureau 
in whicli the Oovernnieut itself wotild be directly inlorestoil. Has the railway 
employees’ department or its oflicials gi\en tliouglit to wliethiu' the tiovern- 
nient might create a iioard for the purpose of mediation and conciliation and, 
where reiiuested, voluntary arliitratlon? That is, if ditfereiices iietween the 
companies and their eiJlployees might lie had? 

Mr. Wii.vRTox. Tlie e.xecutive council of tlie deiiarliiient of tlie railway em- 
]iIoyees ileparliiient Imve gone on record, and I stantl instructed to advise the 
ment wherever compilcations arise which they are unalile to adjust of their 
own efforts or through the olllcers wlio are ajipoinled to look after tlie niatter; 
that in that event they apiieal tu the Department of I.alior and ask for a con¬ 
ciliation or mediation committee to be ai»pointod to act in an effort to Ining 
about a peacealile adjustment of the troulile. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And peri«nally would you think it would lie a 
good thing for this commis.sion to rei’ommend to Congress tliat a Iioard Avlth 
those authorities, with this authority, without having compulsory imwer, avoid¬ 
ing anything like compul.sory arbitration, but havlitg In mind jiurely the point 
of getting tlie people togetlier and using tlie good ollices of tlie Government 
for the purposes of mediating would lie a good thing? 

Mr. Wharton. I do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wislies to ask you a few (luestions. 

Commissioner IjENNon. Mr. Wharton, can you tell us—I ask thii#(lHestion 
because of .some things tliat were rend and tliat I lind Iieard yesterday. Can 
you tell us what efforts were made by the department to bring about mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration in connection witli the Illinois Central and Harrl- 
man lines at first? 

Mr. Wharton. I might say that this department, as it Is now reorganlzeil. 
did not come into existence until after the inception of the strikes on the 
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Iliin'iniim and IlUijQi» ■Central lines. We therefore did not have thtt oppbr- 
timitj’ prior to the StHke of u.slug our offices Itfconi^tlon tbereWith. Since 
that time there have been efforts made by the department, which will be fully 
explained by other officers of the department. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Arc you aw'are as to whether the separate organlsa- 
tlous made any effort in that direction prior to the strike or at its very be- 
yinninj'? 

Mr. AViiarton. I am not in a position to answer what was done by the 
officers prior to the time I took charge of the deiiartment, or accepted the pres¬ 
ent position to which I have been elected. '' 

Commissioner Lennon, I want to ask one question on the line which Mr. 
O'Connell asked. Supiiose you have an agreement with a company—your de- 
Iiarlnienl—and the machiidsts working for the Baldwin Locomotive Works be¬ 
came Involved In a strike, have the machinists who are in your fe<leration the 
isnvcr to interfere, under the laws of your federation system, if those engines 
were brought to a road where you were employed- 

Mr. Wharton (Interrupting). I do not- 

Commissioner Lennon (continuing). Would your federation rules permit the 
machinists to take independent action? 

Mr. Wharton. Tinder our laws there can I)e no indeixmdenl action on a 
matter that Jointly affects the men affiliated to the department. 

Commlssiouer Lennon. Well, the machinists could not go on a strike with¬ 
out affecting the whole department, could they? 

Mr. Wharton. Not very well. 

tknnmis.sioner Lennon. M'ell, Ihen, .vonr rules would forbid a single organiza¬ 
tion taking action in a case of that character? 

Mr. Wharton. Under those condilioiis. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, in your statement regarding tlie A. R. IT., I 
don’t know wliether it is quite clear in tlie record or not. Your federation is not 
i an organization for tlie ultimate puvpo.se of dissolving the craft organizations. 

Mr. Wharton. On tlie otlier hand, it is for Ihe purpose of strengthening the 
, craft organizations. 

Comiiii.ssioner Lennon. And protecting tliem? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And the A. K. U. started in willi the [iroposition that 
'tlii'.v were to dis.solve them? ’ 

-Mr. WliAKTO.N. I believe that was Iheir claim to popularity. 

Commissioner Le.n.non. I lielieve tliat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Cliaii-nian Wai.sh. Mr. Carretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Coniniissioiier Carretho.n. In regard to the pliysical examination, Mr. Whar- 
' ton, has your experiioice given yon any line ns to how that is apiilied on men 
trying to secure positions with the average company, as well as on those who 
are in the .service? - 

Mr. TViiarton. TVell, our experience lias been that so far as It has he(>n worked 
out it has been a delrinienf to tlie men, going and coming. 

Commissioner Oarketson. Killier returning to the service or attempting to 
enter II ? 

TIr. TVharton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretsok. Have you come against an instance where, say, a 
conqitiny crippled ti man, say, to tlie f'Xtent of the loss of a linger Joint, we will 
say, anil settled wilh him for the ordinary dollar clearance, and where n re¬ 
duction in service, we will say, toolc thal man out, liave you ever known of an 
insta'nco where that same injury was used to debar him from reentering the 
service of that cot^pany on ^le grounds that he was unfit? 

Mr. Wharton. I think, siieaking generally—and we can verify tlie statement— 
that that has happened In liundriHls of cases. 

('onimissiiaier Garretson. The sum total of the amount received was possllily 
his doctor bills andifl ? " 

Mr. Wharton. T don’t say that he received his doctor hills, because the 
employees in the service of tliat company paid for that doctor through their 
eontributlons to the liospital fund, but if be was not wise he signed the release 
and the doctor poi-keted the dollar. 

Gommissloner Garretson. And he was dehiirred from following that voca¬ 
tion with tliat employer for and on aeeount of the Injury which it had done 
Iiim, and for which it Imd not reimbursed him. 

Mr. TVharton. T believe that la true; and in a good many cnaes. If they refer 
to Hint road in seeking employment, on any other road they will be rejected 
on account of that fact. 
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■ CQU^mls^ioner Gabbotron. Tliat would occur only oii-roads vvlieie llic pliysicid 
examlnatton Is rigidly applied? 

Mr. Whabton. Yes^hlr. 

Cominlsslouer Gabbetson. There are others where It is not done? 

.Mr. Whabton. That Is true. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Speaking of the statement made hy Mr. Markham 
yesterday in regard to the railway clerks, that there was an intimate and con¬ 
fidential relation existing between the clerk and the company that made it un- 
de.slrable for him to he organised or affllluted with other organizations. Hus 
your experience taught you that the class of clerks that join organizations have 
any Intimate relation with the company, any more than any other employe*?, 
except those employed In direct contact with the ofliclals of the company in 
the various departments? Wasn’t that claim even more rigidly made against 
operators on the ground of the Intimate I'elations in the transmission of olflcials’ 
me.ssages, and therefore ought to l)e barre<l from oganizatton? 

Mr. Whabton. That Is true; and In going furtlier Imck I tliink tlicy appil*?*! 
It to conductors wlio liandled tlie casli for the company. 

" Commissioner Gabbetson. Tlieu in your opinion that claim is not well 
Jounded? 

Mr. Whabton. .\bsolutely mpt. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. llndi>r tlie federation form wliich yon repre.sent 
Where there is tlie joint agreement covering—wliat did it emlnace, seven 
crafts? 

Mr. Whabton. Six. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. Six crafts? 

Mr. Whabton. Tliat is in the meclianical section. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. If a memher of one of those crafts con¬ 
sidered that he had been unfairly dealt with hy Ids employer under llie terms 
of the agreement, and lie Iinmglit Ids elaim to the organization to wideli lie 
belonged whiili, 1 suppose, would he tlie niolhod of procedure- 

Mr. Whabton. Tliat is correct. 

Commissioner GABnET.soN (contirming). Would that organization be at |ier- 
fect liberty to take nii hy itself the adjustment of that I’laim, if they so de¬ 
sired, before taking It to the ftsleration? 

Mr. Whabton. Tliat Is rtHinlnsl. 

Coiniriisskiner Gabbkthon. It Is not only optional hut necessary? 

Mr. Whabton. Necessary. • 

Coimnissioner GABinrr.HON. And if llicy <-aii effei-t an adjnsimeni alone, it 
never g<iea to tlie federation? 

Mr. Whabton. Tliat Is the manner in wliich wo carry out all linsinoss of 
that kind. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Tlie complete antoiioiiiy of that orgiuilzatloii is 
maintained in the fei.lerntlon? 

Mr. Whabton. Not only miiintiiiiit'<l lint guaranteed. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. -And Hie tVderation is^ not Invoked until the or¬ 
ganization aggrieved, or to which tlie aggrieved memlier belongs, has exIianstiHl 
its own resourees? 

Mr. Whabton. That is corri'ct. « 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Tlitit is all. 

Cliairinau Wai.sh. Comml.ssioner Aisifton would like to ask you some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. WImrftm, Commissioner O'Connell asked a ques¬ 
tion abont a Federal board of oonclllallon and mi'diation, and as to what your 
attitude would be to tliat. I understood you to^sny that Vou were in favor 
of a proposition of that kind, 

Mr. Whabton. Of a voluntary board of mediation and conciliation. 

C<immlsaioner Aishton. A voluntary tioard.^imt not an appolntetl lionrd-- 

Mr. Whabton (Interrupting). AVell, let me'qnallfy that. We would be op¬ 
posed to any law being enacted that would bring into existence a commission 
that would have authority to compel us to acceiit arbitration against our 
wishes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes; I understood that to lie .your reply. 

You are familial'—I am Just asking yoii for the Information of the hoard of 
commissioners—with the Canadian act, known as the Canadian labor act? 
, I believe It provides, in a way, for Investigation, oonollintton, mediation, pub- 
, llcity, ,nnd for tlie suspension of any strike order for some certain period. 

Mr. Whabton. To n limited tlegree, I am. 
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Columissioiipr ArsiiwjN: Do you tEiuk (but would liolp to solvo souKj^^of these 
problems we are all confronted with? „ 

Sir. Whakton. Yea; but on tbe other bund there are s^e very objectionable 
features to the I.emienx law, I believe It Is called. . ■ 

Ooinmi.ssioner Aishton. I am not very familiar with It myself. 

Sir. Whabtom. 1 am satisfied that one of the objectionable features of that; 
law is ha.sed upon the fact that it gives an opportunity to the employer which 
it does not give to the members of the trade-union. There have been cases 
where It worked out, I believe. In connection with the minors in Canada, where 
the miners’ organization was practically put out of existence because of the 
employer taking advantage of the law, which permitted him to make all the 
Iireparations for a strike—securing strike breakers, and all. The law gives 90 
day.s, and this 00 days would be used by the employer absolutely with the 
object In view that at the end of 00 days he would so cnn<lnct his end of the 
iK'gotiations that it would be impossible for a settlement to bo reached, and 
he would have—In the 90 days gone b,v—gathered forces of men to enable 
him to fight the men that were asking for what tlu'y thought they were en¬ 
titled to. That has been one of the objections to the Lemleux act, 1 liave- 
heard. 

Commissioner Aisitton'. The objection comes from delay. 

Mr. WiiAUTO.N. From delay tind the opportunity. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yi's; which would be taken advantage of. 

Mr. IVH.vnTON. Yes; which has been taken advantage of. 

Commissioner .\ishto.n. Y'ou said. Mr. Wharton, there were .'lo railway.s in 
which this federation .system had been given rccitgnltlon? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you any objection to giving the commission a 
list of the crtifts in each one of those roads for our Information, and which 
you-- 

Mr. AVharton (intorruptingl. We can .get Unit information. I liaven't got it. 

Commissioner Aishton. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that tit any convenient 
time- 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. .lust let the recortl show that llie statement has 
been called for from Mr. Wharton as to the number of crafts that constitute 
the federation upon each system of the 52 roads mentioned by him, as well as 
the total mileage of the systems. 

Commissioner Aishton. And would tlu're be any olijection to the mnnber of 
men engaged In each of the crafts? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Y'es; the mnnber of men also engaged In each of the crafts. 

Mr. Wh.vrton. I can only give that .approximately, ns the only iiiace it can 
be secured accurately is from the comimnies’ pay rolls. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, <lo it as closely as you can. It does not need to 
be exact. 

(See Wliarton exhibit.) 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Wharton, you read into the record this moiling 
some 12 or 11 h'lters from ditTerent railroads, referring to the operafion of 
the federation and the reasons letidjiig up to tlie federation on those railways. 
Those letters were, I believe, written by seci;.eturles and treasurers or the 
otllcers of the federation on those rotiils,? 

Mr. AVharton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. There was no evidence suhmlttod directly from the 
railroads or from tiie railroail ollieers as (o the oiieratiou of that iirrangement? 

Mr. Wharton. That Is a matter which we have no control over. We were 
slmiily gathering information' as to what the experience of our members had 
been iin the roads where these agreements were entered Into, and thes opinions 
generally—the information sent to us would be based upon the experience and 
the expressions of the oflicials with whom they dealt. I can say that per¬ 
sonally there were at least five or six roads that wore represented by some 
of the members of our organization In the system where the officials had 
stated a pl^•ference for detiling with a single committee for all crafts. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tho.se roads represented about 3.5,700 miles, did they 
not? I.believe I looked that up. 

Mr. Wharton. On the other hand, I think they repre.sented far more than 
that. I can name about five roads that represent about 35,000 miles of mileage 
on but five of those roads, I helleve. 

Commissioner Aishton. Well, the M., K. & T. has how many? 
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ilr. IVnAiiTON. Well, I will name the ones that I am familiar with, if you 

want to—or 1 can give If to you now- 

Commissioner AishtO^. Oh, It Is not very important, but If you Iiave It 

handy tliere—was the B. & O. one of the- 

Mr. Wharton (interrupting). No; I did not say anything almut the B. & O. 
Cofeimlssloncr Aishton. I thought there was a letter there fi’om llu- B. & O, 
Sir. Wharto.n'. C. & O,, I tldnk—llio Oliesnpeake & Oldo, 

f'ommissloner Aishton. Wasn’t it the B. & O. boiler makers- 

Mr. Wharton (interrupting). No; I I'eferred to a strike on the B. & O., 
and Unit the New York,' Ontario & Western cited that as the reason wliy they 
should organize a feileratlon of tlie New York, Ontario & Western. .Xml tlie 
other case you mentioned was from Mr. Nolen, representing tlie lioilcr makers, 
I believe, who spoke of .similar conditions in tlie Soutlieast. We can give you 
the mileage- 

Oommi.ssloner Atshto-v. Well, it i.s immaterial; ymi can submit tbal. if yon 
please, with tlie other statement. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I might make a suggestion that, as long as you are sub¬ 
mitting that, you can give us the mileage and the approximate nunilier of em¬ 
ployees on eacli one and add the total at tlie enil. and then we can look at the 

record and see how much mileage- 

Mr. Wharton (interruiitingi. Yes. For instance. I miglit state one roail I 
was connected with a nunilier of years, which might perliaps give a basis—the 
Missouri Pacific system. That has a mileage of 7.2.'>0 miles, and I find there are 
between 6,o(X) and 7,000 iiieii employed in tlie trades represented in the federa¬ 
tion, and we ctin arrive at the avm-age number of men based on the mileage. 
We can give an aiiproximate figure on it, but ve have no acce.ss to Ibe exact 
figures. 

Chairman WALsit. I understand, but ,voti can give us tlie mileage and give 
us aiiiiroxlmatel.v the number. 

r'onimi.ssioner Ai.siiton. We do not expect to lie accurate, but yon have a 
pretty fair idett. 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; we have a pretty fair idea and will be pleased to do It. 
(See Wharton exliiliit.) 

Commissioiicr AtsiiroN. At tlie time (liese agreements were entered into, were 
some of tiie.se roads tlien in tiie liands of recoiveixs? 

Mr. Wharton. Y’es; I fielieAe—I recall to mind that particularly one road, 
a small road, the Missouri A Nortli Arka*nsas—a small road. 

Conimissiotier Aishton. Yes; and that was also true of other roads you 
mentioned this morning, Avas it notV I think there are five roads in the hands 
of receivers—I didn't got interested and didn't get time to look Ibat up, bow 
long they have been in the hands of receivers. 

Mr. WHARTO.N. Well, the Jti.ssouri & North Arkansas is one of the roads 
mentioned in the tiamft of receivers at the time it recognized the federation, 
and the strange tiling was that the oflicials declined to make tlie a.greement and 
the .Ittdge overruled tlieni. • 

Commissioner At.shton. Mr. XVliarton, among tlie reasons for federation was 
given tlie fact tliat agreements were not livyd u|i to and enforced. Take the 
.separate craft agrcenients, getiei;itlly speaking, tliere arc certain instances in 
wliicii tliey are not—but, generally s)iealiing, are not agreenient.s as lielweeii 
transportation companies and separate crafts lived up to? 

Mr, WiiARTo.x’. Well. I jirefer lliat the reiire.sentati\es of the trans)iortation 
organizations should speak for the tran.sportation organizations; 1 am not.rep¬ 
resenting any of tliose organizations, • 

Commissioner Aishton. I am .s]ieaking alsait tbe sliop crafts, inacliltiists and 
boiler makers; it was advanced liy you as a reason why a federation was ad¬ 
visable and necessary for tlie protection of the men that tliose agreements 
were not lived up to. • ^ 

Mr. Wharton. That Is true; tliat is one of the reasons advanced, among 
others. AVe have In mind tlie organization of a system of railroads wliere there 
are possibly 15 or 20 per cent of the men employed at Isolated or snialf division 
points, intermeillate division points. Tliey arc not located where tliey Iiave 
tlie henetit of the organization, and the men are not In a lodge where com¬ 
mittees can be regularly appointed and so forth, and wliere the interpretation 
of agreements miglit not be understood, liecau.se those points did not have 
representation In the conference where the agreement was made, conseriuently 
thesiiien at those points are working at a disadvantage; and I want to ipialify 
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this with the Idea of placing the general officials In the right light. We have 
fouuit that the local officials take advantage of the conditions, and when wo 
take these cases up eventually, if they come to our notice, the gaieral officials 
would rectify tlie causes of complaint. But it worked out in this way: that 
unless we put a man on the road and got tliese men in touch with the situation 
and .sent men directly there to Investigate the conditions, that the local officials 
continued to take advantage and that possibly 20 per cent of the men on the 
system would not be getting the benefits they were entitled to under the agree¬ 
ment : that the most of the largo points would have the benefit of the coopera¬ 
tion of the men, but the small points would be In the condition I have descrlljed 
until some one was sent to such points to see tliat the agreement was complied 
with as entered into. 

Commissioner Aishton. Would It actually work out that way. In your opin¬ 
ion. at the present time if a schedule was entered into with the machinists 
and we take tlie ordinary railroad of 12 or 14 divisions, possibly 600 miles to 
a division, two or three points on each division where tliere are men In that 
craft located; In the making of a schedule at tlio present time la It not the 
u.sual practice for a delegate from each division to be present at a conference, 
at a meeting, and the negotiation witli the officers of the company, and to agree 
on the rules; and when, those rules are agreed to, are they not printed in book 
form ordinarily, and if not, in typewritten form, and the employees all have a 
copy of them; and the officers, subofficer.s, and the officials who have to do that, 
don't they also have copies of that, and Is there such a wide diversity in tlie 
interpretation of that thing as you fear might take place? Now, this is more 
in the nature of a cimt about it. M idi the fisleratlon idea, tiow—what would bo 
tlie difference? How would you make a sctiedule with a railroad of that char¬ 
acter and arrive at the rules and compensation? What would be tlie maclilnery 
used to do it? 

Jlr. Wharton. The system of procedure would lie that each organization 
alliliatc'd with the System Federation would liold a district convention of their 
resiiective crafts. That generally occurs at wdiat we call annual or biennial 
mi'ctings, at which they transact the routine business of their organizations 
and at that time eacli craft wouM draw up w'liat they considered a pre¬ 
liminary form of schedule for negotiations. Each one of these craft organiza¬ 
tions selects from among the members of their district a delegation of from 
three to live members wlio compose what is known asmn advisory board of the 
members of their respective organizations. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is, three to five advisory members: that is, 
on the division? 

Mr. Wii.vKTON. No; that i.s for the entire system; that is selected from the 
division representatives; these 3 to 5 are selected to act on the advisory board 
of the federation. The federation with 0 crafts would have a reiirescntatloii 
of 30 men. Those 30 men select an executive board, a president, and a 
secretary. 

Commislsoner Aishton. pf the employees? 

Mr. Wharton. All employees—we are only speaking of employees now. So 
tho.se committees or advisory boards of five each, would liring the proposed 
craft agreements together and tidy would eliminate all the differences that 
existed, and they would present one set of gent'l'al rules lustead of having what 
they formerly had, six sets of gen{?i-nl rules. I mean rules covering over¬ 
time, hours, and so forth, and tho.se thin{;s that can bo standardized and apply 
eriually to all trades. 

Th5 duty of this advisory lioard Is to draw up the general rules, represent¬ 
ing as nmir as possible the .rt'que.sts of the various trades. That is tlie prin¬ 
ciple on w hich we would work out the general rules. 

Then each of tlie crafts present what tliey cull their special rules dealing 
with tlie specific questions dIffeHng from the other crafts. 

Comniis-sioncr AisUton. Questions pertaining to their craft alone? 

Mr. M'habton. Yes, sir. It seems to me that it is an advantage to the 
emiiloyer J'or the men gerierally to Iron out their differences In that way wlfli- 
out any expense whatever to the company. Then when they go before tlie 
company they have already ironed out their differences and hove epme to a 
mutual understanding us to jurisdiction and various other matters that bring 
about dls.sention, such ns existed under the old system. And when they',^ 
before the management they are In a position to negotiate an agreement ba^ 
on what they have agreed on between themselves, and if It is acceptably,,to 
the company they have established a condition which removes, In my opliuon, 
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mnny objections to the craft aKreements anil brings about a better relation¬ 
ship between employers and employees in tlie shop trades on railroads. 

Commissioner Aishton. Has tliere been many jurisdictional disputes as be¬ 
tween the different crafts? 

Mr. Wharton. Quite a number. 

Commissioner Aishton. From your e-Tperlence you ouglit to know. 

Mr. Wharton. I will give you an Illustration of one thing that has been‘In¬ 
strumental in causing a great many that liave arisen in the last two or three 
ye.-irs, the Introduction of doing work by acetylene or electrical welders, a form 
of machine tliat d(H;.s' the work of all of the crafts, for iastauce, and takes 
work out of the blacksmith shop, and takes work out of the boiler slioi), and 
so forth. Through that system of ilohig work it brought about a feeding, you 
might say, of strife betwi'en the various organizatloas, and it became neces¬ 
sary for them to get together and devise a line of demarcation as to tin' line 
of work tliey would perform. That Is one tiling tliat has, witliin tlie last few 
years, brought aliout a mimher of jurisdlctimial disputes wliicli liave assumed 
serious proportions in some of tlie simps in different portions of tlie country. 

Commissioner Aisii roN. I never heard of anything of tliat kind in a railroad 
shop and I did not know how serious it was. 

Mr. Wharton. I would like to lie in your happy position, but, imfortuiiately, 
we know tliose tilings come before us and evolution and tlie Introdueiion of 
new methods of doing work lias been one of tlie most dillicult problems that 
wo have lieen confronted witli in end(>avorlng to bi'iiig about peaceful and 
harmonious reliitions between employers and employees. 

Commissioner C'Connei.i.. Tliere have been several organizations claiming 
jurisdiction over tlie pi|)e traile? 

Mr. Wharton. Yea; and we liave attempted to establl.sb a condition wliicli 
would relieve Imtli our orgaiiizalion and tlie companies from any troulilo be¬ 
cause of that jurisdiction. 

Commi.ssioner Aishton. Have you been .successful in removing tliose causes 
for jurisdictional illsputes wliere tlie federation liad contracts? 

Mr. Wh.uitok. (ieiierally speaking, I don’t know of any ca.se tliai lias come 
to us wliero we liave not succeeded in protecting the interests of tlie employer 
and brouglit aliout a sati.sfactory arrangement without cost to the employer. 

Coiiiiiilssiouer Aisiikin. Take Mr. Markliani’s illustration of yesterday as to 
the Baldwin I.ocouiolivt»Works; I was not clear, in your reply to Coiiimissioner 
O'Connell, about tlie avoidance or the lack of niiitual iiiteri'st in a matter 
affecting tlie locomotive works. Take tlie Baldwin Eoconiolive Works and 
suiipose tliey had a strike and for some reason or other tliey put in uoiiuiiioii 
labor in tlie shops and some railroad Iiad a contract for loconiotivi's and tliey 
came on tlie road. Am 1 to understand Hint tliere would be no cpiestioii as to tlie 
roads right to u.so tliose locomotives or reiialr tlieni or do any work tliat 
miglit be necessary mi tliem tliat would arise with tlie iimchinists in your 
organlzatloa? 

Mr. Wharton. As far as I am acquainted willi, that, tliere have lieen sev¬ 
eral strikes in the Baldwin Locomotive Works and otlier locomotive works, 
and there lias never been that (piestion In.iected into it in this departmeiii, but 
there litis been no strikes since this deiiurtifleiit was organized. 

(toinnilssioner Aishton. llas*tbe quei^tioii ever arisen as to the use of iioii- 
uiiion locomotives on a road on which your federation bad a contract? 

Mr. Wharton. I ttiink in some pidividiial crafts, organizations acliiig iii- 
depeiideiitly; I do not believe the deiiarlment was in operation—that there was 
n case or two where an effort was made on the part of that craft organization 
to protect its membership to the extent of bringing up a possilite ad.iii.stmenl 
of the strike, but not to the extent of refusing to work on the locomotives that 
bad been contracted for. but they used what I termed legitimate efforts in 
trying to induce the railroad coniiianies to wjilch their members and workers 
belonged to place their contracts with contractors who vftire fair to the mem¬ 
bers of their organization. 

ttommlssioner O'Connkm.. The Baldwin Locomotive Works at tiiie present 
time are still nonunion? 

Mr. Wharton. Y'es, air. 

. Commissioner O’Connei.i.. And tliere is no troulile about tlie locomotives on 

ttttroad? 

Mr. Wharton. No, sir; there lias not been since I have been connected witli 
tw departuieut. However, I can show you, and I believe this is as good a 
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place to make this point ns any, that the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
1904, I think it was, during the Santa Fe strike, s<mt possibly several hundred 
men to the Santa Fe Eallroad to take the places of striking machinists on 
that road under a leave of absence for 90 days, transportation botli ways— 
were loaned to the Santa Fe Railroad, to defeat the union machinists who 
were on strike at that time. The same Baldwin Locomotive Works during 
the' period of this strike, for the life of this strike, which exlste<l about 4 years, 
sent In carload lots of material made from a standard form and assisted the 
Santa Fe Railroad in every way possible. 

Now, if wo imagined that that condition would arise rffeain and we had the 
organization to protect the Interests of the people we rei>resent we wotild cer¬ 
tainly exercise our fullest power to protect our members. 

Ciommlssloner Aisiiton'. I should think so. 

Mr. Wharton. We want to be absolutely candid about that. That is our 
position. 

Commissioner Aishton. You could not hardly forecast, however, what might 
be done in a ease of Baldwin locomotives coining to any railroad widi wldch 
your federation had a contract? 

Mr. AViiabton. The only thing I can say is that they come and we have never 
made—the fact we have made no objection speaks for Itself. That is self- 
evident. We are receiving engines from the Baldwin Locomotive Works to-day 
on the various roads on which we have practically union-shoii conditions and 
there lias been no objection to working on tlie Baldwin locomotives or anybody 
eise's when they come to this company and were owned by this company. But 
I say this: That we would object to working on a locomotive that came from 
a road on which our members were involved in a strike. We would not permit 
the employer to use our organization in one section of the country to defeat the 
members of our organization in another section of the country, not it we 


kuotv it. 

Commissioner AiSHTON. In this discussion in your paper this morning, Mr. 
Wharton, with regard to these detective agencies, you said something that I 
did not Just catch the drift of, that there was no olijoction to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment using detectives’ service, I believe i( was? 

Mr. Wharton. I said that we believed that was necessary- that that was a 
function of government, pure and simple. 

Commissioner Aishton. You think detective ageucleif ought to be under tlie 
supervision of the Government or do you think the Government ouglit to really 
oiierate any detective agency? 

Mr. Wharton. Well, I do not presume to answer for the Government on a 
matter of that sort. As a matter of fait, there is not a government in exist¬ 
ence of any description that has not found it apparently necessary to maintain 
what they term a secret service. And, I presume, iegltiniately used, it has 
served a very useful and necessary service in connection with tlie Government. 
'I’liere is certainly no desire on the part of labor organizations to be opposed to 
anything that Is necessary !Hid useful. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes; you want to handle it as iieacefully as possible? 

Mr. Wharton. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Aishton. Which is' iierfectly rigid. 

You said, I believe, in answer to somp inquiry here a wliile ago, lliat in your 
railroad department there were six crafts? 

Mr. Wharton. That is in the mechanlcjil section. 

Compiissioner Aishton. That Is in the mechanical .section? 

Mr. Wharton. Y«s. Ho you want the names? 

Commissioner Aishton. Not I do not care about that. That point was not in 
my mind. The point that was in my mind was this: It was testified, I believe, 
yesterday, that in this demand of the federation of the Illinois Central that 
there were nine crafts? • 

Mr. Wharton. Thaii is true. , 

Commissioner Aishton. There must have been, then, other than these six 
shop craft8<ln your railway department interested in that Illinois Central Rail- 


roftd Qi&ttd*? 

Mr. Wharton. In answering that question T will have to explain some things 
that this department has tried to do. There nre In the American Federation of 
I^abor I believe, 110 International unions affiliated to that body. Bach one of 
these organizations has a jurisdiction, so called, governing the wor^ presumably 
that their members are supfwsed to do. Take It In a railroad. We And 
is what we term the overlapping of jurisdiction of a trade. We find, for in- 
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stance, In the car department of a railroad that there are painters employed 
and possibly several other trades. And in the car department a.s the oigr.ulza- 
tion is composed of strictly, purely, and simply railroad men, tliat enibi-aees all 
the men working in the car department, so to speak; they have puinteis in their 
organization. But on the Illinois Central painters, decorators, and paper hang¬ 
ers, which is one organization that Mr. Markham mentioned, had some mem¬ 
bers on that road, and they had been recognized t)y the coni|iany themselves. 

They also recognized the steam titters, an organization wliich has since been, 
through amalgamation—is not now in e.vlstence. That made two organizations 
tlmt would be represented in the sl.\ organizations that we have represented In 
this mechanical section. ’The oilier organization that lie nientioiied, which we 
do not mention, is a federal labor union, composed of laborers and helpers, and 
so forth. The jurisdiction of the organizations afliliated to this departiiient take 
in all their heliiers now. There was a time wlien they did not. It has practi¬ 
cally removed the necessity of the formation of a federal lalior union, whlclj 
embraces men and is a iilan of tlio American Foileralion of lailior of oft'erlng, 
you might say, protection of an organization to men wlio are not eligllile to any 
craft organization. That is what broiight the so-called federal labor union into 
existence. 

With this form of organization tliat wo liave, ns I liave said liefore, the 
men wlio are nctnally eligible to tlie federal labor union are now as helpers 
eligllile to the various organizations represented in this iiiechaiiical section. 
Tliat removes tlie nece.s.slty of tlio federal labor union. And tlie anialgaraa- 
tion of these other trades, the Jurisdiction of car men covering the painters, 
eliminates two otlier trades tliat were represented over there. 

Now, in connection with the railnay clerks, and I jiresumc, becau.so of the 
attitude, tlie hostile attitude of the railroad managers, and because we did not 
feel ourselves lii a position to assume a burden wiilcli might mean tiisruptlon 
to us. involving u.s in figiits wliicli \\e wore possibly illy prepared to carry on, 
we liave simply adjusted ourselves to a cfindition not liecause we did not be¬ 
lieve we were rigid, lint liecause we desired to conforiii as near as iiosslble 
with the condition wliicb ve were forced to meet and had no control over. 

I think if there is any set of men in lids country that needs the lieiiellcent 
protection of a trade union. I bclime that tliat man Is tlie railway clerk. And 
certainly we would like t^ assist tlicni even more than we are assisting tliem in 
the interest of humanity. But, ns I sjiy, we have drawn up tliis plan of or¬ 
ganization liere trying to outline a plan on a practical ba.sis, one wlilch will 
meet with tlie It'ast possilile olijeclion from the imui whom we have got to deal 
witli, and wliich at llic same time offers to us tliat degree of protection to which 
we believe we are entitled. 

('oniinlssioner Atsiiton. Tliere is a certain anioinit of overlapping. Mr. 
■\Vliarton, of the dlfCej'ent craft.s—tiiat is to say, tliese si.x in your railroad 
department in the sliop and railroad department. 

Now, your federation Is not limited to tliese six you say overlap into other 
organizations, and in tliat way don't yon got mixed tfp witli interests outside of 
railroad interests? 

Mr. Wharton. I think it is Just tlie reversf of that. I think we prevent your 
railroad companies from becomii^ Involied in trouble with an organization who 
might have a few men workng in your sliops. wliich if we did not have control 
over them would use the influence of the other organizations to start a possible 
strike in a shop when they only had less than 5 or C per cent of the men 
employed there. • 

Tills' they can't do under our system of organization. liecaRse we control the 
situation. If there is going to be any sfrilte on a rSllroad where the federation 
is in exstence. It has got to he In accordance with law. by the two-tliirds or 
three-fourths majority vote as descrilied earlier, and also the fact that they 
have got to have the sanction of the executlvtf council of.thls department. I 
think if the employers want to do sometliing for universal peace and soiiietliing 
that will be mutually beneflcial both to the employer and to the employees and 
the puhlic In general they would encourage the form of organization^vhich we 
have established. 

Commissioner Aishton. The general practice on railroads in making con¬ 
tracts to-day outside of the roads that you have contracts with is tliat the ma- 
chlnhsts make contracts for machinists, and the boiler makers make contracts 
for boiler makers, and the blacksmiths make contracts for blacksmiths, and 
so oil? 
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Mr. Wharton. We do tUe saroe thiug in the federation. I thought I ex¬ 
plained that. If you will ijermit me, I will make that clear. 

Comuiissioner Alshton. I didn’t understand that 

Mr. Wharton. 1 thought I made that clear. I said this advisory board 
which had the authorit) to negotiate was composeil of three to five men from 
eacli cruft. These men are elected by the machinists, the boiler makers, the 
blacksudths, and so on, and these men represent their organization in nego¬ 
tiating for tile agreement. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, the a<lvisory committee is three men out of 
each craft? ' 

Mr. Wharton. Tltree to live. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliree to live? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; optional with tlie System Federation. 

Commissioner Aishton. At the prost?ut time the dift'ereuce lies in this: That 
Aj the present time in negotiating tlie contract you liuve a representative from 
every division familiar wllli every condition on tlie entire railroad, haven’t you? 

'Mr. Wharton. Not neces.sarily so. 

Ooinmissiouer Aishton. Hut isn’t that the way it generally works out? 

Mr. Wharton. No, i can’t say tliat it does. 1 tried to explain that here once 
liefore—tliat tlie smaller iioitits on tlie system were ahsolntely not representetl, 
and the agreement that was adopted was not put into effect, because under that 
form of organization the men didn’t get out over the road and protect the small 
pointA Just the rever.se of tliat exists in tlie organization of the federation, 
bceause we aiipoini these men at tlie smaller points, and therefore establish a 
system of handling that does away with that condition, once it is signed up. 

OimiiiiLssioner Aishton. I think that is all, Mr. Chuinntm. 

Coniuiissioner Oarrktson. You were asked a question regarding the Leinieux 
Aft a few moments ago. Y ou are rensoniibl.v fHiniliar with its workings in Can¬ 
ada, what is known as the compulsory investigation act? 

Mr. Wharton. Something of it; yes. 

Commissioner Gaeret.son. Is it not a fiiet that at tlie time tlie Lemieux Act 
was originally proposed that it was supiiorteil by almost the entire Trades 
I.alior Congress of Canada, and that the coal miners were its most enthusiastic 
supiwrters’i 

Mr. Wharton. I'hat is correct. 

Commissioner (Jarkktson. And is it not true that it‘lia.s heeu broken oflener 
iiy tile coal miners tlniii by any other intSresls, and lliat the trades lalior asseui- 
lilies that formerly apiirovcd it. alter experience willi it, denounce it tin' most 
widely? 

Mr. Wharton. I think if the miners had not liroken it tlie miners would have 
hemi broken. 

Commissioner G.vrretson. Tlierefore, tlie very pcoiile tliat iidvocaied it now 
denounce it, after being familiar with ils woikiugs? " 

Mr. Wharton. They denounce it—the manner in which it has been used and 
tlie manner In which it lias been drawn, hecanse they h.ne found the weaknesses 
in It, and in an effort to get (hat made rigid, after it was oiiee enacted into law, 
118 they have lieen absolutely defeated, and because of that they have iieeii coiii- 
jielled to take the bit in tlieir teelii and tell the floverument to put them into Jail 
if tliey want to put them all in jail. , 

Commissioner Gabretso.n. And are you aware as to wliether or not it lias lieeii 
testified to before this emiimissiou liy reifesentatives of the Cantidiiiii Govern¬ 
ment Jliat there were not enough jails in the Dominion to hold the iieople that 
bad violated it? i 

Mr. Wharton. That was tl.e only safety the men had, was in their numbers- - 
the faid they had not hiiilt enongli jails to take care of tliem. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all.. You will be excustxl. 

V 

TESTIMON’T OF MR. JAMES J. MEA8HEE. 


Chfiirman Walsh. Please state your full mime. 

Mr. Meagher. Jtimes J. Meagher. 

(Tialnnan Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. MfiAOHBR. Clinton, Ill. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat is yonr luisiness? 

Mr. Meaoher. Mneliiiihst. 

Chuirmau Walsh. How long have you followwl Hint occupathm? 
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Mr. Meaohiib. About 18 years. 

Cbulriuau Walsh. Are you connected with any labor organization V 

Mr. Meaoher. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What one? 

Mr. Meaoheu. The nmchinists’. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc you connected with it in any offlciai capacity? 

Mr. Meaoher. I hare been president ol Local No. 641, International Associa¬ 
tion of JIachlulst.s, ever since, well. I presume a year or a year and a half prior 
to the walkout in September, 1011. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you still connected with it? 

Mr. Mkaoheb. Yes, sir. 

Clmlrman Walsh. In what capacity? ' 

Mr. MKAUHmL Weil, the lotige has since sent in its cluirter, l)ecauae of 
tlie tew remaining in the strike zone. 1 am still a member of tlie maclunlsts’ 
organization. 

Cluiirman WAL.sJt. Were you involved, were jou a defendant in any of tiie In¬ 
junction i)roceeding.s testilied to l),v Mr. Markliam yesterday? 

Mr. Me.vgheii. Yes, sir. 

Ctiairmau WaLiSH. Mr. We.st has advised me timt you desire to make a State¬ 
ment that niiglit tlirow Ilgiit upon that .situation, and especially upon a certain 
portion of it in winch you were Involved yourself? 

Mr. MEAOHKtt. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wi.sh yoti woul<l, as l)rielly and concisely as possil)ie, give 
tlie history of timt litigation. 

Mr. Meagher. I will. Thank yon. A portion of Mr. Markliam's lestimony on 
yi'sterday refers to .lames T. McOloskey, James Meaglier, ami Fred Irwin 
for violations of tlie injunction, alleged to have been comnilftiHl at Clinton. 
Mr. Markliam furtlier states the case was heard by tlie Feileral judge and 
the parties dismi.s.sed with a warning. 

This is a slander on me- 

Cliairnian Walsh. I wish you would jlLSt state the facts in I'oniiection 
wllh it. 

Jlr. Meaoher. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. We try to conduct our examinations under a rule that no 
matter wliat anyone tells he is not to lie characterized either iier.soimlly or in 
ills motives, so just stalft the eoiilrary facts If tliey appear tliere. 

Mr. Meaoheu. I would like to tell you a few of tlie iiicidenls leading lo my 
arrest. If you please. 

Cluiirman Wai.sh. Timt is iiorfectly all rigid, Imt just olwerve tlie rule tliat 
you are not to cliarncterize tlie motives of llie iiorsoii. Just state wind oe- 
euired. 

Mr. Meaoheu. In Hill, in fictolier, 1011, a restraining order was is.sued from 
.Tudge Iliimphrey’s (.•lurt of tlie smdlierii district of the State of Illinois re¬ 
straining the men from doing picket duty in and about Clinton. I wils named 
ns one of tlie defendants. A special train conveyed a Cnlted States deimty 
marshal and his aid to Clinton to .serve the iiapers. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Kxeiise mo. Where was tlie court silling—the .siaitliern 
district of Illinois—id Cairo? * 

Mr. Meac.iieu. At Spriiiglielil,' III. I heg pardon. I forgot lo inentlon that. 

The sheriff of Hewitt County met Carl I’er.smi and iny.self on tlie street 
and said, “There is a Ciided Stiite.s,deputy niarsliiil up in tlie Illinois Central 
oUlee who wants to .see yon." We went up lo tlie Illinois Ceiilral ofll.-e tj) meet 
tlie Uiiltwl States deputy iiiarsiuil and lie served me wltlj a copy of tlic re¬ 
straining order—temiuirary re.stnilniiig order, tfl'isi lie liaiided it to me lie said, 
“Take it home and read it earefiilly, heeaiise it means everytliliig It says.” 
I read It over in the ofllce tlierp and I said, “ I will save ,vou (lie troulde going 
around to these men and looking tliem np iiidl,vidmilly. Yon call at tlie federa¬ 
tion headquarters In tlie morning and you can serve all </f these men tit once.” 

Chairman Walsh. IToiv many were mentioned in the restraining order, if jam 
reinenibcr? « 

Mr. Meaoher. Oh, I would say maybe ,800. 

Chairman Walsh. Oenerally, It viuis against wind—eoniniitting .acts of 
violence? 

Mr. Meagher. Tlie bill of complaint which was flioil in Judge Huinplirey’s 
court asked that an Injunetlon he served, claimed these men had eonmiitted 
nets of violence, and I will state there before I go any further that up until 
that time and after there had been no acts of violence committed In the vicinity 
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of Cliiilou and the issunnce of tlie rcstralniiiR order was umvarrnnted. Rut 
wliy tlie.v happened to send for me In particular I do not Just exactly under¬ 
stand, but they did. 

At a meeting In the moriniig after the United States marshal had served the 
paiiers, I warned the men against doing anything contrary to the order. 

1 believe that we were all aske<l to appear In wurt at Springfield, Ill., on 
November 6, and show leason, It any, why the injunction prayed for should 
nut issue. 

IVe api)eareil. AVe filed an answer to the bill of complain^ denying the charges 
contained in the bill of eomi)Iaint and .Iiulge Humphrey made some modlfica- 
•tions In the order. .Tudge Humphrey’s words were: “There are many things 
tliWe men can do, nTid very few things they can’t do, ll’liey can picket. They 
can persua<le peacefully the employees of the Illinois Central to leave their 
work if they wl.sh.” 

I conveyed that message to the men on strike .at Clinton, and again advised 
them against committing any violence whatsoever. 

In December, about tlie ‘29fh, a United States marshal came to my room and 
placed me umler arrest. AVhen I asked him what the charge was, he said: 
“A’lolation of restraining order.’’ I said, ’’AVell, wliat is the sixicitlc nature of 
the charge?” He said, “ A’iolatlon of restraining oi-der.” 

I was lirought to Springfield, Ill., with three others. However, the fourlh 
man is not mentiomgl in Mr. Jltirkliam’s paper. I will give you the reason 
later on why this man is not mentioned in this paper. 

AA'e were lirought to Sjiringtield and asked for ti bond in order that we might 
be able to prepare our case; and afler an sittorney representing us had learned 
tlie specific nature of tlie charge, Jlr. Drt'nnon, wlio was the prosecutor for the 
Illinois Cl■ntral Railroad, told tuir attorney tliat there were many more arrests 
to be made at Clinton, Ill, However, lids nnin who was arrested with us, by 
the name of Harry Andrews, said, “ AA'ell, tliere isn’t any occasion for me to 
wait. I will Just stand trial.’’ -And he was stmt to the workhouse for 30 da,vs. 
AA’hen we came to trial it npiieared that a inati by the name of Clienowith had 
been resiionsilde for my arrest, having filed tin allidavit in court to the effect 
tliat I had intimidated anil threatened him. On the witness stand the same 
Chenowlth was foreetl to admit that he had been coached by the Illinois Central 
attorneys. .lust tibout two weeks before tliat there hail.been a shooting affray 
in the city of Clinton. Thri'e strikebreakers were arrestisl for liavlng .sliot at 
some strikers, and were placeil in Jail. On the day of our trial at Springfield 
the.se men were taken out of the county Jail at Clinton and brought to Spring- 
field and testified on behalf of the Illinois Central. 

About the only thing that developed was that two of them had been carrying 
guns around Clinton and for some reason had deposited tliem in a saloon on 
one partlculfir evening. A saloonkeeper by the name of Frye testified to the 
Siiine thing, and another by the name of Moore, he saiil ‘that on one occasion 
tlie striki'rs had approached him to talk to him about the strike, and he said 
that If they did not leave Ifini he would show daylight through them. ’PhriHi 
gunmen, if your honor please, testiliwl in belialf of the Illinois Central, in an 
effort to convict three men, slrikerij on the cbar.ge of having violatetl the in¬ 
junction, , 

Mr. Drennon then got inlo a dis|iul« or argument with tlie otlicr attorneys 
who were local to Clinton. 'Tlie name of the firm is Lennon & Lennon. 'I'liey 
got in an argument, and Drennon .says. ‘tW’liy, Meagher is all right witli us 
yet.” die arose and he said, “ Your Honor, I move that you dismiss these 
cases.” And .ludge tiumphrey said, “ It seems to me us though some one should 
be prosecuted for perjury.’’ Afnd he Immediately ordered his bailiff to telephone 
to Peoria and have Hurry Andrews released. 

Mr. -Markham .said .vesterday that advertising tlie strike, from their point 
of vleiv, liad been Raid for at 'the usual advertising rates, and when the 
ca.ses were dismissed at Springfield there wasn’t any mention made of it at 
all. AA'e could not pay the advertising rate. 

Now, Ml? Markham conies and testifies into this record iilioiit me and said 
that the Judge dismissed me with a warning, which means I was probably 
guilty, but he let me off with a warning. .\ man of Mr. Markham’s character, 
the president of a railroad, carries weight when he makes a reckless slander 
of a man’s character, and e.speclally in front of a public hearing. My char- 
acti'r is even more to me than his, because it is collateral to me in securing 
a job. 
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He also read Into the record what Justice WWcht had to say about strikers 
aud the strike; but he fails to tell of an Important thing that Judge Hum¬ 
phrey told In the court at Springfield; and I repeat that Judge Humphrey was 
thoroughly disgusted and said that some one should be prosecuted for perjury. 
That Is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was the record in your case? Were you dis¬ 
missed from the charge of contempt? 

Mr. Meagheb. Y^, sir. 

Chairman Waesh. That is all; thank yon, Mr. Moaglan’. 

Mr. Meaghes. I thank you. 

t.'halrmnn Walsh. Mr. McCrecry. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. S. McCREERY. 

Cliairman Walsh. Your name, please? 

Mr. McCkeery. J. S. McCreei-y. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do yon reside, Mr. .McCioery? 

Mr. McCreeky. Paducali, Ky. 

Cliairman Walsh. And your business, please? 

Mr. McCreery'. I am general vice president of tlie l!rotlii>rliood of Itallway 
Carmen. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Are you eonneeted witli tliis .siystein ICederallon or with 
llie department of tiie American Koderation of l.alior Iiaving to do wltli the 
railways? 

Mr. McCreery. Yes; I aiii pivsident of (lie Illinois Ceiural Syslem federa¬ 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. President of ilie Illinois Cenlral Sislem I'ederation ; tliat 
is the one Involved in this matter? 

Mr. McCreery. Y^es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wisli you would sketch, lieginning at this time and go¬ 
ing back, what your business has lieen—tliat is, your connection willi any 
trade organizations, of any sort, and your private employment since you liave 
been employed. 

Mr. McCreery. Going back to tlic l)('ginning, my connection willi llic rail¬ 
road work? , 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes. ^ 

Mr. McCreery. I liegaii work for llio Illinois Central in ItKII—.Tannary 2, 
1901—and was In tbeir employment until (lie time of (lie railing of (lie strike, 
September 30, 1911. I be.gan work for the Illinois (Central at tlie rate of 12i 
eonts an hour and worked my way np and learned the trade, and, in fact, 
ivorked at uiiglity near all tlio different linos of work in tlie oar di'partnient— 
(hat Is, along the line of handling lools—until tlie strike. And during that 
time, and for about si5: years iircvions to tlie strike, I was a member of the 
general grievance boani, or general Joint protective board of my organization. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie general joint protective board? 

Mr. McCreery. The joint protective board is the board made up of men 
re(>rcsouting each local iijion the system of yie organization, with a cliairiiian 
and secretary and vice cliairman, 

Comnilssloner Atshton. Composwl of ormmi cxilnsivi'ly? 

Mr. McCreery. Yes. 

Chairman W.vi.sir. Are you familiim willi llie oonditlou.s wliicli olitained in 
(lie Illinois Central simps prior lo tlie organizalion of tlie System Peileratloii? 

Mr. McCreery. Yes, sir. » 

Chairman Walsh. Would you lie kind enougli to* please give us now a con¬ 
cise statement of tlie character of agreenionts lluit the crafts bad with tlie 
organization, the w'orklng of them, and violation or nonvloliitlon of the agree¬ 
ments which you liad, and all tliose mattei's witicli miglit lyive a bearing upon 
tills question wliicli led up to (lie dllficulty? 

Mr. McCreery. Well, I wall go Into details in regard to tlie contraots witli 
ray organization, and I will dwell upon tlie other contracts so fiA- us my 
knowl^ge will permit. 

The organization that I represent, the Brotlierliood of Railway Carmen, we 
had contracts with the Illinois Central ofliciiil.s and have had for as long as 
I have b^n a member of the orgiuiizutlon—tliat is, when I first went to work— 
and previous to tlie change of managenient Iiere a year or so ago we were 
able at all times to ’negotiate very fair conditions to work under. At least. 
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vve Bat] do trouble iu arranging audiences with the luanagement and negotiat¬ 
ing conditions, shop rules, and rates of pay. True, we were not always able to 
secure tlie amount of Increase in salary we thought we were entitletl to, but 
there was very little friction between the management and the men. 

But beginning with the change in management of the Illinois Central, the 
attitude of the ofticials of the company toward our organization and esi)ecially 
other shop crafts seemed to be altogether different from the old manage¬ 
ment. They liegan to iniroduce pU>cework in the car department. Nevertheless 
Jlr. Markham sniil, in ids statement here, tliat they had not.' 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps, now, then, if that is tht case, you had betteV 
ghMus the details, briefly, of the facts loading up to the introduction of piece¬ 
work. 

Mr. McCrkeky. Well, we had a contract with the management ba.sed upon an 
hourly rate of pay—hourly and monthly rate of pay—^and so specified in the 
contract. 

C'bairiuan W.m.sii. That was in your own craft? 

Mr. McCbeeby. Yes; and the management, without any notice whatever to 
the men of a desire to change the method of jierforming the work or the pay, 
they began to install piecework upon the system in the different shops. 

Cliairman W.ti.sii. Well, at what shops and what did they install? 

Mr. McCrehry. Well, I will use the shop I worked in as on example, and 
what I will say In regard to that will apply to the other points on the system. 
That is Paducah, Ky. They began putting in this system and having the mate¬ 
rial stacked up along the line of tracks where the cars were to be repaired, 
upon certain Irack.s, ainl men were put over there without any knowledge as to 
what they were going to do, as far as their duties from the railwtiy company, 
and the work was eliecked up alter them. They were required to go ahead 
and do the necessary repttirs, rebuilding of the ettrs, and the material was fur¬ 
nished—something that had not been done before. The ni:iterial was brought 
right to the job. I’revious to that whenever the men wanted material for a 
car or a Jot» they would httve to go to the bins or storeroom, wherever it was. 
to get it, and lo.se that time running back and fortli. As .soon as they began lids 
system, why, they began to deliver the material to the cars and to the Job 
where the men wert' at work. Then the api«>inted men—clerks out of the 
offices and men without any experience whatever or any knowledge wh.-itever 
of tile iei)airs or coustrueiion of a railrotnl ear—to theck tlu.s work up after 
the men. They would get along—^they wore supposed to go along and see 
what the man Innl done and record it in the book, but they were unable to do 
that, and they had to depend entirely upon the statements of the men them- 
seives us to what quantith.'.s and clmracter of work was perlormed \ipon the job. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Was that the “ rip ” work or building. 

Mr. MeCREiatY. Ueiiairing stud rebuilding. And this iiegan to raise a general 
Stir among the men. It was a new method of performing the work, and they 
did not know what it was. They did not know wliether they wanted It or not, 
and they begun to ask tha officers for a price list, so they would know what 
they were paying for such joba These price lists were repeatedly denied the 
men. The men did not even know what they were receiving for the different 
ela.sses of work tuilll the end of thd month. After the first mouth the piecework 
checker would come around with his jtook and he would say, “ You have made 
.fill or ¥20 or ifSO more than your rale. Do you want it?” Well, if he said be 
wanted It, he marked it down. His pjirtuer—the men generally worked in 
partnprs—his partner, he would tell him, "Why, you luive earned so much. 
1)0 you want it?” And if he said “No,” why, in the future he never made 
very much over his rate, if»any. Now, that is my exr)oricnee along that line. 

Furthermore, after we bad made reiieated requests Ufton the company to dis¬ 
continue their efforts to cstabll.sh piecework, claiming that It was in violation 
of our agreement, based uiam the 30 dtiys’ notice to be given us if they desired 
to make a change fn the method of performing the work or pay, which they 
had not done. 'I’hey ignored our appeals, and we were unable to cause them to 
rectify nutters, and eventually all the men were checked up after that re¬ 
gardless of whether they were accepting piecework or not and were required to 
make their rate—their liourly rate—whatever tliat might be, according to piece¬ 
work price; and they knew not what those prices were. In fact, at the end of 
tlie month they came around to this man employed on piecework and wanted 
to know if he wantetl to take that, and he would say, “ No; I don’t want that 
piecework. I don’t want it, and I don’t like it, and I don t believe that is a 
fair method of performing the work, and I won’t accept It.” And the other 
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man apcepts It, and be will come around at tlfc cud of tbe mouth and say to 
him. “ Well, you have not made your rate according to our prices." And he 
will say, '■ I don’t eai'e if I didn't; I have done as much work as my partner." 
“ Well, you have not made your rate, and you will have to do better." And the 
result was that when lay offs came some of these men were laid off that ac¬ 
cording to the checking of the company had not made their rate, regardless of 
the fact that they had a clause in their conti-act giving them stmlority rights 
ill regard to laying off. 

And we fnrthei, in flglitlng tills introduction of piecework, we made iinos- 
flgatlons and we founfl that men who were anxlou.s to make this extra money, 
they would accept it; they were In the minority tliough—a very small niAher 
compared witli tlie full crew. Those men wlio were anxious to aeceiit tills 
work in Instances we citcrl to tlie efficials, we allowed where tliey had turiual 
in work that really Iiad not been performed ; tliat tliey Iiad turned in. In one 
Instance tliat I have in mind, wiiere a man repaired and put in IS inches of 
decking. Now, decking is the bottom of tlio car—tlie floor—1,S inches riiniiing 
lengfhwi.se of tlie car; it goes clear iicros.s to llie oilier side; yon are paid 
so much a foot. They claimed fliis man repaired 18 inches of it tlie ruiniiiig 
length of the car, and he turneil in IS feet; and it went on for two weeks lie- 
fore we found It out, tliat is, liefore we got it before llie oificials. We took it 
before the local otTu-ials, and at tliat time tliey just took tlie iiifonnntioii and 
that Is about all tliey did at tiuit time. Later on, nliout two weeks or a matter 
like that afterwards, tills man was let out for some reason ; I don’t know, but 
the checker, the iiuin supiHised to check up this work, tliat put this down tliere, 
was retalneit. 

We have also foniid where men Iiad turned fn draft-rigging, drawbars, 
springs, and trucks as being applied, when in fa- t llie rii.st upon tlie nuts showed 
tliey hud not been toudii'd. It sliowed tliey iiad not been removed and re¬ 
placed. I know that from iiersonal oliservation of tlie curs tliat I found the 
clieckiiig on, and I wont out and made the investigation. 

Now, ill putting tills mallei' up to tlie olliocrs of tlie company, tliey waved us 
off wlien we told tliein tliat wo slionld liiivo lind 30 days' notice and glvoii an 
opportunity to come In and discuss tliis matter ami to sliow them oiir ob¬ 
jections lo II. Tlicy just waved us olT; and tlie limes were such and our 
organization was sucli tliat we weri' not in a iiosilion to rebuff tlieiii in tlieir 
effort to estalilish that nlbtliod of work. 

The Ollier crafts began to see tliat'if tliis was ('sial)ilslieil in tlie car de- 
pnrtiiient it would be estalilislied in tlie otlier departuients—tlie machinery 
department. Tliey (iimlly issued slip.s to all of tlio crafls. Wlieii a mini went 
to flieck in in llie morning, you go liy tlie check window and ,von arc handed 
out—this Is before 7 o'clock—you are handed out a lirass clieck, and at noon 
yon turn that brass check In. Kacli man has a miiiihei', anil wlien yon go 
there and call for lli« nninlier lie gi\es you the check, and at noon you turn 
that back in, and before 1 o’eloij; yon go and get it again, and Iheii yon turn it 
in at cpiitting time in tlie evening. Ami wlien a mcgi in tlie morning would go 
to work he wins lianded out a slip, a little slip alioiit as big as the face of this 
ilndiciitingl tliat said at tlie toil of It, " Tlecework slip,” and on that it was 
spaced off and a man was required to put down tlie amount of lionrs woric on 
each job. Tliis niatlor was takt'ii up niyler protest tiy tlie differeiil orgaiiix.i- 
tions before the oliioers of ttie coinpaiiy, and tliey says, “ Oli, no; that is just 
n system to find out how inneii II is.costing ns to do tlie different classes of 
work, and in order to know just exactly nliother lo charge yonr work to fjelght 
work or to charge it to pii.ssenger work.” , 

I will say, In e-xplaniition of tlial. timt ii man working on a passenger engine, 
why, his work is charged to pns.seiiger work, and a man working on a freight 
engine, ids time is charged to freiglit work; and tliey claimed this was Just in 
order to keep the record of timt. . 

Hut the stronger organizations, they put up the hardest fight, eacli organi¬ 
zation working for itself; and the stronger organizations were able to get 
tliat discontinued; but the weaker organizations had to continue. >The men 
especially In the car depiirtiiieiit had to continue doing that, even those that 
were not accepting the piecework; and the piecework, the stand that tlie men 
took against piecework was this; The officers of the organization—myself for 
„ne—had studied tlie piecework question previous to this. I know a little 
about it when they started to install It there, and our isisltloii was timt the 
establishment of piecework would eveiituully weed out tlie old employees of 
tile company—weed them out entirely, because they would he unable to keep 
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pnco willi the yonnjior ones. It n'ould also make old men out of young men 
before they reached middle age. And anotlier tiling that the men hud no 
question—had no voice in tlie muklng of tlie rate or In the method of perform¬ 
ing tlielr work in any way; they had no voice In the question at all. That, and 
a good many otlier tilings. 

After tlie new management had taken hold, certain rules In the contract were 
abrogated to a certain extent. Now, for Instance, I have, or we have In ours, 
a rale tliat is applied—timt is, it is lu use or Is the same iu several dlHereut 
contracts out.side of our own organization. The raaehlnls)s have tlie same con- 
trac^rfind I believe tlie Iioiler makers and liie blacksiuitli.s, wliere a man working 
at night or day, as the case may be. Is transferred to take the place of another 
on anoliier .shift. lie sliall lie entitled to time and a half for tlie lir.st l.j daj’S 
or nights, wliatever the case may bo. That liad been allowed right along. 
Those rules were made—well, away back in 100!), I believe, was the first time 
that we got that rule. And that had been in efi'ect and had been compiled with. 
Blit all at once we were told that at certain points on the system, “ We can not 
afford to give you that. We can only give the man time and a half for the 
first night.” I will state one specific case that I took up. lu order to illustrate. 
I took lip a grievance from Paducah, where the man was working iu the day, 
at regular work In the liay, in the roundhouse as engine carpenter, and the 
night man happened to be sick, or laid off for some cause, and one of the day 
men was i-cquired to go on at nigiit and work in his jilace. That man worked 
for about a month. When he got his time it showed that he had received only 
time and one-Iialf for the first night, when oiir contract .say.s that he shall re¬ 
ceive time and a half for the first 15 days, as the case may be. In taking that 
up willi local ofiicials, lliey said tiiey could not grant that, and being unable 
to adjust it with the local olliccrs, I took it up with (he superinti'iident of the 
car department in the general olllces at Cliicago, making a trip of about 400 
miies to Ciiicago, and taking it up with the superintendent of the car depart- 
menl; and this is the exact words, the best I can remeinlier, that he said in 
his answer to my contention for the clause. He dhlii't raise any question as to 
the contract giving it to ii.s. He says, “ Why, we can’t afford to comply with 
that.” “ IVell,” I says, “Mr. Barsdale, this rule is made here. Tliis contract 
is made by the ollieius of the company and the represental ives of the men, 
and signed up by tliem, and bears their .signatures;” ajid I says, “It is still lu 
effect.” He says, “I can’t help that. The comiiany can’t afford to jiay the men 
1.5 nights or ilays overtime, filling another man’s place temporarily.” He says, 
“ We just can’t afford it.” 

Now, I am telling you this in order to .siiow you ihe attitude of some of the 
officers toward the men. Not only was that tlie case—that case was adjiistiHl, 
eventually, when it was appealed to the higher ofiicials—hut it cost us five 
times more money than It amounted to the man to get If adjusted. No more 
proiialily would we get that case udjusttsi and returned to our homes, when 
the same tiling would occur at some other point on the system, maybe 900 or 
I.IKIO miles away, and our l.'iws required us inner to take up a grievance with¬ 
out going first to tlie place of the grievance and investigating to find out if the 
grievance is justified, or if there Is .siillicient evidence to justify Ihe grievance— 
if we have suflieieiit grounds to take It up and handle it. And a great many 
times we go to a place like that and are called where the grievance occurs, and 
go there and investigate it, which would take us two or three days In order to 
get tlie evidence, and then go hefore the of.icials wiih it, and maybe light It out 
for a week or ten days, .sometimes two or three ilays—different times. Some¬ 
times we would bei able to get a meeting right away, and soinetInie.s have to 
waif; and .soiiietinies we woftid got it ud,1usted, and sometimes we would not. 
All these things tended to bring about a general dissatisfaction. 

Another thing to my knowleilgc In other crafts was the Introduction of the 
speed-up system. Tlwy gave ordbrs there all at once at my local point, to my 
Knowledge, to speed and gear the mnchine.s up higher, which re.snlted In burning 
up tools—the burning up of tools that were not tempered high enough to 
stand the Vncrea.sed spenl. It raised a complaint from the men. There were 
a good many things of that kind that showed the men that the company 
was. It lookisl like, trying to disrupt them. It would work one organization 
against the other, too, in negotiating agreements. I have been up there after 
the machinists have been up or the holler makers, or some other craft, and 
was told, “Now, we can’t afford to give yon any more than we have given 
them.” Or, “ We can’t afford to give you this, because If we do, when the 
boiler makers come In they will want It or somebody else will want it.” I 
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man apcepts It, and be will come around at tlfc cud of tbe mouth and say to 
him. “ Well, you have not made your rate according to our prices." And he 
will say, '■ I don’t eai'e if I didn't; I have done as much work as my partner." 
“ Well, you have not made your rate, and you will have to do better." And the 
result was that when lay offs came some of these men were laid off that ac¬ 
cording to the checking of the company had not made their rate, regardless of 
the fact that they had a clause in their conti-act giving them stmlority rights 
ill regard to laying off. 

And we fnrthei, in flglitlng tills introduction of piecework, we made iinos- 
flgatlons and we founfl that men who were anxlou.s to make this extra money, 
they would accept it; they were In the minority tliough—a very small niAher 
compared witli tlie full crew. Those men wlio were anxious to aeceiit tills 
work in Instances we citcrl to tlie efficials, we allowed where tliey had turiual 
in work that really Iiad not been performed ; tliat tliey Iiad turned in. In one 
Instance tliat I have in mind, wiiere a man repaired and put in IS inches of 
decking. Now, decking is the bottom of tlio car—tlie floor—1,S inches riiniiing 
lengfhwi.se of tlie car; it goes clear iicros.s to llie oilier side; yon are paid 
so much a foot. They claimed fliis man repaired 18 inches of it tlie ruiniiiig 
length of the car, and he turneil in IS feet; and it went on for two weeks lie- 
fore we found It out, tliat is, liefore we got it before llie oificials. We took it 
before the local otTu-ials, and at tliat time tliey just took tlie iiifonnntioii and 
that Is about all tliey did at tiuit time. Later on, nliout two weeks or a matter 
like that afterwards, tills man was let out for some reason ; I don’t know, but 
the checker, the iiuin supiHised to check up this work, tliat put this down tliere, 
was retalneit. 

We have also foniid where men Iiad turned fn draft-rigging, drawbars, 
springs, and trucks as being applied, when in fa- t llie rii.st upon tlie nuts showed 
tliey hud not been toudii'd. It sliowed tliey iiad not been removed and re¬ 
placed. I know that from iiersonal oliservation of tlie curs tliat I found the 
clieckiiig on, and I wont out and made the investigation. 

Now, ill putting tills mallei' up to tlie olliocrs of tlie company, tliey waved us 
off wlien we told tliein tliat wo slionld liiivo lind 30 days' notice and glvoii an 
opportunity to come In and discuss tliis matter ami to sliow them oiir ob¬ 
jections lo II. Tlicy just waved us olT; and tlie limes were such and our 
organization was sucli tliat we weri' not in a iiosilion to rebuff tlieiii in tlieir 
effort to estalilish that nlbtliod of work. 

The Ollier crafts began to see tliat'if tliis was ('sial)ilslieil in tlie car de- 
pnrtiiient it would be estalilislied in tlie otlier departuients—tlie machinery 
department. Tliey (iimlly issued slip.s to all of tlio crafls. Wlieii a mini went 
to flieck in in llie morning, you go liy tlie check window and ,von arc handed 
out—this Is before 7 o'clock—you are handed out a lirass clieck, and at noon 
yon turn that brass check In. Kacli man has a miiiihei', anil wlien yon go 
there and call for lli« nninlier lie gi\es you the check, and at noon you turn 
that back in, and before 1 o’eloij; yon go and get it again, and Iheii yon turn it 
in at cpiitting time in tlie evening. Ami wlien a mcgi in tlie morning would go 
to work he wins lianded out a slip, a little slip alioiit as big as the face of this 
ilndiciitingl tliat said at tlie toil of It, " Tlecework slip,” and on that it was 
spaced off and a man was required to put down tlie amount of lionrs woric on 
each job. Tliis niatlor was takt'ii up niyler protest tiy tlie differeiil orgaiiix.i- 
tions before the oliioers of ttie coinpaiiy, and tliey says, “ Oli, no; that is just 
n system to find out how inneii II is.costing ns to do tlie different classes of 
work, and in order to know just exactly nliother lo charge yonr work to fjelght 
work or to charge it to pii.ssenger work.” , 

I will say, In e-xplaniition of tlial. timt ii man working on a passenger engine, 
why, his work is charged to pns.seiiger work, and a man working on a freight 
engine, ids time is charged to freiglit work; and tliey claimed this was Just in 
order to keep the record of timt. . 

Hut the stronger organizations, they put up the hardest fight, eacli organi¬ 
zation working for itself; and the stronger organizations were able to get 
tliat discontinued; but the weaker organizations had to continue. >The men 
especially In the car depiirtiiieiit had to continue doing that, even those that 
were not accepting the piecework; and the piecework, the stand that tlie men 
took against piecework was this; The officers of the organization—myself for 
„ne—had studied tlie piecework question previous to this. I know a little 
about it when they started to install It there, and our isisltloii was timt the 
establishment of piecework would eveiituully weed out tlie old employees of 
tile company—weed them out entirely, because they would he unable to keep 
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not gone into this otlier, of coarse, as to wlio gave the company the rigiit, or 
who sold it to tiio coiripany, or turned it over to the company; I don’t know. 
I don’t .say for sure that tliose are the facts, but that him always been my 
knowiedge, and it is public knowledge. It is generally understood by the em¬ 
ployees, especially at Paducah, that that was tlie way tliat property was given 
to the employes. We paid over monthly—it was taken out of our wages, 
rather, monthly, whether we wanted it or not We were not asked anything 
about it. Aud when 1 went tliere to work they sent me to the hospital to be 
examined, and tliey didn’t ask me if I wnnt^'^l to j)ay the liospital fee.s or Join 
the association. 

I‘went over and was examiiifsl and came back and went to work, and as 
long 1U3 I worked there .so much money was taken out; it was on a percentage 
busts and was taken out of my wages as long as I worked there, every montli. 
We did, eventually, after continuous eomplaiuts, get representatives on the 
board. We only had two men out of the shop crafts and one or two out of 
the transportation organizations, and the rest of them were made up of 
company officials, and I will st;ite- 

Commissioner Garj<kt.so.n (inlerrupting). Was that when it was tlie Newport 
N<'W3 & Mi.-^sissippl Valley? 

•Mr. McthiKEBT. No; (lie Illinois Central. 

Coimnissioner C.muuot.son. 'J'hen you Iiad representation on the hospital 
board all that time? 

Jfr. McCrkkuy. No, sir; we never got It until Ihe last si.x or eight year.s. 

('onuiiissioner Gakhet.so.v. Y(ai liave repre-sentaflon now? 

Mr. MeCKEkRY. Tliey did liefoi'e tiie strike. 

Coimnissioner G.ikketson. I mean otlier employees? 

Mr. MeCitEEiiY. Yes; the transiiortation. I understand that since the strike—■ 
shortly after the strike—these new men who were hi'oiight into the shops were 
presented with a vote, to vote this property into Ihe hamls of (his new hospital 
as.sociation, and it carried. 

Commissioner I.enxox. What percentage did you pay out of your wages 
before we leave that point? 

Mr. McCheebv. I will state tliat if you maile $50 or less, .50 cents wins taken 
out of your wagi's; if ymi made .$50 or more and up to .$7.5, 75 cents was taken 
out of your wages; and if you made between .$75 and $1(K), tlien you paid .$1. 

Comtni.ssioner G.MtiiErso.N. You lieard tlie testimonytm tliat suh.ieet yesterday? 

Mr. MctfBEEKY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioiier G.mibktson. And tlie representation also tliat tlie eoinpany did 
not have any representation? 

Mr. Mi Cbeeiiv. Yes. sir. Well, I will tell you ; [ will give you a little of my 
experience iiliout tliat represenlation. I w'as asked one time liy the olHcer's 
of the road, tlie sutierintendent of tlie Eouisville division, to suliniit my name, 
that he wanted me on that board. After we had got the riviuests granted to 
give us representation they said, “Well, you shop crafts pick out your men; 
we would suggest that yi.Mi pick one from the car department and one from 
the metal crafis’’; and Hint was sulirnitteil to the men to select their own 
men. I bi'ing the chairman of onr department over there, I was told by the 
superintendent, he says, “ Here, lirae, put your name on that, we want you on 
that board.’’ If he did that to me iie might have done it to some one el.se; 
lie might Iiave picked his own men everywhere lie went. 

So, coming dinvn to tlie time of tlie fprniation of tlie federation, I want to 
state^we felt it was our liest interest to unite our interests to offset tliese iioli- 
cies of tile comiiapy to estaiilisli jiiecework on tlie system—numerous reasons and 
mimerou.s things tliat caiiswl us to get this feilerution idea in our heads. So 
tile men at I’aducah and iiurnside and Memphis, Tenn., w'ho liad all got to- 
gether locally and liad iKien working tliat way on different questions that per- 
tuiiieri to the interests of all of,tlie employees comlilned with tlie dllferent Us-al 
officers as a joint lo'Cal committee of tlie federation. 

I will say that at I’aducali, iny liome town, tliat tlie master mechanic fop 
some time and the general foreman had received a federation committee of all 
of the sliop crafts at tliat point and adjusted grievances with them until he 
liad orders from headquarters to break It off, aud lie did break it off rapidly 
and refused to meet us any more. 

I will state that the efforts tliat were made to organl7,e the federation—the 
minute Memphis was organizing a federation and wanted to get it organized 
right and in harmony witli and along the lines we hoped to organize, they 
wrote n letter to Paducah requesting that we send a man down there to teach 
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them and give them an Idea how to operate, as we liad been organizial loenlly 
for some time; and a committee was appointed by the dlfTerent crafts there, 
througli the locai federation, and I was one of that committee tiiat went to 
lMemi)lii.s and toid tiuise feiiows iiow we had formed our iocai federation and 
assisted them in organizing their iocai federation, composed of three men from 
each siiop craft. 

After we laid oi'ganizcd tinit iociU fotieration we decided tliat we would ask 
the men at Paducali. Ky.. and the men at Memphis, of all of the crafts, to 
levy a voluntary assessment on tlie men of 25 cents in order to raise sufficient 
funds to send a coupU>of men over tlie road to organize Imal federations of tlie 
men at tiie different jioints. W('ll, wo were .succe.ssful In that and it was taken 
before each organization and ratified and they appointed a committee to go 
out and solicit a voluntary contrilmtion of 25 cents, ami tiiat fund was raised at 
Padm'uli and Meinplus and was Si>ent for two men, one to go nortli and one to go 
soiitli, and get llie men of tlie crafts togctlier and organize an association by 
taking it np liefore the men in a big, general meeting, to see if they were in 
favor of forming any sucli federation, and. if so, to select a delegate from, each 
local and instruct tliem to come to Meiniiliis on May 1, ISUl, for tile parpo.se 
of organizing tliem.scives into a System Federation. 

I will state that wlicn tlie men conveneil at ilemiiiiis. we found out tiiat till 
of those men wlio laid asked for transfiortation were ilatfootedly denlisl trans¬ 
portation altliongh lliey liad agreeimmts witii tlie compan.v to furnisli traii.sporta- 
tlon; they were deniml transjiortation wiieii it was found thtd they were going 
to Meinpiiis for tlie pnrpo.so of fornnn,g a feiieration. That was in strict 
violation of onr contract willi the company. 

After tlie formation of (lie federation at Memplii.s. tlie representation of 
wlilch was made uii of one man from eueli local organization on eacli s.vstem, 
wi- drew np lows, rules, and regnlalions tii govern that organization, and we 
selecteil—eucli eraft did—an advisor.v Imard eomposed of tlirm^ men from eaeli 
craft all over the s.vstem. For instance, tiie carmen selected tlirm^ men to repre¬ 
sent tliein on tliis* .‘idvisory iioard, tlie machinists selecteii i.hree men to represent 
tinmi on liii.s advi.sory liojird. and tiie lioiler malcers selisdeit iliri'e men, and so 
on ail down the line, so that our lioard wtis composed of 27 members, the 
lircsident, vice inesldeiit, the secretary, and treasurer tieing Includtsl in tiiat 
27 men. 

,'^o. after the eonveiitioa at .Memiiiiis. we returned to onr n'specllvc liomes with 
tile understanding tiiat each craft was to ilrtiw up tlieir resiieeiive rules. I 
will state in eonriection willi Hint Unit it is neci'ssary for eacli eraft to have 
spts ini rules, bi'caiTse tlie men of one craft can not tic governed li.v the niles 
of another craft; the work i.s so different tiiat if nspiires different rules. But 
there were nile.s wliicli we eniliodipil in one general set of rales known ns 
‘‘general rides,” asking tiiat tlm men of all tlie crafts lie given the .same con¬ 
sideration as to mil's, tiiat would aiiply to all of tlie iiioii alike, such as trans¬ 
portation and sncli as overtime, and we instructed tlie different organizations 
to draw up llii'se special rules and reconiinendutioiis for general rules and to 
have It ready and for tiie hoard to ineel at I’aiincali at a later date on tlie 
call of till' president. As 1 said, I was elected iiresident of tiiat meeting. 
IjUter on, 1 etilled tlie hoard logi'tlier in I’a.iucnii, K.v., anil nt tiiat meeting \vi* 
look tlic different coniraels -.s|)i'cial rnles, l•alller--(ilat were Ininded in li.v tlie 
different organizations, and afler going liirougli tliem and com[iiling tliem and 
eomplling onr general rnles, we drew (lii'in np in a form anil sent tlioin to a 
printer and had them printed in Ibis form. Here is tlie general rale that 
I'oiiies llrst, tiiat pertains to tlie hours of work and to the ovcrtiiife and 
to transportation, drinking water, sanitary conditions, and siicli as tiiat, 
(lint apply to all men alike, 'I'lien it coiiios on down witli general rules covering 
the different crafts, special rnles covering the muehini.sts, special rules covering 
till’ boiler makers, lilaeksmitlis, carmen, painters, elerk.s, and .so fortli—federal 
labor union. We drew them np, and those rules and tlif*e special rules from 
the different crafts are liased uixiii tlie eoiitmcts in effect at that time with 
very few changes In tlie special rules. W’p tlioiight—we had in vlejjv tile idea 
Unit if we were recognized—if we could get recognition as a federation, with 
some few concessions, vve would do well that year, and we did not insert or 
inject anything in there that we thought would prevent us from being recog¬ 
nized : wo were very purtieular about that. 

So. after these rules weiT drawn up, or nt tlie time, just after these rules 
Here drawn np, I was instructed liy tlie Iioard to send Mr. Foley—I mean to 
send the officers of the railroad, the superintendents of the different deiiart- 
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inoiils—a letter telling him of the formation of the federation and of our desire 
to meet them, and I heard Mr. Markham make the statement yesterday—he 
rend a letter where ho was notified of the formation of the federation and on 
being asked If that was the only communication that passed, he said yes, that 
he had no record of any other. I have some letters here and I want to read 
them into the record of this investigation. Here is a letter- 

.Chairman Wai-sh (Interrupting). Before you get to that, I want to see If 
I can straighten out something in my mind. In talking about this hospital 
as.socintion, what you said about representation on the,board applied to the 
liospltal at Paducah, Ky.? 

Mr. McCueery. Yes; to that alone. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the general association, the general hospital ns.socia- 
tlon, the employees Iiad no represention on the board, ju.st us Mr. Slarkham said; 
that Is correct? 

Mr. McCreeky. Yes; to the best of my knowledge. 

Commissioner Aishton. Heg pardon; this charge of .jO cents against those 
who received under $.'10, and of 7.5 cents against those who received lf.50 and up 
to .$75, and of $1 against those who received $100, applied to I’aducah alone? 

Mr. McCreery. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And not to the general situation? 

Mr. McCreery. Yes. This letter was drafted and sent to Mr. Foley after the 
rules wore drawn up and compiled. 

C<mnidssioner Lennon, (live the date. 

.Mr. McCreery. .Iniic Id, TOIL It wa.s as follows (reiiding) ; 

I’.vrifCAii, Ky.. Juttc JO, J!)IJ. 

Mr. T. .1, Foi.ey, 

Assistant (Jciicivl Munuytr litinois Ccnlrul Railioud, Chicayo, III. 

Dear Sin; The following organir-ations. International Association of Ma¬ 
chinists, Internationai Association of Steiun Fitters, Brotherhood Itailway Car¬ 
men of America, International As.soclntlon of Sheet Metal Workers, Brother- 
liood of Railway Clerk.s, Brotherliood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, Painters and 
Decorators, Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron-Ship Builders of America, 
and Federal I.abor Union, representing employees of Uic Illinois Central Rail¬ 
road and allietl lines, have formed a Pederation of Rtplway Employees of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and allied lines and have, through the executive board 
representing all of the above organiztitions formulated rules and special agree¬ 
ments covering working conditions and wage scale, and we desire to inform 
you that these rules and agreements are now in the hands of the printer and 
will be ready within a week and wili lie siibmltteil to you. It is the desire of 
the executive board, representing these federations, that an audience be granted 
them at the earliest possible opportunity for the purpojje of discussing and 
adopting these agreements, and to notify the underslgnctl of dale set for con¬ 
ference, allowing time to arrange for transportation to roach Chicago on date 
assigned l)y you. 

Yours, truly, 

„ ,1, F. AicCREICRY, 

Prcaident. 
if. E. Bowen, 

Secretary. 

A copy of this letter was sent to R. W. Bell, superintendent of machinery; 

’W. A. Nummerhay.s, suiierlntendent store deiiartment; M. K. Barnum, general 
superintendent of machinery, .and to J. M. Barrodale, superintendent car depart¬ 
ment. 

In reply to that, I got a letter from Air. Foley’s office, signed by the chief 
clerk, dated June 27, 1011. 

Chairman Walsh. >Was that letter put in the record .yesterday by Mr. 
Markham? 

Mr. McCreery. The first was, but the rest of them were not. Not receiving 
any reply from Mr. Foley- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). What have you read heretofore Hint was 
not put in the record yesterday in the statement of Air. Markham? 

Mr. AIcCreery. Nothing; I .lust read that first letter. 

Chairman Walsh. That first letter was In Air. Markham’s statement? 

Air. AIcCreery. Yes. 
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Cliairm.iii WAt.SH. Wlmt nre you Roing to cull atlwitloii to which you siiy was 
not In his statement—that his statement furnished no correspondence In re¬ 
gard to? 

Mr. McCbeebt. I am going to give you the correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. There seems to be a conflict now between you, and what 
are you going to claim he did not submit? 

Mr. McGsekry. I am going to submit a letter from Mr. Foley’s office setting 
forth the fiict or setting forth the Information that Mr. Foley was out of the 
office and that upon his return- 

Chairman Walsh tinterrupting). Go ahead, I think it will show for Itself 
when you get It In. 

Mr. McCrkeky. That was June 10, the letter I have read to Mr. Foley, and 
we were patient In waiting until July 10 before taking tlie matter up with 
him again. No; I beg your iiardon—yes; on July Id 1 wrote tills letter; we 
never receivCHl any reply to tliat 1 reading I : 


I’AnfcAJi, Kv., .Iiily 10, IHII. 

Mr. T. .1. Foley, 

Assistant (Icncral ilanaycr, Jllinois Ctiiti'al ItniWiMiil Co. 

Dear Sir: On .Tune 10 I sent you and suliordinate officers a letter telling 
you of the fonmition of tlii.s system, of tlie ditTereiit orgaiii/.aliotis, Into a 
Sy.stem Fetleration, and of our desire of ineetliig you in conference on proposed 
agreements covering all organlzatiotis atliliated ns sliown in headlines; and on 
Juno 21 I also forwardeil yotir.self and subortliiiafe officers copies of general 
rules and siieeial agreements, and as yet have received tio reply. 

Now, as tlie men over the .system are getting very re.stless and are crowding 
me for information along this lino, I would ask tlial you let me know us soon 
as iiossible as to time of audience with our committee, in order that I may be 
able to appease the men, a great niuiiy of tliem not being able to understand 
why there should bo such a delay. 

Again asking you for as early a ri'jily as possilde. 

Itesiiectfully, 


J. F. Ml ( ’llEEliV. 

I'ivsidiiif. 


Now, tlieu, in answer to tliat I ri'ceived tliis letter Ireadliig]: 


CiiicAco, ■Jiilii l.l. mil. 

Mr. .1. F. McCreerv, 

12.J6 North Thirtwulh Utixet, ruduouh, Ky. 

Dear Sir: Vour letter .July 10 calling attention to your letter June 10 re¬ 
maining unanswered has just reached me. 

1 was out of the city the greater part of June, and since my return Mr. 
Barnum, general superintendent of motive power, has been alisent and is 
leaving to-day for a couple of weeks. I have not had an opportunity to confer 
with Mr. Barinim relative to tlie matters brought flut in your letter, and for 
that reason same can not he given consideration until his return, at which 
time I will write you furtlier. 

Yours, truly, • 

T. J. Foiey, 

Assistant (Irncnil Manayrr. 

On Jul.t 24 I wrote Mr. Foley Iread.ngl : 

k 

“ Yotir letter of July 13 at hand and contents noted, ailtt replying beg to 
Inform you that I can not, after a careful perusal of it, consider that it conveys 
an.vthlug definite regarding the projiosition at i.ssue. 

“ When I consider you were notified June 10 of the desired meeting of all of 
the crafts on the system you represent, and later, June 21» in conformity with 
my letter of .Tune 10, the proposed agi-ecinents were forwarded to you. It 
seems to us that the proper consideration has not been given the matter. 

“After waiting what in my opinion was a reasonable length fff time, I 
wrote you July 10, requesting an audience; your reply to the letter states that 
you will have to confer with Mr. Barnum, who Is to be absent two weeks from 
the date of your letter, ‘ and for that reason same can not be given considera¬ 
tion until his return, at which time I will write you further.’ 

“ Experience has taught mo that there Is too much valuable time consumed 
In long-distance correspondence, and furthermore the constant demand made 
upon me by the different crafts all over the system to take some action which 
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will result in tin nudleuce beluK grunted to the couimltte<^ uud in tones wbieh 
indicate that they are more than impatient, constrains me to inform you that 
a better understanding can be arrived at by a personal interview than by 
(■(irrespondence and have so advised Mr. Knox, vice pre.sldeut, and Mr. W. R. 
Bowen, secretary-treasurer, who with myself will compose a committee for 
this purpose. 

" By this method we can ascertain just when the audience is to be granted, 
thereby placing mo In a |)osition to convey something definite to the men on the 
.system: to this end I beg to inform you that the committee mentioned will 
visit you .luly 28, and I sincerely trust that there will Ije no delay in granting 
us an audience, and furnishing us with the desired information. 

“ llespectfully, yours 

" J. R. M(i(.;ukeky, 

Presi-den f. 


Now. I will slate I waited upon Mr.—I mean I came into Chicago; on 
account of the e.xpen.sp 1 did uot call Mr. Bowen, socndar.v-treasurer, from 
New Orleans: it had been so exi^enslve. t came into Chicago and had the 
vice president. Mr. Knox, who lives in Chicago, to accoui|iany me. And we 
w.iited upon Mr. Roley in his office to secure an audience, and we appeared at 
the office. As st.atcd in the letter, we were being crowd(*d by tiio men for 
some definite answer and wo want('d to know jn.st what the company’s atti¬ 
tude was going to he. Jlr. Roley tiuestloned us In regard to why break the 
relations that e.xisted now in de:iling with individual organizations, and ques¬ 
tioned that to some extent, hut he never did say nor he never has said yet 
that it was necessary; he never had s;ild u]) until the time of that cinailar 
tetter th.at it was in violation of the .SO-day notice, or they could not la-cognize 
the federation or they would tiot recognize the fisieratlon. I was led to believe 
in tliat audience that an audience would be arranged and grautwl by Mr. Park 
and Mr. Barnum on their return to the office: and I went away from that <-on- 
vention thinking that that w<aild he—I mean from that hearing—thinking that 
pduld ho arr.ingetl. I went from Chic.ago down to New t)rlean.s. the ollice of 
the secretary-treasurer, and we sent out a circular letter over tlu' system telling 
the men of the efforts irnnle to secure an audience, anil that T believed that Just 
as soon ns these officers would return that an audience would be granted. At 
that time no question was raised at all about the 30-d',iy notice. 

Well, after that wo waited In vain mdil August 1. On August 4 the circular 
hotter was sent out b.v Mr. Barnum winch was read into the record yesterday, 
and I do not supimiso it will be necessary for me to repeat It, giving the eom- 
pany’s .side or the eompany's reason for not granting an audience to this eom- 
mltiee. Of course he goes on, says “eerlain Individuals styling themselves of 
the ‘federation of railwa.vs" asked to have an undicnoe.” He raised the ques¬ 
tion of 30 days’ notice. 

Then in order to aiqiea.sc the men over the system .uid to come to a better 
understanding as to wliat.onr attitude would lie, I called the entire federated 
hoard or the federated Iioard, advl.sory board, into Otiicago, and after arriving 
here why I wrote Mr. Roley anotlier letter and sent it over to him, 1 first 
rang him tq) on tlio teleplione, rigid in the meeting where oitr hoard was 
meeting. I rang him up at ids office and I to'id Itim I had tlie board in tliere, 
and that we would like to have an a'udience wltli him. And he said that the 
<•olnpany had taken the stand tlioy wonl^ not meet this federation. I (old him 
to grant an audience and let us get together and talk over the matter and see 
if soineihing could not he arrived at. He said, no: that their letter fully 
answered everything, I meap the ffslenition stand in the matter. Then I wrote 
a letter to him which is as follows (reading) ; 

“The committee representing the above federation is now here and desire 
an audience with you for the .purpose of ascertaining when the agreements 
presented to you some time ago may be discussed. 

“ F’rom telephone conversation with your office to-day, we can only infer that 
it is evidently yonr intention not to comply with requests made upon yon for 
an audience; If onr deductions are correct we will be pleased to have you 
confirm them. In which event we will submit the matter to the grand lodge 
officers, who are now here for their consideration and fnture action, 

“ Please acknowletlge receipt by bearer, and. your reply can be made to me at 


room 506 New .Southern Hotel. 
“ llespectfully, yours. 


“J. F. McObeeby, President." 
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Chairman Walsh. At this iioint wo will stand adjonrne<l imtll to-inon-ow 
morning at 10 o’ciock. Piease resume the stand at that time, Mr. McCreeiw 
(Thereupon, at 4.30 of this Thursday, April 8, 1916, au adjournment was 
taken until to-morrow, Friday, April 9, 1916, at 10 o’clock a. ui.) 


Chicago, III., Priday, April 9, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, Aishton, O’Connell Bal¬ 
lard, Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. We will proceed. Mr. McCreery, i)lease resume where you 
left off yesterday evening. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MoCREERY—Continued. 

Mr. McCbkeby. I believe that I had reached tlie i)oint where I stated we had 
sent a conmiuuicatlon and I read a letter that was sent to Mr. Foley after the 
advisory board had reachwl Chicago. In answer to lliat he sent a copy of a 
letter that was sent ont over the system to the individual eini)loyees by Mr. 
Bartinm with an inclosed attaclied note. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please pitch .vour voice a little higher, Mr, McCreery. as 
the room Is large, and some have dltliculiy in hearing you distinctly. 

Mr. McCreeky (rending) : 

“ Dbah Sir: Attached hereto copy of circular letter issued to-day. It very 
concisely states our views on the subject discussed therein. 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ J. T. Foley." 

The circular referred to was the letter of Mr. Barnum's. Then, at that stage, 
we turned matters over to the general ollicers, and I will read you a rejiort that 
was sent out to the men over the lino giving the efforts made by the board and 
tile general ollicers to secure .an audience (reading) : 

Vo all hrothcrH: 

In connection with iny duties .as president of tlie federation I desire to In- 
lorm .von of the ultlma(c result of tlie attempt of the execttlive Itoard to secure 
an atidleuce with Mr. Foley for the purpose of discttsslng the merits of the pro¬ 
posed agreements submitted to him from the various craft composing this 
federal ion. 

In the reimrts of the grand lodge ollicers, sulimilted herewith, everytliing siib- 
.siaiuent to tlie refusal of Mr, Foley to meet tlie e.veiaitivc board is detailed and 
submitted to you for .your consideration and final action. 

1 believe, bowever, that tlie attitude of tlie executive board in connection with 
tlie matter should be snlmiltted to .you in order tbat .you may intelligently decide 
what your decision will lie. 

In connection witli our laideavors to secure the Itudleina^ witli Mr. Fole.v we 
used eyery availalde argument we possibly could througli correspondence to se¬ 
cure file audience and to move the olliciaisjrom tlieir arliitrary stand litit with¬ 
out avail; we at no time inllmiled to the otlicials that the proposed agreements 
wi're our ultimatum : we were preparta: and are yet to modify them whi're it 
could be shown tliat any part of them were tinreasonalile or unjust to the com¬ 
pany. they at no time maintained Unit they were, yet tlie.v arbitrarily refuse to 
grant ns an audience for tin* purpose of giving us an opportunity of diisettsslng 
the merits of them. • ' 

We are not unmindful of tlie magnitude of the iiroposition, neither is it our 
desire to jilace niion the comiiany a burden too heavy to bear, but we do main¬ 
tain that no valid reason lias been advanced by tlie otilcials why they refuse to 
grant us an audience. ^ • 

Mr. Baruimi's letter embodies the very iirinciples against wlilch the crafts 
lirotest, and which catised the blrtli of the federation, realizing from experience 
tliat very little could be secured tlirough tlie efforts of any one bVganlzatlon, 
hence the necessity of collective efforts to secure what they believed tlie.v are en¬ 
titled to, and if you are of the same opinion now as you were wlien assisting In 
tile formation of this federation then your duty is clear. It is my desire that 
yon consider tills iiuestion calmly but ttrnily. our duty is to explain the condi¬ 
tions as we see them, yours to decide liow far yon will go in order to secure 
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condiliona wliicli yon malntaiuea were desired wheu tills federation was formed, 
and to that end the grand lodge officers have submitted to you for your flnal 
action the history of the proceedings up to the present time. 

Whatever decision you may arrive at Is expected to be In the hands of your 
district chairman or secretary-treasurer, W. K Bowen, before August 25. 

Forward all vote.s to W. K. Bowen, general delivery, Paducah, Ky. 

FraterualJy. yours. 


J. F. McCrkeky, 

t'hainmn. 


“ To the ojJiccrH and members of t/ic Federation of Railicay Employees. 

“Dear Sirs a.nd Brothers: Tlie executive board of the federation, after 
having exhuu.stcd all honorable means in their power to secure a conference 
with the proper officials of tlie Illinois Central Railway system, and being un- 
snccessful in their efforts, they referred the entire matter to the grand lodge 
ellieers representing the organization affiliated with the federation. 

•' The undersigned grand lodge officers mot at the Southern Hotel August 9, 
and after considerable discussion the matter was thoroughly gone Into. A 
letter was drafted and .sent to Assistant General Manager Mr. J. T. Foley, a 
copy of which Is attached hereto: 


‘•Chicago, Ti.i.., August Idll. 

“Mr. .1. T. I'oi.EY, 

A.ssistaut (Iciieral Manager Illinois Central Allied Lines, City. 

“ Pear Sir : The undersigned grand lodge officers, representing the various 
organizations in tiie Feiieration of Itaiiway Fmployees liiinois Central System, 
Allied Lines, respectfnliy ropiest that you grant us an audience for the pur¬ 
pose of taiking over tiie matter of granting a conference to the committee rep¬ 
resenting the various organizations In the federation. 

“ tVe would like to he gi’anted tills conference not later than 4 p. in. to-day. 
“Hoping you will give this your iiiiinedlate attention and oblige, 

" Yours, truly. 


“ .1. O. Buckalew, 

"International 1/co I'resident Maehinisls. 
" I.oins Weyand, 

"International I fee I’resident Boilef Makcr.s and Helpers. 

• “ Wm. F. Framer, 

(trand Serrelary-Treasurer Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

“ FraiNK Paqiiin, 

" Inlernalional Vice President Brotherhood of Itaiiway Carmen. 

“ O. E. Hoad, 


"Int< rnalional Ciee President Sheet-Metal M’orkers. 
“ J. It. A WINE, 

“ Inti rnational President Federal Labor Union. 
, “J.NO. .T. Carrigan, 

“ (L and President Brotherhood, of Itaiiway Clerks. 

“Cearence E. Swick, 

" Inlet national Vice, President of the Painters. 
*“ J. T. Kinset-la, 

‘‘International President of the Steam Fitters. 


“.\ddiess ri'tily to .7. D. Buckalew, Ttf om No. 500, New Southern Hotel, 
Michigan Avenue and Thirteenth Slreel. ” 

•'The following rtiily was received in answer to the above letter: 

“CiiiCAoo, Ir.i... .iuffust it. 11)11. 

" Mr. ,1. D. Buckalew, 

“ International Vice President Machinists, 

“ Rooni 500 New Southern Hotel, Chicago, 111. 

“Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of this date, the attached circular letter, 
sent out to, the employees, clearly states our position. A conference could only 
result In our reiterating the statements contained therein. 

" J. T. PotEY, 

“Assistant Ocncral Manager.” 
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“ Wc roRartleil this ropl.v an pvasivo oiio. aiiil dpcmod it ndvlsalde to again 
iVi-ito lilin defining out attitude in the matter wideh we <lid ami (irn(t(Sl the 
following letter: 

“Chicago, III., Aiiijusl !), 1011. 

“ Hr. T. .1. Foi.ey, 

"Ansintant (Jvncral Maiiaycr Illinois Central Ruilicay, Chieugo, III. 

“Dear Sir; Tlie grand lodge ofTieers, ropri'sonting tlic nuKliinists, boiler 
makers and helpers, blucksniitlis and lielpers, carmen, painters, steam titters, 
slieet-metal workers, railway elerlts, and Federal labor union, wbo are ein- 
Iiloyed on the Illinois I'eutral Railway, wliieii road you are in eliarge of as as¬ 
sistant general manager, asked for a conference for the piirixise of ai ranglug 
a meeting for the men we represent, wlio are employed on the .said Illinois 
t'entral Railroad, of whicti road you are the legal representative. ' Having 
refused said grand lodge ollicers a conference by referring us to a circular 
letter. Unit you Imd gotten out and forwarded to all of your employees, that 
are a jiart of the present controversy. Tlie circular letter attaclu'd to your 
letter of even date in no wuiy answers our letter. 

“ We beg to advise that after giving tlds matter due consideration we liave 
deiided tliat inasmuch as this is a matter in which all are i>quall.v inter¬ 
ested, W’e must insist that you meet the international ollicers in a liody to dis¬ 
cuss tlie matter of a meeting for tlie representatives of tlie li'ederation of the 
Railway Kmployee.s, witli the proper ollicials of the Illinois Central Rail¬ 
road Co. 

“A refusal on jour part to meet this committee as a wliole will lie con¬ 
sidered suflicient cause for the interiiatioual ollicers to take such action us we 
deem advisable. 

".\ny re|)iy you may desire to make to this will roacli us at Ihe New 
Soulliern Hotel until 2 o’clock p. m., TTiursday, August Hi. 

" Respectfully submitted. 

“ .r. D. r.r cK.M.EW. 

“ /'or the .Machinists. 

“laiius Weyani), 

“I'or the Holler Makers. 

‘ W.M. F. Kraaiek, 

" /'or the Illaeksmiths. 

“Fiiank I’aquin, 

" /'or the Carmen. 
ri.AIiEXCK W. SWICK, 

■■ I'or the Painters. 

“ .1. T. Kta.sei.i.a. 

“ / 'or the Steam Fitters. 

“ O. A. Hoad, 

“Far the Sheet-Metat Workers. 

“Jno. .1. Caiuiigan, 

" For the Braihephamt of Itaita-aii Clerks. 

“ .1. R. Ai.pink. 

^ For the Federal Labor Union. 


“ In reiily to the above commfmication we reeeiv(>d llii' following 
Mr. Foley, as follows: 


“ <'iiicAGO, li.i,., .iaiiast 


rejil.v from 

to. toil. 


‘ yir. .1. I). IlTI KAI.EW, 

" liooin 606, Ncic Southern Hotel, Chicago, III. 

" Dk.vr Sir: Replying to your eomiminicatlon of August !». the cireuliir let¬ 
ter, issiKHl August 4, 1911, by lids company, aildres.sed to its employees in the 
mechniileal department, clearly defines our position and fully answers your 
< 011111111 Ideation of August 9, 1911. 

“ Yours, truly. 


" T. .1. Forey, 

“Assistant General .Munager." 


“ You will note from tlie aliove reply that Mr. Foley again reiterated Ids 
previous attitude In tlie matter, again calling our attention to the circular 
issued liy the company on August 4, the meaning of whicli as we iirterpi-et it— 
tile <'ompan.v will meet the individual organizations, but will not meet the fed- 
era tion--therefore we are submitting this to you for your consideration, and 
refiuest tiiat I'lich and every member atliliated with this fetleratlon indicate by 
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lii.s vote whettior lie will crease work until .sueli time n.s tlie Illinois Central 
Kaihvay Co. shall a.cjree to moot the coimnittee of the Mleratecl railway em¬ 
ployees. 

‘•There are II railroads whieh have met the Federation of Railway Eni- 
phcyeos, have signed eontraets, siraiitecl increase’s in salary of not less than 2 
cents an hour to all employees roprc’sented by the fedc^ration within the past 10 
months. 

“ In addition to this, the Mi.ssouri Pac ific strike was settled by the federa¬ 
tion, and at the present time thm-e is not a single strike hroaker on the sy.s- 
tiMii. The Rock Island, one of the largest roads runninf, out of Chicago, \vill 
go into conference with the Hock Island System Federation cm August 15. 

“ This conference was secured after scweral months nc'gotiations with the 
management of that system, and after a strilce vote had been talcen whic-h was 
jiracticaily unanimous in sustaining the committed’. 

“ In addition to the above, tlmre are nine otlmr railroads which contemplate 
confc'rences with .system federations in the nc'ur future. 

“Therefore, we are of the opinion that the general nianagc'r of the different 
Ilarriman line's have decided to tight tlio system tedc'ration, and retu.se to 
meet more than one trade at a time. 

“ We know from experience that if we submit to this n o can not hope to 
secure incrc'asc's In wage’s and heller working conditions; therefore we ar<‘ 
phn-ing the matter in your hands in order that caic'h individual can voic-c hi.s 
sentimc’iit. after which time we projiosc, to carry out the wishc’S cif tiie men 
we I'epreseiit. 

“ M'e would suggest that where it is possllile to do so, you hold mass mc’ct- 
ings. scaaire the’ sc’rvic’c’s of scaac* good spcakc’rs for the imrjiosc’ of explaining 
to the nu'iiihership the’ hc'nelits of s,vstc*m federation, and the imperative nec’Cs- 
.sil.v of coopc’ratiem at this time, 

“The grand lodge ollicers hereby rc'cpiest nii the lodges of the respective 
organizations to hold special mc’c’tings innnc’diately and take a strike vote 
according to your respc'ctlve constitutions, sending result of your vote to your 
inic’rnational or national ollice’rs and llie secrc'tary of tlie .sy.stem federaticin, 

•‘.VIl voles must be in the hands of the sc'cretar.v of the systcan feeleration 
not later than August 25, lilH. 

'• If you are not willing to strike’ aiiel evaiit tei me'ct the’ e’ompany as a se'pa- 
nde’ trade, vote Ko. • 

" It yeeii are willing to strike' anel feerci' die' imeimge’inent tee meet tlie’ fe'dera- 
lion. vote Ych. 

“ .1, l>, IlnCKAl.KW, 

I'irr l^rrsifUnt MtichinUlK. 

“ l.oieis WnVAVO, 

"Inlcnialiiniiil 1 ecc I'rcxiiliHl ll'iihr Mulcerx unit Ihiprrx. 

“ Fi*a,\k P.\tiUi.x. 

"Tutnfnnlinnnl 1 ecc- l*n>xiiiv}it ItrnUici'lionif Itnilirnif Cnnneti. 

“ O. E. llOAl), 

“lllll■nlntil))lllt rice I'li'iiidciil Idliicl-Mrtnl W’orki'rx. 

“.1. It. Ai.pinu, 

“ Intnriintiiinnl I'n xidi nl Fi dvriil l,nt><>r I'jiioii. 

• “.l.xci. .T. C.cmiio.vx, 
Fihxidint Hnnl/iriiinnit of ttniliraii fttryl'x. 

•' Cl.AliENCi; E. Swiciv, 

“Inil I'liiilioiiiil r/cc l‘rcKkhiit Pnintm. 

“ .1. T. I\TNSKI.r„I, 

“Iiilr.niniioiiiil Premdont Steam Fitterx. 

" Wm. F. Kramer, 

"Oraiid Serrefnrd-Ti'eiiiiun r lilackmiiths and llclpei x.” 

That c’omnmnicatiejn was sc’ut'wltl; the strike vote when we submitted the 
cpie.stiem to the men feir a veete', anel Ihe’ re'turns from that vote we rc’ceivecl, 
the result of which is OOe; per cent of the mem on tlie system. I have the exact 
\eite here fhut I would like to submit to the commission, t do not tint! it at 
the moment, anel will submit that later to be secreary. 

That concludc’s our effort up to the time Ihe matter .was turned over to the 
general ollloers. I am not exactly In a iiosition to give you the results of the 
general ofllcers’ efforts to scx'Ure an audlenc’e after the strike vote was taken. 
That will be covered by some of the luternational ollicers. 
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CImirniau Wai.sh. Wliiit Rail Iipph ,vour experience with strikes on the Illinois 
Central prior to tlie strike of 1911? I llilnk there luul Iksjh one at Paducah 
ill 19107 

Mr. McCbeeky. -At I'aclucali in ItilO. We liad formiHl a local fialeratlori there 
of the different crafts an<l had hoeii dealing with the local laanaKeinent for 
some time on conditions annind the shops there, and gritwances, and the men 
In the car department had several grh'vances that tho,v were deniCMl any redress 
from by the oflicer.s. We had Ix'cn trying to gi't a meeting with the mast<‘r 
mechanic. He kept patting u,s oil on the (|iiestion. So we asked tliat he meet 
the federation comnuttee. He refused to do .so, stating that lie had orders from 
tile general office not to meet tlie men as a federateil coimiiiltee. 

The men were pretty well worked up over not being aiile to gi't their con- 
dilious ad.|usted, and the result was that they w,liked out. They were out three 
or four days, wlien the oflicm a came down, and tliey aslced the men to meet them, 
separate committees at a time. They would call ou the machinists, the carmen, 
the sheet-metal workers, the boiler makers, Ihe hlacksniillis, and one and an¬ 
other. But they all refused to meet the officers unless they woulil meet the 
committee as a whole. 

Eventually they met the eoimuittee as a whole, and we ad.iusted oiir differ- 
ences hy agreeing lo lake up the niallers of these grievances with those officials 
later on. 

Chairnian Wat.sii. That was at r.iilueahV 

Mr. Mct'iiBKBV. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. ,\ow. did you liave a strike at oilier poinl.s on tlie lineV 

Mr. MeCKEKity. Yes. 

Chairman AVai.sii. And if so. give, as coneisely as you can, what Itnl U|) to 
the strike at Clinton, tlie strike at Mem|ihis, the strike at New' (.trleans. 

Mr. McCaEKiiY. I am not in a position to give you tin' details of that. 

Cliairnian AValsh. All rigid. Did .vou ever have any troubit' iirior to this 
time as a comniitteenian from your own craft organization in meeting with the 
officials and taking iiii the differences you had? 

-Mr. McCREiEnY. We had a good deal of trouble tiy delays being eanseii on ac- 
eonnl of the officials putting us off. causing ns to spend a gootl deal of nioiiey in 
going from one |ilaeo to amdlier. 

Cliairman Walsh. AYliat do .von have in mind that .von can give ns informa¬ 
tion on re.garding tlie iinporlatioii of ilie workmen to take the iilaees of strikers? 

Mr. McCrkkhy. Tito liiiportafion of^wliiilV 

Cliairman AYAt.sii. Tlie ini|iortation of workmen to take tlie places of the 
St i-ikers^- strikebreakersV 

Mr. McCitKKUY. AVli.it mcliiods did tlie.v use to get these men? 

Claiii'iii.ni AA'alsh. A’cs ; wliat iiifornialion they used; wliat iiielliods they 
useil; the eliaractcr of tiu' tneii, and everything of that sort. 

Afr. MeCBEFatY'. AA'idl, I was in Cidi'a.go during tlie conference ,hisf previous i:i> 
file strike. I was told tiiat llicy were ro'craiting men over on AViibasli Avenue, 
iind [ went over tliere and walked inlo tlie hiiildin.g,wliere they ware hiring men. 
They said they were Iiiring men for duty on sonUiem and wesft'rn roads, and I 
stood tliere and seen tiieni liire several men. or, that is, take their names down 
and toll them to report the ne.xt mornhi.g. "That is as far ns I know ahont their 
hiring men. I have talked with men that eame down over the road to work for 
tile eomiiany, that afler they landed ou ^ho job they refnseil to go lo work, after 
flndiiig out there was a strike on. I Iiave had men tell me they knew nothing 
ahont the strike heing on. 

Chnlrinan AA'alsh. Ho yon know what the coiidftlons were after the strike 
■started inside of the stockade—how they wi're managed, anil whefluu' llguor wtm 
allowed to come in? 

Mr. McCeeery. Yes; it wtis general knowledge in my home town of Paducah, 
Ky., that liquor was furnished to the men in tl^e stoekiides. Furlhermore, I have 
genei'iil rumor all over In that city at that time that a g^od deal of trouhle in 
th(> shops of moil fighting among tliciuselves. There were police calls where the 
police had to go out. 1 know several lustnnei's where Ihe iiollee oiinje in contact 
with thesso fcllow.s and had ti good deal of troulilo. and liad to slug some of them. 

Chnirmtin AA^al.sh. I wish you would state, if.you know, your ohserviitlon eon- 
eenilng tn.lHnetIons, and stati' just ns hrielly as you eau the effi'ct llii'se injunc¬ 
tions had ou the men and the nttltiide of the men toward the injnnoflve processes 
and the men that Issued them. 

Mr. McCbeeky. A'es; tlie strikers—I myself—was served with about four or 
live Injunctions. In fact, every Injunction served In the different States, a copy 
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wap ROi'VPtl nn me as president of the federation. And I will state that It had 
a very demornllzinK elTect on the men. It enjoined (hem from doing almost any¬ 
thing except breathing. They could not even speak to a man that was working 
for the illinols Central llailroad, according to the terms of the injunction; they 
were vmy elfeetive nixm the men. 

Oliairman Wai.sii. In your opinion, in regard to tlie snlistance of It, did it 
eauso the men in largo numbers to have disrespect for the courts that Issued 
tliein, and was tliat disrespect voiced? 

Mr. SIcCiiKKKY. Yes; I liave heard the courts condemned repeatedly on that. 

Clialrman Walsh. Wlmt effect did the arrest of these 'inen for violation of 
Injunctive processes have upon them in tlie community? Did it give tliem tlio 
reputation such as an orilinary arrest would do, or liow was it? 

Mr. McCiuoKRY. Wily, there was a good deal of publicity given the men ar¬ 
rested for certain crimes, but not as mucli publicity given to tlie fact that they 
were not convicted. I have some letters here from tlio city attorney at Padu- 
cah, Ky., as well as from .several other attorneys there, ns to tlie court records 
of tliat city during tlie strike, which speak for themselves; and I would like 
to reail one if yon will allow me. 

Chairman Walsh. Read one and submit the others into (he record, if you 
please, Mr. McCreiwy. 

-Mr. McCukkuy (reading) : 

“ P. i:. ttllAVKS. AtTORNKV at l.AW. 

" 1‘AuiCAH, Ky., July Jl, lOl'i. 

" Mr. .T. F. McCreerv, I’uJucuh, Kij. 

“ Dear Sir: Having lieen reipiested by you to make a statement in regard to 
the effiH'ts of tiie “slioiunen strike” on the Illinois Central Railroad here in 
I’adiK'ah on anil since September 30, 1011, I beg to state to yon the full effects, 
as far as I can. In so far as they have affected local conditions. 

“There was, immediately afterwards, and since said time a general depres¬ 
sion in business, locally, and as the direct result of tlie strike 1 have known of 
several Inisiness men forced to the wall and some of wiiom were forced Into 
bankruptcy. This city has never fully recovered, and probalily iii'ver will, 
from the effects of the strike from ti financial and also social standpoint, as 
the men formerly employed by the company before the strilte were, as a rule, 
lifelong citizens of this community, Interested in the progress and development 
of the city and adjoining tiwritory, and owners of their own homes and made 
good anil resiiectable citizens. Since the strike a great many of them, in fiict a 
majority of them, have left Paducah, broke up their homes, and sought em¬ 
ployment elsewhere. Their places wi’re filled iit the time by some of tlio most 
desperate characters tills counti'y produces”- 

(ihalrman Walsh. K.xcu.se me. Wind: are yon reading now? 

Mr. JIcCreery. Now, I am gcltlng down to the iiolnt, as to the court records. 

t'lmirinan M’ai.sh. Well, is that letter from the city* attorney, that you 
spoke of? 

Jir. McCreery. This is a letter from an attorney, Mr, Craves. I can give 
you the city attorney's letter, if you want it. 

(lliairinan Walsh. Who is Mr. Crtjves? 

Mr. Mi tlREERY. Mr. Craves is an attorney ther,e. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie reiiri'sent aijy interests involved in the controversy? 

Mr. McCreery. Well, he in a good many instances served the strikers gratis 
for the work perforiiKRl for them, ho sa.\ s V.ere in bis letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Co ahead. 

Mr. McCreery (ivading) ; “Their places were filled at the time by some of 
the most desiierate charaete.s this country produces. In tact, two of the 
strike breaker.s murdered in cold blood one of the saloon keepers of the town 
in an attempt to rob him In the presence of several persons that were in the 
saloon at the time and made goo,1 their escaiie and have never been captured. 
This was on pay day night and this saloon keeper had been in the habit of 
cashing the checks of the Illinois Central employees and generally kept several 
Iiundreil dftilnrs on hand on such occasions for that purpose. In addltton to 
that, immediately following the advent of the strike breakers Into Paducah, 
we ‘enjoyed’ the greatest carnival of crime this city ever experienced. All 
sorts of crime Immeiliately made Its appearance in Paducah, and the emls- 
.sarles of the rallrotid began an undercurrent of suspicion that the strikers were 
resiHiiisilde for it. 
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“ ITowpvci', soon after the poliee and detectives of the city ran down some of 
the crimes and criminals, and in evei’y Instance the strike breakers were the 
ones responsible, and not the strikers. Several of them were convicted and sent 
tc' the penitentiary and one or two ‘ jumped ’ their bonds and left tbeir bonds¬ 
man for the bus to hold. 

“ Immediately after the strike beRun several of the strikers were arrested by 
I'omplnint made by tbs I. O.’s private detectives, charge<l with various crimes 
of violence, and I had the i)lpasnro of defending tlnmi, some for hire and some 
grails, unable to pay, gnd not an instance was any one of them found guilty 
by the courts. In fact, some of the charges were so flimsy and chimerical that 
the courts gave an Instruction to And for the defendant upon the evidence of 
the prosecution alone—not requiring the defense to introduce any evidence 
at nil. 

“ I hope this statement will 1)0 of some s(>rvicc to you ami to your friends and 
< anso, and In the future if I cun be of further service to jou kindly lid me know. 

“ Yours, ver.v truly, * 


“ F, K. tluAvns.” 


I have also ,n statement of a similar cliaractcr from llic prosecuting attorney. 
I will snbndt one more letter that I would like to read lo the commission, tind 
then submit the whole bunch for the record. 

Ohairman Walsh. All right. Very good. 

Mr. McttiiKKRY. fbu' letter I have here from a real esiati' man. 

(Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Sir, Mc't^KEKRV (reading) : 


WlIITTE.VtOllE Ue.it, KsTATE .VOENCY. 

I'tKhtcah. A'J/., Jiilu If!. Ifll’i. 


Frantc CoiiKliFOliD, Cliicano, 111. 

PE\n Sir: In reference to the effect of the strike of the nearly 1,000 I. O. It. It. 
sliopmmi In I’aducah in 1011 on the general business comlitions in Paducah, 
1 will state that It was wholly demoralising in every way, and Its bad effects 
are hero to-day. 

It was demoralizing financially because it Iirouglit about strained credits, not 
only on account of the men, but on account of the merchants and banks that 
wi'i-e doing Inisiness willi them. It lirougbt about loss of property to the 
men, both mi personal property partly •paid for and on homes on which they 
had made jiayments. 

It brmigbt about strained conditions in neighborhoods, cluirches, and lodges. 
Out of it came no good to anyone. 

It was a fitting example to call attention to the need of a court of arbitration, 
w hero the Interests of both labor and capital would be given honest con.sIdera- 
tion, and all differeniYs speedily adjusted, and for the best interests of all 
concerned. I remain, 

Itespectfully. yours, , 


Fdean W. Whittemore. 


1 have bei-e a good many loiters of almilftr character, and also a statement 
here—an aftidavit from tb(> city Solicitor of Paducah. Ky., ns to the amount of 
bankruptcies since the Illinois Oentr.il Strike. I will state that of my own 
knowledge previous to the strike tha^ a man taking the bankruiitcy law was 
discharged, unless we got things straightened up pretty quick. If a matj was 
gnrnlshepTl three times the tlilrd time he lost bis Job. iVhenever be was 
garnisheed he had to lay ofi' from rvork until It, was adjusted. If he was 
garnisheed three times he lost his job. Since the strike of 1911, up until this 
time—this was gotten out In 1014, May 20—and it is a short one and I would 
like to rend It frendlng] : 

St.tte or Kentltcky, 

County of McCracken, sa. 

Pi-rsonally appeared before me, the undersigned notary public, A. Y. Martin, 
who, Iieing duly sworn, upon his oath states that he has made a careful ex¬ 
amination of the docket In bankruptcy of the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Kentucky, from September 1, 1911, to May 20, 1914, 
and examined each case for the purpose of ascertaining how many Illinois 
Central llallrond employees at Paducah. Ky., have availed themselves of the 
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United States conjfi'essioiml net, 1S98, relative to bnnkruptiy, imd tinds tliiit 
(luring such period of time tliore have been eiglity-seven (87) eases In bank¬ 
ruptcy in said court, filed by iKU'sons at the time in Ibe employ of said Illinois 
Central Railroad Oo. 

A. Y. Martin. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 27th day of May. 1914. 

My commission as notary public expires on tlie 22d day of .rauuary, 1918. 

Kate Ndnemacuek, 
Notary I’ublio! UvCrmkva Co., Ku. 

Chairman Walsh. I wisli yon would give us, as briefly ns you can, your 
knotvledge of any violence Hint was committed during ttie strike. 

Mr. McCreeby. Well, I do know that- 

Cliainnan Walsh (intiUTupting). I would like you to pri^face that, if von 
will, ple.TSe, with instructions, if any—first, with the extent of picketing dciwn 
there and the Ihstructions. if any, given to the pickets. 

.Mr. McCkeehy. I am glad you asked that (juestion, because immediately 
after the strike I sent out letters over tlie system to the different local secre¬ 
taries of tlie local federation warning tliem agaiiLst violating the injunctions; 
tliat they might he thrown info jail, and, moreover, warning tlieui to tell their 
lilckets to peacealily picket the lines by gathering luformatlon as to what was 
going on and report, so we would lie aide to get out a bulletin and see the men 
that came in to work and tell them the eonditiona and try to persuade them 
from going into tlie .shoiLS. And 1 know in a good many cases that our men 
were pulled up and arrested for violating the law, iiy supposedly beating uji 
some of the strike breakers, Init we have no record of any convictions of iny 
own knowledge, and I do know tliat some of our pickets were beaten up by 
so-called strike breakers iiud gunmen. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. Wliat was ttie inembersliip of the federation at the begin¬ 
ning of the strike? 

Jlr. McCbeery. The membership was something along about lietweeu—well, 
7,iKiO men, to the best of my knowledgf'. 

Chairman Walsh. How was tlie federation fmaueed during the strike? 

Mr. McCeeeby. How was that? 

Chairman Wal.sh. How was the federation llnancpd? Where did yott get 
your money from? , 

Mr. McCbkeby. Well, when we found our.selves on strike we found that wo 
had no money. We immediately began to raise money in every w.ny possible; 
by donation, solicitations, and one thing and anolher. 

(Tulirman M'alsii. Did you itay strike bemdits to tho.sc out of work? 

.Mr. itcC'BKERY. The different International organlzjitions paid strike bene¬ 
fits to their members. , 

Chairman Wai.sii. I interruiited you. What were you going to say? 

Mr. McCreeby. I started to say that at each local point the men used differ¬ 
ent methods to raise mone.'l. We estalilished commissaries and when the men 
became In desperate straits, needed assistance such as coal, wood, or clothing, 
groceries, such as that, we would .take donations from merchants or farmers 
or anyhody else, and we would distribute Lld.-f among our most neisly peoiile. 
We would solicit money by raffles, bills, and any kind of entertainment to 
raise money. 

Chairman Walsh. Could yon approximate the actual expense of the strike 
to the federation and to the different crafts that you say paid strike benefits? 

Mr. McCreeby. Well, I could not, only in just a general way. I iiiiglit say 
it would not he surprising Ifnt wiial it was over two or tliri'e million dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. How many injunctions do you say were sen-ed uiron yon? 

Mr. McCreeby. Well. I do not know. I do not exactly remember. 1 think 
some four or five. . ■ ' 

Chairman Walsh. Were you made a defendant in any of the cases In wlilcU 
Injunctions were issued? 

Mr. McC'bkeby. No. 

(ihalmmn Walsh. For alleged violations. 

Mr. McCbeery. No. I hRd a notice to appear liefore a court, but on advice 
of my attorney, he said it was not net-'essary. 

Chairman Walsh. If you care to answer—were you ever arrested for any 
violation of law? 

Mr. McCreeby. No ; I never was. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. How many men att(!r the strike hoHan left the union and 
went buck to work? 

Mr. McCukkry. 1 Iiave no record. I’p iiidil .tanuary of 11)14—n[> until that 
time something less tlian 10 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. That is .lamiary, 1914? 

Mr. McCrkeby. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlicre lias been no record kept since? 

Mr. McCriohry. AVell, 1 am not in po.sspssion (d' it. 

Chairman W'alsh. Could information bo given to the Commission by some 
Ollier individual? 

Mr. McCkkery. Well, I would not .say for .sure, init I tadieve it coidd. 

Chairman Wai.sh. 1 wish jou would describe brletly tlie status of tlie situa- 
timi at the present time. Is it claimed that the strike is still on? Are there 
any benetits being )iaid? I would like you to describe the status of the matter 
to-day. 

Mr. McCkeeuy. Well, there are henclits lieing paid. The iulernational organi¬ 
zations have about gone their iimit and unable to pay any fiirtlier benetits. 
liut benetits are being rais<>d in different ways in different States, different 
names throughout the countr.v, different men volunteer donations, and we are 
keeping men on the job. 

Chairman Walsh. Is then> any statement you would care lo submit covering 
any .suli.ject about which I have not interrogated you? 

Mr. McCeekiiv. Ilow' is that? 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any statement you would care to suimiit uiimi any 
sub.iect about whii'h I have not inPuTogated you? 

Mr. McCreerv. No; not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner .Ylshlon wishes to ask you a unestion or 
two. 

Commissioner Aishton. I just want to ask a (|ues|ion about Unit .scliedule, 
Mr. .Mcth-eery, that you sulimitted yesierday, with rates. 

.Mr. McCiiicEiiv. Yes. 

Coiumi.ssioner Aishton-. 'I'hal covered the carmen's craft alone, did it not? 

■Mr. .McCrkeiiy, Yes. 

Commissioner .Visiito.n. T'bat was negotiated originally betwi'en some of the 
officers of tlu‘ comjiany and repi-esentalivi-s of the I'arnien? 

Mr. MdlREKiiV. Yes. ■' 

Commissioner Aisirro.N. Were you ajparty to those negotiations? 

.Mr. McCreerv. No, sir. 1 will exiilain my absence off of that committee. 

Commissioner Aishton. It does not make any particular difference; what I 
was ti-ying lo get at is vviiether it was ne.gutiated by a oommittce. 

Mr. McCreerv. Yes. 

Cimimi.ssioner Atsino.N. .1 commillee elected by lh(‘ carmen to represent 
tliem? 

Mr. McC.Irekrv. A'es. 

Commissiomw Aishi'ON. And it was agreed to on Jheir behalf? 

Mr. McCreerv. Yh's. 

Cmnmissioner .\ishton. .And llial scheilule you had was the last one that was 
negotiated with the Illinois Central Kailroud? 

Mr. McCreerv. Y’es. * 

Commissioner Alshton'. Who generalljt'. on behalf id’ the coniiiany, negotiated 
or signed tliose schedules? 

Mr. McCreerv. The superintendent of tlie car deiiartmenl, and the superin¬ 
tendent of motive power. , 

Commissioner Alshton. 1,'nder that schedule,, the principal dllliculty .you 
bad was In delay, was it, in reaching those olticer,s to negotiate new schetlules 
or to reach an adjustment uniler the old ones? 

Mr. McCreerv'. How is that? 

Commissioner Aishton. Cnder liial schediili’—you said^here were objections 
to the schedule and the method of lU'goiiation, because of delay, that there 
was a good deal of delay in reacldiig the officers of the eoinpany jn cases of 
grievance or of disputes aliont rales, or anything of that kind? 

.Mr. McCreerv. No; I could not say that in regard to the negotiation of 
agreements hut as (o the adjustment of grievanie.s. 

Commissioner Aishton. But, ordinarily, the grievances were Hd.liistod with 
more oi' loss salisfaetlou, with more or less satisfaction on either .side after a 
lapse of lime? 
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Mr. McCkeery. Not so imich of Into, but jirevious to the strike, we Imd a lot 
of (Jllliculty, and wo were unablo to adjust our grlovaneesf; wo were able to ad- 
ju.st some of them. 

Commissioner Aishton. But could not reach n conclusion as to others? 

Jlr. McCkiseky. Yes. 

Commissioner Aisitto.n. That selieilule you read Iherc was in effect up until 
the time of the strike? 

Mr. McCrkkry. Yes. 

Commissioner Arsirro.v. I tbiidc that Is all; thank yon. 

Chairman Waj.sii. That is all. You will he e.xcused permanently, Mr. Mc- 
Ci'et'ry. 

Mr. McCreery. I wish to .state one thing, that my organization nolillcsl the 
management and gave them tlat 30 days’ notice. It wa.s states! we had not. 

Commi.ssloner Aishton. Have you a copy of that notice? 

Mr. McCreery. No, sir; It was personal; the notice was personal, and has 
been for years. Our chairman would simply notify the nianagemeac that we 
wanted a metding on a certain date. 

Commissioner Aeshton. Who was the chairman? 

Mr. .McCreery. O. I,. .Sanborn. 

Commissioner Aishton. -Viul he can furnish sncli evideiio' as may lie la'ces- 
sary to show that? 

.Mr. .McCreery. Yes; I will give it to jou. 

(I’nder date of Aja-il 22, lOlo, Mr. JlcCrei'ry wrote the commission ns fol¬ 
lows : 

“In regard to tlie .30 days' notice I stated In answer to Commissioner Al.sh- 
ton's question on that matter that my organization had given the 30-ilay notice 
through the system chairman, Mr. O. L. Sanborn, and that it was given verbally 
and not in writing; therefore am not able to furnish a copy. I have endeavoreil 
to get iti touch willt Mr. Satiborn in order to get a st.-itement from hitu in regard 
to the matter, but have been unable to locate him.”) 

Chairman W.m.sii. That is all, thank you, Sir. JlcCreei'y. l"ou will he per¬ 
manently excused. 

Mr. 1!. W. Bell. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. E. W. BEIL 

Chairman W.m.sii. IVill you please state your name? 

Mr. Bei.l. R. W. Bell. 

Chairman Walsh. What is .vour business? 

Jlr. Bej.i.. Ceneral superintendent of motive power of the Illinois Central 
Uailroad Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occuined that iiosition? 

Mr. Bell. Since .Tune 1, 1!)13. 

Chairman Walsh. Since June 1, 1913? 

Jlr. Bell. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. What \.as your position at the lime the strike began, in 
1911? 

Jlr. Bei.i,. Superintendent of machinery. 

Chairman Wm.sii. I wish yon would please give yotir connection with the 
Illinois Central Itailroail Co., and witlqrailroads generally, your general rail¬ 
road experience, and the positions you have held. 

Jlr. Bell. Well, I have been connecle<l.»vilh the Illinois Central In the ca¬ 
pacity of locomotive engineer, traveling engineer, roundhouse foreman, general 
foreman, master me. hanic, assistant superlntfuident of machinery, superintend¬ 
ent of machinery, and generah superintendent of motive power. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have personal charge of the negotiations with 
craft unions representing shop employee.s prior to the strike? 

Jlr. Bell. Well, some of them, I did; with the metal trades. 

Chairman Walsh. That would Include what? 

-Mr. Bell. Jlachinists, boiler makers, blacksmiths, pipe titters, tinners, and 
eoppersmitli.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Jlr. Bell. The common labor In the locomotive department. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any organization among the common laborers? 

Mr. Bell. Tea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that calUsl? 

Mr. Bell. Well, it was simply called- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Called the Federal Fiilon? 
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Mr. Bell. Yes; the Federal Union. 

Ohnlrman Walsh. Will you please give us, as briefly as you enn, the modus 
oiierandl of making the annual contracts with those organizations? 

Mr. Bell. The representatives of each craft would require a nHsMing. and on 
the first convenient date we would arrange for a meeting, and there and then 
make a contract covering the working conditions and rates of pay. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe how these committees were organizetl by 
the men. 

Mr. Bell.' I presume they were electe<l or appointed by the men. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them were there on the committee? 

Mr. Bell. Well, there was usually one man from each ilivision point. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of your time was siwiit In negotiations uith 
shop committees? 

Mr. Bell. Oh, possibly six weeks of each year. 

Chairman Walsh. Six weeks of each year? 

Mr. liELL. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any comphilnt of any sort from the com¬ 
mittees that they were not given suinciciit time or tiiat the time was not so 
ordered ns to be convenient and effective for them? 

Mr. Belt- Y'es; there was. We generaliy trlo<l to make the time as con¬ 
venient for them as possible. At all times we were not able to meet them 
just when they wanted to be met, but we arranged it as soon as we could. 

Chairman Walsh. What form did the complaint take? Was It a serious 
complaint, or just a sort of objection? 

Mr. Bell. Oh, a sort of objection; I never heard of any serious complaint. 

Chairman Walsh. You were present yesterday, Mr. Bell, and heard the dis¬ 
cussion of the objection that the men had to the piecework, the bonus system, 
and time studies used In the company’s shops? 

Mr. Betx. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give us yotir <'omment upon that without specific 
(piestlons; what the effort of the company was in tliat direction, tlie ptirpose 
of it, and the attituile of the men toward it. 

Mr. Bei.l. I was not In charge of the car department at timt time. 1 was 
merel,v in charge of the locomotive <lei)artmenl. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What did you have to do wllli tlie lionns .system or time 
studies, or anything of tlilit sia-t ? 

Mr. Bei.i.. Nothing; we had no ]aecework system in llie hM'omotive depart¬ 
ment. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the seniority clauses in thi> contracts witli the craft 
unions always complieil w’ith in reducing foi'ces? 

Jlr. Bet,I.. Cenerally it was. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there complaint in regard to timt from Hie men? 
That is, to violation of the clause? And in the instances in whicli it was not 
strictly adhered to, what was the reason therefor? 

Mr. Bei.l. I believe, so far as the locomotive si^le was concerned. It was 
adhere to. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Would tlial iiu'lnde ail of the departments of which you 
hud knowledge? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to go tlfrough the list, and anything you are 
familiar with plea.se tell about it. Wbat were the wages paid to carmen? 

Mr. Bell. Well, they varied in different localities. We generally pahj the 
going rate of wage in that locality. , 

Chairman Walsh. Phaise give the rate. 

Mr. Bell. I could not, offhand. 

Chairman Walsh. Cotild .you, offhand, give the rate of the blacksmiths? 

Mr. Bell. No; I could not; I would have to .refer to the list of the rates. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give us those that^-ou cun recall now. 
In any particular locality; that ks, the wages paid to blacksmiths. 

Mr. Bell. Well, In Burnside, that is our Clilcago shop, we paid jthe going 
rate of wages to blacksmiths, to machinists, boiler makers, blacksmith help¬ 
ers, pljic fitter.s, and tinners. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the wages paid? 

Mr. Bell. Machinists, 30 cents an hour; boiler makers, 40 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the wages paid to blacksmiths? 

Mr. Bell. They ran from 36 to 42 cents an hour, according to the importance 
of the work. The pipefitters, I do not remember Just exactly what we paid 
them, or the tinners, or coppersmiths. 
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Cliairnian AValsh. AVlmt were Ihe wages paid tw the painters? 

Mr, Bexi, Or as to tlie painters. 

<.;Jiairiiiau AValsh. AVimt were tlie wages paid to decorators? 

Mr. Bell AVe had uo decorators in tlie locomotive department. 

(Jhairmuu AValsh. AA’hat wages were paid to the shop clerks? 

Mr. Bell. AA’e paid tlie going rate of wage. 

Ohairuuin AA'alsh. AAhat do you mean by “going rate of wage”? 

Mr. Bull. The rate paid by otlier railroads in the same locality. 

C’liairniuu AA’alsu. is tlmre a variation in the duties of shop clerks? 

Air. Beu, Oh, yes; tliere is. There are some that tfieir duties are very Im- 
isalant, and there are others that tlicir duties are of minor Importance. 

tilmii-iiiau AA’alsu. How did tlie wages range, of the shop clerks? 

Mr. Bell. Possilily from $.A.j to $105. 

(!liiiirnmn AAlii.sh. Unless it has been called for from some other witness, 
will you please furnish us with the wages paid—I will put it in tlie record so 
it will be given to you, at tlie dilTereiit points on .your system—tiiat were 
paid at the time of tliis strike, and at tlie present time to carmen, blacksmiths, 
Isiiler makers, machinists, sheet-mctal workers, steam fitters, painters, decora¬ 
tors, pajior hangers, lielpcrs, and shop clerks. 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

(Tile matter alsive referred to will lie found priiileil among the exhibits at 
the end of this subjei't us Bell l-kvliibil.) 

t’liairman AA’alsu. AA'ere the Iiclpcrs and shop clerks organized in tlie 
unions? 

•Mr. Bell. In some localities; at Cciitralia, I’aducali, AA'atcrloo, lluriLside, mid 
Ohiesgo. 

(’hairiimn AA'alsh. in what unions were tlicy organized? 

.Air. Bell. I believe tlaw were ullilialtd witli tlie Auiericaii Kederutioii of 
I.ahnr. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Were the slio|t clerks also? 

Air. Bell. Aio; then' was no organization of the shop clerk.s. 

(’hairiiian AA'ai.su. Hid you luive contracts with llie Helpers' Union? 

Air. Bell. Yes. 

Cliainami ‘AA'Ansii, Hid yon have a coiiteren<-c at limes with tlie l''ederiil 
I.alior Ihiion as a labor union’' 

Air. Bell. Y’es; we had from the dilTereiit localities. 

Clialrmau AA'alsh. Were yon ever askisl to liave eouforeuces w'ilh the 
Brotlierliood of itiiilway Clerks? 

Mr. Bell. No; I never was. 

(,'hiiirniiin AY.m.sh. You are not aware of llie fact, if it he a fact, that that 
rcipie.st—tlmt they reiincstcd a coiifi'i'cncc and it was denied'/ 

<N'o answer.) 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. 1 say, are you aware of tliat fact, If it lie a fact? 

.Mr. Bell. No; I am not aware of Unit fact. 

Cliairnian AA'alsh. Wliat jiart did you take in obtaining men to take Ihe 
(ilaccs of strikers? 

Mr. Bei.l. Hur strike lireakers for the first year, we oirtained generall.v 
through employment ageiicies, but tliere were a great nian.v men who applied 
indivlduall.v, and as tliey applied iiiijividually, we pas.sed upon tliem and put 
tlieni at work. 

Cliairnian AA'Ar.sii. What class of men were obtained from the Pinkerton 
Agency and the Hamioii and the otlier agencies as to personally cliaracter and 
lialiits? AV'ere they furuislied good men, as good men as were ordinarily 
employed liy you? s 

Air. Bell. Oil. tliey furnished good, bad. and indifferent. 

Ctialrman AA’alsh. Aliont tiow did those range? 

Air. Bell. Well, soiik' of tlicm were satisfactory and some of them were not 
satisfactory. 

Cliiilrman Walsh. IIow' did their efficiency generally oompan* wltli that 
of the meo who hod gone on the strike? 

■ Mr, Bell. Well, it was not as good. 

Cliairmnn AA'alsh. How does tlie efficiency of your jweseut force tHimpare 
witii tlmt of tile force prior to tlie strike? 

Mr. Bell. Very favoraldy. 

Chairman AValsh. How many men have you hired since the strike begun? 

Mr. Beix. Oil, I couldn’t answer ttnit off-hand. AVe hired, the first year, 
several tliousand. 
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Ohalrmnn Wamh. Could you approximate It a little closer tlian that, how 
many thousand? 

Mr. Ueix. Well, we bad 8,500 men ko out on strike, and we possibly hired 
15,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give us an estimate as to how long and tor 
what length of time these men remained In the service during the first year? 

Mr. Bell. No; I could not give you that information. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Bei.l. I could not give you that information. 

Chairman Walsh. Oo your master mechanics and other subordinate olficers 
rt'iiort—what kind of a report do you get from your muster raecliunics and 
otlier .subordinate officers as to the class of men that were furnished by the 
eiiiploymont agencies? 

Mr. Bell. We get no reports from tlie master mechanics. 

Chairman Wal.sh. When did you cea.se to get men tbrougli tlicsc employ¬ 
ment agencies? 

Mr. Bell. I l)elieve that we stopped employing men tlinnigli I lie agencies 
aliout February, 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men <io you tlilidc were eniiiloyed Hint way 
altogetlier? 

Mr. Bell. Oh, I have no idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you tell wimt iiroportion of tliem remained witli tlie 
company ? 

Mr. Bull. We have to-day nl)out 2,500 men with tlie company wiio came to 
u.s lietween .Septenilier 30, 1911, and Septemlier 30, 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. And September 30, 1912? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But you (|Uit employing tliem tlirougli liiese delc'ctivc? 
agencies at wimt time? 

Mr. Bei.l. Aliont Feiiruary, 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you know how many of tliose men tliat came to 
you tlirougli that means are still with tlie company? 

Mr. Bell. No; I do not. That would liave to lie clieckeil uii from tlie 
records. 

Chairman Walsh. How many strikers have you had rcturncil to work? 

Mr. Bell. I tliink alioilt 2,tKK) men. 

tthairnian Walsh. Have wages been increased or roduccil since Bill ? 

Mr. Bell. Wages are iiractically the .same as tlicy were Seiitemlier 30, 1911, 
witli few exceptions wliere they imve tieen increased. 

Chairman Walsh. And in what departments have tliey liceii increased and 
wliat was the extent of Hie increase? 

Mr. Beij,. Well, that would refer to tlie common lalior. We liaie in some 
cases increa.sed tlie wages of the common laborer. 

Cliairman Walsh. From wliat point to wliat point, wliat sum? 

Mr. Bei.l. I’ossilily we would increase 2 cents an ^our. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat were tliey getting before the increase? 

Mr. Bell, Well, they were getting all the way from 18 to 22 cents an hour. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has the piece system bei'n extended since the strike? 

Mr. Bell. We have no piecework systejn in th(‘ locomotive department. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your knrfwleilge as to the piece system in any 
other department of your company? 

Mr. Bell. We liuve piecework system in the car liciiartmeiil at 10 shops. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Where? , 

Mr. Bell. At 10 of our sliops. 

Clmlrman Walsh. What simps are they? (yVitne.ss examines book.l I will 
let you furnish it. We must hurry along. 

Mr. Bell. Just a moment. I liiivt' it here. „ 

Chairman Walsh. Have you? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. We have Burnside, Clluton, Mattoon, Ceiitralla, Moiimls, 
I'aducah, Birmingham, Harahaii, Fast St. l/)uls, and MeCorah. ,, 

Chairman Walsh. Has the piecework system been exteiuleti to your knowledge 
since the strike? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I believe we have put the piecework system in a few of the 
points since the shake. 

Chairman Walsh. Has It been made cwnpulsory In any Instance where it was 
not compulsory prior to the strike? 
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Jlr. Belt.. No. It Tvas jait in jit the request of tla; men at (ho points that It 
was Instltuterl. 

Chairman Wal.sh. In what way was the request coinmunlcntod to the com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Bell. Verbally, a verbal reriuest by the men on the division oIHcers. 

Chairman Walsti. That is, did (lie men come in conference, send a representa¬ 
tive to the division officers? 

Mr. Betj.. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any record made of tliat? 

Mr. Bei.i. No. 

Ciialrman Walsh. Wlurt official liad charKe of (lie special officers and guards 
in the sliops during the strike? 

Sir. Bell. Mr. Kelliiier, wlio was our cliief special agent. 

Cliairman Walsh. Describe in wliat manner you cooperated with Mr. Kelliher 
in ns.signing these guards. 

Mr. Bell. I liad nothing to do with the assignment of guards vvliatever. 

Chairman Walsh. And what official cooi)crated? WIio tliil? 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Kelliher assigned all the guaials. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he liave any cooperation with any official of tlie com¬ 
pany wliatsoever? 

Mr. Bet.l. No, sir. He put the guards in, I lielieve, on his own Judgment at 
different points. 

(Chairman Walsh. Do .you know what insiruclions wei'e given to the guards 
with reference to picketing I)y strikers? 

Sir. Bell. No ; I do not 

Chairman Walsh. Was there no person conn('cte<l wilh (lie company that 
took up tlie questions of policy as to tlie conduct of (liese guards with Mr. 
Kelliher? 

Mr. Bell. Well, it was generally understood that (lie guards were there to 
protect our property. 

Chairman Walstt. Do you know of any instances wliere members of tlie simp 
crafts were asked to send their representatives in tlie foiun of a federated com¬ 
mittee to tlie legislature or the governor or the Cliicago Civic Council In the 
Interests of legislation desired or oiiposed liy tlie company? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I believe tliere was a request made when tlie freight rates 
were being requested. I believe they requested some Vif tlie representatives of 
labor to go to Sprlngtield; tliat Is, 1 heard tliat. I have no personal knowledge 
of it. 

filiairman Walsh. And you liad no personal contact witli tliat? 

Mr. Belt, No. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat is your opinion from your experience as a railroad 
roan with reference to tlie praeticaiiility and deslraliility or not of dealing 
with your shop employees as a federation? I wish you ‘Would give your com¬ 
ment upon it. 

Mr. Bell. Well, 1 believe—I am not In favor of it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please give your reasons. 

Mr. Bell. Because I believe that they are too liard to liandle in case of the 
■federation. I believe it is more satisfactory to handle tlie men individually; 
that is, by crafts. , 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would be a little more detinlte, if you will, 
please, Jlr. Bell, as to wliat you mean liy,.“ too liard to handle.” Do you mean 
too hard to deal with, to establish contractual relations wltli? 

Mr. Beix. Yes. ,. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tixi powerful and too insistent upon demands? 

Mr. Bell. No; not too powerful, but too insistent and unrea.sonable. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other reason that you liave In mind for being op¬ 
posed to it? 

Mr. Bell. No. Tliose are about tlie reasons I liave. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what do you base tliat statement, please, Mr. Bell, 
as to thelK being unreasonable? Is it on account of tlieir potential strength 
by being addwl together, or is It from some experience that you have had where 
there has been a federation? 

Mr. Bell. The employc'cs of the meclianlcal department, who are all the 
skillcrl help, are In the minority; and my impression is that the unskilled help, 
being in the majority, would outvote the men who are in the minority. 

Chairman Walsh. Is ,vonr opinion based upon any experience either tliat 
yon have had or that you gathered from otlier railway officials with respect 
to this matter? 
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Mr. EKr.r,. No; we Imd one experlenoe with federated crafts at Paducali, 
Ky., in 1010. Our master ineclianlc was in tlie habit of receiving repre-sentatives 
from each of the craft.s on siiop matters. It occurred in the summer of 1910 
that one of our .subforemen in tlie car department iaid oft for a few days to 
go to a camp meeting. 

f’hairinan Wai.sh. What? 

Mr. Hki.i,. To go to a camp meeting. And tliere was a man nppolnte<l to take 
liis place temporarily wlio did not suit tlie men. TTie result was all of the 
employees at i*aducal\, went out on strike. And they were out several days. 
I went to Paducah. \VTdle I did not have ciiarge ot tiie car department at 
that time, I was deputized to settle it. I went to Paducali and received repre- 
.seutatlvcs of tlie car department and representatives of oilier crafts; tliey were 
allowed to sit in and listen to tlie proceeilings, and wo ctinie to an uudcrstand- 
liig, and the men went liack to work. 

Now, there was ali.solutely no reason for those men going out on strike about 
a trivial matter like that. 

Their contract rcquiriHl that tlu-y should appeal to the liighcr ollicers hefore 
they would go out on a strike. 

(Ihalnnan Wacsh. Over what period of time did those iiegollatioiis extend; 
that is, the settlement of this strike? 

Mr. I5 ki.i.. About two or tliree <lays, 

Oliairinan WAi.sit. About two or thrw days? 

Sir. BEi.r.. Yes. 

Chuirman Walsh. Did all the men go back? 

Mr. Bki.i.. Yes; they all went liack to work. 

(Ihalrman Wal.sii. Sviiat was the disposition of the matter? Did the foreman 
remain ? 

Mr. liF.i.r,. Yes; lie remained; that is, tin- foreman who left |o attend the 
camp meeting came back and went to work. 

Oliairmau Walsh. It was only a temporary matter? 

Mr. Bull. That Is all. My Impression from that occurrence was tliat the 
toleration was not a very good thing. 

Chairniuu Walsh. Have you any otlier experiencos or any other facts? 

Mr. Bei.i,. No; I have had no othc'r experience with tolerated trade.s. 

(,'hairman Walsh. Sim* tills strike ctime up, liave you laid any communica¬ 
tions wltli any otlier cornpanles, (>ither that opposisl lliis scheme of organiza¬ 
tion or upon whose systems it was in lorce? 

Mr. Bell. No; I liave not. I only liear in a general way. 'I'hey are only 
rumors that they don't get along very well. 

(lhairman Walsh. You have no special instances you could give? 

Mr. Bell. No. 

tlhairmau Walsh. To what extent does the strike effect the ctllclency of your 
shop? 

Mr. Bell. Well, in the llrst year to considerable extent. 

('hnirman Walsh. What was its elTect as to iticrt»ising the number of engine 
failures, accidents, wrecks on the road? 

Mr. I$ELi,. Well, the engine failures, of course, a little ; liut did not Increase the 
wrecks. , 

(Tialrmaii Walsh. AVere there any wi.eeks tlial could be directly attributable 
either to the conduct of the men tliat were in your employ or to the failure on 
account of either the character of tlie '11611 or the number of them to keep up the 
equipment lU'oiierly? 

Mr. Bell. No more tlian ordinarily. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you personally go over the system jirior to Iho calling 
of the strike and call on the local committees of the craft unions, particularly 
the metal trades, to withdraw from the federation? 

Mr. Bell. I never reipiested tliem to withdraw from tjje federation; liut I 
advlsitl them against joining tlie federation. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Tliat was how long iirior to the strike? 

Mr. Bell. That was imssibly two monliis lu'ior to Hie strike. c ■ 

Cliairmiin AVai.sh. Did yon give tliem tlie reasons wliy you thouglit tliey should 
refrain from joining the organization? 

Mr. Bf:LL. Yes, I believe I told them that I thought it was to their interest to 
remain a metal-trades craft and not nfllliate witli the car department side of the 
mechanical department. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Did you give theiii the same reasons tliat you liave given 
here us your objection to fcdcratL>d organizations? 
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Mr. Bei.l. Xo: I .i«st simply gave them the reasons I lia\e explained. 

Cbalrman Walsh. After Uie strike was called, did you have anything to do 
with the publicity and the creation of what you might say public sentiment upon 
the question? 

Mr. Bell. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon arrange for meetings of business men or shipi)crs, 
urging them to Influence the men to go back to work? 

Mr. Bei.l. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon know anything about any such thing having been 
done? ' 

Mr. Bell. Xo, sir: I do not. 

tilmlrmaii Wal.sii. Did tlie clergy take the position in some instances—I notice 
a comnumicatlon read from a bi.sho|) and some oUier suggestions of that kind in 
tile statement made by Mr. Markham. Do you know anything about any person 
urging upon ministers to use their influence upon the men and ask them to return 
to work ? 

Mr. Bell. Xo; I do not. 

(ilmirnian Wal.sh. WTio wotild know al)ont that now? For instance, there 
was a communicatitm read here from a bishop, in which he told the men that 
they ought to go back lo work an(t desist from their efforts to organize in the 
way tliey were doing. Do you know how that came about? Was theie any pres¬ 
sure brouglit to have that'done? 

Jlr. Bra.i.. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge? 

Mr. Bell. Xo. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know l)y liearsay? 

.Mr. Bell. Xo: 1 .just s;iw the statement at tiie time, bat I know nothing fur¬ 
ther aliont it. 

(tiitiirnmn IVai.sh. Is your prestait attitinle as it; has Ihm'II exi>rtvss(Ml liero as 
in the past with rererence to dealing witii craft unions or federated unions? 

Mr. Bei.l. Yes. 

Clialrinan Walsh. You liave not clmnged your position on tiiat? 

Mr. Bell. 1 have not ch.iiigerl niy mind on it. 

Ciiairman Wai..sii. You Ijave not ciianged your position on it? 

.Mr. Bei.i.. Nor my position. 

Ciiairman M’ai.sh. Wliat exiatrience did you liavedliat you could enllgliten 
us upon with reference to violence during tlie strike by eitla-r side? 

.Mr. Itir.L. IVell, tliere were a great many Uglits. I paid no ptirticular at¬ 
tention to the lighting fliat was going on. 

Ciiairman W.ai.sh. Wliat actual experience did you liave tliiit .von could 
give this coniniisslon willi rot'erence to tlie interfi'rence of the orderly conduct 
of tlie business in your slioiis during tlie strike? 

Jlr. I5ell. Wily, tliere was some interference. I do ncd know wlio did It. I 
could not say it was tlie strikers. 

Cliairnian IValsh. Please descrilie what tliat was. tliis interference tlint in¬ 
terfered Willi tlie orderly ebiidiict of tlie business of tlie eonipany? 

Mr. Bell. Well, an engine started away from Burnside and collldtHi with a 
train on a erosslng. Anollier eiEjine was started away from Waterloo by 
some unknown person amt collidixl witli a tr.iin on tlie nialii line. Anotlier 
engine was started away- 'i 

Cliairnian M’alsh. Tliat is Waterloo. III.? 

Mr. Bei.l. Waterloo, Iowa. Another Engine ivas started away at I’aductili 
and t'ollidetl with an engine in tlie yards. 

Cliairnian M'al.s'h. Mas there a los.s of life in elllier casi'? 

Mr. Bell. Xo; I tielieve there was .somebody injured. 

Cliairnian Walsh. M'as the property destroyed or Hie eiiuiiiiiieiit liroken up? 

Mr. Bell. Y’es; there was. 

Chairman M’alshi' M'as there'anything el.se of that sort? 

.Mr. Bell. Kqulpment was destroyed. 

tihalrinijn MUlsh. Now, any otlier Inslnnees, otlier than those you have 
nientlonetl? 

.Mr. Bell. No; I can not rc'call any particular Instances. 

Chairman M'alsh. Now. would tliat include—wo would like to get from you, 
if you could, Mr. Bell, a concise but an exhaustive statement of Just what 
occurretl in the way of violence tiint Interfereil with the operation of your 
business? 

Mr. Bell. M^e could compile a statement for you. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. Well, I would like if you could give it offlmml. 

Mr. Bmx. Oh, I don’t remember just offhand. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, any that you <lo remember offhand. 

Mr. Bell. Well, those three were about the cases. 

(The information alH>ve referred to will be found printed among the ex¬ 
hibits at end of this subject as ‘ Boll exhibit.") 

Chairman Wai.hit. Now, is there any other .slatement timt you desire to 
make upon any subject that I liave not interrogated you ui«>n, Mr. BeH't 

Mr. Bell. No. 

Ohairmaii W.m.sh. Commissicmer O’Connell has some nue.stions lie would like 
to ask you, please. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. I understood you lo say, Mr. Beil, tliat ordinarily 
it would roipiire aliout live weeks lo adjust llie various I'ontraets with the 
metal-trades organizations during the year? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. If I recall, I tidnk timt in 1!)0S the question of 
the reduction of hours and of tlie increase of wages was under consideration. 
Tiiat required several months at that time to Ining aliout an adjustment of 
these questions, with tlie macliinists lirst. I think they met around, well, in 
the full of tlie year, in Septemlier, and were in session several weeks with 
you, and then tlie hour-question was adjusted, and the wage-<iuestion went 
over and was not settled tinlil several months later—tlie next .spring’; 

Mr. Bell. I'ossilily. 

tlommlssioner U’Connei.l. Must have gone along for several montlis? 

Mr. Bell. Well, tliat may liave lieen so. 

Commissioner (VCowell. And tlie oilier organizations in Ihe meantime had 
received no udjnstmeiit of tlieir ulfairs. and when the contiact was tinally 
made with the macliinists as to hours, it had the effect of making the other 
organizations agree to tlie arrangement made witli llie machinists’ organiza¬ 
tion? In oilier words, tlie dealing with one organization first practically .set 
tile rule for all olliers to comply witli. Tliey were simiily ealleil in and given 
tliose contracts? 

Mr. Beli,. No; not nece.ssarily. We generally met llie lirst organization tliat 
made llie lirst request. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, at tliat time, in ItiO.S, wasn’t there a much 
greater period of lime occupied in entering Into an agreement? 

Mr. Bei.u Well, there may have been. I would have to refresh my memory 
on that. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. The conmiiltee met, I think, in BIDS—one or¬ 
ganization alone I speak of. In tliat case, weren’t you in .session with them 
.several weelns, and were not adjournments taken, and finally an adjustment was 
reaeliLkl In tlie latter part of tliat year, covering—in which the nine-liour day 
was agreisl upon, an,I the wage question was put over, and conferences held 
innumerable times, and it was not tinally adjusted until about May or .June, 
1911)—1909. So that they were rniining confere^iees for iiraetleally six or 
.seven months in that instance? 

Mr. Bell. No; I don’t believe that is .so. I do not believe they wt're run¬ 
ning—well, they may have been running conferences, hut I believe the con- 
fereiK'es were closed. * 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. The (lue.stii'in of wages not having been adjiLsted, as 
I recall it—having been soniewliat interested in the matter at that time—Ihe 
wage question was not adjusti'd until May or .Tune of the following year? 

Mr. Bell. 1909. 

Commissioner (fCoNNEi.L. 1910. 

Mr. Bell. 1910—iiossibly that is so. We were adjusting wages all Ihe lime 
with different crafts. 

Oomuiissioner O’Connei.l. Well, now, the, nianner of fetlerntlon and the 
bringing abtnit of an understanding wliereby the federafion—whereby all the 
organizations would be dealt wdth as a federation—the purpo.se lieiiig to avoid 
that delay of an adjustment of their annual contracts, would that nqf.be prefer- 
iible, to that the.se running—this exiieiiditiire of time and exiamse would he 
avoided? The men in the sluqis would know that there was a settlement ; 
there would be ti settling down of the men to the work; not a continuous 
arguing among the men and loss of time, as regartliiig the contracts. 

Mr. Beli,. No; I do not believe that we would settle with the men any 
quicker jointly than we would separately. The matter of the adjustment of 
wages and the adjustment of grievances is subject to considerable negotiation. 
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Commls-sioiier O’Connetx. Well, if you brought in one organization and dls- 
cu.ssod the question of a reduction of hours—say the largest organization on 
the system, and you agi'eed upon a certain number of hours which wouid 
constitute a day’s work, and that was signed up, now it is not possible, is it, 
tliat the other organizations wlien they came in woul<l be given any different— 
any longer or shorter jieriod? 

Mr. Hell. If tliey requester! it and it was tliouglit feasible. 

Oonmiissloner O’Connell. If tlie machinists laid been given a nlno-lionr 
day, and tlie boiler makers and blacksmiths sliould coipo in and ask for an 
ciglit-liour day, tliey might lie given an elght-Jiour day? 

Mr. Bell. No. If tlii’y asked for a 10-liour day—which the lioller makers 
did in some instances. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Came in and askisl for a longer day? 

Mr. Bell. Came in and asked for a 10-hour day—or niglit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Night? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What were they formerly working? 

Mr. Bell. Nino hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know whetlier you lieard the contract 
read here tlie ottier day in wliicli tlie men hired to take tlie place of tlie 
strikers agrcisl if they did not stay in the employ of the company for 30 days, 
but left of their own accord, they would not he entitled to any compensation- 
do you know whetlier that was carried out in any case? 

Mr. Bell. No; I never saw any of those laiutracts, but I believe the men were 
paid for all the time they worked. I never knew of a case where a man was 
not. 

Cominissioner O’Connell. Do you know of any bonuses or sixsaal considera¬ 
tions being given to strike breakers when they were lironght in at any time? 

Mr. Bell. I do not believe any were ever given. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. l\ as piecework Introdiieeil at the car shops since 
the strike look place, except uiioii the risiuest of the men? 

Mr. Bell. Y’cs, sir. 

Coiiimissioner O’Connell. Might that be considered a bonus of some kind 
for their having remained in the service of the company? 

•Mr. Bell. I don’t think so. 

Couimissioiier O'Connell. What extra coiiipensatloh did these men make 
lifter piecework was introduced over that formerly received by tlieni? 

Mr. Bell. Well, they made all tlie way from .$11) to .$40 a month over and 
above their day rate. If they do not make it they are paid tlielr day rate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat was tlielr day rate? 

Mr. Bell. Well, it varied in different localities; for the men in the car depart¬ 
ment, possibly an average would lie about 32 cents for car rojiairlng—22 cents 
{ler Iiour—and 2.0 c<*nts for a car carpenter. ■' 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was the production where they iucri.‘n.se<l it 
greater than it liad been in, the other shops formerly? With reference to the 
output? 

Mr. Bell. You mean after the piecewm k was iutrodui'Cd? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. Yes; it was. ^ 

Conmiissioiier O’Connelt,. About whiu per cent? 

Mr. ItELL. Oil, possibly iO or T.’i per ceik’, and in some Instanees 20 ihh- iviit. 

Coni|nlssloner O’Conneli,. On an Increa.si' of 1,> or 20 per cent it would In- 
i rease tlieir wage rate $30 or .$40 a month 7 

Mr. Bell. Well, from $10 to $40. 

Commissioner O’Connell. From $i0 to $40? 

Mr. Bell. It ranged between those tigures. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any assiiranee to the men that tliat rale 
•will continue Indelmifely? 

Mr. Bell. Is there any assurance to the men? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. We have established a piecework rate in the car department, and 
there is no reiLson why it should not continue indetinltely. It is fair and rea¬ 
sonable. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you tlie rigid to readjust it? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; we have, with tlie con.sent of the men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. W'lth the consent of the men? 
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Mr. Belt.. Tes. Wc would not readjust the piecework schedule without the 
men were consulted; and the men are not compelled to work piecework if they 
do not want to. 

(Jomrnlssioner O’Oonneli* Well, would a man In a plant where piecework was 
in operation, and there was this increase of apparent efilciency, Is it likely 
that the company would retain men there that would not work piecework 
where others were working piecework, and adding increased etiiclency to the 
plant? 

Mr. Belt,. Well, wf have not had any of those cases in those localities 
whore the men had declined to work piecework. 

Commissioner O’Connbi.l. Supiiose there was to be an adjustment of piece¬ 
work—that your company attempted to readjust, say, the price ])al<l. I under¬ 
stand there Is no organization among the men at this tliin-, and no contract 
reliitlons between the men and the company at this time? 

Mr. Belt.. Only a set of shop rules. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.r,. You promulgated the shop rules? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I was instrumental. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnet.l. The men were not taken into conference, as for- 
merl.r, in the matter of agreeing to the rules? 

Mr. Bell. The rules practh ally covered the old organizations. There were 
no changes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. .Tiist put into elTist the rules that were the agree¬ 
ments with the older organizations? 

Mr. Bei.l. G(‘ueral agr<>ements. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, suppo.se the company were arbitrarily to 
change these rules, how would the men at the present time, not being organized, 
compete with the company, or even got consideration ? 

Mr. Bell. Well, I do not think it would be fair to change the rules without 
consulting the men. The men in our different shops have representation. 

C<)mmissioner O’Connell. Tliey wouhl he called in en masse—the shopmen 
would all he <alled together and you would explain there was going to he a 
I'ednction in the price of piecework, or a change in the rules? 

Mr. Bei.l. No; they would ho called in according to trades. 

<Commissioner CConnell. Alt the carmen, for Instatu'e, would lx- called In? 

Mr. Belt,. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’t’oNNth.L. Kn mas.se? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And would lx; dealt with individually? 

Mr. Belt. Yes. They have commitlees. Tlioy are repn'senteil by commitn'os. 
The <’armen have committee's, and so have all the trades. They are represente<l. 

Commi.sslonor 0’(.’onnell. How do tluyv s(‘lcct tlie committees if there is no 
organization among them? 

Mr. Bet.l. The,y elct-t them themseivt's, I presume, Whenevt'r the.v iiavo any 
grievances they send in a man to tiie ollice, and they say this is our com¬ 
mitteeman and we wish you would confer with him. We always do. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i. Suppose the conmdtteeman enters into .some ar¬ 
rangement with you and goes hack and reports to tliese men, and tlien the men 
simply Iiay no attention to it. What method of enforcing the.agreement made 
with tliese men would there liJ. Who is the responsible party? Who is the 
responsll)Io party you call In to make th^se men do so ami s<i? 

Mr. Bell. Well, we have never had,a ca.se of that kind c<ime up. 

Commissioner O’Connkli. There wouhl not l)e any organizisl inlluence or 
power behind any arrangement yon make with these men? ^ 

Mr. Bell. Only the moral obligation of the men or of the man. 

Commissioner O’Connej.t. Yon .say the etiiclency of your shops now is up to 
the standard, as it was prior to the strike? 

Mr. Belt. Quite satisfactory. o 

Commissioner O’CoNNELT,. The same pnxluction at tin^ Burn.slde shops, for 
instance, according to the mimlter of cmployetcs—for the same numher of 
employees ns prior to the strike, the same numher of locomotivesi <ire being 
overhnuletl? 

Mr. Bell. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At any greater cost? 

Mr. Bei.i. Not any greater. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the result is as etlicient as It wtis before? 

Jlr. Bei.i. Just exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, are there any groat number of men quitting 
and coming and going now? 
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Mr, Bell. No. For Ihc jmst two years business has been very dull through¬ 
out the country and the men have stayed to work. There has been very little 
<'hiiiige aiiKUig the men. 

l'oimnlssiouer O'Oonkeix. It the strike were to be declared off on the Illinois 
Central road, officially, so that the men really had a right to return to work 
under the laws of tlieir organization, if they wanted, would there be any great 
KHMiiployment of these men—tlie old mechanics? 

Mr. Bell. Well, yes: there would. Wo are always employing men, especially 
coming into the spring we employ more men than ordinarily. We oi)en up 
tile spring's work and endeavor to do as much as i)ussiblb when we have good 
wiMi tiler. 

('onimissloner O’Connki.l. And they would not be held out because they are 
1es.s efficient or lieeau.se you have gathered a better class of mechanics than 
.'■(111 formerly laid before the strike? 

Ml'. Bell. We liave not gathered a better class of mechanics. 

('onuiiissioner O'Co.n'nell. You have not? 

Mr. liELi,. No, sir. 

Conmussioner O'Connell. I take it, then, if opportunity iiresented itself you 
would he glad to have these skilled men In your employment again. 

Mr. Bell. Always have Ix'en glad to have them. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner I.ennon would like to ask you a question. 

Commis-sioner I.e.nnon. I would just like to ask you, did you start with the 
Illinois Central ns a locianolive engineer, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell. Ye.s, sir. 

l'onuuis.sloiier I.en.no.n. Were .vou a member of the brotherhooil? 

Mr. Bell. Y’es. 

Commissioner I.enno.n. .Vi-e you still a member? 

Mr. Bell. I am tin lauKuary member of the Brotherhood of I,ocomolive En¬ 
gineers. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Alshton would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Atsn roN. Jlr. Bell, this contract that was negotlatisl in lOOS 
that Commissioner O'Connell referred to, I understood llie basis was eliangod 
Irian a lO-hour day to a 9-hour day at that conference. Is that right, Mr. 
Bell? 

Mr. Bell. Weil, jmssihly it was. As I told Mr. O'Oonnell, I would have to 
relrcsli my memory. i 

Conmiissloner O'Connki.i.. Ves; it was ,'i nine-hour day. 

Commissioner Aishton. It that is the ca.se, wasn't that rather extraordinary 
negotiation clmnging the hasis of hours? Would not .such a negotiation atlect 
all the rules in the schedule—the overtime rules and the rule affecting the 
operation of shops—and would it not require more than the ordinary amount of 
consideration to reach an adjustment? 

Mr. Bi;li,. Yes, it did; it required a lot at that time, if I remember right; 
tliere were a lot of I'liles that had to ho changed, and there were overtime con¬ 
cessions ttiat had to he made, and we hud to take into consideration all of 
these things. 

Commissioner AisinON. It was what you might cull a revolutionary schedule, 
in that it changed all existing conditions? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Commis.sioner Aishton. That is all It lave to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. iMr. (iarretson will ask you some questions. 

Commi.ssioner Garuetson. Mr. Bell, is iV not a fact tliat simply clmnging it 
as to the day would not change any other rule in the schedule? 

Mr. Bell. Y'es; it'would cliange the rule. 

Commissioner Gakketson. In what way? 

Mr. Bei.l. Time and a half would occur earlier. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. It «;ouId occur earlier, but it would be paid on 
exactly the same ba.sH, after the close of the regular day, whether It was elglit 
hours or twelve? 

Mr. BELLg .lust exactly. 

Commi.ssioner Garret,son. .Vnd there would be no change except the one 
rule, if that was all that was under consideration. 

.Mr. Bell. Well, there was a rule tinder consideration for Saturday afternoon, 

Commissioner Oarretson. Oh. well, if there were other rules—^but I am 
speaking just of the change of the da.v. If that was the only thing under con¬ 
sideration It would not cause a cliange of any others? 
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Mr. Beix. At that tiiiio there was a good many rules tlml were under con¬ 
sideration. 

Commissioner Gakrelson. Well, that changes the complexion of it. Follow¬ 
ing the commissioner's question, were you ever a commlttettman for the 15. 
of L. E.? 

Mr. BEi.t.. Yes, sir. 

< lommissioner G.\bbetson. Isn’t tlie principle involved In federation exactly 
one step forward from the principle involved In the organization’? 

•Mr. Bell. Well. I presume it is. 

Commissioner Gakretson. And the real objection to the federal Ion is the 
same old objection that you heard made when you were a cominiltetunan of 
the 15. of L. 10., that the company didn’t want to deal with the engimsws 
collectively, because it would l)c hard to get—— 

Mr. Bei.l (interrupting). No; It never came up when I was a conimitleeman 
for the B. of L. E. 

Commissioner G.muietson. It was ahead of your ilay? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Soiik' of the other organizations met it later on? 

Mr. Bell. I re(fkon they did. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Would .you recognize it as a .stock .•irgnment when 
you were committeeman? 

Mr. Bell. No ; I don’t think that was evi>r brought out. 

Commissioner Garbetson. 'There are none of the old earmarks on it? 

Mr. Bei.l. No. 

Commissioner Garbetson. You say you have not idmnged the rates of pay 
In any degree in these crafts since the .strike? 

Mr. Bei.l. Very little. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Or where they have changed ttiey have changed 
for the better? 

Mr, I’Ki.i,. I\’ell, ther<‘ have biam a great many of the iiam advanced in rate.s: 
that is, common labor. 

Comnii.ssioner Garbetson. Have the conditions of tludr .service changed? 

Air. Bell. No; the conditions are tiractically the same. 

Comnii.s.sioner Garbetson. You spiaik of a codt‘ of slioi> rules you inado- 
Those rules are iiosted on bulletin boards in your shops? 

Air. Bell. In every shoi>. 

Commissioner Garuet.son. Will you tile a copy of those with lids commis¬ 
sion? 

Air. Bell. Glad to. 

Comnii.s.sioner GaubeTiSon. For conipari.son with the oM contraci? 

Air. Bei.l. Ye.s, sir. 

('The rule.s above referred to by the witness were submitted in printed form.) 

Commissioner Garret.son. What day did the strike take place? 

Air. Bell. .September 30, 1911. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Following that strlki;, in accepting applicants or 
men for the tilling of these positions as furnished you by tlie vurloits agencies, 
did you apply your physical examination to them? 

Air. Bell. I don’t think we did. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Ajie liniil? 

Air. Bell. No. 

Commissioner Garbet.son. Befi'rence? 

Air. Bell. No. 

Comml.ssioner Garbetson. How long was tliat stisiKuided? 

Air. Bell. I’ossihly for .several•months. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Ho yon know Hie liale of its resumption, or has 
it been resumed? 

Air. Bell Yes. 

Commissioner Garbetson. It has been resumed now? * 

Air. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then those qnalHicalions which yon re<niiie of all 
applicants under ordinary conditions were all susi>ended as uniiecos.sary in 
time of stress? 

Mr. Bell. Yes: it was. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Are they at any time really neee.s.sar.v, except for 
the purpose of weeding out undesirable men? 

Mr. Bell. No; they are necessary to protect the service in a degret*, and 
necessary to protect the other men. 
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Commissioner Gaseetsoj!. But at a time like that neither service or tho 
other men nec<l protection? 

Sir. BEti,. No; tliose are war times. 

Commissioner Gabretson. The companies are all that nee<l protection? 

Commissioner Aishton. Yon were confronted with the condition of having 
to afford some transportation to the public? 

Sir. Belu Wo are faced with the condition, sir, of having to operate our 
railroad and run our trains. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Has there any other stateuTent been made than 
that whenever threatened with trouble with the employees at any time? Don't 
the moral obligations of the company get very great and their legal obliga¬ 
tions very insistent when they are threatened wllli trouble? 

Sir. Bell. Well, we were never threatened with trouble before. So I don't 
know. 

Commissioner Gabketbo.'.’. You .speak of committees that arc not existent In 
the various crafts? 

Sir. Bell. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Garmtson. Now, in which shop is tlierc^ a committee? 

Sir. Bell. All shops. 

Commissioner Gabbetso.x. Can you give tho date of a meetiTig of that ciau-- 
ncter and the name of the committeeman to tliis commission? 

Sir. IlEt.L. I can furnish It hiter; yes. 

Commis.sionPr Gabset.sox. Will you please do that? 

Sir. Bei.l. I will. 

(The matter above referred to will he found printed among tlie exhiliits 
at the end of this subject as “ Bell exliibit.”) 

(iommissloner GAtiBETsox. You speak of engiiu's being started; nnaiways, I 
suppose? 

Mr. Bell. Runaways, you would call tliem. 

Commissioner GARiiE'r.so.N. That l.s, they bocatne that as soon its they slarted? 

Sir. Bei.l. Yes. 

Coinndssloner Garretsox. At St'atcrhMi, I’aihicah, tinil wlait other points? 

Sir. Bei.l. Burnside. 

Commissioner Garret.sox. Did the company develop any infonnation as to 
who started tliose engines? , 

Mr. Bei.l. No; we never found out. 

Commissioner G.\ri:etson. You don’t k'how, tlien, wlietlier tlie sirikers laid 
anything to do with it. 

Sir. Bell. Wo <‘ould not say. 

Coinmissioner Garretsox. There was no more eNidonco that it was a striker 
than that it was a special guard who desired to demonstrate tlie nece.ssity 
of guarding? , 

Sir. Bei.l. No; we couldn’t say. 

Commissioner Garretsox. You made tlie statement that different rates were 
paid to these different craftc at different points, like Burnside, New Orleans, 
I’adiicah, and other points; has any discontent ever arisen out of that? 

sir. Bell. No; I do not think thjt It has. 

Commi.ssioner Garret.sox. Do the men ever refer to the fact In your train 
and engine .service voit pay exactly the same rate tit New Orleans, Omaha, and 
Sioux City? 

Sir. Bell. Exactly. ‘ 

Conu'iissioner Garretsox. I say, have, tlie men In these crafts, in the days 
gone by, referred t« the fact tliat you luiid a uniform rate over your entire 
territory? •' 

Sir. Bell. I do not recall that they ever did. 

Commlsaionpr Garretsox. That is all. 

Chiiirmtin Wauwi. 'T'hat Is all; thank you. Sir. Bell. You will be permanently 
excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. J. MAIlOY. 

Chairman Walsh. Stale your name. 

Sir. SIalloy. II. J. Malloy. 

Chairman Walsh. What is jour bu.slness? 

Sir. SlALixtv. General organizer for the machinists. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would name all of the ofllcinl positions yoti 
have had with any labor organizations, as well os jour previous jHisltlons with 
railroad shops, or el.sewhere. 
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Mr. Mallot. Well, prior to the position I now hold 1 wns business agent for 
the machinists on the Illinois Central, dating back to the time of the beginning 
of the strike, and for seven and one-half years prior to that time I worked In 
their shop in Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. As a machinist? 

Mr. JiALLOY. Yea. 

Chairman Wai,sii. State as briefly as you can what you know of the forma¬ 
tion of the Federation System on the Illinois Central. 

Mr. M.\lix)Y. The fetleralion was formed on the 1st of May at Memphis by 
representatives from the different organizations that had sent their men there 
and the other facts in conneclion with it are very much like Mr. McCreery 
gave here, so that it is hanlly ne<essary to duplicate that. My recollection is 
just like lie read it off here. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would just detail any information you have 
with reference to the use for pnhllcily purposes or legislative purposes or other¬ 
wise of federated crafts by tlio railway ('ompanles. 

Mr. Malloy. Well, heginning as far hack as 1!M)7 a committee rejirest'iiting 
all of the employees at the sliop" at Burnside, which is in this city, were called 
into the master mechanic’s ollice. There was somewhat of an agitation at 
that time caused by this so-called money panic and many of the nam w'ere 
beginning to insist that their pay w'ould be given to them in cash rather than 
given to them in checks, fearing that when tiiey would go to cash their checks 
they would bo comiicllcd to accept this script that was then being floated, 
and at that wo were called in. I was a member of the committee that was 
called in and the master mechanic asked us it we would not use lair influence 
in all of the departments to try to allay that agitation liiat was going on, assur¬ 
ing us that ho thought all would be well in connection tlierewilh. That to my 
recollection is the first time that these eommitlw's were I'alled in Jointly and, in 
my opinion. It showed the advisability of such a eommilti'e, because the master 
mechanic explained to us at one time what it would have taken him nine times 
as long to explain if he had called in nine different committees and told them 
itt separate times. 

f’hairman W,\i.stt. Prior to that time laid tbei*e been an.v effort on the i>art 
of the crafts to have Joint conferences radier than take np matters individually? 

Mr. Malloy. Ko, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Chairman AValsh. To’ your knowledge Inni there been any effort of that 
kind anywhere else? 

Mr. Mali-oy. No; I do nol believe there was. , 

Chairman Walsh. Proce<Ml now, and give any other instances of that kind 
you may have in mind? 

Mr. Malloy. Well, following that up, I—some time later at tliis same shop in 
Chicago there was a shop train running for tlie convenience of employees that 
lived down in the city and there was a bulletin jaisted calling altention to 
the danger of men staying on suburban train platforms. That came as a result 
of some one being hurt, and the committee wanted.to point out the reason of 
the danger and asked that the committee 'le met, and they stated the purpo.se of 
their meeting. The mn.ster mechanic at that time, on gathering the purpose 
of their meeting from the chairman, said, “ I do not see the neccs.sity of meeting 
such a committee as this, but to’you, as elmirman, I will say that ive will take 
this matter up.” And at that time tluTe was a very permanent remedy ef¬ 
fected—a more permanent remedy effocted than ever before. 'I’here hail been 
additional cars which we asked for attached to that train and they were .never 
taken off, as they had been in tlie !>ast. In the past they would Just put a car 
or two on for a short time and later on they weald bo cut off. But to my 
knowledge that effected what you might call a permanent remedy for that evil. 

Chairman Walsh. I’roceed and state any other Instances. 

Mr. Malloy. Thank you. I.aler than that, beginning in 1910, there was a 
committee before the superintendent of motive power to aiTjust gidevances. and 
this committee, after having about tlulsheil their work—it was mentioned in¬ 
formally something about the wage rate, which had been loft over fi^m 1909. 
The an.swcr by the suiierintondent was that unless some new source of revenue 
was found by the company that he did not believe that any wage increase 
would bo given on the system. And he made mention of the fact that this 
freight rate would have something to do with It. ITom that time on this 
freight-rate agitation grew, until, to my rwollectlon, about the latter i»rt of 
April or early In May, the general foreman of the Burnside shop, who wns a 
machinist with a withdrawal card, came to a machinists’ meeting and asked 
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tUe privilege of 8i>caking to the members on that question. The sentiment 
seemed to be very much in favor of doing something on it, the men feeling 
tliat the pro8i)erity of the company would be in a large measure their pros- 
l)erity later, and having in mind what had been said to their committee at this 
meeting in January, why, they decided that they would take part In it. The 
suntlment was very much in that way. 

Now, I do not remember whether any offlclal action was taken at the meet¬ 
ing, but nevertheless it was understood that there would be no objection to 
its being taken up. ,So it went on until later the company toid the men in the 
different deimrtmeuts that if they would go into the oilice, or different places 
na.signed to them, they could write letters to the governor of the State of Illi- 
noi.s urging him to assist—urging him to use his influence in the direction of 
an increase in this freight rate on coiil. Wliether they felt that was not doing 
all they could or not, the question was again urged that a committee might be 
a good thing, and when the matter was talked to the machinists, why, the 
machinists said if such a question came up that it was their desire that their 
own usual committee that handled these conferences with the company would 
be the committee to handle this. I hai)ix'ned to be on that committee and we 
\vent to Gov. l>enc>en, and there were 27 and it may be up to 30 representing 
all of the different departments, and the governor met us and we had our 
conference with him and told him our business. We told him we felt that the 
matter would mean some measure of increase to us, and he assured us that 
he would take under consideration wliat we had placed laifore him. He did 
not make any de<.lar.ition .is to what he would do. That was on May 26, 1010, 
to the best of my recollection. 

Just one month later the inacliinLsts’ committee, after having a request In 
for a conference, tliey wore taken inlo coiil’erencc, and prior to llieir being 
taken in, in the meantime, betnoen tlie time thi>y were lirst in in January 
talking over tliat question, up to tliat time tlie carmen hud been taken In early 
in May, and this agreement tliat Mr Mnrklmm submitted, tills low rate, ranging 
from a quarter of a cent upward, was at tliat time given to tlie carmen. A 
lilllc later the boiler iiiaUers' coimnitlee went in, anil because of the low rate 
and hard bargain tliat wu.s driven with tlie car workers tlie boiler makers 
were almost compclli'd to accept a proiKirtiomite rate, and the boiler makers 
got a 1-eeiit rate in Clilcago and a 2-ceiit rate at other points on the system. 

At our conference on the 26th of Januniy, this was the first conference that 
our committee had had under the administration of Mi'. Murkliani, and I Just 
want to make this sliiteiiieiit at this lime, tliat what Mr. Markham said about 
tlie fair treatment of the company, that all liappeiiod prior to his administra¬ 
tion, that fair trealinout. Tliis one conference that we liiid was really the 
only wage conference that we had in Mr. Markhiim’.s administration; and the 
mactiini.sts were given a 1 to 2 cent increase. Iteganlless of tlieir talk of fair 
treatment it left them 1 or 2 cents behind the ]irevalliug fate in this territory; 
it left them 1 or 2 cents belihid tlie prevailing rate in some other territory ami 
as imich as S cents in otliec territory. I will say this, tliat in a few different 
places, where there were a small number of men employed, that the rate whicli 
they gave was a little higher than that prevailing in tliat territory, paid by 
other roads. But as a general proposilion the rate was a low rate for the 
largest number of men, because the large shops were affected liy this reduced 
rate. ' 

Commissioner Leknow. When you siiea,''. of 2 cents, that is the raise given 
oier t^e previous schedule. 

Mr. AIau.oy. Yea, 

<iommissioiier Lennon, By.the hour? 

Mr. Mallot. Yea 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Malloy. After that committee was In a matter of two bours this 2 cents 
bad already been otfered. The committee stayed here for a matter of five 
weeka or perhaps a few days longer, trying to better that increase, but because 
of the twO' agreements signed aliead of them they were almost compi'lleil to 
accept that which had lieen signed up for by the other crafta Our committee 
did not sign up then; it signed up agreements back In 1909, and It was then 
that the nine-hour day was given and then is when the wage rate first came 
up, ami in negotiating that it was really a mutter of nine months before tliat 
conference was finally eonipleted. All these other instances took place In the 
meantime—this coal rate, and so forth. And concluding on that coal-rate propiv 
.sitlou. When our committee was finally given this 2 cents and reported back to 
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the men, why, naturally, in checking where they had taken so much Interest in 
^ to do at* they could to make It possible to have a better rate and g(>t 
all they could and do all they could for the company, with the belief that they 
were really acting in their own Interests and all that, why, considerable dis¬ 
satisfaction started right away, and those who had opposed going to the gov¬ 
ernor pointed out to us and said, “There Is all you got out of It; these rail¬ 
roads who did not Interest themselves at all, they are able to give more 
money.” And from that time on the agitation was stronger than ever to take 
the matter up as a federated committee, because If It was a good thing for 
the company for us tO act in that way, it would be a good thing for us to act 
in our own Interests. 

Then another tiling tliat took place: AVe also—I urged—was the electrifica¬ 
tion of the Chicago terminals. AVhen that agitation was up it was under tlie 
odmlnlstration of Mayor Basse. The company had the men on the job to take 
the necessary preliminary steps to organize meetings, and so forth, and they sug¬ 
gested different times to meet and talk to the men. Tliey suggested meeting 
tliem after working hours. Tliat did not seem very iiructicable, because of the 
fact they went In so many different directions and had so many means of trans¬ 
portation. So the company finally set on having a meeting in the simp during 
shop hours, and we met, and the meeting, ns I recall, was held about Tn.:50 in 
the morning, and every man in any department was allowed to go to the meet¬ 
ing. The speaker at that meeting urged the men to eome down here to the 
city hall and to go In large nnmhers. and that same thing was done by the 
other railroads—to go In large numlicrs. and if iiossilile to go down and crowd 
the coimcil chamber so that no one else could get In. I was down there; I 
happened to go early enough to get In, and I was greatly surprised; when you 
speak about the press and the InHueuce of the press, my best reeolIt>ctIon Is 
that the press of the city was In favor of electrification, but when wo came 
ilowii to the council meeting and this question came up the alderman of tlie 
first ward was the man favoring the railroad company; It was not the press. 

AV'ell, those instances naturally led the men to believe that they could accom- 
pli.sh better things by being together than by being scp.irate, anil allhougli tiie 
company talked to ns machinists and told us what fine fellows we were and 
that we ought 7iot to affiliate with the carmen and all that Just prior to the 
strike, why, at that time they were anxious for us to sit In the council cham¬ 
ber with the carmen or afnyone else In order to crowd it; it didn’t make much 
difference. It was mucli like tlie age-limit after Septemlier 30; it was not a 
question then of who, but It was a question of necessity to get them. 

Then right during the time tliat this federation was lieing developed by the 
men, the company started In and they did violate agreeiuent.s. AVe took tills 
question up from the standpoint of tlie violation of the agreements, this hospi¬ 
tal question, and we had never had a hospital question at any other place on 
the .system but at Paducah. The men wore not asked as to whether they wanted 
a hosiiltal or whether they did not want the hospital. It was just slmiily a 
question of a petition being jilaced before you and being asked ns to whether 
jou were In favor of it or not. Well, when the petition was passed around at 
our shop, which was one of the big ones of the system, the petition had quite a 
large number of names on the side of tliosHi opisising it and very few on the 
other side. Then the local federation took that question up and protested 
against It and said that they did not beBove the maftor had carried. Now. tlie 
company prepared and put forth lliis petition. ’I'ho company connteil the result 
of the petition and announced llmt the thing had carried by a gi’out ma.)orit.v. 

AVMien the men protested a.galnst fills tlie protest finally j,>ecaine so vigorous 
tliat a federated committee from this point was atjeast admitted by Mr. Park. 
Tliey talked over this question of a ho.spital. I was not a member of tliat 
committee, but to my recollection they were told that this hospital proposition 
could not be a success unless It had the full mgmbership of the employees from 
all the departments. They wanted some federation there? And the man that 
was opposed to the federation was usually a man that had to deal a whole 
lot with the foreman, and they were trying to convince him how gped it was 
and how just It was In some cases to talk these questions with them. 

The same thing happened when the ftxleratlon was being developed b.v the 
men. The company officials all over the system, I am told, and I am' sure 
they came to me, I know I was told what a bad thing It was for me and the 
rest of my associates, the machinists, to afiillate with the carmen, and that the 
large number of carmen on the system would outvote the rest of us fine me¬ 
chanics on any question that would come up. Now, lu connection with that, I 
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Just want to say their fears were not justified, because of tlie fact we would 
vote on tliese questions singly In our own organization, and our own organization 
would then have just one vote on the question. The carmen then would have 
tile same thing, just one vote on the question, regardless of the number that 
they had, and so that their fears were not Justified In that connection. 

Now, another instance I want to give you about their fears not being justified. 
In 1909 when the committee was up, it was 1909 that they got this 9-hour day, 
the fear of the company In granting tlie 9-hour day was that it was going to 
be quite expensive, quite an expensive thing from tlio standpoint of the over¬ 
time, tliat it would shorten the day and thereby cause them to pay overtime 
for tile tenth hour, which tltey did not have to do in tlie past. 'Tliat was In 
September that that was settled. In January, when our committee was up, 
some of tlie complaints were too many men being worked overtime, and the 
oflicials of the company submitted evidence there to sliow us and told ns 
plainly tliat tliere had been less overtime work»>d in our dejiartment In the last 
three months than had ever been in any tliree months time over the entire 
system—ttiat is, by our craft—wliich went to sliow tliat we worked less overtime 
under a 9-liour <lay than we formerly had with the 10-hour day, which showed 
plainly that their fears were not justlfiiHl. It showed that just simply by a 
matter of management and otiier things taken into consideration they could 
cut these things out. Their fears if not entirely eliminated would be greatly 
minimized. 

So those things are the most flagrant things I see in connection with the way 
that they developed this thing, or rather developt'd their opposition to it, 
opiiosed tiie hospital question from the standpoint that it was a violation of our 
agreements; that our agreement called for a wage rate, our agreement called 
for a 30-day conference in order to change this rate, and the company did not 
submit any 30 days’ notice on this hospital proposition; that tlie company just 
simply put out these petitions and by mutual agreement anyone tliat would 
sign the petition would become a member of this hospital association; all new 
men that would come into tlieir service would be conipelleil to join tlie hospital 
association, lie conqielled to undergo a doctor’s examination, and because of the 
features in connection with tliat we always believed that tlie doctor had a 
large latitude there for graft, and liei-mise of tliat fact we did not care to 
enter into the proposition. We know tliat tlie doctor lipd at some times issued 
orders and almost compellwl llie men to apiiear at bis ollice and be vaccinated, 
and a man that would not comply wltli'tlie notice, It might take four or five 
wei'ks until that time would have lieen past and finally they came up with a 
little slip and handed it to you, telling you to a|ipear at llio doctor’s ollice, to 
go to the doctor’s ollice to be vaccinated. And if you were not vaccinated at 
some time he would want to know then for sure, and he would try to Impose 
upon you the necessity of getting vaccinated, but if you had been vacdnatetl at 
some time prior he would always be insistent enough to have you show him 
the scar; he would not take your word for it. The doctor was paid 2.’i cents 
for each vaccination, and you take it in a shop like Ilurnslde, where 2,800 men 
were working, it is easy to see how a general rule like that would bring over 
?700 revenue in about as many weeks, about seven weeks, to a doctor. And It 
was for that that we opjaised this hospital proposition—lhat it just opened up 
a new field of gi’aft. It just made it broader. In addition to It being a violation 
of our contract from the 30-day-nolice standpoint; lliere laid been no notice 
given. There was no conference held. It was Just simply put up to the men 
on petition, and it was left to them and if they mutually decided to do a 
thing, all right, and those tliat did not tliey could work and all now men com¬ 
ing Into the service would be’ccmpelled to join that hospital as.sociatlon. 

Chairman- Walsh. Do you have any particular information, Mr. Malloy, with 
resjiect to the instance of alleged violation of the 30-day notice, particularly the 
notice calling the sirii'e in 1911’I * 

Mr. Malloy. Well, as soon ns that question was brought up the general chair¬ 
man or business agent of the machinists consulted with me. I was what we call 
district swletary. And we wrote out n notice tlmt would cover the machinists 
of the system, and in our oiilnlon it would cover our agreement; would cover 
that which the company asked for; and told them that when we met. Inasmuch 
as this question had been brought ni), when we met we hoped to meet with all 
the other crafts in a federated body; and as far as I know that notice was con¬ 
veyed to the company. I was not general chairman then. 

('lialmmn Walsh. You say, so far as you know; what is your Information, 
either directly or indirectly, on that subject? 
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Mr. Malloy. Well, I am inellued to believe Unit it was given to them. 

Chalnimn Walsh. Have you any foundation for your belief or luforniation, 
cither by hearsay or otherwise, that that was given them? 

Mr. Malloy. Yes; hearsay of the general chairman at that time, and my con¬ 
fidence in him at that time to convey it. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was the general chairman? 

Mr. M.u.loy. lie was II. S. Kieley, at Paducah. 

Chairman W’alsji. What was the attitude of the Chicago imlice department to¬ 
ward the strikers? 

Mr. Malloy. Well, at the very beginning of tlie strike, the morning of Septem¬ 
ber 30, when the men walked out, there were from 150 to 200 of Chicago jmlice 
lined up at the gates out here at this Chicago shop, and to me it seemed that 
crowd of such a number of them out tliere was to intimidate. Tilings that oc¬ 
curred following after that would Justify that belief that they were there to 
intimidate. 

In the early days of the strilcc two or tliree Pullman cars were backed Into the 
yards and placed as close to the shop gate as ixis-sible. I understand that these 
jiollce were kept in those cars inside the Illinois property, and that tliey were 
fed at their commissary. Their attitude from that time on was rather against 
our men. They would pick them up on almost anything. They would claim 
violation of injunction, and so forth. AVe liad pcriiaps 00 to 70 dllTermit cases 
tried hero in Chicago, and out of tliose GO or 70 cases, to my knowledge, there 
W'as about one that a fine of $10 was imposed U|ion, because he seemed to bo a 
little better marksman In throwing brickbats than the other fellow was. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner fiarretson would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Carretso?!. AVIien this commillee wont to Springfield, you were 
allowed time and expenses? 

Mr. Malloy. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. AVhen the company made up th.it committee, was 
it made up collectively from all the shop crafts? 

Mr. Mai.txit. Oh, yes; every department. 

Commissioner Garretson. They were willing, theti, lo ulilize the collective 
power of their employees legislatively for their own benefit and tlieir mnnlcipal 
question also? 

Mr. JlAr.LOY. Exactly so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Rut they were read.v lo spend millions to keep from 
doing that, that Siime power on yonr own behalf? 

Mr. Mai.loy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Mr. Malloy. I will say, since yon state about millions, wo were advised 
that on this electrification proposition (hat to electrify their terminals it would 
have cost them eighteen millions; and in order to save eighteen millions they 
would use us, but the.y would spend eighteen millions to fight on this federation. 

Chairman AA'.vlsh. Is there any other statement that you desire to make 
about which you have not been in(errogat<'d, Mr. Malloy? 

Mr. Malloy. Y'es; I would just make this statement in connection with the 
.‘10-<Iny proposition: 

That Mr. Markham the other day made the statement here that he believed 
(hat if they could have met wkh the dilTerent crafts tliat they could have 
convinced them that they had violated tlipir 30-dny agreement. 

Now, what has been submitted here showing the company’s position in con¬ 
nection with that, I believe it was all orought in from a federated standpoint. 
That from the time this first conference was asked, first comraunlcation passed, 
down until the time that Mr. Rarnnm Issued the circular,* that the circular 
was issued In the nature of a federale<l circular, Und the company never did 
serve the .SO-day notice on us saying that they desircal to change the time to 
tlie old agreement. If they had done so, the chances are that they would have 
got that opportunity to try and convince us in*our different crafts; but, as I 
understand it, they never presented any notice to us saying that they desired 
to meet us to discuss any one rule of that contract, but they simply ijut them 
all together and sent them out together, and to all different crafts that were 
nfiilinted with this federation. 

Commissioner Aishton. Commissioner Giirretson raiserl the question about 
this committee that went to Springfield and asked if the company made up 
the committee. 

That was not the fact, the company did not nominate who went on the com¬ 
mittee, did they? 

38810’—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 10-51 
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Mr. Malioy. Well, as far as we were coocerned, the machinists, they did 
not nominate, because we did not let them. 

Commissioner Aishton. They did not, as far as you know, with any other? 

Mr. Malloy. They went to those they wanted. 

Gomml.ssioner Aishton. As a matter of fact, the employees were as vitally 
interested as the company in seeing tliat revenue was secured and all that kind 
of thing, were tliey not? Ordinarily it is to the interest of the employee and 
to the Interest of the company, they lie together in a matter of that kind? 

Mr. Mai.lov. From tlmt standpoint, yes; that was the standpoint the men 
eJitered into that matter. < 

Comml.s.sioner Aishton. It Is a mutual affair? 

Mr. Malloy. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all, thank you. 

.Mr. Malloy. I might add to tliat, tliat tlmt opinion was rudely sliattered 
after our conference and tlie small amount of wages that were expeude<l l)y 
b.v way of Increase. 

Commissioner Aishton. I understand tlmt. 

Chairumn Walsh. That is all; thank you. Y^ou may be excused. 

Mr. Montgomery. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. HUGH MONTGOMEEY. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat is your name, jilease? 

Mr. Montoomeby. Uugh Montgomery. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Montgomeiiy. I reside in McComb, Ml.ss. 

Chairman Walsh. McComb, Miss.? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. 

C'lmirman Walsh. How’ long have you resided in Mc’Comb, Mi.s.s. 

.Mr. Montoo-mery. About 311 years. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state what your bu.sincss lias been 
during that time? 

Mr. Montgomery. I have been working for the Illinois Central 28 years of 
that time. I have worked 28 consecutive years up until Seiitemlier, 11)11, 
when the strike was declared. I was on the pay roll then. I was off sick, 
liowtwer, and Imd been for a month, but I was supiMtspd to bo employed by tlie 
company jit that time, , 

Clmlrninn Walsh. In what department wort' you employed, Mr. Montgomery? 

.Mr. Montgomery. I was in the car department. 

Chairmtin Walsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Montgomery. As wlmt is termed car carpenter. 

tihairman Walsh. How long have you followed thiit particular line? 

Mr. Montgomery. I had followed that particular line about 18 ye.irs. 

(ihairman Walsh. What was your rate of pay per hour at the time the 
strike was called? 

Mr. Montgomery. Twentjs-slx cents. 

CImirman Walsh. Wlmt was your monthly wage ju.st prior to the strike? 

Mr. Montgomery. Well, ahoiit at* average of $5!), I think, something like 
that; about an average of tlmt; perhaps a little less. 

Chairman AValsh. Are you a marrleij man or a single man? 

Mr. Montgomery. I have a family. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat was the avef-ige wage of the m<m In the car de- 
(iiirtment in your shop? 

Mr. Montgomery*. Why, for the last few years back I think it Is about 18J 
(xmts an hour. Prior to that, ever since I hud been working tor the company, 
they had what they called a flat rate. Every man that worked In the car de¬ 
partment, that Is, as a car repairer, got lOi cents an hour. A few years ago 
they clianged that plau and adopted what they call the scale system. Then they 
paid a man what he was worth. I do not know exactly how they came to do 
it, but at any rate some of tlie men got 171 cents; others 18} and up as high 
ns 22j. *1‘think the genenil average has been from that time on until now 
about 18i cents ah hour, some more and some less, brings the overage to 
nbont, I think, 181 cents per hour. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the average number of men In ordinary times 
at work In the car department in your shop? 

Sir. Montgomery. Wo had, I think It was some 400 men on the last roll in 
the car department. 
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ehalrman Waish. How were those men with reference to being married or 
single or having a family or not having a family? 

Mr. Montgomery. Well, the majority of them were men with families. 

Chairman Walsh. What would be the average monthly wage of those men, 
would you say; getting ISJ cents an hour? 

Mr. Montgomery. About $37 to $40. 

Chairman Walsh. Thirty-seven to forty dollars a month? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were working, would you say, approxi¬ 
mately, at that wage? 

Jlr. Montgomery. Well, there were approximately, I suppose, 300. 

(ilialrman Walsh. From your personal knowldege of the men in the car de¬ 
partment who were married and working for 18 cents an hour, cau you give 
the commission an idea, a concise idea of their standard of living, wiiat sort 
of homos they had, what sort of food they ate, what sort of clothes they 
wore, and all about it? 

Mr. Montgomery. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, the buildings, yearly all 
of the buildings In that town that are for rent are ju.st common, what we term 
l)ox-house buildings, you know. They are a very ordinary class of buildings, 
and that kind of building, all those men that woik In the car <lepartme]it with 
a few exceptions live in that kind. Of course, we have, a.s witlt all other 
classes, some of tliem wlio ai'o better managers and can get along on le.ss and 
have better surroundings than others; but tlie majority of them are men who 
rented these box-hou.scs at from $7 to $10 a moutii. Of course, their manner 
of living was very p(K)r. with what they had to buy being so very high and 
tlieir having so little money witli widch to buy; hence they lived principally on 
bread and bacon, Irish potatoes and sweet potatoes and a great deal of sirup 
which is raised around in tliat section of tlie country; they make a go<Hl deal of 
sirup, cane sirup, which is very clie.ap. Tliey Just liad .simply the alisolute no- 
ccsslties of life without any of the luxuries. 

Chairman Walsh. And how about clotldng? 

Mr. SloNTGOMEKY. Well, about on a par with what tliey eat—onlinary 
clolliing, just very ordinary clothing. 

('hairman Walsh. Are the pcoiile all widle or are jiart of them colored? 

Mr. Montgomery. Tlie car repairers were; yes. 

t Ihuirnian Walsh. Wc,re wliat, nliitc people? 

5Ir. Montgomery. Yes. 

('Imlrmaii Walsh. To get some general idea now about tlie living conditions 
down tliere I would like you to tell us fnrtlier. You say tliut during all these 
years, down toward tlio last fi'w years at any rate, you averaged about $55 a 
month? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. 

Cliairmau Walsh. Had you hud a family? 

Mr. Montgomery. How is tliat? 

Clialrman Walsh. How is tliat reference to adequacy of wage for a mail to 
raise a family on in that neigliliorliood? • 

Mr. Montgomery. At the time 1 was raising my family—I had a small 
family, I had only two in my family, two sons—and while I was raising them 
I was getting 16i cents an hovr. By the time I got to where I got 20 cenl.s 
an liour my boys wore grown and working in the shops themselves. Of course. 
I could get along better than a man that had a lot of small children, little 
boys and girls coming up that ho hf.il to clothe and feed and all that sort of 
thing. I owned my home. But it so hapiiened that when I went to McOomb 
I had some property, hud some land. I sold that and‘bought a home in 
McCoiiib. That enabled me, not Imviiig to pay feut while I was rai.sing my 
children on this 16i cents an hour, although it took my monthly wage—my 
monthly wage would average about $34 a month for about 18 years—no not 
that long—about 16 years my wage.s averagedVbout $34 i^moiitb. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tlie work Inliorious; was the work bard? 

Mr. Montoomkry. Wliy, not necessarily. 

Chairman Walsh. The general cliaracter of it? “ * 

Mr. Montgomery. Well, the general character of it was repairing cars in 
that day and time. I was a car repairer then. Then during the first few 
years I worked with the company, of course, it was comparatively hard work; 
yes, sir. A good deal of It was just all 1 could possibly do, because I never 
was so very stout—for Instance, handling car wheels where you have to change 
wheels ou the ears. 
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Chairman Walsh. What are jou doing now? 

Mr. Montgomery. I am not doing anything. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been cut ever since the strike? 

Mr. Montgomb 2 !Y. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’ou mentioned about owning your own home? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You live In McComb? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. 

Chairman Waj-sh. Are there other employees there that own their homes? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes; employees, n few; yes. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. Did any of them leave or are they all still there? 

Mr. Montgomery. They have all left there, hardly one there. I do not know 
of but one other man that owns his home In McComb when the strike com¬ 
menced that Is there to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. How many home owtau's would you sa.v—you sa.v a few 
there—could you approximate—give us the number atiy more speclfleally than 
that? 

Mr. Montgomery. Why, there was a good many of the blacksmiths, ma¬ 
chinists, that owned homes there. I suppose there were perhaps a hundred 
men that owned their homes. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you .say there are only one or two of those men 
left there? 

Mr. MoNTGOirERY. I don’t think there is but one other besides myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, wore tlioy that had their homes paid for, or wore 
they like ordinary persons In various proees.ses of paying for them? 

Mr. Montgomery. They were then In various processes of payment. There 
were very few of them tliat had their homes paid for. Some of them did and 
have since sold them. A great many of tlie men that had their homos paid for 
at the Inception of the strike have since sold them, having title vested within 
themselves they could sell them and get some money for tliem. A great many 
of them have done tliat; others have simply lost what they had paid on them. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you join a union? 

Mr. Montgomery. Wlien did I? 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you join a union? 

Mr. Montgomery. Wliy, because it was considered to he the thing to do. 
Every other workingman in that whole town and In thnt shop belonged to the 
union; and for tlie purpose of getting pretcction—getting more wages. Other¬ 
wise I would perhaps be working for 10} cents to-day, or as least when I did 
quit. I joined the union to get tlie protection that tlie unions give to tlie 
workingmen. That Is why. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in McComb at tlie time of the riot tliere? 

Mr. Montgomery. Y’es. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give a brief dc.xcription of that for our 
record. You were right on the ground, were you? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes; I was right on tlie ground. I was tlie man tiiat was 
struck. The first IntimatioiCtliat we had of these people in the car was from 
Winona, Miss., a distance of 200 miles above McComb. They wired from Wi¬ 
nona to gentlemen in McComb that there were a certain lot of men In a coach 
coming south, coming to McComb, and cutting ir,i very badly along the route; 
that when this train had stopped thei-q they had gone out and looted a res¬ 
taurant and several other places; and ns they came on down the line we were 
getting messages from every town nearly llhout these fellows and the conduct 
they were carrying on, and when they got to a little town 3 miles north of 
MiComb, ealleil Suirfmit, it is^iiot admissible to tell you the conduct that these 
people carried on there. 

These things were wired on ahead ; In consef(uence of which by the time they 
nrrlveil at McComb the eltlzen.ship was very much Incensed at the Insults that 
had been offered to w«nien all aldhg the line. As they approached McComb— 

I will say further right here the way I came to be In the crowd. A day pre¬ 
vious to thpt a writ of Injunction had been served upon us—upon the strikers— 
and the conliiany had had a wire stretched along the right of way. Well, I 
had a son that was a young fellow—ho was a machinist, n young fellow—and 
there were quite a number Just like him that were thoughtless; and I knew 
that unless I or some one else was along to keep constantly reminding them of 
the fact, they were liable to get over Into that wire on the right of way. And 
wo had a United States marshal there and I knew what the constHiuences would ^ 
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be If they got over there, aud hence I was along just to keep them off, from 
violating the Injunction. 

When this coach came Into Mi?Comb there was a great crowd of us that was 
.standing on the little embankment—an elevatetl embankment which brought 
us up Just about on a level with the coach windows. We were scattered along 
there, men, women, and children, along as they came in; and ns it came down 
and got Just opposite to where the crowil was standing the windows of the 
coach went up as by automatically, and they—they Just threw out these rocks. 
They had a barrel—they had stopped a mile above McComb where the company 
had been doing some concrete work, and got up a barrel of these rocks. And 
they fired them Into the crowd, and shot two or three shots from a gun and 
shot into one man’s automobile. One of the first stones hit me right above the 
eye [indicating] and put me out of business—for awhile, at any rate. 

Well, as I have Just told you, I have' been a citizen of JlcComb for thirty- 
odd years. I think you will believe me when I toll you that—I do not say 
this boastfully—^Ijut every man, woman, and child in McComb Is my friend. 
And when in connection with the coniluct that these men hud been carrying 
on In their course down to McComb, and the fact connected with it that they 
had thrown out and struck and, as they supposed, killed me—the story went 
out all over the cotintry Just that quick that Montgomery was killed. And 
they ran the coach Into this shop yard. In the meantime they had built a wall 
around there. They ran the coacli into the shop yard and on down through, 
and as It came out on llie soutli side of tlie shop yards the men had—the citi¬ 
zens had gathered together, and as the coacli pulled out of the shop yards some 
fellows in the coach fired guns and shot one of the men’s fingers off, and then 
the shooting commenced. They shot the coach to pieces. 'They said there were 
21 men killed in it. I don’t know whether there was 21 or none. I have never 
been able to ascertain as to the facts of the ctise. 

Chairman Walsh. You say 21 were killed, on this car or train? 

Mr. Monicomery. Tlnit was the report; I don’t know. But that is the fact 
of the case, that the citizenship of McComb hud been so Incensed from these 
wires that had been coming down tlie line, and then the climax of shooting Into 
the crowd and striking and knocking mo ilown—as I said 1 liave been a citizen 
of McConib for 30 yisirs, thirty-odd years, tuid no man lias ever hail any charge 
against me for anything. 

Chairman Wai.sh. llovi much of a populalion has McComl), Mr. Montgomery? • 

Mr. MoNTGOMtatY. Well, it has ali<>tit.'J,00(). 

Chairman Walsh. Nitie thousand? 

Mr. Mo.vtuomery. 'They claimed 10,000. You will sre on the big electric 
sign as you go Into tlie city, “'Ten tliousand population." But I think that is 
exaggerated a little. I had access to the tax collector’s liooks here a few weeks 
ago, atid 9,(KK) is about tlie correct population. 

Clialrman Walsh. Is there any oilier large indusiry in tlie city except the 
railway interests? 

Mr. Montgomery. No, sir. No, sir; tliere is nothing else tliere at all; that 
Is, to amount to anything. • 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is tlie tolal mimlier of employees llial were engageil 
in the sliop at the time the strike began? 

Mr. Montgomery. Why, someUiing over 800, I think it was. 

Chairman Waj.sh. How many of those have left the city of MikVomb? 

Mr. Montgomery. Why, I could not tell you; nearly all of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Practically all ot them? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes; practically all of them. I do not think there Is 10; 

I don’t think there is 10 left there. '' 

Chairman Walsh. At this point, Sir. SIontgora»*i'y, we will adjourn until 2 
o’clock this afternoon. Will you please resume the stand at that time? There 
may bo a few more questions. 

('Thereupon, at 12..30 o’clock, a recess was t.'tken uiilil IVo’chsk p. m.) 

AK'I'KIt HECKS,S—1' 1'. .\l. 

TESTIMONY OF HR. HUGH MONTGOMERY—Continued, 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Mr. Montgomery, will you please resume the stand. 
Our chairman is away on account of a funeral. I think the direct examination 
has chised; unless you desire to submit something that you have not yet sub¬ 
mitted you may be excused. 
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Mr. Montoomeby. I have this one particular thing that I would like to cali 
your attention to, Mr. Chairman. In Mr. Markham’s statement—he read us, 
in Ids statement before this commission, something with reference to the arrests 
ilint had been made along on the track, on the Illinois Central, in the strike 
Kune. 1 wish to say to this commission that I had a son that was among that 
mimber. At McComb there was a number of our people that were arrest^ and 
hiked out to Jackson, Miss., to the Federal court, without giving them any 
chance whatever to make any prcj>aratlon at all. My son was accused of hav¬ 
ing struck a strike breaker that was at least three-quarters of a mile from my 
it'.siclence. IVe pi-oved conclusively by quite a number of witnesses who happened 
to be at my home that this boy was at my house for an hour previous and for 
an hour and a half subsequent to the time the man was said to have been 
struck; but, notwitlistanding that fact, lie was sentenced to 90 days in prisoii 
and tineil .^100, and was conlined in the Jackson, Miss., Jail, lie was put In 
.iail and kept there 45 day.s, and the line was remitted and he was turned loose. 

Now, 1 want to say to yon gentlemen that I was In the Southern Army. We 
fought them for a principle that we then thought was right. I have been 
engaged in that same kind of a fight for a principle during this controversy 
with the railroad company. 

While, as I said this morning, a good many of the years of my life have been 
spent in tlie service of the Illinois Central Co. at the small salary of lOJ cents 
lier hour, hence you can readily see that I have had no opportunity to educate 
my cliildren and maintain Uieni as ouglit to he done willx wdilte fieople. How¬ 
ever, tliere is no man, except In that one instauee, tliat can point to a single 
solilary tiling in the life of either one of my family wliere they have been 
accused of any crime or been arrested for anything in this world except that 
one particuliir thing. 

Tlio tiollcy of tlie company seems to liave been to arro.st our iieoiile and carry 
tliem off to Jackson, Miss., in order to make it cost us as miicli money ns 
possible, knowing tliat was the quickest way to wipe us out—to clean us of 
wliat little finances we did have. They took these people—there was no charge; 
some of them had no charge preferred against them at all; they were arre.sted 
by United States mursliais—and carried tlicm to Jackson, and kept them 
tliere for a few days, 30 d.i.v.s some of tlieni, and tlien released ttiem and tlie 
line.s were remitted. So tliat is alioiit tlie e.xteiit of lliat thing. 

. Tliere is no cliai'go anywliere in tlio records of pur country down there 
where any of my iieople liave ever been cliarged witli any ciTino wliatever, and 
I .just wish to impress upon you gentlemen tlie fact tliat wldle we are poor 
ja-ople of necessity, yet, at the same time, wo are lioiKwt ixioiile, and we try 
and do to our utmost. My endeaior 1ms been alwa.v.s, since the inception of this 
strike, and I have advocated and pleadeil on every occasion to keep within 
tlie limits of the law, because I knew very well wlienever we come counter 
to tlie United Slates eoniTs tiieii we were in for it; henye, I liave done every- 
tliiiig in niy power to l;eep down aiiytliing of a lawless eliaracter. 

I do not tliluk of unytliirig else. 

Acting Cliairniau Lennon. Will you Idiidly, in a brief way, tell us about tlie 
scliiMd facilities? 

Mr. JIo.NTGOMKKY. Tile scliool fayylltlos iu the lust few years—for the last 
five years at McComly—tliey are rather aliove Jlie average; lliey have a good 
system of public scliools now, but iiri^or to that the school system was very 
inferior. 

Acting Chairman I.knno.\. In conneetton with the riot tliat took place— 
called, a riot, anyway—you were there on tills bank you liave described—along 
wlicre the train ran—some little time before tlie train came in? 

Mr. Montgomery. Well, iib; I suppose not exceeding 10 minutes—5 or 10 
minutes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Dili you hear anything there among the men as 
to a prior arrangemept to attack'this train or those strike breakers? 

Mr. Montgomery. No, sir; tliere could not have been anything of that kind, 
I don't think, from the fact that It was generally known, as I stated this 
morning,'tiiat we had been wired this morning from different points along 
the line that they were approaching McComb; and the evening this occurreil 
was an exceedingly warm evening, and the men were out In their shirt 
sleeves, and they had—no; I am confident there was not a thing on cartli 
among them with which to commit a crime or witli which to fight I am con¬ 
fident that I had a little umbrolln In my hand, am! I think that Is about as 
dangerous a weapon as there was in the whole crowd. 
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Acting Chairman Lennon. Tliat is all, Mr. Montgomery. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just a moment, Mr. Montgomery. Who were these 
wii-es sent by that you received? 

Mr. Montgomery. Sent from Winona by—I can’t think of the names of thi‘ 
jieople. Tliere was a merchant- 

Commissioner Aishton. Telegrams, were they? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes; from Winona it was a telegram, and from Summit u 
telephone call. I can’t tell by wliom; but I can tell you to wliom they were 
sent. Tliey were sent to Dr. O. B. Quinn. He is president and general manager 
of the Fli'st Nationtl Bank of McComb. He is one of the most prominent 
men In the whole southwestern Ml.ssisslppl, known to everybody—Dr. O. B. 
Quinn. Tliese me.s.suges came to lilni, and he told tliem to me and to otliers 
that were there at the bank. Tiiut is the reason the crowd collected along 
tliere, just merely more tlirougli curiosity than anything else. As to the pur¬ 
pose of raising a riot or anytlilng of that sort, tliere couldn’t have been any¬ 
thing of that sort; because, if there hud, they certainly would have made some 
preparation for it. 

Acting Chairman I.knno.n. Commissioner Ballard would ask a question. 

Commissioner Ball.vro. In this repairing of ears. Is it what might be called 
carpenter work—the use of ordinary carpenter’s tools? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes, sir. 

tiommlssloner Ballard. Iteguiar carpenter's tools? 

Mr. JIoNTOOMicRY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. What do you say you got per hour before that strike? 

Mr. Montgomery. I was getting 2(1 cents. 

Commissioner Ballard. Twenty-six cents an liour? 

, ;\lr. Montgomery. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Have you ever had as good a Joli since? 

’ .Mr. Montgomeky. I iiave nevm' liad any at all, sir. 

Aiding Clialrman Lennon. Mr. Carretsori will Inquire of .you. 

Commissioner Cahuetso.n. Mo.st of lliose telegrams came from points wliere 
tliere were no strikers? 

:Mr. JIontgomery. Y'es, sir; no strikers. 

(toinnii.ssioner (Iarretson. Inlerdlvlsion jioinls where there wi'i-c- no em- 
plo.M'es or striliers? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yea, sir. 

CoinmissioiuT fiAitiiET.soN. .lust sonto citizeus? 

Ifr. Montgomery. Y'es; from tho citizens of Winona, a iiK'rchant tliere—I 
forget the name, hat .some nierehunt in Winona. Nearly all tlaiso people along 
the line are aeiiuainted with Dr. Quinn, liecause lie is n big man, a lilg man 
generally in that couniry, anil everyhoily linow.s him. That Is the reason these 
wires went to liim. Some men in Winona—that is the pl.aee from which llie 
lirst message eame-r-simie moreliant. 

(Commissioner Aishton. That was aliout 200 miles away? 

.Mr. Moni'Gomery. Yes; about 200 miles nortli of MeCorab? 

Acting Clinlrman Lennon. That is all. Y’ou wll^be excused. Mr. Montgomery. 

Dr. L. (13. Henley. 

TESTIMONY OF DR.‘L. C. HENLEY. 

Acting Clialrman Lennon. Wliere do you live? 

Dr. llENLEY. 9320 Cottage Grove, Chicago. 

Acting Chairman I.enNon. You are a practicing physician and surgeon? 

Dr. IIenley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. How long illd you flct as surgeon for the Illinois 
Central Unilroiid? 

Dr. Henley. From Juno, 1890, until October 30, 1913. 

Acting Clialrman Lennon. Describe your duties in a »snernl way as surgeon 
of tlie company. 

Dr. Henley. Up until July, 1912, my duties were to take care of^all lnjur(sl 
employees tliat were brouglit lo my attention, and to have generiO supervision 
of all things pertaining that would naturully come under the Jurisdiction of 
the surgical (lepartmcnt, and .sanitary matters at the point culled Burnside. 
Snl(S(diuont to 1912, to take care, have charge of the Injured and sick em¬ 
ployees at Burnside, 
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Aetins Olialnnan Lennon. What coinpensatiou did jou have prior .to 1912? 

Dr. Henley. $125 n month, with opportunities for outside work. That did 
not occupy all of my time. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. When the system of physical examination was in¬ 
troduced, did tliat fall under your charge? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. And that created additional compensation to you? 

Dr. IIenley. Well, no; I should have sni<l In July, 11)11, the hospital depart¬ 
ment starte<l, and then my salary was placed at $175. The examinations 
started in June, 1012, and there was no lncrea.se to the salury. 

Acting Cliairnian Lennon. WHI you describe what tlie examination was, how 
rigid an examination you made? 

Dr. Henley. The physical examination, the general physical examination. 
The applicant was, you might say, examined as to his general appearance, 
his pulse, his temperture, whether or not he was ruptured, varicose veins, or 
any gross evidence of specific trouble. If his pulse and temperature Indicated 
heart lesions or lung lesions, we would go a little further Into the examination. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Were the dill'crent examinations liad by you for 
different classes of employees? 

Dr. Henley. Yes; thei’e was a different examination, more thorougli exam¬ 
ination, for men of the transportation deiiartment, tliose who hud to do with 
the dispatching of trains, tlio reading of signals, that was more rigid, re¬ 
quired a more thorough examination as to vision and hearing. 

Acting Chairman Lenno.n. In making tlie examinations In the usual way. 
If you found a candidate vtnfit for a certain imsitlou, could you certify him 
to some other position lie might bo fit for? 

Dr. Henley. Otir examinations at llurnside included only the shopmen and 
none of the tran.sportatiou men. They were cither accepted or rejected out¬ 
right. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. When did you leave the service of the company, 
or have you left? 

Dr. IIexi.ey. October JiO, 1913, my resignation w.'is effedlve. My lesigna- 
tion ivas sent in the (‘arly part of September. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Have you any Idea of the number of e.xaniina- 
lions yott would make in the course of a mouth during that BiM>cilic i«‘riod of 
time? f 

Dr. Henley. From June 3, 1912, to Octqher .00. 1913. that is 1(1 months, there 
were 9,1(K). 

.\cting Chairman Lennon. I'lcasc repeat that. 

Dr. Henley. The examinations made between Jum* 3, 1912, and Oclolier 39, 
1913, tiiat is 10 niontiis, were 9,400. 

.Voting Ciiairman Lennon. What fee )\as charged enih oin; of these apipli- 
cants? . 

Dr. Henij-:y. The first two months .$1 was ciiargixl tor each applicant, and 
subsetpient to that those who received componstitlon of $.50 per month or 
more were charge<l $1. Those who ix'ceivtHl a compensation of less than $.50 
wore clmrged .50 cents. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What understanding, if you know, did the men 
have as to the disposition of tliese fees? 

Dr. Henley. Their understanding was that it Wiis to go to the examining 
surgeon. It wa.s so statol on tlie top of tlie aiiplication which tliey filleil out 
and signed. They were so Informed by tlfc emiiloying ollicer. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. The examining surgeon tlien received the fees? 

Dr. IIenley. I dld' not. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Well, do you know wlio <lid receive the fees? 

Dr. Henley. Why, a number of them; I don’t know, to my personal knowl¬ 
edge. I understand tliat surgeons throiigliont Illinois, except in Chicago, re¬ 
ceived them. That wrs where tile largest number of men were employcd-- 
In Chicago. 

Acting (..^halrman Lennon. Did these fex-s go to the company In any way, 
directly or'Ifldlrectly, that you know of? 

Dr. Henley. It was deducted from the salary, the first month’s salary of 
the employees by the company and by them turned over to the hospital-de¬ 
partment fund. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Tlien It went, eventually, these fees, to the ho.s- 
pitul fund, as yon understand It? 

l>r. Henley. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Lennon. Could jou give us an idc<i as to tlie cost of your 
department, Including your salary—what would be the average cost to the 
company In cases of accident and sickness among its employees? 

Dr. Henley. Why, I tahulated tliat some time ago, but I do not recall Uie 
exact mimber of cases. It amounted, considering my salary and the salary 
of my assistants, and a fair estimate for the upkeep, less titan 50 cents per 
case for cases treated by me or my iisslslants. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Is tliere anything further in connection with these 
hospital servltres whicli would enlighten file commission on the management 
and control of the hospital system tliat has not been called out by tliese 
(luestlons? 

Dr. Henley. I do not know of anytliing tliat would lie of Interi'st to the 
commission. I do not know exactly what it is tliat is di'sired. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Wlio is tlie chief surgeon for tlie company now? 

I>r. Henijiy. Dr. O. (J. Dowdall. 

Acting Cliairman Le.nnon. Is he a resident of Chicago? 

Dr. Hbnijcy. A resident of Chicago. 

Acting Chairman Le.nno.n. Dim's tlie Illinois Central Co. liave surgeons in 
most of the principal cities and towns in wliicli their road operates? 

Dr. IlENLEvr. They htive at all points, in all towns tnid cities. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Do those surgeons tit tliose towns outside of 
Chicago receive the same comiiensalion or fees tluit you receiviMl when you 
were acting here at the liurnside plant? 

Dr. Henley. No; that varies greatly according to the amount of work that 
is done at the.se isiiiifs, according to tlie tiniount for wliicli, I presume, they 
can get a man. 

Commissioner (VConnei.l. .lust exidain tlie attendance in sickness. I un- 
der.stand that tlie employees have tlie attenliou of the doctor in case of ordinary 
sickness? 

Dr. Henley. Yes; the employees themselves, not tlieir families. A sick em- 
liloyee has tlie attention of tlie comfiany surgeon. 

(Viimiiissiotter O’Connki.l. Through a iirotracted illness at liome? 

Dr. IlENI.EY. Vi'S. 

Commissioner ( I’Connei.l. Without cost? 

Dr. IlENt.trY. He pays 50 cent.s a itiontli into tlie general ho.spital department 
fund. * 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Medical atjendaiiee was given him as a memlier of 
the hospital association? 

Dr. Henuiy. Hospital department ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. For the iiayment of the monthly fee? 

I'r. Henley. That was deducti'd from Ids pay each month. 

ttotninissloner O’CoNNKi.r.. In case of sttrgical operatioti, was tliere an.v addi¬ 
tional cost in tiny wa;'? 

Dr. Henley. No, sir; unle.ss it was for some specillc trouble or injury received 
in lighting or sotiic Infraction of tlie law. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. If a worlitiian was Injured away from tlie shop 
iieeideiitally in some way, would he receive the attention? 

Dr. Henley. He receives attention; yes. • 

(iommissioner O'IMnnei.i,. lIe»would receive the attention? 

Dr. Henley. Yes; except as I said, through some infraction of tlie law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you Tiny idea ns to tlie proportion of the 
men jinssed ti[ion for employment tlmt were accepted by tlie company? 

Dr. HE.NiJiiY'. Tliere was a vin-y small i>er cent, less than a fraction of d la^r 
cc'iit rejectt'd at liurnside. * 

Commissioner O’Co.nnell. Would they ho rejocteil if, for instance, they were 
troubled with varicose veins? 

Dr. He.nley. If I rejiorttsl they were serious, bad varicose veins, tliey would 
be rejected; tlmt was left t<i my discretion, to ticcept or reject. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would tliere lie very many out of the nine thou¬ 
sand and some that you examined, I think you said in 16 months? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Oonnell. Would there be any iierceiitihle iiercentnge of that 
iiiniiber that were not troubletl in some way, by varicose veins? 

Dr. IlENLtn'. Oh, yes; a very small jier c-ent were troubletl with varicose 
veins. 

Comuilssiouer O’Connell. A very small per cent? 
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Dr. Henley. Very small; that is, where they are enlarged to such an extent 
to make them a detriment In any way. My Instructions were to pass all men 
unless their defects were very serious. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you pass upon their hearing add eyesight? 

Dr. Henley. No; we did not do that at Burnside. That was only for the 
men who belonged to the transportation department, or who had to do with 
reading signals. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they had a finger or two fingers oft? 

Dr. Henley. We were to make a note of those things In the paper. In the 
examination report. •• 

Coinmissloner O’Connei.l. In tlje matter of the acceptance or rejection, would 
tliat be left to the officialH of the company, based upon your reports? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. 

Comndssloner O’Co.nnelu Kither for or against? 

Dr. Heni.ey. No; I mai’kod tliem either ucoei)te<l or rejected. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You marked them? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. I eltiier aeeeptod them or rejectetl them. But If there 
were any that they wished to overrule, it would be overrule by the chief 
siirgoon. 

Ciiinmissioncr O’Connell, l.argely uiKin your recommendation, tlien, they 
would secure emidoyment? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir; it wa.s entirely, I believe, hi no ca.se at all tliat I wils 
overruled. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELt.. Yon .say tiie i>er cent was very small that you 
rejected ? 

Dr. Henley. Practically les.s Ilian 1 per cent; very small. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnei.l. In a general way, what would tliose rejections lie, 
wliiit would be tlie cause? 

Dr. Henley. I lielievo practically all for liernia, in wlileh tliey refused to ob¬ 
tain a trn.ss. I do not recall any otlier case Just at iireseut. 

(’ommlssloner O’C’o.nnei.l. Were tliere any cases with varicose vein.s? 

Dr. Henley. Y’cs; we laid some, but upon tlio applicant agreeing to obtain 
a support for them, elastic support, we left tliem go tlirougli. 

Commissioner O’Con.vei.l. Troulile witli tlie lungs? 

Dr. Henley. Tliere were a few lung troiililes. I Ixilieve we did iiiive one 
cnse of very liad heart troulile tliat we rejected. My inipres.siou now is tliat 
we did. ^ 

Commissioner (I’Connell. And tuberculosis? 

Dr. Henley. We liiid smiie wliat you miglit call mild cases, not advanced. 

Commissioner O’Con.nei.l. Would they be marked favorable or unfavorable? 

Dr. Henley They wore acceiiiLtl willi the notes made as to their condition. 

Commissioner O'JCon.neli.. You say you do not know where the dilfcreiice in 
cost of operating your dejiarliiient and tlie dilTerence of the money collectml 
went to, otlier than it went to the association, the hospital association? 

Dr. Henley. I do not quite understand yonr question. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNKLi..'"riie money that is collected by the company, tlil.s 
dollar a moiitli, or 50 cents, or 7.5 cents, as the case may he, tliat you say was 
turned into the hospital ussociutioii'? 

Dr. Henley. Ilospital-depiirtmeiit fund; yes,’sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And youi\ salary and expenses came out of tlie 
hospital fund? ^ 

Dr, Henley. Tliey came out of tlie general hospital fund. 

Corfimissioner O’^'onnki.i,. And any balance Hint might he there over tlie cost 
of operating tlie departinent,remained in tlie lio.spltal fund? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'ttoNNEi.L. And 1ms tliat fund nccumulateil? 

Dr. Henley. Why, I was infofinwl that quite a funii had accumnlateil. 

Commissioner 0’C6NNEr,L. Have you any idea ns to the amount? 

Dr. Henijty. Last fall I was Informed liy the chief clerk that It was aliout 
?400,000.c , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does tiint aiiply to tlie entire system of tlie 
Hllnols Central? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlie $100,000? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How many employees are supposed to lie In that, 
all of them? 
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Dr. Henley. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many would that be aproximntely? 

Dr. Henley. I really could not tell you; I think about .sixty or .seventy 
thousand; that is merely a rough estimate. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. And they are paying on an average of from 50 
cents to $1 a month? 

Dr. Henley. Tliey are all paying 50 cents stralglit and have t)een siine tho 
hospital department started. 

Commissioner O’Connej.l. The income of tliat department is apiiroximutely 
$2.5,000? 

Dr. Henley. I jiresume about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the dei)artment pubilsli an annual slalemeut 
showing the receipts and expenditures? 

Dr. Henley. I have never .se<'n any or heard of one Iteing issiietl. 

Commls.sioner O’Connei.l. Tliere are no i)ui)lishe<l docume]it.s we <o\dd count 
upon that would give a statement of tlie operating of tlie dei)artiiieid, tiio 
i-ecelpts and expenditures? 

Dr. Henley. Not tliat I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is a report of any kind made to tlie Illinois 
Central Railroad Co.? 

Dr. HENTjiY. I iiresume there i.s a report nmdi! to tlie railway company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Rut there is no imblished document ahoiil it? 

Dr. IIen’lev. None tliat I know of at all. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. Who is the ciiief in charge of tiie wiiole sy.stcm of 
tiu! modk'al deiiartment? 

Dr. Henley. Tiie cliief surgi‘on, O. (J. Dowdall. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnell. His aiiilress is in tlie city liere? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. And we could get from liiin any statement made in 
connection wilii tliis? 

Dr. Henley. I suppose so. 

Acting Chairnmu l,l•:.^^' 0 N. Conmdssioiior Ai.shton wishes to ask you a Ques¬ 
tion. 

(’ommis.sloner Alsuton. Your work was eonlined to the Itiiinside shoiis en¬ 
tirely, was if; 

Dr, Henley. Hnrnsid'* and vicinity; I liandted a great many cases in the 
Dordham yards at Xinely-lirst .'^tri-el. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. in tlie examination of new emplo.vee,s, your work 
covers largely shoi) men’; 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir; largely, and tlie lalmrlng class from tlie Cordham 
yards, and tlie clerks al.so: all ex<-cp( (liose wlio have to do witli tlie transisir- 
tatiou of trains. 

Commissioner .\isiwon. Yon Iiavo an ollice in the Rnrnslde shops’; 

Dr. Henley. Then* is an emergency hospital th(*re. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. Fitted H]) hy tho company'; 

Dr. Henley. Fitted up out of the hospital di'partuieiit funds. 

Commissioner .\i.siiton. And a part of Hie hospital arrangemeius. tlie gen¬ 
eral hospital arraiigenieiiis’; • 

Hr. Heni.ey. Yes, sir. • 

Commissioner Aisimm. That is ail. ^ 

Acling Chairman Dennon. ('ommissloner O’Connell wisiios to ask another 
question. * 

Comnii.ssloner O’Connell. Snpimse that an cinidoyee liajJ a iirotrncteti ca.so 
of illness, wonld he receive medical attention an4 service of the physician for 
all of the time he was ill, say, if it was for a year or two years or even 
longer? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supposing he left the service of the company and 
he had been paying Into this fund for a number of years, tliat he had been 
paying into the hospital association for a number of years and left the 
service of tlie comiiauy for some reason, either he was dismissed or quit, would 
he be entitled to Unit service after that? 

Dr. Henley. No, sir; that right terminates as soon as hi.s employment with 
tho company ceases. 

Commissioner O’CVinnexl. It stops as soon a.s his employment stojis? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. 
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Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask a 
question. 

Commissioner Gabretson. In the employment of doctors In the department, 
Doctor, was there any different—were there any regular salaried men except 
here at Chicago? 

Dr. Henley. I believe they are all regular salaried men. 

Commissioner Gahret.son. All over the country—that is, all over the system? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir; all over the system. 

Conmiissioner Gabketson. Is the arraugomeut the same at towns which arc 
not division points, as at those that are? ‘ 

Dr. Henley. In that respect, yes; there Is a difference received lu the way of 
salaries. 

Commissioner Gabretson. How about the disposition of the fees received 
from the men examined at points like Clinton, Champaign, and CeutruIIa? Did 
the examining surgeons there keep the fees? 

Dr. Henley. Yes; I understand they keep the fees; they are deducted by the 
company and paid to the examining surgeon. They are deducted by the com¬ 
pany from the first month’s pay of all those who are put to work, and in the 
case of men who are not put to work the company Itself pays the fee. 

Commissioner Gabretson. The company acts as collecting agent In that case? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then. In Chicago, if there had been any manijmla- 
tlon of the examination—were you here this forenoon? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And jon heard the testimony? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. If there had boon any manipulation hero in Chi¬ 
cago It would be the hospital department that would be the galuer financially 
and not the physician? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. 

Commissioner Garrinson. While at outlying iioluts, if there was any manipu¬ 
lation. the surgeon would gain by it? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garhe;tson. In the matter of physical examination, Is the man 
compelled to strip? 

Dr. Henley. His trousers were lowered to his knerti and his upper clothing 
removed, his coat and vest and we would lift up his shirt. 

Commis,sloner Garretson. It Is quite a strict examination; it is rigid? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. More so than in an examination for Insurance? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir; more than I have ever submitted to for insurance. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other words, he does not have the status that an 
Insurance applicant has? ' 

Dr. Henley. Probably not. 

Commissioner Garretson., Do you know of any man holding a position being 
given Information from any source that this or that man should be rejectol? 

Dr. Heni.ey. No, sir: I do not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ton ndver had anything of that kind occur? 

Dr. Henley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know when—can you tell how long a 
period following the 11th day of Septembpr—that is the strike date. Isn’t it? 

Dr. Henley. Thirtieth. 

Conhnissioner Garretson. fieptember 30, 1911; for how long was all phys¬ 
ical examination in the depurtinents that were on strike suspended? 

Dr. Henley. Well, they did not have the examinations at that time—phy.sica! 
examination. Physical examinations did not commence until June, 1912. 

Commissioner Garretson. Following that? 

Dr. Heniey. Following that. 

Commissioner Garretson. It had been before that In the transportation de¬ 
partment! . 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir; that was always. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hut It had not been extended to these depart¬ 
ments? 

Dr. Henley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Who are the financial officers of the hospital? 

Dr. Henley. The same as the financial olficers of the company. 
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Acting Chalrtnnn I.knxon. The same treasurer! 

Dr. Henley. The same treasurer, paymaster, and auditor. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That Is all, thank you. Dr. Heulev. 

S. H. Grace. 

testimony of MR. SAMUEL H. GRACE. 

Acting ChiUrman Lennon. Give your name, nddro.ss, and occupation! 

Mr. GR.tcE. S. 11. Grace, Omaha, Nebr. I am general organizer for the In¬ 
ternational As.soclatlon of Machinists. I’rlor to that time I was what we term 
business agent, or genwal chairman, for the machinists’ organization on the 
Union Pacific from tlie fall of 1903 up until September 30, 1911. 

Acting Chairman Lenno.n. And us such, you had been associated In this work 
on what are knowiT us the llarriman lines in ibis controversy being Investi¬ 
gated! 

Mr. Grace. Y'es, sir. 

Acting Chairman I.knno.n. Did you make any special investigation—any 
special Investigation of conditions on tlio Union I’aclOc and Oregon Sliort Line 
at any time! 

Mr. Grace. Mr. Chairman, before going into tliat I liave a matter liere that 
I would like to read to tlie commission- 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. All right. 

Mr. Grace (continuing). Uy wldch we nlll endeavor to sliow llie change of 
policy on tlie part of some of the hlglior ollicials on tlie so-called llarriman 
lines. 

Acting Cliairman Lennon. All right, Mr. Grace. .Submit it in your own wav, 
but we want to bo as brief as possible. 

Mr. Grace. I will not I'cad it completely, but I desire to sulmilt to tlie com¬ 
mission tlds telegram, and proliably one or two small statements, and then will 
submit all of this so It may be incorporated in the record. 

In the years 1902 and 1903 the raacliinlsts’'organization were on a strike on 
the Union Pacific system. A settlement was made In May, 1903, they then re¬ 
turning to work on Jutie 8, 1903. Tlie Union Pacitic at tliat time was tislng or 
borrowing engine.s from the Southern I’acillc system. That matter was taken 
up with the heads of the different orgiudzatlons and a strike vote was taken 
among tlie sliopmen on the Soutlu'rn Pacitic system. Mr. E. II. llarriman at 
that time was president o| the I'nion Paeilic and of the Southern Pacitic sys¬ 
tems, and became interested in tlie affnir, and as it was his telegram which 
brought a settlement, I desire to have tliat Incia-iiorated in the record. The 
siime telegram was sent to the president of the International Association of 
Machinists, to the president of the boileriimkers,’ and the blacksmiths’ organiza¬ 
tions—the same telegram in effect. The names of the men in these were differ¬ 
ent. This refers practically to the machinists. This is a telegram sent from 
New Y'ork City In the iponth of May, 1903, to .Tames O’Connell, who wtis then 
president of the machinists’ organization [reading]: 

“ Rather than permit a condition to be brought aljpiit whereby men’s homes 
would be broken up and their families, wives, and children ix-rmltted to suffer 
through no fault of their own, I will recommend to Mr. Burt and suggest to you 
for .vour consideration the following; • 

“ The sympathetic machinists’ Strike on the Southern Pacific and other lines 
to lie called off. Union Pacific strike to bei called off, matter of piecework to be 
left to the men themselves, both tliosi^ already employoil and to be employed 
hereafter by the Union Pacific, and piecework not to be further extended on the 
Unlop Pacific, and to be abandoned at the end of four montlisi if .so determlneil 
upon by Mr. Burt and Hugh Doran, and If they ctin igit agree It is to be referred 
to Messrs. J. O’Connell, M. J. Ford, and B. H. Ilurriinan; the piecework not to 
be extended on the Southern Pacific or other lines except after conference and 
agi-eement with the machinists; no discriminatgin to be made against former 
employees on the Union Pacific when places are to be filled'and no discrimina¬ 
tion to be made on account of their accepting temporarily the piecework or 
not, and any adjustment thereof to bo determined between Messrs. Dofan and 
Burt, and In case of nonagreement by them to bo referrwl to Messrs. O’Connell, 
Ford, and Harrlman; In lieu of this call off the strike, both sympathetic and 
otherwise as above, and refer the whole Union Pacific controversy In its present 
condition to arbitration to bo agreed upon. On account of present conditions 
It Is important that I see you all In New York not later than Monday next 
Please answer. 


E. H. Harhiman.' 
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* As a result of that telegram a settlement was brought about, which provided 
that at the end of four months a conference would be held by the parties inen- 
tl(>ne<l. Mr. Doran , came to Omaha, and being unable to agree with Mr. 
Hurt over the abolishing of the plt^ework, the matter was then referred to Mr. 
n.'UTlman, Mr. O’Connell, and Mr. Ford. Also a committee of machinists from 
the Union Paeltic system, of which I happened to be one. went to New York. 
In that conference the matter was practically left in the hands of Mr. Harrl- 
nmn, he at that time .stating it was the first labor trouble he had been mixed 
up or interest^ in, and that so far as he was concerned It would be the last 
if it laid within his power to prevent it. Matters ran afong after that confer¬ 
ence In New York tilty, and in the fall of 1903 many complaints were sent east 
to President O’Connell, of machinists’ organisation, who no doubt forwarded 
tliem to Mr. Harriman’s oflice in regard to the company not living up to the 
agreement at that time as to tlie discontinuance of piecework. It was not 
l>cing aliolislied as fn.st as tlie r(>i)rcsentatives tliouglit it sliould be. Conse¬ 
quently, In the trip over tlie road Mr. Harrlinan stopiied at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
lie was In the West at the time, and telegrams were sent to the president of the 
machinists’ organization, at tliat time, to myself at Omalia, stating tliat Mr. 
Ilnrriiiiau was in tlie AYest and would stop on his way east and interview coin- 
mitlees. He sloiiped at Clieyeiiiie, AA’yo., and had an interview with the com¬ 
mittee, and also .slopped at Omnlia. ’J'lie matter was dLscussed wltli Mr. 
McKeen, tlien suiXTiiitendciit of motive power of tlie Union Pacific, and we 
liml a conference in Mr. llai riiiian’s car in the yards at Omaha. He made a 
very broad a.ssertion or staleiiiont wliicli no doubt was made lii good faith, and 
iiu-aiit consider.nbie to llie employees working on tlio so-called Harriman lines. 
After our grievaiice.s had been tlira.sliod out, he made a .suggestion to the men— 
to tlie comiiilttci^^—tliiit wliile lie realized it was neces.sary for capital to com¬ 
bine. lie did not .see why the .s.arae riglita should be denied to tiie employees; and 
practically made tlie sugge,stii.in tliat tlic employei's on the .so-cnIlisl Harriman 
lines sliould have an organization of their own, whlclt is vci-y much following 
cut tlie fcder.Tlion plan—.sy.stem federation plan. He made tliat statement, 
as I say, I have no doubt, in goial faitli; also instructed us to visit tlie olliclids 
more fri'queully; and wlien any change in policy was contemplated by the com¬ 
pany tlie employees sliould also be consulted in the matter. 

it is for the ]uirpose of sliowiug that after the death of Mr. Harriman there 
sisuned to he a chau.ge of [lollcy on tlie part of tlie highest officials in the oper¬ 
ating department tlmt I desired to read /he telegram. Tlie rest of tliis Is prac¬ 
tically a reiielition of what lias gone before, and simply sliows wliy we organizcil 
our System Federation. Tlie corrcsiioiideiiee between tlie ollicials of the Union 
Pacific, the Oregon Sliort lane, and the Oregon Hailwny & Navigation Co. .and 
myself, as chairman of the macliiiiists’ organization, as to serving .30 days’ notice 
(111 lieliaif of oiir organization of .iny change in agreement, and asking for a Joint 
conference, and their replies tliereto, and I would like to ^ibniit that to the com¬ 
mission, wliieh can bo incorporated in the record and thus save taking up your 
time. 

After the settlement of the shopmen’s strike, 1902-3, on the Union Pacific 
system, which was brought aliout by Union Pacific using engines belonging to 
the other parts of Ihe Harriman llj.ies, strike vote was takeu by tlie shopmen 
on tlie other lines, tlien Mr. K. H. Harriman, new deceased, took a hand In the 
aifair as per tlie telegram from New York heretofore given. 

As provided in tetegram, eoufereuces''were first held In Omalia, Ncbr., by the 
liarties named, wlio were unable to agree.' Then referred to last-named parties 
and Mr. E. H. Harriman at New Y'ork City. 

During eonferentU in New York City with Mr. Harriman statement was made 
by him that it was flip first li/oor trouble In which he had ever become Interested, 
and tiint it would he the last on system controlled by him as far as he was able 
to prevent 

Many complaints were made that the Union Pacific Co. was not carrying out 
promises made or living up to the agreement signed. These complaints were 
scut to S^r. Harriman at New York. Later on Mr. Ilarrimau made a trip over 
the road, tieetlng committees at Cheyenne, Wyo., and Omaha, Nebr. At the 
last-named place Mr. Harriman stated In the pre.sence of committee and officials 
of the railroad company that he realized It was necessary for capital to combine 
and organize. He therefore could not see why the some privilege should be de¬ 
nied the working class. At that time, December 16,1903, he made the suggestion 
to the committee that he thought It would be advisable for all employees on 
what were termed Harriman lines to have an organization of their own, and 
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■when any change in policy was contemplated by the railroad company the em¬ 
ployees should also be consulted in the matter. This was the Idea the men had 
In mind In forming the Harrlman federation. Such a statement coming from 
Mr. Harrlman, then recognised as one ■ of the foremost railroad men of the 
country, meant much to the employees working on the Harrlman lines, and no 
doubt shows the foresight of the man at that time In recognizing that such an 
organization must or would be formed by the railroad employees. Tliercfore it 
Is no wonder that regrets have often been expressed and statements made that 
If he were alive the present conditions on the Harrlman lines would not exist. 

The Harrlman llnesthad Uielr own organization of otlieials that would meet 
at various times at different cities on their line, at which time, no doubt, the cost 
of operation and amount of work done by employees In shops at the different 
points would be discussed and the policy outlined having to deal with their 
emiiloyees. 

The pension rules of the Union Pacific Hallway Co. dated January 1, 1903, 
rule 6, on page 6, reads as follows: 

“ The terms ‘ service ’ and ‘ in the service ’ refer to employment upon or in 
connection with any of the railroads owned or operated by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Or<‘gon-\Vashln"tou Itailroad & 
Navigation Co., Southern Pacific Co., Central Pacific Railway Co., Southern 
Pacific Railway Co., Oregon & California Railroad Co., the Galveston, Harris¬ 
burg & San Antonia Railway Co., Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co., Houston 
k Texas Railway Co., Ijf)uisiana Western Railroad Co., and Morgan’s Loui.siauu 
& Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., respectively, as well as upon or in connec¬ 
tion with any line of railway now owned or operabxl by tliis company, and 
the service of any employee of either of Siild com])auies shall be considered as 
continuous from the date from which he has been continuously eniiiloyed by said 
companies, or either of them, or by this company. Kmployment by said other 
companies shall be certified by the boards of pensions of said companies, re¬ 
spectively.” 

In view of the rules made by the ofllclals of the Harrlman lines, which covered 
all employees, the organization deemed it advisable to form a fe<leration tiiat 
would be in a measure able to cope with the organization of their employers, 
for In their experience In the i)ast each craft working alone had been unable to 
secure redress of grievances or shop rules granted by part of the Harrlman hues 
to some systems while dej;iied to the employees working under tlie same .1uri.s- 
diciion of oiru'lals. h’or Instance, shop employees when applying for a position 
w-ere required to undergo physical exaniination by company <loctois on some 
parts of the system, costing applicant $1, while on otliers it was not required. 
After many conferences and large expense to the different organizations the 
practice was finally abolished. 

At different times committees rei>resentlng the machinists endeavored to secure 
agreements from the ojliclals of the Oregau Short I.ine and the Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Co. similar to those granted to the employees of the other Harri- 
man lines, and until October, 1909, they were \msuccessful. At this time and 
in order to secure consideration it was necos,-iary for the macliinists to take a 
strike vote and deliver an ultimatum to the olllcials. After the matter hud been 
carried to the vice president and general luiyiager of those systems, and befori' 
agreements were secured, part of Ihe mon on the Ore.gon Short lane did leav<! 
their work. 

Whether It was the policy of these r^ads to increase expenses of the com¬ 
mittees, or for other reasons, altlioAgh the employet'S were all under the 
Jurisdiction of the same general manager and superintendent of motive power, 
committees were refused conferences unle.sa committee wa# divided. At one 
time in Salt Lake City It was necessary for machInSits’ committee to be divided 
in three sections, the Oregon Short Line having part of the Union Pacific and 
part of the Southern Pacific under their jurisdiciion. As these parts of the 
system were under the management of the Ore^n Short Ii«ie officials, it meant 
that the machinists at that time employed at Evanston, Wyo., for the Union 
Pacific, and from Ogden, Utah, to Reno, Nev., employed by the Southern 
Pacific, had no voice or say in the shop rules they were compellefl to work 
under. Officials at Salt Lake City would give them nothing only what had 
been signed by committees at Oin.-iha, Nebr., and at San Francisco, Cal. The 
officials of the railroads would not meet or treat with them at those points for 
the reason they were under the Oregon Short I.ine management. The samq 
conditions prevailed on the Oregon Railway & Navigation system, though 
there we were only compelled to have the two committees. 
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Such notions on the part of the railroad ofllclals practically forced the em¬ 
ployees to form Into federations In order that they would eventually be In a 
iwsltlon to deal with the highest officials of the Harrlman lines. 

Machinists of the Harrlman lines met In Sacramento, Cal., April 10, 1911. 
Committees were also there from the boiler makers’ and blacksmiths’ -organi¬ 
zations, while the carmen wore holding a meeting similar to the machinists. 
Arrangements were there completed to hold a meeting In Salt Lake City on 
June 6, to which all organizations were requested to send delegates for the 
purpose of forming a federation on the Harrlman lines. The Southern Pacllic 
officials seemed opposed to this meeting, for transportation was denied dele¬ 
gates of the different organizations, they consequently having to pay railroad 
fare, about 25 In number, contrary to all former practices. A committee 
waited on Oregon Short Line officials In an effort to secure return transporta¬ 
tion, after leaving a list of names, were requested to return the following day, 
when they were Informed that no transportation would be Issued unless re¬ 
quested by the road employing the men. * 

At this meeting about 100 delegates and grand lodge officers were In at¬ 
tendance. Laws were adopted and agreement drawn up to be submitted to 
the Harrlman lines. The secretary of the federation authorized to give rail¬ 
roads 30 days’ required notice in accordance with provisions in agi-eements 
then In force between the railroads and the organizations that had them. 

Proper officials of the craft organizations also to give the notice for their 
respective crafts and ask for .ioint meetings at the same time. To the best of 
my knowledge same was done, as the following correspondence will show on be¬ 
half of the machinists—the same letter being sent to the following superintend¬ 
ents of motive power: Mr. C. B. Fuller, U. I’. It. R., Omaha, Nebr.; Mr. .1. F. 
Dunn, Oregon Short I.iue, Salt Lake City; Mr. J. F. Graham, Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Co., Portland, Oreg., dated at Denver, Colo., between June 28 and 
June 30, 1911: 

“Deab Si»: In accordance with present shop rules and regulations govern¬ 
ing machinists and apprentices, 30 days’ vTltten notice arc required to he given 
the other party when a change is desired. 

“ I have been Instructed by the members of our organization working under 
your jurisdiction to notify you that a clmnge is desired, and that later a new 
Bche<Uile will be submitteil to you In our belialf. 

“ As the present shop rules of all crsifts are now near: ly Identical, wo believe 
that a conference between yourself and repre.sentatives of the different crafts 
should be held jointly. 

“ I am therefore requested to ask for a joint conference of all crafts on Ix-half 
of the machlni.sts, and believe that by such a conference time will be saved you 
us an official of the company. 

“ Awaiting your reply, I am, 

“ Yours, respectfully. 


“ Samvix II. Grace, 

j/ucli;«(«/»’ lleprcscntutiir, Dintrlct II, Boom 1/03, 

‘ " lU c Building, Omaha, Nehr.” 


To which the following replies were received: 


Okeoox Short Lise Railroad Co., 

Balt Lake City, July 15, 1011. 

Request from machinists for meeting. 

Sir. Saih’ki. H. Grace, 

Machinists’ Repiesentalke, District 11, ^03 Bee Building, Omaha, Nebr, 

Dear Sir : Acknowledging receipt of yours of the 11th I am not In position 
just at this time to say when I can meet committee of machinists relative to 
changing their agreement, and so forth, but think no doubt that before the end 
of the month I can advise you as fo the date when I can meet them. 

Yours, truly. 


J. F. Dunn. 
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Oreoon Shout Link Raiuioad Co., 

S'aJt Lake Vltu, July i-.l, 1011. 

In ro: Request Iot conferenee, maeliliiists. 

Mr. Samttfx H. Grace, 

Machiniut KcprcscntuHrc, DislrU t 11, 

Room .'t03. Bee Building, Omaha, Xebr. 

Dear Sir: Rcferrlns to yours of .Tune 29, and my rojily thereto of the 15th 
instant. If the machinists’ committee desire a conference wilh me, I will ar- 
rariKe to meet them here on Aufiust 3, but can not meet them in ii joint con- 
feri'iice of all crafts, but will continue to meet them as a separate organization, 
as we have been doing lierctofore. 

.1. !•'. In-NN. 


Union 1‘A(mo Raii,i;oai) Co., 

Omiiha, July 20, I'.lll. 

Mr. SATnT.T, H. Grace, 

JiOJ Bco Building, Omaha, Xchr. 

De.ir Sib: Your favor of .Tune .30 received, and in reply would advise tliat if 
a committee of machinists desire to meet me to discuss llie machinists’ working 
rules I will be very glad to arrange for a meeting with such coiinnittec as in 
(he past, but can not accede to the request to meet u ith otlier crafts at the 
same time. 

Yours, truly, 

.AnKiHliinl (Icnvral Manager. 


Gkeoon-Washi.ncton Railroad & X.vvm.rriON Co., 

,/iity ;l, ion. 

Jlr. .‘<AMri:i, It. Grace, 

.'lO.I Bee Building, Omaha, Xehr. 

I>EAB Sir : ’rids is to acknowledge receiiit of yours of the 2.Sth ultimo, and wish 
to advise you that until sucli time as we arc preseiiicd with a copy of demands 
it will not be i«)ssible for us to arrange a meeting. I’hls ina.smuch as we have 
liad no complaint nor request from our own employees that would indicate that 
they are dissatislied with yic present agreement. 

Y'ours, truly, 

* .1. I'. Graham, 

. l.s.s'i.sVniif (leneral Mnnagi r, 

For and in the .th.sciicc o/ the (Jencrul .Manager. 

Relieving tliat tlie railroad oflicials sliouhl lie furnished with a copy of the 
proiiosed agreement in order that they miglit familiarize (lieinselves with same 
liefore expiration of tlie^O days’ notice, tlie following letters were sent: 

Oaiaiia, Nliir., July 10, lOlt. 
Jir. .T. F. Graham, * 

Asut. (ten. Mgr. 0. If. R. R. d -V. Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed find copy of new scIurTuIc sulmdttcd for your considera¬ 
tion in liohalf of tlie inacliinists df tlie Grcgon-IVasldngton Railroad & Naviga¬ 
tion Co « 

Tills same schedule will lie sulinuttcd,(i) all of tlie allied lines of tlie .so-iailled 
Ilarrlnian systems In behalf of tlie macliinists employed liy them and practically 
the same schedule, outside of rule 4 (derniition of work), iiy all other Shop 
crafts. • 

In view of the above, we therefore trust that you can .see your way clear to 
grant us all at this time a joint conference, and that Iiy so doing it will give 
better satisfaction to all concerned and also be tv saving of time and expense to 
all parties. * 

Realizing that our 30 days’ notice does not expire until August 1, I also 
realize tliat you, n.s tlie company’s representative, should be furnlshetUwlth the 
projioseil schedule prior to going Into conference with any committee. In order 
that you may familiarize yourself with all request.s made, and It l.s with this 
idea in mind Unit I am at present lnclo.sliig copy. 

Awaiting your reply, I remtiin. 

Yours, re.spectfully. 


38819°—S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 10--52 


S. 11. Grace. 
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Omaha, Nebb., July 19, 1911. 

Wr. 0. B. PuiucE, 

Aiat. Ocn. ilgr. V. P. It. R., Omaha, Nebr. 

Deab Sib : Inclosed find copy of the new schedule submitted for consideration 
in behalf of the machinists of the Union Pacillc Co. This same schedule will 
be submitted to all of the allied lines of the so-called Harrlman systems in 
behalf of the machinists employed by them, and practically the same schedule, 
outside of rule 4 (definition of work), by all other shop crafts. 

In view of the above, we therefore trust that you can see your way clear to 
grant us all at this time a Joint conference, and that by so doing It will give 
better satisfaction to all concerned and also be a saving of time and expense to 
all parties. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain. 

Yours, resiiectfully, 

S. H. Obace. 

“ Omaha, Nebb., July 20, 1911. 

“ Mr. J. F. Dunn, 

“ Superintendent M. P. J M., 0. 8. L., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“ Deab Sib : Tour letter, of tlie 15th instant to liand, in regard to meetin;,' 
the committee. Realizing that the 30-day notice does not expire until August 1, 
I also realize that you, as the company’s representative, .should ho furnishwl 
with the proposcil schedule prior to going Into any conference with any com¬ 
mittee in order tliat you may have an opportunity to look over wliat requests 
are made, and it Is with this ide.a in mind that I am at prc.sent inclosing you 
a copy of the new scliedule In betialf of tlie machinists of the Oregon Short Line. 

“This same schedule will be submitted to all of the alllod lines of the so- 
called Harrlman systems in behalf of the macliinists omploytHl by them, an<l 
practically the same scheilule outside of rule 4, delinition of work, will bo 
submitted by all other .shop crafls. 

“ In view of the above we, therefore, trust that you can .see your way clear 
to grunt us ail at this time a Joint conference, and tliat by so doing it will 
give better satisfaction to all concerned, with a saving of time and expense 
to all parties. 

“Awaiting your reply, I remain, , 

“Yours, respectfully, , S. II. Gkace.” 

I also desire at this time to .suluuit a pamphlet, dated Omalia, Nebr., .\tigust 
2S, 1911, signed by Mr. C. B. Fuller, assistant general manager of the Thilon 
Pacific Railroad Co.; a pamidilet, of the same date, from the Omalia IJusiness 
Men’s Association, In wliich the proposed agreements are dl.scus.sed pro and 
con; and ahso a copy of the agreement ns proposetl by Jlie macliinists’ organi¬ 
zation, w'hich I desire to submit to be incorporated In tlie record. 

(The pamphlets here presented anil described by the witne.ss were both in 
luinted form. The agreement referred to appears among the exhibits us 
Grace E.xhiblt.) 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Now,,I s that the preliminary matter tliat you de¬ 
sire to submit? 

Mr. Geace. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Now, diif you make a special investigation of the 
conditions on the Union Pacific or the Oiegon Short Line? 

Mr« Gbace. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chalrmah Lennon. Well, tell us the conditions that you found. I 
suppose tills investigation das mude after this strike took place. 

Mr. Gbace. The Investigation was made quite a time after the strike took 
place. It was along in the year 1914 that this Investigation was made. It 
was practically in regard to the character of tlie men that were Imported, and 
w-as such as the effect on business, tlie effect on our men, and so forth. I 
might state, as a general rule, that the character of the men Imported by 
the Union' Pacific, I presume, were about of the same class as those Imported 
on the other lines, as It seemed no doubt some arrangements had been made 
whereby the men were gatliered up from the East and probably located here 
in the city of Chicago, and then distributed over the lines; for our pickets 
ip picketing talked to some of the strike breakers, and were Informed that 
wlien they were hired in the East they really did not know where they were 
to be sent, whether they were to be seut to the Illinois Central or to the 
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Harrtman lines. Seme claimed they were hired for one place, and would b<‘ 
sent to another. This Is best described by saying that this class of Imported 
men—there Is no question but that they were of a low character, the majority 
of them, the first that they shipped in. They seemed to have cared more 
for the ride they had secured from the company, in place of being able to do 
the work. While we have not had the trouble on the Union Pacific that they 
did on the Illinois Central, I can discuss that, being more familiar with it 
than with the balance of the Harrlraan lines. We have not had the trouble 
on the Union Pacific that tlicy have had on the Illinois Central. The strike 
over there seemed to be comluctcd along fairly peaceable lines, and no d()ul)t 
a good deal of It was through the fear, po.ssibly of some of tlie so-calletl note<l 
guards that were in charge—Union I’acific guards—at some of the points 
along the line. It is a well-known fact that the State of Wyoming, In par¬ 
ticular, Is noted for the “ bud men ” that tliey have all over the country. I 
have In mind several at different plnce.s—so-called noted gunmen and bad imai 
of the W’est. One man in particular by the name of C. E. Horton, who wa.s 
In char.ge of the eompany guard at Laramie, Wyo. He killtHl auotlier one of 
the guards at that point. No iiroseeutiou was ever made, and be was trans¬ 
ferred over here on the Illlnoi.s Central. There was anotlier man by the name 
of Charley Irwin, of Cheyenne, Wyo., who was employeil in some kind of 
position, indu.strlal agent or something of that kind, wlio was also ImhIiu- 
mental In gatliering guards and strike breakers for the Union Pacific. 

No doubt you are aware of the fact that General Manager Parle is from the 
Union Pacific and Mr. Kelliher, chief special agent for the Illinois Centrai, is 
also from tlie Union I’acific. It may I)e on account of trouble tliey had over 
here. Tliey may have thought some of tliese men were necessary. Now tliis 
man Irwin sent a man by the name of Hugh Clark, he was us<-d ns one of tlie 
guards at Burnside, and another man I have named also by tlie name of Bill 
Lcwi.s—they called him “Negro Bill Lewiii’’ in the West. He was in i-liarge 
of tlie guards at Ifvanston, Wyo. He became mixed up in an altercation 
or traens with a brakemnu. Some brulceninn was going down tlie yard to 
bis caboose or something, and Lewis set on him and heat him ui) very severely, 
and for quite a time they didn’t tliink he was going to live. Tlie truiiiiiien's 
organisation got busy and bad a warrant sworn out for Mr. I.owls, luit the 
city oiliclnls at Evanston. Wyo., made no effort to .serve this warrant. I.ewis, 
however, was triinsferrfd from Evanston to (Jreen Uiver, Wyo., tlie division 
east, and tie laler on got into some trouble there, I don’t ri’i'all just wliiit it 
was at this time; hut lie was also transferred over to tlie Illinois Central, and 
was eventually killed, I tliiiik, at Ceiilralla, Ill., eitlier by aiiolher Illinois Cen¬ 
tral guard or by a United States marshal. And tliat seemed to bo the ebaraeter 
of the guards througli that .seetion of tlie country. Tliey seeiin-d to be more 
olinoxlous—made tliemselves so. And it was proliably on aecount of the repu¬ 
tation tliey had—one slorekeeix-r in Itawlings, Wyo., by tlie name of F. .T. 
Keefe at one time went on a rampage and killed a couple of citizens, aiul 
.served four years In the periiteuliary. which was located at that iioint, and 
was paroled or pardtaied out of tlio pollltentia^^’. At the inception of tlie 
trouble be was one of tlie guards in tlie city of Itawlings, and witliin the Inst 
six inontbs lie went on anolber tear, as Hie saying Is out there, and shot up 
till) place. Tliat .seemed to hi* the elinraeter tlirougbout that section. 

On the eastern end we did not Imve go iiiucli troiilile, witli the excejitioii that 
at Omalia the ebaraeter of tlie niiiii Hint was first employed in clmrgo of 
guards, I believe tlie company smaV realized what he was. lie was an ex- 
pollcenmn. His mime was Mike Crones, and he was In charge of tlie C(»mpan.v 
guards; and I believe lie was finally dlseliargod for drinklffg. Anyhow, he was 
pincetl In the sanltarinm ncross the river, and the statement came out in the 
ucwspn]XTS that he wins transferred to Cheyenne, Wyo. After he was dl.s- 
chargetl, his brother, Fred, was placed In chjrge of the guards. He also was 
discharged by the company and was arrested by tlie city police and fine<i in 
police court, I believe, $25 and costs, for ncoeptiiig money from the women of 
the streets; and I believe lie wns promptly discharged by the company. 

Those were the only two that we had to contend with on the eastern end, 
to any extent. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. The documents you submitted, did they show 
whether or not your System Federation met out there and attempted to se¬ 
cure conference to bring almnt an adjustment of the matter before the strike 
took place? 
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Mr. GbjICE. The oorrespontlence I submitted simply shows the correspondence 
that was taking place between officials or the superintendent of motive power 
and assistant general manager, as tlielr title tlien was, In tlie majority of 
cases, and myself as representative of the machinists’ organization; and In that 
correspondence we, as the machinists, asked for a Joint meeting with the offi¬ 
cials, and later on submltteil a copy of the propo^ agreement, and In that 
correspondence stated that the agreement submitted would be practically the 
same as that that would be submitted by all crafts with the exception of rule 
4, which was tlie dcliuition of work; and tlielr replies thereto, which were that— 
from .some of them—that they would meet these craft Organizations, but re¬ 
fused to meet us jointly. And the matter was then turned over to our grand 
lodge officers, and I presume they are qualified to testify- 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Do you know about the number of men that were 
Involved in this strike on tlie Harriman lines? Have you that Information? 

Mr, No. To the best of my knowledge, taking the Illinois Central, 

as we figure between ten and eleven thousand men on the Illinois Central, I 
should presume that there was in the neighborhood of 20,000 to 22,000 men 
on the Harriman lines. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. 'What cflect has the strike apparently had on the 
part of the country with whicli you are familiar on the business of the com¬ 
munities? Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. CnACE. Well, that is a hard question to answer, for the simple reason 
that In a number of smaller points—division points, ns tiny are termed—there 
is practically no comiietltion witli the Union I’acilic, and practically the only 
industry located at those small towns is the railroad. So, as a consequence, 
when the men left their work, the orgaulzutlons paying them what benefits 
they did, certainly had an effect on the business of those smaller towms. And at 
tile inception of the strike there were many complaints made in the towns 
in western Nebraska and there were new'spaper reports of shortage of coal, 
and so forth. It seemed to bo the general proposition that the men did not 
have tlie money, and the majority of these smaller towns are, you might say, 
pi'actically deiiendent on the pay roll of the corporation. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Commissioner O'CouncIl dc.sirc.s to a.sk you some 
questions. 

Commissioner O'CoNNF.r.i.. Jlr. Grace, as the ro.snit of l!ie Ironble on tlie 
road you presented a request to the officials of ilie ^iarriinau lines to meet 
your organizations as a federation? , 

Mr. (IBACH Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. There was no agreement presenled a.sklug for 
changes of wages, was there, at that time? 

Mr. Gb.vce. Not when the notice was served. Later on, jirior to the expira- 
tliai of the 30 day s' notice, a propo.sed agri'cment was snlani'.ted to the Harri¬ 
man lines. • 

Commissioner O'Connell. The original request was simply presented asking 
them to meet you as the joint committee. 

.Mr. Cb.ice. .No; it was serriug 30 days' liOlicc on tiie company—on the Harri¬ 
man lines, I am speaking of. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Serving.a 30 days' iiollcc. 

Mr. Or.ice. For a change in tlie agreoiiK'nt. • 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. I’ut you asked that the company meet you as a 
committee of the federation. ‘ 

Mr. Okace. As a joint committee. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Joint committee? 

Mr. Ceace. Kndeilvoring to explain to tliem the time that had bct'ii wasted 
in going over the different agreements, and explaining why such and such rules 
should be uniform. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Y’ou presented the officials with a copy of the pro¬ 
posed agreement, the*., at that tfme, did you, when the notice was given? 

Mr. Gevce. No, sir. Notice was given, as I recollect it, on the 1st day of 
July. It had always been customary on behalf of myself, as representing the 
machlnlst8’‘orgunlzation prior to the expiration of the 30 days as required In 
the contracts that were In force, to submit a copy of the proposed agreement 
to the officials of the company for the purpose that they would become familiar 
with what our organization was asking for and that no time be wasted when 
the day was set for conference. As a general rule, we always heard from the 
officials about the time the proposed agreement was submitted, setting a date. 
As I recollect it now, this proposed agreement was sent by registered mall to 
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the offlcliils of the Union Pacific, Oregon Short Line, and the Oregon Hallway 
& Navigation Co. on July 10, 1011. 

Commissioner CConneli-. Old the.y acknowledge receipt of that? 

Mr. Gb.vce. Not of the agreement. The rerily came shortly afterwards under 
date of about July 22, probably, or 24th or 25th, advising us that they would 
not meet us as a Joint committee. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. July 2." they notilka! you they would not meet you 
as a joint committee? 

Mr. Grace. Yes? somewhere along there. 

Commissioner 0’Con,,i:ll. Was there any suggestion or counter jiroposition to 
meet you In any other way? 

Mr. Gk.ace. The letter from Mr. Fuller ns I recollect, stated that they wou'd 
meet the machinists’ committee, but not meet ns ti joint committee. 

Commissioner O’CoNNi.i.r,. These two circulars you have handed in for the 
record, one Is dated Omaha, August 2S, 1011, and headed “ The following from 
the Omaha Press, Including report of meeting of the Omaha Kuslness Men’s 
A.ssoclatlon, hebl on Satunlay, Augvist 2d, Is published for the Information of 
all conccrnevl.” This circular is-published more than a month prior to the 
time the strike occurred? 

Sir. Grace. Yes, sir. 

ComniESsioner O’Connell. And the other circular is dated .\ogust 2S. two 
vlays later than the date of th:it meeting, and is addressed to all shop em¬ 
ployees of the Union Pacific Itailrond Co., and is signed by C. E. Fuller, assistant 
general manager of the Union Pacific Itailroad Co. One of those was Issued 
by the business men of Omaha, and the other by the otlicials of the company. 
I notice In looking over them both they contain practically the same matter. 
’There are 13 paragraphs in the first circular by the business men’s .-issociatlon, 
outlying the demands made by the men. In the other circular the same mate¬ 
rial and same number of demands occur, except there are 13 in this and 12 
in the business men’s association pamphlet, covering exactly the same language. 
Have you any idea how these two circulars seem to bo so similar, coming from 
.such different sources? 

Mr. Grace. Well, I have, ouly in a gener.d way. No dould tliat eireular— 
that was sent broadcast, and it was practically along the lines of pnlilicity, as 
stated in Mr. Markham’s statement, that also apjieared in the public press in 
all the large papers jus* at that time. And at that time the grand lodge 
ofilcers, the presidents of the organizat,lons, and their reiiresentativcs wore on 
their way to San Francisco to meet Julius Kruttschnitt, who was then director 
of miiint'enance and operation. They met him alfout the l.st of September, or 
soini'whero along there, and those were sent out or were in the mails while 
the representatives of the organization were on the way to Frisco to meet Mr. 
Kruttschnitt, as I recollect. I know I was in Frisco when they were sent out. 

t'ommis.sioner OHonnell. This statement api>ears In the circular Issued by 
Gen. Manager Fuller, in the first paragraph: “It is demanded that the Union 
Pacific Kallvvay Co. shall no longer treat directly wilh its own employees'’; 
did you make any such demand as that ou the conniany, that they should not 
treat wilh their own employees? 

Mr. Grace. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Than, that ds a misleading statement? 

Mr. Grace. I should judge so. I do not want to take up too much time In 
discussing the proimsltlons suhniitlval tflere. It has been the practice in the 
past in conferences with the ofllcials'of the dilTereut railroad companies that 
in order to get to discuss any matter that is propose<l it must be incoriiorated 
In the proposed agreement, and, ns a general rule, the agrSement that Is pro¬ 
posed or sent In to the offleials of the railroad coitlpany is not recognizable at 
the conclusion of the conference with those ollicials, but In order to get to 
discuss all matters they must all be Incorporatevl. That has been the way in 
the past and probably is yet. * • 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do not <iuite get the point that I am trying 
to make. This statement Is Issued to the shop employees of the Unimt Pacific 
and Is signed by the assistant general manager, Mr. Fuller, and 1ft the very 
first line It says, speaking of the demand that the men made upon the comi)any 
by presenting their agreement, “It Is demanded that the Union Pacific Itailroad 
Co. shall no longer treat directly with Its own employees.” Now, did the pro¬ 
posed agreement you presented, or any other demands you made upon the 
company, contain anything that would prevent the company from dealing with 
Its own employees? 
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Mr. Grace. No, sir. 

(’oiumigsloner O’CoNifEi.r.. Tliou, this first statement in this circular issued 
is not in iiccordance with tUe facts? 

Mr. Grace. No, sir: I notice in glancing over those pamphlets tliat everything 
is headed as “ demands.” There were no demands. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The point I am trying to make is whether you 
made a request, or whether yonr agreement. If signed as you had presented It, 
would have prevented the Union Pacific Railroad Co. from dealing with its own 
employees? 

Mr. Grace. No, sir. k 

Commissioner O’Connell. And in negotiating the agreement it would have 
Ireen negotiated with its own employees? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they would have been dealing with com¬ 
mittees from their own shops? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sloner <)’(’onnell. And if the agreement had been signed as presented, 
that would not have prevented them from dealing with their own employees? 

Mr. Grace. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Oonnell. It seems to me tliat tliere was an effort made lo 
confuse or mislead some one as to your purposes and intentions. 

Mr. Grace. Tliesi; pumplilets were sent to all business men and ahso to the 
employees in the operating deitartment. 

Conmiissionor O'Conneh.. And I notice that appears in the circular Issued 
by the Buslue.ss .Men’s A.s.^(iel.ilion of Omaha, that you made a demand uimn 
them wliich would prevent tlie company from treating witli its own employees; 
ns a representative of the organization upon that system, you were an em- 
plo.vee of the Harrimau Hues? 

Mr. Grace. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And had not quit or betm discharged when you 
accepted a position reitresenting tlie men? 

Mr. Grace. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0 ’<’onnei.l. You were simply off on ftiriougli? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir; simply off on furlough with trauspoixanon; I was 
granted annual transportation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ry tlie company? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir. * 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. And you were in a )iosltlou to return to tlie service 
of the company tit any time you wanted to'? 

Mr. Grace. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connexi.. .Viid you would not have lost jour rights in any 
way by being out of tlio service'? 

Mr. Grace. 1 iiresuuie not. 

Commissioner O’Connei l. So you were considered an i5mpIoyee of (lie Itarrl- 
man lines when you were ncgotiiiting for tlie men? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner ()’(’onnei.i..* And that appliisl to all of the other reiiresentatives 
of the other organizal ions'? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir. • 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,, It applied"to the Vransiiortation men in the same 
way? , 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir; all general ohairpjeii practically. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. Have you any Idea us to wiint Interpretation tlie 
Interstate CoramerfC Commission has put upon representatives of tliese or¬ 
ganizations wlio are einploj^^d by tlielr men to represent them? 

Mr. Grace. The general interpretation—it seems, after the amendment, I 
lielleve in 1!)07 tlie untlpass Itiw wa.s amended, the Hepburn Act—there seemed 
to be quite a difference of oplnipn and as I had been general chairman of the 
machinists, on the Union raclllo, tlicre wa.s a question about granting tlie 
transportation, notwithstanding that in our contract with the company—our 
understamjing—it stated I was an employee of the company, and yet. In en¬ 
deavoring to straighten that idea out, I was compelled to return to work, 
nnd I appeared on tliree pay rolls I think, or something like that. In the year 
1007 or 1008. And I worked a short period in each month and was then 
granted further leave of absence end resumed my old position; but the genera! 
interpretation placed on the granting of such transportation by tho Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been that they have been considered employees of 
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the company and are entitled to transiwrtation for themselves and for their 
families. 

C/ommlssioner O’Oonnkll. Does that agreement contemplate the unionizing 
of the shops? 

Mr. Gbace. I do not recall just now the dtfCerent articles in the agreement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke of attending a conference in New York 
several years prior to tlie present strike in the matter of adjustment of a 
former strike occurring on tlie Union PaclOc road? 

Mr. Gbace. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnei.l. At wlilch conference, wlilch was held in tlie oiBee 
of Mr. Harrlman—B. H. Harriman—then president of the road, and of meet¬ 
ing him later at two or tliree points on tlie Union PaclRc road, his general 
suggestion that the men get together so that tliey might deal in the larger 
unit as they had formerly done. Do you recall at that conference in Now 
Y'ork Mr. Harrimau’s suggesting it would be better If tlie men should select 
some repre.sentatlve to repre.sent tliem all so tliat an adjustment could be imnle 
for a long period of time for tlie affairs, so there would not bo any possibility 
of strikes for at leiust a year tliat might be handled by several men repre¬ 
senting all the employees in the shops? 

Mr. Gbace. He made a suggestion along those lines when he made the state¬ 
ment, as I recall now, that tliat was the first labor trouble that he had been 
mixed up in or interested in, and so fur ns he was concerned It would be the 
last. At that time, if you recall, he entered into a discussion of the uierlLs 
of compound engines, and so forth, and went on about merits of such engiiie.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. Mr. Grace, at the time this circular referred to by 
Commissioner O’Connell, Issued by Mr. Puller, you say the matter was out of 
your humK I understood you it was entirely in the hands of the grand ollicer.s 
and they wore on their way to Frisco to meet Mr. Kruttschnitt at that time? 

Mr. Gbace. 'The general officers were o’n their way to Sun Francisco and 
I had b(>en instructed to be there with them. 

Gonnnissioncr Aisuton. And this entire matter had been tin ned over to 
I hem? 

Mr. Gbace. Yes. 

(.iommlssioner Aisuto.n. For adjustment? 

Mr. Grace. It was In^the iiands of the grand loilge ollicer.s. 

Commissioner Aisuton. So that Mr. Fuller’s circular was corve<,t In the 
statement made In that paragraph that the matter was being handled by other 
than employees of the sy.stem? 

Mr. Grace. No. I would like to take exception to tliat statement. It was 
being handled, temporarily, by the International officers of the oiganlzation- - 
but it was for the purpo.se of bringing tlie two parties together. It was not 
for discussion of the contents of the proiwsed agreement or anything of tliat 
kind. 

Commissioner Aishton. Oh. I niisunder.stood your former testimony on lh:it 
lo tliat effect. You had turned that matter ovei» to the grand officers? 

Mr. Gii.ice. In turning tlie mutter over to the grand lodge officers, tliat was 
(lone for the purpose of bringing about a conference. 

I miglit explain a little furtiior, that as the Harrlman lines were coastltuted 
at tliat time it seemed—tiie statement has been made tliey were sometliiiig like 
seraiiibled eggs—tliey wore divided !lnd subdivided into .so many different 
sections. It was for tlie puriiose df bringing in some of tlie Idgtier officials 
witli authority wlio could deal for ail of tliem. Tliat was tlie purpose of 
turning tlie matter over to tlie grand lodge oilicms. It #as not really out of 
ttie hands of the employees after tlie conference "^iis secured. 

Acting Cliairmaii Lennon. You mentioned tliat at Omalni Mr. Harrlman 
stopp^ and you had a consultation wdth him In the car. I wlsli you wouhl 
state so that we may get it in the record wlio was with you representing tlie 
men and who was there with Mr. Harrlman representing tlie company, as nearly 
as you cun recall; you may not remember everyone, but you certnl|ily can re¬ 
member part of them. ” 

Mr. Grace. Well, present wltli Mr. Harrlman was Mr. W. It. McKeen, jr., 
Buperlntendent of motive power. With tlie committee of machinists was George 
W. Smith, who is living In Council Bluffs, Iowa, at the present time; a mn- 
clilnlst by the name of A. S. Mildred, who is dead, I am sorry to say; and 
myself. 
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Thoro was a tommlttce of throe in the Omaha conference. There was n 
committee of three in the conference at Clieyenne. I will give you the names of 
those it you want them. I have them. 

Acting Ohairman Lennon. If you can name them, name them also. 

Mr. Geace. At Cheyenne, Mr. William Njiand was representing the company 
along with Mr. Harriman. 

Commissioner Aishton. What is his position? 

Mr. Gkacj^ JIaster meclianlc; G. II. Tomlinson, George Harris, W. 11. .Tunk 
was, I think—I don’t remember tlie machinists’ committis'. I wouldn’t ho posi¬ 
tive about Junk. 

Acting Chairman Le.v.non. That is all, Mr. Grace, unless you desire to submit 
tiny further statement. 

Mr. Gbace. No; there is nothing; matters then heing left in hands of 
grand lodge otllcials for future actioti. 

Acting Chairtuan Lennox. You will he oxctised, then. 

TESTIMONY OF MK. JOHN G. TAYLOE. 

-tcling Chairman Lennon. Give the stenographer your natne, for fear we did 
not call it right. 

Mr. Tavlok. John G. Taylor; resldetice, Cakland, Cal. Kntered the service 
of the Wabash as machinist apprentice in 1888 hi Springtield, 111. I have 
workeil nlraigst continuously since that time on western railroads, timong them 
the varlou.s llarrimtin lines. 1 was elected business agent of the macidnlsts 
upon the Sottthern Fadlic, I’acitie & Atlantic system, the Houston & Texas 
Centrai systems in May, 1909. 

-Acting Ciiairman Lennon. l)id you nmko any special investi.gatiou of the 
conditions on these litics? 

.Mr. Tayeor. I did. 

.Vctiiig (thalrman Lennon. Just fell ns as hrielly as you cau and cover tlie 
.sitbject—what you fotmd to he tlie eonditions. 

Mr. Tayi-ou. I should like- 

.Acting Chairman Lennon (iiitcrnipling). Tall; as load as you can. Ixm’t 
lie afraiil to use your lungs. 

Mr. T.vyloi!. I haven’t got iiiucli. I caiiglit a cold since I lainled in tlie 
Windy Cit.v. 

I would like to make a very, very hi;jef slatomeiil as to the causes that 
list up to the formation of the System Foderation on those lines in my 
teiTiinr.v. 

-Acting Chairman Lennon. .All rigid. 

Mr. Tayj.or. Tlie story told liy Mr. Grnce is goiicially iicccpled in all tliat 
lorrltory wlilch covers roughly ahotit lO.tKlO miles and about 10,500 sliop men. 
Il is accepted, and so Is the statement Mr. Harriman miglc that he Imix'd at 
some time tlie representatives of ail the men would deal wilh all lines. It 
was generally accepted as true. 

Another statement made to the maclnnlsls, hlacksniUlis, and boiler makers’ 
representatives at dilTerent limes by Mr, H. .1. Small, at that time general 
siii>erliitendeiit of motive power on flie Snnlliern I’lii'ilie, holli of its systems, 
now retired, that he hoiicd at some tini, or other tiie men would all come at 
once nnd they would not siiend tlie wliole year taking up his time and others 
also. 

'I'lie sclieiUiIe generally, tlie district tlaCt I r<‘pre.sented and of which Mr. 
Grnce and myself were tlie business agents, was comliineil in one, the first 
to cnmliine along thiit line. If I rememlim- correctly, district 11, machinists, 
lliat is the Harriman liinvs, lii'ld its first real session in 1007, or along about 
iliat time. 

Schednles were drawn tip separately. And in 1007 the machinists of the 
I’acltlc system—I want to make ii slight digression, the Southern Pacific nnd 
the Pacific systems comprise those lines from Portland, Oreg., to Ix)s Angeles 
and from ,,San Francisco to Ogden; the Atlantic system, ns it is generally 
known, comfiHses the G. H. & S. A. nnd some subordinate lines; the T. &. N. O., 
the M. L. & T., and the L. & W. railway. 

The Houston & Texas Central comiirl.ses tlie Houston & Texas Central proper, 
the Houston, Kast & West Texas Hallways, and nil of these railways have 
within them more corporations, about 2.5 or 80. 

On neither of the systems under my jurisdiction, I mean on all the system.s 
the machinists having schedules, all of them combineil In one district, the holler 
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makers also, ami later 1 believe tlie blacksmiths and the siicel metal men had 
none on any of the systems that I knew of unless It was the Houston & Texas 
Central. 

The carmen had no schedule upon the Southern I’acUic jn-oper or the Paclllc 
system. They had a very fair schedule on the Houston & Texas Central. 

The main causes—that Is, the mental attitude of the men, and I believe I 
am ns familiar with that ns any man can possibly be, havlns been up and 
down those lines for the past six years and per-sonnlly acquainted with all 
of the men at some time or other—the schedule of the machinists generally upon 
the I’aclllc system was considered fair except so fur as the seniority clause 
was concernetl—that is, its rate of pay was good—the schedule upon wlihdi the 
Atlantic system, the H. & T. C. was considered good so far ns shop condi¬ 
tions—I believe a little above the average—but the rate of pay was 3 to 4 
cents helow the rate of pay in that terrltoi'y. 

In 1909 we began a conference with the ofllcials; that is, the motive i)ower 
olllchils on the Atlantic system, and the 11. & T. C. That extended along from 
the fall of 1909 until along in Arudl, 1910, if I remember correctly, and the 
machinists got a 3-ccnt raise, and I believe the boiler makers at that time also 
had a change. 

That left three points, Houston, San Antonio, and Algiers, tdl intermediate 
points lietween Knnis, Tex., IJ cents behind the rate of p.ay, f(u' my craft to 
that of competing territor.v. In other words, the man who stit in the siime local 
in Houston and ,San Antonio tind Algiers from their railways like the I. & G. N. 
and the T. P. were getting 42 cents an hour, and my men were getting 37 or 37}, 
something like that. 

Iti 1910 we gained 3 cents, leaving us a cent tind a half Ix'hind at that time. 

The machinists on the Pacific system were held what to our law was an 
illegal convention. We never called it as such, heettuse there was going to be 
sonit' more consideration upon the seniority_clause in the—and absolute viola¬ 
tion of the seniority clause and the bospittil question and the sjiotter system. 

The seniority claust'—I am not going to burden the commission with any 
great story of it, hut simply tell one story or perhaps two that illustrates on the 
Pacilic system. 

I want to say for the Atlantic system that we never had any trouble tilong 
that lino outside of the Houston & Texas Central. 

1 hoiie I ^vill be iitirdoped for using a personal reference, because I can tell 
my own story best. I went to work Jn the Oakland shop, and I have bi'en 
working with the Southern Pacilic on more than one occasLoti, in the fall of 
1(K17, and I want to show conditions. 

I did not go Into Oakland to go to work there. The master mechanic and the 
general foreman and the gang boss undt'r whom I worked were men wlioui 1 
had worked many times, and in the language of the street were partners 
of mine. They asked ,nie to go to work. That was the time the Pacilic system 
got the 3-cent raise over and above all the other Ilarrimjui—1 mean the ma¬ 
chinists on the Pacific system, which afterward caused it good hit of trouble. 
I think I had been in the .service at that time abost six or seven weeks when 
there came a lay off ami two men who ha<l hmui in the stu-vh'e of the company 
for a long time, name<l Dwelley and Kreilerlcks, men who were counteii ex¬ 
traordinarily first-class mechanics, weredaid oil. It was common report among 
the men they had had got in bad with a particular s|«)tt<T. At any rate I was 
kept. I was not laid olT. Afler a gooit hit of trouble of our shop committee 
Hwelly and Freilerlcks and some otluVs were reinstated. 

Again, in 1998, in the Sana' shop, as was general ail over llu' .system,•there 
was a heav,v reduction made, I think only in our shop, about tO of our craft wore 
kept in the roumlhouse. * 

I went to work for the-Pu Pont Powder Co. at Paul a ; had a good situation. 
The gang boss came to me one night when I came Into Oakland from I'aola— 
Paola Is a short distance out of Oakland—iftid said fo* me to go to work. 
I refusetl, because I knew tiiat men who had antedatiHl me in seniority— 
some of them 30 years—were still out. But I think it was two or thy'o weeks 
before I really did go In, because it occurreil to me that some*were men 
that never could go back to their jobs. A man that took ray place—I went 
to work In the West Oakland shops. In the lodge room afterwuials; that Is, 
In my own union, the talk came up that the most outrageous thing that had 
ever happeneil, because we were hire<l with this understanding thtit the senior¬ 
ity right, so far as transportation and pensions were concerned, they still 
had. But no other seniority rights did they have. In simple language I 
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niii giving it now, not ul)»u!uCciy, but as near aa I cun recall, tliat I was a 
boomer, counted us u boomer In the shop, hud only been there perhaps seven 
or eight nioutlis nil told, and was antedated in seniority by about 100 or 109 
men who had been tliere 30 or 40 years. That was all over the Pacific system. 

In lt)09 I was elected business agent to till tlie unexpired term. We had 
.some six or seven business agents and none of us were ever recognized ns 
chairtnan. I think I was recognized longer than anybody else, 70 days, and 
we iiad some general corresiKindence over tliut. 

On the spotter .system it i.s so bad in Oaiifornlu tliut at the last legislature, 
thnt is the one pi-eceding the present one, the transi«,rtatlon organizations, 
backeil up by all the other lalior unions of California, brought in an anti- 
spilter bill. It failed of pu.ssiug. Tiie present legislature has an antispotter 
bill that when I left there had been so amendeil that it was practically worth- 
le.ss. Its history right now I do not know'. I have not Itecii able to ascertain, 
lint the effect of that uiion the minds of the employees was bad. 

For Instance, I liave Iiad my union built up only to liave it torn dow'ii. I 
Mill tell that further story where the spotter seniority imsiness did come up 
and that will end it. 

In this ('onv<'n(ion Mhich the machinists lield, and which I spoke of ns be¬ 
ing practically illegal according to our district law at Ilo.sevnle, the young 
man by tlie name of Beck—iticsevale is what la calk'd a boomer town, one 
that comes and goes all the lime. I had rebuilt that lodge; I don't know 
how many limes it was torn to pieco.s. I do not know wliat caused it, but 
something did. During the heart of the fruit rush when—and this is it 
monntain roundhouse, Jtoseiule is—when they needed everything that M'oiild 
turn a wheel, right after this convention, M-e had no conference, ns a matter 
of fact refused a conference, us <lid the lioiler makers and tinners. Ami on 
further evidence, I think 1 can not give it ahsolutely, hnt in a general way. 
notice wa.s pisted at 3 o’clock tliat they would go on 43 lionrs a Mwk. I 
hcliei'o In 15 or 20 ndmdes thereafter Hint tliey would go on 41) liotirs a wix'k. 
Tlmn 28 men M'ere laid off. Tliat was the seniority effect. Tlie rest of tliein 
Mere hired Monday morning. Mr. Beck was never. 

When tlie tinncr.s asked for a conference in 1909 1 lliink they were refused; 
had a strike, and lo.st. 

In J910 tlie niachinists on tlie Ihiollie system iislviid for a eonfereiici', and tliey 
got none. . 

Tlie lioiler makers asked for tlie same tiling. 

-Viid the deiiiaud for a system federation heennie general. 'I'hc carmen never 
did have the .schedule on the I’acilic sysleni. I lielieve■ that Mr. Markham 
stated that they did not Is'llevn tliat tiiey Minild ever strike. I Miiiit to say 
to you in my talk M'itli onr men our men never believed we would have to 
strike tve never believed that lo the hist hour. Me never believed It. 

Three or four months chi|)sed during the sirike hefpre the men lielleved 
that tliey were up against ti liard light, beean.se of the statement of Mr. Sniall 
to the holier makers, to the hhieksniiths, to the maeliinists. and I Miint to say 
to .von It is ordinary human tiatnre. Mr. Small alMiiys hiid the Ix'st reputa¬ 
tion among the men ns a general sniK'rintondent of motive pou'er than all 
the oilier railroads I ever M-orkei^, on,- and the faith of the men was then 
niid is now absolutely in him. They c.kso hint fnith In the statement of Mr. 
Harrlnian. 

.Vfler this strike took place the effit't of the spoiler .system M'lis very ap¬ 
parent to some of onr organizalions. • 

-Vt pile of our particular points. I Mould like to mention Sacramento, the 
boiler maker.s are tiald to he 11)0 iier cent strong. 'I’heir organization was 
I'rnshed like a shell M-Ithlii* tliree months after It began. The foremnii out 
tlK're Mas a notorious money lender and a very wealthy man, said to be. I 
<lo not know him. In the langmigo of the streets, us we say, be bad bis fingers 
In most all the boner,imikers in tlnit union; that Is. he had loaned them money 
to huild houses and things like that. 

I huve tniide a general Investigation of the effects, and I do not want to 
take tip tti» time of the comiiiisshm very much, but I believe I could give It. 

.\eting Chairman 1/En.no.\. Will you tell ii.s, before you leave that question, 
M-lio were the spotters, the machinists, or blacksmiths, or the men employed 
in some other capacity; do you know anything about It? 

Mr. Taypob. It Is n geiieriil question that cun not be absolutely proven, only 
here and there, and then only by inference. I have had a great deal of ex¬ 
perience in organizing the men of my own craft, and I might say this, as an 
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oplniou, tUat they geuei-ally work in trloH—some of them I have in mind that 
I thouKht were simtler.s, wlio are now In the employ of llie itompany as strike 
breakers. One is running a detective agency of his own at Sacramento; one of 
them in Portland, Oreg.. was a leader of our picket lines, we happened to catch 
him with the goods on him. And their general idea was to—knowing (he 
ordinary nature of tlio male se.\, and that men follow loaders, for insla'nce, 
now. In the lodge room—I say they would work In trios and as against each 
other. .Few against (ieiitile or (iret^k against barharlan; they would do it. Then 
there was auotlier fellow ndio was a genuine good fellow, he never took any of 
our money himself, but he always vvante^t to spend it on smokers and little ex¬ 
cursions. And then thei’e w;ih aimiher fellow, that Ihoia^ Is nothing in the 
English language to descril)e him exactly. lie was a good fellow, but whenever 
au.vone spoke of any movement he would i)oinl out the dangers In It; he was a 
“ discourager.” The man on the picket line in I’ortland, Oreg., turned in regular 
rei<orts; he was also on our e.xecutive committee; that was after the strike. I 
will state, Mr, Lennon, that it is a generally recognize<l thing in (lalifornia, at 
any rate, and I b<'lieve in Arizona, IxHaiuse I think both States have had np 
antis|)olter bills; the present antis()otter hill is in the legislature of (,'alifornia 
at this time. 

Acting Chairman Lknnon. Do you w.int to tell anything more, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. 'J'AVLOu. There is so much of it, still, I believe I am willing to turn it 
over to the commission, and think 1 can get through with it in go minutes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Is it a written document? 

Mr. Tavi.ou. Yes, air. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Possibly you can juit that in evidence; iuti you tell 
us some specilic things as to tlie distribution of the men that weni on strikttV 
Are Ihey In the same neighborhood, or, like on the Illinois Ceniral, scallered all 
over the country? 

Mr. Taylor. Scattered all over the country. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. And have not remained at the jilace wliero Ihey 
were when the strike took place? 

Mr. Tailor. In our country there arc places where it is absointeiy desert 
territory and there is nothing hut tin' sliop, and at some of those places tliere 
are none, but lu the larger towns they liuve not scattered tpiite so much, in such 
towns as Sacramento and San Francisco and lx»s Angeles, and so forth. 

Acting Clialrmau Lembon. If you want to sidjiuit some parts of tliat, or want 
to read tlieiu, why, they will be heard all right. 

Mr. Taylor. 1 am just going to submit a summary. Just about a page and a 
quarter. 

" Forty-four points were investigatetl. Seveu tijousand four hundred and 
eight.v-two men came out on strike. A number probably equal lo one-liftli of 
tills trouble were laid off or quit just prior to the strike. About Id division 
points were not liiveatlgated. These employed from 2 lo It men. I lielieve tliat 
with one exception all of them struck. Their particular story could not be ob- 
tainetl In the time given to me.” 

I will state that this is a report to your dcpaiilnent, and the matter w ill he 
submitted entirely—the cut ire matter w ill be submitted. Llteads; | 

“On matters relating to tlie first qunsllou; the territory given to me is 
mainly desert, or at least nol tliickly j'iopulatcd. Small iiortions of it are agri¬ 
cultural, and but four towms, namely. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Portlaml, contain facltrries of any sizeVhatever. Jlost of tire cities liave irrac- 
tlcally no industries but the rallroaa shops. 

“On the second question. I have 31 eases of men wiUi criminal ntords—• 
speaking of the strike breakers who were caugld—for whom there were war¬ 
rants and whom were caught. Four hundretl and forty-one cases of arrests for 
various misdemeanors tfiat came directl.v under the notice of lire strikru’S. In 
only one city could I get information from irpllce-court otllcers, and i feel sure 
that my estimate is const-rvative lo the hast degree. Th<%e are 5 cases of scabs 
taking the bankruptcy act. and -i!>.5 cases of garnishee. This informatkm also is 
given by strikers; and I am sure is exceedingly conservative. Th^j gemual an¬ 
swer given to this question W'us about the excessive number that beat tlieir 
bills, but as to whether many had ireen garnlsln'ed or not, strikers apiatar to 
have little knowletlge or care. 

“ One hundred and eighty children were taken from school. On this question 
strikers generally deliberately lie, undoubtedly from a sense of pride. The time 
limit given me would not justify my culling on school superintendents, and in 
many cases they were out of town, It being the summer vacation. The number 
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Klven docs not Include those taken out temporarily because of the removal of 
their parents to other towns. If this number were counted It would undoubt¬ 
edly run past the thousand mark. 

“The fourth question shows that 1,000 families were forced to break up 
their homes. All of these can be easily verified. I have no record from Star- 
buck, a large shop, and the numerous places mentioned previously, which would 
undoubtedly add at least 60 cases to this number. 

“ On the fifth proposition .603 strikers were arrested, none of them for crime; 
there were but 20 cases of fines and all the rest were released.' Each case was 
for fighting, and the Iilghest fine—that of O. L. Davis ad’ San Jose, Cal.—was 
undoubtedly unjust.” 

In this case the charge was that a strike breaker had been beaten up, and the 
witnesses to tliat said that Davis, being an unmarried man, took the blame off 
of the .stioulders of a uiarrletl man wlio had actually beaten up the strike 
breaker. The man who did that was a trouble maker and was In the employ 
of the company only two weeks longer, and we were glad to get rid of him. 

“ Questions 0 and 7 can not be totalized. They apply to each particular 
locality and are so given. 

“ Question 8: Oue humlre<1 and four children wo'o put to work and 383 wives 
went to work. This number, I believe, falls ridiculously short of the real 
number, so far ns the labor of wives and children Is concerned. I am positive 
that some of the strikers lied to me, because I talked to the wives of men 
whom I knew had been at work and these men afterwards denied. 

“There were .67 deaths, 4 sidcldcs, 4 insane, 4 murders, and the loss of 10 
homes are credited to the strike. Tiie latter case I am sure is also short of 
the re.nl number.” 

There is also the statement of a case I would like to read. Just evlracts from 
the investigation made at Bakersfiehl and Mojave. 

“During October, 1911, three gumnen made an assault on two pickets, one 
picket was badly wounded. Shooting up the yards and the town by gunmen 
was a nightly occurrence for four months. 

“ During the evening of November 23, 1911, Railroad Policeman Oyster began 
beating Picket Reinhardt with his club. Relidiardt ran and hid in the rear 
of the Ia>ader saloon. A small fight occurred on the street during tlie beating 
of Reinhardt. Policeman Oyster anil four gunmen followed Reinhardt Into the 
saloon, Gunmen Hardwick and Perry carrying guns ii. their hands. A small 
crowd followed them in. Perry and Hardwick began using clubs on the crowd 
indiscriminately. J. S. Colderean, a striker, was at the bar before the fight 
began. Perry began shooting at Colderean, hilling him tive times, the last 
shot being fired into Coldereau’s head as he lay dying lai tlx* door. Perry re¬ 
marking at the time, ‘Take that, you s of a h ; I guess that will quiet 

you.” Perry was arrested and charged with murder. Citizens of Rakerstield 
openly charged that Reinhardt, the primittal witness, was'intid by the S. P. Co. 
to leave tlie country. The district attorney, Mr, Irwin, was chargetl by the 
strikers of being an ‘ S. P. man.’ and finally Juggled the case out of court. 
Perry’s case was called thiS .summer, but was dismissed because Reinhardt, 
the principal witness could not be located. 

“Reinhardt had been charged witli resisting an ofliivr. Rail was furnisheil 
by the treasurers of the different unions'. When the treasurers of these unions 
saw how' flagrant the case was, they demanded tin! return of the bail money 
after Reinhardt had left town, and the i/nlhoiitles. afraid to refuse, gave it 
to them. 

“The whole affair,is such a shameful travesty on Justice that the authorities 
of California should Investigate, and If they are unable to make Kern County 
comply with law and order, then the United States Oovernment should take 
a hand.” 

I will read a part of the record,nt Mojave: 

“About January 2.6,”1912, Ed Lafevre, a striking car insp<>ctor, was shot and 
killed, supposetlly by an Indian ml.ved breed named Smith. On this occasion 
five or six gunmen were outside of the Owl saloon, and one shot as Lefevre 
came out of the door. Several of the guards were arrmted, but no real 
attempt has ever been made to apprehend the murderer. Three of the gun¬ 
men who made this assault were given 30, 60, and 90 days, respectively, as 
being accessories. Smith left Mojave about 11 o’clock that night and is still at 
large. The guards made tTlmlnal assaults at the same time on Ernest Mayne, 
a companion of I>afevre.” 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Is that all, Mr. Taylor? 
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Mr. Tayix)Ii. The Investigation In its entirety, at all the local points, Is In 
this and it will be given to the commission. 

(The paper so referretl to appears at the end of this snhject ns ‘‘Taylor 
Exhibit.”) 

Acting Chairman I,ennon. Mr. Taylor, it has been requesteil to ask you a 
conplo of questions. Who were the witnesses that were paid by the Southern 
1‘acilic to leave town? 

Mr. Taywh. Heinhardt; that is the general charge that was then In the 
newspapers In Ilid^ersfield, Cal. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Your information is of a general character and not 
specKic and of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Taylob. As I state<l in my stat<‘meut, it was of a general character. I 
woidd like to add, that as to the return of the bail money, that Is absolutely 
illegal; the ball money furnished by the treasurers of the unions was returned 
to the unions even after Itelnhardt had left town. 

Acting Chairman Lenno.v. You will he excused, Mr. Taylor. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. J. W. KLINE. 

Acti»g Chairman Lennon. State yonr name and business, please. 

Mr. Kline. I am president of tin' International Ilrotherhood of Itlaeksmiths 
and Helpers. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Will you slate your ex|n>riencc and the exiieriencc 
of your organization doing business with the Illinois (kmtral Railroad Co. and 
Harrlman lino.s, If that is also covered by your experience, prior to the strike, 
a.s to making agreements with them; and a brief st(ir,v of the experience of your 
orgaidzation doing business with these railroad companies? 

Mr. Ki.ine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to rend into the l•(>cord a series of 
conferences and dates that I can not well keep in my mind, which will only 
take about 10 or 15 minutes. 

■Acting Chairman I,ennon. Very well. 

Mr. Kline. I would like to say that the statement contained in the circular 
written by Mr. Fuller and quoted by Commissioner O’Connell—that the men 
wei’e demanding that others would confer with the company hereaftim Instead 
of the employees—that in following my stati'inont here you will see that such 
is not the case. lUeadlng:] 

‘‘A statement by . 1 . W. Kl.lNE. OENfAlAL PUESinENT OF TITF, I NTiZtN ATIONAL 
UROTIlEUUOOa OF lil-ACKS-MlTlIS AND llKl.rEl!.S. 

■‘On .Tune 11, 1910, we signed our last agreement with tlie Illinois Central 
Railroad. In negotiating thiit agreement our organization was represented by 
19 delegates, and the contract was signed by a subcommittee of 5 tvith myself. 
The increase in rates lor our organization at tliat time would possibly average 
about li per cent. At some points we received 2 cents. At other points 1 and 
1! cents. About a maximum of 400 men invol^et^ would mean about $6 an 
hour, and. If working eight or nine hours a day, would amount to $48 a day 
advance for the blacksmith department over the Illinois Central system and 
tlieir allied lines. Some of the other grafts did not fare as well, and some 
possibly a little better than we’did. It cost us $114 a day in negotiating this 
contract, for getting the advance of $!jp a day. I am now speaking of the 
actual conferences and the days witli,the company oflicials, and not days put 
in with our own commlttee.s arranging our contract for presentation ^ the 
company. Sometimes our committees were sent home for n week, ns the case 
may have been, and at other times the company wuld meet other committees, 
and keep one set of committees waiting. 

" We concluded that It was a very expensive way of doing business. For 
s<ime time our men, as well ns the other crafts* were dlssa^lstied with the long- 
drawn-out conferences, and decided that a joint committee with less committee¬ 
men from each craft could accomplish the same purpose in possibly less time, 
and a great deal less expensive. • * 

“The committees were calleil together in Memphis In May, 1911, to form a 
fetleratlou, principally for the purpose of economy as welt ns harmony. This 
was followed In June of the same year by the Harrlman line employees. 
These federations received the sanction of the general odlcers of the different 
organizations involved. I, as a general ollicer, approved the Illinois Central 
contract of 1910, and signed it with Jlr. Barnum, general superintendent of 
motive power. 
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•' Unle 21 reads us follows; 

“ ‘ The rule.s and rate.s as shown herein to become effective June 1, 1910, and 
remain In force until June 1, 1911, and thereafter, provided that after the first 
year changes may be agreed upon by either party giving .W days’ notice to the 
other of changes desireil for inference. 

“ 'Acx-epted June 30, 1910. 

“ ‘ M. K. Babnum, 

“ ‘ General Supt. of Motive Power. 

“ ‘ J. W. ' Kune. 

“ ‘ a.< J. OSTEN. 

“‘.T. L. Kdwabds. 

“‘Thob. Yates. 

“ * Edw. Kino. 

“‘Coeneuus Casey.’ 

“You win note that after the first year 30 days’ notice Is to be given by 
either party desiring changes. Our craft desired to change, and that confer¬ 
ence or federation organized, with the sanction of the general executives, elected 
a committee to notify tlie company of these changes. In otlier words, they 
were tlie autliorized agents of their organizations to notify tlie comnany of 
llit'se clianges. I, ns a general oltlcer, was not notified by the Illinois Central 
ofliclnis of tlieir di.ssatlsfactlon witli tliis i)roce<lure until I received a letter 
from Mr. M. K. Barnmii, August 2,'), 1911, in whk’h he called my attention to 
tliat clause in our contract. 

“All of the correspondence and statements made at tills liearltig to my mind 
is ample evidence tliat tlie strengthening of our separate crafts by federation is 
necessary to cope wltli a mucli stronger federation or combination. 

“Tlie offensive tactics of tlio railroad olflclals preceding a clinngo of policy 
is usually worked out tlirougli tlielr suliordlnute officials down to local fore¬ 
men, and as a rule. If llie unions .are sirong, tliese tactics are in the form of 
discriminations in tlie way of cliaiigliig work on the men, showing personal 
lireferences, breaking inio tlie seniority rights, injecting personalities and in 
many other ways, which naturally create an unsettled feeling and discontent, 
breaking up tlie hnrniony of tlie sliop, and in many Instances making enemies 
among the men, causing such friction tliat many times we have wliat Is known 
as the union men and tlie company men. After tlie strengtli of the union Is 
liroken our contracts can lie violated wltliout mucli fdar. Sliop committees are 
powerless on account of tlie division aMong tlie men in tlie shops. Tlil.s was 
till; policy of the Uiiimi Pacific officials in 1902 before tliey introduced the 
premium system, wlilcli drove tlieir employees out on strike in 1903 and 
1904, in wlilch I was involved, and some of tlie I. 0. officials at present aro 
from that system, and liad started tlie same time study tliat tlie IT. P. started. 

“The general ofiicers were tlioroughly convinced some months before tlie 
present strike on tlie Illinois Central tliat tlie new maifageniont was going to 
introduce a different system of working in their sliops. (’omplnints of a general 
nature came to my office from ilifferent points on ttie Illinois Central of an un¬ 
rest among the men, tliey staling tliat the management seemed to be taking ad¬ 
vantage of tliem in various ways where tliey could do so without an open and 
glaring violation of the contract. Pint|lly, I iiegan to ret.-eive letters asking my 
advice relative to filling out time-study card.s, which the officials had Insisted on 
them filling out. As time went by the, feeling against this card system became 
more Intense, and I was called upon to tpke the matter up with the company’s 
olflclals. These protests came from various points, and one laiint In particular 
was i'reeport. III., ^vhere I prevented a walkout by taking the matter up with 
Mr. Barnum, who stated ttiak he would not Insist, and that the men were unduly 
alarmed. This included, I believe, all the metal crafts. 

“A general dissatisfaction and discTintent was now prevalent, and the em- 
Iilo.vees had about concluded that the only way to protect what they already 
bad, and to cany A’n their future negotiations, was to federate the crafts, 
which was done In Memiihis In May, 1911. This same course was imrsued on 
the UurKman lines In June of the same year in Salt Ijake City. Immediately 
after the formation of these federations, the proper railroad ofllclals were duly 
notified of our action, therefore giving their companies ample time for the 
profier consideration of the proiiosed agreements submitted to them by their 
federated employees. The organization of these federations being authorized 
by the executive officers of the crafts Involved, we considered the SO-dny clause 
was covered, when our authorized representatives notified the management of 
the change desired. These negotiations were carried on with their employees 
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until It became evident that the company’s offlcUils were not disposed to go 
along with us In our efforts to bring about harmony In the shop organizations. 
This Includes harmonious relations between the company and our unions, and. 
finally, the general officers were requested by the committees to assist them. 
In &ct, about the 1st of August there was a condition prevalent on both the 
Ilarriman and Illinois Central lines that looked serious. Many complaints of 
discriminations In varlon.s ways were flying thick and fast on the Ilarriman 
lines. The various general managei-s had refused to meet federated com¬ 
mittees on thesedines. ns well as on the Illinois Central, and request cami> that 
the general officers csnfer with Mr. Krutts<.‘hnltt, the then general manager of 
imiintenance and opei^tlon on the Ilarriman lines, if laissliilc, for the purpose 
of adjusting the diflieulty. I was in the East at that time witli the president 
of the International Association of Miichlnists and the president of the Inter¬ 
national Brotherhoo<l of Boiler Makers, and the latter was requested to go to 
Chicago, where the mwting of the Illinois Central committees were in session, 
and, if possible, to arrange a meeting with Mr. Kruttsclmitt. He failed to 
meet Mr. Kruttsclmitt, but fiiiiilly met Mr. Scott, one of Mr. Kruttsclmitt’s 
a.sslstants, who, by the way, refused to meet anyone except Mr. Pranlclln. The 
conference between Mr. Scott ami Mr. Franklin brought no results, Imt l•ather 
we were more thoroughly ctmvinced In our own minds that the Illinois Central 
and Ilarriman lines were both going to attack mir fcHleration." 

Commissioner Garretson. Was that W. B. Scott '1 

Mr. Kltne. I think It Is; he was assistant to Mr. Kruttsclmitt. IConlimies 
reading :1 

“I returned to Chicago Augu.st 10 and found an extremely serious state of 
affairs. I'here seemed to Isj at this time a series of discriminations In tlie foi-m 
of reductions of force and an Increase of hours on tlie Ilarriman limw, tin? 
building of high board fences around the shops, tlie hiring of extra ixillcemen, 
tlie usual procedure before a strike. After a careful survey of all of these 
conditions, I decided to confer with Mr. Krtittsclmltt, if possllde, and therefore 
made arrangements to meet him in his ofiice in Chicago the 24th of August. 

“At that meeting with Mr. Krutt.schnltt I explaiu«l to him the ulisointe 
facts regarding the conditions on the Harrlmnn lines and the earne.st efforts of 
the offic-ers of the unions to avoid an open rupture between the company anil 
their employees. I adviseil that a meeting with the federalixl committee, 
either by ht'mseif or his.riqiresentatlves would, in my opinion, bring about an 
amicable ailjustment, and what he c^nslderml unreasonable wage increa.se or 
oilier unreasonalile reqmsits could be settled wltliout niucli iltlticult.v. He 
agreed with me that conditions were serious, but lie had bwii instructHl by the 
board of directors to ignore the request.s for feilerated conferences, and that it 
was impossible for him to Ignore the instructions of tlie directors. After a con¬ 
ference of an hour or an hour and a half he finally agreed to meet the general 
officers of the unions, but absolutely refuseii to tms't a federated committee of 
hi.s employees. Neither would he advise any of his sultordinntes to meet them 
as federated employees. Tills seems to be a new departure, os a rule—tliey 
would rather meet their own employees. < » 

“ Mr. Kruttschnltt left the city the same evening for a trip over tlie lines 
west. He agreed to meet the general oflV'crs anywhere along the Hues or at 
San Francisco. After that mettting with Mr. Kruttsclmitt later In the evening, 
I concluded that to he safe I would wire Mr. Isivett in New York, chairman 
of tlie board of directors. I therefore heat the following telegram: 


“ ‘ Mr. U. S. IxivETT, „ 

“ ‘ i'res. U. V. tC 8. 1‘. R. U., 120 liroadivay, N. I’..' . 

“ ‘As Mr. Kruttsclmitt had left for the West, tlit'reby making it impos.sllile to 
meet him, and ns the conditions are extremely serious In the mechanical de¬ 
partment and men on the verge of a strike on Ilarriman lines, which we are 
trying to avoid, I therrfore request that you*meet the iiiternatlonal officers of 
the crafts involved In an effort to bring aiiout an amicable ailjustment of the 


trouble. 


Please wire. 


“M. W. HiSnk. 

‘ International Rrenident, 585 Uonon liUy.. Chimgo, III.' 


“ The following day I received this reply: 


“ ‘ .1. W. Klihe, 

‘“585 liowm Bldy., (Ihlcagu, III.: 

“ ‘ Replying to your message rdcelved to-day: The position of our companies, 
as stated by the general managers and Mr. Kruttschnltt, was taken after con- 
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fercncc ivith nnd approval by me, hence no reason for me to interfere. More¬ 
over. Mr. Kruttschnltt wired me yesterday the substance of his Interview with 
you, and as you understood then, he is on the lines and is conveniently accessi¬ 
ble to any one In the AVest who desire to see him. 

" ‘ Tt. S. Lovett. 

“ ‘ 1.00 p. m.’ 

“ I then wired Mr. Krutt.sclinitt as follows: 

“ ‘ JUI-II'S KaUTTSCnNITT, • 

Vice t’rcHidoit, Uirwral Manoflcr Maintenance and'Operation, 

“ ‘Union I'aciflc and Southern Pacijic. 

“ ‘ A’ou Stated to me that you were wllIiiiR to meet the general olDcers la 
West. AVill you jjlease state time and place for that meeting. 

•' ‘ J. AV. Kline.’ 

" KeeelveU the following reply: 

“ ‘ ,1. W. Kline, 

'• ‘ Chicago, III.: 

“ ‘ I expect to bo In San Francisco nntil end oi next week and can see you 
tUi'i’c at any time before Saturday. September 2. 

“ ‘ J. KBuri'SciiNirr.’ 

“ I then wired the international ollieers of the maebinists. boiler m.akcr.s, 
carmen, and sheet metal workers that if agreeable w(! corld meet Mr. Krutt- 
sehnitt in San Franci.seo on or before September 2. This was a<'eeptable, and 
we arranged immediately and proceeded to that city. From Omaha I wired 
Mr. Kruttschnltt that we would meet him the following Thursilay or Friday. 
AVe arrived In San Francisco on AVeilnesday, the Stith. On Tlinrsday, the 
31st, we met with our committees and arranged a d.ite to meet Mr. Krutt.sehnitt 
on Friday, September 1. AA’e met Mr. Kruttschnltt, Mr. Calvin, Mr. Small, Mr. 
Clanc.v, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Athearn. Itepresentlng our orgaulzatious were 
I'resident Ityan, of the carmen, ITesIdent Franklin, if the iioiler makers, A’icc 
I’resident Buckalew, of the machitdsts, and mysi'lf. Tile conference lasted 
alKUtt two hours and a half, nnd everything was discussed that had any bear¬ 
ing on the ca.se. It was apparent from the line of argument tliat Mr. Krutt- 
FK’hnitt had not changed his original imsition, and contended that the different 
systems of railroads were under different stockiiolders" and a fetloratlon of all 
systems would be an utter impossiliility. Mils main objection was that it would 
place too much power in the hands of tlie federation, but was willing to treat 
each craft separately. AA’e argued that it was not the policy of our feileratlon 
to gather ixiwer enough to protect our various crafts, the same power would 
be applied to discipline our own orgaanizatlons wlien it became necessary, and 
also maintain a harmonious shop organization. Mr. Kruttschnltt further stated 
that he was willing to continue his relations wiih the individual shop crafts 
and deal with them separately on the various lines of the system, basing a 
strong argument on the fact,that ho could htindle one craft at a time, but he 
could not htindle them together. I lay special emphasis on the word ‘handle.’ 

“During our conference and after .Tudge Clancy exaiuined our federated 
constitution, Mr. Kruttschnltt made the^statement that we were a combination 
tind were in his office in violation of the law. Intimating that a possible pro^ 
cution was In store for us for violatingaiie Kliernian Act. He denied that the 
railroad managers were federated, tind st ted thtit two mantigcrs were almost 
afraid d:o get togetlier on tlie strt'ct lest tliey might bo accused of being a com¬ 
bination. ' 1 .. II 

“ In tlie general discussion we miturally spoke ol a possible strike with all 
of the hardships and suffering that goes with ttiese Imlustrlal disturbances, and 
we appealed to Mr. Kruttsclinitt to at oiil tills by meeting a federated committee 
of his own employees We thought that possibly the appeal would reach the 
tender spot, but we were doomed to disappointment. Dur conferences came to 
an end. However, before separating, we wonted to be further convinced as to 
the attitude-of Mr. Kruttschnltt, nnd asked him a question In about the fol¬ 
lowing manner: ‘ Mr. Kruttschnltt, we have discussed this matter of fwleratlon 
quite thoroughly. There seems to be but one obstacle In the way of our getting 
together, namely, federation.. We have discussed the sufferings that would 
naturally accompany a strike. Do you still maintain your position that you 
will allow this to come about rather than meet a feiierated committee of your 
own employees?’ His answer was ‘ 1 do, I’ have been advised of what tho 
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c-onscquences will be.’ This astounaing statement was the most cold-blooded I 
ever heard. 

We made our report to the federation of the Harrlman lines that was then 
in session, and we decided to call the general chairmen of all points on the 
line, numbering about 40, and place the matter before them. I was advised 
to get Mr. Kruttschnltt, and request transportation for the general chairmen 
to San Francisco. Mr. Kruttschnltt referred me to Mr. Calvin, general manager, 
and Mr. Scott, secretary of the federation, and myself, met with Calvin and 
arranged for these general chairmen to apply for transportation at their various 
home office. The tranSjiortutlon being granted in most cases, I believe, if not 
all, they all came to San Francisco on September 9. 

“ We placed the matter before them and discussed the strike situation from 
every angle, and by a unanimous vote they said they could not, and would not, 
stand for any further discriminations ami humiliations from the subordinate 
officials of the company, and that they were representing t)ii! sentlna'iit of the 
men who had previously voted to stand for federation. 

“On September 11 the g(>neral officers left San Francisco by way of I.os 
Angeles and separated and went various routes home, tin September ‘A), with 
the other general officers, President Franklin of the boilermakers, Kyan of 
llie carmen, and myself attended tin! convention of machinists la Davenport 
!in<l laid the matter before that body. Tlie result was tliat the macliinists’ con¬ 
vention decldeti to strike the Illinois Central and Ilarriman lines with the 
otlier crafts. W'e then sent the following telegram to Mr. Kruttsclmltt, who 
w as tlien In New York: 

•• ‘ Davencout, Iowa, .Vcptcwihcr 2S, jnil. 

“ ‘ .llT.IVS Kni TTSCHNiTT, 

‘ T/cc I'lxs. V. V. Ry. Co., 120 Droailaxiy, A'cir York City: 

“ ‘ M’e are officially lnstructe<l by our organizations to request you to agree 
to meet the representatives of the shop ftsleriitlons, or to notify you that we 
have no other iilternatlve but to give our approval and iiennisaion to the men 
on the lines you reiircsent to quit work. We will expect an answer so that we 
can arrange to meet you by noon Tliursday next at Chicago for tlie purpose 
of making the necessary arrangements as above indicated. Smal reiily to ,las. 
O'Connell, Daveiuioi t Hotel. 

“ ‘ .1. W. Ki.ixe. 

, ‘“M. F. UvA.v. 

“‘.T. A. Fkanki.in. 

“•M. O’Sullivan. 

■“Jas. O'Connell.’ 

“On the 27th rccciveil the following: 

'■ ‘ .Tames O'Oonnei.l .vnd Otiters. 

" ‘ Davc'iipurt llohl, Durcuyorl, loica. 

■' ‘ Replying to your telegram of Seiilemlier 2(i, my presence here, of course, 
loiikes it lniiK(.ssible for me to meet you in Chicago 'Jlhursday noon. 

“ ‘ If the essentials of admittedly fair and consUlerate treatment, the payment 
of the highest wages of any road iu the U'yltory served by our lines, and the 
guaranty of hospital and generous iieuskm benetits have not been sutliclcnt to 
deter our shopmen from terminating agreements Insuring these conditions made 
from time to time In conference witii tlatr lalior unions and from speuiling four 
or live months In devising new Issues itnd means to destroy existing harmonious 
relations, and moreover, are not sufficient to induce them to remain Ip our 
emiiloy, and to make them realize tlieir duty to the imhile, I'do not see that we 
can do anything more to convince tliein that they have no gootl reason to stop 
work or to prevent you gtvliig your ajiproval and iieriuission to tliem to leave 
our service. 

* “ ‘ Jl LX’S Kuvttschnitt.’ 

“ Both positions being well defined, and the ultimatum Issued, nothing was 
left for us to do but to call the strike, as per Instructions of the ranburnd file. 

“The statement that It was an Illegal strike is alisurd. The statement 
that the men did not know what they were doing and that they were not 
expecting a strike is ridiculous. The Intense feeling among the men in re¬ 
gard to discriminations, and a clamor to have It remedliHl or strike, refutes 
the comiainy’s statement. The walkout at Memphis before the strike was 
calksl corroborates the statement that I am now making. 

38819°—S. Doe. 41.'), 04-1—vol 10-.'>3 
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“ The large peroentage of the strike vote on the Illinois Central la evidence 
that they well knew what was going on, for negotiations had continued about 
three months at that time, and the further tact tliat they knew what they 
wore doing is that in February, 1913, the generai committee of the Illinois 
Central in St. lojuis, unanimously rejecte<l Mr. Park’s pruirasitlou of a 
settlement. 

“ The American workingmen reserve the right to form any kind of an or¬ 
ganization for their own protection, as long as it does not antagonize the law 
of our land or Interfere with the legitimate business o^ another. This right 
has bwn recognlzwl by the higliest antliorltlos. 

“ The employer may think we make mistakes .sometimes In forming these 
organizations, and that may be true, but we have always shown a disposition, 
and In fact in this case an earnest effort was made to discuss our form of 
organization with the employer from o\ir side of llie table. Our efforts woi'o 
unvaillng, ns the re<'ords sliow. The antagonism of the officials of tlie IlllTiois 
Central and Harriinun lines was siudi that we were dcitrlvetl of that privilege, 
and to our way of thinking the re.stxinsihlllty for this strike was thrown 
upon the shoulders of tlie railroad ofiicials. Had thtit autocratic si)irlt that 
was so publicly di.splayed in purchase<l paid advertisements in tla^ daily press 
been substituted by the Ameidcan spirit of honest puriajse and a square deal 
this strike would have been avoided.” 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, tliat the letter tliat Mr. Barmiin .sent me im 
August 25, after the correspondence had been going on for .about tliree montiH 
and the question of tlie 30-day clause had not laaai raised, it was surprising 
to me to have it raised at that late date. 

I want furtlKT to say that there was reference made this afternoon In re¬ 
gard to the conference witli Mr. Harrlmnn, the predeces.sor of .ludge Lovett as 
president of tlie Union I’aciflc and Soutliern Uiicllic. The former strike on the 
Union Pncitic in 1903 and 1904 w.is .setthsl us lias liemi stated liere. I was 
one that was sehated with my predecessor to mwit Mr. Harrinian in his 
oftk-e in New York, and he made the statement at tliat time to us that tlie 
matter of collective tiargaiiiing was to he the form of doing business in the 
future, and that so far as ho was concermsl he never evpecti'd to liave any 
more labor troubles on his railroail; !ind I often felt tliat it was a sad day 
for organizerl iiilior that Mr. Harriimin ilied, for 1 lielieve if lie liiid lived 
we would not have had this troulile. ' 

Acting Chairman Ub.nnon. Have yon 'Something more tliere dial you desire 
to submit in advance? 

Mr. Kline. No, sir. I iiave some more data here that possilily later 1 may 
olTer. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Alter tlie strike was calltMl what, if any, efforts 
were made by tlie organizations involved or by their fi;leuda or by the Gov¬ 
ernment to try to bring aliout conferences and attempts of settlement, if any 
such attempts were made at all? 

Mr. Kline. In January wp viff’ealeii to I’resident Gomiiers to intercede witli 
Hon. Seth I..OW, clialrman of the National Civic Federation of New York, and, 
if possible, to use his good ollices wffh Judge Lovett and try to bring about a 
settlement of tlie strike. We were'uotAfled lat^r tlmt Mr. Ixiw was unable to 
do anything with Mr. I-ovett. 

Then, on January 31, the general odicers received a wire from Gov. Brewer 
of the State of Mlssissijipl, asking us to meet him at his mansion on Felirmiry 
5, at J.30 p. m. The general officers went to Jackson, Miss., and met the 
governor, and to tin's day we are at a loss to know Just why we were there. 
The governor wanteil the strike settled. If It could not be settled on the whole 
line of the road, he would lll;e it settled in Mississippi; and If he could not 
get the strike settled In Mississippi he, at least, wanted the State militia 
removed from Mc(!onjli City and'Water Valley. He sisuned to he between the 
devil and the sea. If he removed the mliitla lie would offend the Illinois 
Central, and if lie did not remove them he would offend the citizens of MtUlomb. 
And he a^ksl us to advise him to remove them. We, of course, could not do 
so and did not do so. Did not care to do so. It was not our busineas. 

In our conferenis'H nilh him he stated that he attended a meeting of the 
lioard of directors in New York City. I do not know wlio the directors were, 
or what road they represented, but he made a statement that the president or 
Chairman Yoakum of the Frisco Lines—he made the statement in that meeting 
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and advised the other directors to fight a federation of i-ailroad employees. 
Since tliat time we have organized a federation on the Frisco Lines. 

On February 7 there was a gentleman came from New Orleans to Jackson 
and invited us to New Orleans to meet members of the cotton excliange. VVe 
went there and we laid our strike matter before them, and they, after hearing 
our case, wired to President Markham, of tlie Illinois Central, at Chicago and 
he came to New Orleans later. Also Mr. Kruttsclinitt and Mr. Lovett, I un¬ 
derstand, were there. 

This conference, according to tlie chairman of the cotton exciuinge, was also 
without results. He reported to us, in Mr. Markham’s statement tlie other 
day before this body, that he ha<l advised tlie president of the cotton exchange 
that it would be mnvi.se to accede to the demands of tlie men and that the pres¬ 
ident of the excliange luid agreed with liiin was not born out by the statement 
the president made to us. He was very sympatlietlc and assured us tliat we 
liad a Just grievance and hoped the strike would be settled. 

On Feliruary 13, 1912, we met the liusiiiess Men's Association of Memphis. 

Some one of the strikers Invited us to stop oft and he would get the busines.s 
men’s association togellier so tliat we could la.v the matter before them; this 
was done and they were also sympathetic. However, tliey told us they did not 
see that they could do anything at that time. 

Acting Chairman Lbnnon. Did you have any consultation with I’rof. Neill, of 
the Labor Department? Was any effort made through that department to 
adjudicate the trouble? 

Mr. Kune. Yes, sir. I have not the data, Mr. Olialrraan, but an effort was 
made tlirough the department and Mr. Neill u.sed his good offices also the 
second time and failed. 

Acting Clialrman Lennon. Wore you liere wlieii Mr. Wliarton submitted his 
statement regarding tlie growtli and development of the federation and the 
causes lending to it? 

Mr. Kmne. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Has his statement regarding tliat yonr approval? 

Mr. Kline. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Any other statement you desire to siihmit. Mr. 
Kline? 

Mr. Kune. Mr. Bell, the general siiiieriiitendent of motive jKiwer, was unable 
to give the rate of wage» of the blacksmiths. If you desire, 1 will submit that. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. All rigliX. It does not cover that whole book, 
does it? 

Mr. Kline. Oh, no. But we have our matter bound each year and we print 
these contracts. Mr. Bell stateil that tlie rate of the blacksmiths ran from 36 to 
42 cents, I think. The rates run from 30 cents and some os low as 23J up 
to 47}. 

Acting Chairman IsEnnon. Is that the 1910 agreement? 

Mr. Kune. The 1910, the last agreement. There is only one man on the 
Illinois Central getting 47J; very few 44; a few 42} and 40 and 39. And at 
the time of the strike I tliink 39 cents was tlid ih-evailing or going or liirlng 
rate as they term it. The helpers run as low as 17} cents; at the Burnside 
shops here in Clilcago there are hammer boys that get as low as 13 and lOJ cents 
an lionr, and in Louisiana, on file lllinftis Central, where they were getting 39, 
across tliere in the same State, on tlm Texas I’acitic they are getting 42, 3 
cents an liour more. , 

Of course tliese low rates obtain at various points on tlie Illinois Central. 
I did not go over all of tliem, but the lowest and the highegt ones. • 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Is that all you care tp submit. Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kline. I believe sm. 

(See supplemental statement of Mr. Kline at end of this subjeid.) 

Acting Chairman Lennon. At this point,tlie commission will stand ad¬ 
journed until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. Mr. Full* will probably Im the 
first witness calleii. 

(At 4.30 in the afternoon of this Friday, April 9, 191.'5. an adjoiysment was 
taken until Saturday, April 10, 1916, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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Ghicago, 1 u «, Saturday, April 10, 1010—10 a. tit. 

I'rosont: Clialrnmn ^\■llI.sll, Goimnlsslonors lAjniion, Alsliton, 0'GH}nnell, Bal¬ 
lard, and Garretson. 

Ohniriiian Walsh. The commission will iileasc come to order. 

Mr. Kruttsclmitt. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JUUTTS KEtITTSCHNITT. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please .state your name? ' 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Julims Kruttsclmltt. ' 

Chairman Walsh. And your resldenceV 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie particular address in New York? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. 16.T Broadway. 

Chairman Walsh. Your occupation, please? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I am at present clialruiau of tlio executive hoard of tlie 
Southern I'acitic Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon please state your experience us a railroad olllclal, 
the positions you have held? 

Mr. KRUTrsciiNiTT. I started in 1S7S as engineer in cliarge of construction of 
the Morgan, Ixiuisiaiia & Texas llallroad in Louisiana; I occupied that position 
for three years, when I was made general road master; two years after that 
I was made division superlntendeiit. In ISS,") I was apiiointt'd assistant general 
manager of wliat was tlien known as tlie Atlantic system of the Soulliern 
Pacific Co. In 1889 I was appointed general manager. In 1.805 I was appointed 
general manager of the Southern Pacific t!o.. holli .Vtlantic and Pacific systems, 
and also after that elected fourth vice president of tlie company. In 1901 I 
was appointed director of maintenance and operation of the I’nion and Soutliern 
Pacific systems, with headquarters at Cliicago. In 1013 I was elected to my 
present iwsltlon. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your position witli the llarriman lines during 
the time of the shop strike wliicli began Scptemlier 30, 1911? 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNirr. I was dlrecter of inainteiiance and o)M'ration; 1 laid 
charge of the oiieration of the roads, maintenance ami cousiruciion. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state your experience prior to Unit time 
in dealing witli wliat are known as tlie slioi> crafts? ' 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Prior to Septeinben. 30, 1911? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; prior to tlie strike. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Both tlie Soulliern and liiiion Pacific liad conirai ts with 
numbers of the shop crafts, I think four or five. It wtis the custom to iius't 
the men whenever they desired to take up questions and discuss tlieiii. Itp to 
that time everytlilng had been harmoniously settled, and we liad gotten along 
without any particular friction or trouble. We rather prilled otirselve.s on our 
recxird. and up to as late as immediately iireccdlng this strike our men told us 
that they had been properly treated ami tliey luid notliiiig to complain about. 

Chairman Walsh. I liave'so'ihe detaileil questions tlnit I desire to ask you, 
Mr. Kruttschnitt, quite a number that have been submltteil Iiy what miglit be 
called the other side of the coiitrovivsyj and the commission thought jierhaps 
you mlglit like to make a statement ln“a sense' covering any observation you 
have to make upon the general snh.iect of the inquiry, with which I believe, 
you are reasonalily familiar—tliat is, wlflijlhe scoixi of our inquiry. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. You mean generally covering my connection with the 
strike?' „ 

Chairman Walsh. Coverliij' your coiiiiectloii and your ideas with respect 
to It and the reason for that position wliich the comp^iiiy lias taken and such 
matters as that; It may save asking some questions. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Well, as sta,ted, we had gotten along pleasantly with our 
men until a month oP two precetllng this strike. About May, 1911, we were 
informed that a meeting had been heid at Salt Lake, at which different shop 
crafts had slficlded to federate and present their demands in a body, I think in 
June, or perliaps in July, the conclusions that this federation meeting had 
reacheil and the demamls they proposeil to make were presented to the different 
companies, the Union Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and the Short Lino & Navi¬ 
gation Co. In the months of July and August requests were made by the men 
to jointly meet the motive power officers, superintendents, general suiierln- 
tendants, and other ollicers of the company. To this request the reply was 
made that we had contracts with the different crafts and that if they were 
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fountl object lonnt)Ie m‘ any chances were to l)c discussed the conip'any would 
l>e clad, through Its officers, to meet the men of each craft separately, but they 
<lid not care to make any changes In the methods of discussing or handling the 
(luestlons. The men were not satisUed with those answers, and they waited 
on the general managers and recelvetl the same replies; that is, that the com¬ 
pany was ready at that time, and In the future, as they had been In the past, to 
meet the men freely to discuss differences, and expressed Uie hotie that what- 
I ver differences existed at that time could be amicably settled ns they always 
had been before. 

These answers were not stitlsfactory to the men, and some time In August, I 
think probably between the 15th and the 25111, Mr. Franklin, of the boiler maker.s, 
wrote asking me for a meeting on a certain date In Chicago. I replied that I 
would not be In Chicago on that date, but that my assistant, Mr. W. 15. Scott, 
would meet him, which he did. At that meeting Mr. Franklin urged the com¬ 
pany, through Mr. Scott, to change Its views and to adopt the federation plan 
of settling these mutters. Mr. Kline came to see me on the same subject—I 
think between the 20th and the 25lh of .August—making the same idea. Mr. 
Kline represented that the men were in a very excited condition, that they 
were threatening trouble and he came to me, as Mr, Franklin did, to devise 
ways and means to avert this trouble. I explained to him that our record 
with our men was a matter of pride with us, and that we were extremely 
Indlsitosed to have any trouble; but if the men had met and drawn up a set 
of demands on the company, which they proposed to have granted whether or 
not, that, as a condition precedent to the discussion of any matters of differ¬ 
ence between the company and the men, that the company should accede 
to this question of federation and have all crtifls to discuss and .settle matters 
connected with only one—that If the men had made up their minds to that 
and that we must have trouble, I did not see how we could avert It; that we 
had nothing to do with bringing it on and. api)arently the first people to take 
steps to avoid trouble would be the pefiple th.it had laid the foundation for It. 
Mr. Kline did some arguing and tried to convince me it was for the benefit of 
fbe conqtanies to adojit this change of plan. I replied that If his iilan was 
acctshsl to and the company, licrore discussing any ([ucstions of working condi¬ 
tions or wages, should deliver itself practically bound hand and fimt Into the 
power of Mr. Kline and bis associales. that thou it would be too late to dis¬ 
cuss any questions of tfages and conditions; that the federation would have 
it in its power to Impose any conditiens it saw lit, not necessarily the condi¬ 
tions that were set forth In this prinled circular served on us, but any condi¬ 
tions they saw fit to Impose; that the company by agreeing to a condition 
precedent would deprive itself of any power to resist. I told him, also, that 
Ihi'y should recognize that it took iwo pinple to make a bargain and ap- 
liarently this arrangement had been inaile without any consultation with the 
company, and that 11 the company acceded to this plan of settling troubles It 
would forever thereafter• be deprived of any fsiwer to resist any demands, no 
matter how unreasonable. 

In tliat Interview Mr. Kline asked me, or sta'teTl that he and his associates 
had not been able to get any hearing from any officer of the company. I told 
him I was glad he had come to me, that > had never yet refusetl to meet any¬ 
body, and that I would meet *111111 or his associates or anybody he had with 
him. That hsl to a mooting with Mr. Kline, and, as 1 remember it, Mr. 
l''ranklln, Mr. I’.uckalew, Mr. Ryan,, and one other whose name I do not 
remember now. In San Francisco. 

The matter of this federal Ion method of settlement wa% fully dlscusflbd, the 
company lieing representisl by Mr. Calvin, who wjs then general manager; Mr. 
Scott, assistant general manager; Mr. Small, superintendent of motive power, 
and two other gentlemen, Mr. Cluncey, an attorney, and Jlr. Athcarn, who 
bad charge of the comfort and rest rooms ot the employees. In that meeting 
pretty much the same ground was gone over as was goflb over In the Chicago 
meeting with Mr. Kline, and It was cxplaiinsl to him and his associates at 
that time still more fully how utterly helpless the company wouhl»l)e In the 
future if it acceded to their demands to treat with the crafts as a federated 
whole. 

It was pointed out that a very alight disagreement perhaps with a tinsmith 
or a blacksmith In New Orleans might put the entire line from New Orleans to 
Portland and from Omaha to San Francisco out of commission. Mr. Kline and 
his associates assured me that It was not their desire to do anything of that 
.sort, and that they did not Intend to do It. To that we replied that if they 
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ooes had t6e power nobwly could say what Uiey would do; that the company 
wootd no lonser be a party to these negotiations with any power, but would be 
utteily lietple^ They were Insistent on tlielr method of dealing. I think the 
conference tasted two and a half or three hours, iierhaps. We touchecl on some 
of the objectionable features of Uie paper that had been banded to n.s, sneh 
as the demand that the (sunpany slwutd, within 30 days, require all of its men 
to Join the federation whether they wished to or not; tliat tte dismissal of 
men from the company's shops should be entirely in the hands of the federated 
committee; that the appointment of foremen should be largely ‘,n tlielr control; 
that the number of apprentices should be dictated by tlieln; and Oiat no ques- 
tJons were to be asked a man either as to his pliyslcal condition or as to ids 
prewioua employment—rights that every indivldiml In the country has, though 
they were to be denied to the company. As a result of this meeting we were 
given plainly to understand by Mr. Kline Asking a question couched in some 
such language as this: Whether we understood what a coutluued refusal to 
accede to this plan meant'/ I told him I thought I did. I understood from 
the beginning and I believed all through tlie negotiations that tliis plan lind 
been arrangeil by the men to force the issue; we were told by our older men 
that they were not In .sympatiiy witli the plan, that tlie plan had tieen arranged 
by the younger men, the hotlieads that wanted to make tills change, and that 
they were not la sympathy with it, but, of course, if called out, tliey would Iiave 
to go. So I never was deceived for a moment as to wtiat tlie men intended to 
(to. I flrraly Ixdieved they intended to strike If we did not give them what 
they wanted. And the matter w.i.s placed clearly Ix'l'ore our hoard of diristors, 
both of the Southern I’acilic aud of the Union Pacific syslems. It was ex¬ 
plained to them what would liappeii if a refusal was given to these demands; 
and they concluded, as trustwy? of properly rcprcseiitliig some tliirty-five or 
forty thousand owners, and perliaps some two or three hundred tliousaiid people 
In the United States, ami aftei- considering their obligati(«i.s to tlie pitlilic to 
manage their properties and to run them so ns to give proper .service, tliat it 
was impracticahle—indeed, iuiiiosslble—to accede to these deman«l.s. Mr. Kline 
and his as.socInte8 left the iiietdiiig and said Hint they inteiideil to got delegates 
from all over tlie system to iinn't, I tliliik, at San FraiK'isco, to di.scu8.s this 
matter; and tliey asked for transiKirtation, whidi was given them. 

This meeting was held, I supixiso, .some time alsmt Hie middle of Seideiiilier - 
perhaps between the lOth and the 20th. We were told f;liat the men had votctl 
for a strike. The next I h»“ard of the matter was throiigli a telegram sent 
to me by Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Franklin, Mr. Kline and Mr. Ityan. and a fifth 
gentleman, whose name I do not liapiien to renieinlier now, from Davenport, 
Iowa, presenting an ultimatnin that the company would eitlier tiave to consent 
to tills federation plan aud deal witli Hie federated committee, or they would 
strike. To that I replied Hint we laid done everything [lossihle and everything 
that could be expected of us. Tliat If fair treatment of She men and Ifsiking 
out for them In their old age wiHi pensions, and for tlieir care wlieii Hiey were 
sick, would not affect or appeal to tliem, of course we could not dictate what 
view they should take of tlil^matter, and ue could not control their jodgmeiU. 
and that they could do wluit tliey saw tit; and a strike followed, I tliink, on 
the 30th of September or the 1st of Wctober. 

It always seemtsl to me tbroiigli these ftegotlatlons that the trouble arose from 
n misconception or ratlii'r from a total disregard of Hie rights of ttie em¬ 
ployer. Tlie men got together and deeftled what they wanted and what tliey 
proposal to deniaml, what tliey propostsl t1> exact to the (ixteut of their power 
from the empIo.ver. That was brietly—Hiey npiieared to think tliat tlie em¬ 
ployer’s work beloni^l to tliem; Hint tliey could dictate terms without con¬ 
sulting the rights or the wishes of the employer a.s to how Hiis work sliould 
be conducted, and wliiil men should be chosen to (Id the work for the car¬ 
riers, how tlie forces should be (lecreas(sl when they had to be decreased; 
that they would be the Jtiilges oV tliat, and not tlie carriers; tliat they de- 
Dled to the carrier tlie rlgJit acikwded to everyone to select the people or the 
employees,to do bis work. I don’t suppose one of them would have (xinsld- 
ered for a mJnnent hampering his wife in the choice of a (xiok and requiring that 
she should retain a cook tliat did not suit her, did not do her work properly, 
<st was distasteful to her, or not useful to her; yet this right was denied to the. 
company in their paper. 

After the strike was started the usual tairtics followed of attacks upon Uie 
wen who were cnpiged to take the places of the men who had abandoned 
their Jobs, and there was a great disal of violence at a great many points, aud 




that violence culmiualt'U in murder and assassination at one point in Texas 
In which three men were shot from ambush. The number of men arrested 
ami punishe<l for these attacks was very great. I have not prepared a state¬ 
ment of them. I do not know that a statement Is particularly necessary or 
is particularly desired. If it Is, of course, it can be furnlshe<l. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to ask—pardon me. 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I deploreri this trouI>le. I starte<l in a department of 
the company where I hud to do very Iiard physical labor for a number of 
years. I was in close touch wltli tlie workmen of all kin<ls, wliero I knew the 
men and where I could call them “ Hill ” or “Tom.” I was syinpathetb'. And 
1 had up to 1911—for .Sli years -gotten along pleasantly with my fellow work¬ 
men. But the unreasonableness of these denmnds, and the insistence that 
before considering any question of wages, of service, or anything atl'ecting the 
relations of the men with the company, excei>ting only this (iiiesllon of federat¬ 
ing, and of all taking tip a question for settlement insteatl of one craft, had led 
to this serious dlfliculty. 

Chairman Walsh. What ofliclal is>sltlon did you hold in 1!M)2 and 19t)3? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I was general manager of the Southern I’acllic Co., tis- 
Sistant to the president and fourth vice president. 

Chairman Walsh. I wsint to go—In view of some of the testimony that has 
been suhmltted—into a littl<> history prior to this time. What iK.sition dhl 
the late E. H. Harriman liold at that time—1902 and 1903? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. He was president of the Southern I'acitic i.’o. and <'hair- 
mtin of the executive committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, there was a strike on the Union Pacilic, I l)elieve, 
in 1!K)2 and 1903? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I tlilnk that is the. correct date. Thert' was a strlk<' 
aliout tliat time. 

Chairman Walsh. It has la-en stattsl that the cause of that strike was the 
effort on the part of tlie ofiicials of the cbmpany to introduce what is called 
the piecework system. Was tliat correctly stated? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I think tliat Is correct. That was tlie cause of the strike. 

Clnilrnian Walsh. And I believe there was what they call a symiiatlietli’ 
strike growing out of the claim that the Southern Pacilic hail assisted the 
Union Pacific by supplying engines during the strike? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. TJhere was no sympathetic strike on the .Southern I a- 
clfic. That claim was iiiaile, hut It w-as without foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, I do not understand. That is, that there was no 
sympathetic strike is without foundation, or that the engines were not loaned— 
Is without foundation? 

Mr Kbuttschnitt. Both. T do not recall any sympathetic strike. T liere 
were threats of a sympathetic strike based on the claiiii that locomotives were 
furnished, but I knivv that the locomotives were not furnished, and my recol¬ 
lection Is that no .sympathetic strike occurreil. It was simply threatened. 

Chalriiian Walsh. It has beim stated that a sympathetic strike was voted 
on the Southern Pacific at that time. Whether It lame to a head or not, I have 
not in mind. Was there a strike voted on the Southern Pacific at that time, 
to your knowledge? , 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I don’t veiiiemhe". 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of the fact. If it be a fact, utter the sym¬ 
pathetic strike was voteil on the Soutkairn Pacitlc, tliat Mr. Harriman appealeil 
to the International presldoiits of the several crafts to mi'Ct him In New York 
and confer with him for the purixise of settling tlie difficulties In tliq whole 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I do not know. Mind you,*I had nothing to do with the 


I^nlon Pacific at that time. „ ^ ^ 

Chairman Walsh. I under.stand. Do you recall, as a matter of history, that 
the federated body representing all the shop crafts of jthe Union Pacific and 
Harriman lines did meet with Mr. Harriman in New York at that time? 

Mr Kbuttschnitt. I think a number of men from the Southern Pacific, by 
iiumb’er I would say perhaps three or four, did apply for tran.spoittition to go 
east to meet Mr. Harriman. I think that Is correct. And transportation was 


^ Chairman Walsh. Are you familiar with the fact. If It be a fact, that Mr. 
Harriman sent a telegram to the grand lodge olfleers of the various orafts In 
which he stated In substance that rather than be responsible for the breaking 
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up Of homes, the suffering anU poverty of men, women, and cliildren, that the 
strike on the Union Pacific would mean if it continued, and the strike on the 
Southern Pacific would mean if inaugui'ated, tliat he would meet a federated 
body around the council table and confer wlUi them to the end that tliey might 
1 h) reinstated in their employment? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. There was no strike on the Southern Pacific. 

Clialrman Walsh. Well, assuming tlmt a strike was voted, or not assuming, 
iiro you aware of any sucli telegram being sent? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. No, I am not. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of tlie fact, if it be it fact, that the grand 
lodge olllcers representing tlie sliop crafts answered this telegram, saying that 
(hey would meet, and that tliey did meet in conference, and ns a result of the 
conference a satisfactory settlement of botli the Union I'aclfic strike, wlilch was 
in effect, and tlie Southern Pacific strike, which had been declural by a vote, 
was settled and the men returned to work? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I know nothing of the telegram you refer to. I hud noth¬ 
ing to do witli the Union I’acllic at that time. I had notliing to do wltJi this 
settlement further than to answer some (lucstions Mr. Jfarriman askeil whether 
it was true or not tliat the Soutliern I'acilic supplleil locomotives to the Union 
I’ueific. To tliat I replied in the negative—that there was.no foundation for the 
claim at all. And the only further information I liad was (lie re(|U(‘.st of some 
men from tlie Soutliern Pacific asking for transportation to go east to meet Mr. 
Harriman in conference. 

Chairman Walsh. When did Mr. Ilarrimaii himself assume the presidency 
of the Union Pacific Railway Co.? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I do not know; approximulely 1S98, I think. 

Chairman M’alsh. Do you know tlie reason, Mr. Krullschnitt, lirst-Iianil, or 
by liearsay, why Oie late Mr. Kurt was removed from the presidency of the 
Union Pacific, if iie was removed? , 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. No, I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Had that anyllilng to do with the difiiculty that had arisen 
between him and the employees of the company prior to his removal? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. Tliat I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. At this conference that you ha<l September 1, 1911, was 
tlie matter of a strike, the possible consequences, gone into in any greater detail 
than you liiivc mentioned here, Jlr. Kruttschnilt? As i recall your statement, 
it was that Mr. Kline and others stated sfmply that you knew what the con.se- 
quences would be it a conference was not ha<l. Was it gone into any more fully 
in detail; that is, as to the location of so many men in particular places and so 
many cities in which the men had acquired homes, tliat had family roots and 
tlie like, which would bo torn up in case a disturbance occurred? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I don't think .so. in wliat I have said before I liave re- 
peateil ns exaclly as I can rememiier after a lapse of four Vears just what hnp- 
jiened. There had bemi numerous talks belwcen some of our older men and the 
olllcers of tlie company, deploring the possibility of a strike and breaking up of 
long-standing plea.sant relations'! but I here was no particular detail gone into at 
this conference with Mr. Kline and his associates. 

Chnirnian AV.m.sii. Do you regard Kie attitude of your company and of your¬ 
self in 1911 a.s being in harmony with thfe attltuilte of tlie late Mr. Harriman in 
1902 and 1903? ^ 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I was very cIo.sel.v associated with Mr. Harriman from 
1902 until his death in 1009. That would bo seven years. And I do not remem¬ 
ber that I ever had /iny disagreement with Sir. Harriman about my attitude 
toward labor or my treatmeiV: of labor. Ho knew thoroughly well what my 
record was on the Soutliern Pacific; he knew thoroughly well Imfore he got 
control of it, and he knew from personal observation what my record had been 
and wliat policy I was pursuing frqin 1902 to the time of his death, and he never 
criticised or reversed allytliing that I had done. I think I understood his mental 
attitude tlioroiighly, and I am justified in believing tlmt my acts liarmonized 
with his ideqs, because, ns I say, he never crltlcizeii them. And Mr. Harriman 
was not at ail backward aliout criticizing when he did not like anytlilng. 

Cliairman Walsh, When Mr. Kline and the.se oilier gentlemen colled upon 
you, did you suggest to them that their action In calling upon you as represent¬ 
ing a federation—that this was in violation of the Sherman Act, and that they 
might be prosecuted for coming to see you in that situation in tliat capacity? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I did make that remark jocularly. I believed it true at 
the time, and I believe It true to-day. I think if we had done anything one-lmlf 
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as repugnant to the Sherman Act as that we would have been Indicted very 
promptly. 

Ulialrmun Walsh. It Is a fact that a very short while ago a federated com¬ 
mittee representing the employees In the transportation department of your 
roads was denied a conference by the vice president and general manager of 
the Atlantic system of the Southern Pacilic, and that upon your specific order 
he was directed to recede from his stand and to hold a conference with the 
commithH!? 

Mr. KkuttschaITt. I tiilnk you are alluding to a trouble with the engi¬ 
neers— 

Chairman Walsh. I really do not know wluit it is. This is one of the ques¬ 
tions that has been submitted. 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. There was a dilterence between tlio engineers and firiv 
men on the Atlantic system of the company. It was re.illy a case wliere the 
innocent outsider Is tlie sulTercr. There was a dispute between the engineers 
and the firemen in which the company was in nowise interested. The com¬ 
pany announced that it was perfectly willing to accept either the engineers’ or 
the firemen's contention if they would only agree amongst themselv»>s. But 
they Insisted on bringing the company into tills matter and a strike followed. 
I’ublic sentiment that was familiar with the conditions, and pulilic sentiment 
after all is the power that finally settles these contentions, was strongly op- 
jKisetl to (his strike. Tliey appealed to the President. Troubles were immi¬ 
nent on the Mexican Ixirder and I was appealed to by the head of the mediation 
board, .Tudge Oiamlters, who represented that the President appealed to the 
company’s sense of patriotism to yield a point In order to settle with the men 
on a plan outlined by .ludge Cliambers and relieve (he Government from em¬ 
barrassment tliat might occur in connection with the movement of troops and 
supplies to the Mexican border. As an American citizen I- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Commissioner Garret.son suggests that 
IM'rhaps you liave the two occurrems's confused in your mind. If you have no 
ob.ieetion. Commissioner (Jarretson will interimlate a question here. 

Csimmissioner GAniusTsoN. Are you not confusing two oc<!urrenees, Mr. Krutt- 
schnltt? You are referring to the jurisdictional strike betwemi the firemen 
and engineers which occurred some five or six years ago- 

Mr. Kuuttschmtt. No. 

Commissioner Gabrets^in (continuing). While tlie question is- 

Mr. Kruttschnitt (interrupting). No; I am not coufuslng it with that. 

Commissioner Garbetsox. The last occurrences referred to four organiza¬ 
tions, didn’t it, of men in the train and engine service? 

Mr. Krlttschxitt. The chairman said be did not know what was refen ed to. 
I am putting on my explanation, and if it does not fit it will only result In the 
consumption of a little time and iiatience of the commission; but I am not 
mistaken as to the time, for I remember distinctly being called up by Mr. 
Chambers over the long-distance phone at my home in New Canaan, Conn., and 
having the situation exiilained; I could not lie mi^stjjken about the date because 
I have lived there only two years. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there only two crafts involved? 

Sir. Kruttschnitt. Yes. • 

Chairman Walsh. Two? * 

Mr. KRirTTSCHNiTT. Yes. To finish niv story on this appeal from (he Pri'sl- 
dent of the United States, we said at,once that any view we might have about 
this matter would be abandoneil and we would conform to the President’s 
wishes, and we did so. That was the matter, and it hajijxmed eertaluly not 
more than two and one-half yi'ars ago. because I semeraber it occurreil when I 
was living in Connecticut, and I have not lived there over two and one-half 
years. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference in principle in dealing with the 
federation of employees In the transportation departmeiPt and wlien you are 
dealing with the shop crafts? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. A very great difference. • • 

Chairman Walsh. State us briefly ns possible what that dllTerence is. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I have already stated, and won’t repeat it unless you 
wish—I have already reiieated what the views of the shop crafts’ feileration 
was as to their jurisdiction over shop practices. You do not want me to repeat 
that, do you? 

Chairman Walsh. No. 
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Sir. Kkuttschkitt. In dealing with the trainmen, engineers, and firemen, 
they have never presumed to call on us to require every man to join their 
organizations. They have relied on the good judgment and the good sense of 
the men to join or not, us they saw fit; It they do not join, they take the view 
that it is the men’s loss, and If they do join, they are glad to take them In. 
They have never undertaken to say whom we should retain in the service; 
they have never undertaken to say whom we should employ as trainmasters or 
assistant superiutcudent.s. They are all In one branch of service; first, tho 
engineers and firemen—naturally, their duties overlap. A fifenmn Is an engi¬ 
neer In embryo. When he is promoted he has two orgaAizations he can join—■ 
cither the firemen’s organization, which takes In engineers also, or the Brother- 
hootl of Locomotive Engineers. The brakeman Is a conductor in embryo; there¬ 
fore when you siteak of four oi-ganlzatlons there are only two, because, us I say, 
they overlap. And all four organlzatloms—if you choose to call them four—are 
engaged in one division of tho service, and that is in running trains; and the 
great difference has been. In our e,\i>erien<-e, that these men do not claim that 
absolute control over tludr employers’ business that the shop federation claims 
to hold, and to enforce with the shake. 

(Ihalrman WAt.sii. Is it within your knowledge that the late E. H. Harrlman 
ever advlstnl the men working on the so-called Harrlman lines to get together 
and fe<lerate and treat with the ofiicials by a federate<l (wmmittee of the 
llarrimau lines; and did the lute E. H. Harrlman ever say that such a method 
of bargaining would saae time aiul expense to the company and to the men and 
would go a long way towai'd preventing labor disturbances? 

Mr. Krutts< iiNiTT. I have .said I was intimately associated with Mr. Hiirri- 
luan from ISgrj to liKK) as his immiHliate assistant; from the time he bought 
control of the Southern I’acillc in 1!K)2 to 19(14 I was his assistant on tlie I’acific 
coast. The negotiations with tiie men in 1911 lasted, in one way or another, 
from, yipu might say, the month of ,fime until the time of tlie declaration of tho 
strike, and never once, either from Mr. Harrlman In his lifetime or from any 
of these men, have I ever heard any allusion to any such agreement or expres¬ 
sion of opinion on tlie part of Mr. llarrimau. This is the first time I have ever 
heard it. 

f’liairnian Walsh. Ho you know wliether or not Mr. Harrlman stated this to 
be his policy in Octolier, 19P3, in the city of New York, when conferring with 
Mr. .lames O’Honnell. M. J. Ford, Hugh Horan, S. H.‘Orace, T. E. Tomlinson, 
and Oeorge W. Smith, representatives of.the Union I’uciflc machinists? 

Mr. KKirrTHCHNrrr. I do not; hut I Mould think it passing strange if Mr. 
Harrlman, after 1994, on giving mo conlrol for him over all the.se matters for 
both Union and .Southern f’acilic systems, should fail to acquaint me with his 
desires in tliat direction, and, as I repeated, he never did, and I have never 
heard of these telegrams or expressions of his views until you read them. 

Uliairman Walsh. Hid you ever hear, prior to Septemtier 30, 1911, that the 
seniority rights of tlie men on the I’acillc system were violated, and that com¬ 
plaints were made to your suliordiuale, and that these complaints were not 
redressed, and that us a coiAefpience general dissatisfaction was created among 
your employees? 

Mr. Kbiittschnitt. I do not knoi.’ that; Init I do know that Mr, Franklin, 
when he waited on Mr. .Scott in August, Ihll.MisisI tho expi’esslon that there 
was little or no trouble on the Union or Southern Pacific; that they came 
nearer 100 per cent good service lhan ifnj; he knew of. In my conference with 
Mr. Kline In August, 1911, he made the same statement—-that there was no 
troublfc on our roadjj, and he was glad to know how harmonious tho relations 
were; and when I went to t^in Francisco In the latter part of August, 1911, I 
was shown an interview that hud biKin given to the Ijjqx'rs by tho head of the 
federatoil empio.vees In Oalifornia, in which he statwl publicly that they had 
always been considerately and ^^ell treated by the Southern Pacific; and the 
same as.sertions were*inn<le to Mr. .Small In numbers of Ids meltings with the 
committees of the individual crufts. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It a fact that the car workers were denleil a confer¬ 
ence on the Pacific system and refused recognition as a craft organization of 
any kind? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I do not know that; but If it was stated, I would say 
emphatically that I do not believe It, because we had agreenu'nts with a numlXT 
of the crafts, ami 1 do not know why we should not have had It with these 
men as well as others. 
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Cltalrmau Walbh, Is It a fact tlmt tlie sheet-metal workers’ craft asked for 
recognition, as a craft organization on the Pacific system on or about tlie fall 
of 1900 and that recognition of this organization as a craft organization was 
clenietl by the company and that ns a result thereof the sheet-metal workers 
went on strike at a number of points on the system V 

Mr. KBUTTscHNrrr. That I do not know. 

Oliairnian Wat.sh. You have no knowledge of any such thing? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. No. 

(ihiilrman WaiISh. Is it a fact tlmt for years prior to 1909 the machinists 
on the Oregon Short 'Line and Oregon Hallway & Navigation Co. petitioned 
your companies for the recognition of their crafts’ organizations and tliat It 
was repeatedly refused? 

Mr. KKvrrscH.Nirr. No: I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that tlie Ijoiler makers and blacksmiths, as 
crafts, asketl recognition reiieatcdly, prior to 1907, and were denied rwognltion 
by you or your subordinates of tlie Oregon Sliort lane and Oregon Hallway & 
Navigation Co.? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. That I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that tlie lioller makers and blacksmiths, as 
separate crafts, sought conferences in 1910 with the proiier ollicinls on the 
Pacific system and that they were denied, altliough they laid at tlie time con¬ 
tracts wltli that system under wliieh it was provided for conferences when 
tliey (Icsiretl to make clianges on giving 30 days’ notice? 

Mr. KituTrscHNirr. I do not know the fact; but I say again that if tliose 
contracts were in eflect, I do not believe the statement implied in the question. 

Chairman VV'alsii. How much monc,y did tlie companies under you appro¬ 
priate for publicity purjiosi's before tlie strike of September 30. 1911? 

Mr. Kriittschnitt. None. 

Chairman Walsh. Was money iisisi for riubliclty pnrpose.H in this way. that 
advertisements of an exiH'iisive elmraeter were insertcil hi the paiH'fs Miat 
w’ere dwmed to ls> Influential anil good avenues of ereating public sentiment in 
different parts of tlie country? 

Mr. Kuin'TscHNiTT. I don’t believe so. 

Chali'iiian Wal.sh. Yon are not aware of any such tiling being done. If it 
was (lone? 

Mr. Kkuttschnitt. Nm The iiandliiig of tlie strike was in the hamls of the 
operating vice iiresidmits on (he groii’id. I Uiliik I should have known of it. 
If any exjienses had been Ineiirreil, however, I think I should have known it. 

Clialrmim Walsh. Were you aware of any siieli piihlieity Ix'iiig used after 
the strikes began? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Wliy, 1 slioiild liave tiiouglit tliat tliese men were not 
jiroper for the duties intrusti'd to them if they had not given full pnlfilclty. 
I began Iiy responding to a ri'quest of tlie San Frii neisoo iiapers to give pub- 
licily to this eoiiteiitioii, and I startl'd by giving this statement. May I give 
tills to tlie stenograplier? 

CImirman Walsh. Yes; you may, please. • • 

Mr. KRurrscHNiTT. And it was tlie ilnty of every officer, hm.simieli us this 
WHS a contention in wiilch we were liglitiiif^ for a right to serve ttie imhlle in a 
way in wliieh they wished to be served,*tliat tiiey should be Informed and tliat 
the fullest publicity should lie given to everything we could tliink of. 

(The paiier liere presented by tlie witness was ri'eeived lii evidence and ap- 
jiears among the exhibits at the end ot tills subject as “ KrutLselinltt Kxhlblt.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Then, you im'iiii to say you are not acquainted with tlie 
details: tliat is, as to liow imieli iihmk'.v was expeii^led in tliat way? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tflat correel? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I am not. , 

Chairman Walsh. This, I note, was given as a signod»statemeiU from you? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Yes. 

Chairman Waihh. S'or publication in a San Francisco paiRjr? . 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Yes. Tlie papers were very imich mystified; wanted to 
know what it was all about, and liefore I had been in San Franelsco six Itours, 
1 snpixise, I was waited on by a dozen different reporters and was told that 
they did not understand and that the public did not understand. And on the 
wti.v we.st I was waited on by a number of reporters and wa.s asked the same 
tiling, iiiid on arriving at San Francisc-o I wrote this statement and gave It to 
tlie press. 
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I don't tlilnk tlioro was miioh, if any, money spent, because we were abso¬ 
lutely perstK'uted by rettorters for statements, and after tbe strike began we 
pnrstie<l tlie jadicy of sitting qniet and liaving very little to say; and the ofBcers 
were instrueteil by me not to nmke any boasts of what they were going to do 
or wimt they were doing, but to go ahead and perform their duties and to 
get the company’s work systematised again and get the shop forces buiit up 
and to do no crowing about it in tlie press. 

Chairman Wai.sii. This statement you sulnnit here was not run in any 
newspai)ers ns an advertisement and paid for in tlmt way;? *' 

Mr. KitfiTHritNiiT. No, sir; it was solicited witii tlie utmost eagerness, and 
there was not a cent paid for it. 

Oliairman W.M.sTt. Ilo you ke<>p fairly good track of the newspaper publica¬ 
tions in Ihe territory where tlie greatest interest was likely to he? 

Mr. Kki-itschnitt. The operating vice presidents did; I did not. AVe paid 
for clippings. I was flooded with a mass of rlipiiings, some of which I supisise 
I kept, but most of which I did not. They were too vidmninons. 

Chairman W.vr.sii. Did the newspapers likewise publish tlie statements of 
the representatives of Ihe men as to the causes of the strike? 

Sir. KurrrsciiNiTT. Freely. 1 hail—after the strike began I was importuned 
by a number of the pajiers to answer stati'uients made in Ihe press by Mr. 
Kline and oilier leaders of Ihe men, which I consistently decllneil to do. 
I stated that I was not going to Indulge in any new’.spaper I’ontroversy; that 
the side of tlie company laid been giieii by me to Hie press, and I iiroposeil to 
Stop at that. 

Chairman WAtsit. Is it a fact. .Mr. Krutlselinilt, referring again for a 
moment to the deinands made by lids federation and the conference in Septem¬ 
ber, 1911 ; that i.s, that the so-called clus'k-olf system be adoptetl-. 

Mr. Kiii TTSciiNiTT (interriiiiling). So-called what? 

Chairman Wai.sh. That tlie reiiiHrement lie made that all etnployei's should 
.loin the union and those others that were so objwtionable to yon—I wanti'd to 
ask you If it is or is not a fact that tliose suggestions were what might bo 
calUsI tentative suggestions for the )iiir|Ki.se of discussion and negotiation in 
ca.se a conference was granted, or were they ahsolnte deinands on tiie part of 
the men with a declaration that in the event they were not grantetl a strike 
would he called? 

Mr. Kiif TTscHNiTT. I am going to deal perfectly fi'.inkly with yon and the 
menihers <d’ the coniinission. We were Assured time and again that we must 
not be alarmed by these olijts'lhaiable deinands that they made, that all we 
were asked to do was to deal with a fislerated body; that then everything 
would be lovely. That was tantamount to asking the company to surrender its 
ability to resist, and Mr. Franklin and Mr. Kline, in their interviews, and 
Mr. Kline and Ids four associates in the San Francisco meeting, tried in every 
possible way that ingenuity could siiggi'st to iiersuade us Vliat the only Interest 
of the iiien in the matter was a little more couvenictft and expeditious way of 
Iiandling grievances. 

I was frank with ilr. Kline'and Ids associates. I said, “I under.stand; we 
need not try to throw dust In each otlim’s eyes. I know and yon know what 
you are after. Any ncqulescence oft tl^e part of the company to the demand 
that we meet a federated board uould iio doulif Imid to a good many of these 
matters that you put in here for trinling purposes being put aside for the 
moment. In other words, tlii'y are tliere /'or trading purposes, and they would 
be withdrawn if only the comiiany would bind itself by preliminary agreement 
with yon that wouhV prevent It from ever being aide to resist any demands, no 
matter how unreasonable. Once having done that the company would find 
Itself, perhafis in a year or two years or three years oy ma.vbe five or six years, 
met with a demand to pay extirbitant wages, and do all sorts of things, perhaps 
all the things asked for in this paper, and a good many more besides; and it 
would find Itself poweldess to olTer any resistance.” I told Mr. Kline in the San 
Francisco conference—I said, “At the presimt time we have agreements with 
a nuniliercif your crafts. If the iniichinisls should come In with an absolutely 
outrageous and unreasonalile demand on refusal of wlilch they should all strike, 
the company would not be bound hand and foot—would not be helpless. It 
could transact Its business in some way or other and fulfill its duties to the 
public that are required of it by commissions and by courts and by laws.” I 
said, “ What you are after, and I see It very plainly, is that if the machinists 
and all these other crafts should federate, then no matter how unreasonable 
the request the feileration would be the sole and only Judge us to whether 
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pressure was to be put on the company by striking to enforce those demnncls.” 
Now, I said, “ It is not reasonable to come to any man with any kind of Intelli¬ 
gence and ask him to make such an arruugemeut us that.” I said, ‘‘ I cun 
not do It.” 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any conferences, formal or informal, with 
the Illinois Central, concerning the subject of system feileratlon, prior to 
Juno, 1911? 

Mr. Kkuttschnitt. Noj I did not have anything to do with the Illinois 
Central, and neve# have had. 

Chairman Walsh. L\er have any correspondence with them in regard to 
that matter? 

Mr. KKt!iTSCHNiTT. I don't think so. I don’t think there is a line of corre- 
si>ondence. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your attitude since the strike regarding 
conciliation, mediation, and arbitration? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. There has been ab.solutety nothing that we could mediate 
or arbitrate. That was the hopeless condition of this issue that was presented 
to us by the men, that it was not arbitrable. It wans simply a demand that Oiey 
be put in control of the company’s shoi>work; that they should Ite given powm- 
to dictate whellier any shopwork should be done or not; and if so, the condi¬ 
tions under whicli it should be done. Tlie men put up a propositbm to the 
company which, if reversed, they would have considered the company’s olllcers 
insane for presenting. If tlie company's ollicers had suggested to the men 
that they were dlssatisfitsl with tlie separate agreements with the crafts, and 
that they gave notice that In .’10 days tliey would take up a change of those 
conditions, and that they propiiseil to rc<iuire every mtin to get out of the 
union, that they proposed to dictate on Just what terms the men should have 
employment with the comiiany, ri'gardless of their wislu'S, regardU'ss of their 
convenience, regartlless of tlieir health of welfare, the men would not have 
tolerated it for a moment. Tliey woubl have Immediately liegun a strike, and 
properly so. Yet they reversed those conditions and imposed tliose conditions 
on the company, and when they were refused they went on strike, atid tliat was 
argiusl and preaclied, I suppose, in half a dozen different ways. .\nd then 
the question was taken up sifter the company’s forces had iicen built up to 
take back these men that had caused this trouble, but we consistently refuseil 
to do so. » 

(Ihtiirman Wai.sh. Do you feel that you took all possible steps to avoid tlie 
strike of 1911, Mr. KruttschnitI 

Mr. Keuttschnitt. I do. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you made any investigation as to wlietlier or not 
the system federations have liei'ii satisfactorily negotiated on otlier systems 
of railroads, and that they have workisl out witliout iletriment to the com¬ 
panies? » 

Mr. KBUTTSCiiNiTr. No; •because it was totally irrelevant. My duties to the 
stockholders of the Soutli I’acitic Co. and the Union I’aciflc Co. and to the pub¬ 
lic would not liave been based on the actions of Af If, C, or D road to its stock¬ 
holders or the public. I could not have Justified my acts by stating that I did 
thus ond so bitcause Mr. So-and-so did that in any court or tribunal or in public 
opinion. The reidy would iuivefieen, “Why, that has nothing to do with the 
I'ase. Your duty is clear; it is to serve the stockholders and the public accord¬ 
ing to law, and that utterly regardless ifl what any other road was doing.” I 
have never given that matter cousldA-ation, though it was ndvanceil by the 
men, os sugar coating to the pill, what tills road had donij or that roaif had 
done. It was totally Irrelevant. , 

Chairman AValsh. Do you believe in tlie general principle of collective bar¬ 
gaining, Mr. KruttschnltC# 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. Yes. As I told you, I hajJ been working 3.S years on it. 

Chairman AVai.sh. A^es. This is leading up to anotlirt' question; Do you 
believe that employees who are divided into many or into several different 
crafts, each dealing separately with a single employer, can enjoy anjUilng like 
equality in bargaining power? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I do; and what is more, I think that a number of the 
chiefs of these separate crafts believed the same way before the strike. 

Chairman AValsh. Are labor conditions in the companies consldereil by the 
directors of the company at dli-ectora’ meetings; that is, the question of wages 
and conditions of your labor and the satisfaction or dissatisfaction among your 
employees? 
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Mr. KBirrrscnsrrr. Yes, sir; unquestionably so—they are, A.s I told you, In 
this case they were very proiiii»tly put up to the directors, who were put In 
full possession of the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the conditions of employment as to hours and wages 
discussed generally by your executive boards? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. If you mean by tlint If they take a table of wages and 
compare tliem, no; but the conditions of the men, how they are paid, with 
respect to emplo.vees In the same occupation on different roads and In outside 
shops, I would say yes. * 

Clialrman Walsh. Oo you believe a wage averaging jfao a month Is enough 
to support an American citizen and an ordinary family in tlie communities 
such as exist where your large shops are located? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. Well, of course, that Is a loaded question. Before I could 
aaswer I would have to ask you what that American citizen considereil proper 
living. I can, perhaps, answer it best by saying that tlmu-sands and thousands— 
hundreds of thousands—of American citizens are living proiterly and raising 
their children and educating tliem on such wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon ever considered, or ilo you consider, that projKiKl- 
tion generally in fixing wages, what it costs the individual to live and support 
a family? 

Mi-. Kbuttschnitt. No; we liave not done that, and I think we are right in 
that, because—take Covernment bodies, such as commissions; they have toll I 
us through their acta that cost of living has nothing to do with the case; they 
are not concerned as to how our companies live or the railroads’ cost of living 
or the cost of buying material. They say that has nothing to do witli it, and 
in paying wages we have always paid—and the men admltte<l that—we statisl 
it repeateilly and they could not deny it—the higliest wages of any railroads 
in the Uniteil States. 

Chairman Walsh. Some of the commissioners will probably want to a.sk you 
some questions, Mr. Kruttschnltt, but I will ask you now whettier there Is any 
statement you would like to volunteer or any slatement you would like to make 
covering any questions that have been a.sked .you? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I don't think of anything much. Mr. Chairman. I came 
here, of course, knowing that you wantisl to question me about my coniM'clion 
with these unfortunate occurrences. I did not know jiust wliat the line of your 
inquiry would be, and really I lackwl the time and.'il must confess, the in¬ 
clination to sit down and write a very Irmg slatement. preferring to make tin- 
slatement orally, as I have done, and let ,idu suriplenient it by asking me qne.s- 
tions on points I had overlooked, and I do not tliink of anything more. 

Chairman Walsh. That is very satisfactory. 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. Fos.slbly the questioning of some of the other (vmmis- 
sioners might Imsiiire a desire on our part to ofier some questions, but I don't 
know of anything now. * 

tihairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson has a few questions he says lie wants to 
ask you. 

Commissioner OAEBKrrsoN.'ilr. Kruttschiiitt, I think you would regret it more 
than any one person if it developisl timt the testimony on any given point was 
historically Incorrect, would you not? ' 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I should. * • 

Commissioner Gahsbtbon. I want to go liack to the question of the two inci¬ 
dents where the Atlantic system of tlie'Smithern Pacific had trouble with their 
englnemen or with the trainmen. Mr. \l. B. Scott was liHiated here In Chi¬ 
cago Its your n.ssistqnt, when you were director of maintenance and operation, 
was he not, for a considerq^de perlml? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. He was my as.sistant part of the time. No; when I first 
came to Chicago I had anotlier assistant, but I exias-t ^le was my ussi.stant from 
almnt 1906 or 1907 to 1911. 

Commissioner Gakiii>t 80 N. At the time of the .lurlsdlctloiml strike lietween tlui 
locomotive engineers and the firemen Mr. Scott was located here with you as 
assistants , 

Mr. ICbuttschnitt. No. Perhaps I should have answercil that a little more 
fully; no; hecnnse Mr. Scott at that time was In Houston, and handled nil of 
the negotiations with the engineers and firemen. 

Commissioner Gakbitson. Is It not a fact that the negotiations were handletl 
almost exclusively by Mr. van Vleck and Mr. Fay, and that the terms of the 
settlement were finally reached here in Chicago In Mr. W. B. Scott’s olilce, with 
Mr. Charles P. Neill, then commissioner under the Erdmann Act, on the ^uud 
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In Houston, the terms being iirrangetl betwwii tlie two eliief executives of tlie 
firemen nnd engineers, witli the I'iilef exoentives of tlie eonduetors and trainmen 
acting as intermediaries, with Mr. \V. B. Scott and Mr. Oliarles P. NeiU and the 
executive officers of the organizatlon.s on tiie ground at nouston, Mr. Morrissey 
then president of the trainmen and the then iiresideni of the Order of Railway 
Conductors? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I think ymi are speaking of an entirely different matter. 

Commissioner Gaukktson. That was the jurisalletional strike between the two? 

Sfr. KKUTTSCHtflTT. Tcs; the engiiasM-s and the firemen. 

Commissioner GABKtftsoN. You are not mistaken about Mr. Scot I- 

Mr. KRt7TT.scHNiTT. Iiiipossllie for me to be, bei'anst^ wlier*' ti man has a fact 
of a fact in an indefinite way, he may be mi.staken, but he can not be mistaken 
when, ns In this case, I sfixal at a teleiihone in a certain room In my house 
in Connecticnt and tallced with ,Tudge Chaniliers at ids lioine somewhere in 
Maryland on this strike, being eathsi up in tlie middle of the night by the 
AVeatern Union, in this very same Iioiisi', and given telegrams relating to and 
exiilainlng wli.v the Pi-esident waiiteil ns to rwede and give way to tlie men. I 
can not be mi.staken. 

Commissioner Gariiktson, At llie tliiu' of the .inrisdietiomil strike of the en¬ 
gineers and firemen, was tliere any troiilde in Mexico, mid was .fudge Chambers 
connectetl In any way wifh flip Peileral IVfediation Itoaril? 

Mr. Krtittschnitt. Well, I- 

Commissioner Garrktson (iiiterrnpliiigl. .Judge Chambers never was Federal 
mediator until after the passage of the N'ewlands Act In 1012. and the strike of 
the (Xinductors, tralnna'ii, engine<>rs, and firemen on tlie Atlantic system of the 
Southern I'aeifle took phiei' in 1012. or 1013. and .fudge Chambers was a party 
to the .settlement of that slrilce. Is lliat not correel ? 

Mr. KRiiTTseiiNirT. Assuming wliat you say to be true. I suppose it is correct; 
but I still think we are talking aliout dlffeisuit strikes. However, if it be a fact 
that Judge Chambers was not put on the mediaf ion board—if that Is a fact, then 
I must confess that T am mistaken, and T am talking about tlie wrong strike. 
Now, is .Judge Chnmild's a niemher of (he hoard now? 

Commissioner Carrkt.sox. He is, and lias been since 1012 or 1013, only. Rut 
bear in mind—J want to refresli you memory—. 

Mr. Kill TT.se h:-.I i-r, AVell. 1 will say there was a .strike at the time when 
Judge Chaniliers was me»llntor. 

Csimmissioner Oarret.son, Tliere wa*. 

Mr. Krtittsohnitt. And the clreumstanees tliaf I Iiave relateil did hapiien or 
did take place wltli Judge Ciianibors. Now, it is po.ssihle that it was not the 
strike of the engineers and firemen, liut I thoiiglit it wa.s. 

Commissioner Carbetson. Tliat is wliat T wanteil to correct in the reeoial. 
hpcause tlie other is liistorleaily In the record, as I have stateil. What I wanted 
to draw attention to i«i (he reeia-d is tliis, (lie strike of tlie four organizations 
was not .inrisdietiomil; was it not over the refusal of Mr. Oisirge \V. AVaid. 
assistant manager of the Atlantic system, to meet and treat with representatives 
of the four trainmen’s and engine .service organizfitfcn.s .iointly? 

Mr. Krt'Ttsciinitt. A'es; J think you are correct as to that. 

flommlssloner Gabretson. And did not tln^ recession from that position come 
from tlio fact that your eom|ian.v1s trains*-tlie movement of tiiem was alssoiiitely 
tied up, was it not? 

Mr. KinjTTRCHNiTr. Tlie reason of tlflit riyession. as I told you, was that 
It was made on the apiieal of tlie Presfdent tbrougb .Judge ChamlKU'S. 

Commissioner Gakketkon. The nuHllator had enterisl the fame? • 

Mr. liBUlTSCHNTTT. Tps, Sir. , 

Commissioner Oarbet-son. Then you now realize that Judge Chtimliers had 
no connection with tlie orTgInal .lurisdletlonal .strike between the two orgnniza- 
tlons, which took place In 1907 and early In 1SHJ8, the nnginemen? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. AA'ell. I say I am willing to assiinte the correefness of 
what you stateil, that the judge was not put on this hoard until then, but T 
think as my recollection goes that he actisl in some eases prior to .this strike 
tliat we are discussing now. However, that is immaterial. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That Is immaterial exis'pt as it applies to the true 
facts and as to the cause and who were involveil in the two strikes. That was 
what I wanted to get into the record In its correct historical form. 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. AVell, I think you are right. 

Commissioner Garbctkon. It will be a misfortune for you if the testimony 
Stood absolutely out of accord with the occurrences that took place? 
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Mr. Khuttsciinitt. Qnlte light, nml I am very much ohllgcil to you for cor¬ 
recting me. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Was tliere any connection, Mr. Kruttaclmltt, be¬ 
tween the attitude of your general manager on the Atlantic system In refusing 
there being no question Involved whatever in the original strike of the four 
organizations, but the refusal of Mr. Wald to meet the four jointly—was there 
any connection between that and your attitude as shown toward this federation? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. No, I have already explained in answer to a question 
from the chairman the difference in the attitude of tlje trainmen's and the 
englnemen’s organizations and the shop federation. 

Commissioner Cahretson. Then, In your opinion, if they had no connection 
with each other, there were not the following out of the same general policy, 
what was the cause of the refusal, then, to deal jointly with the train and engine 
service organizations? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. You say what was the reason of the refusal? 

Conimi.ssIoner Garretson. Yes; what would be the cause of the refusal? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. To answer frankly, I think a mistake was nnule. 

Commissioner Garretson. Iteally, the two attitudes were exactly consistent 
with each other? 

Mr. Kruttschniit. No; I haven’t said that. You askeil me that first and I 
said they were entirely difi'erent; then you asked me why the refusal was made 
to ileal with the four trainmen organizations on the .Atlantic system, is that 
not correct? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. And I told yon tliat I lliought frankly a mistake laid 
been made. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ob; I beg your pardon. I didn't catcli that answer. 
Did you hear the declaration of Mr. Markham? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I was given a transcript of the testimony yesterday, and 
it amounted to, I think, six or seven hundrcil pages, and I only went through It 
very hurriedly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your own testimony in general and his are in line 
with each other. Now, would not the natural outcome of the attitude of your 
company and his, and the reasons asserteil by yourself and Mr. Markham as 
underlying your attitude—would not the natural application by thinking hihor 
men of your theories, result In the triumph of what Is" known as the industrial 
form of organization whereby every man on the pay roll of your company would 
be enrolleil in one organlzalion, because from tlio testimony given tbat would 
be the natural method for the man of radical views to carry out his desires 
against his employer—wouldn't ttiat he tlie natural result? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Your question is very long and Involved, and I will have 
to ask the stcnograplier to read It. 

(Question read.) 

I can answer that In a qualified way, yes; liecaitsb the very Issue that was 
Iiresented lo the companies„was the re.sult of the rire.sence of the radical and 
hot-headed men on the companies’ pay roll and In the different craft organiza¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Garretson. I was 'not passing upon the matter submittal In 
any degree; I was only speaking of the original man, because that Is exactly 
the form of organization, is it not, that, Is advocated by the I. W. W., who are 
generally classed as radical? i 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I am afraid I do not know much about that. 

(iomnilssioner Gabretson. Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I know what you mean, but except from general news¬ 
paper accounts of them I know nothing about their aiqis or their Ideals. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you had traveled with the commission, you 
would have had considerable Information on their desires. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishton has a few questions to ask. 

Commissioner Aishton. I understood you to say that you objecteil to the 
additional power which your employees sought to obtain. Have you seen any¬ 
thing since the strike was Innnguratcd to confirm those views? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Y'es. I think It was In .January, 1012, some three months 
or more after the strike had been starteil that President B. L. ReguIn, of the 
System Federation of the Harrlman lines, seat out a set of resolutions adopted 
by the federation of the crafts of the Harrlman lines calling on all railroads 
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111 tlic country to join In a sympathetic strike to help them win the strike on 
the Harrtman lines. This Is a copy of the paper. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do you desire to put It In evldeiioe? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. Yes. 

(The paper thus offered is ns follows:) 

Office COS, Hiueiinia Buii,dis(i. 

.'''((II Francisco, .fanuary (>, 1912. 

Bbotiiees, Greet%no: 

The following resolutions are herewith submitted for your consideration: 

We, tlie committee on resolutions, respectfully submit the following to you 
with the request of tills local that you submit same to all locals on the Harrl- 
man lines and Illinois Central lines, and In addition all federated locals and 
trades-unlonLsts Involved In this strike on other systems. 

Cl.ARENCE C. RiGDKN. 

K. J. CoNNFUiS, 

Wm. a. Dorr, an, 

Vonimitlcc on Resolutions. 

The following resolutions wore drawn up by the commlUee appoinlivl by 
system local at San Jose at our regular meeting Thursday, January 4, 1912, 
upon receipt of resolutions drawn up at Freeport, Ill., whicli resolutions we 
believe would have the effect of placing us in a position where the railroads 
would be able to effect a compromise with the federations on the llarriman 
and Illinois Central lines, before we have had time to lire our most effective 
shot, to wit, the federation with other federations and union shopmen through¬ 
out the country, so that if necessary to win this strike they can be called out 
and force the railroads to grant our demands at tills time, and in the future 
enable the shopmen on the llarriman lines and the Illinois Central lines to 
protect all other brothers. 

Let us make the federation of shop employees as nearly Invincible as pos¬ 
sible, and to do this we must strike while the iron is iiot, and that to com¬ 
promise at this time would probably prev(>nt the federation of tlu' shopmen 
Into a Nation-wide organization. 

We are out to win; so say we all. 

Whereas wo know from*ho word and action of the railroad ollicials since the 
strike was called Si'ptember 3<.), th»t in no case will the managi'is of the 
railroads comprising the Harrimau and Illinois Central lines he willing to 
compromise except to save themselvi's from defeat; and 
Whereas the time must come when labok will realize that through compact 
organization, comprising not only one craft but all crafts working In one 
Industry, that strikes can be decisively won, enabling the workers In that 
industry to demand and realize conditions which they know to be just to 
themselves, and believing that the time has come wlien this strike can be 
won with the assistance of the other federations now In existence In the 
United States with the help of all other unlihi •shopmen who have not yet 
formed federations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That steps be taken and demanded In recent ri'solutions from San 
Antonio, Tex., and Ixis Angele.*, Cal., iflul unanimously indorsed by this local 
to call out. If necessary, all other shopmen in the United States for the purpose 
of winning. If possible without compnnn^dng, the demands of the blanket agree¬ 
ment, all of which demands we consider not only fair and just, but actually 
conservative. , * 

Resolved, That we consider no compromise until all union men have done 
everything within their power to win all of the demands of the federation of 
shop employees of the llarriman and Illinois Central lines. With the coming 
of cold weatlier reports show that the systemYor which these men were work¬ 
ing are only oiierutlng under the greatest of dimculties anfl it is highly probable 
that the general managers of these railroad interests will take steps to effect a 
compromise to enable themselves to avoid defeat. And be It furthqj'. 

Resolved, That ow’lng to the benefits that will accrue to all workers through 
the success of this strike and the stimulus such issue la certain to be for the 
federating of other crafts, not only In the railroad Industry but In other Indus¬ 
tries ns well, thereby developing a much greater power In the hands of labor 
than has betm heretofore attained, that our nsiuc'st for voluntai-y ftnnncial and 
moral support be addressed to our brother workers instead of the bvislness men, 

SSSIO'—S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 10-54 
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will) ns a matter of fact arc not so deeply interested in the outcome of this 
stnmxlc ns the workers are. 

Kcsoh'ed, That a copy of tliese resolutions be sent to *11 locals on the Harrl- 
iimn and Illinois Central lines for their Indorsement or rejection, and also to 
locals of other federations and craft locals not yet federate for Uie Informa¬ 
tion of all union men not participating In this strike. 

Ue.spectfully submitteil. 

[seal] John Scott, 

i^cn-etury-Trmaurer Njtutom Fcdontkm, Karrimun lAnet. 

•Approved: 

R L. Heguin, 

PrcMdtnt Pintem federation of the Uarriman Lines. 

(>)niinissloner Aishton. Mr. Knittsclinitt- 

Jlr. KaurrscHNiTT {interrupting). This I considered at the time was a justi¬ 
fication of fears that we Iiad—tliat tliis federation was sliniil.v a plan to obtain 
absolute power over the oi^erations of the carriers and to exert it to the utmost 
of their ability to carry their contention.s no matter what they should be. 

Coniml.ssioner Aishton. Mr. Kruttscluiitt. tliere was a lot of testimony Intro¬ 
duced before the commission here yesterday about views expressed by Mr. 
Harriman in ]ft03, which indhated tliat he favored the federation of shop em¬ 
ployees. Have you any knowledge as to his views other than us expressed by 
you in replying to the iiKiniries of the chairman? 

Mr. Kuuttschnitt. None wliateier. I desire to say to the commission with 
the utmost frankness and wllhout the sliglilcst mental reservation that Mr. 
Harriman never In any manner. shniM>. or form liulicatixl to mo any desire of 
that s<irt. If he had. It would have Iw'en my duty, as his assistant, to at once 
take the matter iiti and advocate it and I'iirry it out. I should have done that. 
But as I say, I never in any manner, shape, or form received any Intimation or 
Instructions from him about that. 'I repeat, that until the chairman read these 
questions this morning I never heard that. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Krnttschnitt, I understand you to say that at the 
time of tills strike or Just prior to it tliat your company Imd five contracts with 
sliop trades? 

Mr. Kkittschnitt. I think tlie I’nion Pacific luid five. I think the Soutliern 
Pacific had three or four. Wo had contracts witli tlje sIiop crufts. 

Commissioner Aishto.n. Entered into yiroiigli the usual negotiations lietween 
tlio employees in tlio.se crafts and llie pi-oisrly aulliorir.wl olticlals of the com¬ 
pany? 

Jlr. Kiicitschnitt. Yes. 

(kiiniHisslonor .Yishton. Tliat is all. Thank yon. Mr. Cliuinimn. 

Chairnian Wai.sh. Coiiiniissioner O iYiiiiicIl would like to ask you a question. 

Comniissloncr O'Connei.i,. Mr. Kruttscluiitt, I do not iviiit to aiipeur a.s Iiav- 
ing tills a iH^rsoiiiii matter at all in my position I pm occupying here, but I 
liappentsl to attend tlie conference at Now York originally with Mr. Harriman 
wliicli brought out stutemeptS' aliout tlie old strike of tlie Union I’aclUc road. 
Tile testimony yesterday lironglit out some tilings tliat occurred at tlie conter- 
eni-e and later resulted in an ad.iustnioiit of the Union Pacific .strike. 

One of tlie witnesses yesterday attended tliq conl'ercnee at New York, and 
I asked iiim some questions to put into tiie reeord his reniembruuce of what 
took place at the coiifeienee. Anions; the uccniieiu'es was a running con¬ 
versation with Mr. Harriman in wlilcli <io exprosstHl the desire to liave the 
mattcii ad.iusted ami what ho tlioiiglit might be the manner of liandliiig tlie 
alTalrs in tlie future tliat would avoid a recurrence of these strikes and the 
possibility of having a uumljer of men. the smaller the number tlie better, ho 
thought, who would be in a position to sjieak for th^ entire forces of the me- 
clianlcal department of tlie road in the udju.stment of any controversy that 
mlglit arise. Tliat let) to the lieltef (hut he was favorable toward the form of 
organization that would iiermit the men to select representatives who would 
represent all of the organizations in any conference that might be had and carry 
it up to tlbsexecutlve nfticers. And later, be .said 1 m> was going west and would 
be gliul to meet representatives of the organizations in the YVest with a view 
of carrying out the proposeti sentiments, and lie did at Cheyenne and Omalia 
ini-et representatives of the Joint organizations. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I do not, Mr. O'Connell, question any of that. I trieit 
to make my position definite on that; It was liefore I had any connection what¬ 
ever with the Union Pacific. I know nothing about the matter, but I do say 
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that it was strange that If Mr. Harriman charged me with the supervi-siou and 
oiwation.s on both the Union uiui Sonthern Pacific he never mentioned any¬ 
thing about his desire to have what we were doing changed. It was still more 
incomprehensible that in tlie nnmber.s of interviews and meetings between tlie 
craft committees and the officers of the tympanies, between Mr. Franklin, Mr. 
Kline, and their ascoclates, who met me in San Prancis<-o, that nothing had 
ever been urged on tlie part of the employees us to Mr. HuiTiman’s wislies to 
induce us to agree to tills federation plan, wlilidi they were advancing, and it 
seems to me, siace I have heard you, tliat it was tlie most IncomprelieiLsilile 
omission on their part that tliey did not advance that as an argument, iiecuuse 
it would have been the strongest argument possible on tiieir part. 

Commissioner O’Conkki.i.. Tlie iimlter niiglit not liave come lo (heir minds at 
tliut time. 

I rceull Mr. Harriman going furtlier in tlii' telegram put in tlie reraird yester¬ 
day, in wliich he suggested tliree men to act as a liiiulily on any dispute tlial 
came up, and could not be adjusted out along tlie liiie.s—if any of tlie crafts 
hud a dltference witli tlie company that coulii not lie ail.iusted out there, tinit 
the I’ontested matter be left to Iiimself—“ myself,” and a Mr. Ford, w ho was 
in he company; and that on any suliject or any ipiostioiis lie would l»^ perfectly 
satisfied to have it adjusti’d by the.se parties. 

As a man wlio iiaiidles large affairs, Mr. Kruttsctinitt, and wlio comes in 
contact with the large employment of labor—tliis commission is autlioriKeil to 
ascertain the underlying cau.ses of unrest and make some rtHommeiidations to 
Congress. Now’, what has been your oli.servatiou. and wliat suggestions liave 
you to make to this coninilssion for the elimination or tlie reiluctioii as far as 
possible of the so-called unrest and tiie causes of sirikes anil friclion between 
employer and employee? 

Mr. KuuTTscHNnr. 1 liave oliserved that as to every strike timt lias ever 
taken place none has succeeded where imblic oiiiiiion was against it; that the 
strikes that have taken place with which ‘I am familiar have onlinarily been 
settled in the way in which tlie great American public (h‘cided that tliey should 
be settled; that is etisily understandatile. because, under our form of govern¬ 
ment. our final appeal must be made to the opinions and views of our fellow 
eitizens. and if we are opernling against their views as lo wind is right and 
proiier, it Is right aiul proper tliat we slioulil not suecoed, and I do not tliink 
any of us ever will. that tlie only views I have ever Iiold idioiit the settle^ 
nient of industrial disputes—and tlie older 1 got the firmer 1 believe It—is that 
tlie only way to settle tliem is to let tlie pulilic fully undersaiid wliiil it is all 
about; and it is on that tlieory I wrote lliat memorandum wldcli was passeti 
up to tlie cliuirninn iu answer to tlie reporters of tlie ptipei-.s asiciiig w lmt tills 
was all about. The public iuul u right to know; I gave tlie railroad side of it 
and the feilerated employees ga\e tlieir side. 'I’liis strike ilid not siieceed be¬ 
cause tlie public believeii that tlie men were wrong; if they liad helievetl tlie 
men were right they would liave siieeeeded. 

Now, I believe, for the .settlement of all future strikes, tlie only way we will 
ever get industrial peace i.s to let tlie general»p»il)lie know exactly wliut tlie 
issues are—take tliem into your conlideiice ami tlieir Judgment will lie, I will 
siiy, almost aways right. 

(kinimlssioner 0 '('onnk.i.i,. Cjnild tiiia’e be some sort of a maeliiiie for earry- 
iiig into effect public opinion? 

Mr. KRUTTScnNiTT. TImt is secoiidari'. If you jirovide that tlie public sliall lie 
informed, if timt priiicliile is agree* to, tlie design of the nmcliinery ought to 
be eomparatlvely easy. . 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r.. Would you extend tlie idea fo tlie mcclianical de¬ 
partment of railroads tiuit now uiipllos to tlie trifiisiiortution department under 
ilie New’liinds Act? • 

Mr. Kbuttsciinitt. I would make it absolutely general; I would say to all 
employees, "Let any employee wlio lias any*eaiise for tlis.sat1sfaetlon make it 
known in a proper way to the ollieers of tlie eonipany, and if lie and ids asiso- 
clates can not bring about a settlement there slioiild be an ajipeal to someljotiy 
or some organization tliat can look into tliese matters enretiill)» tud impar¬ 
tially and let the general public know.” I do not suggest compulsory arliitra- 
tlon; I think it is chimerical; I do not think It would ever be made a .siieees.s. 
It was tried in New Zealand and lias proven a failure tliere. So tiie only force 
we can appeal to, to bring coiitestniits togetlier, is tlie force of publle opinion. 

The Camulians have some very excellent acts that provide for pulilicity and 
from an invosUgatlou I made, through one of my staff iu the last six or eight 
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3 ii<iiitlis. I Jimi those nets nve working up there very sutlsfactorlly. The pub¬ 
lic tliero Is put In full possession of the facts and they are able then to make 
their wishes and their Judgment known; instead of providing for an arbllratlon 
by one or three or five or seven men, why, the general public acts as an arbiter. 

‘Commissioner O'Cosneix. Would the creation of such a department by the 
(loverument of purely voluntary character, covering all industries, or lines of 
activity, as far i\s labor and capital are concerned, would the creation of such 
a department, with boards that would have authority, wouhl have Intiuonce, 
on tile Government to step in and ask contestant parties to»use tlielr good 
otlices to mediate for the puriwse of adjustment—<lo you'thlnk that would be 
of lienelit to our country generally? 

Mr. KiiUTTSciiNiTT. I think it would be of incalculable benefit, not onl,v for 
the contestants, the employers and employei's, but for the financial situation of 
tile coriHiralions. As our Government Is organized at the present time the 
Government has absolute control over the revenues of certainly the railroads 
and of a great many other corixirations, but now we are speaking really of 
railroads principally. Government has also, through the operation of the 
numerous iaws, a wry complete control of their expenses; in other woriis, tlie 
railroads at the prcsmit time liave very little control over either their revenues 
or their expenses, therefore it is nothing but just that whatever tribunal has 
control over the revemies and exr>enses should Investigate at least and reitort 
on tliese industrial troubles, because the alality of the road to pay the wages, 
in case the Investigating board should ilecide that more wages wore uect'ssary, 
gives them tlie power to provi le the way by which the railroad can get the 
nionev to pay the.se wages. 

t^ianmlssioncr 0'Connei.i.. Just referring to the strike situation for a mo¬ 
ment • I gathered from what you say, Jlr. Krutisi hnltt, that your fear was that 
recognition of tlie federation of these different trades would place an extraor- 
diuary power within their hands to compel you to comply and that It might 
result in constant trouble with the company. In your cxiicricnce us a railroad 
man, does your oliservatlou lead you to believe there lias bcmi a great number 
of strikes in railroads—a great number of strikes iu the past where the rail¬ 
roads were dealing with Individual organizations, sucli as tlie Union I’acific. 
and the Nauta Fe, wliere the railroad strikes ran a long time, and that such 
strikes have been going on iu one way or anotlier for a long time, and don’t 
you think that the bringing together of these trades lute a confederation would 
‘reduce the iiosslbility of strikes? The evjdence submitted here by the otticers 
of these federations shows that they have entered Into agreements with some 
,fi0 railways and that no strike bad occurred, no apfiearauce of strikes, aud that 
the system there fait into effect—the evidence is that it has eliminated strikes 
and friction, while the old system is simply strewn with the wrecks of strikes. 

Jlr Kiii TTsciiNiTT. I do not agree witli yiai altogether as to your views ns 
to the frequency of strikes under what I niiglit term the existing plan. I said, 
in answer to one of the questions of tlie chairman, that I did not think, if wo 
had agi'oed to tills federation jilan, that we sliould have a strike for one or 
two or three or four or live ye-rs; in other words, we would not have had a 
strike until the fisleration was ready. As to tlie 52 roads you have mentloni'd, 
I ilo not know which tliey arc. 

Commissioner 0’Oonxki.i.. It is in the-vecord. 

Jlr. Kiti’TTscHNiTT. The fislcralion is perliaiis not ready to do tlie next thing 


it has on the program. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. That is all. *' 

Chairman JVai.sii. That is all, thank you, Jir. Kriittsclinllt. 
nianently excused. • 


Volt will he i«'r- 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. GRAHAM. 


(qiairinan JV.\i..sn. fitate your rtame, rcsidenci', and oicuiiation, please, .Mr. 

^ 'jIlGraham. .1. F. Oralinm; residence, Tortland, Oreg.; at the present time 
I am Rupcntl'ieiulent of motive power of the O.-W. U. U. N. Co. , 

Chairman Wvlhh. Please describe your duties In that capacity, Mr. Graham. 
Jlr Graham. My duties In that capacity are to supervise all of the rolling 
stwk and employees who are directly coiiuectcd with the maintenance of the 

^ 'chiilrmaii Wai-mh. What craft unions do you deal with os—what craft unions 
did you deal with as a railroad olBcial prior to the strike of 1911? 
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Ml'. Witli dip machinists, hlncksiniths, holler makers, anil carmpii. 

I'hairman Wai.su. What were yonr relations with those unions jirior to that 
time, friendly or otherwise? 

Sir. Graham. Very friendly. 

('halrinan WAi.,sir. How were contracts and nj'ri'ements made? 

Sir. Graham. They were made by representatives of the various crafts; 
for instiuice, of the machinists—a reiiresenlative from each division, sonie- 
tlnie.s two from a division. 

Clmlrman SVai^h. How much time was usually required liy tlic—per year, 
say, to attend to die bVisiuess of mukln}{ die aitreements? 

Sir. Gh.vham. Tluit is a pretty liard question to answer. 

t'liairman Walsh. Well, aiiproximately, was it a montli or two out id' a year? 

Sir. Graham. Not tliat Ioiik; I should say, ofl'hund, about betwetui .') and 
7 per cent of my time, perhaps two years. 

Chairman Walsh. To wliat extent had die piece-rate system entereil into 
your operations prior to tlie time of diis strike? 

Sir. (Jraham. None. 

Ciiairnmn Wai.sh. Did you have tiin<‘ studies or lionus systems in .your sliiqis? 

Mr. Graham. No. 

(Tiairman SVai.sii. Could you sketcli to us, In-ielly, Mr. Graliam, wind points 
of controversy were typical ones in tliese confereiu'es that you laid wllli tlio 
craft unions prior to the time of tlie strike? 

Sir. (iRAHAM. AVell, the conference.s dial canii' up. as a general tliinf;, were 
dioso whlcli related particularly to die crafts, die particular craft. 

Chairman Walsh. As to wiiftes and liours? 

Sir. Graham. S'es; as to Avattes and liours. 

Cliairnian Walsh. And die assignment of work—witli die inacliinists. wind 
w!is considerial inacliinists’ work—any Jnrisdiclional disputes tliat miglit 
liap)ien to arise? 

Mr. (hiAHAAf. Yes; that Ls correct. 

Chairnian Walsh. Wliat was your first notification from anyone conneeled. 
Avitli die organiiiatlon tliat a federation laid lieen foriiiedv 

Sir. Graham. Tlie first notification, real notilicadon, 1 laid dad lli<»re laid 
Ins'll a fisleralion formed was from onr own einidoyees. 

Clialrnain Walsh. Was It in writing? 

Mr, Graham. No. t 

Cliairnian Walsh. Were an.v deniaiuls made upon ,\oii liy die men in writing 
witli reference to a conference or any tiling else? 

Mr. Graham. Tliey asked for a .foint conference; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it in writing? 

Mr. Graiiaai. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a co|i,y of the request? 

Mr. Gi:aha,m. 1 ha¥en’t it liere; I left it at die liolel. I did not anticipate 
I would be called on lids Juorning. I will bring it liere tliis afternoon. 

(The document referred to was later submitted by witness anil apiiears 
aniong the exhibits at die end of this sub.iect as Wraliam Exhibit No. 1.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Have you also your rejily to that first communication? 

Mr. Graham. Yes, sir. , 

Chairman Walsh. Have you.lhat wiHi you? 

Mr. Grahaai. No, sir; hut I will get It fids afternoon. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly submit it then. 

Mr. Graham. Yes, sir. • 

(See Graham Exhihit No. 1.) , 

Cliairnian Walsh. Can you .stale concisel.v, so that we will not have to rend 
it when It comes, what die substance of tlieir t-omimiidcadon was and the 
substance of your reply Wiereto? 

Mr. Graham. The suhstaiice of their communication was that they wished 
me to meet them In conference; that they tliought the.time had come for a 
change In the then existing rules and wished me to meet them as a fislernteil 
iKKly—that Is, of shop emplo.vees, the different crafts—claiming that they 
thought It would require less time In dealing with them if we wouhl*deal with 
them as a federation. 

(jhalrman Walsh. I wish you would relate as hriefly as you can the process 
of the negotiations and the dealings between you and the men, or attempted 
dealings, right up to the time of the strike? 

Mr, Graham. Well, there wasn’t any negotiations further than my tetters to 
them stating that I would be glad to meet with each one separately, but not 
as a body. 
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3 ii<iiitlis. I Jimi those nets nve working up there very sutlsfactorlly. The pub¬ 
lic tliero Is put In full possession of the facts and they are able then to make 
their wishes and their Judgment known; instead of providing for an arbllratlon 
by one or three or five or seven men, why, the general public acts as an arbiter. 

‘Commissioner O'Cosneix. Would the creation of such a department by the 
(loverument of purely voluntary character, covering all industries, or lines of 
activity, as far i\s labor and capital are concerned, would the creation of such 
a department, with boards that would have authority, wouhl have Intiuonce, 
on tile Government to step in and ask contestant parties to»use tlielr good 
otlices to mediate for the puriwse of adjustment—<lo you'thlnk that would be 
of lienelit to our country generally? 

Mr. KiiUTTSciiNiTT. I think it would be of incalculable benefit, not onl,v for 
the contestants, the employers and employei's, but for the financial situation of 
tile coriHiralions. As our Government Is organized at the present time the 
Government has absolute control over the revenues of certainly the railroads 
and of a great many other corixirations, but now we are speaking really of 
railroads principally. Government has also, through the operation of the 
numerous iaws, a wry complete control of their expenses; in other woriis, tlie 
railroads at the prcsmit time liave very little control over either their revenues 
or their expenses, therefore it is nothing but just that whatever tribunal has 
control over the revemies and exr>enses should Investigate at least and reitort 
on tliese industrial troubles, because the alality of the road to pay the wages, 
in case the Investigating board should ilecide that more wages wore uect'ssary, 
gives them tlie power to provi le the way by which the railroad can get the 
nionev to pay the.se wages. 

t^ianmlssioncr 0'Connei.i.. Just referring to the strike situation for a mo¬ 
ment • I gathered from what you say, Jlr. Krutisi hnltt, that your fear was that 
recognition of tlie federation of these different trades would place an extraor- 
diuary power within their hands to compel you to comply and that It might 
result in constant trouble with the company. In your cxiicricnce us a railroad 
man, does your oliservatlou lead you to believe there lias bcmi a great number 
of strikes in railroads—a great number of strikes iu the past where the rail¬ 
roads were dealing with Individual organizations, sucli as tlie Union I’acific. 
and the Nauta Fe, wliere the railroad strikes ran a long time, and that such 
strikes have been going on iu one way or anotlier for a long time, and don’t 
you think that the bringing together of these trades lute a confederation would 
‘reduce the iiosslbility of strikes? The evjdence submitted here by the otticers 
of these federations shows that they have entered Into agreements with some 
,fi0 railways and that no strike bad occurred, no apfiearauce of strikes, aud that 
the system there fait into effect—the evidence is that it has eliminated strikes 
and friction, while the old system is simply strewn with the wrecks of strikes. 

Jlr Kiii TTsciiNiTT. I do not agree witli yiai altogether as to your views ns 
to the frequency of strikes under what I niiglit term the existing plan. I said, 
in answer to one of the questions of tlie chairman, that I did not think, if wo 
had agi'oed to tills federation jilan, that we sliould have a strike for one or 
two or three or four or live ye-rs; in other words, we would not have had a 
strike until the fisleration was ready. As to tlie 52 roads you have mentloni'd, 
I ilo not know which tliey arc. 

Commissioner 0’Oonxki.i.. It is in the-vecord. 

Jlr. Kiti’TTscHNiTT. The fislcralion is perliaiis not ready to do tlie next thing 


it has on the program. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. That is all. *' 

Chairman JVai.sii. That is all, thank you, Jir. Kriittsclinllt. 
nianently excused. • 


Volt will he i«'r- 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. GRAHAM. 


(qiairinan JV.\i..sn. fitate your rtame, rcsidenci', and oicuiiation, please, .Mr. 

^ 'jIlGraham. .1. F. Oralinm; residence, Tortland, Oreg.; at the present time 
I am Rupcntl'ieiulent of motive power of the O.-W. U. U. N. Co. , 

Chairman Wvlhh. Please describe your duties In that capacity, Mr. Graham. 
Jlr Graham. My duties In that capacity are to supervise all of the rolling 
stwk and employees who are directly coiiuectcd with the maintenance of the 

^ 'chiilrmaii Wai-mh. What craft unions do you deal with os—what craft unions 
did you deal with as a railroad olBcial prior to the strike of 1911? 
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Chairman Walsh. Did that cover the procuring of employees for all of the 
Harriman lines? 

Mr. Obaham. I conld not answer that question; I think it did for the Union 
I’nciflc, the Oregon Short Line, and tlie O.-W. K. K. & N. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was tlie individual in particular charge of that work 
for that particular company? 

Mr. Gbaham. The man who did the examining was Mr. Daley. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Is he still with your company? 

Mr. Gbaham. He is witli the Southern Pacific at the present time. 

Cliairman Walsh. What ixisition did lie occupy at the time tlie strike was 
called? 

Mr. Gbaham. He wa.s. I tliiiik, cliief draftsman for tlie Union Pacific; that 
i.s, in the mecliunical department. 

Cliairman Walsh. Hel'ore tlie calling of tlie strike, did you employ piirsons 
to guard the company’s property? 

Mr. Gbaham. No, sir. 

(ilialrmun Walsh. Did you liuihl any stockades before tlie strike was called? 

Mr. Gbaham. Well, wliat would you term stockades? 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat lias generally been de.scribeil as lieing a liigh fence 
around the place wliere the men were to lie employed. 

Mr. Gbaham. At our main sliops at Albina, or Portland, rallier, there had 
lieen a higli board fence around tlie simp, inclosing it, for an year.s, and there 
was lioth at Starbuck and l.a Grande a liigh board fence built tliat summer, but 
tiiere liad lieen an appropriation for it alioiit a year prior to tliat. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you liiiild any fences or make any pliysical prepara¬ 
tions for the .strike prior to the time it was called at any jKilnt? 

Mr. Gbaham. Why, yes; wliat they already had built prior to the time the 
slriko was calleil. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, I mean witli reference to tlie strllce? 

Mr. Gbaham. No; I could not say tli^y were built witli reference to the 
strike. 

Ciiairinan Walsh. Now. after the strike was called, <iid your company em¬ 
ploy men to guard tlie coinpany’s proiiorty? 

Mr. OBAHA.it. Ye.s, sir. 

(Miiiirmaii W’Ai.sii. How many guards did you have? 

Mr, Gbaham. Well, qver the entire syslem I think we had at one time in the 
iieiglihorluKid of tiO. 

Cliairman Wai.su. How did you piaicure the guards? 

Mr. Gbaham. Oh, our .special ageids lhat we have there, an employee of 
the company, he procured his own men, picking them up. 

(iliairman Walsh. Who was in charge, before there wa.s an.v strike, of 
policing the company’.s iiropcrty? 

Mr. Gbaham. Yes; and had been for years. 

Chairman Walsh. Aivl ho just iiicreasetl It In his discretion? 

Mr. Gbaham. Yes. sir. 

Chairman IVALaH. Did you, lU' any of your subordinates, make any effort 
to blacklist men that went on the .strike? 

Mr. Gbaham. None. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. What stpris did .your company take, if any, to secure the 
support of liusiness men or husiiie.ss men’s associatioas or commercial clubs? 

Mr. Gbaham. What Is that? • 

Cliairman Wai.sh. What steii.s dM your coni[)uny take, or whal elTorts did it 
make, if any, to secure tlie suiiport of business men’s associations? . 

Mr. Gbaham. I don’t know tliat we did anything in particular In that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you sulimit your .slde^f the controveivsy to business 
men’s organisintlons out In tliat countr.v- 

Mr. Gbaham. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (eontlnuing). With the idea of hgving tlieiii pass resolu¬ 
tions?. 

Mr. Gbaham. No, sir. 

Clmlrinan Walsh. Wliat step.s. If any, did you take to give pubflclty to the 
company’s side of the controversy? 

Mr. Gbaham. We took no step,s wliutever. 

Clialrniaii Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Gbaham. No steps wliatever. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was tliere any effort made at any points alon)? the lines 
to induce merchants to refuse credit to strikers or their families while the 
strike was going on? 

Mr. Obaham. No, sir; on the contrary, I think everything had the ap¬ 
pearance of them refusing credit to the men who were brought in. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything of the character of the men who 
were employed us special agents or guards after the strike started? 

Mr. (Ibaham. No ; I don't know any more than just coming in contact with 
them; tliey were men I was not particularly acquainted with,'with tlie excep¬ 
tion of two I was iiersonally acquainted with. * 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowIcHlge, or from hearsay, were any of the 
guards cmployc'd during the strike men of bad cliaructer or i>revious criminal 
record? 

Mr. (jiiAHAM. No, sir. 

Clialrman Waj.sji. Were any guard.s or .sp(>clal ollicers arrested for violations 
of law during tlie iiendency of the strike? 

Mr. (iBAiiAit. I only rcmeml) 0 r one wlio was arrestecl. He liad laid some 
little trouble witli a man who was trespassing on llie company’s proiorty. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Just tlmt one case? 

Mr. CaAirAM. That is all I rememlier aliout. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any of year former I'lnplojees being ar- 
restefl during the strike? 

Mr. Gkaham. Yes; a number of tlieni. 

Chairman Walsh. Cenerally .speaking, what were the cluirges? 

Mr. Gkaham. Well, cliarges of llgliting or a.ssaulting men who were going 
to or from the shops. 

Chairman Walsh. How general was it, Jlr. Graliam? 

Mr. Gkaham. Not to any very great extent. 

Chairman Walsh. Any great immb<‘r arrested? 

Mr. Graham. Gli, I tliink, all told, lliere were about 11 arrests made. 

Chairman Walsh. During the entire strike? 

Mr. Graham. Yes; tliat is all the men wlio went out on tlie strike, flint is 
my recollection now. I think I Imve got all tliat witli mo at tlie liotel. 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. I wisli you would submit that. 

Mr. Graham. 1 will. 

(See Graham Exlilbit No. 2.) i 

Chairman W.u.sh. Were tliore any vio/alions in wldcli serious injury was 
inflicted or life was lost? 

Mr. Graham. No; not any more tliaii injuries, lioatiiig a man up, liavlng a 
sore head for a few days. 

Chairman W.u.sir. Was liquor pi'niiitted in the inclosure aliout your shops 
where the strike breakers lived? 

Mr. Graham. Absolutely not. 

Cliairniaii Walsh. Have wages bisai increased or rciluci'd since tlie strike? 

Mr. Graham. 'J'liere has been some sliglit increase since the strike, which I 
will submit later. *’ ' 

Chairman 'Walsh. You have that, have you? 

Mr. Graham. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

(See Graham Exhibit No. 3.) 

Cliairman Wm.sh. I am going to ask ybn about the wages paid In yonr shop. 
What are the wages paid to helpers, Mr. (jraham? 

Mr. tkiAiiAM. Twenty-three cents an hour to machinists’ helpers. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is Jhat? 

Mr. Graham. Twenty-three cents an hour to machinist helpers, and also 
blacksmitli helper.s. That varies, you know, from 21*^ cents up to 25 cents. 
It is in reliitlon to the lire that Is on. 

Clialrman Walsh. SKop clerks, khat are their salaries? 

Mr. Graham. Our .shop clerks, from $05 to $110. 

Chairmaq Wai.sh. Approximately, how many at $65, and what proportion 
would that Iff'—that would be your minimum; that is, $05 per month to $110 
per inontli? 

Mr. Graham. Yes; I could not tell you Just how many there are at each. I 
think I have that, too. 

(See Graham Exhibit No. 4.) 

Chairman Walsh. But the minimum is .$05 and tlie maximum $110? 
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Mr. Obaham. No; tlie minimum Is that, except for the olllce hoy, (ho younger, 
junior, clerk In the olllce, you know. 

Chairman Waj.su. Is thei'e more than one in each ollioe'; 

Mr. Obahau. I have only one In my offlco. 

Chairman Walsh. Car helpers and repairers, what are their wages'/ 

Mr. Gbaham. Well, their wages vary from I’l cent.s up to 27 aiul 275 cents 
an hour. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Blacksmith.s? 

Mr. Gbaham. illacksmiths, tlielr y\age.s are from 28 coals uj) (o as hlgli as 
45 cents. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How many hours per day do the ear repairers uork? 

Mr. Gbaham. Ton hours. 

Chairman Walsh. And blacksmUh.s? 

Mr. Gbaha-m. Nine hours. 

Chairman WAi.sir. And wimt Is tlie pay rate for maclilnlsts'/ 

Mr. Graham. Prior to tlie strike and at the time of tlie strike niaehlnists 
were getting 42 cents an hour; now 44. 

Chairman Walsh. And boiler makers? 

Mr. Gbaham. lioiler makers, us high as—paid at the time of (lie sirike; that 
is, tlie ordinary boiler maki'r wins 44 emits. 

Chairman Walsh. How does the iiresent ellieieney of ymir slmii eompare with 
that of the force you had prior to the strike'/ 

Mr. GRAHAir. At the present liiiie? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gbaham. One hundred per cent. 

Cliairman Walsh. They conipare favoraldy, then? 

Mr. Graham. Y'es, sir. 

Cliairman Wai-sh. Was your objection to tlie Sysloiii Federation based on 
tlie demand that all tlie Harriman lines negotiate as a unit, ratlier than with 
the crafts—asking that your company deal with tliem ns a unit? 

Mr. Graham. Our company, tlie comiiany I represent. 

(tliairmnn W.alsh. I wisli you yvoiild stale, as briefly as you can, the reason 
for your olijections, Mr. Graliaui. You need not go into detail, because we will 
liave to hurry througli In order to let some of these otlier gentlemen get away. 

Mr. GRAnA.u. In tlie first place. It meant tlie turning of tlie management prac¬ 
tically over to Ihe men. •Tliey would dictate who you should hire; they would 
dictate the men—if tills was adoiiteil, they would dictate wlio you should hire; 
they would govern tlie hours of labor; (liey demanded tliat the hours of labor 
lie uniform In all .sliops in tlie dilTerent crafts regardless of conditions, which 
is hardly practicable in tiny railroad sliop, for the ria.son tliat the hours of 
labor—tlie work may require more hours to keep tlie reiialring up in the car 
(h'partment than in the locomotive ilepartiiient, so tliat it is not practicable. 
Furthermore, file mod in (he car deiiartnient wlion you made contracts asked 
for a 10-hoiir day, insistm-i on it. And it also meant tliat every man employetl 
become a memlier of the organization—whatever organization it was in this 
feileratlon—and they gave tliem ilO d.iys’ time iifPt'r tlieir contracts were en¬ 
tered Into to Join. And 1 also considered that meant the throttling of Industrial 
freeilora for the employt'C. I have alwaysTonlended tliat any employee hud a 
perfect right whatever—his Imdiemdile right; ho can belong to the union if he 
wanted to, or he can refrain from it if he wanted to, and that he should have 
the same right and pi-lvlloges in the sliBp that the union men had. We never 
question a man when we are iilring iiim—or did before this—whether he was 
union or nonunion. , * 

Chairman Walsh, llrietly,' without going into Retail, how did you start In 
the railroad service? Did you come up from the ranks or otherwise? 

Sir. Graham. From a machinist. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’ou are a mni'hinist? 

Sir. Graham. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What other olliclal po.sltlons did you occupy until you got 
to the present one? 

Sir. Gbaham. What? 

Chairman Walsh. YVliat ollicinl positions have you held with the railroad 
company? 

Mr. GRAHAsr. Oh, I was foreman In various shops. I Iiave workisl both In 
railroad shops tind In contract shops for the past 20 .years, almost 30 years. 

I have either been foreman or master mechaulc, or superintendent of motive 
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power. For the last 22 years, you might say—yes, 22 years—I have held tlie 
position ns aniwrlntemlent of motive power. 

My present jmsltlon I have occupied for 20 years. Two years prior to that 
I was in the same capacity on the Iowa Central. It was not—I did not have 
the title as superintendent of motive power thera It was general master 
mechanic. I do not as.sume to give the title as superintendent of motive 
power. 

Commissioner Aishto.n-. I understood your testimony was that about two 
weeks’ time In every year was occupied in n^otlations on schedules with the 
oi-ganizniions of the shop crafts? ' 

Mr. (JRAHAM. Well, when we tirst entered Into that, about two week-s, but 
the lirst we went Into was with the machinists In October, 1909, and I put In 
a little over a wwk with them at that time. Then came up next was the 
boil('r makers, and I think I was Ihei'e about two days with them. Then the 
carmen: no, the blacksmiths and tlien ihe carmen. These wore easy after we 
had made a contract wltli the one; the others were practically the same. 

Commis-siouer Aishton. In other words, certain rules applle<i to- 

Mr. OuAiiAM (interrui)tlng). Tlie only difference there was was in the car¬ 
men ; they asked for a 10-hour day. They wantiHl more time. 

('onmiissioner .\ishton. How about the carmen? Carmen are not ranked as 
skilled laborers tbe same as maclilnists; tliey do not retpiire the same degi-ee 
of efficiency, do Ihey? 

Mr. Ghah.am. No: not as a general tiling, except sticti tis coacli carpenlers, 
upliol.sters. ami painters. 

(Commissioner Atsiiton. But on freiglit-car reiiairing? 

Mr. Craham. No; most anyone can liuild liim.self up lo a freigiit-rar re¬ 
pairer. 

Coiiimi.ssioner Aishto.n. Any man that can liandle a liammer and .saw and 
drive a nail can be a car repairer? 

.Mr. Graham. In other words. It Is not class work. 

<'oinmissioner Aishto.n. That is all. 

('liairman Wai.sii. That is all. Thank you. I’lease salnnit the data. You 
are excused permanently. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY C. RAINING. 

• 

Chairman Wai.sh. I’hutse state your name, aildre.ss, ami occupation. 

Mr. Baining. Henry C. Balning, 9427 Champlaiit Avenue, Cliicago. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Occupation? 

Mr. Bainino. Truck builder. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you a married nttin? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Cliairniaii Walsh. How many children laive you? 

Mr. Bainino. I have thrive. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long Imve yon lieeii married? 

Mr. Bainino. Fifteen yea'rs.' 

(’Imlrraan Walsh. Are you employed at the iire.seiil lime? 

Mr. Bainino. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliere liave you lived, diicing Ihe iH'ilml of your married 
life? 

Mr. Bainino. In Cliicago. 

Chalrmun Walsh. Chicago? 

Mr. "Bainino. Yes, 

Chairman Wai.sh. During,the entire in years? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes. 

CImiriiian Walsh, Yon are a native of wliiit place/ 

Mr. Bainino. Of tlic United State-s. 

Cliairman Walsh. Df what State of tlie Unitisi Staten? 

Mr. Baimno. Tiie State of Illinois. 

Chalrmpn Walsh. Did you ever work for the Illinois Centnil Kallroad (o.? 

Mr. Bainino, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you work for them? 

Mr. Bainino. Two .years. 

Chairman Waiah. What was your line of occupation? 

Mr. Bainino. Truck building. 

Chalrnuin Waiaih. What were your wages wlmn you were working for 
them? 
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Mr. B.uninq. Seventeen and seventeen and one-Iialf cents an liour. 
Chairman Wai^h, And where did you work for the company? 

Mr. Bainino. I worked as a pli)e-tltter helper. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

#Ir. Batninq. At the Illinois Central, Burnside. 

Clialrman Wai,.sh. What shop? 

Mr. Baining. Burnside shop. 

Clialrman Walsh. Do you reniernber, was your pay lucreusi'd during the 
. time you were there? 

Mr. Bainino. It was, after I changeil Into truck huilding. 

Clialrman Walsh. What did you get as a truck Inillder? 

Mr. Baining. Well. I was working piecework and daywork. I was getting 
19 c('nts an hour daywork. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your average monthly pay I'heck when vou 
were making 19 cents an hour? 

Mr. Bainino. About thirty-five to thirty-six' a month. 

Chairman AVal.sh. About what? 

Mr. Bainino. Thirty-live to thirty-six a month. 

Cliairman Walsh. Thirty-live to tliirty-six dollars a mouth? 

Mr. Bainino. Ye.s; but we got piccewia-k hetweoii that. 

Chairman Wal.sh. What? 

Mr. Bainino. We got piecework that made an average of nhout .'S.iri a month. 
Chairman Walsh. So your total average amounted to ahout .$.19 a month? 
Mr. Bainino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What hou.se rent do ,vou pay? 

Mr. Bainino. Fifteen dollars a month. 

(liairman Walsh. What would your grocery and meat hills average? 

Mr. Bainino. Oh, they would average $20, .$22, or $28 a monlli. 

(.'hairman Walsh. Have you figured it .up so you ciadd give it with any 
degri'e of aecuraey? 

Mr. Bainino. No; I have not. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How do you get at it being .$22 or .$28 a inonlli? 

Mr. Bainino. Well, some months, of eourse, it would he ilial wo would hny, 
in wintertime, we could liny a littio more micat in ilie piece more tlian we 
could in the summer, because it l;opt hetler and longer, and you could liny a 
bigger piece and you eoivld got it cboaper tlian in tlie suiiuiior.' 

Cliairmau Walsh. Is your life iusiv'ed? 

.Mr. Baint.ng. It is not now; it was. 

Cliairman Walsh. It is not now? 

Mr. Baining. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. During tlie time you were working, did you carry in¬ 
surance on your life? 

Mr. Raining. Yes.* 

Clialrman Walsh. In wliat couiiiany? 

Mr. Baining. I was in the Indepeudcnt Order of Affairs, tli.' Canadian Order 
of -Affairs. • • 

Chairman Walsh. How miicii insurance did you carry? 

Mr. Baining. One tliousuud dollars. • 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Approxinmtely, wind iiromium did you pay? 

Mr. B.mning. One dollar and fifty-fivo coiits. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was your wife anfl cliildren Insurisl? 

Mr, Bainino. Ye.s. sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Yhjur elilhlren? 

Mr. Bainino. My childreii, they earrieil Iheln^ in an ilisunince policy, the 
Meti’opoUtan. 

Chairman Walsh. Indlistrlal insuraiice company? 

Mr. Bainino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. In the Mclroiwlitan? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your wlfo insured, also? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. What did her in.siiranee cost? 

Mr. Bainino. Her iii.siiraiiee, she wins la a Catholle order; some months it 
would be cheaper than others, hut It wms an average of about $1,0.5 a month. 
Cliairman Walsh. Doe.s she still carry insurance? 

Mr. Bainino. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did It cost for the insurance of your children? 
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Jlr. BArNiso. Well, it cost 00 cents a week. 

Cliulrmiin Wai.sh. Did your liouse rent include fuel and light, or citlier oue? 
Mr. Bainiso. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How mucli did you pay for your lioiise rent, you sayV 
Mr. Bainino. Fifteen didlars It month. 

Cliillrman Walsh. And was the liouse lieatcsi, or do you live la an apartment ? 
Mr. Bainino. I heated the liouse myself. 

Chairman Wai,sii. You heateil it? 

Mr. B.ai.mno. Yes. t. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have to buy fuel in addltioo to ,vour house rent? 
Mr. Bainino. Y'es. 

Chairman Wai..sh. .\nd what did that cost, was my lirst (lue.stion; what did 
your fuel cost? 

Mr. Bainino. It cost about $7.7,') per ton for coal. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of coal? 

Mr. Bainino. Hard coal. 

Chairman Walsh. IIovv much coal <Ud you burn ]a>r year? 

Mr. Bainino. Oh, about 7 tons. 

Chairman Walsh. About 7 tons? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were your milk bills per month? 

Mr. Bainino. We got a quart of milk every day, at 8 cents a quart. 
Chairman Walsh. Have you tigiired out what it cost you to live during Ibis 
time? Y'oii sa.v your house rent was SI."!; my recidlection is your gi'is'cry bill 
was ,$22. 

Mr. Bainino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And insiiruiice for yourself, how much? 

Mr. Bainino. One dollar and lifty-live cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Insurance for your wife, how much? 

Mr. Bai.nino. One dollar and live cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami insurance for the children? 

Mr. Bainino. About 60 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. About GO cents a what? 

Mr. Bainino. .A week. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have three of them Insured? 

Mr. Bainino. Two of them. I didn't have Ihe third one then. 

Chairman Walsh. I don't understand jhal 6(1 cimts a week; 60 cciils a week 
for the two children? ' 

Mr. Bainino. Yes; 1.7 cents a week apiece. 

Chairman Walsh. Fificen cents a week eticli? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How dhl you light your house? 

Mr. Bainino. With gas. 

Chairman Walsh. What did it cost you per inontli for gas? 

Mr. Bainino. Our gas bill ran tibout .$2.50 to .$2.60 ti monlli. 

Cliairman Walsh. And tlm milk, how much per monlli? 

Mr. Bainino. Oh, about $2.40—sometliing like that. 

Chairman Walsh. How often did von Iiiive to buy slioes for your t liildrcn? 
Mr. Bainino. About every six weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. As I figure tlie actual expense, it is .$."0..5.S tier moiitli. 
How often do you Iniy a new suit of cloMies for yourself? 

Mr. Bainino. I luiven’t bought one yet. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Bainino. I didn't buy one in six ymirs. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t lAiy a suit of clotlies in six years? 

Mr. B.unino. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you get any lielii from any other iiicmlier id' your 
family? Did you wife work? •* 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. At what ociaipation? 

Mr. Bainino. .She tiKik in two boarders. 

Chairman W'alsh. Kept two boarders? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that you at some iierlod did piecework? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waiahi. I wish you would descrilie what tlie change was from 
daywork to piecework; what was It; how was it changeil to piecework? 
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Mr. Baining. It is in tiie daywork, piecework; wiien yon work piecework yon 
have to work hard, siave; when you work daywork you didn’t iiave to work 
quite as hard; didn’t have to work quite as hard, 
tlimirman Wai,sii. What was the difference In your coinpensalIon, in pay? 
Mr. Baikino. Weil, quite a bit of difference. 

(.'liairnian Wai.su. How much did you make when you were on piecework? 
Mr. Batkino. On piecework, from 3.5 cimts an liour. 

C'liairman Walsh. Wliut would your pay clieck amount to wlien you \vere on 
I>iew work ? o 

Mr. Baining. Well, it would tome up to, some monllis, come up to us liigh 
as $00 to $05 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Wouhl you prefer to work on a piecework hasl.s, or on 
the hour basis? 

Mr. Bai.mng. Well, I would prefer on the liour basks. 

Chairman Walsh. Why'/ 

Mr. Baining. I would not In' so tired wlicn I got liomc, wiaai I got tlirough 
with our work. 

Chairman Wal,sh. Well, were you nioi-e tired on the piecework s.teaem than 
you were on the hour system'/ 

Jlr, Bainino. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe .any iiariieuiar elTeet that it had upon 
your health? 

Mr. Baining. Well, the only tiling I found out was it reilueed me—in two 
years’ time it rediiciHl me 11 iiounds. 

Chairman Walsu. You were 11 iiounds ligiiter? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were yon HI at any time during the lime you were on 
piecework? 

Sir. Bainino. No; I was not o.xaetly ill. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in wliat manner—you stiy you were rcaiuired to 
siieiHl ui>—In what manner were von la'quinal to speial uii? 

Mr. Bainino. If we were working on a kindle-truek frame, put 44 rivets on 
a kindle, and It an ajax truck, we init IS. And lie would run behind with 
the heavy rivets, and the ajax truck, they would put us back. On the kindle 
truck we could knock them out (pilcker than we could the aja.x, and we useil 
to get quite a bunch of tijax trucks, and they are a heavier truck frame tlian 
the kindlo-trnck frame. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to get wliift other facts you have u)xin wliich you 
biLse your conclusion that they siicedcd you up? Was there a time study made 
of tlie time of the different operations iierformed? 

Mr. Bainino. Well, we had only so many hours—we had so many hour.s—we 
hud nine hours to work in—and wanted to get our day’s work out. 

Chairman Wai.sii. V'ed, who set llic task? Who set the tiniount of work 
that was to be done? , 

Mr. Bainino. Why, tliero was noliody- 

Cliairman Walsh. Nohoily sot it ? • • 

Mr. Bainino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not have any^liine study? 

Mr. Bainino. No. • 

Chairman Walsh. You did not have any honns? 

Mr. Bainino. No, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. How old are yoir children? 

Mr. Bainino. AVell, one Is 13, the oldest; the other will ho 10, and tlie.buby 
will be 2 in May. • 

Chairman Walsh. Ho hotli of the older ones to school? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman WAL.sn. Wliere do you liye in the city? How far from Hie center 
of tlie city? • , 

Mr. Bainino. I live at Ninety-fifth Street. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any exiionses for car fare? 

Mr. Bainino. I do now. When I go out looking for work anywhoiti*. 
Chairman Walsh. I mean, when you wore working, did you have any ex¬ 
penses for car fare? 

Mr. Bainino. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go out on the strike? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhen? 
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Mr. Bainino. 1 think It was the 30th of September. 

Chairman Wamh. What have you done since, Mr. Baining? 

Mr. Bainino. Oh, I have been knocking around, doing llttie odds and ends 
of jobs, doing repair work and digging garden and—oh, little joi)8 that I 
could do, like building fences and painting sheds, and so forth. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Have you undertaken to get regular work? 

Mr. Bainino. tVell, I have worketl out In Hegewlscli a wliile and out in Pull¬ 
man off and on, and work two or three montlis and tlien get laid oft and slim 
out again. r 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you how loug'o iierlod of iiermaneut 
employment have you had since you wont out on a strike? 

Mr. Bainino. I worked about eight months steady. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you consider the iiossible cousequeiioes to yourself and 
family of going on a strike, Mr. Baiulng, before you went out? 

Mr. Bainino. Yo.s, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What determined tu your mind, tinally, Oie fact that you 
would go out? 

Mr. Bainino. Why, to get better terms. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a meinlier of Ihe craft crgaiilzathai during all 
the time you were on the Illinois Central? 

Mr. Bainino. No; not all the time. 1 was in the last six or seven months— 
last eight months that I worked there. 

Chairman Walsh. Had yon belonged to any union prior to that time? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes: the ear workers. 

Chairman Walsh. lYhal was the nature of your emiiloyment prior to llie 
time that yon worked on the Illinois Central? Had you been with any other 
railroads? 

Mr. Bainino. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was your first employment witli a railroad? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What had been your employment prior to that time? 

Mr. Bainino. Before I wimt to work for the railroad? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bainino. Drop-forge worker. 

Chairman Walsh. W'liat coinriaiiy did you work for Immediately before? 

Mr. Bainino. I worked for the Union Drop Forge oyer on Ohio and Orleans. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were yon iiiarrleil in Chleago? 

•Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. At thi.s point we will stand adJonmiKl until 2 o’cloi'k, and 
please be here at 2 o’clock, Mr. Balning. Soniehody may have some questions to 
ask you. 

(Thereupon, at 12,30 o’clock ji. m., a recess was taken until 2 o’clock p. in., 
of this .‘^Saturday, April 10. 101.').) . 

AKTKB Rl:eKS.S—2 1’. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Please lake tlie stand again, Mr. Baining. 

Mr. Aishton, did .von desire to ask .Mr. Balning any questions? 

Oommlssloiier Aishton. No, sir; I did not I think Mr. Ballard had a ques¬ 
tion to ask of the witness. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ballard hns»i few questions lie would like to siihiiiit 
to yon. ‘ 

Commissioner BALLAan. I will .lust ask you—vou say while you were work¬ 
ing at tills shop yottr wife had two boarders? 

Mr. Bainino. Yea, sir. *' 

Commissioner Ballabd. Wliiit did they pay tier wf.ek? 

Mr. Bainino. Four and one-half dollars iier week. 

Commissioner Ball.abd. Apieefc? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Comnilssioner Ballard. The two iiaid $1) a week, and that amounts to iiearl.v 
$40 a month that your wife got? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. Yon say you struck hw'aiise yon wanted to get better 
conditions and better wages? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Who iiersuaded you to strike? 

Mr. Bainino. Who iiersuaded me to strike? 
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Commissioner Baixabo. Yes, sir. ^ 

Mr. Bainino. My own conscirace. 

C!ommlBsioner Ballabd. You thought that you were not getting enough? 

Mr. Bainino. I didn’t think I was—I was getting enough, hut I was not 
treated right. 

CoinmiSHloncr Ballabd. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Bainino. Four yeai-s the .SOth of December. 

Commissioner Ballard. Have you ever had as good a job since? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes. 

Commissioner Ball.^ko. You did not keep it. though? 

Mr. Bainino. I could not bold It on account of I<ad times. 

Commissioner Balllabd. And you have none now? 

Mr. Bainino. No, sir. 

tiomniissloner Ballabd. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you, Mr. Haloing. You will be perma¬ 
nently excused. 

Mr. Fuller. Is Mr. Fuller in the room? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. C. E. FULLER. 

Clialrman Walsh. State your nanl<^ plea.se. 

Mr. Fuller. C. E. Fuller. 

Chairman Walsh. What ts your business? 

Mr. Pui.LEK. Superintendent of motive power of the Union I’acitic Railroad. 

Ciialrimm Walsh. Pleasi* de.scrilie your dutie.s a.s sutairintendent of motive 
power of the Union Pacific? 

Mr. Fui.i.ur. Ooiieral sujK'rvision of all matters ixwtaining to tlie mainte¬ 
nance of equipment and meclianlcal mattcr.s. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did you hold the same po.sitlon in 190,1? 

Mr. F'ui.i.KR. Not on the Union Pacific. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat jio.sltion did you hold with tlie Union Pacific in 
1903? 

Mr. Fuller I was not with tlie Union Pacific in 190,1. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. I wlsli you would tell us what your varioiLs employments— 
oHieial employments—liave lieen, commencing witli tliis one; you liave ali'eady 
stated tliat, but go hackVKard for tlie la.st 10 or ]5 or 20 yeiu-s. 

Jlr. Fuller. Do you want mo to go backward or begin at the beginning? 

Chairman Wai,rh. Go backward—uddcliever way you please. 

itfr. Fuller. Well, prior to being on tlie ITnion Pacific 1 was superintendent 
of motive imwer of tlie Cldcago & Alton Railroad; prior to tiiat assistant suiier- 
intendent of motive power of tlie Ei-ie. 

Clialrman Walsh (Interrujiting). How long were you witli the Chicago & 
Alton? 

Mr. Fuller. A little ovor live years. Tlien 1 was a.ssistant meeliaiiical .super- 
inliMident of the Erie for nliout tlireti years; suixirintendent of motive power 
of the Central of Vermont I'or eiglit years prioivto Unit; prior to that master 
mechanic of the ICrle for aliout tliree years; prior to Unit apprentice—me¬ 
chanical engineer, niacliinist, roumlliouse (qreman, and general foreman of tlie 
slioiis of tlie Vandalia. , » 

Cliairman Walsh. Could yon tell us, as a matter of lilstory of the Union 
Pacific, what tlie caiise,s of tlie strilie of»1903 were and liow it was .settleii? 

Mr. Puller. I know very iiltle of Hie trouble witli tlie Union Pacific at that 
time. I learned more niiout It to-day tlian I really ever Inivo known before; 
it .seems to liiivc bi'cn some kind of ploi’ework introduction* 

Chairman Walsh. But you liave no ixwsonal kiTowledge of it? 

Mr. PuxLKK. I have uo*iB?rsonuI knowleiige. 

Clialrnnin Walsh. Any more tlian we have ulreacly leariHHl liere? 

Mr. Ptn.LEB. Yes. “ , 

Clmirnmii Waijjh. Very good. State wlmt craft unloiLs you have dealt with 
prior to tlie strike of 1911, how tlie contracts and agreements were made, what 
time It took to make them, and tlie typical tioints of ilifl’erencC' lliat were 
raised at suoli conferences; in otlier words, in hurrying to lot some of you 
gentlemen off. I wlsIi you would epitomise the things as you have heard them 
put to tlie other witnesses. 

Mr. Fuller. Tlie conferences witli tlie crafts were principally with the 
machinists, biaeksmiths, and carmen. The conferences were on wages, as well 
as conditions prevailing In the shops. The last conference I had, as I re- 
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iiiembor, with the miichinists, took three days and one-half, with the Ijoller 
makers or blacksmiths about a day or a day and a half, and with the carmen 
about a day. 

Chairman IV.vi.su. And what were the points you say that caino up, just 
wattes? 

Mr. Ft'U.EK. Simply wages and conditions under which the men worked in 
the shops. 

Chaii-inan IV.M.sn. What was your first notification from the newly or¬ 
ganized fetleration that there had been such a ftaleratlon forme<l? 

Mr. Fl'ixeb. In the latter part of June or the early piVrt of July, 1911, I re¬ 
ceived a communication from our machinists by Mr. Grace and from our car¬ 
men through their secretary, Mr. Tucker, and from the boiler makers from— 
I forget his name—and two communications from outsiders, from Calilornia, 
representing themselves as covering the blacksmiths and the shop federations 
on the Harrlman lines, by John Scott. I will file these if you wish with the 
corre.spondenco and their schedules. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

(The witne.ss submitted the correspondence referred to. It ai)pears among 
the exhibits at the end of tiiis subject as “ Fuller Exhibit.”) 

You spoke of schedules. You mean schedules of demands that they had? 

Mr. Fulleb. Schedules of demands, including wages and conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give us the substance of the <leman<la that 
were contained in tids schedule that were not usually contained In schedules 
of the craft unions, if any? 

Mr. Fullee. The closed shop was the principal one, giving us notice that 
within .30 days any employees who did not belong to the crafts would be given 
30 days to join on the signing of the agreeimmt. 

(Chairman W.vlsh. AVas tliere a ropiest accompanying it to the effect that 
the dues of the members should be kejit out of their jiay by tlie company? 

Mr. Flolkb. No request of that kind has ever been made to our knowledge. 

Chairman AA'alsh. I’lease state the substance of what was your rei>ly. 

ilr. Fulles. I would like to read this. They were practically all the same 
with the exception of one to the men in California. I replied on the 29th of 
July to Mr. Grace as follows [readingl: 

“ Your favor of June 30 received, and in reply would advise that If a com¬ 
mittee of machinists desire to nu*et me to discuss the macliinists’ working rules 
I will be very glad to arrange for a meeCng with such cominiilee as in tlie past, 
but can not accede to the request to meet with other crafts at the same time.” 

I replied to Mr. Scott on July 29, in California [readingl: 

"Your letter under date of 27th received, and in reply lieg to advise that it 
has iilways been the policy of this coiniiany to deal directly with its own em¬ 
ployees and we can not sw our way clear to deviate from tills practice. If any 
classes of our employees desire a change in thi'ir prese.it working rules and 
schedules, they fully understand that upon their direct reipicst tliey will be given 
a liearlng and full consideration.” 

ChaiiTuan AValsh. Now, uii. you have any other coinniiinications with men 
prior to the strike? 

Mr. Fulleb. My letters were the lust that I have heard In any way, sh.ape, or 
form. • . 

Chairman AA^ilsh. AA’hy were the deumnds contiilue<l in the reipie.st objected 
to by you? 

Mr. Fulleb. The closed shop was tlie pniicliml objecliomible feature and their 
desire -to meet as a feileratetl boily. 

Chairman AValsh. How was tlie policy of your line and of the other lines, 
the Flarrlman lines, determined toward this proposition? Just state whether 
any conferences were had with any other officials of any correspondence, the 
substance of any correspondence that took place between you. 

Mr. Fulleb. There-was no corresfiondenco to my knowledge. AVe did in the 
summer ascertain whether or not the crafts on the other lines had made the 
same reqpqst and w-ere Informed they had. After that there was nothing 
done, there was nothing that came up. AVe wnlte<l from in July until the strike 
was called to see whether they would come to us locally or not. They did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any effort to meet the men and discuss the 
new question raised by tlie federated trades? 

Mr. Fulleb. We did not. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'’as there any effort made by either side to bring about 
mediation, conciliation, or arbitration? 
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Mr. 1' Not tJiat I know of. As time went on, 1 was ai)|n*oacIuHl b.v a 

good man.v of tlie men to explain wliat the situation wa.s. It was plain that 
very few of them knew exactly what this fetlerated movement meant. And on 
August 28, 1911, I Isaueil the following letter, which I would like to read. If 
you care to hear it. 

Chairman W.\i.sn. I wish you would. 

Jlr. FunixR (reading] : 

“Omaha, Nebb., August 28, 

" To all shop cinitloyccs of the Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 

“ In view of the ruitior.s of an impending strike on the part of shop employees 
of Union Paelfic Railroad Co., growing out of certain demand.s of the federa¬ 
tion of shop employees of all the Harrlman lines. It Is deemed important that 
the men fully understand the exact character of the demands which are made 
upon the company and of the situation in which It places the shop employees 
themselves. The company therefore presents to you a concl.se statement of the 
principal demands made bj' the federation, together with a number of reasons 
showing why the demands are not fair and should be withdrawn. 

** 1, It is demanded that the Union Pacific Railroad Co. shall no longer treat 
directly with its own employees, or Its own crafts or organizations, htit that It 
shall deal with a federation of shop employees consisting of workmen employed 
niwn the Southern Pacific, Oregon Short Line, Oregon-Washlngton Railroad & 
Navigation Co., and other Harrlman lines. Including tlie Union Pacific. 

“This company submits for consideration wlietlier it would he wise in view 
of the friemlly relations now existing between the company and its men, rela¬ 
tions which are constantly imi>roving, to disrupt the ties that hind together 
the company and its employes for tlie mere purpo.se of molding the demands 
of workmen engaged upon other roads, whose Interests are entirely separate 
and distinct from those of the employees of tlie Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

“2. The demand is made that the comiian.v stop treating with the separate 
mechanical crafts of Its em])loyees and that it deal with a federation of 
craftsmen engaged In shopwork, consi.sting of machinists, lilacksmiths, holler 
makers, cur-department employees, and others. 

“This comiiany has had schedules with its various crafts, each of which 
works under conditions iiecullar to Itself, and the relations in so dealing with 
the crafts have been ifioasant and satisfactory. Tlie result of this demand, 
if granted, would be thifi certain crafts would have the privilege of insisting 
tiixin demands for other crafts, which»might Involve matters in direct conflict 
with the interests of the individual crafts. 

'‘.8. The demand Is made that the men In charge of mechanics must be 
mechanics. 

" In oilier words, tliat foremen must lielong to their organization, heiaiuse in 
order to he a mechanic under llie proposed rules an cmiiloyce must be a 
memlier. 

"4. The demand is imnle that the competency of emiiloyccs entering the 
service shall he detormlncd witliln 30 days. 

“ T’nder such a rule, if a workman was fouffd*to lie incomi>otent after 30 
days’ service he could not lie discharged on tliat ground. 

“5. It is demanded that emiilo,vees sluiM not lie requested to undergo any 
form of physical examination i* make out any form of jiersonal record. 

“The enforcement of such a rule would prevent tlie com)ian.v from asi’cr- 
talnlng the actual truth as to the pl^vsflcal, moral, and otlier qualifications of 
the men it seeks to emiilo.v. 

“(1. It is demanded that men shall not he required to vvork on engiuts out¬ 
side of shops In had weatlier; that no work shay he done on engines under¬ 
going repairs until they^liave been cleaned; and that roundhouses shall he 
piped within 90 days. In order to carry away the steam blown out of engines. 

“As to these demands It must he a|iiiarent,^_first, tliat there are times when 
It is absolutely necessary to have certain reiiairs done tin engines outside of 
the shoiis in had weather, and au alisolute rule forbidding It would ma- 
teriall.v Interfere with the service which the public Is entithxj.to have; 
sei'ond. It ninst also be obvious that It Is Iniposslhle to always clean the 
engines before any repair work is done upon them. The enforcement of 
such a rule would frequently prevent the use of a locomotive when Impera¬ 
tively neetled to clear up a congestion of traflle; third, the comimny Is piping 
all of its new roundhouses for the purpose of carrying awa.v steam blown 
off from engines and within a reasonalile time all of its roundhouses will be 
so equipped. The company is Improving the physical condition of Its prop- 
!1!MI10“_S TW ai.q «4-1 —vnl Ih - iiS 
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erty as fost ns drcuiustaui'es will permit. Tbe present excellent condition 
of Its railroad, iucludiiift buildings, speaks for itself. 

“7. The demand is made that a workman be not discharged or su^nded 
without the previous consent of a committee of shop employees. 

“ The enforcement of such a rule would deprive the company of the power 
to maintain discipline. 

“8. It Is demanded that employees in outlying districts be given leave of 
absence and transportation upon 10 days’ demand without regard to the 
nee<ls of the company or the number of applicants nskiugf!.for leave at the 
same time, or the ability of the company to furnish subMitutes. 

“ 9. It is demanded that all present and future employees not members shall 
join the organization making the demands in 30 days. 

“This means, of course, the discharge of all employees who will not or 
can not obtain membership in the organization. 

“ 10. Tlie adoption of a rule Is demanded which will result in the promo¬ 
tion of the oldest man in a given shop to the iwsltion of foreman whenever 
a vacancy occurs. 

“'rhe enforcement of such a rule would mean not only that the comiiaiiy 
would be deprived of the privilege of selecting its own otBccrs, but in addition 
thereto might mean the selection of a foreman who was utterly Incompetent 
to direct the labors of other employees however skillful he might be as a 
workman under the supervision of some other foreman. 

“11. The demand Is made that employees who are sent to the hospital for 
Injuries or sickness shall remain there as long as the patients and the mem¬ 
bers of their organization think it nece.ssary, regardless of the views of the 
e.vperlenced surgeons In charge. 

“ 12. It is demanded that all employees be paid I)y the hour, abolishing all 
monthly bonus or premium systems of compensation, notwithstanding tlie 
fact that some of the crafts in the past h.ivo requested the bonus system, 
which has enabled them to make high premiums over their dally wages. 

“ 13. The demand is made for a flat increase of 7 cents per hour and a 
lionus of one hour per week for all sliop employees, and in addition tliereto 
otlier methods of increasing the comi)ensation for time w-orked, which. In the 
aggregate, would increase tlie expenses of Union Pacific llailroad Co. alone 
$1,^,0M per year. 

“Attention is called to the fact that Union Paclflc shop employees have 
received two general increases in pay since IfKKl, averaging an Increase of 15 
per cent for all shopmen; the rate of sidlled mechanics being raised In this 
lairiod from a minimum of 34 and a maximum of .37 cents to a minimum of 
40 and a maximum of 43 cents is'r hour. Tlie pre.sent rate of pay is generally 
tdgher than on other roads in our territory. 

“With the business of the country rapidly declining, having held the rtv 
trenchment of forces longer tlmn other lines in tlie sanw territory, this com¬ 
pany deplores the present situation when it has stiiYcn so hard in the past to 
do as well or better than its neighboring competing lines in the matter of 
wages and expenditures toopiovide better shop facilities. It vvould therefore 
scsnii unwise and unjust in view of the treatment heretofore extended that the 
men should at this time inject a .condition that further reduces prosperity 
and employment. 

“This empany feels that it has no rigid to present demands to its em¬ 
ployees that are unreasonable or unfair, and it feels that the shopmen have 
no right to present to it, particularly at'tills time, conditions that are unfair. 
On tbe other hand, it feels tliat it ouglit to have the support and encourage¬ 
ment of Its shopmen Instead of embarrassment and attack. 

“Attention Is called to Unf fact that in the new simps at Omaha and In all 
the shops being erected upon the line In otlier places the most modern sanitary 
devices and other modern Improvements are being installed, and that every¬ 
thing possible Is being done to 'increase tlie comfort and convenience of the 
workmen which It gives tlie company tilea.sure to do. 

“ The employees of the company are also reminded that a pension system 
has been kdopted for their benefit which prtivldes for liberal compensation and 
free transportation during old age, and that many of the shopmen are now 
on the pension roll and many o^ers are nearing the age when they will be 
entitled to such benefits. 

“The company has endeavored to treat its employees with consideration and 
fairness, and now Uiat It is struggling with the burdens of advei-se legislation, 
rate reductions, material tax Increases, and a large reduction In earnings, due 
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to depressed business conditions throuKhout the country, it submits for the 
candid consideration of its shopmen whether it is not unwise for them to be 
making demands which the company can not meet and producing condltloiw 
wliich may result in the utter demoralization of business conditions, curtailed 
employment, and in hardship and suffering for themselves and their families. 

Tlie management will continue as heretofore to meet Its employees of the 
respective crafts In such conferences us may he mutually agreed to and as 
heretofore advl.sed.” 

Chairman Wjllsh. Were there any other efforts made to forestall or advise 
against the strike? . 

Mr. Fulleb. I think what effort wa.s made was made Iiy the olllcers, 'who 
came in contact with the men from time to time. 

Chairman WaraH. Was tliere then a concerted ejfort on the part of tlie 
company’s ofliciuis to avert the strike? 

Mr. Fi’lt.ku. No; there wa.sn’t any concerted action. Tlie <'onditions on the 
Union I’aciiic railroad were a.s near a family condition us you could po.ssihly 
find. The most harmoidous relation (existed between employees and employer, 
'file men were free to talk to me wherever I went and as free to talk to their 
Immediate ollieer.s. And what j>r(nni>ted this letter was the fact that so many 
men, ns I wont over the line, and the ollicers called my attention to the fact 
that the men were not familiar with tlie situation, and we felt tliat it was our 
duty to place the facts Itefore them in as concise a form us possllile, and then 
let them use their best Judgment. 

(Mialrnmn Waish. tVere there any ]ireparations made for the strike jirior 
to I lie strike - 

Mr. FTTi.i.Ea (interrupting). None whatever. 

Chairman AVai.sh (continuing). That is, the employment of strike breakers, 
Imilding of stockades- 

Mr. Fullek (interrupling). None whalever. 

Chairman Walsii (continuing). And fences? 

Mr. ITn,i.EU. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly state what was done afterwards as to the eraploy- 
namt of guards. How many were employisl, and how did yini olitain them, 
and all that—the same as you have heard asked some other witnesses? 

Jlr. Fci.i.Eit. At tlie time of tlie shop strike we of course used every effort to 
fill our shops with eonijietent men. I sent a man of my staff to Chicago, who 
examined and employts.l pracllcally all tlie men employed at that jioint, witli 
the assistance of otliers tiiat he piclced up. We commenced at once to ahso 
employ natives—men who lived in tlie towns wliere our shops were located— 
and for the first three months—October, Novenilier, and Decemlier—we em¬ 
ployed about 50 ))er cent of the numlier of men that went out; that is, outside. 
We them employed, as I .say inside, lu their town, clerks, druggists, soldiers, 
street car drivers, niotormen—I guess we liave got every profession there is iu 
our sliops to-day—young men that wanted to learn the trade. We took them 
lu and educated them, until we have got practically 90 per cent natives of the 
towns through wlilch the road runs. We enipl*y^ guards—not that we had 
anj knowledge of what might occur, hut we felt it wise to protect our proiierty 
and to protect our men. We are very happy to say that it was the best Invest¬ 
ment ever made, liecaiise we, did not need them. Our men who went out on 
strike conducted themselves, as a general thing, in a gentlemanly manner. We 
employed about 400 guards and distributed them over the dilTerenf sections of 
the railroad. These men were emifloyed in towns along the line of the road in 
most cases. A few were got—I think there were 12 brought from Chicago; I 
think they w<?re the lirst guards that were employed—ttiey were all at Omaha. 

Chairman Wai-sh. What steps did you tnktf to give publicity to the com¬ 
pany’s side of the cas(*? 

Mr. Fulleb. We didn’t do very much. I had an awful time to keep from 
giving it. I'was requested first by the boards of trade^nd commercial clubs to 
give a statement; but what to give, we did not know; and finally we formulated 
this letter that we sent to the sliopmen, and we handed that to the commercial 
men and to the btiards of trade wlio asked for it In the different t(?wns, and we 
then gave it to such papers tis naked for It. That is the only newspaper article 
that appeared, to my knowledge, from the time of the strike up to the present 
time that was given by the railroad company. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any effort made to blacklist the men that went 
on strike, to keep them from otitainlng employment? 

Mr. Fulleb. Not to luy knowledge; no, sir. 
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(!hHlniian Wal8ti. Did you have any knowledge of strikers being denied the 
l>rlvilege of working for contractors engaged in the construction of round¬ 
houses on your road? 

Mr. Fii.mi. Not to my knowledge. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Do you know of any of them being d<mletl the privilege 
of working at tlie company’s ice plants, cutting Ice, while the strike was go¬ 
ing on? 

Mr. Pri.ijjH. Not to my knowledge. 

('hninuan Walsh. Did you use any effort with tlie merchants In the towns 
along your road to induce tliem to refuse credit to tlie strtkers along the line? 

.Air. Ftn.ij.iK. Not to my knowledge. I will say, very frankly, that we abso¬ 
lutely refrained from In any way interfering with our ex-shop employees. We 
felt they were citizens apd they had a right to leave our service, and felt that 
in doing that they did not place tliemselves where we had any right to Inter¬ 
fere with them, and we have not done it. 

('huirman WAi.str. Have the wages been increased or reduced since the 
strike? 

Air. Fci.i.kr. The wages have been Increased since the strike. In .July, 1013, 
we gave all shop employees voluntarily an increase. 

t’lmlrman Walsh. Will you please give me the rate of pay? First, describe 
what inci’ease you gave them and to what characler of employivs it applieii. 

Air. Ftn.LER. We gave every employee in tlie sliop. ov<‘rv class of lalior, 1 
cent increase. 

Uhairman AValsh. One cent per hour? 

Air. Fi /.ler. A’es; 1 emit |H‘r hour. Tliat was .Tuly, lOUl. 

Ohairnian Walsh. AVIiat was the pay to the shop'clerks? 

Air. Fi ller. I don’t know what yon mean by “ sliop clerks.” Do you mean 
the clerks that worlLod in the shops? 

Chairman Wapsh. Xes. 

Mr. Flu.kr. It runs from, I think, .SCiO—there may he a few at I think 
it rims from .‘Siki to .$lgo, depending on the duties and the hours that they work— 
whatever the slioiis work; if tlie sho|is are working eight hours, they work eight 
hours, and if the sliojis work nine hours, they work nine hours. 

riiairman AValsil. AVhat do the sliops work? 

Air. Fuller. At the present time the sliojis work eight liours a day, with the 
exception of the car de|)nrtnient, whicli worics nine houin. 

I’hairman AValsh. AVInit are car lmlldef;s and repairers paid? 

Air. F’rLLEH. Car builders and repairers were paid from 21 to 2(1 cents an hour. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And they got the increase you mentioned? 

Air. Fuller. Yes, sir; and I will give the figures before or after, whichever 
you prefer. 

Chairman AA’alsh. flive them at tlie |iresent time. 

Air. Fuller. From 21 to 2fi cents an hour. 

Ohairnian Walsji. And the blacksmiths? 

Air. Fi LijiR.' The blacksmiths get from 41 to 44 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. And the* nwichinlsts? 

Air. Fuller. They get from 41 to 44 cents an hour. 

Chairman AVat.rh. And the boiler maki'rs? 

Air. Fulijjl From 41 to 44 cents an hour. 

Cliairman AValsh. How does the elliclency of your presmit force of shopmen 
compare with the force prior to the strike? 

Air. Fuller. AVe consider our present efiic'.ency as equal In every resiR'ct. 

ChalrKian AA’ai.sh. Commissioner O’Connell has a few questions to ask yon. 

f’omml.ssioner O’CckNi-xL. I want to ask a few questions. 

Chairman AValsh (interrupting). I want to ask a question or two first. 

Did your company sue out any Injunctions? ” 

Air. Fuller. We did not. 

(’hairnian AVai.sh. AAAere there lA'iy fatalllles during the strike—any iiersons 
kllletl on the Union I’aciflc? 

Mr. Fuu.er. Air. Grace said yesterday a watchman was killed. I remember 
something of "ihat kind. I would not say it is so, hnt I guess he Is correct, for i 
heard something of that kind; that is the only one. 

Chainnan Walsh. I believe (he Omaha tornado occurred during this strike? 

Mr. Fuller. The Omaha tornado occurrisl on Faster Sunday, 1913. it was a 
very disastrous affair, destroying hundreds of houses—I gtiess I might say 
thousands—and kllliHl alHiut 140 or IfiO people, making a path through the city 
about half a mile wide and about 8 mllse long. 
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Clialrui.'iu Waisji. Was thore t.iiy asslstaiioo rendered to your company by 
tljese strikers following the tornado V 

Mr. Fuixeb. There was. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe what It was, jilease. 

Hr. Fuller. On Monday morning I had a check made of e\ery employee lit the 
motive-power department to see If tliey wer(! on duty and sent out about loO men 
with instructions to locate those absent tind report their condition, whetiier they 
or members of their families liad been injured, and whether their iiroperty lia'd 
b«en destroyed. Mid by l.ao we had a very complete reiairt. Wlien the reixirt 
came in we heard of aome of our old cmiiloyees who were in distress, and wo 
immediately sei\t men to their homes or wliere they were stojiping, and we 
chi>cked all emidoyecs that were Injured, whether in the service then or jirlor 
to the strike. We gave assistance to all our employees, both in money, furniture, 
fuel, grocery supplies, and everything, and even rented rooms for them. We 
did exactly the same for the former emiiloyees; some of them would not take it; 
others did. We gave them money if money was needed. If they wanted gro¬ 
ceries, we sent them groceries. We srnit them coal. We sent them anything they 
wanted, which was done indeiK'ndent of the city's relief. The city had a relief 
committee out, but we felt an interest in these boys. 1 was in the tornado gone 
myself, and my house was badly damaged, but no one in the house hurt. The 
railroad and the employees donattMl their mom'y freely, and we raised a very 
hantlsoine fund, which was distributed to our employei's wlio sulTered, as well as 
the old employees. Some of the old emido.vees, as stated, would not take It. I 
do not know why, but presume they felt they did not want to take it; others 
tool, tlie relief.. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your original service wltfl the railroad com¬ 
pany, Mr. Fuller'/ Ilovv did you start lu Hie railway service'/ I>id you rise 
from tlie raidts of Hie nieclianics, or how'/ 

Mr. Fi i.i.mi. I worked a year for notiiing, to get a start in Hie drawing room 
of tlie Vandaiia itallroad, and after servin’g four years iu Hie drawing r(H>m 
and becoming cldef draftsman, I Hien went into Hie slio)! and commenced at 
r>0 cents a day to learn my trade, and served live years. 

Cliairman W.vlsii. Wliat was Hie trade'/ 

■Mr. Fuller. I served tlirougli every brancti of tlie meilianical deparlment; 
1 went to every department of the simp—macldne sliop and lilacksnillli simp, 
rounilliouse, and so foistli and olitaini'd as good a knowledge of the entire 
brancli of tlie motive-power deiiartme^it as 1 could. 

Cliairman Walsh, (.’ommlssloner (j'Coimell woidd like to ask some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner O'Connkli- .tu.st continuiiig Hint line, were you master me- 
chanlc at Olean, N. Y., at one time'/ 

Air. Fuller. No, sir; 1 was master ineclianic at .iersey City. 

(.'onuiilsslouer C'Co.n.nei.i,. In tills circular, .Mr. Fuller, tliat was just read into 
Hie record, of which I linve a copy, dated Cuialia, N'ebr., August Y8, 15)11, lu 
Hie first paragraph in lids circular it reads: 

“It Is demanded Hint Hie Union I’acilic Itailrond Co. sliali no longer treat 
tlirecHy with its own employees.” 

I liave also (l copy i f tlie agreement presented to tlie Union I'acilic Co. by 
Hie workmen at that time, anil I lind'notiiing in Hmt iiroposed contract that 
would indicate Hint tliere had been any sucli demand made on Hie Union 
1‘acitic Co.; can you explain Hint? • 

Mr. Fuller. In tlie letters received from Hie cliairmen of the dllTereiit com¬ 
mittees, they requested Hint we treat with all of Hie crufts togetlier; six it was 
the letters or requests in addition to tlie schedules iire^nted Hint led us to 
form the conclusion that they wanteil, not an iiufividual craft schedule or con¬ 
ference, but a confereni<b of the federated crafts. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That Is true, but that would not indicate, even 
though you were going to treat with them a:* joint crates that they would not 
be employees of the company, would It'/ This Indicates that some one outside 
of the service of the company would come down for that purixise. 

Mr. PuLiJCR. I am glad you asked Hiat question, because I thmfc you mis- 
understotal Air. Grace yesterday. We cousldered him always as an employee 
and always dealt with him very pleasantly, but when we got communications 
from such men as John S?cott, secretary of the shop federation of the Harrl- 
inan lines, at San Luis Obispo, Cal.; and from George L. Baker, secretary dis¬ 
trict I'J, International Brotherhissi of Blai'ksniiths and Heliiers, wo felt we 
were receiving communications from outsiders, because the Union PacHic Kail- 
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road has dealt with and handles all Its matters ns the Uidon Pacific Bailroad. 
In other words, the sui>erintendents of motive power of the different lines 
do not get together and deterndne what conditions prevail on any other lines; 
they are just as Independent as though dealing with the Rock Island, as far as 
the shops are concerned. 

Coimnlssloner O’Connell. That construction might be put upon that hy you, 
hut I am speaking of the agreement presented by the men, joint agret-ment, 
covering all employees of the mechanical department; there Is nothing In this 
agreement. If It should be made, that Indicates yon would 1^'ive to deal with 
any other persons except those in your own employ, is there’? 

Mr. SYuxer. No; I don’t know that tliere is, so far as the boiler makers are 
concerned, so far as tlie carmen are concerned, or the pipe fitters; they did not 
present a schedule. The machinists presented a schedule, and one other cruft 
that I have forgotten now; but the fact that in the case of the blacksmiths with 
whom we had a schedule that had Ikhui in successful and satisfactory oi)eratlon, 
that we should be notilled by an outsider instead of the local president of the 
blacksmiths’ union, and that we received no rc<iueats from them but did re¬ 
ceive them collectively from some one nol in the employ of the Uuion Pacific 
Railway, made it lf>ok to us tliat way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the third paragraidi of your circular is tids 
[rending]: 

“ Demand is made that the men In cliarge of the nns’hanics must be me¬ 
chanics; In other word.s, the foreman mu.st belong to the organization.” 

I do not find anything In that a.groement to that effect, that tlie foreman must 
he a member of the organization. 

Mr. Fuller. Claime 9 slates that any enuiloyee who dcs's not belong to the 
craft will he given 30 days to join it and at the expiration of .30 da.vs we would 
not have anyone in our shop but members of one or the other organizatioiLS. 

Commissioner O’Connkli,. Were any of your foremen members prior to the 
strike—were any of your foremen, prior to tlie strike, members of tlie oganl- 
z,ation? 

Mr. Fulleb. I think there were seven or eight foremen scatteretl over the 
road that were meniliers, and I think there were others tlmt were members 
that had cards not active; yes; I tliink we had a gnsit many of our foremen 
that blonge<i to the organization In some way or other. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In any conferences had,.with the organizations 
prior to the presentation of the present agrwment. or the agreement latterly 
presented, was there any demand ever made by the Individual organizations 
that the foremen should be meniliers of tlie organization? 

Mr. Fuller. Not to mo; no, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. In paragrapli fi of your circular, it sa.vs; ' 

“ Demand is maile that the workmen he not dlscliarged or .stisixmded without 
previous consent of committee of shop employees.” 

Again, I do not find anything In the contract presented Indicating any sm h 
request. 

Mr. Fui.r.EB. Well. I tlilnk,,,Xlt’. O’Connell, It is the way you read It. That is 
what it means. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I'liat la your construction of It? 

Mr. Fulijib. Yes. v 

Commissioner O’Connell. In paragraph 10 it reads: 

“ The adoption of a rule is demanded, which will result in the promotion of 
the oldest man in the shop to the ixtsltlwu of foreman whenever a vacancy 
occurs.’,’ 

That is simply the uppllcatlon of the rule of seniority, isn’t it, applying in all 
railroad service? 

Mr. Fulijcr. Yes; liut the application of seniority In the shop and on the road 
Is entirely different. Seniority on the road is, if a man Is not physically ca¬ 
pable of i)erforming the duty he sould not be in the position he was; but take 
mechanics In the shop, we have a lot of them that are <ieaf and have allllctlona, 
and we have not applied the physical and medical examination to our men to 
find out w’liqther they were perfect in every particular; we have done very 
little of it, practically none, to tell the truth, and we have men who would not 
be competent as foremen. 

Commissioner D’CoNNEtx. Then your Idea is that the organization would de- 
roand, without regard to his physical or mental or productive ability, that he 
be promoted If a vacancy occurred? 
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Mr. Futrjat. Tliere Is danger of tt. We feel that V-e, u-s employers, should 
select our own offlcers; It leads up to a conti'oversy. 

(Commissioner O’Connbxl. Is that general in the traimifortutlon service? 

Mr. BVt.lkb. What is that? 

(Commissioner OTIonneu. In the promotion, do you select, for imstancw, an 
opportunity of a man advancing from driving a freight locomotive to running 
a passenger locomotive? 

Mr. Fiir.i.EE. No; seniority prevails. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELr.. Why should not the same rule pi-evail In the 
mechanical deiiiartment? 

Mr. FELLEn. It (Toes not prevail from conductor to traimna.ster or from 
engineer to road foreman of engines for exactly the same reason. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.i,. In rule 12 [rending]; 

“It Is demanded that all enji)loyoes he paid by tlie hour, abolishing all 
monthly bonus or premium systems.” 

Has it not always h(>en the custom that tlie employees are rated by the hour? 
Mr. Fui.i.eb. So far as the Union I’acific Railroad I.s concerned, it has been 
(nnstomary, but at one time it was not; well, I will answer tliat yes, as a gen¬ 
eral rule, but the pay by tlie hour means Just what It says. 

Commissioner C'Con.nei.i.. It means to bo rated so imich ler hour? 

Mr. Fuu.kk. It means to be iiaid by the hour. How could you pay them 
piecework, tf yon are going to pay by the lionr? I can not conceive how we 
could stretcli tlie point. If we pay by tlie Iiour, we pay on tlie Iiourly basis, a 
slipulated amount, wliile in iiiecework tlie men would make more, po.ssllily 
make twice ns mucli. Now, we could not pay it and live up to the letter of the 
Oontrnet. 

(Tommissloner O’Connell. You bavo worke<l piecework on the Union Pacific? 
^fr. Fui.leh. Yos. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. To what extent? 

.Mr. Fui.lek. In llic car department probahly .TO per cent, in the boiler shop 
per cent, in the lilatTisinlth sliop a IlUIe, I (lon’t remenilier (lie percentage. 
Comnii.ssloner O’CoNNEr.i,. Was it not the un(ler.standing .some few years 
prior to the strike, that pieeeworl; was (o he gradually eliminated by tlie Union 
I'aeiflc by an adjustment? 

Mr. Ftili.eb. I don't know anything about it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has piecework lieeu Increased or decreased during 
yonr administration? ‘ 

Mr. Fin.LEB. It has heon to sonio wxtent decreased, lieauise tliere were some 
oiiei'atlons tliat we did not want to continue iiiecework on. 

(Toniniissloner O’Connell. Do you knoiv wlietlior it was a general impression 
among the worltnien in the meeliaiiioal depnrtinent that piecework was to be 
elinilunted, If not hrstantly, gradually elluiiniited? 

Mr. Ftn.LEB. Tlie only place I know was In the machine shop. The plef(>- 
mirk In the machine sliop, as T understand it, was elluilnated along about 
1003. 

fiommlssloner O’Connell. The fact tliat picH'Cwork Imd not tieen eliminated 
enllrely on tlio X^nlon Paeilie, is tliat not one of tlie cauHe.s that resulted in 
the .strike? 

Mr. Fuller. No. sir. 

Uominissioner O’Oinnei.t.. t)ne of the fundamental reasons? 

Mr. FUI.LBB. No, sir. We never liiul one <ineslion raised. In 1009 I asked 
tlie ear department coimnittee if tliey‘wanted to eliminate piecework. It was a 
.serious question In my mind wheth(>r we wuiitixl to continue. They,signified 
they wanted to continue plcixnvork. There have been qp eomplaints. On the 
contrary. It has been requested. • 

Commissioner O’Coji^kli,. Are there any bonuses being paiil tlie employees 
at tills time? 

Mr. Fuli.eb. None whatever. Well, now, jjiilt a moment. I don’t know what 
you mean by bonus. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Well, 1 memi outside of piecework. 

Mr. Fullisb. No ; none whatever. • 

Commissioner O’Connell. W'ere tliere nny bonuses promised the men who 
were employed to take tl»e places of (lie men that went on the strike? 

Mr. Fuller. None whatever. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did yon have the same clause in the employment 
contract that was read here as being used in connection with tlie Illinois 
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Ceniriil, namelj-. Hint tlie workman who aRrecd to work for the Union Pacific 
would lie comiielleil, If he quit his work before 80 days, he did so without com¬ 
pensation? In other words, the company could retain his compensation If It 
desired? 

Mr. Fuller. No; we did not have that clause. We had a clause that they 
would stay a stlpulateil length of time in the service, which they did not do. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Did not do? 

Mr. Fultjor. No. Some of them—no; some of them did not go to work at all. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Suppose a man ngreetl to work SO'days and only 
worked 20 days. Under the contract, if you desired to do so, could you have 
withheld his pay for his wages. 

Mr. FirLiJiR. Not to my kuowle<lge, we could not. You can't withhold any 
man’s pay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were the men known as strike hreakers as they 
are commonly called- 

Mr. Fuller (interrupting). Yes. 

Comndssloner O’Connell (continuing). T'liey were lioustMl In sotne iilaces at 
some of the shops on the road, were they not'; 

Mr. Fi ller. Yes. We had a very handsome shop that wo turned over to 
them at Omaha, a brand new one. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. At the commlsstiry in Onnih.n—the feeding depart¬ 
ment—were the‘men furnished liquors of any kind there? 

Mr. Fi ller. Absidutely not. at any place. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. At any place? 

Mr. Fuller. Not on the railroad, not ii drop. 

Commisshiner O’Connell. What did the commissary consist of? 

Mr. Fui.ler. The commissary consisted of a kitchen and cooks anil waiters 
who furnished meats, vegetables, liread, coffee, and things of thiit kind; the 
regular boarding house. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Anil that was Inside of the shop yards? 

Mr. Fuller. That was Inside of the shop yards and in a hailillng. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fence around it? 

Mr. Fui-rju. Well, wherever there was a fence around the jilant, it was in¬ 
side of the plant; where there was not a fence, It was oi\ the outside; iinil 
In some places it was in cars, where there were only a few men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. M’ere these men tillowiil to,come timl go from the 
boarding place? 

Mr. Fiti.ler. Y’es; If they wanted to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Down to the city, if they desired? 

Mr. B'ltller. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were there guards kiqit at the commissary? 

Mr. Fuli,er. There was a guard kept at all the large commissaries. 

Commissioner O’CkiNNELL. Were there any disturbances eccurrlng in any of 
these eommissnrles? 

Mr. Fuller. I don’t know of any disturbances. I don't know of any, Jlr. 
0’f!onriell. - . 

Omnilssioner O’Connell. Were the men otiserveil as to whellier lliey brought 
alcoliollc liquors Into the commissary? 

Sir. Fuller. Yes; they were; and It wrs taken iiway from them. 

Conmdssloner O’Connell. And were they punished in any way for having 
done so? 

Mr. Fui.ler. No; if they were unruly, and we did not want them, we put 
them on ilie train and sent them hack home where they belongi'il. 

Commissioner O’Cownell (Interrupting). What was the requirement of n 
man seeking employment during the past two or three years, since the strike 
oecurreil on the road? Was there any particular exnmlnation made us to 
his mechanical ability? 

Mr. Fuliee. The same examinatVon was made of those men, Mr. O’Connell, 
that is made to-day and was made before the strike. Yes, sir; we had eom- 
fietent men examine these men. 

Coramlssldner O’Connell. Was there a physical examlnafleo? 

Mr. Fuller. None whatever. 

fJommlssloner O’Connell. Do you now make a physical examination? 

Mr. Fuller. We do not; never have. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Never have? 

Mr. Fuller. Not to my knowledge—never made it—except the car insimtors, 
I Chink, fur their hearing and eyes. 
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Hommlaslonei’ O'Ccnneij- Wen* there any fiiixls kept fioin Hi(> snltiries of 
the workmen on the tTnIon Dacitic for any piirpos(“ wlitUsoev('i--k(‘pt out of 
their wiijjes hy the company? 

Mr. Fuller. There Is a hospital fmnl. 

(■ommlssloner O’Conneli- What Is that? 

Jtfr. Puller. That Is 50 cents a month. 

Cominlssioner O’Connell. That Is taken ont by the company? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes; turned over to the hospital fund ; yes. sir. 

Commissioner 0 {Connei,i,. Is the fund under separate direction or uiuler the 
<lirection of the officials of the Union I’acttlc Co.? 

Mr. Fuller. Well, It Is under the direction of tin' otilclals—comes under 
tile medical staff. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wluit did tin! workaam Ket in letiirn l'<ir the 51) 
cents a month? 

Mr. Ftn.LER. The.v get medicine ami surgiejil .•itlenlion or na'dical attention 
and hospitid .service. 

ftommlssioner O’Connell. The.v get attention for ordinar.v sickness? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes; if tla'.v ari‘ in.|nred the.v are attemletl to, or if tlie.v .are 
sick they are attended to. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Is tlane a reiim t of .ui.v kind made li.v the parties 
in charge of the liospltal service? 

Mr. Fuller. I don’t know .as to that. 

(tommissionor O’Connei.l. WIio Is tlie eidef surgeon? 

.Mr. Fui.lek. Dr. Jonas. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliere Is lie loiiited? 

Mr. Fuller. Omaha. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have ,voii Ids initials? 

Mr. Fuller. A. P.. I tliink; Dr. A. F. Jonas. 

Commls.sionor O’Connkll. Wliat Is tlie working agiaa'inent or arrangement 
under which the men now work? 

Mr. Fui.i.eii. Kxiictly the same as it was Iiefore tlie walkout. 

Conimissiiaier O’Con.nei.l. You simply promuig.iled tlie former agreement? 

Mr. Fuller. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conni i.i . Ity posting u|i in the shops? 

Mr. Fuller. I don’t know wlietlier it is posted in Hie simp or outside. 1 don’t 
know whether it was posted in Hie shop hetore or not. hut Hie same rules and 
regulations govern. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now. tlie Anne artieles agreed n|ion lielweim your 
company and the workmen Iiefore Hie strike- 

Mr. Fuller (Interruiitlng). Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell tcontinuiiig). And general rules were agrissl upon? 

Mr. BYilleb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’CotiNEj.L. And have heen put in force lo cover employees? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connpii- To cover all the employees? 

.Mr. B'l'ller. No; exactly the same; machinists’ jif^'eeiiient, to the machinists; 
lioiler makers’ agreement, to the boiler makers; blacksmiths’ to the black¬ 
smiths; and carmen’s to the carmen.. No consolidation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, that .portion that would apply generally, 
for iiLstance, the hours of laboB—that was promulgated as covering all em¬ 
ployees—If there was a 0-hour or 10-hoyr day, as the case might lie; all the 
rules that should apply generally to all workmen were so applied? 

Mr. ITuller. They applied to the crafts as they did before. There,have 
been no consolidation agreements In any vrny. n 

Commissioner O’Connell. There has been no codforenee or <‘oinmlHeo meet¬ 
ings of an.v kind betweem the offleers of the eompnny and the workmen now 
In the employ of the company? 

Mr. Fuller. Not to m.v knowledge. «, , 

Commissioner O’Connell. If there was to he—If the company desired or 
you desired, as superintendent of motive jiower. to change the workings or 
hours and to post notice to that effect, would you do so without ojitsiiltatlon 
with the men? And If you wanted to consult with the men, how would you 
pro<a>e<l to do It? I take it they have no organisation. 

Mr. Fuller. Why, of course, if we were going to cut our wages, we—1 think 
we would talk to the men about it. If YJe were going to Increase It. as we 
did before, we didn’t do anything; Just posted It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I take It that would be acceptable? 
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Mr. Fcr.LRR. If we were going to make any change, for instiUice, in the. 
machlnista. why. we wonld ciili the machiuiats in and tell them what we were 
going to Ut)—what we wanted to do. 

Commissioner O'Connkix. Would you have to select from them some repre- 
seutatives, or c.ill them all in? 

Mr. FnrxioR. Oh, no; probably not call them all In; but probtibly ask them 
to send in two or three representative machinists; let them idck their own 
men and then let them convey the information to the balance of them. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. If that mode of procedure was,gone through and 
finally you agreed with those men who came in supposedly representing the 
others, and an understanding was reached and then later on put Into effect, 
and then the men simply did not pay any attention to it. there would be no 
meams of conferrin.g by an organlz^ method with them.! Wouldn’t it be 
rather a chaotic C'ondltion of affairs? 

Mr. Fui.ixa. We have not found It so so far. but very .acceptable. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r.. The general exicerlence that you have bad as 
sii|)erintendent of motive power on a great uumbei: of roads, would that indi¬ 
cate or are .you able to say whether strikes have been more numerous because 
of the greater number of organisations to treat with, or the greater numl)er 
of business agreements because of so many different committees to meet that 
it might create friction? For instance, coming from the Frio Uallroad—you 
said you wci'e with that a while? 

Mr. Fuli.eb. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. I fliinl; you wili probably remember that tbenc 
has been considerable dilticulty on the Erie Uallroad system Icetween the 
mecdianical department and the company in years gone by? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes. . , . , 

Commissioner (VCo.nnki.l. Do you think that might have hoeii avoided by a 
general umleratamling with tlie employees rather than dealing with one to-day 
and auolber to-morrow, trying to adjust the dilTerent sltuatiomi with each other? 

Mr. Fcu.t.ek. No; I do not think so. I hidiove the strike on the Erie was 
priucipally piecework, was it not? 

Commissioner D'Connki.l. Yes. 

Mr. Fi ller. TImt is, the tijst strike 
strike was, really, about. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Hasn’t it been the custom In railway service, in 
the transportation department, that the ollieials I rent wllb. Jointly or singly, 
as the case may be, the transiiortatUm organisations, and tlie fpiestlon is never 

raised? . „ 

Mr. Fui.leb. To iny iw'rsonal knowledge, I have never known of any treating 
with the transportation department employees as a whole. There has been 
treating between the engineers and firemen, which we consider Is the same as 
the machinist apprentice and Ids helper, because the fireman Is the apprentice 
to the engineer. Tbev are both at the heail of the train, both perform the 
same function, one doing it and the other doing his share In learning the bal¬ 
ance of the trade; so I thi.nk that Ls not a very fair comparison. I think that 
there is no reason why the engineer and fireman should not be handled together. 
But when you get Into the shop crafts. It Is a different thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But they -liave dealt with them in a governmental 
way and not only dealt with them as a traiisportatlon organization—trans¬ 
portation and meeimnlcal. I have known of cases where there were ’20 different 
organizations represented in the conference covering an entire territory over 
railrwd service. 

Mr Ptn.LEB. Was It for wages, condltion-s, or some other subject? 

Commissioner O’Connell.' The question universally affecting all, say, wages. 

Mr. Fuller. I believe. If my views are well founded. It would be a rather 
cumbersome manner and not very satisfactory either for the men or to the 
company to discuss wages and o^nditlons with shopmen, trainmen, section men, 
clerks, officers, Fersonally I would like to have them Include the suiier- 
Inten^nt of motive power once In awhile. 

Commi%aioner O’Connell. I have in mind a situation that occurred a few 
years ago, covering the southeast territory, of a meeting In Washington, In 
which the representatives of all the organizations cmpioyetl by the railway 
aystem had threatened a reduction of wages. 

Mr. Fut-leb. I think that is a little dllterenL 

Ommlssloner O’Connell. The matter was amlcaWy adjusted wltli a com¬ 
mittee from all the organizations. 


wa.s. I do not know wind, that Inst 
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Mr. Ftilt.eb. I don’t know- 

Ooinniissloner O’Connell. I’ardon me. If that laid to Ik* taken up with 
eaiili urKuulEation at n time, it would have taken an Immens^i amount of 
time, and then no satiafactory result having been reached some one organiza¬ 
tion might liave gone on a strike. As it was, liy bringing tlicni together, if tliere 
was one that desired to strike where a large number probably would not, a 
gieat iiercentttge, tiieir InlluemKt would be against a strike. 

Mr. Fulier. Well. I would not coiLSidor tliat it wa.s olijectionalile if a general 
reduction of wages wim made for the officers possibly to talk to tiie entire 
craft. It Is an entirvJy different tiling. Then I would not feel bmiu.se that 
was (lone timt we were establisliing a preccsient that tliey sliouid deal jointly 
in other matters, hecau.se wliere it affects tlie whole—for if a general reduction 
is going into effect, wliy. It is a serious proposition, and I, very fortunately, 
have not lieen placed in tliat po.sition where I eltlier wont up against a reduc¬ 
tion or had to make a reduction like tliat. 

Oomnilssloner O’Connell. If tlie principle operates successfully. It would 
S(*eni that It might be curried out to a gretaer extent to any other questions 
tliat would have a mutual interest, it possibly covering the entire service of tho 
road, It might cover certain iiercenlage of the road, the mechanical service or 
transportation dejiartment, or some other deptirtment, 

Mr. Fuller. I do not feel that those are parallel cases at all. I think there 
are times when you can do business with the entire craft Just the same as a 
church can do business with a lot of lawyers and doctors and shopmen, and 
everyone elsit. It is an entirely diffment iiroriositlon when tlu'y have got one 
thought, one mind. But when it conn's Into the settling of the intricate points 
involvisl in tho einployment of men and the service it is too iiilricato to mix up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I just want to ask you this one question: Was the 
real oi imsitioii of the officials of the cKiinpaiiy that of its not wanting to recog¬ 
nize tlie federation, or the fi'ar tliat b.y iwognltiou It would liavi* a stronger 
power or influeiice to tiring aiiout iniiuovtsl conditions of einiiloyinent for the 
workmen, was the opiiositlou against the federation or the result the federation 
would have In cementing and federaling tlie nu'n together ns a power? 

Mr. Fuller. I think I can say truthfully that there was no tlioiight of trying 
to lu-evi'iit betiering the conditions of our employees. I think that onr action 
ill the iiast enipliasizcd that. Wo felt that we did not want to deal with fed¬ 
erated crafts for various reasons. We felt that it would be cumhersonie, that 
in dealing with comiiiitlees, say live crafts, live representative's, foiir-llfths of 
the men on tliat comniilli'e would be‘absolutely Igiior.int of the conditions of 
which the one craft was talking. For Instance, you take the condition of the 
machinists, tlie carmen know nothing about their condition, and the blacksmiths 
know very little about it, and the boiler makers know very little more about it, 
and the pliie fitter knows very little about It, nor the tinner nor the painter. 

Commissioner O’CofiNKLL. Of course, that was all explained away, how that 
was handled, by the clialrpian of the federation the other day. 

Mr. Fuli.bb. Yes; that was exiilalned away. We yet feel those conditions 
can not and will not prevail. , • 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. If the niemliarslili) in the various unions had been 
conlined exclusively to the railfoad employees, would you fiol that you might 
then lie willing to treat with them as a^ystem federation? 

Mr. Fuller. No ; I would not. • 

Commissioner Ballard. Would tho fact that a good many members *of tho 
various unions might be working for other industries, docs that have any In- 
lluence on you at all? • 

Mr. Fuller. Yes; we sonsldered that; but not ns seriously as we did the 
question of dealing with men not conversant with the subject that was under 
discussion. (» , 

Commissioner Ballard. This strike tliat occurred, was It a spontaneous pro¬ 
test upon the part of the workmen against wages, or working conditions, or 
was It the result of probably something brought about or caused by outside 
agitation? 

Mr. Fuller. I think I can say truthfully, and I believe the rank and file of 
the Onion Pacific Hallway will repeat It, that It was creattsl and occasioned 
entirely by outsiders. Our men did not want to strike. They did not want to 
strike, and it took them as much as an hour and a half to get out of our shoiis 
after the strike was called. There was not a sound; there was not a bell rung; 
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tlici-o was not u sUout; they went out of our shops Just as thougli they were 
going to a fuuentl. 

t.'ommissloner I.knnon. I would just like to ask one other question. Do you 
understand that the joint agreement as has been talked about, presented by 
the shop federation, abolishes the trade or craft agreemeiitV 

Mr. I'PLLEB. Well, we do not know to what extent that would go. We 
simply knew that they wanted a meeting of all crafts, and we felt, and we do 
yet, that eventually that demand meant the elimination of the individual craft. 

t’ommissioner Dennon. You have been a mechanic, an exi>eidence<i man. Do 
you believe that the niachinlsts would la^rinit the car tworkers to make their 
agreements, even if they were all in one room, all together on one committee? 

ifr. FfiiER. Well, I don't know. In this age it is very hard to tell wh.at 
will harqien. I think the car repairers will be in the majority and heliws will 
be in the majority; and if majority rules, I think tliey will settle the 
macbinists’ scbetlule before they get through with it. 

ConiiiiLssloner I.ennon’. The truth of the matter Is, ni'i'ording to leslimony 
tluit has bmi submitted, tliat no matter which organization Is the larger their 
vot(' is no greater than the smaller otie? 

Mr. Fuu.eb. Yes; that is true, if they follow that; that is I rue. 

Oominis.sioner Lennon. Men are supposwl to follow their agiveioetits whieli 
they present in writing? 

ilr. Fft.tEK. AVell, we have not any reason to take iiny exceptioa. Tla>.v iiave 
always carrietl out their agreements with us. 

('otntnissloner I.ennon. Atid tiie agreeneent as sitbmitled indicated tlait eaelt 
craft are still making their owti ugreemenl.s, and tliat tile joint eotntniltee met 
together with the representatives of tlie coitipatty in order to ilispose of all the 
agreements at one titne. 

Mr. FfUAit. That Is the first 1 (wer lieard of it; was lieday, or ratlier tliis 
wts>k. 

t’ommissioner I.knnon. 'I’hat is all. 

Chairman t\'Ai,sit. t'oinmissioner (larrelson would like to ask yon sotne 
questions. 

Comniissloner (lAntiETSON. On this question of outsiders. I have Issm .some¬ 
thing of a rank outsider tnysidf for many years. 

Jlr. Fri.i.ER. That is all rigid; go ahead. 

Comml.s.sioner tlAKitEtsoN. Is it tad ti tact that your company, both in the 
crafts that were cotnprised in this fialeration, as well its transportation organi¬ 
zations, have always dettlt with outsiders-whenever either the comimny ollleers 
and the committee wt-re unable to agree on any tiction, or when the interests 
of the comptiny seemed to ilemand tin- presence of an ollicer, would not the 
coin|>unlea c;ill on him without liesitalion to come there? 

Mr. Ft-i-i.EB. I will nnsw<-r that this wiiy atid try to get it clear. If the 
employees that yott reiiresent had anything to ilo wltl,i the ollleers of the 
Uniott I’acilic Itailway, tliey would eommuiilcate and do the business with the 
citicers of tlie Union I’aclftc Itailway themselves, wouldn't they, up to a certain 
time? , , 

Commissioner (Iabiieisox. Yes. 

Mr. Fuu,er. And It the lime e\ei- oecuryed wlicre necessary tliey called on 
you. We don't deny that. I haven' t been talking about tliat at all. I agree 
with you fully. 

Commlissloner Gabbetson. Now, to gri, a little further. Isn’t It a fact that In 
various Instances Iti the jiast when the qtaiqniny had reason to be fearful or 
BUsplcUius of some event that ttt-emed about to happen that they have not liesl- 
tatisl to telegraph tv the outsiders themsehes hi common with the practice on 
Ollier iiro|iertles? ' 

Mr. Fpli.ee. I do not personally know- anything iibeut that, because I never 
had to do it But if you rejiresented the iniicblnlsts, 1 would not hesitate to 
call on you If I wanted to. But y.'lth me, Mr. Scott, Mr. Baker—we don’t know 
him. We don’t know whether they represent anything or not Nobody has 
tohl us. They are employees of the Southern Paclllc. 

CommlssUmer (Iarbetson. Then I have had better advertising than they have? 

Mr. Fpeleb. Well, yes. 

Commissioner Oarbetron. Isn’t It a fact, Mr. Puller, tliat for a number of 
years past that the four committees reiiresontlng tlie four train services 
organizations liave been In the habit of meeting tlie Union I'aelflc munageincut 
for llie purpose of adjusting the differences existing lietween the four of the 
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manaRers or qupstlons of ariplloatlon of the agreements, which are siwernl; 
that is, there are three aftreements for tlie four orgniilziitioiisV 

Mr. Fuujsb. Not to my knowleilge, but there may. 

Commissioner Gaseetson. You tlo not know, tlien, if lhe.\ arc not regularly 
in the habit of doing so? 

Mr. Pui-i rai. I have met the engineers’ and tlie firemen's conimlltet'. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Fl’ixkb. But never have met witli tlie trainmen or tlie ii'iiductors or the 
switclimen. o 

Commissioner Gakbevson. But the engineers and the tireinen only came to 
you in regard to questions interesting tlie fraternity, did tliey not ? 

Mr. Fult.eb. They came to me. 

Commissiom'r Gabbetson. I mean for adjustment of agri'cnieiits on those 
questions? 

Mr. Fuller. Oh, yes; on the railroad. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And they always call up the general nmnuger if 
tiiey can not agree with you? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes; I guess they do. 

<’onimlssloner Gabbetson. And it is Mheii they get tlie general manager that 
the four of them are together? 

.Mr. FuLiJtB. I don’t know that they have. They may, hat I do not know it. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, you don't know that they are not going there? 

Mr. Fuller. No; I do not. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Fuller, to clear up this question of outsiders, 
you never knew of the Union I’acidc itaiiroad negotiating a seheilule with a 
committee in wiiicli any of the nienibers were employees of other railroads, 
illd you't 

Mr. Fuller. Never. 

(Commissioner Aishton. That is all. 

tihairman Walsh. T'liat Is all, thank yon, unless you care to volunteer some- 
Uilng. 

Jlr. Fuller. I just want to say I do not know how pertinent this is, hut Mr. 
Horton yesterday gave a lot of railroads tliiit had accepted the federation 
agreement. 1 Imve a list liere of 10 that I have gotten in touch with since 
yi»sterday, and they claim, that tliey liave not federated shop agreements that 
they know of. 

Cliairmun Walsh. .Tust read tliat list‘into the record. 

Mr. Fuller. The Wabash & I'lttsbiirgh Terminal; Atlantic Coast l.ine; 
Trinity & Brazos 'Yalloy; Jtlchmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac; Chicago, In¬ 
dianapolis & Ixmisville; Canadian N’ortliern Itaiiroad; Frisco Lines (St. Ijonis 
& San Friinclseo) ; Missouri, Kansas & Te.vas; Atlanta. Uirmingham & Atlantic; 
Wheeiing & I.ake Krle.» 

Chairman Walsh. That ts all. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF Me! FRANK COWSEFORD. 

Clialrman Walsh. Please slate your nanm, residence, and occupation. 

Mr. CoMEBFORi). Frank Comerfqrd; Chi&igo, III.; altorney at law'. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Oonierford, have you liad any lonnectlon with the 
dilHcultles upon the Illinois Central and•Harrlman lines'' 

Mr. CoMEBFOBD. I have. • 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your connection with them, Mr. Comerlord? 

Mr. COMEBFOBO, As attorney for the Illinois (Jentral S?ystem Federation, 
tlie Harrlman lines feileratlon, and the railway enqiloyees’ department; I 
have hud experience in Iftindllng litigation, criminal and civil, and I have 
made a limited social survey of the effects uiwn the moral tone of the com¬ 
munities after the strike, the effect upon the men and their families, and the 
methods employed by the Illinois (Central llnllroad Co. and the Harrlman lines 
in prosecuting .successfully up to this time their controversy with the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you delegated to make that study by the organiza¬ 
tions involved by the men? 

Mr. COMEBFOBD. I WAS. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would first describe now (he study that you 
have made, and the plan generally, and the result. 

Mr. CoMBBFOBu. The survey contempluteil to furnish tills commission with the 
effect in human values and in dollar value's followed the preparation of a 
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questionnaire of aboiA flfty-o»W questions which were printed and sent over 
the zone. By “zone” I mean the Illinois Central zone and Harriman lines 
zone. These questions were answered, and on the basis of those answers un¬ 
selected, I made a card Index and a-oss reference to attempt to determine the 
effects. I then u.sed a check-up plan of writing to the individuals who had 
sent In their answers and followed that up by sending a special investigator 
to each of the points, with Instructions to consider each point to be a unit In 
the plan. That dealt entirely with the question of the social effect of the 
Industrial trouble on the Illinois Central and the Harriman JJnes. 

It might not be amiss to state that In sending out tbo question sheets I dis¬ 
tinctly advised each man who exi)ected to resirand that while he was not 
under oath be should be as conscientious and as fair in the making of bis 
statements as though he were, and that he might subsequently be called 
upon to verify any statement that he made. 

In order to give the commission an opiiortunity, should there be any doubt 
upon this somewhat scieutilic effort to determine the effect of this situation, 
at the conclusion of my testimony and witli tlie consent and permission of 
the commission, I would like to tile n thousand answers, giving the names and 
addresses of the men and the statements made by them. 

I wanted, if I might, and if it is considered Important by the commission, 
to make reference to two matters testillcd to by Mr. Markham in a very brief 
way before taking up the testimony that I e.vpect to give as a result. 

Chairman Wai.sh. q'bcn you may reftn- to tlicse two matters tlrst, if you 
would rather do so, ami then proceed to tlie other. 

Mr. CoMERKOBD. For instamn*. Mr. Miirkhain, president of the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral, in his testimony the first day of this hearing, referred to a conference 
after the dlfiitailty in Mississippi, in which Mr. .John Sharp Williams, United 
States Senator from that State, and the governor were present, and used that ns 
an Illustration of the attitude of the Illinois Central Hallway Co. to bo 
fair. I believe Jlr. Williams's mime was iirondnently mentioned ns one who 
had the same point of view Mr. Markham had us to the fairness of the company's 
attitude. 

I want to read a letter datetl August 2.S, 11114, from United States Senator 
Joint Sharp Williams, Just the portion of it that bears upon tlie matter, and 
as I have stated, and then I will file the letter; 

“I do remember being somewhat astonished at >fr. Markham’s position; I 
thought it at the time arititrary. I can not answer your question as to 
what the effect of the strike of the clerks was on the service of the operation 
of the lines, because I tlo not know. I was soon afterwards, you remcmlter, 
called away from Mississippi by public duties here ami lier'amo not ouly inter¬ 
ested Imt absorbed lu the work here. I remember trying my best to bring 
about good feeling Imtween Istth sides jiud I have a distinct recollection tliat 
you seemed to be mncnalilt! to rea.son. , 

“ I am sorry that my letter must be so unsatisfactory, but the state of 
my memory concerning It all is dim. I rememltcr making a suggestion, tlio 
details of which I do not now recall, that I thought ought to be accepted 
by both sides and which seemed to lie not favoralily received by the rail¬ 
road. I have tried to recall Just what the proposition was and I am nut 
able to do so. ^ 

“ I am, with every expression of regard, 

“ Very truly, yours. 


I- “ John Sharp Wiluams.” 


(Tne witness submitted the letter testified to, and It appears among the 
exhibits at the end of this suliject as Comerford Kxhibit No. 1.) 

A simple fact coming from my Investigation that.hoth parties seemed to be 
agreed upon Is that tlie cause of the difficulty grew out of the refusal of the 
Illinois Central and the Harrlpinn lines to recognize what they claim Is a 
new method of collective bafgalnlng, namely treating with the employees 
organized In the form of a system fislerntlon. The Illinois Central have 
taken the,.position that there was a failure to give the 30-day notice. My In¬ 
vestigation will reveal this fact; That the men on the Illinois Central system 
had legally constituted representatives to present the request for a conference, 
ami that the question, this technical question was never ralwid. That further, 
Mr. Markham had said after It was raised, nearly three months having elapsed, 
from the beginning of negotiations by that time, that even If that technical 
question were not- 
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Chalmmn Waijih (interrupting). The 30 days’ notice? 

Mr. Ck>MSBFosD. Yes—in the mind of the company that the company would 
not. under any circumstances recognize tiie right of the men to bargain with 
tile company as a federation. The main reason given in the pamphlet wliich 
Mr. Miirkliam offered os an exhibit, which boars the signature of Mr. Park, 
although Mr. Marklmm says he prepared tlie materlai, is that they could not 
successfully operate the property. The men, however, believe that the question 
of that form of bargaining was at that time not an experiment, but a demon- 
stratetl metliod ef bargaining, one that had been economu^al and successful. 
Tliut instead of it •instigating labor trouble that It reduced to a minimum the 
posslbilit.T, by de.stroying the constant caste which prevails in a sliop when men 
are treated with according to tlie particular kind of work they do. 

in answer to a question of Oomndssloner Alsliton’s liere, Mr. Kruttschnitt 
s!dd that one exiterlence liad liappened since tlds difflculty tliat conflrme<l his 
t>plnlon and juslllled 1dm in tlie lielief ttiat ilie recognition of system fisiera- 
tions would menace tlie interests of tlie stockliolders and bondholders that he, 
as a trustee, was trying to serve. And lie said lie Introduced into tlie reconl 
a letter from a former pi'csldent of tlie system federation on the Harriman 
lines stiggesteii a calling of a general strike. However. Mr. Kruttschnitt 
faileti to advise the commission. 1 presnine because he did not have any in¬ 
formation in his possession, tliat because of tlie democratic form of trades- 
unionism tliat suggestion was given consideration and a vote was taken and 
the men overwhelmingly refuseil to sanction a general strike. .So if tliat ex¬ 
perience indicated anything, it would oontirm the jiosition tliat the power was 
safely vested in the men because tii(“y Imd not, when the sugge.stion was pre¬ 
sented, decided to use it. 

Neither did Mr. Kruttschnitt suggest tliat tlie growth of this form of bar¬ 
gaining from 30 system federations tliat were in force and effect at the time 
the men asked simply to be met with, lias reached the point that about 52 
roads now .so bargain; whicli indicates that from the railroad point of view 
elllier the additional railroad companies tmve made an absolute mistake, or 
tliat this metliod of bargatnning is more satisfactory. 

Tlie men have taken tlie jKisitiou tliat tlie 30-day notice was given. They 
lia\o taken tlie position that tliere is a real cause hack of this whole unfortu¬ 
nate controver.sy. And it is a matter of liunian consemition. In the railroad 
industry, from confereivies. from contact for a long period of time in a most 
Inllmate way. not only with tlie oilicjals, Init with men wearing overalls and 
waiting for tlie whistle to hlow, I liave learned that the thing they fear is 
the introduction of the so-called scientific shop management. They are afraid 
of piecework and they are afraid of tlie bonu.s system-—in connection with 
physical examinations and In conjunction with the rcpeuterl violation of 
seniority rights. 

They urge another «'eason—the necessity of having some means of compelling 
the fulfillment of agreements after those agreements are made, and further 
that they will have some method in their hands of increasing wages at least to 
the extent of becoming solvent to their moral f.iiH blood and citizenship and 
Ohristian obligations to tlielr firesides. It is a proposition with the men— 
the trades-union movement and tlie federated form of bargaining—of .self- 
protection. , 

The men have been led to believe that flie position taken by the railroad 
companies, the genuine po.sltioii, is that in dealing with a single craft, even 
though their terms and conditions o? employment are acceded to, that appear 
reasonable at the time or the best that the men can get, that as soon*as the 
conference is over the men have, no means of corapMllng the^nforceraent of those 
conditions. Further, the men bi'liove that the railroad companies do not w’ant 
to standardize condlttoiis in ttie shop, such as the safety, sanitation, and 
wages; and until there does become sonietliing like a standardization of those 
things, particularly in what is called compelMlve terrltery, there will he the 
use of the figures on tlie road where the men are the weakest, and the condi¬ 
tions on the road where the men are the weakest will be used a,3 the stqpdard. In 
other words, they want to avoid the minimum of favorable condftions as the 
standard. 

Tlie question of the employment agencies has been touched upon. I w'ant to 
call the commission’s attention to just one single exhibit, in the large set of 
exhibits filed, many will be filed—but to show the extent to wliich this repre¬ 
hensible practice of using employment agents to fraudulently bring decent, 
honest, hard-working American citizens into a zone without notice that labor 
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Olfticultles are on, and as showing the attitude in one case of the president of 
the Illinois Central, I will rend a letter written to President Markham by my¬ 
self, which I never mailed, because after having dictate It, I called up over 
the phone, llleadlng:] 

“ President SUbkham, 

“ Iliimis CotUral Railroad Co., Chicago, III, 

“ Deab Sir : Clifford C. Ormes Is In Chicago, penniless and without friends. 
His home is Minneapolis, Minn., where he lives with his wlfe,^and family. He 
is by occupation a wooil-machine man. , 

“ He read an advertisement In the Minneapolis Tribune on October l.'i, 
placed in that paper by the Fay Employment Agency, No. 220 Second Street, 
Mluneaiiolls. The advertisement told him of steady w'ork in Clilcago. It was 
suggesteil to him that his employment ivould be with a new manufacturing 
concern. He was put on a train for Chicago and given as his destination West 
Pullman. He was met at West Pullman by a representative of yonr road and 
taken to Burnside. At Burnside he found a strike in progress, and being a 
union man ho refused to go to work under the conditions offerisd, 

“ Tills man, not only destitue as fur as money and friends are concerned, 
labors under tlie terrible misfortune of being a deaf-mute. Your company is 
responsible for its agent, tlie Fay Emidoyment Agency, that by false and fraud¬ 
ulent representations induced this man to leave his home and journey to 
(Tilcago in tlie belief tliat work awaited liiiii here in a new manufacturing 
plant. Tlie least tliat your company cun do to make amends for its wrong to 
this man is to provide him willi transportation back to Ids wife and family. 

“Tlie uietlioils euiiiloyiHl by your suliordiiiates in resorting to trickery of 
the kind illustrated by this case and catching in the net unfortunates like 
Clifford Ormes are indefensible. Tliese facts can be established by investiga¬ 
tion. I sliall be glad to suptdy tlie iiroof. 

“The man's jiresent penniless condition in Clilcago makes it imperative for 
me to ask you to make some decision in tills mutter at once.” 

(The letter read by tlie witness was tiled us an exhibit and appears as 
Comerford Exhibit No. 2.) 

1 si^nt that man to tlie Illinois Central and he was refuseil admission to tlie 
building after he got in tlie elevator; ami out of the quarters of men who at 
that time were terribly insolvent tlieniselves on account of tlie strike, h§ was 
furnisiKHi with money enough to buy transportation hack to his home town so 
he might he reunited with his family. ■ 

In tlie Slate of Colorado I htive simiily to make this statement. I now file 
as an exliiliit a loiter from Jlr. .John K. Hamer, secretary of .state and labor 
commissioner ex otlicio, showing the extent to whlcli violations took place In 
that State, on the Harrlman lines and the extent to which <-ltlzens were brought 
into the zone without notice of ti labor dlstiirbaiice, and then when they 
claimed transportation or asked it they were denied it, and were made victims 
of misreiiresentatioii. 

('I'lie letter hero prcsenteil,,by the witness apiiears among exlilblts at the 
end of this subject as Comerford Exhibit No. 3.) 

An interesting feature of my investigatiou deals with Hie attitude of the legal 
machinery to both the <-onipaiiles and t.'ie men. and in taking that n]i I want to 
jirefiice my observations hasetl on facts by saying tliat It is an unhealthy sign in 
the country when the men lose conlldyuce in the courts ami In the law; that 
when a set of men who work for ti livliiB and have more time and oii|iortunlty 
to exercise tlielr niscles than their minds are face to fai'O wdth the situation 
that there Is not aey redress In the courts, those men tlien generally use the 
thing that they arc best fitted and trained to use. namely, their muscles. 

The first thing that happened alter the so-called rtrike or lockout was the 
Inauguration on the Illinois Central at least of a systematic cauipaigu of arrests. 
Men were arrested apd thrown i/; police imtrol wagons and taken to iKillce sta¬ 
tions and moved from’that station and put down behind the burs, their families 
were notified, the men were comiielleil to employ lawyers to defend them at 
great expanse to them Individually and to their trades-unions; small notices ap- 
jieared in the newspapers iiidicatlng that tliesc men had been arrested, which 
unfortunately In the lay reading mind carries with it the presumption of some 
wrongdoing. In 118 cases that I personally defended, 115 of them were found 
not guilty. That was not a compliment to any skill I possess as an attorney. It 
was sluifily an evldaice of the fact that the arrests—at least to me—-were not 
the result of acx-ldcnt, but were part of a plan. That plan did not stop at that 
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point Tlie publicity given to the arrests formed n publlif opinion hostile to the 
men. That hostile public opinion then affected the United States judge before 
whom a general blanket bill was presented with 16 or 20 affidavits asking for a 
temimrary restraining order. The men then found that it was necessary to 
hire a lawyer, to get data together, to traverse the bin by affidavits, and trav¬ 
erse the allegations In It by an answer and attack the restraining order. To 
Illustrate: This paper, which I will offer as an exhibit, begins, I believe, with 
Mr, Commissioner O’Connell, who at that time was connected with the machinists’ 
organization, and, practically names every organization and Individual that In 
any wise by fancy or Imagination could be conceived to be a part of the situa¬ 
tion between the Illinois Central Kailroad and Its men. The Injunction was 
granted. In this case we resolve<l—having a little money—to make a test. I 
went to Springfield, Ill., before his honor. Judge Humphrey, and filed an answer. 
We then uttacke<1 the lawtraining order, which you will find on tbl.s pajier, which 
1 will pre8«U)t as an exhibit. 

(The restraining order referred to, oUltled “In the Circuit Court of the 
Unlte<l .States for the southern division of the southern district of Illinois. 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., a corporation orgaidzerl h.v sjKM'lal charter of the 
law of the State of Illinois, complaiiiaut, -r. International Association of Ma¬ 
chinists,” was subndtte<l in printed form.) 

The restraining order as originally drafted ahsolutel.v prohibited r)icketlng. I 
believe Mr. Horton, general counsel for the Illinois Central, and Mr. John Q. 
Drennon, Its district attorney, apiicared for the company. After ix)lntlng to the 
fact that It prohibited picketing and explaining to .Indge Hutnphrey the status 
of It at length, we sttceerHlerl In getting a mtsllficatlon of this bill, which per¬ 
mitted jKiacefnl ph-ketlng. The draft of the bill- 

Chairman IValsh (Interrupting), Pardon me. What was the return day of 
the restraining order? AVheii was it wwved and what was the return day? 

Mr. CoMEBtpKD. I don’t know whether this will show on the restraining order 
Itself. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, do ,vou renunnber? 

Mr. COMKuroiin. I do not; but It was about—yes. It was the (Jth day of No¬ 
vember, 1011, at 10 o’clock. 

Chairman W,vi.Bit. And It was issued when? 

Mr. CoMERKOED. Tho restraining order wtis issued on the 11th day of October, 

inn.. 

Chalrmiin IVAtsit. The 11th of October, i\nd it was returnable on the 6th of 
Novend>er? ' 

Mr. CoMEREOKD. Tlic restraining order, ns draftetl, was an Ingenious bit of 
Unglish literatttre. Hy Its punctunthjii it prevented the men from tho liberty 
that the judge intended to give them. And I have the original copy which I 
had at the time and inserted, us the judge nKslifitsl it, the words, “ for the 
purpose of threatening.” In other words, the intiraidiition of a man acting 
as a picket was the basis.of sti>p])iug picketing. There imist be some affirma¬ 
tive act of Intimidation. And It was at that time when the whole circum- 
staiu’cs were explained to Judge Humjihrey thaj, Judge Humphrey said there 
ore many things that the men rain do tinder this restraining order, now, and 
only a few that they are prohlblbwl from. In every other jurisdiction I 
believe where the men were unable toicofitest this ex parte issueil returning 
order, jtenceful picketing was entirely ])rohibite<l and the men were practically 
strlpiwd of every right guaranteed to J hem by the Federal Constitution. It 
indicates. In answer to the position dtaken by a gentleman who testifii'd here 
from another point of view, with which I havi' no tpiarrel, that one ^of the 
Important features In colh'ctive bargaining, whether It ls«in the courts or at 
the council table or In iiublicity. Is your ability t» “pay the freight.” I don’t 
mean that as a refie<-tioBi niton the courts, but I mean that It is necessary to 
hire counsel and go to the expense necessary under our judicial system to get 
justice. In other words, that while justice Is ^ot for sala It costs money to go 
and get it 

'These arrests of the men caused Intense dissatisfaction. Most of the men 
with whom I personally associated had never been arrestetl liejiive. Many 
of them had children of school age. Others had daughters of marriageable 
age; and they were vitally concerned about newspaper publicity and the exe¬ 
cution of criminal process tltat held up In their neighborhood the head of the 
household to scandal, disgrace, ami shame. That oiusetl Intense dissatis¬ 
faction. 

38810°—S. Hoc. 415, C4-1—vol 10—60 
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Uefori-nce hns been liaile to the Injunction matter and to the attorneys. The 
linn of liomion & I.eniiuu were attorneys tor the railroad, and the mayor of the 
town of Bhi'iisUIo was on the pay roll of the company, Its surgeon, and thi-ee 
of tlifi other commissioners, under their form of government, wei'e- 

• Uialrman Walsh (interrupting). You say that the mayor has some ofHciai 
connection with the company? 

Mr. CouERFosD. He absolutely was an employee of the company. He is a 
paid district surgeon of the Illinois Central llallroad Co., and three of the 
other commissioners under the commission form of government down there 
lane dealings with the Illinois Central that make it to Jhclr''flnan<Ial interest 
to serve primarily tlie Illinois Central’s interest, and the Interests of the 
general public secondarily. 

Cliairman W’ai.sh. Do you remember or recall whether the mayor of McComh, 
a letter from whom was rend here- 

•Mr. CoMEiiionn. No; that was tlie mayor of McComb and Mr. Markham, I 
kni>w tlirougli accident, negle<ded to advise the commission tliat he is in the 
employ of tile Illinois Central Uuilroad as superintendent or foreman of its 
cur department. You will find many of our offlcials who have been quoted 
l.ere occupying pt'culiar dual relations. 

Now, take tliis case of Meagher down there at Springfield, 111,, lie was 
ciiargeit with contempt I represented Meagher in tliat case. Tlie woman took 
tile witness stand and testified tliat Menglier lived in her rooming house and 
tliat ilie doors on tlie—tliat gave entrauce to tlie individual rooms had no 
lia ks on tliom. Tlien anotlier man tisik the w'itiiess stand and said he was 
an Illinois t’enral llallroad eniployi'o and that in ids room were found a couide 
(>r cartons of lye. TIicu tlie master meclinnic or boiler superintendent took tlie 
wiiness stand and swore tliat if the amount of lye found in that Illinois 
Central eiiiiiloyoe's room, if it was introduced into tlie lioilers of tlie locomo¬ 
tives would liave destroyeil tlie motive power of tlio Illinois Central Railroad. 
Then another witness took the wUiiess stand and testified that on the car¬ 
pels In .Mr. Meagher's room there wore some lye Iniriis. The confessions made 
on the cross-examinations of tliose wltne,sses were so astounding to Judge 
Uamplirey, and even to tlie counsel for the Illinois Central Railroad Co., that 
they conciirreil In the request to the judge to dismiss the contempt proceedings 
lia.stsl on conspiracy wliicli involved about tlie evidence I have told you. 

Mr. Meagher was horn ill Illisimiugton, III., a short dist.ance from that point; 
had never been arresttKl before in his life. He was sultjectisl to the e.xpeiiSe, to 
the disgrace, and wliat he meant, I think,,to convey was that at the time ho was 
arre.sted aiul wlien tlie Illinois Central’s evidence went iu Indicating that he was 
guilty of some inside coirspiracy to put out of comraussion their rolling stock, 
Ihroiigli some strange Iiappening, Mr. Meagher was given unu.sual luihliclty. 
Rut the action of Judge Iluiiiphrey in dismissing the case and being so disgusted 
with tlie evideni'c that he calli.al up the bailiff of his court, and lie said, " I sent 
men to Peoria on this kind ('f evidence ye.s|erda,v, and I \<ant them released nt 
once." 'I'iiat wa.s not given any groat amount of space; I don’t mean to indicate 
that the Illinois Central was responsible for that, or tlie new.spuiiers, but It 
simply liappened. ‘ ’’ 

Now, Jlr. Hooker answered a question sheet, and he says, “ My iiaiiio is 
Wallace Hmiker. I live at Joliet, Ill.-c-iyS Kandon Avenue.” I will just use, this 
as a typical case of contempt proceedings iu anoHier jurisdiction, miiiiely, lieforo 
Judge Wrlgtit. I don't lielicve it is nere.ssary for me to cominent on tlie men's 
attitude toward Judge Wright. Mr. Wr^gliJ: has done tliat splendidiy in the mag¬ 
nificent opinion or decision read into the record hereby Mr. Markham. I think 
in legal literature it ^as not a p.arullel. Mr. Hooker says [reading]: 

I got Illy foot brol.e wliilj* I was working for the P. & P. U. Ry. June 15, 
lil12. at Peoria, III. I received $3,750 daimi.ges from tljpm. Tliat is why I have 
$1 200 cn.sh now. Hud it not been for that I jirobably would liave been in the 
insane asylum now. 1 was brouglff before the lion. Judge Wrlglit, of the llnitetl 
Slates Circuit Court at Danville,'ll!., Junuary 2, 1912, on a charge of contempt 
of court. Wlien he sentenced me he said tliat I had committed no crime. 
‘ Tliere wiw iioliody hurt, nobody roblied; tliere was no damage iloiie, nobody 
as.saultod, nor nobmly insiilled. All tliere was to it wa.s a little talk and very 
mile of that. So I sentence you to 30 days In the ’Vermillion County Jail. Also 
line you $100 and costs.’ I stayed in jail 27 days, then he reltiased mo. I had 
told a bonrdlng-house lady, a neighbor of mine, not to board the I. C. strike 
breakers. That was the first time in my life that I ever was urrc.sted. And I 
am not ashamed of that arrest I did not strike against the I. 0. R. R. I was 
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fom'd to quit thoir services or denounce the liberty of *iy fellow men thnt our 
forefathers shed their blood to give to us. I love the I. O. B. B. and I lovoil 
Mattoon, my home. But I would rather suffer 10 times what I have rather 
than stand up and .see the Illinois Central Ballroad managers pick the .star.s 
off Old Glory without resenting it." 

One other obsor\'atlon thnt l.s borne out by this investigation of mine that I 
want to eniprnslze Is just a line. In this campaign of arrests and tlie securing of 
Injunctions, when the campaign of arrests was inaugurated, the men arro.sted 
were generally found not guilty. I have been giving statistics in my own ex- 
IKTlence, and others bv the thousands will be filed. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you statl.stics showing the number of persons clnirgi>d 
with violations, the numlxT tlnit were originally served with injunetlve proees-s, 
the number that were charged with violations t)f Injunctions, and the general 
result of the cases—whether the men wore found guilty or acquitted and 
whether a large number was found guilty? 

Mr. CoMKKFOBD. No: I have not compiled that, Mr. Commissioner Walsh, but 
I think we can give thnt; tliat we can give a copy of it at a later date.. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. 1 wish y<iu would. 

Mr. CoMERFouB. When ttie campaign of arrests was institiitetl the men went 
found guilty, gcnerall.v; hut It .serveii tlie purpose for wlilch It was begun— 
lliat of influencing tlie piiltlic opinion finst and bringing alxait an atmosphere 
in the courts that allowed the granting of writs of Injunction. Without the 
Issuance of Injunctions it was net.'e.ssary to arrest intm and try them before 
juries, and they would t)e arrested and found not guilty; but all tliey Iiad to 
do in tlie case of an injunction was to abandon tlie ordinary forms of proctMlnre 
and go to the Federal court, where the man would be denied the customary 
form of trial before a jury. 

To indicate anotlier effect of tlil.s situation that emplmslzes one cause of in¬ 
dustrial discontent, I call attention to tlie question of ear shortage. In the case 
of Ulver & Ball Coal & Coke Co., of Keiituuky, r. Illinois Central Uailroad Co., 
reported In the l.oOth Southwestern Beixirter, page (141, the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals held it to be the duty of the Illinois Ceiilriil Ballroad, at common law 
as well u.s under the Fisleral law. to furnish all the cars required by Its .slii])- 
per.s, and that its failure to comply with this legal duty made it respoiisitile 
to the slilpixirs in damages. Tills went to tlie upiter courts and was aflirmed. 
The mine owners—and by “mine owners” I mean “mine oiK'riilors"-r-iiot re¬ 
ceiving suflicieiit coal cats, were cmii|H'llcd to sliiit down liieir plants, and, as a 
eoasequeuce, sustaiuetl a damage. iVs«a result of tliat, the uiiiui operutor.s sued 
the Illinois Central and recovered daiiinges. Tliis suit was In Illinois, and I he 
litigation is pending, if it lias not been .settled. Now, the mine worker was 
witliout any redres.s. It is true tliat tlie failure to siipiily cars to tlie mine was 
tlie thing that causerl tlie mine operator to close tlie mine down or run it on 
sliort sciiedule of time, and idtlioiigh tlie mine operator lias a remedy by whieli 
he can coiiqiel tlie Ifliiiois Ceiilnil Bailnuiil (”o. to resiioiid in damages to the 
extent that the railroad Tompaiiy lias failed to sniqily eur.s, yet the men wlio 
are the victims of tlial; liave no remedy, heeaiise tliey are not iitirUes, in con¬ 
templation of law, tliat have a rigid to any snrlT A iiiedy. 

1 want to read, hrielly, an alistract from tlio 1012 session of the stm'khoiders 
of the Illinois Ceidral Ballroad In wlijj’h•tliis point was empliasized liy one of 
tile sto<;kliolders, Mr. U. W. Boplequet, of Belleville, III. I liave not the origi¬ 
nal minutes of the stockholders’ meeting, and iliat will account for the mood 
and tenpe. [Beading;! , * 

“ We produced before tlie judiciary conmiitti'e of the legislature a transcript 
of a meeting of tlie stockholders of tlie Illinois Centra^ lield in 191?. Tills 
reeoi'd showed tliat II. W. Bopiequet, an attorney #nd coal operator at Belleville, 
Ill., rejiresenting a minorlt.v of llie slocldiolders. made a statement at tlie 
at(H;kholder.s’ meeting uiialyzliig tlie reixirt of tlie Illinois Central and calling 
attention to the fact tliat the annual report pf tlie company sIiowihI tliat tiiere 
had been an actual decrease of 219 coal earS for tlie ilbriod i-overed by 1012. 
At tile same time he sltowed tliat tlie Illinois Central moved b.COS.liriO tons of 
coal, wlilcli was 32.60 per cent of tlie freight traffic of the line. Jfr» Bopiequet 
tlicn proceeded to tell the Influence this criminal shortage of cars was Imving 
on tlie Illinois Central. He showed the influence of this condition upon the 
communities local to and uixm the lines of the Illinois Central. He said that 
the mine which can not get cars can not work, and that this means thnt miners 
eraployeii in these mines are forced out of employment, become restless, and 
move away,'and tliat tlUs meant flnauclal distress to such towns, and tliat the 
merchants were badly affected.” 
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An Important cfinso of dlssQtlsfnctlon and discontent among the men has 
l)een tlie policy of turning the function of government over to private individuals 
or private or qunsi-pnbllc cfmporatlous. Iteference lias been nuide here repeat- 
tslly to United States marshals. To the general layman tliat calls up the vision 
of a man who Is wording continuously and constantly as an employee of the 
Government. The Unltetl States marshals—some of them—were men from the 
shops of the railroad company, and men who were consequently selc<.-te<l and 
picked by tlie Illinois Central, and the character of some of them would not 
have measured up to the standard our Government would rgqulre of a man 
to be given authority to represent the United States Government as an execu¬ 
tive officer. And that thing Is equally true of tlio deputy sheriffs. Lots of 
them were brought Into the sheriff’s olliie, and In many Instances to satisfy 
certain statutory requirements subterfuges were resorteil to. The county 
itself would pay $1 each month to each sfieclal deputy sheriff, and the balance 
of his salary, which was the actual salary, was to be pahl by the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral Railroad. The conferring of that kind of governmental function on a 
private or quasi-public corporation in that manner causes the men to think that 
the Government Is conferring rights that belong to it and delegating them to 
their opponent In the controversy and Is the cause of much discontent among 
the men. 

due remarkahle case that came uniler my notice, hut is typical as showing 
the extent to which tlie railroad companies—and 1 am not referring to the 
Illinois Central alone In this particular—goes to defend tlie men they take 
In after a labor difficulty occurs. The men were not examined, and they did 
not ask for n record of tliera, but took them, as Mr. Markham said, wherever 
they coulil get them, because they must have them. And when they were 
arrt'Sted for offenses, bond was furnished for them, while the men on the 
other side were left to tlieir own resources. 

Now, the qviestion of publicity is one I imagine the commission Is dwply 
concerned In. The pamphlet signed by Mr. Park, Issued October 12, 1911, Is 
an unusual dixument. We believe tliat pulillc ojiinlon solves problems In tills 
country, but as a practical proposition we know that the avenue to get to the 
public mind Is a tiling that railroad comiiaaies, the employers, have which 
the men who work for a living ordinarily have not. This is illustratwl by the 
investment of money In newspaper enterprises, and in large industrial enter¬ 
prises—tlie ability to pay for space In newspapers, s\)ch as In the campaign 
Inaugurateil by the Illinois Central, when space was bought by them In large 
metropolitan papers for which was paid* sums equal to the salary of a man 
for a year. And It was used to furnish what? It It had bet'n useil to furnish 
facts, the nakisl facts, we would not have any objection; but this pamphlet, 
which was the basis of Mr. Markham’s testimony—In fact, he read word for 
word in his statement from this pamiihlet, with some few changes. 

Now, let me call your attention to the kind of material they use. [Read¬ 
ing:] 

“ The officers of the System Federation then took a strike vote. The em¬ 
ployees were told that If a .stalke was voted. It did not mean one would lie 
called, but that It would be a force to compel the company officials to treat 
witli the new organization.” 

I have prepared a questionnaire wiilch I have submitleil here, and I do not 
believe there Is any oflicial of the Illinois tkuitl-al Railroad that charged any 
individual connected with any union with having said that the strike vote was 
taken for any purpose tlian to vote the s'trlke, and 97 per cent of the men voted 
to strike, aial when out on strike after this diwument was isstanl, wliich 
qu(>stloned the fact tltat the men Insisted on withdrawing their services unless 
their form of system federatlcn was recognlzcsl. 

Further, It says [continues rending]: , 

“ On the ground the employees voted to strike when called upon. The vote 
was not taken according to the lusys of the union with which the company had 
contracts. These required secret ballots, wWch were not taken.” 

That is absolutely untrue, and Its only purisise was to influence public 
o)iinion and pause the public to believe that there was a conspiracy on the part 
of labor agitators to get men to leave their work, and that they would with¬ 
draw their services unless recognition w'us given to their requests for that 
form of bargaining. This is another form of advertising to affect the public 
attitude and opinion, particularly In view of the fact that both Mr. Krutt- 
schnltt and Mr. Markham say that public opinion Is the forum In our country; 
before which we must all be judged. 
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It Is charged of the Socialists that they endeavor to fllsnipt the union move¬ 
ment In getting np as many strikes as possible. It Is generally known that 
to attach the tag of socialism to a thing in tlie public i)ress will cause an 
unfavorable public opinion toward It among Ibe majority of people wlio do 
not accept that principle of political economy as their guidance in the adminis¬ 
tration of governmental affairs. 

No evbleuce lias been presented here, and I take it that none can be 
presented, showing that the labor difficulty on the Illinois Central or Harri- 
nmn lln(?s, or b<;th, grew out of any economic or religious or other kind of 
agitation, except tlie aingle agitation to get recognition of tlie .System b'etlera- 
tlon. 

As another example of the kind of pnbliciiy paid for, and the [losslble cou- 
SfHiuence of it on the public mind, this aiiiiears in the circular of tlie company 
tl'eadlng]: 

“The company officials had no warning. They were not notifieil In any way 
that a strike wa.s to be culled. Tliey were waiting for the results of the vote 
ordered by the international officials, not considering any more than the em¬ 
ployees that tlie action of the machinists’ convention would bring on a strike 
on the Illinois Central. The emiiloyees were also astounded when given orders 
to quit work. They bad sidtled down to a belief that there would be no strike, 
and when It was called they were sbocked.” 

I have talkeil to men representing every grade of employment. In every sec¬ 
tion of the so-called Illinois Central and Mississippi zones, and I never heard 
from any officer or workman anything Unit even remotely bore that out as 
Itelng true. 

We attempted to get an investigation of this matter by the Illinois Is'gisla- 
ture and we set out an investigation of tlie illinuis Central situation )iarticu- 
larly because of the fact that we believisl the attituile of Uie Illinois (Central 
in this case was foreign to labor dilliiailties. generally. Under the cliarter of 
the Illinois Central llailroad Co., which gives it its corporate existence, the 
State of Illinois baa a reiiri'senlative on the board of direidors; Ibe Govern¬ 
ment fulfills that function. Tliat constitutes a participation lu the management 
of the affairs of tlie country. 

Under the terms of that contract between the State and the Illinois Central 
the railroad company pays, in lieu of taxes, 7 per cent of its earnings. That 
constitutes, we believe, a participation in Uie benefits of tlie business. It is 
generally conceiled that*tbi' particiiiation in the earnings of a busluesa and In 
the benefits that How from tlie husiiu*s defines a partnership. We were afraid 
that the State Itself, vvlilch gave the Illinois Central the right to organize its 
business Into a union form, was being placed in the iiositioii of estalilishiiig a 
jirecedent that alloweil tlie company, as such a partiuT, to deny the same right 
to its men. We went to the Illinois I-egislature and we jire.seiited a petition 
representing 300,000 jnen; we were joineil liy the fanners, grain dealers’ asso¬ 
ciations of Illinois, and we were jointsl by other labor union nu-n. and simply 
asked for an investlgatioli. We submitted a number of facts, but the Illinois 
Central was able to defeat our rwpiest for an hivestlgation. although the Illi¬ 
nois Central and Uiu State of Illinois are partners at Springfield. I have no 
explamitlon except one. , 

Ten yeai-s ago, when I was in tlie Legiskiture of the State of Illinois. Senator 
Maniiey, tlien a member of Uie liouse. iiitrodueed a re,solulion to Investigate 
the Illinois Central to didernilne wlieUier or not Unit railroad I'omiiany was pay¬ 
ing in the 7 per cent that it had agrj'efl to under Its contract. That resolution 
was basisl iqion evidence that had bis'ii given publh ity. It wa.s beaten in the 
house, and every man who votisl in favor of that resolution had liis*annuul 
transportation taken away from him. That is*a fact that can be verified. 
That Is an example of yic iiressurc used by the rallroail company In order to 
secure privileges for Itself that citizens of the State can not get; whether or not 
It had any bt-arlng on this situation, I do not,kiiow, but we are filing here some 
interesting exhibits showing efforts of the citizens of ttie State of Illinois—a 
part of the State—the kind of men that have to pay the taxes and who make 
up Its social life and forms, giving a specific hill of reasons for the 'sUgation, 
and yet the lawmaking body, committed to the function of representing them, 
ilenled, without aiisweriiig any of the ullegatlou of facts submitted, the right 
to have an Investigation. 

(At this iiolnt the witness submitted for the recoixl various lettei-s, and the 
same tiiqienr among the exhibits as “ Comerford Exhibit No. 4.”) 
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1 want to cite to yon^one instance of the policy of the Illinois Central in re- 
gnni to the matter of advertising. Tlie Times-Democrat, of Vicksburg, Miss., 
publiahed an editorial In Noveiubw, 1914, in which they directly charged that 
the Illinois Central advertising had been taken away from them because they 
had printed matter favorable to the publicity agent of the striking men. Cari 
I'crson, who was at a time he was lieing tried for his life, having been com- 
prdied, in defense of his life, to kill. 

let me briefly sketch to you some facts concerning the efforts of the men to 
get publicity. Without money they could not meet the eaniimign of publicity 
launched by way of paid advertisements; neitlier could, they afford to have 
mutter printetl to circularize tlie zones. Tliey started a little newspaiwr, 
and the men who did picket duty acted as reporters for it. Those men were 
fuiTilshed with came*ras and they produced pictures of wrecks and securesd 
knowledge of tlie cause of wrecks, and difflcultles at various jsflnts. Theele 
facts were printed, and at the same time the stock of the Illinois Oeatral Kail- 
road Co. started to fall; I think It left 160 and diel not stop until it ivuclied 
110. The dividends of the Illinois Central were affected, and Mr. Markham, 
in the 1912 meeting of the stockholders, explained it by saying that it was due to 
labor troubles. Tlioy fell, I believe, from 7 to 5 i>er cent. 

Tl»en Carl Person, tlie tslitor of this paper, the only publicity means of the 
men. was suddenly seized by a ITnited States marshal and dragged to Spring- 
field Ill., and an indictment was returned by a Feileral grand jury under an 
ancient Fisleral .statute on the charge of having reflected Injuriously on the con- 
doct of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. and its ofllcials. No one had ques¬ 
tioned tlie fact that tlie bills liled In the Federal court by tlie railroad coinpan,T 
a.sking writs of injunction reflected injuriously on the conduct of the men wlio 
withdrew tlieir services. The result was that he was placed under Ixmd under 
an liidictnieiit containing seven counts, the maximum penalty for which was'3.'i 
years in tlie Federal penitentiary and a $35,000 fine, in the discretion of the 
court Maybe they thought they would be able to Intimidate him, but the liui- 
letins went out on time. After the next one, that was his bulletin printed at 
Decatur—he was .siuggetl on the .sti'eets of tlie city, and at the same time he 
was told that he must stop tlie publication of the strike bulletins or leave town. 
This not stopping tills avenue of publicity. Person was decoyed from ids olllce 
by a fake telephone mo.ssago whicli came from u salixin. In front of the saloon 
was a traveling engineer of the lilimiis Central Railroad, and a iinmlier of otlier 
strike breakers, and In the salism was an cx-clilef of polite, a man liy the naim^ 
of Tony Mussler; he asked Person to meet him at the Union Depot, using 
the name of a friend of Person a.s a decoy. 

Person went down there and in the meantime this man moved over next to 
the depot near the door, and as Person passed he pounceil uism him, and 
Person was compelled to kill this man In defense of his life; and in this 
community, controlled by the Illinois Central, the feidlng was so strong 
against this young man who acted as a decoy to Person that it was necessary 
to close the saloons at 4 o'clock and for a special laisse to lie organized by the 
sheriff to protect the Jail. yef. wlien we went into the court room to invoke 
the right of trial to nnotlier county, wliere the Illinois Central was not tlie 
only railroad and where the sheriff’s son wfls not in the employ of the Illinois 
Cejitral. and wliere tlie mayor of 'th<i town was not an employee of tlio 
Illinois Central, and asked for 30 days to fllh alHdavits, we found at the 
State attorney’s office and the sheriff’s^ office ami the police department and 
employees of the Illinois Central were put getting afliihivits to show that 
we could get a f.'iir trial, and we tried to get aSidavits showing we could 
not. B\it we had 39 days’ election to show whether a man charged with 
murder and on trial for his li<e could got a trial in another county. A siiceial 
attorney w.as selecteil to aid the regular prosecutor* The evidence showed 
that the State’s attorney had made application to have Judge Herrick em¬ 
ployed and paid out of the connlji funds. That was denied, but I know It is 
so, because .fudge Herhck led In the prosecution of that <'ase. We could not 
get a hearing on hal)eas corpus down In that Jurisdiction, and that estab- 
lldied a nii^ue precedent. I am stating this so that .you gentlemen may 
understand the feeling created In the minds of the men that worUeil for 
their living, and which, right or wrong, formed the point of view they had 
right along there. Wo hud to sue out ii writ of hulieas corpus before Chief 
Justice Charles M. Walker of the criminal wuit of Chicago and have the 
sheriff of Cook County go 200 miles down into another district, coequal or 
coextensive, and bring a man out of jail who had been In there five and one- 
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half months, in order to determine whether he was Ihgalljr detained in Jail- 
lUHl the adjudication of that here estiiblished successfully at least in one 
particular that Person had been Jailed, notwithstanding the presumption of 
his innocence, for the judge admitted him to bail and freedom that he should 
have live months before, if he had not been denied the writ of habeas corpus. 

Briefly these statistics- 

Chairman Wai.sh (interrupting). Before you get to that, Mr. Comerford 
were these questionuaries sent out to lines other than the Illinois Central? 

Mr. CoMERKOBD. The Ilarrlmaii iinca 

Chairman WaRsh. /)ld that include the Union Pacific? 

Mr. CoMEBFouD. It did. 

Chairman Walsu. Ilave you given, in your investigations and in the con¬ 
clusions based thereupon—have you made any .separation between the lines of 
the Union Pacific, Illinois Central, and Southern Pacific? 

Mr. CoMEEKoun. I have not excejit in so far as I have identified by jjar- 
ticular Instances, which I have defined as belonging to one or the other. The 
nearest approximation I have been able to make as to the number of men 
involved is aliout 30.000. The estimates vary lictween 2S,000 and 35,000. Tlie 
total years of service prior to September 30, 1011—and I want to make it 
clear that this repre.seiits Just 1,000 men. As a consiHiuenco, on that basis, If 
the.se figures are correct, the proper estlmalo would be found by multiplying 
by 30, which shows that the men workcHl 7,S37 years, which would show that 
the average period of individual service was 7.88 years, indicating that the.se 
men were not boomers; they were not of tliat type or the floating type, but 
were, rather, constant men in their devotion to their employment. 

Thu number of single men represented in this thousand were 18(1. The per¬ 
centage of single men, therefore, in the entire zone among the 30,000 affected 
would l)e 18.6 per cent. 

Tlie number of married men, 814. The percentage of married men, 81.4. 

Tlie miml)er of children, 1,743, making the percentage of clilldrou to a 
family of 2. 

I want to emphasize tlie significance—that is, compared with other statis- 
tic.s—in indicating the tendency toward race suicide, wlietlier the piecework 
system, present wage sonle, present sliop conditions constitute deterrent to 
tlie raising of families. 

Nunilier of women and cldidren dependents, 2,438. And wlien I say women 
dependents it includes t?lves, sisters, and mothers in conjunction with children 
wiiose age would unlit (liem for lieiia; self-supporting. 

Nunilier of children of school age, 469. 

The numlier of children driven into child labor, 98, which would make tlie 
estimated iminher of cliildren driven into clilld labor as a diriKit result of this 
strike. 2,940, or 20 per cent of all the cliildi'en of a school age, in the members 
of the fnmilie.s of thg men affected. 

And It occurs to me tliat tlie passing of legislation prohibiting cliildren work¬ 
ing between certain ages*does not mean anything, as long a.s tlie pay enveloiie 
of the bead of the house Is not adequate to k(jj;n tliein lii .sctiool and to keep 
and feed tliem and to maintain tlie shelter. 

The number of wives, 734. , 

Tlie mniiber of wives driven into (gift* labor, 268. Tlie percontago of wife 
labor. ,36.4. 

The mmiber of bonie owners, 429. ^he iiumlM'r of tliese lionio owners wlio 
owned tlieir own homes in partners^iip witli mortgages, 246, making tlie total 
number of liome owners, 183, or sliowiug that only IS per cent of tlie men who 
worked for tlie Illinois Oeiitrul wore ever alile fo own q home, regarSle.ss of 
tlie fact tliat the average period of .servico was S.88 years. 

Uercentage not owninq their homes, 57.1. 

Number of liomes lost, 65, of those who owned their homes, indicating a per¬ 
centage of 15.7 of the homes lost of the 24.0 per cent who did own homes before 
tlie difficulty. * 

Moved to cheaper quarters—and this indicates the standard of living. I have 
epitomized and attempted to recapltulaate .and by tlie examination «f the ques¬ 
tion slieets you will see tlie iiasls for recapitulation and can test Its fairness— 
moved to cheaper quarters, 91 per cent of all the men. whether married or 
single, affected. 

Broken homes, 68 per cent. Aud by broken homes I mean that men were 
(Pmpelled not only to move away, but leave their wives and cliildren with their 
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mothers or sisters wlio'were dependent uism them back at tlie old home and 
take the road in seeking employment in order to maintain tlie family. And 
that separation lasted varying periods. 

Compelled to ask charity, 91, which represents 10 per cent of the men. Ami 
we submit that there Is not any more degrading or degenerating Intlnence 
upon the character of a man In his relations to hls home or In his relations to 
tlie State than to wmpel him to be the beneficiary of charity. 

ComiK'Ileii to sell furniture, 128, representing 12.8 iier cent of the men who 
hod furniture. 

Compelled to borrow money and become dependent on, relatives, 503, or 50 
per cent of all the men. 

Period of idleness, 1,079 years and 3 montlis. 

Chairman Wai-sh. At this point we will stand adjourneil until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

Commissioner Lennon. What iHTiod does that bust Item cover; what date 
Is that examination? 

Mr. CoMEBFORD. For the first 34 months succeeding It, meaning Octolmr and 
September, 1914. 

(At 4.30 o<4ock p. m., Satnrday, April 10, an adjournment was taken until 
Monday, April 12, 1915, at 10 o’clwk a. in.) 


tlmcAno, Iij_, 

Monday, April 12,1!)15—10 a. m. 

Pre.sent: (Tliairman Wtd.sh, Oommls.sioners Lennon, Alshton, O’Cennell, and 
Carref.son. 

Chalrnian Walsh. I desire to announce that at the close of Mr. Comerford's 
testimony the first witness will tie Mr. Konenkamp and the next Mr. Carlton. 
We will leave this Illinois Central controversy and proceed with the teleg¬ 
raphers. You may proc-eeil, Mr. Cianerford. 

(Proeeetlings in relation to the matters mentiomsl by Chairman Walsh, for 
convenience of segregating testimony under one heading, ajipear heretofore 
under the title “Commercial Telegraph ComiianU's.”) 

TESTIMOirr OF ME. FRANK COMEEF0ED—Continued. 

Mr. CoMEKFOiiD. In the interest of accuracy in the redbrd I wish to state that 
tlie figures, a portion of which have beeurread, representing the survey made, 
are based upon answers coming not alone from emidoyees who withdrew their 
services on the Illinois Central, but the llarrlraan lines as well, including all of 
the Harriman lines. 

The number of wives driven Into wife labor, 208; percentage of wife 
labor, 36.4. . 

Number of homes, 429; number of homes owne<l In partnership with mort¬ 
gages, 24(3; number of homes owne<i chair, 183; percentage owning homes clear, 
18.3; percentage owning homes w’lth mortgage, 24.0; iierceutage not owning 
homi>s, 57.1; number of hoiueiSi lost, 0.5; percentage of honms lost, 15.7. 

Moved to cheaper quarters, 91 iter cent , 

Broken homes, 68 jier cent. “ , 

Compelleil to ask charity, 91; almost 10 iier cent. 

Oomiielleil to sell furniture, 128; 12.8 per emit. 

Compelled to borrow money and becoilie,dei)endent on relatives and friends, 
.503; 50 per cent. 

I’eriofi of idleness, ^,079 years and 3 months; perlml of average Individual 
idleness, 1 year. ■ 

Period of separation from families, 829 years and Q months; average Indi¬ 
vidual iierlod of separation from families, 4 years and 6 mouths. 

Total nuiulier of jobs, 4,6.59; avwige number of jobs, 4..5.5. 

Number coraiilaluing Vf blacklist, 179. 

Number complaining mlsrepntsentatlons were made to men hired by agencl(>s, 
»54. 

Number of suicides, 10. 

Number of insane, 9. 

Deaths due to strike, 16. 

Killeil by strike In wrecks, e.xploslons, and by guards (estimated), OoO. 

Total savings before strike, $112,148; average indivhlual savings before 
strike, ,$112.14. 
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Total money owed before strike, $55,422; average ^Individual indel>te<lnes3 
before strike, $-55.42. 

Amount of savings in excess of indebtedness l)efore strike, .$.50,72(5; average 
Individual solvency before strike, .$.50.72. 

Total savings after 34 months of strike, $29,611; average individual savings 
after 84 months of strike, $29.61. 

Total Indebtedness after 84 months of strike, $134,367; average Individual 
in<lebte<lnes8 after 34 months (pf strike, $134..S6. 

Aggregate Indebtedness after 34 months of strike In excess of savings, 
$164,756; averatJfe Individual Indebteilness In excess of savings after 34 months 
of strike, $104.75 . 

In other words, on a ba.sls of solvency calculatetl on the amount of .savings 
iind the Indehttslness Ipefoie strikes, eacli citizen, us an Individual, was llfty-flv^ 
dollars and some cents solvent. After 34 months of this <llscontent and vvlth- 
dravvpil of service they were inilebted or ahsolutely bankrupt and Insolvent to 
the extent of $104.75 above and heyond any savings. 

Total savings before strike, $3,3()I,440. 

Total monv'y owevl before strike, $1,6(!2,6(K). 

Amount of savings In exwss <pf indelXeplne.ss bofppre strike, .$],701,7SO. 

'I'ofal savings after 34 months of strike, $.S,S.S,3H0. 

Total ImlebltHlness after 34 montlis of strike, .$4,031,010. 

Aggregate indebtedness after 34 months of strike in excess of savings, 
.$3,142,680. 

I have picked <nit a few t.vplcal cases from the (jnestlonuiilres that are brief, 
and I want to read them Into the record. This one is on the question of pen¬ 
sions, and it indicates the altitude of one old man In the service tri'udsj: 

“After 30 years of service, wliich must have bwn satisfactory, this certainly 
was a hiird blow to me to be iwked out bectiuse they would not recxpgnize the 
uipion 1 Itebniged to. Me, as a frtpe ITnitisl States citizen, would mpt give Up 
the tinion. Kven the risk 1 look In losing -the ))ension I had bi'eu Itapking for¬ 
ward t(p in my old age, after many years of fpiithful service.” 

A typical ca.se of blacklisting furnisheti by Kvlward F. kla.s<ni, .514 'Waslilngton 
riace, Kast St. Ixpuis, III. Ilteads:! 

“ In impking pput the application for tlie job at the terminal raliroail shops 
at Brooklyn, 111., I was very careful not to mention having worked for the 
Illinois (lentral. 

“ I gave refertmee to thr(>e nien vv lio I had workeil for and who had laid me 
<p1T on iiisspunt of a depression In huslaes.s, each telling me that they wanted me 
to cppine htick sifter Imsiness picked up. 

“Nevertheless the general foreman sent word that I had the reputation of 
being a trouble maker in the shop. I was formerly on the shop committee at 
the Illinois (lentral sho])K and was sis-retary of the lo<al System Kisleration and 
of the (k'litral 'Prades and Labor I'nion of Kast St. Ixmis, 111. In being refused 
the job it is still oiieti, and they have been unable to get a machinist to take It 
.so far.” • 

Another case of blacklisting came from the llarriman lines | reads]: 

"While standing at tlic depot one day watclilng the iiassengers and train 
Suiit. .lelTrey, of the Union I’acllic, came up and asked me what 1 was doing. 
I said, ‘Nothing.’ He then said, ‘ Von JicMer take what you can get, for If you 
go on any other road I will gettyoii,’ and then walkeil otT.” 

1 might suggest tlnit tlie answers tlisclosisl the fact that this particular 
suiierlnteuilent, Jeffrey, seemed to hiye'tukcn that jiositlon rather continuously, 
even to the extent of going to business men and suggesting that the men who 
withdrew their services should not be given crevlit, and iu that way comiielled 
them to leave town. IContinues reaillng:] • 

“The sheriff of I’laciy County tried to make me go hack to work In the 
railroad yard; so did one of the trustei's. Was also watched by special olllcers, 
both night and day whenever 1 left the house, until I left Uo.scvllle. And every 
job I have btHtn on since the strike that amquTited to anything, just ns soon as 
they found out I was a striker, I would get bred. But at present I am work¬ 
ing for myself—mining. 1 don’t think I will get bred on my own jo^ix 

" EnwARi) B. Rosts, 
"IhiMi I'lal, Cal." 

Then here Is one [rending]: 

“ Shortly after the strike was culleti I was nppolnteil surierintendent of the 
picket line and as such came In conttict with very near every one around the 
Albina shoi>s, and was also one whom the guards and itolice were instructetl 
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to ‘ ^et ■; only the pre.sJ'noe of other strikers saved me on several occasions. 
On one occnsioii two boys came looking for work. The pickets caught them 
and were talking to them when a big gnard named Stone and D^uty Sheriff 
McDonald came out In the street and with bands on their guns took the boys 
and forced them to go Inside. . Chief of Guards Mack invadisl tlie home of 
Walti'r Scibar to arrest him for stealing wheat when it was aotlier man that 
was wanted, beat him over the head with a revolver, and fractured his .skull. 
The O. W. R. & N. paid big damages on account of it 

'I'liere were I.TO deputy sltcrilTs and police at tlie sliop wlio rervivo<l $100 
t>er mouth from the city and county; tlie railroad paid tin} rest 

“ W. O. LaKKNnii.L, 

“ Uox no I, lininicr, Orvg. 

August 21 1914." 

Here are a few typical cases of iiersonal isnerly lironght about by this 
lockout [Rending;] 

“ 1 was out of employment so long that I had to break up housekeeping and 
live with my brother-in-law in King.svillo and was separated from my family 
six weeks; then ray baby was taken real ill and had to bring him back to 
IloHston, Tex., for treatment and I was only making $2 a day. The union was 
not able to help us much. 

" My sister-ln-luw lost her mind for nine months, over tlie strike; left a 
child 2 years old for tlie while slie was In the asylum. My oldest brother’s 
wife—he was n striker also—they were aliout to lose their home, and wore 
both ill at tlie time and no worlc. I have no job at my trade now. 

“ Wishing for souiethlug better soon. 

" Mr. W. 1’. Beazmy, 

•‘.i-'ys Dcmtur Street, Uonston, Tex.” 

“ My wife is a very heavy woman, welglis 240, has been obliged to wear an 
eiiustlc .stocking. Since the strike I Could not afford to get one, the arteries of 
iier limb have burst in ctin.setpience of it, and slie la an invalid. Slie liroke 
lier rigid leg bone lengthwi.se and was obliged to work rigid on with no inter¬ 
mission every day for others, to try to help pay for our home, and our living 
was bread, butter, tea, sugar, and noiliing else; $17 i«‘r monlh for tliree of us. 
This weakenerl her so as to cause complications at Ina- age, the change of life. 
We liave suffered gi’eat inconveniences too lengthy to tell." 

This is hardly a typical case; it i.s an unusual cast? furnlslieil by Mr. Ifd- 
ward.s, 226 .Sixteenth Slri'Ct, Carroll, III. *lReads:J 

“One man at Carroll tried to commit .suicide from worry over the strike 
and was iirevented by friends utul wjis sent to tlie insane asylum at Anna, III. 
This man’s name Is Joe O'Louglilin and lives in Carroll. • 

" It was generally supposed tiiat .Mr. Cation’s death was caused from worry 
over strike and his wife later hung herself and in a sliort, time his boy Clyde, 
who was deputy sheriff of Pulaski County, commitUHl suicide by blowing his 
brains out witlt a revolver in tiic jire.sciue of his sweetheart, saying, ‘Here 
she goes,’ and she did.” , , 

That is the complete extermination of a family directly attrllmtalile to worry 
growing out of the strike. [Read.;;! , 

“The winter just passisl wits fearful •‘'or me. My wife and habe sick, only 
milking .$.57 per monlh; was comiKtlleil to send Iny lioy to work at messenger 
service in Decatur and the Western i’nlijn. 1 had to kettp my two children out 
of school. They had no clotlies or slus's rr luKiks, and I liad no way to pro 
vide fop them further than .some clieap 1(101118 and (Miongli groceries to keep 
from starving. Morw titan this, I liave an injured iholher deiwmding on mo 
since the strike. Slie has done liglit work, too much for her strength. 

“ Wir.iTiAM DEt.t. Anoi.T, 

“ Went Third Street, Moulton, Iowa." 

“By being sick and'out of em^doyraent I was forced to ask the Methodist 
orpliaimge at Jackson, Miss., to take my three girls and cure for them, and 
when I gohijble to work would contribute to their suiiport. My oldest sister 
has the boy, has cared for liim since his motlier’s deatli six yitars ago. I, of 
course, send him money us I can. It was very humiliating to me to ask the 
ho'vie to take my little girls, as well as heartlircaking to part from tliem, but 
it wa.s tlie only thing I could do. We tvere getting along nicely until the strike. 

“ F. L. Rseks, 

“ III UarrUon, Monroe, La.” 
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“ We sure have had a liard time siuce the Ilunimau iftrike and more sicimesa 
thou we ever had In our Uvea, and my wife Iiuit to take in waaiiliiga and go 
away and work, and now her heaUb ia so poor that she Ls not able lo do her 
work hardly, but still we have to all work, everything we buy is so high and 
times have been so hard and work for men is surely scitrcc lu>re, and I won’t 
scab If I have to beg, uitbough I have had lots of ehanees to scab, 

“ Fbkd W. Wkavkb, 

^ “ 409 Eadt Elms, Eaiin<i, Kans." 

“ One can har(91y toll with pen and Ink the misery and the hcartlessness th« 
railroad eorporatlons nas caused me, my wife and I, our separation from our 
cliiidren and grandchildren. My wife hn.s never once iminnuied. Hut the 
suffering .slie Im.s pas.se<l througli lias plainly left its mark on tier face. I am 
constantly in fear tlmt 1 shall llnully lo.so my Immo. A.s for myself Hie greatest 
damage the thing has done to me is that I liave almost lost, failli in liumanity 
and humanity’s God. 

“Thomas Scocks. 

“ 124 ilinnesota Strevt, l)uiu>iUc, 111." 

Compnring some of these figures with statements furnished by ttie last rejxirt 
of tlio Oeu.su.s liureaii; that hs, the rejiort coiiiplloil and conipletisl, tlieso facts 
do not seem important; that we maintain in Aiiiorlca aliont l..’i0(l almsliouse.s; 
W'e maintain in America about ilO.tHX) jails; about 10 |>er cent lu even normal 
times of clilld life of America is driven into cliild slavery; iihout l.ikXi.OOO 
arrests are iii.'ulo in l.'ili selected cllics in tlie United States of America every 
year. We s{iend about JfiO.OOO.OOO taking care of the insane. 

The jKiiut of view of the workingman, as 1 liuve found it from my ob.servatiou 
and experience, is tills; That religion and government, nature and morality 
tell lilm to marry. In obedience to these demamls and l,iws lie does marry, 
liiciilent to marriage come.s the blood and moral and civic rospousibllity of 
making and maintaining of a liome. ’Pliat ’man has one thing to give—that is, 
ills labor. He has one revenue and Unit is his waga With that wage lie must 
educate and feed and clollio and shelter his cliiidren and imiintaiii bis home. 
He givc« all he has, the sum total of his physical and mental aliillly in work. 
If ids pay envelope is not large enougli to pay tlie burden of maiiilainiiig ids 
lionie and educating and clotliiiig ids cliiidren lie l.s absolutely lielple.ss. 

He is surrounded by yiws tie can not violate. He can not steal to make up 
tile deficit in his pay envelope and dkscharge ids re-sixmsibility lo Ids family, 
because stealing is larceny, and that ife a crime iiroliiblted by law. Hi- < aii not 
jireveiit Ms cldidren coming into the world lu order to reduce Ids family, be¬ 
cause that is against the moral law and against the slaliilory law. Ho can 
not beg to make up Uie deficit, even if lie is willing to, ami even if organized 
society believes tlmt bogging would be a {ood tiling for cliar.acter, because 
begging is vagrancy* and that is iirohildleil by statute. He can not iminlcr 
the cldidren to keep frijm suppl.yiiig them with food and clolldiig, bwauso 
murder is a crime probllilted by statute. He can not avoid the responsibility, 
even if lie were coward enough to want to, tiisl leave ids family and ids 
cldidren to the care of society, because if he does that the arm of the law will 
reach out and by process of extradition bring 1dm liack for having Hliiindoned 
Ids children or ids wife. He can not oom’ndt suicide if lie is cauglit befoie ha 
succi'eds in the act, bi-ciuise coinndtting suickio is a (Time imnl.sliiible by statute. 
And llie attempt to pass legislaUun say^ig that be can not send liis cldidren out 
lo work—wily, we lutve failed lo rciiasiy the condition wliicti eaiu.se's Id.s earning 
jiower to decrease as he grows older, wlule the exiienses of his family hicreasa 
as the children grow older, simply loaves 1dm helple.ss. • 

We lielleve and we know that the chidiren tif the red-light district, the 
women of the red-light district arc recruited largely from the girls that are 
lu tlie beginning driven into child labor, and we lielieve that a girl who is 
denied the example of home life at a youiig'pge, who ia deideil a chance for 
cslucatiou which fits her to eopt* with the tcmptntlon,s of life, tindetftsl. with 
a deidre for clotlies to make iierself utiriietive so thjit she can make a happy 
match of marriage in life, that girl is simiily througli utter weakn»f!s recruited 
into a tMiig that men of ail minds agree and lielieve is a nmr on our civilization. 

We believe, too, that the teudeney tow-ird intoxication among iiieii who work 
hard grows directly out of the fact that those men are underfed nnd over¬ 
worked. 'I’hey live fivmi hmui to mouth. They Imve the resiKinsibillty of a 
family to maintain and they live in the coustant dread of losing their joh. 
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to ‘ ^et ■; only the pre.sJ'noe of other strikers saved me on several occasions. 
On one occnsioii two boys came looking for work. The pickets caught them 
and were talking to them when a big gnard named Stone and D^uty Sheriff 
McDonald came out In the street and with bands on their guns took the boys 
and forced them to go Inside. . Chief of Guards Mack invadisl tlie home of 
Walti'r Scibar to arrest him for stealing wheat when it was aotlier man that 
was wanted, beat him over the head with a revolver, and fractured his .skull. 
The O. W. R. & N. paid big damages on account of it 

'I'liere were I.TO deputy sltcrilTs and police at tlie sliop wlio rervivo<l $100 
t>er mouth from the city and county; tlie railroad paid tin} rest 

“ W. O. LaKKNnii.L, 

“ Uox no I, lininicr, Orvg. 

August 21 1914." 

Here are a few typical cases of iiersonal isnerly lironght about by this 
lockout [Rending;] 

“ 1 was out of employment so long that I had to break up housekeeping and 
live with my brother-in-law in King.svillo and was separated from my family 
six weeks; then ray baby was taken real ill and had to bring him back to 
IloHston, Tex., for treatment and I was only making $2 a day. The union was 
not able to help us much. 

" My sister-ln-luw lost her mind for nine months, over tlie strike; left a 
child 2 years old for tlie while slie was In the asylum. My oldest brother’s 
wife—he was n striker also—they were aliout to lose their home, and wore 
both ill at tlie time and no worlc. I have no job at my trade now. 

“ Wishing for souiethlug better soon. 

" Mr. W. 1’. Beazmy, 

•‘.i-'ys Dcmtur Street, Uonston, Tex.” 

“ My wife is a very heavy woman, welglis 240, has been obliged to wear an 
eiiustlc .stocking. Since the strike I Could not afford to get one, the arteries of 
iier limb have burst in ctin.setpience of it, and slie la an invalid. Slie liroke 
lier rigid leg bone lengthwi.se and was obliged to work rigid on with no inter¬ 
mission every day for others, to try to help pay for our home, and our living 
was bread, butter, tea, sugar, and noiliing else; $17 i«‘r monlh for tliree of us. 
This weakenerl her so as to cause complications at Ina- age, the change of life. 
We liave suffered gi’eat inconveniences too lengthy to tell." 

This is hardly a typical case; it i.s an unusual cast? furnlslieil by Mr. Ifd- 
ward.s, 226 .Sixteenth Slri'Ct, Carroll, III. *lReads:J 

“One man at Carroll tried to commit .suicide from worry over the strike 
and was iirevented by friends utul wjis sent to tlie insane asylum at Anna, III. 
This man’s name Is Joe O'Louglilin and lives in Carroll. • 

" It was generally supposed tiiat .Mr. Cation’s death was caused from worry 
over strike and his wife later hung herself and in a sliort, time his boy Clyde, 
who was deputy sheriff of Pulaski County, commitUHl suicide by blowing his 
brains out witlt a revolver in tiic jire.sciue of his sweetheart, saying, ‘Here 
she goes,’ and she did.” , , 

That is the complete extermination of a family directly attrllmtalile to worry 
growing out of the strike. [Read.;;! , 

“The winter just passisl wits fearful •‘'or me. My wife and habe sick, only 
milking .$.57 per monlh; was comiKtlleil to send Iny lioy to work at messenger 
service in Decatur and the Western i’nlijn. 1 had to kettp my two children out 
of school. They had no clotlies or slus's rr luKiks, and I liad no way to pro 
vide fop them further than .some clieap 1(101118 and (Miongli groceries to keep 
from starving. Morw titan this, I liave an injured iholher deiwmding on mo 
since the strike. Slie has done liglit work, too much for her strength. 

“ Wir.iTiAM DEt.t. Anoi.T, 

“ Went Third Street, Moulton, Iowa." 

“By being sick and'out of em^doyraent I was forced to ask the Methodist 
orpliaimge at Jackson, Miss., to take my three girls and cure for them, and 
when I gohijble to work would contribute to their suiiport. My oldest sister 
has the boy, has cared for liim since his motlier’s deatli six yitars ago. I, of 
course, send him money us I can. It was very humiliating to me to ask the 
ho'vie to take my little girls, as well as heartlircaking to part from tliem, but 
it wa.s tlie only thing I could do. We tvere getting along nicely until the strike. 

“ F. L. Rseks, 

“ III UarrUon, Monroe, La.” 
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and In many inalnncos showliiK (lie effect upon moi-aflty, of the coramultles 
within tlie lockout zone, the direct result of toe failure of toe Illinois Central 
and the Harrlman lines to even treat with the men as a State federation. 

I want at tols time to file officially with toe commission toe exhibits hereto¬ 
fore used In my testimony, togetlier with toe thousand-tjuestlon sheets used as 
toe basis of the Investigation us to the Illinois Central and tlie Harriman 
lines, ns to the social effect. 

(The exhibit containing letters from business honses presented by the witness 
appear at the ent^of this subject as “ Comerford Exhibit No. 5.” 

The question sheetssilso presentcsl by the witness were In prlnttnl form.) 

Commissioner O’CoNNmx. L>ld Mr. Franklin leave wltli vou a document to 
l)e filed? 

Mr. CoMKuroKD. Yes; I thank you, Mr. O’Connell freadsl: 

“Statement from Mr. .Toseph A. Franklin, international aswcintion president 
of the Boiler Makers and Iron Sldp Bulldt'rs of America. 

“I desire to submit a few facts regarding the loss of life as a result of ex¬ 
plosions and failures on locomotive boilers on the Soutliern I’acitic Railway 
system, aj^pomparei] witli 14 other large railways In the Unlte<i States, covering 
the same period of time ns shown by the annual report of the chief inspectors 
of locomotive boilers to the Interstate Commerce CommlsKlon, issiK'd October 
8, 1912, and covering a period from July 1. 1911, to July 1, 1912: 



No. of 
engines. 

Niimlier 

killed. 


Ko. of 
engines. 

Number 

kUled. 


1,328 

32 
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1,4M 

1 0 

C. A N. W. 

1.C39 
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C. J}. A Q. 
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0 

N.Y. C. &1T. U. 
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1 4 

0., M. A Pt. I’-Aul. 

1,593 

0 


1 161 

1 
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1,193 

0 


1^633 1 

0 







A., T. A S. F. 

2 '.300 

3 


28,M5 , 

43 

C., R. I. A I*. 

1,557 

0 



Tlie final figures show tbat.thc railroad companies mentioned had 2,'1,04.5 en¬ 
gines in service, the Routoern I’aclllc liavlng 1.32,S of them: that the total nura- 
l)er killed were 4f{, and that for the ‘J8,.54,5 engines; and toe Southern 1‘acifis, 
having 1.328, killed ,32. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Commissioner Alsliton would like to ask you some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner ArsiiTON. Regarding that la.st exhibit, .Mr. Conn-rford, I suppose 
you hn^'e no personal knowledge of the l onditlous prevailing in the boilers on the 
Southern Pacifle wito°regard to the character of the water used? 

Mr. CoMKaroun. Nothing* toiit would be expert at all. 

Commissioner AtsiiTON. Tlie Sontbern Pacific, yon know, runs largely through 
a desert countr,v in the southwestern part of the I'TilTiHl Slates, and the character 
of the water may have something to do with the boiler explosions. 

Mr. CoMEBFORB. That would be quife a,p txue of the Santa Fe as it would of the 
Southern Pacillc, would It not?* 

Commissioner Aisnrox. Yes. in a measure. Mr. Comerford, then this survey 
that was made, ns I understand it, coj-eiVd l.tXKl, did It? 

Mr. Comerford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aisuton. And it shows, does it not, the punibcr of infreascs 
made on toe lines of toe Illinois Central? « 

Mr. Comerford. Y'os. , 

Commissioner Aisiiton. And of the Southern Pacillc and the other lines Inter¬ 
ested in this affair separately? , 

Mr. CoMtaiFORD. Y(>s. ' * 

Commissioner Ajshton. It shows Just how It was distrlliuteil? 

Mr. Comerford. Yes. , t 

Commissioner Aishton. Y'our survey iudicateil not only a very distressing 
condition to toe former employees and their families of toe different railroads, 
but also disclosed quite an Interruption to the different commercial industries, 
along toe line of toe railroad? 

Mr. Comerford. It did. 

Commissioner Aisuton. And that la indlcatiHl by these letters of these busi¬ 
ness men and various industries? 
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Mr. COMEKFOBD. YCB. " 

Commissioner Aishton. And you testified directly, I believe, regarding some 
suit gi'owiug out of the fact that the business of some coal company was very 
much Interrupted and that of other lines of Industry connected with the coal 
mining Industry; that men were thrown out of work, and all that kind of thing? 

Mr. COMEBJXJRD. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. You heard Mr. Markham’s testimony, I believe, ns to 
tiie large financial loss to the Illinois Central Railroad during llie strike? 

Mr. COMERFOBD. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, you have given the matter„a great deal of study, 
I should assume, Mr. Comerford. and the commission would like to have your 
opinion as to a remedy—that Is what we are all looking for, the coriwratlons, the 
emi)loyees, the Government, and the [leople. Have you given the matter any 
thought ? 

Mr. CoMERFOBD. I have. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you any ob,|ectiou to stating to the commission 
what your ideas are in regard to tliat, Mr. Comerford? 

■Mr. CoiiEEFOKD. I have not. ^ 

Commissioner Aishton. We would be glad for such exiiresslon. “ 

ilr. Co.\iEEFOBD. I believe that Mr. Kruttschnitt struck the vital imint when he 
spoke of publicity, but Mr. Kruttschnitt fulled to lu'ovide in his detail a scheme 
by which the men would lie able to si^ciuo publicity on the same tonus witli the 
comiianies, not having the money and not having tlie other methods of reaching 
the public. 1 believe that eitlier a commission or the Dciiartmnnt of Lalmr 
should, instead of being an unlm|K)rtant department In the Government, sliould 
l>e made one of tlie most imiiortant, this being an industrial age and industrial 
problems being the most important, and that tlie iKiwers of voluntary arbitration 
should be given; that a mclhod of publicity sliouid be devised in connection with 
the deiiartment; that the Government itstdf would issue the Imileiins concerning 
the facts, and that the newspaiwrs would be comiielloil to print Ihem, In other 
words, I believe in an absolute Governmental suixirvision of tlie giving out of 
the news that aflocts that tlilrd party known as tlie people. It is not only the 
einiiloyer and tlie omiiloyee that have an lutorest. but (lie general social status 
of the State is directly connei'ted, the'shippers, the business men, tlie farmers, 
and all of the public who are aOVeted by tlie general condltlou of the times. 

I believe we should have voluntary arliitration and that in conjiiiiction with it 
tlie Government should issue the bulletins, and it sliodld be compulstiry on the 
imrt of the newspapers to print the facts !n a given situation. I believe that if 
the newspaptu-s, for instance, while these negotiations were iiending. laid printwl 
the actual facts, that instead of tlie jiltched battle tliat was resorted to on tlie 
ItOth of September, IPll, the Illinois Central and the Uarr'.inan lines would Imve 
come to the council talile with tlie men, and these tmitative agreemeiils and rules 
which were slmiily siiliniltteil for the purpose of negotiating would not have Is'cn 
thrown out, and ilie situation tliat liapiamed on the r>2 roads would have Iiap- 
isuied on those roads, and there would liave been no difficulty. 

I lielleve tlie Governiiient w;ll lie cmn|)clle<l ultliiiutely to take tlio position 
that the men not only have' tlie rigid to organine, Init, for tlie good of the 
eoinitry, must aiwavs organlzi'. I tliink collective lairgalning makes it nbso- 
luteiy ' Imperative that you have flrg“nizatlon—an organised force among 
tlie men. 

Til tlie day of tlie individual lieing tlie muster over individuals as eniployee.s, 
tliat Ilian was lield responsible In tlie coinmunlly for the eonditioiis under whieli 
ids men worked, tlie wages tliat tliey got, and in a mensurc, their fanillles, 
and if he drove too hard a tiargiiin, the penalty of siallal dlsgtaice was visited 
on lilm and ids family. If tlie family of the employee was coiiipellel to ask 
for charity, tlie eominiinity rose up against the indlvldgiil employer. But when 
llie corporation form suceei-ded tlie Indivlduiil employer which gave the In¬ 
dividual einplovee a chance to coma in personal contact with the employer, there 
came n different way'of doing liiisiness; there eamo two grades of employee.s. 
one grade vou call olllelnl, and the ottier grade you refer to as the men. A 
lunu who fsian official in an industry is simply retained by the stockholders 
and given a certain field and told to get tlie liest iwssible results, and he be- 
eome.s a stave driver in many instances, not because he wants to, but beenu.se 
he knows that his future, his increase In snlary, and his advancement Is de- 
termlneil by the profits and dividends tliat he can secure for hi.s employer. He 
also knows that In competition with otlier employers, other officials occupying 
the same position, that If the returns from his work do not show well, he will 
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probably lose his plu<%; aiul go downward, and that simulates a man to ac¬ 
tivity that In many cases is not human. 

Commissioner Aisuton. Of course, that is largely theoretical, is it not, Mr. 
Comerford ? 

Mr. CoMEKVOED. I think anything tliat 1ms not been put la •practice is 
theoretical. 

Commissioner AisirroN. Now, coming back to the remedy—.vou lliink—and t 
infer that in your talk, your are referring to wiiat may be called eiuplo.vee.s of 
transiawtation companies as dl.stlngulshe<l ns purely industrial concerns V 

Mr. CoMEEFOBix Yes, 

Commissioner Aisuton. Y'ou think there Is a difference liotween the regula¬ 
tion. if we call it such, that should a|)ply to employees In tran-sportation concerns, 
where the distress is so widespread and the Interference with commei'ce so 
great, and of purely industrial concerns? 

Mr. CoMEiii'OBD. It is simply tlie accentuation of a condition, that is all; it 
might be to a larger degree in t ransiKU'tution companies, meaning l)y trans¬ 
portation, shopmen and such. 

Commhssloner Aishton. I mean men employed by transportation comimnies 
in any capacity In the transportation fields; does not coliective liargalning 
become a proposition applying to a greatm- numlier of employees, in a greater 
degree, than In other business at tiie (iresent time? I do not mean this present 
form of collective bargaining that tliis trouble Is over, but collective bargaining 
where the men, as a body, negotiate with their mnployers, rather than as 
individuals. 

Mr. Comeukobd. That is true. 

Commissioner Ai.siito.n. Botli in the sliop trade.s and in the train .service? 

Mr. CoMEBKOBB. That Is true. 

Commissioner Aishton. I tliink so. You are familiar with tlie Mrdmanu Act, 
and the Newlands Act, as It is now called in its amended form? 

Mr. fk)MBHFOBn. Yes. 

Coinmi.ssioner Aishton. Does lhat siiem to lack the feature of authoritative 
luililicity that you think, and Mr. Kruttschnltt thinks, is one of the principal 
fealtires In the elimination of the trouble? 

Mr. CoMuiuoKD. I think it alisolutely lacks it; and that is its weakue.ss. 

Commisslotier Aishton. Do you think it ougiit to be strengtheueil by new 
legislation that will bripg tlwt about? 

Mr. Com Eiii'or.D. I do. I think It utterly ineffective without tliat. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think yotimgn'e with Mr. Kruttsclmltl, in his testi¬ 
mony, that compulsory arbitration has been a ftillure? 

Mr. COMEttFoitn. I think so. 

Commissioner Aishton. And would not be ftiir? 

Mr. Co.MKttioiiD. Particularly In our country; it could not lie. 

Coinmi.ssioner Ai.sitroN. I think that is tlie general opinion. 1 do not know. 
I lieard some discussion t,he other day about this Canadian act known as tlie 
la-mieux Act, are you familiar with that? 

Mr. COMEBFOKD. Yes. „ , 

Commissioner Aishton. The iirovisions of that [irovide for laililicity, do 
tliey not, by Government authorltitis? 

Mr. CoMEiiFOBD. Yea. * ’ 

Commissioner Aishton. \Yhal are the weak points in tliat acl, as you .sw it? 

Mr. CoMEKFOim. Tlie weak isiint in tjfiit act is the jKiriod of time given the 
employer to get ready for the dlllic*lty. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. Two weeks? , 

Mr. CoMEBFOED. Yes. < 

Commissioner Aishton. That is Its only weakn«s.s. Is it, Mr, (iomerfoi-d? 

Mr. CoMEEFOBi). I think that is the prlnciiiul weakness in the act. 

(tommlssioner Aishton. I am not familiar with the terms of tlie act; 1 
heard it discussed once or twice. », , 

Mr. Comerford, .lust ns a matter of correction for the record, I notici*, iiiid 
I think it was an inadvertence, that you used the term “lockout" In speaking 
of some of those typical cases on the Southern I’acific road; as .(rtmutter of 
fact, there was no lockout, was there? 

Mr. CoMKBFORii. In my opinion, it was a lockout. The delinitioii of lockout 
by the Supreme Court of the United States is the closing down of a factory 
for the purix).se of putting out of employment men. Now, It is my contention 
that an American citizen has a right to organize, and if he has the rigid to 
organize, he has the right to organize in such form os he pleases. If that is 
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trilfi, llie railroad company, or any other employer, tliut refuses to meet men 
fur tlie piirijose of negotiating an agreement simply because of the form the 
men select to meet them constitute, in my judgment, ns complete n lockout of 
those men ns though tliey turned the key In the factory and suspendeil opera¬ 
tions. This? Is analytical, of course; It Is a matter of analogy. I have always 
Insisted this was a lockout, rather than a strike. 

Oommlssloner Aishton. Under the original Interpretation, though, of those 
word.s, it would hardly apply, would It? 

Mr. (’oiiEKFOBD. My Interpretation Is based on the reasoning in the United 
States Supreme Uourt decisions, and until they are thanged I have been 
taught as a lawyer to follow them. 

Commi.ssloner Aishton. I judge that is very correct. 

In speaking about publicity the other day, Mr. Conierford, tlawc was a men¬ 
tion made to the einpIo.ve<*s publishing a pai)er. 

Mr. tVi.wKBFORi). Yes. 

Commissioner .iVisiitok. And that was the only means of publicity the men 
had? 

Mr. CoiiKUKORit. Yes. 

tVimmisslouer Aishton. Is there a tile of Ihiit pii)K‘r Iti existence? 

Mr. tfo.MKRioBD. Yes. 

(Commissioner AtsiiToN. A\'otiId tiiere 1 k’ tiny olijectlon to giving tin? commis¬ 
sion a tile of that paiaw? 

Mr. CoMKKFOBii. I think not ; of course, if the file in exi.«tence Is the only 
file, it would probably Ite furnisheil with the understanding that it ho returned, 
because the tile would he Iniporttiut to the men involved. It being the history of 
tlieir eltorts ns to publicity. 

.Conunlssioner Aishton. Wouhl it ts‘ satisfactory, Mr. Ohairuuin, that it he 
furnished with that understanding? 

Chairman W.vi.sii. It may be ilhsl under those conditions. If tlnue is an 
extra file we v ill have our Investigator go and get It; and if not, it ni.iy be sub¬ 
mitted under (hose conditions. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think that Is all. 

Chalruiati Wai.sh. Commissioner Carrelson would like to ask some (piestiona. 

Commissioner (I.iruetson. Y’otir idea of publicity in connection with indus¬ 
trial strike is tlil.s, is it not, that the information upon which public opinion shall 
be hiisisl, should come from an authoritative gOvernpiental source so that it 
would be imiHissible to form latbllc opinion on misinformation? 

.Mr. Co.MKBFORD. That is exactl.v the lathtose of It. 

Commissioner (J.ikbftso.n. Your lde.i would di-bar either side from the laili- 
llcation of alleged fads? 

Mr. CoMmiFoRi). ICxiictly. 

Comudssioner (Jaubktson. Vicwtsl through their own gla.sses? 

Mr. CoiiFiiFoRi). Exactly. o 

Commissioner (iAiiEirrsoN. In regard to the imblic'ty that comes under the 
lAunieiix Ad, the Dominion IndiiHtrial dlsimte act, your idea would be that if 
Investigation liy the (loven'.mout became compulsory that it should progress 
without halting? 

Mr. CoJiFRFORi). Exactly. i 

Commissioner (Jaruitson (continuing). The progi'css of the strike? 

Mr. CoiiERFoHj). Exactly. 

Commissioner flARRFrrsoN. That is. H would not afford an ojiiiortunlty for 
either side to reinforce itself while the Investigation was taking place? 

Mr. {’oMEBFOBn. Y'es. 

Commissioner (iAWOrrsoN. Have you ever seen—I assume joii are somewhat 
familiar with the workings of the I.,€inleux Act? 

Mr. CoMFBFOBD. Not from actual contact in Canadno 

Oimmissloner Carretson. What? 

Mr. CoiigHj-oun. I ajn not fanilllar wdth it from any actual dlsturbauec In 
Canada. 

Commissioner (IarbftsoN. Then you might disclaim comiH'tence to answer the 
question I'wn going to ask; have you ever seen a rejiort coming from any In¬ 
vestigation made under the I,emleux Act? 

Mr. CoMFBFOSO. No, sir. 

fVmindssIoncr Carretson. Except what was a Ucfensi* of the (iwlslon reached 
by that Imard ? 

Mr. Co.UKaFOKU. I have iieier exanilnwl a retiort under timt act. 

Comndssloner tlARRtTSON. 1 have be<*u “ lAUuleuxeil” a few times. 
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That Is all. 

ComnUssloiior Aishton. Jlay 1 ask one more qnestlon? 

Chairman Walsu. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. I was not qnlle (•l(‘ar about your bleu c(f the Krdintmn 
or the JCewlautls Aet; I did not ask this siieelfie question, as to whether it is 
your opinion that that aet oUf?ht to ajiply to all employees In fransiatrlatlou 
service, or should It apply only to shopmen—that is, the shop craft? 

Mr. CoMKRFOKn. Xo; It Is my hleti that an aet based on the |)rineliiles of that 
.■let. with certain ninentiments, should be made to iiiiply to all meti who work. 

Couimlssiotlcr Aisiitcn. That was the Intent of my opinion ; that is all, thank 
you. 

Chairman W.tLsll. Will you, at your eonvonicnee, su;rkest the amendments on 
that basis that you have to suKkest to that act? 

Mr. CoMEBFOtti). Make a rotikh draft? 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yes; Just a rottkh draft. 

Jlr. CoMK'RFORU. I will be kind to. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That is all; Ibank yon. Mr. <'omi-i fenl: ,ieii i\i|i be per¬ 
manently e.vcustHl. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT. 

SoTTiiKiiN I’Acii If Co., Kxk( I Tin-: ''o.MMri'ii.:!.;, 

April /-}, I!)ir>. 

To the Hon. I-'k.iak T. WAi..sit, 

Cliuiniiitn ! nilnl l^lulrs Vommlasion on Indiialrinl /.’chitiotev. 

field licadiiuurtcrs, Transportatiun ISuikliny, Clikoiio,, III. 

I>Fjr. Sir: One of the questions asktsl me when I appearoil before your hon¬ 
orable eonimisslon in Chieako on Saturday, Ain-il 10, was what could be ilono 
to settle labor disputes and maintain industrjal jioare, In the future. I should 
like, with your iiermission, to e.\|ihiin my answer In some iletail. 

The act of Coiikrcss apiiroved ,Iune 1.1, 191.'!, known as the Xewhiiids Aet, pro- 
vidiiik for niedialion, arbitration, and ooneillution in controversies between cer¬ 
tain employers and employees, is a kreat improvement on the Krdnian .\et,wbleh 
it suptu’seded, lull it relates to employees eiikiikefl In train service or train ojiera- 
tlon onlv of common carriers eiikakcrl in interstate commerce. Its usefulness 
would lie kreiitly liiereasc l if It were made to aiiiily to all railway enqiloyees 
enknkwl In the interstate hnsine.ss of the employer, includiiik tliose enkOked in 
keeping in repair cans, locomotives, appliances, macliim'ry, track, roadlied. and 
other instrumentalities of interstate commerce. Tlie Itoard of Misllation and 
Conciliation apriointed by tlio President under tlie act lias jirovcn useful in 
maintainink Industrial jieace, lait a.s it frequently results, as a consisptence of 
invokink tlie .servlce.s of tills board, that railway expenses are Increased, it Is 
very Important to llie Carriers Unit the lioard should lie closely coordinated with, 
or, better .still, subordinated to the Interstate Commerce Coniniisslon, so tliat 
the same authority res[)onsibIe for increasiii,-; expens<-s of the ctirriers should at 
the .same time incur a correspondink responsibllrttf for providiiik revenue to 
meet the expenditures. The reasonableness of such a provision is ntiiiareiit wlien 
the ••omplete control of revenues anfl almest equally complete control of ex¬ 
penditures by Govermnent at tli« present time is considertsl. 

The Xewlands Act provides that when a controversy arises eillicr iiarty may 
apply to the Ihiard of Mediation and Conciliation for its adjnsinieui, and the 
board may offer Its services to the parties in controversy wliere interruption 
to public service is imminent. Tliere is no olilikatlou, however, other than a 
sense of oblikallon to tlie public, on either employei; or employee to submit dif¬ 
ferences to mediation. Instances have occurred wliere mediation and arbitra¬ 
tion have been stubbornly refused with utter disre.kard of the public’s interest 
jind rights, and the act offers no remeily, 'This defiTt could apparently be 
remedied, as is done in tlie Caiiadlnn industrifti disputes* investigation aet of 
1907, wlilcli makes a iximblmilion, lockout, or strike illegiil until the questions at 
issue shall have been thoroughly investigated and made public ;^tind there 
should be a iirovisloii that wliere the hoard offers its services for Investigation, 
meiUatlon, and eonelllation it shall be obligatory on and not optional to the 
parties to submit their differences so that the public may Judge the dispute 
intelligently. , 

The. desirable featur'o In the Caniiillan act is that It coniixds liivestlgailoii and 
publicity and iieacc iiendiiig Investigation, and paves the way, as the Xewlands 
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Act does, to arbitrntioA, which, liowovor. Is optional with the parties to the dl.s- 
p\ito. The Canadian department of labor, in Its bulletin of April, 1914, reviews 
tiie proceedings under the industrial disputes Investigation act of 1907 for a 
IK‘rlod of seven years during w’hlcli it hud been in effect. One hundred and 
sixty-two applications had been received, as a re.sult of which 141 boards of 
conciliation and investigation were esttibllslied. In 19 cases tlio matters In dis¬ 
pute were adjustisl by mutual agreement while steps wei-e pending for the 
establisliuient of boards. Two applications were under coirslderation at tlie cud 
of the year. Tliere were altogether only 18 cases in seven ., eurs in which strikes 
were not citlier avertiHl or endcsi tliroiigli the instrum(‘nt.^|ity Of the act. Out of 
tills total one occurred in tlie operation of ruilivays, five In railway oflices, shops, 
and yards, and one In tlie operation of a street railway. In a report dated 
Decenilier 9, 1912, on the iudustrlal disputes Investigation act of Canada, 1907, 
made liy Sir George Askwitli, clilef Industrial commissioner to tlio British Boaril 
of Trade, and iireseuliHl to both Houses of Parliament of Great Britain, the 
inii'Iioses of tlie act are delined as follows: 

“ The simple piiriiose of the act is to insure the recognition of tlie interests of 
tlie’ public is a tliird parly in trade dsiiute.s, and tlie insistence tliat tliiit third 
party, tlirough tlie Government, sliall linve a voice in regard to ii dispute affect¬ 
ing ilieir interests, and, neeordingly to llie act. before a stoppage of work takes 
place. In practice, the recognition extends to cases arising lioforo or after a 
stoppage of work. While tliis principle of the recognition of (he iniiilic interest 
ill trade disputes is eiiipliiisized in tlio act, tlie actual interference witli tlic 
liartics In their settlement of tliidr (llftereiiec.s is souglit to lie roduceil to a niinl- 
ninra by the act being conliiied— 

1. To iiidnstries whose uuiitterriipted coutiiinaiice is of high iniporlaiice to 
tlie well-being of tlie Nation (mining, railways, shipping, and other piilille utili¬ 


ties) ; and 

2. To a brief stis|ionsloii of tlie right lo stop, as distinet from a complete pro- 
hililtlon of sto|)i)iige.” 

And furtiicr on occur the following views, wlilcli are as apiilicable to our 
country as they are to Great Britain: 

* * and I think tiint It might he feasible in the UiiiKsl Kingdom, with 
advantage both to employers and employed, to give opiKirtiiiilty for siK'h investi¬ 
gation and reeouimeudatlou ns would bring Into light the real causes of dllBeiil- 
ties, and create in the puhlie mind and in tlie mil,ids of employers and employed 
tlie opinion tliat when opiHirtuiiity exists liy law siit?li opliortniiity should be 
taken advantage of, and tliat strkes and loclcouts ouglit not to lie comiiieumi, 
and certainly not supported by ‘sympathetic’ strikes, wlille sucli Investigation 
and recommendation are pending. Investigation and rtssiiiimeiidiilioa would not 
lie necessary In ail cases, and could well lie coiiliiied, at any rate in the first 
instance, to'cases In wliich tlie piildic were likely to be seriously alleclotl. 

“From the point of view of the piililic (he advantage of siicli a course is obvi¬ 
ous, The pulilic have no nso for sirikes or lis-koiits. iim'i siieh a course mlglit 
rensoiiably he expec-ted to lessen their niimtier. Willie the puhlie inlglit often 
linve much dilliciilty In lirliigiiig opinion to liciir in favour of iicccplnnce or re¬ 
jection of teelmiciil declsioife.'Vlilch in many trades It would lie Iniposslble for 
is<rsons who had not oxnmiiied tlie (iiiestion to imdei’stiiiid, tlieir support to tho 
lirliieiple tliat the ordeal of liattle-shyulii give place to reiusonahle jiidgnieiit 
would proliably be enipliatlc and freipieiitly effective. 

“ From tlie point of view of tlio employers siicli a course need not Interfeni 
with the lulmlnistrative deiails of hnslhe^,s or dls<I|iliiie, hut .should give better 
opiiortiinity for regular and conscsaitive liusliiess by reducing the number of 
striked by bringing strikes to an earlier conclu.«loii, and by tlio isiwerfnl effect 
whicli I am convlnctsl would result In ilie direction of rendering niiiiecessai'y 
and Ineffective the rirogress of tliose syiiipatlietlc stflkcs by which employers 
having no quarrel with tlieir own workmen arc now so frequently disturbed. 

Reiiorts of the satisfactory operation of the Ganndliin act, and a conviction 
tliat like benefits would accnie tfiniugh tiie adoption of some of Its provisions in 
the United States, Induced me to s<-nd an assistant to Canada in Septeniber. 
1914 to loarn at first hands from the managers of Canadian railways, and from 
tlie Canadian department of labor, their experience with the operations of the 
aid. The opinion alike of railway executives, and of the commissioner of labor, 
was that their disputes and Investigation act was satisfactory and very siieeess- 
f’ll In iireventiiig lockouts and atrlkes. In diw-nsstiig the results of our obserra- 
tions with the executive heads of some of gur important railway systems the 
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otilnlon WAS express'd, wHliout exception, that the pr<R lslon.s of the Caundian 
act wore most helpful In the interests of eni|)Ioyers, emi)loj'oes, and the general 
public, the three parties to every industrial disturbance. 

Uespeetfully submitted. 

.T. Kkuttschnitt. 

1*. S.—The reiiort* of Sir George Askwlth, in which tlie iniUistrial disputes 
investigation act of 1!M)7 is printed in fuli as an ai)peudi.x, is of smli great in¬ 
terest and lits so closely conditions in our own country, tliat I inclose a copy. 


Additionap Statkmknt or Ma. Jui.ius KnuTTScuNiTT. 

SOUTHEKN PACIHC Co., KxECtmVE (io.NfMITTKS, 

iprii ao, ma. 

lion. Frank I*. \Vai.sh, 

Chairman U. .S*. CommisMon on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Itmldinff, Chicago, III. 

Hear .Sir: Mr. N. II. Loomis, general solicitor of tlie ITuioii 1‘aeific. informs 
me we are Invited to file, on or iK'fore May 10, answers to d.ata put before 
tlie Industrial Commission liy Mr. Comerford on April 10 and 12. 

AUMTHABV POWER THE OB.IECT Or THE STRIKE. 

Mr. Comerford in ids testimony, referring to a copy of a circular offered 
b.v me to sliow the attempt of the federation on the Marriman lines to tiring 
about a strike on all railroads in tlie Unlteil States, says that tlie men refused 
to sanction It, theii'liy proving that tlie poiver to paral.vze business throughout 
tlie country was ,sal'(‘ly vested in tlieir liands. 

The federation tlien existed on tint few lines, and the overwiielming vote 
against a general strike was cast not b.v federationists but liy members of 
the separate crafts in uo wise connected with tliem, I offered tlie copy of the 
circular to (irove that federation was not for convenience, woiiomy, and 
celerity in treating with the employers, as frwiueutly alleged, Imt for the 
purpose of acquiring arliitrary pow’er and absolute and irresponsible control 
over the railroads. That tlie attempt failed W’as due not to the good judg¬ 
ment of the federated men, who did all in their jKiwer to cause a general 
.strike, but to the good judgment of noufederated men in the various crafts on 
roads not under federation control.. 

Tlie aims of the federnlion are evidence by the following iiuotation from 
their circular: 

“» ♦ * to flit' our most elTectlvi' shot, to wit: The feiieralion with other 

risleratlons and union shopmen llirouglioiil the country, .so tliat if nei'e.ssary to 
win tills strike they can he cqlled out and force the railroads to grunt our 
demands • • 

The allegation that tlie men’s demands on the railroads were for much 
more than they expected to get and that if audiences had been granted they 
would have been materially modified is proven‘hfftrue. thus: 

“ I.et us make the federation of shop employees as nearly invincible as 
])Osslble * » *, to comiiromlse *at thi.s time would probably jirevent the 
federation of the shopmen InUi a nation-wide orgaulxallon. » » * q'hrough 

compact organi/.ation comprising not only one craft but all crafts working in 
one Industry, tliat strikes cun be deci.^vely won, enabling the workers in that 
Inditstr.v to demand and realize l•ol 1 (ntions wdiich the.v know to lie Just * * 

“ * * * to call out, if nece.ssary. all oilier shopmen in the* Uniteil 

States for the purjiose of winning. If posslhlp, wlthiAit comiiromlslng the 
demands of the blanket agreement, all of which demands we CHiuslder not 
only fair and just, but actually conservative.” 

That is. the federation was to be the gole judge of the justness of the 
blanket demauds, as to which there was to be no compwimlse. 

We always feared the. arbitrary power and the absolute and Iri'esiionsible 
control of the functions of the railroads that system feileratlou, would vest 
in the men. The candid admissions above referred to, made three or four 
months after the declaration of the strike, prove how well groundeil were our 
fears, and vindicated our Judgment in deidinlng to enter into agreements 
that would have surrendered the trust imjiosed on us by the stockholders and 
tile publii'. 


^ Hiibiultted lu printed form. 
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till'tOYMEKT OF MliN CNDEB FALSE THETENSES. 

It is .illt'Koa tbiit employmeut agenles deceived the men liy fiilse and 
fraudulent representations. Every man employed on our lines made .ap¬ 
plication for employment over his signature on a form marked “A,” hereto 
attjiched, one of the paragrajihs of which is as follows: 

“ I am to hike the place of any former employee of the comimny who is 
on strike or who has ceased to work for any reason.” ,. 

I'fXLsnjlENT FOE ASSAULTS, TAMPEKISG WITH WlTimsSES, ETC. 

After giving details of indiscriminate arrests on the Illinois Central and 
adding tliat in few or no cases was guilt proven or punishment inflicted, Mr. 
Comerfmal says: “I have heen giving 8tatl.stics in my own experience, and 
others by the thousand will he filed.” 

1 have not seen the thousands of statements filed by Mr, Comerford. but 
for fear that he may have overlooked the record of arrests aud convictions on 
Southern Pacific lines, I attach a statement, marked “B,” which shows that 
out of 118 arrests made for such crimes ns a.ssault with deadly weapons, as¬ 
sault and battery, firing shots, etc., punishment was inflicted in 51, or 43 
per cent of all cases. 

One of the strikers punished was G. W. I-eopold, vice president of the 
machinl.st.s’ union, who had just been elected to the presidency but had not 
yet taken oflice. Me trlwl to smuggle witne.sses in an assault and battery case 
out of the country, and on being detected became a fugitive from justice for u 
period of six months, when he was arrested and convicted and sentenced to 
six months In jail. 


MVICDKR AND A.SSAHSINATTON TASKS. 

TJiroe otliTi* cjisTs, In which no urrost.s liave yet boon inano, deserve specific 
montion: 

,T. J. IMpi'.s, a citlv.en of Athen.s, Tex., employed as guard In the company's 
shops in Hou.ston, and a number of his fellow citizens were attacked by 
strikers, who began by throwing rocks and ended in shooting, as a result of 
which Pipes was wounded and died a few days aTterrxards. The stereotyix'd 
claim was made that Pipes was shot by h^s friends. 

Frank Tullis, employed as guard in the shop grounds at Houston, was sepa¬ 
rated by a rail fence from a crowd of strikers and synipafhizcrs. At 1 o’clock 
in the morning of Octolier 4, 1011, as Tullis passed on his heat, an as.sassin, w^o 
rested his gun on the fence, shot and instantly killed him. 

Thomas Lyons, an old sliop employee at Houston, who did not go out on strike, 
engagerl in feeding his pet cats near the roundliouse in Houston in the early 
morning of December 1(1, 1011, was instantly killed b> a shot fired apparently 
from a building patronized by striking sliop employees. 

All thr(^ of these AmericintciUzeris lost their lives liecau.se they had not 
considered it necessary to obtain a license from the federation to work for the 
support of their wives and children. ^ 

« 

I'SK OK DYNAMITK—INCKNDIAUIKM. 

In the federation meeting at .Salt Lake In flune, lOll, resolutions were adopted 
offering• sympathy and moral and financial support to the union men who 
murdered S‘2 men In'Igts Angeles witli dynamite for no offense other than 
falling to secure permission ef xlie unions to work for the support of their wives 
and children. • 

On October 10, 1911, a watchman stationed at a high railroad liridge near 
Naples, Cal., dctectetl Ovinan runuriiig from under tlie bridge, and on investiga¬ 
tion discovered 41 sticks of dynamite near one of the piers, with caps and 
fuses ready for lighting attached to 21 of the sticks. The intention was evi¬ 
dently to wfiA'k the bridge In front of an early morning train, and to throw it, 
with its innocent passengers, to the Imttom of the canyon. 

On the morning of October 27, 1911, a signal Insimlor at Ellwood, Cal., dls- 
c<»vere<l 34 sticks of dynamite placed In and around the frog of the west switch, 
and 34 more slicks in the frog of the house truck. 
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Novombor C, 1011, section Foreni.in found 10 sticks of fljniunU(J nctir Ellwood 
depot. 

November 10, 1911, occurred an esplosion of iiowdor that had been placed on 
top of steam pipe of tourist cur in i)assenser train at El Paso, Tex. 

June 8, 1912, a quantity of dynauiito was found on track near depot. Merlin, 
Oreg. 

Septeml)er 8, 1912, 30 sticks of dynamllo wi>r(> found under ridls and six de¬ 
tonating caps placed on the explosive, with a wire connecting the caps and 
rails. 

October 23, lOl'l, briJge near Tracy, Cal., di.scoveiasl on lir(‘ w ith a tnindle of 
waste and bunch of matches. 

On January 30, 1912, one .1. Scott, secretary of the federation, issiasl sti-lke 
hullettn No. 100 from its olllce in the Hibernia lluildlng, San Francisco, aixl 
under the heiidlng, “Brothers, greeting,” informed them that he liad found a 
•• very able ” article relating to tlie falling earnings of the Ilarriman lines, one 
paragraph of which, reading thus; “The strike Is practically over, Init train 
movements are interfered with by bars of soap that get into the (uigine boilers 
accidentally and emery dust that somehow gets on the axles,” was followed by 
this suggestive and illuminating comment from Scott to the brothers; “He 
forgot to mention the dynamite or sugar that caused so many boiler explo¬ 
sions. Next.” The “next” probably refers to the destruction of locomotive 
No. 704 at San Antonio, Tex., on March 18, 1912, when 30 men were killed. 
Independent expta-ts, after careful investigation, were unable to find evidence 
rellectlng on tlio character of the boiler and appliances, or on the ability or 
conduct of tile company’s employees, sutticlent to explain tlie destruction ami 
condition of the wrecke<l parts of the locomotive; but their investigation re- 
siiltisl in creating a strong suspicion of the use of high explosives, and it is 
coufldeutly expected that time will furnish the explanation of what is be¬ 
lieved to be a crime almost without parallel. 

DENIAL OF BLACKLISTING E. B. EOSB. 

.V Statement of Ed. 11. Ito.se, of Hutch Flat, Cal., Is given to siiow that after 
the strike this man wtis houndcil out of employment by railroad inllnences. He 
volttntaril,v atid emphatically deiu(‘,s any such meaning, as evideticed In copy of 
his statement hereto attached,»marked “ C.” 

p 

SUPPI.VING OMISSION '.N Fli.VXKI.l.x's LXtIIllIT. 

Mr. Franklin, president of the BoilermaloTS and Iron Slilribuilders of .Ynierica, 
introduces comparative statistics of aciideiits due to failures of locomotive 
boilers on tlie Southern Pacltic and other rtiilroad systems. 

Mr. Franklin, though evidently a close student of such matters, offers no 
explanation of these ligures. To supply what was no doubt due to lapse of 
memory, we offer the following, for wliich we are indebted to tlie much better 
memory of the secreDtry of the Federation of Slujp^Employees, who in the fra¬ 
ternal greetings alrctnly referred to gloats over liie effect of soap in locomotive 
boilers and emery on journals, ami cjills attention to the fact that many explo¬ 
sions caused by dynamite had been foiigotlen; On the Sottthern I’acillc lines 
west of El Paso 301 locomotives; 6.5 passenger cars, ami 3,709 freight cars were 
inallciousl,v damaged, and 62 attemiits ^o damage roundhou.se ami shop facili¬ 
ties were made. The secretary was tjot troubled by doubts its to what caused 
locomotive explosions. 

I'UBCHASINO rrUUCITY. n * 

Mr. Comerford says thy men were not able to secure publicity on the same 
terms with the companies,'not having the money and other methods of reaching 
the public. 

I repeat what I said In my oral testimony, thirt our companies siient no money 
to advertise their side of the case. Statements were furnished to the press, on 
request, when tlie strike was called, but thereafter little or nothliifi appeared 
from the company’s shle, as Its officers were Instructed to devote tlif'ir energies 
to reorganize the service, to Ignore statements emanating from labor head¬ 
quarters, and to avoid newspaper controversies. In addition to their publica¬ 
tions In newspapers, the employees publlsluHl bulletins ami (;lrculiirs wdilch 
were widely circulated. 
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* LOCKOUT OR STRIKE? 

Mr. Comerford, in reply to a question, defend-s his use ot tlie term lockout ” 
applied to the federation strike by quotlUK the Supreme Court’s definition of a 
lockout to lie the closing down of a factory tor the purpo.< 9 e of putting out of 
eniployinent men." 

On Septemlier 26 and 27. 1911, the following telegrams were exchanged: 


I Postal telegram. I * 


.Fulius Kbuttschnitt, 


Davkisport, 'Iowa, Nept. 26, 1911. 


T’. r. U. 1‘. lijf. Co., 120 B'loay, N. I’.; 

We are ofllclally in.structed by our organization to i-equest you to agree to 
meet the representatives of the shop federations or to notify you that we have 
110 other alternative but to give our approval and permission to the men on the 
lines you represent to quit work. We will expect an answer so that we can 
arrange to meet you by noon Thursday next at Chicago for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing the necessary arrangements as above indicated. Send reply to James 
tl'Connell, Daveniiort Hotel. 


•T. W. Kline, 

M. P. ItTAN. 

J. A. Franklin, 
M. O'Sullivan, 
James O'Connkli. 


I Western Union telegram. J 


Nkw York City, ,^7, i9il. 

.Tamks O'Coxnkm, and Otherb, 

Darvnport Hotel, Davenport, loini: 

Iteplying lo yonr telegram of September 26, my presence here, of conrse, 
makes it impossible for me to meet you in Chicago Thursday noon. 

If the esseiithils of admittedly fair and camsidorate treainicnt, the payment 
of the highest wages of any railroads In the territories .served by our lines, and 
the guaranty of hospital and generous [lension benefits have not been sufficient 
to deter onr slmpinen from terminating agn'cmcnls fii.snring these lamditions, 
made from time to time in conference with tiielr labor unions, and from spend¬ 
ing four or five months in devising new issues and means to destroy existing 
harmonious relations, and, moreover, are not .stifiicleiit to induce them to remain 
in our employ and to make them realize llieir duly to the pnlilic, I do not see 
timt we can do anything more to convince Ihem tiiat they liave no good reason 
lo stofi work or to pi-event your giving approval and iHUiahssion to them to leave 
our service. 

J, Kruttsciinitt. 

Assuming for the sake of'tlle argument that the .Supreme Court Is correctly 
quoted, the issue on the Southern I’acirtc does not In the remotest degree come 
under the definition. At no time wpre thb shops or factories of the company 
cloa^, and at no time was any person ‘desiring, work dejirlved of access to the 
sBops, except by the strikers tlieiiLselves. When the strike was declared 40 iier 
cent of the Southern I’aclHc shop fortes ignored the order and remulnod at 
work. It requires a good deal of liigentiiTy to make the Supreme Court defini¬ 
tion araily to the 60 |)i'r cent who walked out of buildings that were not “ closed 
down ” iit iiny time, and who, in widking out did so of their free wills and witli 
the perml.ssloii and niqiroval of five gentlemen in Davenport, Iowa, and witlaint 
the exertion of any pi essiiro or compulsion by.tlieir eiliployers. 

Yours, very truly. 


J. KaurrscHNiTT. 
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“A.” 

(The application blank marked “A” was sabmitted In printed form.) 

“ B.” 

Arreafs of strikers ami their sympnihixers for viotatU>n of the law in eo/iiieetion 
icTth shopmen's strike on ttouthern Variflv. lines daring JOU-tS. 
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Office or Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Southern 1’acific Company, 

Netp York Apr. SC, i91S. 
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“C." 

STATEMENT OF MK. K. B. KO.SE. 

Dutch Flat, April 20, 1915. 

Al)Out thG year 1908 or 1009 I was einployod by tlie S. P. Co. as heavy repair 
man In Sacramento shop in car shop No. 6, Mr. George Bottoff, foreman. I 
worked In the shop about four months, then I went out I'lto the Sacramento 
yards and went to Imsiiecting air, under Mr. Mclnerry, foreman. I worked 
about a year in the yard, then went to Elvas Junctloif "hiKl tended switches 
for Mr. Andy McDonough, yardmaster. I worked at Elvas about a year. 
Krom Elvas I went to Itosevllle as air inspector, working under Mr. Clillton, 
foreman. I worked at Uosevllle until tlic strike was called, September 30, 1911. 
I went out wltli (he strikers. I was a meml)er of tlie Brotlierhood of Itallroad 
Carmen of America at that time, but " not ” the present time. The strike 
liad l)een on about thrtx! months when I was appointed financial secretary of 
B. It. O. of A. About six niontlis after the strike was on I was appointed chair¬ 
man of tlie local federation of labor at Itoseville. I was at lloseviile about one 
year after the strike. I moved to Dutch Flat with my wife and three children, 
■ one 7 months, the otlier 2 years, and the other 4 years old. I went to work 
ton the Utah Construction Co. as a brnkeman and worked about two weeks 
and was sent by the Utah Construction Co. to the IVhitley (jonstruction Co. 
I was running an engine. I stayed with the .lob till it was finisbeil. 

The 8. P. Co. nor any otticlals of the Soutliern I’acilic Co. did not interfere 
witli me in regards to me .siaiking employment. They did not point me out as a 
striker or did not liinder me from making a living for my family and m.vself; 
not that I know of; and if anyone connected with the S. P. Co. would have 
Inlerferetl witli me seeking a living I would have surely known of .same. 

There were forms sent to all strikers to fill in from the attorney of tiie 
B. K. C. of A. Mr. Comerford was the name of one of the attorneys. The forms 
were in the nature of, “ Wlune party was employeii and where einployiMl at the 
present lime and if S. P. Co. was interfering with me In rcgarils to getting 
employment.” I stated in the form that I had gone to work for the P. F. E. Co. 
at Ho.sevlllo, icing cars In the Itosevllle yards. That was three days after the 
strike was called. I worked one shift and got laid off, but I did not state in 
the form sent to me the cause of my dlscliarge, because I did not know. 'J'lie 
forms were stmt from tlie It. It. C. of A. TJie linuncial secretary is named E. W. 
Weeks and is located at Kansas City. I do not know if forms were sent to me 
from Kansas City or Cliicago. If the .S. P. Co. would tender me a position, I 
surelv would accept quickly. 

E. B. Itosic. 

Witnesses: 

Georok Grekn, Speriat Apriit. ' 

Wii.T.iAM Amik, Dutch Flat. 

o • - 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT BT MR. J. W. KUNE. 

‘ i- 

'Oie'preinium system installeil in the iiKS'lmnical department of the Union 
Pacific Itallroad in 19t).'l was fought by,,the nielal trades for one year. The 
late E. II. Ilarrlman was instrumental in S-dtling that strike over the head of 
President Burt, wlio was the one wlio attempted to force tlie premium system 
on the shop emiiloyeesi The strike was settled with the understanding that the 
premium .system would not be 'forced onto any one wlio did not care to work It, 
but it was not altogether withdrawn, anil union men were encouraged to work 
it. -Several eases came to my attention where ftn e.xtra allowancx! would come 
on pay day, and up to diite it Is beltig worked more or less on the Union Pacific. 

Mr. Markham, president of tlie Illinois Central; Mr. Parks, general manager; 
Mr. Foley, assistant manager; Mr. Barnum, general superintendent of motive 
power, were formerly llarrimaii-line ofllcials, and shortly after their alllliution 
with the Illinois Central the time-study cards were Introduced, and In some 
Instances the stop watch was ti.sed, and with the.se innovations and other dis¬ 
criminations among the subordinate olltcer.s, the men be<'ame uneasy and com¬ 
plained that since the arrival of the new officials a speed-up policy was being 
Inaugurated; esjieelnlly were they alarined because the olficlals res[xinslble 
came from a road that was working the premium sy.steni more or less. 
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OnrlnR tho convention held In Kmisns City, 1912, a inessaRO was sent to 
I’resldent Taft, signed by a committee of delegates reiiresenting the conven¬ 
tion, appealing to him to Interest himself In the strike, as the various boiler 
explosions and other bad conditions of the car e<|Ulpment were dangerous to 
the traveling public. That was about the sense of the telegram. To that we 
received no reply. 

In the early part of the year 1913 Mr. Parks, general manager of the Illinois 
Central, met representatives of our federation In the East and a proposition 
was made which was laid before tlie general otlicers'of the ftMleratlon in Chicago 
on Ecdiruary 2(>. T!ie proposition was given consideration and a nu'cting 
was arrangetl with Mr. I’arks and Mr. Kell, Ips saperintendeiil. At Ihis 
<'onference Mr. Parks absolutely refused to sign a federuled agreement. 
Neither would ho sign a contiaict wifli any craft, but wouhl gl\'e us a set of 
rules that the strike breakcu's were then working under, ami out of alanit 9,00(1 
strikers he wouhl give employment to 300 immediately anil in llie course of 
the summer he would take them back as needed, without discrimination as to 
their union alliliutions. 

This proiMisItton, ridiculous as it wa.s, was submitted to tlie general ebairman 
of the various organizations on the Illinois Central in St. I,ouis on .March 4, 
and by that comndtiee unanimously re.lected. Tla‘y concluded that the union 
men would be taken back in such small mnnliers Unit they would either Ite 
forced to quit the service or be induced to leave the unions by the lime another 
batch of strikers would be taken back. M’bat the company wanted particularly 
was that the strike be called off. 

At the Seattle convention of the American Eederatiou of Kabor in 1913 we 
wired President MTlson through President (loinpers and requested tliat lie use 
his good otiices in behalf of the strikers. M'e were ( iicourageil in tills effort on 
.account of the llarriman lines otiiclals recognizing a iVsIeratioii of the trains- 
IKirtatioii brotheiiioods on tlie C. II. A S. A. at Houston. Tex., and federation be¬ 
ing the obstacle In the way of a settlemenl between the meclmnical crafts and 
the company, we thought that a pris*edent had been established that might pos- 
sibly lead up to a settlement of our strike. No results. 

At our next convention in Kansas City, April. 1914, It was dis ided that we 
open up negotiations with the general iiiafiagcrs’ association with laaid- 
quarters in the Transportation Kuilding in Chicago. This also jiroved unsuc¬ 
cessful. Eater in the yqar (1 think in August) an effort was made by tlie De¬ 
partment of Labor to mediate, and Mr. Moffitt and Mr. tSniitli met ITesident 
Markham, of tlie Illinois (Vnlral, in tlliicago on one or two oi’ca-slons, and also 
Mr. Kruttschnllt, of the llarriman lines, in New York, witliout favorable results. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt In bis testimony stated tliat public opinion was the only 
logical way to .settle Industrial ditllculties, and that publicity was iieces.sary. I 
agree with him in that resjiect, iiroviding the iwlmnus of the public press would 
1 k’ o|icn to both contendiiig iiartii^s witliout (he pnrcliase price. 

Mr. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, frankly .stated that advertis¬ 
ing rates were paid for. 'I'be strikers were unable to do that. We were at n 
disadvantage, and public opinion was swayi'd liy»t*ieso imrchased newspaper ad- 
verti.senients, and the iiublic were not permltteil to read the strikers’ side of 
the ca.se. While I am opim.sed to comiiulsory arbitration, I would favor a (lov- 
eniment commission to hear ipdustrial disiiutes and wdtli power to lay la'fqre 
the pulillc, through the press, without prejudii-e, both sides of the case. 'W^en 
I speak of Covernment laiwer, I have4n mind the subsidized press, and it will 
take some authority to coiniiel Ibe pifljlic press to give Hie working man a square 
deal. 


ST4TEMENI OF ME. N. H. LOOMIS. 

Union P.vcinc SvsTEii, 
OiiialtUtNcbr., Atiiil f.o, lOIS, 

Mr. llAsiL M. M.vnly, 

Director o1 Investigation, Room 6 J3, Transp/Ji latinn liuiWing, VMrago. III. 
Dear Sir: .lust prior to the closing of the testimony given before the Unitixl 
States Commission on Industrial Helutions April 12 in the. Illinois Central and 
Hurrlman lines strike Investigation, the following memoranda, passcMl between 
Mr. Walsh, chairman, and myself: 

“Mr. AVaiah; 

. •' Will an opportunity be given to tile letters or written statements explaining 

or contradicting letters or statements or dtita put in evidence this morning by 
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Mr. Conierford? If .so,'within wimt tlmo should it ho done? May not wish to 
< 1(1 this, but would llko the owwrtunlly if, after cliecklng the te.sttiuouy over, it 
seein-s advisid)le. 

“.April 12, 1915. N_ H, ixjoMis.” 

I'pon tld.s nole the cltalrmun wrote the foUowlni; IndorsemenL: 

“These are invited, but to get Into our reeord should be sent to Basil M. 
Manly, diivelor of lnve.stigutiou, room 643, Transportation Ituiidiug, Chicago, 
on or before May 10, 1915.'’ ’• 

In view of llic above I inclose herewith original letter^ (2)''from Mr. W. M. 
.TelTers. superintendent, U. P. K. It. Co., Omaha, Nebr., for tiling. 

Mill you kindly acknowledge receipt? 

Very li uly. yours, 

' N. H. Loomis. 

(Copy to Mr. Wal.sli, chairman U. S. Commlaslon on Industrial Uelations, 
Cldcago, 111., Willi copy of Inelosures.) 


fpKJt.soN.\i..l Union- P.vcific Railkoaii Co., 

, Omaha, Nebr., April Jo, I'.H.i. 

Mr, N. 11. Loomis, 

Ooncrat Solicitor, Omaha. 


Dear Sib; From the pres-s dlspatchi's I notlie reference made to gumiw'ii 
lieing employed in policing railroad property in Wyoming during the .shop- 
men’.s troubU's some two or tlii-ee years ago. 

C. B. Irwin. i-eferre<l to, is stock solicitor for tills company, and is a man 
prominent in affairs in Wyoming. He is in no sense a gunman and never lias 
lasMi; in fact the term “ gunman ’’ is a misnomer. 

The peojile of Wyoming are as law-abiding, iierhaps more so, than those in 
any other State in tlie Union. 

Witli reforciice to statement relative to Wtuchtnan Horton at I.aramlh. I 
was not connected with that territory at the time Horton was in the eniiiloy, 
but am more or less familiar with his trouble at tliat point. Tills affair had lio 
connei tion whatever with the shopmen—it was entirely a iiersonal mutter. He 
was arrested, given trial, and acqiiittetl, it iielng cleanly a case of self-defense. 

With reference to Assistant Sfieclnl Agent Lewis. Ivcwls was assistant si>e- 
cial agent of the former Utah division, Rawlins to Ogden, and had been In that 
position for some two or three years previous to the strike, and previous to 
that had been warden of tlie Slate penitentiary at Rawlins. lAiwis was a 
thoroughly compelent officer, but Inclined to be quick-tempereil. His trouble 
vlth tlie hnikeuian at Kvanston was of a personal nature, he having struck 
this brakenmn on account of some flippant remark made by the brakeman as to 
I.ewls’s position. The matter was investigated by me personally and his resig¬ 
nation accepteil. He then eiitereil the service of the Illinois Central, having 
be<‘n offered a position with*that company before having the trouble above re. 
ferred to. There was no complaint made by the trainmen's organization or 
any other organlzathai relative to this trouble with this brakeman, the matter 
being handled by me personally. ‘ 

Your attention is dinsiiHl to the fact that at Green River, Rawlins, and 
Lnr^e the r«>llcing of our property *.vas under the supervision of the city 
authorities ami tliere was alisolutely no frh';tlon at these three terminals. What 
friction- there was at Kvanston and Cheyenne was causeil by an organization 
of shopmen, wlio leff our .service, known as the “ flying squadron.” It w-as the 
husines.s of this aggregation to slip Into our wmrks and assault workmen. Even 
under these provocations tliere was little violence, ^certainly none from the 
standiKiInt of the railroad company. 

Tours, truly, . < “ 


W. M, .IKFFERH, Superintendent. 


[pERSONAi,.! Union 1’acific Railroad Co,, 

Omaha, Nebr,, April l.i, IIU5. 

Mr. N. H. laxiMis, 

Oeneral Solicitor, Omaha. 

Df.ar Sir: Following exi-erpt taken from testimony given liefore Industrial 
Commission at tlie recent Chicago hearing: 
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Another case of blncklisting came from the Harriraffn lines; 

*• While standlnK at tlie depot one day watching the passengers an<l trains, 
Suix*rlntendent Jeffers, of tlie Union Pacific, came up and asked me what I was 
doing. I said, ‘ Notliing.’ IJe tlien said,You l)etter take wind you can get, for 
If you go on any other road I will get you,’ and tlien walked olf.” 

I udglit suggest tliat tile answers disclosed the fact tiuit tins particular super¬ 
intendent, .Teffers, seemed to have taken that position ratlier continuously, 
even to tlie extent of going to busine.ss men and suggesting Hint Hie men who 
witlidrew tlieir services should not lie given credit, and in tlnit way compelled 
fliem to leave tiiwiu. 

Willi reference to first paragrapli, tliis statement is ahsolutel.v not a fuel. I 
never at any time made tlie statement that men would lie followed to other lines. 

Witli reference to second paragraph, there was no attention paid to the credit 
of tlie men who had left our service, and if llielr credit was iniiired liy me or 
subordinate oHioials on Wyoming division it was only through llie slalement, 
repeatedly made, that the .shops were lieing operateil successfully and fully 
manned. There was no friction whatever between myself and employees who 
left our .sm vice at Oheyenne or at any oilier Icriiiinal. 

Yours, truly. 


W. M. Jbi-i'iiii.'., Miprn'alcar/ciif. 
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Mr. Conierford? If .so,'within wimt tlmo should it ho done? May not wish to 
< 1(1 this, but would llko the owwrtunlly if, after cliecklng the te.sttiuouy over, it 
seein-s advisid)le. 

“.April 12, 1915. N_ H, ixjoMis.” 

I'pon tld.s nole the cltalrmun wrote the foUowlni; IndorsemenL: 

“These are invited, but to get Into our reeord should be sent to Basil M. 
Manly, diivelor of lnve.stigutiou, room 643, Transportation Ituiidiug, Chicago, 
on or before May 10, 1915.'’ ’• 

In view of llic above I inclose herewith original letter^ (2)''from Mr. W. M. 
.TelTers. superintendent, U. P. K. It. Co., Omaha, Nebr., for tiling. 

Mill you kindly acknowledge receipt? 

Very li uly. yours, 

' N. H. Loomis. 

(Copy to Mr. Wal.sli, chairman U. S. Commlaslon on Industrial Uelations, 
Cldcago, 111., Willi copy of Inelosures.) 
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Dear Sib; From the pres-s dlspatchi's I notlie reference made to gumiw'ii 
lieing employed in policing railroad property in Wyoming during the .shop- 
men’.s troubU's some two or tlii-ee years ago. 

C. B. Irwin. i-eferre<l to, is stock solicitor for tills company, and is a man 
prominent in affairs in Wyoming. He is in no sense a gunman and never lias 
lasMi; in fact the term “ gunman ’’ is a misnomer. 

The peojile of Wyoming are as law-abiding, iierhaps more so, than those in 
any other State in tlie Union. 

Witli reforciice to statement relative to Wtuchtnan Horton at I.aramlh. I 
was not connected with that territory at the time Horton was in the eniiiloy, 
but am more or less familiar with his trouble at tliat point. Tills affair had lio 
connei tion whatever with the shopmen—it was entirely a iiersonal mutter. He 
was arrested, given trial, and acqiiittetl, it iielng cleanly a case of self-defense. 

With reference to Assistant Sfieclnl Agent Lewis. Ivcwls was assistant si>e- 
cial agent of the former Utah division, Rawlins to Ogden, and had been In that 
position for some two or three years previous to the strike, and previous to 
that had been warden of tlie Slate penitentiary at Rawlins. lAiwis was a 
thoroughly compelent officer, but Inclined to be quick-tempereil. His trouble 
vlth tlie hnikeuian at Kvanston was of a personal nature, he having struck 
this brakenmn on account of some flippant remark made by the brakeman as to 
I.ewls’s position. The matter was investigated by me personally and his resig¬ 
nation accepteil. He then eiitereil the service of the Illinois Central, having 
be<‘n offered a position with*that company before having the trouble above re. 
ferred to. There was no complaint made by the trainmen's organization or 
any other organlzathai relative to this trouble with this brakeman, the matter 
being handled by me personally. ‘ 

Your attention is dinsiiHl to the fact that at Green River, Rawlins, and 
Lnr^e the r«>llcing of our property *.vas under the supervision of the city 
authorities ami tliere was alisolutely no frh';tlon at these three terminals. What 
friction- there was at Kvanston and Cheyenne was causeil by an organization 
of shopmen, wlio leff our .service, known as the “ flying squadron.” It w-as the 
husines.s of this aggregation to slip Into our wmrks and assault workmen. Even 
under these provocations tliere was little violence, ^certainly none from the 
standiKiInt of the railroad company. 

Tours, truly, . < “ 


W. M, .IKFFERH, Superintendent. 


[pERSONAi,.! Union 1’acific Railroad Co,, 

Omaha, Nebr,, April l.i, IIU5. 

Mr. N. H. laxiMis, 

Oeneral Solicitor, Omaha. 

Df.ar Sir: Following exi-erpt taken from testimony given liefore Industrial 
Commission at tlie recent Chicago hearing: 
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l)roxlnmtely correct. These men were in some cases carried on tin; sniierin- 
tendent’s imy roll; In others on the .shop pay roll; In others on the station 
roll—whichever might prove the most convenient way to handle. Tlie original 
data, from whlcli the rolls were made up, has been misplaced, scattered, and 
lost, and It would be practically Impossible to locate this information. Such 
pay rolls as might be submitted would not show the number of men working 
each day. My opinion is that the exhibits which are flleil will give the infor- 
niation desired and ^swer every reiiuirenieut of the commission. 

Sixth. I have lUreaily read Into the record as a part of my oral testimony 
the names of all Kie asgencies to which application was made to secure men to 
take the place of those who left the service of the company on strike. I take 
It that this information neetl not be duplicated. 

Seventh. I herewith append, as “ Kxhibit D ” to this communication, a state¬ 
ment showing the salaries of various classes of clerks, extending over a period 
of 20 years, as rixpiosted by tin; connnisslon. 

Eighth. Three thousand one hundred and ninety-six dollars and sixty-five 
cents. 


Ninth. I am compelled to delay the furnishing of (be information calloil for 
this Inquiry, since It will require several wwks to compile this statement. I 
will answer this question as soon as it is possible to get the information. 

Very truly, yours, 

C. II. M.tRKii.tM, l‘n»idciU. 


“ ExiiiitiT A." 


<'iii( A<;o, Aufliist .9, 191/. 

Mr. T. .T. Foley, 

AxsisUmt Oiiicral Manager I. 0. R. R., Chicago. 

De.ar Sir; The grand lodge oflicers, representing tin' machinists, boilermakers 
and helpers, blacksmiths and heli)ers, carmen, i)ainters, steamlitters, slu'et- 
inetal workers, railway clerks, and federal labor union who are employed on 
the Illinois Central Railway, which road you are In charge of ns assistant gen¬ 
eral manager, asked you for a conference for the puriiose of arranging a date 
for the pien we represent and who tin* employed on the said Illinois Ct'iitral 
Railroad, of which you are legal representative, have refusiHl said grand lodge 
officers a conference by referring us to circular that you caused to be sent o\it 
to all your employees that are a part qf the present controversy. The circular 
attacheil to your letter of even date In no way answers our letter. 

We beg to advise that after giving this matter due considc-ratlon we htive 
decided Inasmuch as this is a matter In which all are etiually interested we 
must Insist that you miM't the internatlouiil officers in a body to discuss the 
matter of a meeting for the representsitlves or tlie federation of the railway 
employci's with propef officials of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

A refusal on your part fo meet this eommlttee as a whole will be considered 
sufficient cause for the international officers to take such action tis we deem 
advisable. • • 

Any reply you may desire to make to this will retich us at the new Southern 
Hotel until 2 o’clock p. m. Tbursdayr Aygust 10. 

Respectfully, yours, ‘ - 


.T. I). lll CK.M (>W, 


Muchinistf. 
Lol ls Wey.ixi). 

HoUrr JfaJ;ers. 
Wxi. 1* Kramer, 

BlaeloiiuilhK. 
Frank Paquine, 

Carmen, 

CLAiaSNCE E. SwicK, 

Painters. 


3. D. Kinsella. , 

Steam Fitters. 
O. E. Haard, 

Sheet Metal Workers. 
Jno. .T. Cafrican, 

Railway Clerks. 
3. R. Alpine, 

Federal Labor Union. 
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' “ Exhibii B.” 

h’-rtni tratchmni employed, iiwludhig marshaU and deputy sheri'ffs, account 

labor troubles. 



" Exhibit C.” 

lletni watchmen duriny strike. 


MeqUi. 

Total 

mimlicr 

guards. 

Uiili*. 

Total. 


l.Z'-.l 

977 

688 

527 

292 

42 


1116, ;143 
87,930 
0;t,984 
49,011 











2,520 



344,226 





Exhibit “ U." 


t^litlcmcnl shoieiiiy lutes paid clerical positions nt poinls as listed below for the 
month of March, 1895, 1900, 1905, 1910,'and 1915. 

CHICAGO STATION. 



1895 

1000 

1 1905 

1910 

1915 

Num- 
l>cr of 
men. 

Month¬ 

ly 

wages 

IHV 

mao. 

Num* 
l>er a 
men. 

Month- 

ly 

wages 

per 

man. 

Num- 
hor of 
men. 

Month- 

ly 

wages 

per 

m.,n. 

Niim- 
hur o! 
m«i. 

Month¬ 

ly 

wages 

per 

mull. 

Num¬ 
ber of 
m(9u 

Month- 

'y 

wages 

l>er 

man. 


1 

$75.00 

1 

$80.00 

1 

$90.00 

2 

$95.00 

1 

$100.00 


1 

' Jm. W) 

1 

75.00 

2 

80.00 

2 

8.5.00 

3 

90.00 


1 

00.00 

1 

70.00 

3 

7.5.00 

6 

80.00 

2 

8.5.00 






2 

70.00 




80.00 




‘2 

65.T)0 

2 

65.00 



2 

75.00 


11 

50.00 

1 

.55.00 

.1 

5.5.00 

' 12 

79.70 

»14 

79.79 
















45.00 

12 

89. .58 

















10 

60.00 

11 

66.00 

3 

(K).00 

1 

65.00 

12 

IIM'S 




8 

50.00 

4 

65.00 

2 

70.00 

‘18 

110.13 

W aybillci«rk.s.... 





1 12 

96.40 

1 

76.00 








»15 

11.5.51 




( 1 

60.00 

1 

m. 

3 

83.33 

1 

125.00 

i 

12.5.00 


5 

.55.00 

1 

80.00 

1 

80; 50 

1 

90.00 

2 

112. .50 


9 

.50.00 

] 

7.5.00 

* 2 

70.00 

t 

83.33 

1 

100.00 


2 

45.00.. 

1 

6.5.00 

1 

al.oo 

1 

80.00 

1 

90.00 




j 

60.00 

5 

60.00 

4 

75.00 

3 

85.00 




2 

.5.5.00 

3 

5.5.00 

8 

65.00 

2 

82.50 



. 

to 

50.00 

41 

50.00 

6 

60.00 

3 

80.00 






1 

45.00 

1 

67.50 

2 

77.50 

^ ard clerks,....r... 








66.00 


7.5.00 






1 

25.00 

6 

50.00 

4 

72.50 




. 




1 

35.00 

6 

70.00 










4 

67.50 




■■ 






16 

65.00 




' 






4 

62.50 










6 

60.00 




.... 






7 

67.60 




. .. 


. 







> Paid on piecework bule. 
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Statement showing rates paid clerical positions at points as listed below for the month 
of March, mn, 1900, 1905, 19 to, and 191.5—Coniiimod. 


NEW OKI.EANa STATION. 



1805 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

.. 


Month- 


Month- 


Month- 





•> 

Nura- 

iy 

Nuin- 

ly 

Num- 

ly 

Num- 

>y 

Nnm- 

iv 


Iwr of 

wajjea 

bw of 

WftKes 

ber of 

wajtos 

l>cr ol 

wafies 

her ol 

wafM 


inen. 

per 

men. 

per 

men. 

{)er 

meu. 

per 

men. 

per 



muu. 


man. 


man. 


ITllUl. 


man. 


1 I 

$ 123.00 

1 

$ 125.00 

i 

$ 12 . 3,00 

1 

* 12 .-,. (10 

r 

$ 125.00 

lute clerks. 

i 

03.00 

1 

95.00 

1 

9 . 3.00 

1 

97.30 

i 

« 7 . .30 


. 










FreiKlit bill (not waybill) 



. 30.00 

3 

. 30.00 

5 

55.00 

11 

80 .32 

. 

.. 









Waybill cleiics. 

3 

73.00 

0 

73.00 

S 

7 . 3.00 

6 

S. 3.00 

0 

8 . 3.00 


f ^ 

. 30.00 

2 

. 30.00 

1 

00.00 

1 

70 . 00 


70.00 




1 

30.00 

0 

. 30.00 

4 

02 . .30 

5 

65.00 


i. 










_ 

1 ,.. 



_ 



4 

. 37,50 

f) 

57.50 


TKAFFIO DErABTMENT. 


I'ari iT kikI rrtit* cliTks. 


1 

$123.00 

1 

$123.00 

2 

$123.00 

1 

$1.30. 00 

1 

90.00 

2 

100.00 

8 

100. 00 

2 

125. (W 

:i 

73.00 

1 

90.00 

1 

.8.3. 00 

2 

11.3.00 

1 

6.3.00 

1 

80.00 

2 

fiO.OO 

1 

110.00 



2 




0 





60.00 






1 

60.00 















2 

63. (X) 













1 







.1^: . 


1 1150.00 

1 140.00 

4 i23.no 

2 lir>. DO 

2 110.00 

5 100.00 

1 05.00 

3 oaoo 

1 85.00 

3 80.00 

1 0.5.00 


C AM OUNTING DEPARTMENT, 



1 

■1100.00 

1 

$100.00 

1 

$100.00 

1 

00 

, 

S123.00 


1 

80.00 

1 

80.00 

6 

73.00 

1 

SM). (X» 

1 

100.00 


I 

7.3.00 

2 

75.00 

2 

70.00 

1 

.s,3. m 

1 

92. .30 


1 

70.00 

2 

65.00 

6 

6.3.00 

6 

80.00 

2 

83.00 


1 

6.3.«) 



























1 

6.3 00 











5 



* 











! 


. 




i. 




- .. ! 






1 

SO. <X) 

1 

90.00 

1 

K.3.00 


93.00 

1 

123. (X) 


1 

7.3. W) 

1 

80.00 

1 

73.00 

2 

80.00 

1 

100.00 


1 

60,00 

• 2 

55.00 

1 

70.00 


75.00 

{ 

90.00 


\i 

53.00 

. p 










• 






















. 



1 







1 

70. (X) 

o 1 

8.3.00 

1 

8.3. 00 


90.00 

1 

125.00 


I 

60.00 

1 

70.00 

1 

70.00 

2 

7.3.00 

1 

K5.00 


1 


0 















» I 




i 





• 






1 


70.00 

1 

80.00 

1 

90.00 


100.00 

1 

125.00 

1 


5.3*00 

2 

65.00 

2 

70.00 


S5.00 

1 

92.50 




1 








i 









1 

t 


BlllderkH. 





1 

45. off 


,35.00 

63.00 









50.00 





1 









i 





,A • 





1 










1 







saoo 



1 








1 Tiikl ou piecework bdnii. 


Office of the Auditor ok Dihuurskmknth, 

Chicago, April 30, 1915. 
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KARKHAH EZKIBII NO. 2. 


ILI.I.NOIS Cb.NTR.\L IlAILBOAn COMPANY, 

Law Department, April IS, 1915. 

Sir. Geo. P. West, 

AsaiataiU to DireeAor of Public Hearings, 

United mates Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Sherman Ilousc, Chicago. 

Dear SIb, We.st : In aocordanee with my promise made to yon "esterdny after¬ 
noon, I beg to hand you lierewith copy of a statement slgneo by Mr. T. .1. Foley, 
assistant general manager of this railroad, covering his negotiations with the 
detective agencies. I also hand you copy of letter addressed to Mr. Foley by 
F'rank E. Hannon Co., vvhlch Is typical, and which le<l to the negotiations 
described by Mr. Foley in his memorandum. 

This Is for the information of the commission, and is in substantial compll- 
anc'e with their rwjuest. 

Yours, very truly. 


it. V. I'l-ETciiEif, (iencrai Attorneg. 


-About September 2S or 20, 1011, I s<'nt for representatives of the Frank K. 
Hannan Co., employment agents; the Waddell-Malion Ou-poration, employment 
agents; and the Pinkerton National Detective Agency, s<>eing each of them sepa¬ 
rately, and stating to them that the cmplo.vees in the mechanical department 
were liable to rinit wta'k on short notice, and asking each of them if they were 
in position to oi>en employment ofllces in the principal cities to secure mechanics, 
and if so, on what terms. 

The Hannan Co. made a written proposal that they would act ns our agents 
to furnish competent meclianics to talcc the strikers’ places on a co)nmlsslon 
basis of i)er man and cost of transportation from pc>int wliere secured to 
destination, including svd)sistence. In addition, tliey were to be paid $.5 i)er 
day salary for the men ('inploylng and escorting such meclianics. We were also 
to pay the exiiense of rent, advertising, telepliones, etc. They stated they were 
lirepartsl to liegin at once examining and employing such men in New York, 
Pliiladelphia, Baltimore, Bethleliem, Buffalo, and Pittsburgh. 

Almost similar propositions were submitted liy the Waddell-Mahon Corpora¬ 
tion ami the Pinkerton National Detective Agency. 

I asked these representatives to call again on the morning of Septcmlier 30, 
which tliey did, and at that time I accepted their proiiositlons to furnish com- 
jx'tent meclianics, and gave directions as to wliere tliey were to be sent, with 
the understanding that tlie.se men must undergo an examination, be ilioroughly 
competent, and in event tliey sent to our proiierty any Incompetent men such 
mim would not be acwjited and no commission would be paid them. 

-After each man had bt'on examined, he was to be fupnlshed an Identiflcatlon 
card hearing his written signature, and tlie same signature was to appear on an 
application for employment fofiv. Tills was done to prevent Imposters. 

There was a tliorougli understanding that all men enipIo.ved at this time were 
to receive exactly the same rale of pay as tlie men who had left the service on 
.SeptemlMU' 30, 1011. ■' 

I also hud an understanding willi lliem that lids arrangciiient could he termi¬ 
nated at any time. 

In October, 1911, I arrtinged for our oflicers in the meclianicnl department to 
open enmloyment rooms in various tdties, and to send our own foremen and 
others there to examire tliem ,and at the expiration of about ,10 days we can¬ 
celed the arrangement wltli W-addell-Mahon and tlie Hannan Co., but then we 
entereil Into an arrangement with the Pinkerton Natloaal Detective Agency to 
open an employment agency In Chicago and In some other cities. They were to 
place one or two men lt^,each of su^li olBces, ns necessity demanded, and these 
men were to be paid .?C per <lny, plus room rent, and at these ofllces our com¬ 
pany would furnish an officer or repre.scntattve to examine all men employed, 
and those parsing the examination would lie forwarded to where they were 
wanted. In this arrangement there was no per capita paid the Pinkerton 
Agency. 

In all cases men employed were Interviewed and advised that they were 
Inking the place of strikers. Tlvey were required to 1111 out formal application 
blanks. 

T. .T. Poi-ET, 

General ilanager I. C. R. R. 
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fTtie Frank E. Hannan Co„ siioolal agents, Powell lliiil.llng, f05-109 Hudson Street.] 

.v"' ■ 

CiiicAdO, .’8, 1911. 

Mr. T. J. Foi,Ey, 

Assistant General ilanager, Illinoin Central Railroad, Chieago. 

Dear Sir: Wo propose, as yotir agents, to furnish roiniwtont ineclmnlcs to 
take strikers’ places on the open-shop basis in munber.s us you ileslre on a 
commission basis of pj per man ami tlic cost of procuring ami delivering him, 
said cost to be matte uji of traiisiiortatlon from point where we secure men to 
destination and .subsistence. Also salary of men hiring and escorting at $5 per 
day transportation and subsistence; rent of jtremises wliere men apply, adver¬ 
tising, telephone, telegrams, car fare, etc. 

We also propose to furnish any number of guards for tlic piuuection of men 
and property at $5 per day and expenses. 

Relative conversation of yesterday, will say we lane sent two men to each 
of the following places to list machinists, boiler makers, and idacksndtiis: New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Bethlehem, Buffalo, and Pittsimrgli. 

Their instructions are to be prepared to sldp or discontinue hiring on tele¬ 
graphic instructions. If we do not make sldpments, our cliarge for this 
service will be $50 per day and extamses of men hiring, oxamlnliig, etc., stated 
In the foregoing. If we ship, we eliminate tlie $.50 jhu- day. 

Very truly, yours, 

ANK E. IIasxan. 


ll.I.I NOlS <'aXTIlAI. ItAU.KOAII Co., 

I. AW l>EI'AltT.UEN’T, 

. CiiicAut), -IpnT id, 1010. 

(!eo. I’. We.st, Esf)., 

V. S. Commission on Industrial R<'talhns, 

Transportation Ituitdiiuj, Chicago, lit. 

I>EAU Sir; I laive before me your favor of tlie 19th Instant in regard to the 
testimony of Mr. Foley. I note tliat tlie commission requests that Mr. Foley 
shall submit all corresiKm^lence and conlracts or agreements between tlie com- 
lainy and the emiiloyment agencies and deti'ctive agencies. I haie taken tlie 
matter tip witli Mr. Foley, and he has gone tlirougli ids tiles In Hie hope 
tliat something can bo found along tlie line suggested, wliich will be of Interest 
to the conimlsslon. Formerly lie siilimitti-d copy of a proposition made by one 
detective agency, together witli a nieuiorandum showing how the matter was 
hiimlled. 

Mr. Foley’s further .search discloses a co)iy of a letter from the AVaddell & 
Mahon CoriKiratlon, copy of which is banded you herinvitli. I also submit a 
memorandum made at the time, showing what was said by Jlr. Foley to Mr. 
Hannan, of the detective agency, in regard to t^i^ niovement of men. I am 
also banding you a circular letti'r, issued b.v Mr. Fole.v at the time when he was 
assistant general manager, to all tli« superintendents, .showing how men fur- 
nislnal by the.se agencies slioiikl be dispo*'d'’of upon their arrival at destination. 
This last communication is not jirecisidy covered by your request, but we 
tlionght It might be of some Interest to llie commission. 

I regret my inabllit,y to submit anj' fmllier docuinentar.v evidence bearing 
on this question. You appreciate, of conr.se, that most of these matter* were 
linndletl verbally between Mr. b'oley and the reiire.sent.^lives of the labor 
agencies. The necessity for supplying men aro.se flnexpectedly, and there was 
furuther need for ImnieiHato action. The agencies made proposals, two of 
which have now been submitted to the commission, and thereafter tlicir repre¬ 
sentatives called on Mr. Foley, and the tnnttei; was eongluded li.v conference. 
The contracts were only such as are evidenced by the protsisal of the company 
and the verbal nequlescensc tberelu on the part of the assistant general 
manager. »• 

I trust the matter which is herewith submitted will answer all requirements. 

Very truly, yours, 

R. V. Fi-etcher, Attorneg General. 

38819°—S. Doc. 115, 61-1—vol 10-58 
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[Waddell & MLUon Corporation, 218 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.] 

Chicago, Iii., September 29, 1911. 

Sir. T. J, Foley, 

Vice Y’rcs. it Oen. Myr. Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, III. 

Deab Sib: We, tlie umlerslgned, Waddell & Malioa Coriioratlon, of New 
York City, N. Y., beg to submit the following proposition relative to furnishing 
the Illinois Centr.d Kullroud with mechanics to take the “strikers" places, in 
the event of a strike of shopmen on the above-mentlonetf railroad system, 

employees. ' 

We propose to furnlsli comiietent machinists and helpers, handy men, boiler 
makers and heliiers, blacksmiths and helpers, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, car 
reimlr men. car Inspectors, locomotive air-brake repair men delivered on the 
territory to take the “ strikers’ ’’ places on the open-shop basis, they to receive 
the same rate of w-ages us paid and In force at the time the strike was Inaugu¬ 
rated. All mechanics to pa.ss examination given them by your superintendent 
of motive power or whoever you elect, in numbers as you desire, for the sum 
of $5 per man and the cost of procuring and delivering him, ns hereafter speci¬ 
fied ; no commission to be charged for men falling to pass e.xamlnatlon at shops 
at destination, each man to be furnished with duplicate numbered identllicatlon 
card bearing his written signature (the same appearing on form of “Ai»plica- 
tiou for employment’’), .such prec.autions we deem necessary to prevent emis- 
.sarles securing emuloyment cards by proxy. 

FIELD .MEN SECUBINO MECHANICS. 

t\'e proiKise to furnish competent mechanics of the various classes needed. 

ns Held men. tlie number not to cxci'cd-, wliorn we will send to cities and 

localities wliere the mechanics desired are available and where the scale of 
wagi'S offered will lie an inducement; Hold men to establish headquarters In 
hoteis or such quarters as are olitainahle, and there receive and examine ns to 
qualllications all applicants who have been secured eitlier by advertising or 
[lersonal interview at resorts, boarding liouse-s, or jilaces of employment; for 
servicc.s of field men a charge of $5 per man per diem and transportation, hotel 
exjiense, subsistence, advertising, and incidentals^ not to exceed ipil per diem. 

(IITARHS AT SHOPS AND ESCOBTS. 

• 

We further proimse to furnisli men for guard duty who have nerve and who 
have had either military, naval, or police experience, in perfect phy.slcal 
health, who can and will iirotect the men and property Intrustetl to their care, 
tliorough military di.sciplinG to prevail. On e.scort duty guards will protect men 
luirustixl to their care, paying siiccial attention to iutiuddatlon, interference, 
or missionary work of emissaries while In transit. On escort duty when' 
journey extends over 24 hours we provide four guards to each coach load of 
^ or 40 men, which numbj'.r,.allows one man always on duty at each end of 
the coach and arranges a relief and jirotects possilile loss of men en route. 
For guard service we cluirge if.') per maiv per diem, transportation, and sub¬ 
sistence. ‘ I 

COMMI.SSABY AND SUBSISTENCE EN BOUTE. 

We further propose to etiuip, as your'agputs, suitable quarters to be furnished 
by the Illinois Central Railroad Co. and purchase at lowest market price ob¬ 
tainable, for your account, all supplies for the housing and feeding of the 
employees at the shops of,tlie company, with such equipment as may bo 
deemed necessary for the jiroper care of same, and, to employ skilled cooks, 
waiters, and porters for the projier operatlon^and serving of food and keeping 
.such quarters In a sanitary cond,ltion. Our remuneration for tho management 
of this depatment to He at the rate of 10 per centum of all disbursements mado 
in this department, and a chief steward at $10 per diem, transportation, and 
subsistencs.j. Meals for men en route. We arrange with the dining-car depart¬ 
ment of the' company whose lines we travel over to furnish meals after re^lar 
service at the rate of 50 cents per meal, and If party Is of sufllclent number, 
we stock a baggage car with sandwiches, fruit, and pie, procuring coffee at 
meal stations along the route’or from dining car, the cost of same being In- 
iduded In hill for transportation and seldom exceeds 26 cents per meal, If 
number of men Is sufllclent to warrant It. we furnish one commissary man 
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per car to take charge of and dispense the food nnd<Coffee at regular hours. 
For services of commissary men eu route we charge tlie .sum of $5 per man 
per diem, transportation, and subsistence. 

This agreement can be terminated four days after notice has been served 
upon us by anyone having the authority to act for the Illinois Central Ball- 
road Co. 

Yours, very truly, 

Waddkli. & Mahon Coiu'OBation. 


(Copy.) 

Septkmukb oO, toil , 

Said to Mr. Hannan at 1.50 p. m., September 30, ship up to 500 men to New 
Orleans, this to Include 50 escorts. His agency to furnish tickets on advice of 
Illinois Central ticket oIBce of routing. Ulgid examination must be made of all 
men before being slilpped, as wo will not pay for men rejected at New Orleans, 
and also In order to avoid paying transi»ort.ition. 


(tiopy.) 

IU.1N0IS CKN'TBAL liAlLBOAI) COMPANY, 

Chicayn, October tt, VJll. 

Mr. A. H Cllft, general superintendent; Mr. B. IV, Baxter, general superintend¬ 
ent; Mr. S. S. Morris, general .siiperintemlenl; Mr. 11. B.iltislore, .superln. 
tendent; Mr. G. W. Berry, suiierinteodeiit; .Mr. J. 1'. I’onerlield, superin¬ 
tendent; Mr. \V. S. VVilllam.s, superintendent; ,Mr. 1,. P;. McCabe, superin¬ 
tendent; Mr. J. l'\ Pignan, sui)erinteudent: .Mr. T. H. Sidiivan, su]ierintend- 
ent; Mr. L. A. Downs, sui)eriutendent; •Mr. ,Y II. Kgan. superintendent; Mr. 
J. J. Gaven, superintendent; Mr. J. M. Kgan, su|ieriiUendent; Mr. T. k! 
Hill, superintendent; Mr. T. L. Duipbs, saiperinteudent; Mr. .1. \V. Meehan, 
.su|)erintendent; Mr. J. W. Dodge, .suinuintondent. 

Gkntlk.mhn: I’lease refer to my message of the 1st inst., concerning the kwp- 
Ing of Comiilete rt-cord.s of all men received from the several agencies and 
accepted for service. ., * 

e\V are securing men from three different agencies, viz., Frank F. Ilnnn.an & 
Co., Waddell & Mahon, Idukerton Deteertive Agency, and Imve agretal to i)a.v a 
certain sum for each man ilelivered and acceptwl; tlierefore it is very im- 
jiortant that proper recoixis be kei>t of all men furnished so as to avoid duplica¬ 
tion in payment, and so forth. 

Each shipment of men is accompanied by one or more guards sent by the 
agency. When the men are delivered the superintendent or m.ister mechanic 
should give the guard a*reeei])t for the imui, keeping a copy of same for his 
record. 

.Suiperintendents will please send hm; a stateiaout each night, made up from 
their records, showing the number of men received and accepted during past 
twenty-four hours and from wbat«genc.^. 

Blenso see that tliis mailer js glven*very careful attenllon. 

Yours, truly, 

.hsxirlKiit Ocncrut Miiiiniicr. 


MARKHAM EXHIBIT 1»0. 3. 
B. it.* Appi.ic.vtiox l>l..\Nlt. 


Position applied for.. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

I.hBt employed_ 

How long_ 

Cause for leaving-- 

AVhen did you leave_ 

What roads engaged on_ 

Cause for leaving_ 


U. B. 
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I Iieroby make applieaVlon for employment ns a freight clerk with Uie Illldois 
Central Itailroad, and agree that If given such employment I will accept flie 
same upon the following terms; 

I am to go to any [mint designated by the company. 

I am to take the i)lace of any former employee of the company who is on 
strike or has ceased to work for any reason. 

I am to be governed In all respects by the company’s rules. 

I am to receive the same rate of pay as now i>ald for th^ (msltlon to which I 
may be assigned. , 

As a condition to receiving any wages I agree to continue at least 30 days In 
such employment unless sooner discharged by the company, and no wages are to 
be payable to me if I voluntarily leave my emt>loymeut within that period. The 
company shall have the right at any time that It may so desire to end my em¬ 
ployment by giving me notice to that effect So soon as such notice is given, 
my emi>loyment any pay siiall Immediately cease. If my employment shall be 
ended by tlie company for any reason other than my failure to iierform my work 
to its satisfaction, 1 shall he entitled to receive pay up to the time of my 
discharge. 

(.Vpplicant’s signature.)-. 

Ai)pllcant employed n[)on terms above set forth. 

Employment Aycnt. 


Iti/acss. 
Date-—, inil. 


WHARTON EXHIBIT. 

Railway Ejipi.oyees Departmekt, 

St. Louis, Mo., April 15, 1915. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brow.y, 

Eccrclary Commission oj Induslrinl Relations, 

Transportation Uuihling, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir; Inclosed you will find statement conti|lning Information requested 
by tile commission, When asked, I was of tlie opinion'that a fair estimate of 
the number of men In each craft on each .road could be given, but I find this 
can not be done wltb sulficlent accuracy to warrant even tbe term “ approxi¬ 
mate.” Tiie railroads can furnish tbe correct average number of men em- 
ployetl, under normal conditions. In each craft on tlielr resiiective roads. This 
Information Is a matter of record, by pay-roll periods, and as easily obtainable. 

Mileage, density of population, and buslne.ss bandleil ver^ greatly determines 
tlie umnber of locomotives and cars required. Tliis, In turn, largely controls 
the number of men einployeil, and, without going Intb the matter very thor¬ 
oughly, I could not make even a fair estimate of tbe number of men employed. 
Information of tills cbaractei^ <ian be obtained from the employer, who has a 
clerical force in charge of the pay rolls, which. In turn, Miows tlie rates of pay, 
hourly, monthly, or by tlie piece or bonus, ds well as tbe occupation of every 
employee. ' 

Very truly, yours, 

• A. O. Wharton, 

President Ruiliray Employees Dept., .1, i'. of L. 


EXPLANATORY. , 

, St. Iaiuis, Mo., April 15,1915. 

Maebinists, Indicates tnternatloAal Association of Machinists. 

Boiler makers, indicates International Brotlierhooil of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship BuildeHv and Helpers of America. 

Blacksmiths, indicates International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

Carmen, Indicates Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, and, unless 
otherwl.se specified. Includes carpenters, pattern makers, painters, upholsterers, 
and other car-department employees. 

Sheet-metal workers, indicates Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna¬ 
tional Alliance, and, unless otherwise siieclfled. Includes tinners, coppersmiths, 
and steam fitters. 
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El(!ctrlclans, indicates International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

All of the.se organizations Include their resiiectlve apprentices and helpers 
and constitute what Is known as the mechanical section of the department. 

You will note that steam fitters, painters, mohlers, upholsterers, carpenters, 
and carmen of both organizations are mentioned on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. This statement means the Brotherhood and now defunct Interna¬ 
tional Association of Cur Workers, and all wei'e recognized by this company. 

We have since reorganized this system, and the only members belonging to 
the .six organizations affiliated to the department are recognized by this System 
Federation. 

Whenever the words “ Painter,” “ Steam Fitter," “ Jlolder,” “ Carpenter,” or 
“Pattern Maker” appear it Indicates that the Brotherhood of Painters, Beco- 
rators, and Paper Hangers; Unltetl Association of Plumbers and Steam ITltters; 
Molders’ Union of North America; United Brotherhood of Carpenters ami' 
Joiners; or Pattern Makers’ I.eaguo of North America have been recogiilzetl. 

When new agreements are negotiated, it will be our policy to a.sk for the 
recognition of only those organizations affiliated to the department. 

The Norfolk & Western at one time recognized 11 organizations, including 
molders, steam fitters, painters, hostler helpers, and a federal labor union. 

We have been directing our efforts toward standardizing the System Fwlera- 
tlons, as a result of this, we have the six recognized organizations in some of 
the System Federations that show but four organizations In their present agree¬ 
ments; such as the Wabash and Chicago & Eastern Illinois and others, such as 
the New Haven and Chicago & Alton, have eliminated organizations not 
recognlzetl by the department. 

I am Inclosing a copy of the official correspondence with re.spect to a con¬ 
ference held July, 1914. with the managers of practically all the main south¬ 
eastern lines.* This we should have lntroduc<al during the hearings. Anyway, 
I believe the commission should know of .the progress made. But for the 
unfortunate European conflict wo would have negotiated an agreement cover¬ 
ing all of the roads represented. 

Mileage. 


1. New York, New Haven & Hartford Ballroad_ 

Machinists. Electrlci.in.s. 

Roller Makers. ^ Steam Fitters. 

Blacksmiths. - * Painters 

Carmen. Uiiholstcrors. 

Sheet Metal Workers. Canauiters. 

2. Southern Railroad and ullio<l lines_ 

.T Mobile & Ohio_ 

4. Alabama Great Southern- 

5. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texiis Pacific.-- 

G. New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad_ 

7. Alabama & Vicksburg "Railroad___ 

8. Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad__ 

9. Georgia Southern & Florida Railroad_«it_ 

10. Virginian & Southwestern Railroad_ 

(From 2 to 10, inclusive:) * , 

Machinists. * » * C,arm<'n. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Jh'tal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. • 

11. Denver & Rio Grande Railroad—®_ 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Makers. Carmen.^ * 

Sheet Metal Workers. 

12. Wabash Railroad_•_ 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Makers. Shi'ot* Sletal Workers. 

13. Seaboard Air Line_ 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Makers. Carmen. 

Sheet Metal Workers and 
Painters. 


2,007 


0,134 

1,122 

301 

3.38 

190 

142 

171 

392 

240 


2, 585 


2, .514 


3,098 


> Pnmpldct entltlwl “Official Proceedings ot Conference Held Between the Federated 
Bhopinen and tieneral Managers of the Southeastern Itallroads,” submitted iu printed form. 
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14. Oanadlaa Pacific Hallway Co. (Hues west of Fort \VlIliam.s) 
Machinists. Klectricians. 

Boilers Makers. ’ Steam Fitters. 

Blacksmltlis. Molderij. 

Carmen. Pattern Makers, 

l.l. Canadian Pacific Hallway Co. (lines east of Fort Williams).* 
Machinist.s. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Steam Fitters. ' 

Blncksmitlis. Sliect Metal W'erkeifs. 

Mohlera. 

IB. Minneapolis & St. Louis, including Iowa Central_ 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

' Boiler Makers. .Sheet Metal Workers. 

Carmen. 

17. Missouri Pacific—St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Hallway 

system_ 

Machlnisls. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. Painters. 

Ulchmond. Fredericksburg & Potomac_ 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Milkers. .Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blaok.smitiis. 

Fort Smith & Western Hallway_ 

Machinlsis. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Slieet Metal Workers. 

Black.smitbs. Painters. 

Chesat>eake & Ohio Uuilroad___ 

Macliiiiisis. fiarmen. 

Blacksmiths. Steam Fitters. 

Boiler Makers. 

-Vtlantic Coast l.ine_ 

Alachinist.s. Carmen. 

Boil(‘r Alakers. Sliei't Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. Painters.' 

Molder.s. " 

Wheeling & T.ake Krle Hallway___ 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boilei- Makers. .Sheet Metal Workers. 

Virginian Railway Co___ 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. Paltiters. , 

New Crleans. Mobile & Chicago Uallroad_ 

Machinists. , ^ Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blncksmitlis. 

Chicago & Alton Railroad_ 


Mileage. 

*11,641 


18. 

Ifi. 

20 . 

21. 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Macliinists. 

Boiler Makers. 
Black.smiths. 

Cariadian Northern_ 

Machinists. • 

Boiler Makers. 
Blacksmiths. 

Quebec Central Hallway- 
Machinists. ^ 

Boiler Makers. 

Norfolk & Western_ 

M*«hlnlsts. 

Boiler Makers. 
Blacksmiths. 


Sheet .Metal Workers. 
, Steam Filters. 

M alders. 


Sheet Metal Workers. 
Steam Fitters. 


Black.smiths. 

Carmen. 


Carmen. 

Sheet Metal Workers. 
Steam Fitters. 


1,646 

7,285 

89 

217 

2,367 

4, '199 

4.59 

603 

403 

1,032 

6,772 

233 

2,043 


‘ Combined mileage of Canadian Paclflo Railway Co., linea east and west of Fort Wll- 
llsms. 
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« MileogA 

29. C., R. I. & P. ami C., R. I. & G. (Rock Island)_ 11,105 

Machinists. Carineii. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Worker.s. 

Blacksmiths. 

30. St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad___ 4,989 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Maker.s. Slieet Metal Woikers. 

81. Trinity & Brazds Valley_ 303 

Macldiiikts. . Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmltlis. 

32. Kansas City. Mexico & Orient___ 959 

Machlni.sts. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Slieet Metal W'orkers. 

Blacksmltlis. 

33. Norfolk & Southern_ 907 

Machinists. Cariiieii. 

Boiler Maker.s. Shwt Metal Worker.s. 

Blacksmiths. 

3t. .Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic__ 045 

Machinists. Carnien. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Worker.s. 

Blacksmiths. 

35. Intercolonial & Prince Kdward Island Railway Canada_ 1,408 

Machinists. Carnien. 

Boiler Makers. Steam Fitters. 

Blacksmiths. 

30. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad- - 1, 282 

MachiriLsts. Blacksmitli.s. 

Boiler Makers. Slieei Metal Workers. 

37. Georgia & Florida Railroad- 3-50 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler JIakers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

38 M. K. & T. R. R_^---- 3. 090 

Machinists. Blacksinltlis. 

Boiler Makers. SlnsH Metal Workers. 

39. Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern Railroad -- - 228 

Slacliinlsts. Boiler Makers. 

Blacksniitlis. 

40. Waba.sh Pittsburgh Terminal- -- 03 

Machinists, Sliei't Metal Workers. 

Boiler Makers. ^ Steam I'itters. 

Rliicksmllhs. 

41. Midland Valley Railroail- - 305 

Machitiists. BlackiJiinths. 

Boiler Makers. Carmen. 

42. The Terminal Railroad,As-sociStirgi (»f St. Louis- 07 

Macliinists. • Blacksmiths. 

Boili'f Makers. Sheet Metal IVorkers. 

43. Colorado & Southern Railroad^-.*---- 1.131 

Machinists. Blacksniitlis. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Wi^rkers. * 

44. New Orleans Terminal Co-•— - 08 

Machinists. , Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. • Sheet Metal IVorkers. 

Blacksmiths. , 

4.5. Texas Paclilc Railroad_ ‘ -- 1,995 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Maker.s. Sheet Metal Workers. ^ , 

40. International & Great Northern Railroad--- 1,108 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Worker.s. 
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' Mileage. 

47. Kansas City Southern Railroad_ 826 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Electricians. 

Blacksmiths. Painters. 

Sheet Metal Workers. 

48. Denver & Salt Lake Railroad_ 2 .t5 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal WorkeVs. 

Blacksmiths. i. ' 

49. Delaware & Hudson Railroad__ 802 

Machinists. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Boiler Makers. Electricians. 

Blacksmiths. 

50. Mls.sourl & North Arkansas Railroad_ .IGo 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

51. Boston & Maine_ 2, .802 

Machinl.sts. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

52. Coal & Coke, Gas-saway, W. Va_ 197 

Mach I nists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler JIakers. Carmen. 


Total mileage_93,31.5 


When asked I was under the Impression that I could furnish the approxi¬ 
mate number of men In each craft on each road, but I find that density of 
population In a very great measure determines the number of engines and cars 
u.sed by the various roads; some of the roads in the sparsely populated sections 
of the country average about one locomotive to every 6 miles of line operated, 
and In the more densely populated sci'tlons of the country the number of loco¬ 
motives in some cases exceed the number of miles of rosid under oiieration. 

It was my intention to approximate the nundier of men, bas^ on miles, 
engines, and cars of a standard system, but looking' intu the matter I find that 
figures of this kind would not be a fair estimate. 

In round figures, I believe, that the roads now working under federated 
agreenients would employ approximately 125,000 men eligible to the organiza¬ 
tion affiliated to the railway employees department. 

Below I am also giving the mileage of the roads which have been organized 
into System Federations, but have not yet negotlatjsl federated agreements. I 
should judge that there are approximately 30,000 men employed on these roads 
eligible to membership in the organizations alilliate<l to the railway employees 
department. 

In each of those federation.', ‘dvo organizations—Macldnlsls, Boiler Makers, 
Blacksmiths, Carmen, and .sdieet Metal Workers—are aflillated: 

' Wll.-age. 


1, Chicago & North We.stern Railway_ 8,090 

2 Chicago, Milwauk(*e & Puget SoumL^a--- 2, 080 

3. Central of Georgia Railway_- 1,924 

4. Northern Pacific Railway_ 6,313 

.5. Cincinnati, Hamiltod & Daytpn_ 1,015 

6. Western Maryland_ 946 

7. Chicago, Indlanaiiolls & lamlsvilic___1_ 578 

8. Fort Worth & Denver City_ 454 


Total mileage_21,400 


The usual nianner of procedure in changing from the craft agreement to the 
federated agreement was as follows: 

First. By calling a meeting of delegates from each craft representing the 
entire system of railroad and organize a System Fe<leratlon; the number of 
delegates would vary In proportion to the mileage and method of representation. 
A tennlnal railroad company, where all shops were within a radius of 60 miles, 
would have about 5 men for each craft; a system like the Missouri Paclfic-St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, with over 7,000 miles of road would have. 
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from the Sheet Metjil Workers, nbout 12 (leleRates; ftlacksmiths, 16; Boiler 
Makers, Carmen, and Machinists, from 26 to 35 each. 

Second. Each craft would select not less than three nor more than live dele¬ 
gates to be known as advisory board members. The Inclosed by-laws fully 
e.vplaln manner of procedure.* 

Third. A proposed federnte<l agreement will he drafted, and such agreements 
are always considered as the basis from which negotiations will be conducted, 
and do not in themselves represent a demand or ultimatum. We know by 
experience that g failure to embody In the proposed agreement any question 
relating to hours of services, wages, and conditions of emiiloyment precludes 
such matters from being Introduced after the conferences start. 

The railroad managers have also tauglit us the necessity of drafting our pro- 
imsed agreements so that they would have what Is commonly called “trading 
rules”; this places both sides in a rwsitlon to .lustlfy concessions granted. 

Fourth. The proposed agreement is then sent to the offlcials, together with 
the usual 30-day advance notice (as provid(‘d for in practically all craft and 
federated agreements entered Into during the past six years), reiinesting a con¬ 
ference on or abovit the date the notice expires. All cr.ifts or federated agree¬ 
ments last signed tip continue In full force and effect until the negotiations 
for a new agreement have terminated. 

There are two or three methods of signing a notice to ovien an agreement. For 
a craft agreement, it can be signed Iiy the general chairman, the secretary- 
treasurer, or both, or by all the delegates, including the two otlicers mentioned. 
For a federated agreement, by the president and secretaiy of tlie System Fed¬ 
eration, or by the general chairman of each craft (sometimes designated ns 
the executive board), or by the entire advisory board, representing from three 
to five from each craft. 

Neither prior to or since the Illinois Central and TTarriinan lines strike liave 
I any knowledge that objection has liecn made to the manner in which notice 
of desire to open agreements ha<l been served on the otticlais. and there Iiave 
Iteen several hundreil agreements negotiated and renewed during the past few 
years. 

Beginning with the reorganization of the department .Tanuary 1, 1313, it has 
been our policy where craft agreements were in effect and the railroad ollicinls 
objected to making a federated agi’eement (the Illinois Central and llarrlman 
lines officials being the pnly’ones who declined to meet such a committee) to 
advise the men to pursue the following course: 

Withdraw tlie federated ngr(“emefit, if necessary, then submit a separate 
agreement for each craft containing exactly the same general rules and their 
respective siiecial rules, as originally presented in the folerated agreement; 
tlien the federation would select and notify the company, wldch craft wmuld go 
into conference, the craft selected would then negotiate an agreement subject to 
tiie appi'oval of tlie fe<Ierate<l committee, the company being notllled that none 
of the committees wm|ld,,sign up their agreement until all were agreeable. 

This manner of proce<lure was adopted on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, and residted in tlie signing up of agigiynents having identically the 
same general rules for the four crafts partlciiiating, and all were effective the 
same date. The M., K. & T. may fake the position that they have not recog¬ 
nized the fe<leratlon. Ilowover, the d»sli'e<l results were obtained, and we li-st 
the M., K. & T. ns having recojnizi'd the federation. 

The railroad offlcials always know jyst what action is being contemplated by 
the employees, first, because tlie ielegati'S ask for transportation to point 
Where meetings are to be held, and, second, because tlieso matterii are of 
common knowledge in all shops and are fix-ely siioken of. Our meetings are 
practically open to anyone, excepting known spotters, or men suspected as such. 
The only time we attempt to keep our business from the company is after the 
negotiations for conference have ceaseil, and the conferences are being held, 
the results of which are withheld from the meji on tlie system, who understand 
the necessity of this policy. The inside men, or spotters, etc., are thus pre¬ 
vented from causing any serious division of opinion among the men while the 
committees are negotiating an agreement, tlie men tieing generaH.f Instructeil 
to Inform anyone who seeks information that the matter is in the hands of the 
committee, who has been given full power to act. 


•Pamphlet entitled “ By-lAws of the Federation of Rollrond Emplo.vees, Missouri 
Pacific Syiitem, Aflillat«l with the Railroad lOepartmpnt of the American Federation 
of laibor,’’ submitted in printed form. 
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This method of condnttlng business was born of necessity and to overcome 
conditions and inetliods of iwocedure Instituted quite generally by tlie em¬ 
ployers. 

Yours, truly, 

A. O. Whaeton, 

PreaMcnt RaiUcay Eynployees Department, A. F, of L. 


Railway Emvloveks’ DpiIabtmknt, 

St. iJmiH, MO., AprU S3, 1915. 


Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Comtnission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Builditiy, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: In connection with the testimony given by Mr. Frank Comerford 
before the Uniteil States Commission on Industrial Relations Monday, April 12, 
a letter bearing my signature was read referring to certain statements made 
by Mr. C. E. Fuller, suiierlntendent of motive power. Union Pacific Railroad, 
with re.siiect to railroads not having recognized the System Federation. Mr. 
Fuller said that the following railroads had, in answer to a telegram, denietl 
having an agreement with the System Federation; Wheeling & 1,0ke Erie; 
•Vtlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Railway Co.; 
Atlantic (loast I.ine; “Frisco System”; Trinity & Brazos Valley; Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; and the Canadiati 
Nortlierm 

Mr. Comerford, after rending this letter referred to, siihmltteii a copy of the 

Frisco ” federated agreement, and we now desire to submit a copy of the 
federated agreements in effect on the Wheeling & I.ake Krie;' Wabash Pitts¬ 
burgh Terminal Railway Co. 

A letter from R. C. Taylor, secretary-treasurer of tlie Atlantic C!oast Line 
Federation, .states first fislerated agreement was signed up in Marcli, 1911, and 
tliat ho would try anil sinid a copy of the last agreement, wiucii ho did not at 
[(resent have in Ids possession. 

Tlie Trinity it Brazos Valley, agreement entered Into September 1, 1911.’ 
and renewed with a miml>cr of ciutnges in 1913. 

Tlie Richmond, Fredcrickslnirg & Potomac feiK^ratwt sliop rules, effective 
.Tidy 1, 1912. 

This Information is submitted as per oifr letter of April 12 in refutation of 
statements made, and we Ijelieve is sufficient to estaldisii our claim as to the 
incorrectness of Mr. Fuller s testimony in this respect. 

Yours, vei’y truly. 


A. O. Wharton, 

President Railway Employees’ Deparlmenl, A. F. of 


p. S.—If consistent, we would like to have these agreements returiusl after 
tliev have serveil your purposes. 

, „ A. O. W. 


AunEKMENT Between W.\r..\sii PirTsMugni Termhjai. Railway Co. and Ma¬ 
chinists, Boiler Makers, Blacksmiths, PipImen, and IIelckus, to Take 
E riKi-r October 1, 1913. , 

HULK M) «.. 

All the above-mentioned employees, excepting apprentices, shall receive an 
increase in the rate of [uiy of^nie (1) cent per hour. 

< 

RULE .NO. 2. 

^ ^ t 

apprentice simll 1)0 allowwi to each sliop and engine house. reffardloHS 
of number of journeymen employed, and one additional apprentice for each 
- 1 -,^.... 

‘Pamphlet entitled “Agreement and flencrol Shop Rules of the W. & L. H. System, 
Fuderutlon No. 22, of the MachlulutH, Holler Alakers. HiackMinlths. Fitters, Hheet 

Metal Workers, and Helpers and Apprentlees, and the W. & h. K. It. R. Co. In effect 
Oct. 1, 1913,” flubmltted In form. 

sprinted pamphlet submltte<l. It Is entitled ” .lolnt Agreement Between the Boiler 
Makers, Helpers, and Apprentices; Machinists and Apprentices; Coppersmiths and Ap' 

t reutlces; Blacksmithg and llelpers; and Carmen and the Trinity ft Brazos Valley 
allway Co. Effective Sept. 1, 1911.” 
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five (6) journeymen in any shop of tlie company, ^herc the ratio Is more 
than one apprentice to every five Journeymen at the time these rules take efl’ect 
there shall be no dismissal on account of this aKi-eement but no additions mmlo 
until Uiose now employed shall have passed out of their apprenticeship. 

Four years shall constitute the term of apprenticeship. 

Beginning with Uie first year, the rate of pay will be 10 cents per hour, with 
an increase of 2i cents per hour for esich individual year until the four years 
of apprenticeship have been serveid. If retained In the service after the time, 
he shall receive thb standard rate of pay. 

UUI.K NO. .•). 

Nine hours shall constitute a day's work for machinists, boiler makers, lilack- 
smiths, pipemen, helpers, and apprcntlc(«. 

Overtime shall be paid for Sunday work and for all national or legal holi¬ 
days mentioned below. No blacltsmith, machiid.st, holler nad;er, pipenain, 
helper, or apprentice shall be retpiired to lo.se any time from his regular work¬ 
ing hours to equalize any overtime worked l)y Idm. Day men called to u'ork 
after regular working hours shall ri>ceive not Ic.ss than three hours' p;iy. This 
does not apply to men who are notified to work after regular workiiig hour.s 
before going home. 

Hollday.s shall be as follows: New Year'.s Day. Lincoln’s Blrtlalay, Washing¬ 
ton’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Inriependcnce Dtiy, I.al)or Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas Day. If any of tlie above-mentioned holidny.s slaudd occur 
on Kunday, tlie day observed by tlie State or Nation .shall he considered a holi¬ 
day, and any time worked on those days shall lie paid for in accordance with 
the above schedule 

ItUI.K NO. 4. 

Wlien employees above mentioned are- sent from their rcsiK-ctive regular 
place of employment to perforin temporary service at soini' outside shop or 
roundhou.se they will be allowed straight time for traveling to or from liome 
point and will work under regular shop rules when employed at sueli outside 
points. Their expenses while away, including meals and lodging only, will he 
jiaid, this oxjion.se, however, not to exceed ,$l.‘2."i per day. 

'• Kiii.n NO. r.. 

Any machlni.st, boiler maker, blaclcsmitli, iiipcman, helper, or apiueutice who 
is discliarged or suspended without just cause shall have the rigid to make a 
wTltten appeal within five days to the master mechanic. All aiipeals must he 
made in writing and state each Item of comiilalnt. At the investigation tlie 
employee may be represented by another employee engaged in ilie same class 
of service, wliom lie may select. It is tlie intention tliat any employee dis¬ 
missed or suspended slflill have a fair and imparllal hearing. The company 
will in no way di.scriiiiinate against any memlier of the commltti-e representing 
the above-named crafts. It must be ouderstoofi ^liat energetic, competent, and 
faithful employees shall lie given preference of promotion. 

• • • 

• Kfl.K NO. (I. 

Heliiers anti hantiy men shall not be ailvanced to the detriment of the ma¬ 
chinists, boiler makers, blacksmltns, pipemen, heliiers. and apprentices, pro¬ 
viding a .sufticlent number of skilled meclinnics can he, procureil to*innintaln 
the nece.s.sary repairs of equipment. In case of shortage tlie chairman of the 
shop committee will be requested to furnish the number additional satisfactory 
skilled men that are required. .A reasonalile length of time (not to exceed one 
week) shall be given the committee to furn|sli the men requireil. 

UUI.K NO. 7. 

Employees who at times, for good and aullicient reasons, are tufahie to report 
for work at the specified time, will be allowed to go to work an hour later. 

nUIJS NO. 8. • 

These rules and regulations shall liecoine effective and he in force from and 
after October 1, 1013, and remain In force one year and thereafter until such 
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time ns either party to ilils agreement shall give to the other party 30 days’ 
notice, In writing, ot the deslrctl change. 

For the general manager: 

H. F. Gbewe. 

For the employees: 

S. G. Bridoes, Chairman. 

.T, F. McCarthy, Machinists. 

Simon Giu, Machinists. 

Job. O’Neili,, Boiler leakers. 
AuntANDER Watsoh, BoUct Makers. 
Alois Skala, Blacksmiths. 


Federation of Ratiavay Empidyees, 

Atlantic Coast I.ine Kailway SYSTEit, 

Montgomery, Ala., April 10, lOlJ. 

Mr. John Scott, 

Secretary-Treasurer 11. B. Department, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pe,\r Sir and Brother: I am in receipt ot yonr letter forwarded to me by 
Brother Dowdy of S. E. Federation, in which you are asking for Information con¬ 
cerning federation of the A. C. L., and in reply to your letter wish tosay that we 
have had a fwierntion of employees on this road since 1911. It was organized 
in March, 1911, and we have laid an agreement signed up by the company since 
that time. Now, Brother Scott, I am sorry that I haven’t got a copy of our 
agreement to send you at present, but will try and get you one at an early 
date. If you wilt remember last year was a bad year with all roads, and we 
did not go up before the management to renew our agreement, but there Is a 
clause in our agreement which states that this agrcenieut shall remain In force 
until superseded by another, and as there hasn’t been another, it still holds 
good. 

Hoping this ivill be satisfactory to you, with best wishes to you and Brotiier 
Wharton, I am. 

Yours, fiTilernally, 

It. C. Taylor, 


.'59 JIORGA.V .VVENUE. 


S<’r.-Ti;,cas. .1. C. L. b'edrration. 


■V 


IlttiES Goi-ernino the Hours and W’orkino Conditions ok Aix f?Hop Esiployees 
OF THE ItlCHMOND, FBEDERICKSnURO & I’OTOMAC KaILROAD Co. AND WaSHINO- 

ton Southern Railway Co. at Boulton, I’otohac Y'ard (and Outlyinu 

I'OINTS). 


RULE NO. 1. „ 

Regular working hours of shop employttes (including Inspectors and other 
men at outlying iHiints) are nliih (9) liours per day, except those Joint inspec¬ 
tors and shopmen whose regular working liours are twelve (12) hours perday. 

RirLE NiV. 2. , ’■ 

Shop employees and Inspectors at outlvlng points (except those employees 
mentioneil in rule No. 1, whose regular woiklng hours are twelve (12) hours 
per day and laboring help) will be paid time and one-half time for all over¬ 
time, legal holidays ^ew Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Indeiiendence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Dayt Christmas Day, and Washington’s Birthday), 
and Sunday work. ‘ 

Where the.se holidays fall on Sunday, the following day will be observed, 
unless there Is a notice issuetl by Jhe State or National Government npiwlntlng 
some other day. 

RULE KO. 3. 

' i- 

Men working regularly at night, or such men ns shall till their places tem¬ 
porarily, will work under the same rules us those working in daylight. 

RULE NO. 4. 

Shop employees will lie allowed time and one-half time for road work com¬ 
puting from the time of leaving shops until return, and will hear their own 
expenses. 
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EVr.B NO. 

All employees, oxoei)t Inborins help, culled to do work after resnhir hours, 
or on holidays and Sundays, will be i)ald time and oiie-half time, the sume as 
in rule No. 2, but should in no case be paid less than live (5) hours for such 
work, or, in other words, the leiiRth of time compntetl at time un<l one-half 
time shall equal five (5) hours’ straight time. 

,, Kt LE NO. 0. 

At roun<1houses, on n<?eount of working nine (0) liotirs. It may he f.iund Tieees- 
sary, on account of emergency work, to overlap the time of one (1) or two (2) 
men of each class by starling them to work at 8 a. m. and work nine (9) 
hours from that time. 

RULE NO. 7. 

Any employee who thinks that he has been unjustly dis<ipllneil has the 
right of appeal through the regtdar channels, and if It Is decided that he has 
been unjustly disciplined and Is put hack to work, he .shall be paid for time lost. 

RULE NO. 8. 

If at any time it becomes neces.sary to reduce shop expenses, the hotirs will 
be first reducetl to eight (8) hotirs, and if further reduction is necessary, the 
force will be reduced; ability, merit, and length of service to govern. 

RULE NO. 9. 

Apprentices in all departments will he required to serve four (t) years, 
consisting of 2,790 hours actually worked, :tnd will be imld time and one-half ' 
time for all overtime tlie same as otlu'r simp employees, but will only Ite allowed ' 
straight time to count for their apitnaiticeshlp. Apprentice.s will be given every 
oi)IK)rtunlty to learn their respective trades thoroughly. 

RVI.U NO. 10. 

« 

Tlie company will not*ln any way discrimimite against any employee who 
shall serve on committer’s, or reitresent.*, hi.s organlzalltm in convention, provld^ 
he has proiier leave. 

W. T. Konr. 

Siiiicritilriuh'iit Mulivc. Power. 

July 1, 1912. 


.\eRTt. 2.8, 191.". 

Mr. A. <). Wharton, “ 

Pri'nidcnt Kaitiiyiii Emplonre.t' Department. 

5 and <i Ohio BtAfflinff, St. Louis, Mo. 

My Pear Sir: I have yours of ijie 2.3d instant, with inclosures ns staterl. 
I note your request thiit tlui iigreenamts He returned to you. ITnIess there Is 
some compelling reason for thelf return, I greatly prefer to retain these exhibits 
In order that the commission shall Inive a comiilete file on the matter. Realiz¬ 
ing the Importance of lbe.se exhibits, trust tlnit you will see fit to advise that 
we may retain them. , 

Very truly, yours, • 

I.Swis K, llROWN, ,^'eeretari/. 


Railway Kxin.ovEEs’ Pki’artment, 

liY. J.ouis,‘.Mo., .\pril HO. lOlo. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary V. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, 

’transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Replying to yours of the 28th Instant, with reference to my 
request for return of agreements sent you the 23d instant, permit me to say 
that I want the commission to retain those agreements, my request for return 
lieing made with the thought in mind that the commission would have no 
further use for them after they had been verified. 
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I nm liei-ewitli Inclcfeing a letter Just received from Mr. Prank Munler, 
chairninn board of adjustment, Missouri, Kansas & Texas System Federation. 
This Is another one of the systems Mr. Poller, soiieiiutendent of motive power, 
Union Pacific Railroad, stated had not recognli^ tlie .system-feileratlon plan 
of organization. 

Kindly attach the inclosed letter to the agreements sent you under date 
of April 23. 

Very truly, yours 

A.**©. Wn.vRTON, 

PreHicnt ft]i. E. Dc]iaftmlfn1, A. F. of L. 


I.VTERN.VnON.M. ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 

Denison, Tex., April SO, lOlS. 

Mr. John Scott, 

SevicUiry-Tremurer Railway Department. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Answcviiig your letter In which you inquire as to 
recognition of tlie system federation by tiie M. K. & T. Ry., wisii to advise 
that tile conqiaiiy agreed to meet the committee of any shop craft we seiected 
and to grant exiictly the same agreement to ali the shop trades that was 
giien to the craft seiected to meet the otlicials first. 

The inachinist.s’ committee was selecteil by the federation to meet the com- 
I«iny oflicials firet. The federated committee was in session In Parsons while 
tlie conference was being held, and no part of the schedule which all tlie 
slio|i trades are now working under was accepted until ratified iiy the feder- 
ati'd agreement committee. 

'I’hus the difference between our agreement and a federated agreement is 
in name only. Our scliednle firovides for an eight-hour day In aho()s and 
roundliou.scs, and tills feature has proven beneficial to both tlie company and 
the employec.s. 

A federation of the shop crafts on this system has strengthened our |io.si- 
tion and has heeii productive of muih good in a mimlier of ways. 

Trusting this is the information you desire, I remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 


'■ Prank; .Mitnier, 
Chairman Hoard of Adjustment, 

' M. K. if T. Eystem Federation. 


KRUTTSCHNITT EXHIBIT. 

Statement Made ry Mr. KiirTTsciiNiTT in Rkoard to Comcany’s ATrin-oE 
AS to Strike of Federated Shofmen, Published in California NEWsrAPEiis 
oE AuousT 20, 1911. 

On iiiy trip to San Francisco I read an admirable eilitorial in one of our San 
Fraiici.sco dailies, Jii whii h was said'; , 

" It is not very clear what grievances exist which the shopmen of the Union 
and Southern Ihicific desli-e to have remedied.” 

I fully appreciate tliat tlie public is eiitiyed to full information on a question 
wldidi involves the surrender to a committee of employees of the right to say 
wlien tlie corporntloncsluill or sliall not perform its services to the putillc. 

The policy of the Union Pucitic and Southern Paidfic lins always been one 
of justice, liberal Itv, and even generosity toward tlielr employees. 

This policy, prescrllied liy liolli Mr. Ilnnttngton and Mr. Harrlmun, ami 
thoroughly Indorsed by Mr. I-ovett, the present executive head of botli systeins, 
lias never been vlolateil, as far ns I know, and lias in numberless conferences 
hei'n gratefully recognizisl by employees. 

PRAISE FROM TTNION LEADER. 

Indeed, on August 26 there appeared In one of the San Francisco nfternmm 
liaiiers the following statement, credited to the president of the federation, the 
sjKikesman for the employees: 

“ In the past we have had nothing hut tlie moat frlemlly relations with the 
Southern Pacific, having always been treated with the utmost consideration.” 
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The superintendent of motive power of the Southerif Paclfle Co., In a circular 
to employees, Issued on August 3, that has been freely quoted In the press, said 
that, coupled with considerate treatment, he was paying the highest wages of 
any railroad In the United States, and. In addition, was paying, within equita¬ 
ble limitations, a lllieral scale of pensions, from which, through contributing 
nothing, the employee receives material assistance In his declining years. 

Nearly 700 men are now carried on the pension rolls of the Harrlman lines. 

vitEQrEN'rr.Y meet men. 

For many years our oftlcers have freely met organized and unorganized 
(unployees in conferences. Oonoeding consid<'rale treatment and a willingne.ss 
on the part of the ofllcers to discuss conditions at all times, the puhllc Is 
naturally mystified ns to the issue, wliich. briefly, may be ouilined ns follows: 

At a meeting In Salt laike field last sumiimr employees from all crafts on the 
Ilarrimnn lines determined to present to each line demands identical with 
those sent the Southern I'acltlc, which are sultstantinlly as follows: 

First. Uecogidtion of tlic sho|) employws’ federation, representing all five 
crafts, viz. machinists, boiler makers, carmen, blacksmiths, and sheet metal 
workers. 

Second. All present or future employees not members sliall Join the fed- 
cratetl association within SO days, which means, of course, tlie disoluirge of all 
employees who will not or can not join; that is, an absolutely closed shop. 

FE.\I!.S l'^’EE.^HO^•Arn.E !)EMA.\1)S. 

Third. The company to agree tliat the control and final settlement of differ¬ 
ences with tlieir employees shall rest with a federated coimnittee nmde up of 
representatives of all five crafts, instead of committees of the individual crafts, 
as heretofore. 'Tlie elfcet of these demands, if conceded, would lie to place the 
Avhole body of workers in all lliese crtifls behind a demand niaiie liy any one 
of them, no matter how unreasonable, an iirrangemeiit which would certainly 
encourage the making of unri'asonablo demands, which are not likely to lie 
made b.v Individual crafts opi'rallng alone. 

Fourth. To restrict the number of apprentices, denying to .American lio.vs 
the opportunity to fit theinsolvcs for the duties of life by learning trades. 

Fifth. A flat increasd^of 7 I’eiits an hour for all niechanics, apprentices, and 
helpers, which would mean iiicreases of from l.'i to gK per cent, averaging for 
the entire shop forces 23 per cent; a reduction of hours without decrea.se of 
pay, and other demands, averaging 13 per cent additional, or an average total 
Increase from liotli sources of .3C, per cent. This in addition to an average 
increase of pay granted to ail .shop crafts of 12J jier cent in tiie last five 
years, and In the face of tlie fact that tlie Sontliern I’acillc is now paying 
higher wages than any (Jlicr railroad in the United States. 

»7,000.000 INCUKASE 

The effect of nil tliese demands would increase llie sliop pay rolls of the 
llarriman lines about $7,00t),IHXI nflmi^illy. 

.Sixth. No employee shall* \wirk by iiiece, lu'einlum, or bonus system. Vl’liere 
anything of this sort Is In existence, It shall be discontinued. Shop foreman- 
ships shall bo tilled by promotion fyafl llic ranks of federation employees. All 
this is In direct conflict with the pnlilic will, recently cniplintically ex|ircsscd, 
that increased expenses of tiie earriei-s were to lie met,liy Incrensliijf the efli- 
eionoy of their oiM'ratlons and not by increasing iielglit rates. 

Seventh. No form of„pliyaii'al examination or personal record shall he re¬ 
quired; that is, the company i» denied the rigid exercised liy every cili/.cii to 
require of persons entering his service evldepces of competency, good character, 
and health. Under this rnle diseased, incofniietent, fnefllcient, and imraoi'al 
Iiersons might he employed, and if they succeeded in escaping detection for 30 
days they could not be dtscharged without danger of a strike. ^, 

SAYS STATUTE rllOtllBITS. 

The fellow-servant laws of California and uf many other .States make the 
corporation resiMnisllile for damages to its employees through negligence of a 
coemployee. The proposed clause would deprive the corporation of all means 
ot protection and would promote Inellkieut and unsafe public service. 
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I nm liei-ewitli Inclcfeing a letter Just received from Mr. Prank Munler, 
chairninn board of adjustment, Missouri, Kansas & Texas System Federation. 
This Is another one of the systems Mr. Poller, soiieiiutendent of motive power, 
Union Pacific Railroad, stated had not recognli^ tlie .system-feileratlon plan 
of organization. 

Kindly attach the inclosed letter to the agreements sent you under date 
of April 23. 

Very truly, yours 

A.**©. Wn.vRTON, 

PreHicnt ft]i. E. Dc]iaftmlfn1, A. F. of L. 


I.VTERN.VnON.M. ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 

Denison, Tex., April SO, lOlS. 

Mr. John Scott, 

SevicUiry-Tremurer Railway Department. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Answcviiig your letter In which you inquire as to 
recognition of tlie system federation by tiie M. K. & T. Ry., wisii to advise 
that tile conqiaiiy agreed to meet the committee of any shop craft we seiected 
and to grant exiictly the same agreement to ali the shop trades that was 
giien to the craft seiected to meet the otlicials first. 

The inachinist.s’ committee was selecteil by the federation to meet the com- 
I«iny oflicials firet. The federated committee was in session In Parsons while 
tlie conference was being held, and no part of the schedule which all tlie 
slio|i trades are now working under was accepted until ratified iiy the feder- 
ati'd agreement committee. 

'I’hus the difference between our agreement and a federated agreement is 
in name only. Our scliednle firovides for an eight-hour day In aho()s and 
roundliou.scs, and tills feature has proven beneficial to both tlie company and 
the employec.s. 

A federation of the shop crafts on this system has strengthened our |io.si- 
tion and has heeii productive of muih good in a mimlier of ways. 

Trusting this is the information you desire, I remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 


'■ Prank; .Mitnier, 
Chairman Hoard of Adjustment, 

' M. K. if T. Eystem Federation. 


KRUTTSCHNITT EXHIBIT. 

Statement Made ry Mr. KiirTTsciiNiTT in Rkoard to Comcany’s ATrin-oE 
AS to Strike of Federated Shofmen, Published in California NEWsrAPEiis 
oE AuousT 20 , 1911 . 

On iiiy trip to San Francisco I read an admirable eilitorial in one of our San 
Fraiici.sco dailies, Jii whii h was said'; , 

" It is not very clear what grievances exist which the shopmen of the Union 
and Southern Ihicific desli-e to have remedied.” 

I fully appreciate tliat tlie public is eiitiyed to full information on a question 
wldidi involves the surrender to a committee of employees of the right to say 
wlien tlie corporntloncsluill or sliall not perform its services to the putillc. 

The policy of the Union Pucitic and Southern Paidfic lins always been one 
of justice, liberal Itv, and even generosity toward tlielr employees. 

This policy, prescrllied liy liolli Mr. Ilnnttngton and Mr. Harrlmun, ami 
thoroughly Indorsed by Mr. I-ovett, the present executive head of botli systeins, 
lias never been vlolateil, as far ns I know, and lias in numberless conferences 
hei'n gratefully recognizisl by employees. 

PRAISE FROM TTNION LEADER. 

Indeed, on August 26 there appeared In one of the San Francisco nfternmm 
liaiiers the following statement, credited to the president of the federation, the 
sjKikesman for the employees: 

“ In the past we have had nothing hut tlie moat frlemlly relations with the 
Southern Pacific, having always been treated with the utmost consideration.” 
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for boiler makers; Henry AVel)er, Tor blucksmiths; William Tliorogootl, for 
carmen; and Joseph O'Dea, for sheet-metal workers, asking for a Joint meeting 
on Tuesday, August 1, 1911, for the purixise of discussing proxmsed change in 
our resiiectlve agreements. 

riease be advised that inasmuch as we do not know what your proposed 
changes are we are not in a imition to say whether we will be ready to discuss 
it on the date named or not I would suggest tliat you and tlie other members 
of your committee sepd me copy of your proposed changes for our information 
so we can bo in position to discuss the matter inteliigentlj'. 

Yours, tnily, < 

J. F. Ouaham. 


fi.vN I.t'is OitiBi-o, Cai.., Juiir :n'. inil. 

Mr. .T. F. Obaiiam, 

Asst. General Manager, O.-W. R. R. i6 .V., 

Wells, I'aryo Bldg., Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sir; In accordance with present sliop rules and regulations I desire 
to give you the required 30 days' notice that a change in the same is deslreil. 

UlKin receipt of your reply we will arrange to send you a copy of the pro- 
iwsed new agreement at least 10 days before date of conference. 

I’resent shop rules of tlie dilTerenl crafts are practically tlic .same, and we 
therefore request that in order to save time tliat you meet our eommittci's 
Jointly. 

Waiting an early reply, I am. 

Very resiwctfully. 


.John Scott, 

Reeg. Rhug I'ederation, Burriiiiaii Lines, 


Address, 077 IUciion Street, San T.its Oiiisro, Fau 


.Ir.sE 30, 1011. 

Mr. John Scxitt, 

.'177 Buelion Rtreet, Ran Luis OOisgo, Cut. 

Dear Sir: I am in ri'cclpt of a letter from you dated June 27 calling atten¬ 
tion to a change in presetvt shop rules and regulations. 

Please be advlsetl that you are unknown to us, and Inasmuch as we have not 
received a request from our employees on the O.-W. It, it. & N. and Southern 
Pacific lines in Oregon for a tdiange in our existing agreement we will defer 
any action on this matter except on request of our own employees. 

Yours, truly, 

J. F. CillAHAM. 


• I’oKTi.Axn, oiiEo., .tunc as, inu. 

Mr. J. F. (JBAIIAM, 

(IciU. Rupt. M. P. M., t « 

Oregon-W ashing Ion Railroad A Xaeigation Rystem. 

Dear Sir: In accordance wKh the presipit .shop rules governing blacksmiths, 
apprentices, and helpers, 30 dhy*’ wrltteli notice is required to be given the other 
party when a change is desired. 

I have been Instructeil by the members of our organization employed under 
your Jurisdiction to notify you that ti change is desireti, and Hint later a new 
schedule will be submltteil to you iu our behalf. ♦ 

As the present shop rules of all shop crafts jjre now*practically identical 
we believe that a conference between yourself and representatives of the dif¬ 
ference crafts on the Or^kon-Washlngton Itallroad & Navigation 8y.stem should 
be held Jointly on August 1,1911. 

I am therefore requested to ask for a Jofnt conference of all crafts, upon 
behalf of the blacksmiths, npprentii*es, and heliiers. 

Awaiting an early reply, I am, ^ 

Yours, resitectfully, 


(itXIROE I>. Uakeh, 

Reey. Distriet Couiunl \o. It, 
International Brotherhood 'of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 


3727 West Gritkin Avenue, Los Angeij;s, Cat. 
38819°—S. Doe. 11,"i, C4-1—vol 10—.TO 
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June 29, 1911. 


Mr. Gbobqe L. Bakes, 

3727 IPc*t Oriffin Avenne, Im Angeles, OaL 
Deab Sib : Keferrlng to your letter, under date of June 28, in which yon ndvlse 
that In accordance with the present shop rules governing blaclcsmiths, appren¬ 
tices, and helpers a SOMlay notice Is required to be given the other party when 
a change Is desired, that you have been Instructed by the members of your 
organization to notify us that a change is desired, and,that later on a now 
schedule will be submitted to us on your behalf. 

Please be advised that we have not had any complaint ar Intimation from our 
employees on the Oregon-WashIngton Railroad & Navigation nor on Southern 
Pacific lines In Oregon that a change la deslreil, and until such time us we are 
notified direct by employees of either of the lines mentioned under our Juris¬ 
diction no action will be tahen. 

Tours, truly. 


J. F. Gbaham. 


Omaha, Nkbb., June 28, 1911. 

Mr. J. F. Gbaham, 

AaHstant General Mamgcr O.-W. It. R. N. Co., Portland, Oreg. 

I>KAB Sib: In accordance with present shop rules and regulations govern¬ 
ing machinists and apprentices, .10 days’ written notice are required to be given 
the Ollier party when a change la desired. 

I have been Instructed by the members of our organization,- working under 
your jurisdiction, to notify you that a change Is desired and that later a new 
schedule will be submitted to you in our behalf. 

As the present shop rules of all crafts are now nearly Identical we believe 
that a conference between yourself and representatives of the different crafts 
should be held jointly. 

I am therefore requested to a.sk for a joint conference of all crafts on behalf 
of the machinists, and believe that by such a conference time will be saved you 
us an otllcial of the company. 

Awaiting your reply, I am. 

Tours, respectfully. 


Samuel. H. Gbace. 

Machinists' Regreseniatitje, District No. 11, 

Room iOS Bee Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


Mr. Samuel II. Grace. 


July 3, 1911. 


JfOS Bee Bnihling, Omaha, Nehr. 

Dear Sib: This to acknowleilgo receipt of yours of the ?8th ultimo, and whsh 
to advise you that until such time as we are presented with a copy of demands 
it will not he possible for us lo arrange a meeting. This, inasmuch as we have 
had no complaint nor i-crpiyst from our own employees that would Indicate 
that they are dissatisfied with th(> pre.seut agreement 
Tours, truly, 

’ - . J. F. Gbaham. 


July 29, 191L 

Mr. C. R. Mebbill, * „ 

RefDrcscnting O.-lt'. R. It. if N. Co. Machinists, Albina, Oreg. 

Deab Sib : I will be very glad to confer with you or a committee of O.-W. R. R. 
& N. machinists on Tue.sday: August 1, at 10 o’clock a. m.. If they desire a 
conference, relative to any matters which they may daslre to take up with me. 
Please advise me promptly If you desire such a conference. 

Tours, truly, , ■> 

J. F. Gbaham, 
Assistant Qeneral Manager. 


July 29, 1911. 


Mr. Cabl F. Wohi.eabtii, 

Representing 8, P. L. in Oregon, Boiler Makers, 

Bast Portland, Oreg. 

Deab Sib : I will bo very glad to confer with you, or a committee of Southern 
Pacific Co. boiler makers on Thursday, August 3, at 10 o’clock a. m., if they 
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doxire a conference, relative to any matters which th»y may d(!.sire to take nn 
witli me. 

Plejme advise me promptly if you desire sucli a conference. 

Yours, truly, 

J. F. Gbaham, 

, Assiatant Gonaul Manager. 


l’oun.AM>, Okko., Auauat S, IfiJJ. 

Mr. J. F. Okah£k, , 

Assiatemt Oetwral Manager. O.-TF. II. li. A .V. Co. 

Dear Sir: As your firml decision refusinR to meet a joint l•ommlttee has lK>eu 
given, it will be impossible for a committee of Imller makers to confer with you 
August 8 at 10 o’clock. 

Yours, truly, 

Cahi. T. Woui.faktii, 
Kepreaenting Boiler Makera. 


Mr. J. F. Graham, 

Assistant General Manager. 


PORTI.AND, OllEO., Jllly ill, mil. 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 29tli riwlved this 11 a. m., and as I am nol on that 
committee I lianded it to the proper person. 

Thanking you for your courtesy. 

Yours, truly, 

JO.SKPII O’Dea. 


.Tulv 20, 1911. 

Mr. IIEMIY Werkb, 

IlcpicacnUHg O.-W. R. It. <f N. Co. Bluckamiths, 

Albina, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: I will lie glad to confer with you, or a committee of G.-VV. H. 14. 
& N. blacksmiths, on Saturday. August 5, at 10 o’clock a. m., if they di»ire 
a conference, relative to any matters which they may desire to take U|) with me. 
Please advise uio promptly If you desire such a conference. 

Y'ours, truly, * 


J. F. Guaham, 
AaaMant General Manager. 


.lui.v 29, 1911. 

Mr. WiLi.iAM Tiioboooob, 

Representing O.-IF. R. It. tC- N. Co. Cannai, 

• Umatilla, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: I will be very glad to confer with you, or a committee of t).-\V. 
R. It. & N. carmen, on Tuesday, August 8, at k0»o’clock a. m., If they desire a 
conference, relative to any matters which they may disiire to take up with im*. 
Please advise me promptly If yoit deslr<; such a confereni-e. 

Yours, truly, • , • 

J. F. (Ir.vham, 

, * .Issislant Iteiwral Manager. 


• .hii.Y 2$l, 1911. 

Mr. Joseph O’Dea, • 

Representing 0.~WoR. R. A N. Co, Sheet-Metal Workers, 

* Albina, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: I will be very glad to confer tvjth you, ur a committee on O.-W. 
R. R. & N. sheet-metal workers, on Thursila.v, August 10, at 10 o’clock a. ra., 
if they desire a conference, relative to any matters which they may desire to 
take up with me. • • 

Please advise me iiromptly if you desire suidi a conference. 

Yours, truly, 

• .1. F. Grahaai, 

Assislant General .Manager. 
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' OEAHAU EZHIBli; NO. 2. 

V 101 .ENCK Uecord Submitted by Orbxwm-Washinotos IL IL & Navigation Co. ' 


October 13,1911: S. Stoneberg, a tool dresser at the shops, was assaulted and 
knocked down by strikers on his way home from work. Ex-Blncksinlth Davis 
guilty; prosecuteil, but no conviction secureil, account perjureil testimony of 
strlkeiu , 

October 21, 1911: Eil. Preston, machlnls't, and Frank Arthur, hostler helper, 
were assaulted by strikers. Arthur received bad blow on iiead and was taken 
to the hospital. Preston ivent back to the shops. No arrest, account unable to 
Identify. 

O. 11. Otis, waiter in dining room, was assaulted by strikers and knocked 
through barber-shop window on Ilusscll Street, receiving a bad cut In the back. 
No arrests, account unable to Identify. 

October 23, 1911: J. J. Ulley and Joe Wilson, Iwller makers, were assaulted 
by strikers, knocked down, and kicked. Chas. Craig arrested and llnetl $10. 

W. A. Holt, machinist, was assaulted by strikers on Itnssell Street, but res¬ 
cued by A. D. McMlllen. No arrests, account unable to identify. 

November 26, 1911: M. Vollen, roundhouse foreman, was assaulted and 
abused. Could not Identify assailants. 

Novemlier 30, 1911: J. J. James was as.saulted by strikers and abused. Ac¬ 
cused parties acquitted, court holding evidence insuHlclent 

December 2, 1911: Pete Miller and five or six others w’ere assaulted by 
strikers, who threw rocks at them. Judge acquitted parties arrested. 

Decemlier 3, 1911: Wemme, machinist, was assaulted and hit by strikers on 
his way home from work. Could not Identify. 

December 7, 1911: H. Mulholand was assaulted by strikers after leaving the 
shops for home. Could not Identify. 

December 5, 1911: George Thomas, .Tolm Govorko, and George Ixico, Aus¬ 
trians, were assaulted by strikers, but defemksi Uiemselves with revolvers; 
also, they were threatemNl and abused. Accused parties were convlctinl, but 
sentence was suspended by municipal Judge. 

Decemlier 9, 1911: William Perkins and Ed. Taylor, holler makers, were as¬ 
saulted and abused severely by strikers. They stated they would do them 
bodily Injury. Parties arrested were found guilty, but jijdge refused to sentenw 
without also sentencing Perkins, hence released. 

January 17, 1912: Paul ILayblne was aVrcsted for trespassing on company 
property and sentencerl to 30 days on rock pile, .luilge Tazwell set aside this 
judgment and set the e.ise for trial January 20, when he Imposwl same 


January 18, 1912: Peter Blazen and Droslt were assaulted and abused by 
strikers; Droslt hit over left temple by stone. Blaseu and Droslt arresttsi, 
tried, and acquitted. „ ^ ^ , 

January 26, 1912: Cliarles Oppel, George R. Oppcl, and Maunice Oppel were 
attacked and stoned; also abused. In going to and from work, by strikers. 
Could not identify assailants. 

February 2,1912; Curl Frlehof was askwl ,to be searched by strikers for con¬ 
cealed W'eapons. Could not Identify aAsal’.ants. , ■ „ , 

February 11,1912: Oliver Olsim, car inspector, ussaulterl severely by strikers. 
Guilty party released on perjureil alibi. , , , . „ . , 

Fe^uary 13, 1912: George J. Smale ubusNl severely by strikers numlierless 

times. Could not Identify. , , , , . . „ 

February 19, 1912: Christ T. George was assaulted and abuseil by strikers 
from Albina all the way to ter'.nlnal yards. Could not Identify assailants. 

February 21, 1912: Leir Gustafson, Q. Gustafson, and John Aune were at¬ 
tacked by strikers, who followtsl them, throwing rocks. Cases not prosecuted 
on advice of attorneys, account of, our men carrying clubs. . „ , 

February 2.3, 1912; David Gustafson, G. Gustafson, John Aune, and Irnnlc 
Bowman and J. J. James were assaulted by strikers Cases not prosecuted on 
advice of attocneys, account our men carrying clubs. 
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ORAHAU EXHIBIT HO. 3. • 

StaUmmt of number employed and rales of pay per hour of all shopmen, O.-W. li. R. & 
N. system, at dale periods shown. 


Oitnjpatiott. • 

Ocf. 1.1909 and 
1910. 

Oct. 1,1911. 

Oct. I, 1913. 

Mar. 1,191.5. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 

l^er. 

Rate. 


n 

$a3Si 

.42 

.m 

*90.00 

.2ft 

148 

$0.42 

210 

$0.42 

130 

$0.44 

Do. 

Do. 















1 

.26 

3 

1 

4 
107 

.26 

.26 

.24 

.23 

1 

1 

4 

5ft 

2 

1 

6 

5 
9 

13 

7 

10 

1 

12 

.26 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.20 

.25 

.m 

.20 

.174 

.15 

.124 

.10 

.46 

.44 

Do.... 

Do. 


.24 

.2:} 



Do. 

81 

.23 

Do. 


2 

■i 

H 

i 

S 

4 

10 

.25 
.225 
.20 
. 17i 
. 15’ 

.m 

.10 

3 

5 

4 
9 
3 

1 

6 

.25 

.22i 

.20 

.175 

.15 

.12J 

.10 



Do..1. 

1 

.s 

8 

32 

.20 

'“.'ir*' 

.125 

.10 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ulocksmith. 

Do... 



2 

1ft 

.44 

.42 

3 

13 

1 

.44 

.42 

.40 

Do. 



Do. 



2 

.40 

Do. 

1 

12 

.m 



Do. 



. 


ft 

3 

.39 

.36 

Do. 


2 

. 2 

.375 

9 

.97.! 




Do. 

2 

1 

.:i5 

.31?. 


I* 

. 35 

Do. 





Do. 






1 

.34 

Do. 

. 

. 

3 

.33 

3 

.33 

Do. 

2 

1 


3 

.325 

Do. 

.;{2‘ 





Do. 

.:t 

.31,J 

.30 

2 

1 

.315 

.30 



Do. 





Do.•_ 

........ 

.29 



Do. 

1| 

1 

.28 

.27 

1 

".28 

Do. 

2 

1 

* 

^27 

.?ft 

.2t 

Do. 




Do. 

. 










. 


Ocotipation. 

• 

Od. 1,1909. 

Oct. 

,1911. 

Oct. 1,1913. 

Mar. 1 ,1915. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Kate. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Rate. 








1 

1 

$0.34 

.:iO 

.20 

Do.. 

1 

40. 

. ‘ 

$0. m 

1 

to .;« 



• 2 

1 

.-29 

.27-1 



:. 


1 

.271 

.1.1. 


1 

1 1 .28 

Do. 

1 

t-if 

1 

1 

2 

.27 

.32 

.27 


.27 


“ ■ ■) . 





. 27 

1 

1 

1 

.30 

.27 

.26 

.22 

Do. 


.27 

Do. 




1 

.22 

1 

1 

.22 

.20 

Vo . 








3 

,38 

Do.:.1_ 


p1 

f 

.39 

.33 

2 

• 

.36 

Do.1 



2 

.33 

Do. I 

1 

1 

.324 

.30 



Do. 








1 

.30 

1 


• 2 

.30 

Do.1 

1 

.27 




1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

.27 

!30 

.27 

.26 

.23 

1 

2 

1 

.27 

..30 

.27 

.26 

.25 






1 

5 

1 

.27 

.29 

.25 

1 

2 

7 

.27 

.26 

.25 


Do. 



‘ I’cr mout)i. 
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QBJIHAU XZHIBIT NO. 3—Continued. 

Statement of nwnbet etnployed and rates of pay per hour of all shipment O.-W. R. R. <fe 
A', system, at date periods skonm —Continued. 


Occupation. 

Oct. 1, 1909. 

Oct. 1 

'Mil. 

Oct. 1,1913. 

Mar, 1 

, 191.5. 

Num 

bw. 

Rale. 

Num- 

bei. 

Bate. 

Num- 

bCf, 

pate. 

Num¬ 

ber, 

Rate. 

Tool-room helper. 

2 

$0.23 

1 

fO.23 

2 

ia23 

2 

$0.23 




1 

.23 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 











1 

.21 


.21 







. 



1 

.44 




1 

.42 

1 

.42 




1 i .37 









1 

.2.3 

1* 

.23 










1 


1 

.27i 

.. 



Stationary engineer. 

1 

'SO. 00^ 

1 

'SO.OO* 

1 

'SO. 00 

1 

*80.00 






1 

>75.00 




:. 


1 

*2.60 

1 

* 2.50 

2 

■2.50 


1 

.25 













1 

.23 


. 


1 

.22 






2 


1 

.20 





Stationary flremau. 


>70.00 

2 

>70.00 

2 

> 70.00 

2 

>70.00 



'05.00 













2 

*2.75 






1 

*2. .50 








1 

.2.5 




1 

.22 

.i 

.22 


.22 

2 

.23 

Do. 





6 

.20 

K 

.20 







1 

.44 




1 

. 12 

1 

.42 




1 











.. 

3 

.20 

3 

.20 


.;■ 


I 

'76.00 

1 

17.5.00 

1 

>75.00 

Foiling mochlno operator. 


.27 

2 

. 

.3U 

2 

.3IJ 

2 

.31J 






2 

.24 


2 


2 

<22 

2 

.22 



Ilamraer boy. 

1 

.121 

1 

.121 

< 1 

.m 

1 

•'3 






1 

.'iO 

1 

.30 




1 







2 


3 

.25 



10 

.25 




8 


0 

.24 



Tank and tanksmith hel|>er. 

5 

.23 

10 

.23 

10 

.23 

10 

.23 


1 

'125 00 

1 ,1125.00 

1 

112.5.00 

1 

>125.00 

tin . 





1 

‘100.00 


>100.00 




1 

.10 




1 

.37 

.. 

t 

.37 

2 

.37 

Hn . 


■■ 

2 

.35 

1 

.33 

1 

.35 







1 

.32 


.;.;. 


1 

.30 

Kiectrician hcl))er. 


.25 

1 

.25 

2 

. 25 

1 

.26 






2 

175.00 

2 








1 

>70.00 

Dn ..■. 




2 

.40 

2 

.40 




7 


10 

.35 

8 

.35 








1 

.33 


6 

.32 

1 


1 

.32 






2 

.23 



.^. 


< 

* 

.22} 





.. 







1 

.15 



1 

.m 








.10 

j 

. 10 






. 


1 

.25 

1 

.25 

Stiwin titter. 

1 

.35 

2 

.35 

« » 

.35 

2 

.38 




0 


13 

.35 

10 





. 

3 

.32 

1 

.32 


tj 

.31 










2 

.30 



1 

.30 


1 

.2S 

1 

.28 





Plpe-QtW helper, special. 





3 

.26 

2 

.36 











7 

.23 

10 

.23 

16 

.23 

7 

.33 


1 

.32 

1 

.32 






1 

.23 

2 

.23 








3 

.42 

4 

.42 

8 

.43 

W. 

1 

.37 








Per month. 


* Pec day. 
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OKAHAM EXHIBIT HO. 3—Continued. 

SleUement of numUr employed and rates of pay per hour of all shopmen, O.-W. K. It. <t 
N. system, at date periods shown —CoutLuuea. 


. 

Oec«T»t4on.^ 

u 

•Oct. 1, lOOS. 

Oct. 1 

1911. 

Oct. 1 

I9i:t. 

Mar. 1, 1915. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Rale. 

Num- 

i)er. 

Rate. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Rale. 




3 

*0.271 

8 


8 

10.?7| 

1>0. 

4 

*0.27 

5 

.27 

8 

.27 

6 

.27' 

Boiler washer. 

8 

.26 

12 

.26 

13 

.26 

8 

.26 





.20 


.20 


.20 

I>o... 


. 


1 

»1.75 





22 

.34 

31 




Do. 

18 

.32 

1 

32 



Do. 

3 

.30 

2 

.30 

17 

.30 

12 

.30 

1>0. 

12 

.27i 

IG 

.271 

38 

.27i 

27 

.27} 

Do. 

4 

.27 

3 

.27 

6 

.27 

44 

.27 

Do. 



38 

.26 

41 




Do. 



1 

.25 





C«r repairer: 












10 

.26 

17 

.26 

12 


Do. 

6 

.25 






Do. 

0 

.22 





. 








73 



3 


. 

.34 

.25 



1>0. 

41 

.24 

76 

.24 

125 

.24 

32 

.21 

Do. 

13 

.23 

1 

.23 



9 

.2.3 

Do. 

1 

.224 



2 




Do. 

11 

.22' 

H 

.22 


.22' 



Do. 

G 

:2u 



.214 


10 

.2r 



. a 



Do. 



• 5 


1 

.20 





. 

. 





8 

.211 

Do... 





5 

.20 

3 

.20* 


1 

.24 







Do. 



.j* 











2 





. 

... 


= 80.00 

G 

- KO.OO 


: 80.00 

Do. 





1 

.30 

1 

.30 





5 

.28 

41 

2.4 

Do. . 

... . 


. 



2 

.274 

Do. 



14 

.26 


.21) 


Do. 


• .'IS 




Do. . . 


.21 












2 

.'29 

2 

.29 

Do... 

1 








Do. 






2 

.2.74 

Do. 




.25 




Do. 

•) 





1 

MiUwrlght.». 



1 

.42 




.42 


1 






Mm hand. . 





9 

.29 


.21) 

Do. 

2 








Do. 




• .2(1 



1 

.20 

Do. 







Mill laborer. 

4 

.20 

4 

.20 

8 

.20 

.5 

.20 

PatUen maker. 

t 

.12. 

1 

.42 

1 

.42 

1 

nio.ort 



• 


.34 

3 

.34 


.:i4 


• 4 

.32 






Pattern-maker helper. 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 

Uplioistorer. 

1 


1 

.39 

1 

.39 

1 

*95.00 

Do. 

24 

.30 

2 

.30 

2 

.30 

2 

.30 

Upholsterer lielper. 

1 

.20 

j 

.20 


.20 

. 1 

.20 




6 

.34 

5 

.34 

• 5 

.34 

Do. 

7 

.32 

1, 

.32 

• I 

.32 

1 

.32 

Do. 







9 

.31 




.30 

10 

.30 



Do. . 

. 





8 

.28 

Do. 

1 

- 

.271 

11 

.274 



Do. 

8 

.27 

• 1 

.27* 




Do. 







3 

.20 

Do. 

0 

. 25 

7 

.25 

10 

.25 

4 

.25 

Do. 

2 

.21 

3 

.21 

5 

.24 



])o. 





4 


2 

.20 


2 

.24 

1 

.24 




Do. 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 



Do.:. 

41 

.20 

4 

.20 

7 

.20 

8 

.20 


1 Per day. * * Per month. 
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GRAHAM EXHIBIT NO. 8—Continued. 


StoUnieni of monber employed and rates of pay per hour of all shopmen., O.-W. R. R. & 
N. system, at date periods shown —Continued. 



Oct. J, 1909. 

Octl 

,1*911. 

Oct. 1,1913. 

001.1,1916. 

Owupafkm. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Kate. 

Num. 

ber. 

Kate. 

Num¬ 
ber, r 

Rate. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Kale. 








1 

to. 10 








5 

>60.00 

1)0. 

1 

W.22J 






1)0. 




7 

SO. 23 

5 

.22 

Do. 

27 

.20 

48 

SO. 20 

73 

.20 

42 

.20 

Do. 

8 

U.76 

Do. 






3 

* 1. 60 


5 

»2.00 

5 

>2.00 


»2.00 

9 

*2.00 

Do.....’...... 


1 

.20 

1 



5 

.22.\ 





Do....... 

102 

.20' 


.20 

233 


66 

.20 

Do. 

*2.00 

Do. 



39 

>1.75 

28 

*1.75 









‘ Ter month. * JVr day. 


OEAHAM EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


Stutement of clerks .md ssiliiries iiaki, 


1 chief clerk_$10,1 

1 assistant chief_ lid 

1 accountant_ 110 

1 M. C. B. Clerk _ 100 

1 timekeeper_ 100 

1 M. M. clerk and operator_ 100 

4 clerks ami stenographers_ 85 

1 clerk_ 80 

2 clerks_ _ _ 7.5 


Albina shops, April, 1915: 


1 clerk_ 70 

3 clerks_ C5 

I clerk_ (10 

1 messenger_ 40 

1 messenger_ 80 

1 chief draftsman_ 140 

2 draftsmen_ 75 

1 draftsman _ 70 


FULLER EXHIBIT. 


lli.s'rKicT IsinoK N/i. 11, I. A. or >1., 

Omaha, June SO, 1011. 

Sir. C. 10. Ftjller, , , 

Asst. Oen. Myr. V. U. It., Omaha. 

De.\r Sib: In accordance with present sliop mu's and regulations, gf)vernlng 
machinists and apprentices, 30 days’ wrltlbn notice ale requlrotl to be given the 
other party when a change Is desired. 

I have been Instructeil by the member* of our organlziition working under 
your jurisdiction, to notify you that a change is desired, and that later a new 
schedule v.'ill be submitted to you In our behalf. 

As the present shop 'rules of all crafts are now nearly identical, we believe 
that a conference between youi*self and representatives of tlie different crafts 
should be held jointly. , • ' 

I am therefore requestetl to ask for a joint conference of all crafts, on behalf 
of tlie machinists, and believe that' by such a conference, time will be savetl 
you as an ofliclal of the company. 

Awaiting your reply, I am. 

Yours,‘resjiectfully, Samubx H. Gkace, 

Machinists’ Representatioe, District No. 11, 

Room iOS Bee Building, Omaha, Ncbr. 
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Omaha, July jn, lOll. 

Mr. Samvix U. Ok-K.'e, 

iOJ Bee Building, Omaha, Nehr. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of June 30 received, and In reply would advise that If 
a committee of machinists desire to meet me to discuss the machinists’ worklns 
rules I will be very glad to ar»ange for a meeting with such comndttis* ns in 
tlie past, but can not accixle to the request to meet with other crafts ai the same 
time. , 

Yours, trul^, tt. j.'ut.ikr, 

ASKiHUint (Irneral Mnixigrr. 

(:opy to Mr. Mohler. 


.Joint Titoinorn u I’oahd, 

Oiiuiliii, Jill!/ /.I, litll. 

Mr. 0. E. l‘'iai.Eu, 

An-it. Qen. ilgr. U. 1‘. R. R., Omaha, Xchr. 

Dear Sir: In accordaixT! with iiresent shop rules and regalalioas, governing 
the llrotherhood Hallway Carmen 30 days’ written notice is reiiuirisl to be given 
the other party when a change is desired. 

I have been Instructed by the members of our organization working under 
your jurisdiction, to notify you that a change Is desired, and that inter a new 
schedule will be submlttwl In our bchall’. 

As the Iiresent shop rules of all crafts are now nearly identical, we believe 
that a conference between yourself and repri'sentatlves of the dilterent crafts 
should tie held jointly. 

1 am therefore reiiuestcsl to ask for a joint coufercncc of all crafts, on behalf 
of the llrotherhood Hallway Carmen, and believe that by such a conference 
time will be saveil you as an otlicial of the company. 

Awaiting your reply, I remiiln. 

Yours, resiiectfuly, I.. l, 'I’i ckek, 

Sccri'hiriJ-'Jn aiiun r. 

'J21 Ciii-.si'M-T Stukkt, Noiirii I’t.vt te. 


tiMAllA, Julg Jilll. 

Mr. Ij. I. TccKEtt, • * 

Vhestnut Bhect, North Plallc, Nehr. 

» 

Dear Sir: Y’our favor of July 13 received, and In reply would tuhisi" thtit If a 
comndttee of carmen desire to meet me to discuss the carmen’s working rules, I 
will he very glad to arrange for a meeting with such committee tis in the |iast, but 
can not accede to the reijuest to nnn't with other crafts at the saini! time. 

Yours, truly. 

* C. E, I'fi.i.Eit, 

* .t-vs/staal Central Manager. 

Copy to Mr. Mohler. 

-»• 

( llEVENMt, IfVO., JlllU’ Jli, mjl. 

Mr. I'tn.i.ER, • 

Oencral tSuiierliUcndeht jtl. i‘. Vaioii I'aeijic Hgnlcm. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the present shop rules governing blacksmiths, 
apprentices, and helpers 30 days’ writtiM notice is required to be given the other 
p.trty when a change Is deslrial. * 

I have been insti-ucted by the members of otir organli^iitiou employiM. under 
your jurisdiction to notify you Unit a change Isjtlesirod, and that later a new 
schedule will be snbmittfil to you In our behalf. 

As the present shop rules of nil shop crafts tire now practically Identical, we 
believe that a conference betwisui yourself anil ro]ircsentatives of the different 
crafts on the Union Pacific system should he lw»ld jointly. 

I am therefore requested to ask for a Joint conference of till crafts uixai be¬ 
half of the blacksmiths, apiirentlcea, and helpers. 

Awaiting an early reply, 1 am. 

Yours, respectful}', Ueo. ].. ISakeu, 

Ht'vn targ Dmtriet Voiineil Ko. Jii. 
International Brotherhood of llluelcumilliit and Belin ru. 
3737 North (Ikiit.v Avenue, Ios .Vniieues, Cal. 
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Omaha, July 1911. 

Jlr. Oi-x)K0E L. Baker, 

3737 tiorth Uriffln Avenue, has Anyelct, GaL 
Dear Sib : Your letter under date of tUe 28th received, and In reply beg to ad- 
vine that it has always been the policy of this company to deal directly with Its 
own employees, and we can not see onr way clekr to deviate from this practice. 
If any classes of our employees desire a change In their present working rules 
and schedules, they fully understand that upon their direct request they will be 
gneu a hearing and full consideration. „ 

Yours, truly, ' 0. E. Fuli-eb, 

Axsistant General i/anager. 

Copy to Mr. Mohlor. 


San Buis Obispo, June 27, 1011. 

Mr. C. E. Fuli.er, 

Assistant General Manager, 

Union I'acifle liailroad, Omaha, Xebr. 

1)K.\B Sir: In accordance with pri'sent shop rules and regulations, I desire to 
give you the required 30 days’ notice tluit a change In the same is desired. 

Ujion receipt of your repiy we will arrange to send you a copy of the projiosed 
new agreement at lea.st 10 days before the date of conference. 

Present shop rules of the different crafts are practically the same, and we 
therefore request that In order to save time, that you meet our committee jointly. 
.Vwaitiug an early reply, I am. 

Very respectfully, 

[.seal.] Scott, 

Heeretarg Slutp Federation, llarriman Lines. 
Address 977 Buciion Stiieet, San I.uis Obispo, Cal. 


Ou.viiA, July HO, 1011. 

Mr. .loiiN Scott, 

377 liuehon Street, San l.iiit OhUpo, Cal 
Dear Sir: Your letter under date of 27th recelvqd, and in reply beg to ailvise 
that it has ulway.s been the policy of this company to deal direclly with Its own 
employees, anti we can not see our way cV'ar to deviate from this practice. If 
auv classes of our employee's desire a change In their presimt working rules 
and schedules they fully understand that upon their direct rc-cpiest they will be 
given a hearing and full considenitlon. 

Yours, truly, 

E. Fiji.ijcr, 

initi/iiunl' General Manager, 

(kipy to Mr. Mohler. 


IIISTBICT l/OIKIK, !S'0. 11. I. A. OK M.. 

(hnalia, July 10, 1911. 

Mr. E. Fui.i.kr, *' . '' 

Amtislant General Manager, U. I‘. 11. It., Omaha, Xebr. 

Okar Sir: Inclosed find copy of the ne'.v gchediile submitted for consideration 
in behalf of the machinists of the Union Pncific do. 

This same srdieilnlq will be sninnitted to all of the allleil lines of the so- 
r-alleil Harriman system In bpbiilf of the macblnists employed by them, and 
practiially the same schoiliile outside of rule 4 (Dcflnltl/m of work) by all other 
shop crafts. 

In view of the above, we therefi^re trust that you can see your way clear to 
grant us all at this tinft- a .joint"conference, and that by so doing It will give 
Iwttcr satisfaction to all iHincerned and also be a saving of time and expense 
to all partiq.s,„ 

.Awaiting yimr ri'idj, I remain. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Samitei, TI. Oraoe, 

Machinist Representative, District 11. 
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(Schedule requested by feilerntloii miahiuist.s.) 

RULBS AMD REGUtATIONS CiOVBBNINU SuOl' EMl>J.OVl'U-;.S OF THE HaKUIMA.S LiNKS. 

WOKKDAY. 

Rule 1. The standard working time shall be 8 hours per day and 6 days per 
week. The working hours shall be from 8 a. m. to 12 noon; from 1 p. m. to 
5 p. m. Night fori?es on a corresponding basis. Night men shall be allowed 
9 hours’ pay foi»8 hours' work. There shall be no lap shift worked. Working 
hours shall be bulletined. Where contimiou.s .service i.s neces.sury three shifts 
may be worked as follows: 8 a. in. to 4 p. in.; 4 p. m. to 12 midnight: 12 mid¬ 
night to 8 a. m.‘; 20 minutes to lie alloweil each shift for lunch, with pay. All 
employees will be allowed one hour, with pay, at the close of the week irre- 
siiectlve of the number of hours worked. 

BEUtlCTIOX OF EXl'ESSES. 

Rule 2. When any reduction of e.xiHinses Is to be made, employis-s shall fii-st 
have the privilege of a 90-day leave of absence. If any further rednclion Is 
necefcsary, the last man hired within the jurisdiction where the reiluctlon is to 
be uAlde, shall be given a OO day leave of absence, or until such time as forces 
are to be Increased, when the last man given leave of absence shall he the first 
man put back to work. Men granted leave of alrsence shall be furulslusl with 
transportation over the Ilarrlnian lines. Committee shall be notified by foie- 
maii that the services of employees are again riqnin'd and emi)!oy<*es on leave 
of absence shall be given 10 days to return to work. 

OVEKTIME. 

Rule 8. All time workeil other than hnlletinod hours shall he considered over¬ 
time. Overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half up to mid¬ 
night. After midnight double time shall be paid until relieved. No employee 
shall work long<>r than 1 hour without being allowed time for meals. Em¬ 
ployees required to work after bulletined hours shall be paid 4 hours for 2 hours 
and 40 minutes’ service or fraction thereof, if worked before mldnlgld. If after 
nndnight, they sliall lieijiaiif 4 hour.s f<u' 2 hours or fraction thereof. Sunda.vs 
and all holidays designated hy tlu‘ S^ate or Nation shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half. Holidays falling on Sundays aial aiuither day observed by 
the State or Nation, this day shall be considered a holiday and paid for as 
such. No cmidoyees shall la' ri'iiidii'd to work overtime more than two nights 
]ier week, or two consecutive Sunday.s. When overlime is roqidred, it shall be 
distrihuti'd. Employees shall not be laid olf from regular working hours to 
equalize overlime 'iVorked. Overtime sliall he conllned to emergency cases. 
Men transferred from ofle shift to another .shall he jiald overtime for the first 
nl.ght or day, as the case may be. Rinploye<>.s when sent out on the road from 
iheir home slatlon shall receive continuous tlm*rfrom the time calhsl until the 
time they return, ns follows: Overtime rati's for all overtime hour.s, whetlier 
waiting, traveling, or working, artd str.dght time for what are straight-time 
hour.s at the home station. Vljether w^iltlng, traveling, or working, with an al¬ 
lowance of tier day for expenses, provided that when away for a jierlod 
of 36 hours, and have been given tinK*for sleep and rest, thal the regular rule 
for time and overtime simll npply*thereafter. Exiw'iise money to lie paid on 
the following pay day, except in Hie cas<' of employee le:y>irig the servfl.'e of the 
company, he shall bo paid at the time of le-jvliig^soiw ice, 

• DFJ'TMTIOX OF WOllK, 

Rule 4. None but maclilnlst.s and nitichin»ts' apprentii'es .shall hi* allowed to 
do machinists’ work. Machinists' work shall consist of erecting and dis- 
mautllng locomotives (engines—steam, gasoline, elei-trical, and turhlne), build¬ 
ing and repairing of all machinery and finished tools, and the ofk^'atlon of all 
machines used In such work, exceiit nut tappers, bolt cutters, and drill presses 
(exc'ept where drill presses are (spiiiiped with a facing head and turning head 
or boring bar). 

Men In direct charge of machinists’ work shall themselves be machini.sts. 
Men not having the title of foremi'ii, with jiay accordingly, shall not direct 
machinists nor assume the responsibility of machinists’ work. 
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COMPETENCY. 


Rule 5. Competency of the oinployeos entering the service shall Iw determined 
within 30 days. 


EMPnOYMENT. 


Rule C. Employees shall not be requested to undergo any form of physical 
examination or make out any form of personal record. ,, 


SAPEOW.VRniNfl EMPI.OYKES. 


Rule 7. Men shall not be required to work on engines outside of shop In bad 
weather. This not to apply to work In engine cabs. Before work on engines 
imdergolng repairs In shops and roundhouses Is distributed, It shall be cleaned. 
Roundhouses shall be plixd or otherwise arranged so that when the engines are 
being blown down the steam will be carrie<l from the roundhouse and the 
danger ellminattsl. This work to be completetl within 90 days after the signing 
of tills agreement; 

APPKENTICES. 


Rule 8. Tliere may be 1 apprentice to every .I mechanics In the shop. No 
apprentice sliall lie allowed to siTve his apiirentlceslilp wliere there are'not 
proper facilities for learning tlie trade. Apprentices must know tlie first four 
rules of arltbemie, and bo able to read and write the English language. If 
within 0 montlis an apprentice shows no aptitude to learn the trade, he shall be 
transferri^l or releastsl from tlie service. Shop foreman and shop committee 
sliall lie the Judgt'S In the case. Apprentices shall be subject to same regula¬ 
tions as mechanics unless otherwise stated In this agri'ement. Apprentices 
shall not be tierinitted to work niglits and overtime; neitlier shall they be sent 
out on the road. When force of mechanics are reilucetl tlie number of appren¬ 
tices shall be reiluced to maintain ratio (except apprentices employed previous 
to this agreement), seniority to govern In their reduction and reemployment. 
At the expiration of tlieir apprenticeship, if retained In tlie service of the com-' 
pany, tliey sliall reielve tlie rate of pay paid mechanics at tliat point. Ap¬ 
prentices when Inilentiired must be between 16 and 21 years of age, and must 
serve 4 years, consisting of 280 days per year. Apprentices shall serve S years 
on machines and special work and not more than 4 montiis on any one machine 
or special work and 1 year on general wofk. Tlie financial secretary or sliop 
committee shall be furnlslied witli a list containing tlie dat<“S of employment of 
all machinists and apprentices every 3 months. 

OIsni.VtaiK AND StrSPENSION. 


Rule 9. No employi'e shall lie discharged or sus|a>nde<l without a just and 
sulliclent cause. If after due investigation, it is found tliat an employee has 
been unjustly dischargeil or su,“pende<l, he shall be reinstated with full pay for 
all time lost, investigation to take jilace within five days after date of his sus- 
jienslon or dismissal. Before discharge or suspension takes place foreman shall 
notify employee and committee. In cilse'jf aii.v doubt, employee shall be left 
at work pending Investigation. 

« 

AI).trST.MENT Of (aiKW.VXrf.S. 

Rule 10. It is unders.oiKl in the adjustment of grievances the olTlclals of tlie 
company will receive a duly aufiiorized committee to act In tlie premises at any 
time. Orlevances shall lie first submlttwl to shop foreman, and In tlie event 
of his decision being unsatisfactory an apiieul niay be taken by the committee 
ami their duly nuthorlrA^l represeijtutives to the higher oftlclals. The company 
will not in any way discriminate against employees who are culled upon at any 
time to serve on any committee or to act In the adjustment of grievances, and 
shall grant hH ve of absence and free transportation to those delegated to go 
before the management In the adjustment of grievances. Transportation shall 
be granted to employees representing tlielr organization to all conventions 
or meetings. * 
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e.\NITATION. 

Rule 11. Special effort.s shall be made to furnish Rood lee water for drinking 
purposes, and all pits and floors In shops and roundhouses shall be maintained 
In a dry, clean, sanitary, and safe condition. Proper toilets shall be provided 
at all points. Inclosed from public view, the doors of which shall be kept 
closetl. Also a suitable place for washing purposes. 

TlitE CHKOKS. 

Rule 12. ivmpioyees leaving the service of the company shall he furuislie<l 
with a time check covering all time due within 24 hours at all division points 
where time checks are Issuetl, and 48 hours at all other points. When em¬ 
ployees are being paid It shall be during working hours, night m(;n excepted. 

BKMEF SEimCE. 

Rule 13. When an employee at any of the outlying points recuests leave of 
absence and transportation, same shall l>c granted. Employe<»s shall give 10 
days’ notice to propiw olTlcer of the company. P.efore the expiration of notice 
another employee shall he sent to relievo applicant. 

'ru.vNsroitTATio.v. 

Rule 14. Employees and dependent members of their farallle.s and employees’ 
ri'presentatlves of the mechanical departments shall enjoy the same privileges 
In regard to free transportation as that now granted employees and their rep¬ 
resentatives of the oiierutlng department. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Rule LI. Employes now and hereafter employed and not memher.s of the 
association reprcsenttHl ns the stsond party In this tigreement shall have 30 
days In which to obtain membership. 

J'ltOAtOTIOX. 

Rule 10. When vacancies occur in Wio]) foreman.shlps the company shall con- 
sid<>r mechanics of the <Taft In the .shop uhoro vacancy occurs for jiromotlon 
to foremanshlp, seniority to govern. 

SeiXTAI. CON'.SIDEKATIOX. 

Rule 17. Employees who by long and faithful service for the company have 
become utinble to handle the heavy work to an advantage will be given prefer- 
en<.-e of such light work as they may he able to* handle without any reduction 
In their rale and without any discrimination. 

‘liasriTAI. imi’AUTMEXT. 

Rule 18. Employees Injured or bcciAnlng sick while In the service shall. If 
nei'c.ssary, be sent to hospital for treatment, such treatment to be given free 
of charge as long as the patient and members of Ida organization fhink he 
requires It. Hospital department shall furnish ^nanciiU .statement of receipts 
and expenditures to be given employees at least once a year. Employees shall 
bo given equal membersnlp on tlie board of directors of the hospital department. 

WAGES. 

Rule 19. All work performeil shall be paid for by the hour. mechanics, 
apprentices, semiskilled men, and helpers shall be granted a 7-cent flat Increase 
per hour. No employee shall be employed for less than the established mini¬ 
mum rate of pay paid at that point. No emplo.vee shall work by piece, premium, 
or bonus system. Where same Is now In existence it shall be discontinued 
upon the signing of this agreement. 
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• CHANSK OT BtKES. 

Rule 20. These rules and regulations with rates of pay shall supersede all 
others, and shall take effect when signed by contracting parties and renmin 
In effect until change by elthw party giving 80 days’ notice In writing to the 
other party, during which time a conference shpll take place.' A copy of these 
rules and regulations sliall be posted on bulletin boards In shop and round- 
liouses and shall remain in foi'ce until superseded by another agreement. 


INTEBNATIOfJAL mULKB MAKEB8, IBON-SHIP BUnj>KE8, AND HEUEBS. 

Nobth Platte, July S8, 1911. 

Mr. 0. E. Fuller, 

Superintendent Motive Potoerand 

Machine o/ Union Paciflo Railway, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Sib : Please Inclosed find copy of “ Definition of Boiler Makar Work " 
that the boiler makers are asking for on the Union Pacific, which will come 
up for your approval. 

Tlielr agreement la the same as the machinists’, which was presented some 
time ago. 

Respectfully, yours, 

J. C. Cabeoll, 

Secretary. 

Edward Weeks, 

John Seth. 

(Schedule requested by faieratlon boiler makers.) 

DEFINITION of BOILER MAKEIIS’ WOBK. 

Rule 4, section 1. All such work as laying out, marking off, shearing, punch¬ 
ing and roiling. Hanging and cutting apart, fitting up, and riveting of all steel 
tank frames, angle iron, I beams, and channel Iron, and all street car work made 
from No. IC gauge iron and steel and up. 

.siEc. 2. All patching, riveting, shipping and calkina inspecting and testing 
of all steam, oil, water, gas, and air-tlgU): work; all forms of stay-bolt work 
ami tube work front and back end. 

Sec. .8. All steel cab work, running boards, front end, grates and ash pans. 

.Sec. 4. Boiler maki'rs will hold all handle tools and bars. Shall handle all 
new appliauce.s in regard to gas machines and all gas welding machlne.s, elec¬ 
tric machines anil all electric welding machines; boiler makers shall handlo 
and operate all air hammers and motors, all pneumatic ’tubes and hydraulic 
riveting machines, and l>e furnished sulTiclcnt help tO do sama When boiler 
makers are using pneumatic hammers, driving rivets # Inch or over, or when 
using any long-stroke pneunl.iric hammer on any class of work they will be 
given an advanced apprentice or another bolter maker to assist them. 

Sec. .’). Boiler makers shall not be.reouli'bd to enter boilers to perform any 
work until after steam has been blown off, brick‘arches removed, and boiler 
reasonably cool. Water tanks and oil tfinks must first be properly cleaned out 
before boiler makers are requested to wdrk in them. 

Sec. 6. When Imller makers are required to fill places of layer-outs, In¬ 
spectors,’ flanges, or fitteiH up, for six days or less, tlieir wages shall not be 
chang^; if required to till aforesaid vacancies for a term of days exceeillng 
six In number, they shall receive the prevailing rate of pay for such occupa¬ 
tion for full time worked. 

.Y-rllENTICBS. 

Rule 8. sec. 2. There will be two classes of apprentices—the regular apprentice 
and the hekier apprentice. Fifty per cent of the apprentices may be selected 
from the ranks of the helpers. Regular apprentices must be within 16 and 21 
years of age and shall serve 4 years of not less than 280 days per year. No 
apprentice shall be kept on one chnss of work more than 6 months. 

Regular apprentices: Seventeen cents per hour for the first year; 19i cents 
iier hour for the first half of second year; 22 cents per hour for the second half 
of second year; 24} cents per hour for the first half of third year; 27 cents per 
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lioEr for the second half of third year; 29J ciuits per hour for the first half of 
fourth year; 32 cents per hour for the last Jialf of fourth year. 

Rule 8, sec. 3. Helper apprentices shall be .selected from the force of helpers 
who have been in the service two years or more, .seniority to prevail; the ag<‘ 
to be between 21 and 25 years. Heliiers’ apprentu^es must serve 3 years of not 
less than 280 days per year, thfIr rate to bo as follows: ‘ 

Helpers’ apprentices: Hoip(>rs’ apprenlices sliall not be reduced In wages upon 
serving time of apprentke.shlp. and shall receive 23 cents Increase every six 
iniintli.s. • 

Sw. 4. Helpem anjJ laborers shall not be advanced to the iletrinient of boiler 
miiicers or apprentices except as doilned in rule 8. 


COMEEFOEB EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Mr. W. W. Oaknkk, 


Unitko S'lA'rK.s .Skvatk, 

Aiigui^t .'.'S, J!H^. 


President ISrotherhnod llnilroad Clerks, Ixnhjc J}/, 

Laiercncc House, Jackson, Miss. 

My Dkar Silt: I have your letter of August 24, wliich resids as follows; 

“ You will recall that during tlie ye-.ir 1!I12 a coitlerence was held In the ollice 
of Gov. Noel, loohlug to a settlement betAveen the strikers and the Illinois 
Central Ilallroad Co., at which were pre.scut the governor, the mayor of .lacks(ai, 
your-self, Mr. Markham, and other IlliuoLs Ceutral officials. 

“Now, what I want to ask of you Is that you give me a letter with reference 
to this conference, giving an idea of Its purpose and what things were bi-ougbt 
out there. In order to refresh your memory, yon will no doubt recall that Mr. 
Markham, pre.sldent of the I. C. system, adjiiitted, in the presence of the mem- 
bei’s of the conference, that the railroad company would not recognize the 
‘clerks’ as an organization, becau.se they were ‘too Intelligent’ and might 
sometime cau.se tlie company some embarrassment; said he would he willing to 
mall all of the other organizations In the fodei-ation and renew their contracts, 
but simply would not give recognition to the railroad clerical men. ’riAls was a 
surprise to the distinguished gentlemen present, who could not umlerstaud Mr. 
Markham’s position, nor couJd he satisfactorily explain it. 

“ I would also appreRate it very much If you would give me your impres¬ 
sions of what effect the strike of tlw clerks of the I. C. R. R. has hml on the 
service and operation of their lines. 

“ I would like to get this h'ttor from you because the Industrial Relations 
Committee Is going to Investigate the strike referred to sometime next month 
iind becau.se other parties to this conference have also furnished letter.s." 

I recall tlie conference to which you refer, though I do not recall the diuails. 
seemeil to me that yiju uud the men oijerating with you at that time were 
' very reasonable, and I did not quite understand why the clerical force siiouhl 
be esi)ecially selecttxl as not to be forgiven. I do not quite reinemimr Mr. 
M«i-kham’.s remarks ns you do; I do uot remetnber that he said tliat “his 
ob.lection’’ to recognizing the clerjts was that they were “too intelligent and 
might some day cause the ^‘ompany etul*rrussuient.” He may have .said that, 
hut I do not remember. M.'f recollection Is .somewhat dim aliout the nhole 
affair at this late date, but as I rcmeml)er It, ho .said, substantially, that the 
chrks were in a position of prlviltgi'd communication with the compauy and 
occupied a contldenlial relation toward the compauy, and that for tliyt rea.sou 
he made somewhat of a distinction between them and pther employees in Ids 
mind. It struck me that this was all the mor* reason why they ought to be 
dealt with in a frlendl* spirit. I do remember being somewhat astoulslied at 
Mr. Markham’s position; I thought It at the time arbitrary. 

I cun not answer your question ns to wimt the effect of the strike of the 
clerks was on the service In the operation of‘the lines,* because I do not know. 
I was soon afterwarils, you rememlter, called away from Mississippi by public 
duties here, and became uot only lnterest«xl but ab.sorhed In the^rk here. I 
remember trying my best to bring about gmal feeling between bent sides, and I 
have a distinct recollection that you seemwl to be amendable to reason. 

t am sorry that my letter must be .so unsatisfactory, but the state of my 
memory concerning it all Is dim. I remember'making a suggestion, the details 


^ Not fornisbed. 
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*f which I do not now retail, that I thought onght to be accepted by both Bides 
and which seemed to be not favorably received by the railroad. I have tried 
to recall just what tlic proimsltton w'as, but I am not able to do so. 

I am, with every expression of regard, 

Very truly, yours, 

John Sharp Williams. 


COHEBPORD EZHIBn NO. 2. 

Fb.ank Comekpobd, 

Attornbt AT Law, 
Chicago, October 19, 1911, 

lh’e.slilpnt Markham, 

Illinois Central Railroad Co., Chicago, III. 

Dkar Sir: Clifford 0. Orraes Is In Chicago, penniless and without friends. 
His home Is Mlnneaiiolis, Minn., whore he lives with his wife and family. He 
is by occupation a wooil-machlne man. 

He read an advertisement In the Minneapolis Tribune on October 15, placed 
In that paper by the Pay Employment Agency, No. 220 Second Street, Minne¬ 
apolis. The advertisement told him of steady work In Chicago. It was sug- 
gesteil to him that his employment would be with a new manufacturing con¬ 
cern. He was put on a train for Chicago and given as his destination West 
Pullman. Ho was met at West Pullman by a representative of your road and 
taken to Burnside. At Burnside he found a strike In progress, and being a 
union man he refnseil to go to work under the conditions offered. 

This man, not only destitute so far as money and friends are concerned, 
labors under the terrible misfortune of being a deaf-mute. Your company Is 
responsible for Its agent, the Pay Employment Agency, that by false and fraud¬ 
ulent representations Inducetl this man to leave his home and journey to 
Chicago In the belief that work awaited him here in a new manufacturing plant. 
The least that your company can do to make amends for Its wrong to this man 
is to provide him with transportation back to his wife and family. 

The methods employed by your subordinates in resorting to trickery of the 
kind illustrated by tids case and catching in the net unfortunates like Clifford 
Ormes are indefensible. These facts can bo cstablisb.d by investigation. I 
shall be glad to supply the proof. 

The man’s present ptmnlless condition In Chicago makes It Imperative for 
me to ask you to make some decision in this mutter at ome. 

Sincerely. 


COMEBEOBD EXHIBIT NO. 3. * , 

tJohn K. Kamrr, serretary of state and labor rommlKstoni'r ex offieto. Axel Swanson.' 

deputy lal)or comtelssloncr and ctitef factory Inspector,] f 

V State of Colorado, 

OtTTCE Or- Bt’RE.\JI OF T.ABOS STATISTICS, 

hmver, Colo., April 6,1915. 

Hon. Prank Comerford, 

.}“J4 Clarendon Avenue, Chicago, III. ' 

Dear 15ir: Replying to your favor of recent date, inquiring the particulars 
ns to the work of this oIUco In jenforclng the laws on matters pertaining to the 
strike on the Harriman lines, I will say that we have a law requiring, in sub¬ 
stance, that when a strike Is called anywhere then employment offices are re- 
qulretl to tell all applicants for positions in places where tlie said strike Is In 
operation of this fact, and this 'office has further required that the words 
" strike job *’ be written across the slip given the applicant for said job, so that 
no mistake ^n be made. 

Mr. John Alien, running an employment office, had orders for strikebreakers 
and was found sending them without said notlflcatlon of a strike being on the 
said Hues. The strikers complained, and this office Immediately tixik the mat¬ 
ter up with Mr. Allan and forced him to comply with the law. This is about 
all this office had to do with the matter. This occurred before my taking the 
office and during the term of my predecessor, Mr. Edwin V. Brake. I have. 
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however. Investigated the matter and ttnd these to be ilie facts. I therefore do 
not think that I can be of assistance to you by accepting a call to Chicago to 
testify. 

Assuring you of my desire to assist you when possible, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


Axel Swanson, 

Deputy State Labor Commissioner. 


* ’ COMEEFOKD EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

(House resolution No. 00, General Assembly, State of Illinois, onere<I Apr. 
3, 1913, submitted In printed form.) 


(A roll call of the judiciary conmiiltee of the Illinois .Vsscmbly of 1913— 
yeas, 17; nays, 6—was submitted In printed form.) 


(An article by J. J. Jleagher, from Strike ISullelin, No. 101 , dated Clinton, 
Ill., Dec. 2, 1914, published by the Illinois Central System I'cileruiion, was sub¬ 
mitted In printed form.) 


PEOPIJ3 V. Mike C.ine 1 
People v. Hugh Clark) 


Charged with currying 


concoaled weapons. 


liUIEF AND AuGUME.NT ON llElI.iLF OF DEIEKDANTS. 


facts. 

The undlsputiHl evidence in this case is tlmt each of the defendants is em¬ 
ployed by the Illinois Central Kallroud Co., for the puritose of guarding its 
property at Its Iluruside shoiis in the city of Chicago, and had been so em¬ 
ployed for some time prior tfi their apprehension. On the day of their arrest a 
policeman In full unifoftn, wearing his olliclal star, without any warrant what¬ 
ever, stopped etich of these deCendiinis upon the street, without consent on their 
part, and searched them. In making the search he felt in the pocket of each 
of these defendants, what, in his judgment, was a revolver. Tlie iKiliceman 
thereupon arrested each of the derondunts, took them to the i>olice station, and 
upon liio defendants being searched It was found that each had a revolver In 
„liis pocket. , 

'JL’hlS information was^-evoaled to tlie complaining witness, who swore to tiie 
ijs'^omplaint upon widch the defendants were tritxl. 

i•'h evidence offered tending to show that each of the defendants 
qyried a concealed weapon except that of the ^iSliceiuan. When this evidence 
wa« offered the attorney for each of the defendants objected on the ground (hat 
the search tvas unlawful aijd was a violi»tion of the constitutional rights of the 
defendants, and that evidencipso obtained could not be Introduced in evidence. 
The court heard the evidence subject to the objection. If the objection is well 
grounded, then the defendants imisl^be acquitted. 

The fourth and fifth amendments to the Constitution of tlie United States 
are as follows: , 

“ IV. The right of the people to lie secure in tl«plr persons, houses, paiiers. and 
effects, against unreasi^alile searches and seizures, shall not lie violated; and 
no warrants shall ls.sue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or alHrma- 
tlon, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and tlie persons or 
things to be seized. * * 

“V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or Indictment of a grand jury, e^«ept in cases 
nrlBing In the land and naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service. 
In time of war or pulillc danger; nor sliall any person be subject for the same 
offtftlse to be twice put in jeopardy of life or .limb; nor shall be compelled, in 
any criminal case, to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation.” 

38810°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 10-60 
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Paragraphs 6 and 10 di' Artldt' II of the constitution of the State of Illinois, 
entitled, “ Bill of rights,” ere os foll.ows; 

“ 0. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated; and 
no warrant shali i.ssue without probable cause, supported by affidavit, partic¬ 
ularly describing tlie place to be searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

“ 10. No person shall be compelled in any criminal cape to give evidence 
against himself, or be twice put In jeopardy for the same offenp.” 

While we will cite a number of authorUics exactly in p*bit,‘yet we feel that 
the ca.se that is niost conclusive upon principle Is that of Boyd v. United States 
{116 U. S., 616). It wiil be nobnl in that case Hint the Supreme Court of the 
Uniteil States l.eld an act of Congress in relation to revenue laws unconstitu¬ 
tional liecause it authorized tlie court to compel a defemlant to produce evi¬ 
dence of his guilt, because the court said it was a violation of the fourth 
and fifth amendments of the Con.stitution of the United States. If an act 
of Cotigress would be so held as unconstitutional, then surely an ordinance 
of Hie city of Chicago would be unconstitutional ns violating the same right; 
mid the court, at page 031, in condemning this law said tlint sucli compulsory 
process “ is contrary to tlie principles of a free government. It Is abhorrent 
to the In.stlncts of an Englishman; it is abhorrent to the Instincts of an Ameri¬ 
can. It may suit tlie purpose of despotic ixiwor; but it can not abide Hie pure 
atniospliere of political liberty and pi-rsonal freedom.” 

In (he ca.se of Hughes 1 ’. State (58 S. E., 390) Hie facts are as follows; 

A city policeman saw two men walking down a pas,sageway. Tiio policeman 
followed tliom, searched tliein, and found upon the person of the defendant a 
revolver. He was taken to the police station and iiooked on the charge of 
carrying concealed weapons. He was not drunk, was violallng no law, and was 
walking along leisurely with his companion. The lower court found the de¬ 
fendant guilty of carrying concealed weapons, but case wa.s niipealetl by the 
defendant, 'i'he supronie court held that where a per.son not in legal custody 
is compelled to furnish incriminating evidence against liimself tlie evidence 
is not admissible. 

In the case of Pickett r. State (99 Ca., 15; 25 S. E., 609) the court said; 

“ While an officer may, witliout a warrant, make an arre-st for an offense 
committed in his presence, he has no authority uvion,bare suspicion, or upon 
mere information derived from others, to arrest a cilizen and search his person 
in order to ascertain wlietlier or not be tvas carrying a concealed weapon in 
violation of law. * » « Even if the person arrested did in fact have a 
concealed weapon. Hie fact not being discoveralile without a search, the offense 
of thus carrying it was not, in legal conteniplatlon, committed in the presence 
of Hie officer, and the latter violated a sacred constitutional right of the citizen 
in assuming to exorcise a iiretendcd authority to search hio person in order, to 
expose his .suspei ti'il criminality.” 

In the case of Havis r. State (61 S. E., 404). (leorgla, the defendant, Davis, 
was su.spected of having stiklsn some money. He permitted himself to he 
searched to six* if he had the money, but between his overalls and his pants 
he had a concealed weapon, but he did not consent to tliat .search, and held 
his hands between bi.s legs. However,'heSvas conipt<lled to take ids liands away 
and the weapon was found. The court held in substance that evidence of 
guilt, which a defendant is either directly or Iniiirectly compelled to disclose 
is not admissilile in a criminal prosecution afeainst him. This case was affirmed, 
however,'-for tlie reason that in the court* below the defendant did not object 
to this evidence. 

In the case of Gray v. State (61 S. E., 848), Georgia, the court held that while 
evidence wlilch a defendant has been compelled,to dlscKise through the coercion 
of a search of his person by an officer pending an illegal arrest is not admissible 
against him, it is no violation of (JiVs principle to receive testimony of witnesses 
that the defendant intentionally or through accident or Inadvertence exposed to 
view a pistol previously concealed while resisting an arrest, legal or illegal, or 
while such tfr.-est and consequent detention were pending. 

In the case of .lackson v. State (66 S. E., 982), Georgia, the chief of police without 
a warrant arrested the defendant on su.spicion that he had committed a burgla’iT.- 
and while searching him found a concealed weapon. He was then booked on the 
charge of carrying concealed weapons. There Is no question but that the arrest 
was illegal. It was not the defendant but the arresting officer who produced the 
evidence. The disclosure was not voluntary. The case was reversed. 
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In the case of Evans v. State (32 S. E., G58) a policcaan arrested the defend¬ 
ant for carrying concealed weapons. The policeman testiUod, in substance; “ I 
told him to give up that pistol.” The defendant said: “ What phstol.” He was 
then forced to give it up. Tlie court held this evidence to be Inadmissible. 

In the case of Day v. State (63 Ga., 667) it was held that evidence that a wit¬ 
ness forcibly placed defendant’s foot in certain tracks near Uie scene of the 
burglaiT, and that they were of the same size, is not admissible. Tlio court held 
that a defendant can not be compelled to incriminate himself by acts or words. 
In this case the defendant was taken hold of and carried along and compelled to 
put his foot in tli» trafk. Tlie first time lie was told to put his foot in the track 
he refused; his foot was then taken hold of and put in tlie track. Ho did not 
consent to It. Tlie shoe fitted the track. The evidence was admitted over the 
objection of the’accused on the ground that it was compelling idru to furiiisii 
evidence against him-self, contrary to the constitution of the State. Chief Jus¬ 
tice Warner said, in sulistance: “Nor can one by force compel another, against 
his consent, to put his foot in a shoe track for the purpose of using it against 
him on the criminal side of the court, tlie more especially when the person u.sing 
such force has no lawful warrant or antliority for so doing.” 

In tlie case of Stewart r. State (.'>8 S. E., 395) it was held that an arrest with¬ 
out a warrant and search of the person of the accused for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether or not he is violating the law prohibiting tlie carrying of con¬ 
cealed weapons Is unrea.sonnble. 

In the case of Boyd r. United States (116 U. .S., 616) the court said, on page 
629, in part, as follows: 

“Lastly, it is urged as an argument of utilit.v that such a searcli is a means 
of detecting ofl'enders by discovering evideiice. I wisli some cases had been 
shown wlicre the law forceth evidence out of the owner’s custody by process. 
There is no process against papers in civil cases. It lias been often tried and 
never prevailed. Nay. where tlie adversary has by force or fraud got posses.sion 
of your own proper evidimce tlicre is no way.to got it back but liy action. In the 
criminal law siicli a proceeding was never iieard of; and yet thi'n* are some 
crimes, such, for Instance, as murder, rape, robbery, and housebreaking, to say 
notlilng of forgery and perjury, tliat are more atrocious than llbellDg. But 
our latv has provided no paper search in those cases to help forward the convic¬ 
tion, Whether this proceedetli from the gentleness of llie law toward criminals, 
or from a consideration tliat siicIi a power would he more pernicious to the Inno¬ 
cent than useful to tlie inublK', I will not say. It i.s very certain tliat the law 
obllgeth no man to accuse liimself, hijeause tlie iie<e.s.sary means of compelling 
self-accusation, falling upon tlie inuoceut as well a.s the guilty, would be both 
cruel and unjust, and it would seem that searcii for evidence Is disallowed upon 
the same principle. Then, too, the innocent would he confounded with the 
guilty.” 

Again, on page 631, it is said: 

“And any compiilsftry discovery by extorting the party’s oath, or compelling 
the production of his prifate hooks and papers, to convict liim of crime or to 
forfeit his property is contrary- to the principles of a free Government. It is 
abhorrent to the instincts of an Englishman; it Isiabliorrent to the Instincts of 
an American. It may suit the purposes of despotic power, but it can not abide 
the pore atmospliere of political llbcs-ty ami personal freedom.” 

Again on pages 633, OiM, aftdjKfS It ii? s.aid : 

“We have already noticed tlie Intimate relation between tlic two amend¬ 
ments. Tlicy throw great llglit on encl» otlier. For the ‘ unreasonable searches 
and seizures’ condemned in the foftrth amendment are almost always made 
for the puriKise of compelling a man to give evidence against liimself, ^^hich in 
criminal cases is condemned in the fifth ameiidjiient; and compelling a man 
‘ in a criminal case to be a witness against himself,’ which is condemned in 
the fifth amendment, tlll^>\^■s light on the question as to what is an unreason¬ 
able search and seizure witliln the meaning of the fourth • amendment. And 
we have bi-en unable to perceive that the seiSwe of a ntan’s private books and 
papers to be used In evidence against him is substantially different from com¬ 
pelling him to be a witness against himself. We think it is with(j» the clear 
Intent and meaning of these terms. We are also clearly of tlie \iplnlou that 
procetHllngs instituted for the purpose of declaring the forfeitures of a man’s 
property by reason of offenses committed by him, though tliey may be civil in 
form, are in their nature criminal. In tills very case, the gronnd of forfeiture 
as declared in the twelfth section of the act of 1874, on which tlie Information 
Is based, consists of certain acts of fraud committed against the public revenue 
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Paragraphs 6 and 10 di' Artldt' II of the constitution of the State of Illinois, 
entitled, “ Bill of rights,” ere os foll.ows; 

“ 0. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated; and 
no warrant shali i.ssue without probable cause, supported by affidavit, partic¬ 
ularly describing tlie place to be searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

“ 10. No person shall be compelled in any criminal cape to give evidence 
against himself, or be twice put In jeopardy for the same offenp.” 

While we will cite a number of authorUics exactly in p*bit,‘yet we feel that 
the ca.se that is niost conclusive upon principle Is that of Boyd v. United States 
{116 U. S., 616). It wiil be nobnl in that case Hint the Supreme Court of the 
Uniteil States l.eld an act of Congress in relation to revenue laws unconstitu¬ 
tional liecause it authorized tlie court to compel a defemlant to produce evi¬ 
dence of his guilt, because the court said it was a violation of the fourth 
and fifth amendments of the Con.stitution of the United States. If an act 
of Cotigress would be so held as unconstitutional, then surely an ordinance 
of Hie city of Chicago would be unconstitutional ns violating the same right; 
mid the court, at page 031, in condemning this law said tlint sucli compulsory 
process “ is contrary to tlie principles of a free government. It Is abhorrent 
to the In.stlncts of an Englishman; it is abhorrent to the Instincts of an Ameri¬ 
can. It may suit tlie purpose of despotic ixiwor; but it can not abide Hie pure 
atniospliere of political liberty and pi-rsonal freedom.” 

In (he ca.se of Hughes 1 ’. State (58 S. E., 390) Hie facts are as follows; 

A city policeman saw two men walking down a pas,sageway. Tiio policeman 
followed tliom, searched tliein, and found upon the person of the defendant a 
revolver. He was taken to the police station and iiooked on the charge of 
carrying concealed weapons. He was not drunk, was violallng no law, and was 
walking along leisurely with his companion. The lower court found the de¬ 
fendant guilty of carrying concealed weapons, but case wa.s niipealetl by the 
defendant, 'i'he supronie court held that where a per.son not in legal custody 
is compelled to furnish incriminating evidence against liimself tlie evidence 
is not admissible. 

In the case of Pickett r. State (99 Ca., 15; 25 S. E., 609) the court said; 

“ While an officer may, witliout a warrant, make an arre-st for an offense 
committed in his presence, he has no authority uvion,bare suspicion, or upon 
mere information derived from others, to arrest a cilizen and search his person 
in order to ascertain wlietlier or not be tvas carrying a concealed weapon in 
violation of law. * » « Even if the person arrested did in fact have a 
concealed weapon. Hie fact not being discoveralile without a search, the offense 
of thus carrying it was not, in legal conteniplatlon, committed in the presence 
of Hie officer, and the latter violated a sacred constitutional right of the citizen 
in assuming to exorcise a iiretendcd authority to search hio person in order, to 
expose his .suspei ti'il criminality.” 

In the case of Havis r. State (61 S. E., 404). (leorgla, the defendant, Davis, 
was su.spected of having stiklsn some money. He permitted himself to he 
searched to six* if he had the money, but between his overalls and his pants 
he had a concealed weapon, but he did not consent to tliat .search, and held 
his hands between bi.s legs. However,'heSvas conipt<lled to take ids liands away 
and the weapon was found. The court held in substance that evidence of 
guilt, which a defendant is either directly or Iniiirectly compelled to disclose 
is not admissilile in a criminal prosecution afeainst him. This case was affirmed, 
however,'-for tlie reason that in the court* below the defendant did not object 
to this evidence. 

In the case of Gray v. State (61 S. E., 848), Georgia, the court held that while 
evidence wlilch a defendant has been compelled,to dlscKise through the coercion 
of a search of his person by an officer pending an illegal arrest is not admissible 
against him, it is no violation of (JiVs principle to receive testimony of witnesses 
that the defendant intentionally or through accident or Inadvertence exposed to 
view a pistol previously concealed while resisting an arrest, legal or illegal, or 
while such tfr.-est and consequent detention were pending. 

In the case of .lackson v. State (66 S. E., 982), Georgia, the chief of police without 
a warrant arrested the defendant on su.spicion that he had committed a burgla’iT.- 
and while searching him found a concealed weapon. He was then booked on the 
charge of carrying concealed weapons. There Is no question but that the arrest 
was illegal. It was not the defendant but the arresting officer who produced the 
evidence. The disclosure was not voluntary. The case was reversed. 
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the distinction between this case and the one this Anii-t now has under con¬ 
sideration. In the ChastuiiK case the officer had it warrant for the defendant. 

Wldle I have not been able to give tins case as nnich attention ns I would 
like to, I respectfully submit that the weight of authority, backed bv these 
opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States, reported In tlie One hun¬ 
dred and sixteenth United States, sustains the contention of these defendants. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Decembek 2?; 19H. 


.1. U. Denman, 
Attorney for Defendants. 


(A pamphlef entitled “The Uacts About the Shopmen's Strike, ’ pubiishe<l in 
Chicago, Oct. 12. 1911, by the Illinois Central Railroad Co., and pre[)ared by 
W. L. Park, vice president tind geuend manager, was submitted in printed 
form.) 


(A copy of Progress-Federation, pubiisht'il monthly by W. \V. Lackey, under 
tiie auspices of the Federation of Railway Employees, date Cliicago, Burnside 
Station, ,Iune 1, 1913, was submitted in printed form.) 


(Three-sheets of stenograpiiic notes were submitted liy witness.) 


Fabmeks’ National Lite Insurance Co. or .-\merica, 

Chicayo, iluy H, 1013. 

lion. Frank Comeutoki), 

Prc.ts (dub, Chicayo, lit. 


Dear Mb. Comebtohd: If you will write to Jlr. A. X. .Steinhart, secretary 
Farmer’s Grain Dealers’ Association of Illinois, Bloomington, Ill., he will tell 
you of the trouble that farmei’s have laid to get cars over the Illinois Central 
Railroad. 1 am certain that he cun give you more of the Information that you 
want than anyone else in Illinois. 

There Is also an as.sociallon of farmers that shii) live stock to Chicago, but 
their territory Is in tifc west central part of tlie State, and I doubt if any of 
them wishes to use the Illiuoi.s Central. Further, I do not know tlie name of the 
association or the names of Its officers. Possibly Jlr. Steinhart can give you 
this Information also. 

With hearty good wishes. 

Respectfully yours, 


John .M. Stahl, 


May 8, 1913. 

Mr. A. N. Steinhabt, 

Secretary Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ AssoeiftHon of Illinois, Hloomington, III. 
Mt Dear Sir: I am taking the liberty to write to you with ihe consent of our 
mutual friend, Mr. John M. Stafil. „I #iiu seeking information concerning the 
trouble and expense the furtners of Illinois have hceu put to during the past 
year because of the Illinois (Central Railroad Co.'s lack of cars, etc. I want 
general and specific Information tp faesent to the Logi.slature of the State of 
Illinois. , 

I am anxious to get this information by Tuesday *if next week, which is 
May 13. Am advised that there Is an nssocl»tion for farmers that ship live 
stock to Chicago who ilve In the west central part of the Stale, and that these 
men have had great trouble wMh the Illinois Central. I have In hand informa¬ 
tion from the coal interests of the State iifld am sending for Information from 
the manufacturing Interests of the State. * I want *to su|iplement this with 
information showing that the farmers and handlers of live stock have been 
handicapped—^jmt to expense and trouble by the Illinoi.s CeiitraLUallroad Co. 

If you wish, I shall keep the source of my information confidential. 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy of an early reply, I am, sir. 

Yours, very truly, 


P. S.—If you know the name and address of the executive officers of the 
farmers’ association referred to above, I shall appreciate receiving it. 
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%HE FASMEBS’ OsAIN DEAUQts' ASSOCIATION, 

OriTCE 01’ THE SkCBETAIIY, 

BUxmingion, lit., Uay IS, IBIS. 

CoMBajFOEo & Cohen, Chicago, III. 

Gentt-emen : Referring to your favor of the 8th instant relative to losses to 
sliippers on account of delay in the furnishing <of equipment on the Illtoois 
Central Railroad. 

IVe have more elevators located on the linos of the IlUuol,s Central Railroad 
tlian on any other railway in tlie State, and I do not know of a single station 
that did not lose money account of inability of that line to> furnish cars when 
neetled, and especially heavy loss occurred at most points in handling the last 
end of the old corn crop when we had a declining market, and sales had to be 
canceled and put out each time at a much lower llgure. Many stations at this 
time lost up in the thousand figures, and I tldnk practically all of them came 
through the year with a good deficit instead of a profit. 

We had serious complaint of car shortage on that line only last week. 

Yours, very truly. 


A. N. Steinhakt, Secretary. 


[Local Uuloa No. 80, Internatioaal Brotherhood of Blackemitbe .and flelpcrs, afnil.atcd 
with the AmericaQ Federation of Labor, secretary’.^ address, 10."'5 Claremont Avenue, 
Chicago.] 

May 10, 1U13. 

Honobable Sib; The following resolution was unanimously passoil at a meet¬ 
ing on May 10, 1013, and ordered mailed to each one of our representatives in 
the Chicago district: 

Whereas the Illinois Central Railway operates under a special charter from the 
State of Illinohs, tlie said State sliaring in the gro.ss receipts of the Illinois 
Central Railway, the governor being a director therein, and is therefore a 
imrtner of tlds coriKiration; and 

Whereas the Illinois Central Railway refused to treat with us as a system 
federation of union labor and have let this road erjuipment deteriorate to the 
danger of human life, thus placing this State of Illinois in opiiosltion to 
organized labor and the safely of Us citizens: It is therefore 
Beiolvcd, That our ll.TT niemborg demand the i)a8s.age of house bill No. 60 as 
presentetl by Repre-seutative Steduiau and by our rcintsentative before your 
honorable committee. '■ 

Yours, truly, 

I.M'EUNATIO.VAI. P>ROTFlEKIHIOU OF RbACKSMITIIS AND HELPERS, 
[SEAL.] .1. I’l. LAK.SO.N, I'rcuidcnt, 

I’AL'i. C. Rop.niske. Uccivtary Local .Vo. r;. 


[Garden City Branch No. ll, National Assoi’iuiitjn uf Letter Carrier.is, ollice of recording 

, p tftfcfoiary.l 

Chicaco, May II, 1013. 

Mr. I. J. CuNDIFF, 

002!) Madison Acenue, Chicayo. ’ v 
Dear Sib : At a meeting of Garden City Branch, No. 11, National Association 
of Letter Carriers, held on tlie above elate, tlie following resolution was 
adoptetl: * 

“liesolvid, Tlmt Garden City Branch, No. 11, National Association of Letter 
Carriers, consisting of 2;d00 members, hereby Indorses the joint resolution pend¬ 
ing in the Illinois Legislature to^investigote tlie Illinois Central Railroad Co.” 
Fraternally, yours, „ ' 

[seal.] Jas. W. MtraiiAY, 

< Hecrelary Branch No. It, N. A. L. C. 


A , 

LLocaI IjDloQ No. 3gl, Uaited Mine Workers of America.] 

Spbinofield, III., May 8, IBIS. 

I. J. Cl'NDiff, Chicayo, III. 

Deab Sib and Brother: Yours to hand, concerning Joint resolution pending 
in the legislature regarding Investigation of Illinois Central Railroad. 
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You ask that I send a letter to the “ undersigned i’ to Iiave this resolution 
passed. Whom do you mean by tlie undersigned? Is it tlie governor or your¬ 
self and president? I think it means the latter. Am I rigid? If so, I will 
do as you ask. I^et me know at once. 

I received some petition blanlrs asking for the support of tlie legislators to 
the resolution for Invostigutioi^of I. C. It. It. 

I got them filled and sent tliem on to the representative from (Ids district and 
Inclosed letter will sliow you the result. 

I will do all In ifly power to assist you in your troubles, ns I am very inter¬ 
ested In your strike You say tliat tiiey refuse to treat witli you as a federa¬ 
tion. Stick to your “federation strike” untii you win, l)ut I hoite tlie next 
time you may yave occasion to strike it will be as “one big union.” Tliat is 
the only hope for workers to win tlieir strikes. I do not Iielieve in one 
craft going In and scabbing on tlie otlier, and (so-called) union engine drivers 
pulling trainloads of scabs into simps wliore tliere is a siriko. In tliese eases 
unionism becomes a farce. I.et u.s try and get tliera all into one union, and 
then we will not scab on each other, but will pull togotlier aud strike togotlier 
and win. 

With best wishes for success in your investigation and strike, I am, 

Yours, for tlie one lilg union, 


.Ton Mui.uor.T.ANn, 

Jtt! yorlli Tliirtri'iilli .S'trccf, SiiringfIvUI, lit. 


Chicago. Ii.i-, May 5,1913. 

Deae Sie and Beotiiee; A joint rc.solution is pending before tlie Illinois 
Imgi.slature calling for an Investigation of the Illinois Central Uailroad Co. A 
hearing is to be had on tliis resolution on or aliout May 11. Crganized lalior 
all over Illinois is asked to help in tlie passage of tins resolution. Tlie Chicago 
Federation of Labor unaidmonsly Indorsc'tlds resolution. 

Will you send tlie undersigned a letter with ttio seal of yoiir local, stating 
in substance tliat your local, comiiosed of 2,560 iiieiiibers, unanimously asks the 
pas.sage of fids resolution. 1‘lrase do tliis at once, as we desire to present 
these letters us a petition on or before the 12th day of Ma.v, lOKl. 

As you know tlie following organizations Iiave been on a strike since Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1911: Interriiiitiortal Association of Machinists, International Brother¬ 
hood of Blacksinitlis and Helpers, International Brotlierhood of Boiler .Makers 
and Helpers, Itailway Carmen of Aiht-rica, Amalgamated glieet Metal Workers, 
International Brotherhood of Painters, Order of Railway Clerks, and Federal 
I.abor Union. 

The Illinois Central refuses to treat witli us as a system federation. The 
Illinois Control operates under a special cliarter from tlie State of Illinois. 
Under the terms of this cliarter the governor of Illinois is a director of the 
Illinois Central, aud ttfe State shares in tlie earnings of tlie company. The 
Importance of this is tliat tlie State of Illinois, a partner with the Illinois 
Central, is put In a position ol being opposed to»the riglit of labor to organize, 
and tills is vital to every uieniber of organized lulior. 

Malte your letter strong in its dndorsement, and send it at once under tlie 
seal of your organization, <ai(d in thhj ^ay contribute your slmre toward this 
flglit, wlilcli, altliough it involves directly tlie men at pro.seiit on .strike, at the 
Biiiue time is of vital imporlance to tWe very existence of organized labor. 

Fratornully, yours, * 

[seal.] P. .1. JEN.SEN, • 

* President. 

I. .1. CUNllIFF, 

,(!ecretary, 6029 Madison Avcmie, Chicago, III. 

Indorsed by F. U. No. 141 of tlie U. B. of G. & J. of .A, M.oy 6. 1913. 

[seal.] * Mark D. Tayloe, 

Uecording Secretary, 6036 Sangamon Street. 
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[t.oca) Union No. 411, United Mine Workers of .America.] 

Spring Valley, III., May 8,1913. 

Dear Sir and Brothers : At a meeting lieUl by Imcnl Union No. 43, U. M. W. 
of A., with a membership of 640, voted unanimously for an Investigation of the 
Illinois Central Kallrond Co. t 

Peter Mattioda, Financial Secretary, 
.Tames Chiaventone, president . 

Victor Theodore, Recording Secretary. 


tHeadquarters I’rogressive Lodge No. 410, International Association of Machinists.] 

Rockford, III., May 8, 1913. 

I. J. CUNDIFF. 

Dear Sir and Brother: At the ia'st regular meeting of our ItMlge, wltich is 
composed of 120 members, the members were advised tliiit there is at the present 
time a Joint resolution itendlng before the Itlihols Leglslutnre calling for an 
investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., and on a vote of tlie members 
tills lodge unanimously asks the passage of this resolution. 

[.SEAL.] Geo. Christiansen, Recording Secretary. 


[Secretary’s olllcc and headquarters Cigar Makers* Union, No. 14, 21t W. Madison Street, 
second Uoor. .N. P. Lentz, ttnanelal and corresponding secretary.] 

Chicago, May 9, 1913. 

I. J. CCNDIFF, 

6029 Madison Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir : IVe beg to call your attention to the resolution or bill to be pre- 
senteil tit tliis term of the Slate legislature, asking for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.’s motive power and car equipment. The said 
railroad company is chartered under the laws of^the State of Illinois as a 
common carrier, with provisions covering the welfare an^ safety of tlie traveling 
public anti tlie commercial interests of tl\e State. To jirove to you tliat the 
said company is not complying with It.s charter rights we refer you to the 
numerous wrecks on their linos, e.xlending from Omalia, Nebr., to New Orleans, 
La., but especially do we call your attention to the wrecks in our own State, 
namely, Kimundy, Farmer City, Van Buren Street (Chicago), and the Daylight 
Special at Melvin, and other.s. 

Investigation proveil ttiat all these wrecks were caused 'ny defective equip¬ 
ment. Continuous cTimplaint of tlie iiilne operators df car sliortage, a.s well 
as the complaint of shipiiers along the line, also proves conclusively that the 
Illinois Central niaiiagemcnt giving but little concern to the welfare of 
those whom it is tlieir duty to serve. 

Therefore, we, tlie organized Cigar JUakeri,’ Local' No. 14, of Cliicago, num¬ 
bering 1,600 members, earnestly request'that ygiL'as our representative, do 
what .vou can to have this measure passed. 

Yours, sincerely, l 

[seal.] * J. A. Kain, Lahel Secretary. 


«. 

[Local union No. 150, International brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, afllllated 
with the Ainerlcaii rcderutlon uf l.tibor. Secretary’s af.dress, 723 North Ninth 
Street.] 

, , ' East St. Louis, III., May 8, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CUNDIFF, 

Dear Sir and Brother: Being aware of the fact that a Joint resolution 
is [lending b'elore the Illinois lAiglslature calling for an investigation of- the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., will state this local entertained that subject 
at its last regular meeting, and with its 6.5 members we unanimously ask the 
Iiassage of that re.solutlon, not ohiy for our own benefit but for the public. 
There is an end to all things, and we believe and know that there should be -- 
an investigation made of this company’s business and the facts made known to 
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the public, and 8uch business against public welfare be stopiied. Trusting (bat 
you will use your Influence for the passage of this resoliitkjn, we will use ours 
at this end, and remain. 

Yours, 

[SEAL,] Wm. Porter, Secretary. 


[Local Union No, 461, International Brotherhood of Blackamilha and Helpers, afhltated 
with the Amertean Federation of Labor, Secretary’s address. Rock Island, III,] 

May 8 , 3!)13, 

Mr, I, J, CUNDIFF. 

Received lottbr and will answer it at once. We have 12.5 members in good 
standing in our local that wish tiie passage of this resolution against the 
Illinois Central on May 14, 1913. 

M ith best wlshe.s, fraternally yours, 

[SEAL.] Moline Local No. 401, 1. II. of I!. & H., 

C. H. liONO, 

Recording Secretary, 203(1 Thirteenth Arcniic, Rorh Ixiand, III. 


(Pncklng House 'i'eamaters and t’hauacurs. Local Union No. 710, T. 11. of T,, c.. 8. and 
H. of A,, 41101 South tlalsted Street, Room 10, (tco. F. Golden, sccretiiry-treasurer and 
business agent.] 

CuicAoo, May 0, 1013. 

Sir. I’. J. Jensen and I. J. Cundiff. 

Dear Sirs ano Rrothers : We, the above-nanied organization, request and 
demand of the legislature that they pa.ss your resolution in regards to an in¬ 
vestigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. Our organization consi.sts of 
700 teamsters and chaufTeurs and they hope to si'e the resolution [lass and 
your request granted. Hoping for tlie best am] witit best wishes and kindest 
regards. 

Wo remain, very truly, yours, 

[seal.] Packino IIoUiSK Teamsters & Ciiai i-fetr.s' U.mon, Lot al No. 710. 
Ry Geo. Goi.ue.n, Secretary and Treasurer. 


lOthce of the scorelury l.ocal Union 4so. 181)11, United Mine Workers of .America.] 

Witt, Ii.l,, .Hay 0, tOt.l. 

Mr. I. J. Cundiff. 

Dear ,Siit .and Rkother: Our local with a meml)erslii]( of .I-IO members 
unanimously ask tie iia.ssa.ge of the resolution iiemling iiefore llie Illinois Leg¬ 
islature for an invcstlgtition of the Illinois Central Kaiiroail Co. on or about 
Jlay 14. 

[seal.] , , Cai ec. Makkei.l, 

Rceordiny Secretary. 


[Unltetl Mine Workers of Anferh-a. LocaP 7;f2, Chaa. Scott, president: N. Kngteko, vice 
president; Eugene Doe, linanclal secretary; George ilurchell, recording secretary.] 

a * Peoria, III., .May !), 1013. 

I. J. Cundiff. > 

Dear Sir and Brother: At a recent meeting of •I,ocal Union No. 732, 
U. M. W. A., correspondence was read with relierence to the great number of 
wrecks which has antHire still,happening on tiic I. C. R. R. Action was taken 
on same and a motion condemning the .system for tlieir lack of foresiglit in not 
properly safeguarding the various things'lyhich tciRl toward the safety of 
traveling. I umlerstaud there is a Joint resolution to go before the house at 
an early date asking for an Investigation, fiiieaklng on behalf of 250 members 
pf my local I do strongly urge that If any way can be made tiy hiake tliis In¬ 
vestigation a possibility, I would strongly urge you to do it, as It is a crying 
shame the way traveling people are being killed and maimed for life continu¬ 
ally on this system. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[seal.] 


George Burchell, 
Sce'y L. U. 132, U. M. II’. A. 
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[t.oca) Union No. 411, United Mine Workers of .America.] 

Spring Valley, III., May 8,1913. 

Dear Sir and Brothers : At a meeting lieUl by Imcnl Union No. 43, U. M. W. 
of A., with a membership of 640, voted unanimously for an Investigation of the 
Illinois Central Kallrond Co. t 

Peter Mattioda, Financial Secretary, 
.Tames Chiaventone, president . 

Victor Theodore, Recording Secretary. 


tHeadquarters I’rogressive Lodge No. 410, International Association of Machinists.] 

Rockford, III., May 8, 1913. 

I. J. CUNDIFF. 

Dear Sir and Brother: At the ia'st regular meeting of our ItMlge, wltich is 
composed of 120 members, the members were advised tliiit there is at the present 
time a Joint resolution itendlng before the Itlihols Leglslutnre calling for an 
investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., and on a vote of tlie members 
tills lodge unanimously asks the passage of this resolution. 

[.SEAL.] Geo. Christiansen, Recording Secretary. 


[Secretary’s olllcc and headquarters Cigar Makers* Union, No. 14, 21t W. Madison Street, 
second Uoor. .N. P. Lentz, ttnanelal and corresponding secretary.] 

Chicago, May 9, 1913. 

I. J. CCNDIFF, 

6029 Madison Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir : IVe beg to call your attention to the resolution or bill to be pre- 
senteil tit tliis term of the Slate legislature, asking for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.’s motive power and car equipment. The said 
railroad company is chartered under the laws of^the State of Illinois as a 
common carrier, with provisions covering the welfare an^ safety of tlie traveling 
public anti tlie commercial interests of tl\e State. To jirove to you tliat the 
said company is not complying with It.s charter rights we refer you to the 
numerous wrecks on their linos, e.xlending from Omalia, Nebr., to New Orleans, 
La., but especially do we call your attention to the wrecks in our own State, 
namely, Kimundy, Farmer City, Van Buren Street (Chicago), and the Daylight 
Special at Melvin, and other.s. 

Investigation proveil ttiat all these wrecks were caused 'ny defective equip¬ 
ment. Continuous cTimplaint of tlie iiilne operators df car sliortage, a.s well 
as the complaint of shipiiers along the line, also proves conclusively that the 
Illinois Central niaiiagemcnt giving but little concern to the welfare of 
those whom it is tlieir duty to serve. 

Therefore, we, tlie organized Cigar JUakeri,’ Local' No. 14, of Cliicago, num¬ 
bering 1,600 members, earnestly request'that ygiL'as our representative, do 
what .vou can to have this measure passed. 

Yours, sincerely, l 

[seal.] * J. A. Kain, Lahel Secretary. 


«. 

[Local union No. 150, International brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, afllllated 
with the Ainerlcaii rcderutlon uf l.tibor. Secretary’s af.dress, 723 North Ninth 
Street.] 

, , ' East St. Louis, III., May 8, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CUNDIFF, 

Dear Sir and Brother: Being aware of the fact that a Joint resolution 
is [lending b'elore the Illinois lAiglslature calling for an investigation of- the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., will state this local entertained that subject 
at its last regular meeting, and with its 6.5 members we unanimously ask the 
Iiassage of that re.solutlon, not ohiy for our own benefit but for the public. 
There is an end to all things, and we believe and know that there should be -- 
an investigation made of this company’s business and the facts made known to 
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Railroad Co. Therefore we most earnestly appeal to i»ur State representative 
and Insist that said bill be passed as presented. 

Yours, fraternally, 

[seal.] Chas. Walker, 

I’residcnt, 

• N. BELOEItM. 

Ilfr/tnihiff Secretary. d.?6', /. U. B. H. 

« 


LorAT. TT^■ro^^ No. 1112. 

• Carriers Mills, III., May 9, 1913. 

T>eab Sik ank URornKB: The resolution pending iK'fore our State legislators 
calling for an Investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. we, the under- 
slgne<l memhers of I,ocnl Union No. 1112, of 200 inenihers, do insist and kindly 
ask our legislators to give this resolution preference; push it tiirough Avithont 
fall. 

Very truly, yours, 

[SE.AL.] 7 ,, T. Porteh, Kcrrrtary, 


[Local Union No. 14, International Ilrolherhood of Blarksmiths and Hph>era, alHllalod 

wllh (ho American Federation of Labor. Secretary's address, William ZlcUgraff, list 

North Franklin Street.] 

Chicago, Ii.r,., May S . 1913. 

5Ir. I. .1. CuNoiFF, ,9029 Madison ,\rcmic. 

Dfiab StB AND Brother: At the meeting of Vulcan Ixtcal Union No. 14, I. B. of 
B. & H., held Saturday, May 3, 90 members being In attendance, the following 
motion was unanimously adopted: 

" Bcsolrcd, That we, the members of Ijocal No. 14, do hereby [letition the Illi¬ 
nois I.egislature to adopt a joint resolution calling for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

“ llcsolred. That we, tiie members of Ijocal No. 14, pledge ourselves to write 
to our.respective representatives urging and reipiesting tliem to vote for the 
adoption of the Joint resolution for an investigation of the Illinois Central Rail¬ 
road Co. » * 

“• Rcsoh-cd. Th.nt as tlie State i.s a partner of tlie Illinois Central it l)ecome.s 
the duty of our Stale to Investl.gate t*iie affairs of llie Illinois Ceulral without 
fear and favor.” 

Approved by a rising vote of 90 ineinhers. 

[.SEAL.] IV.M. ZicKGRAiT', Kecrctavy. 


[Local Union No. Id”, Intorontionn! Brotherhood of BLicksiiillhs cod flolpcrs. affiliated 
with the .American Federation of Labor. Secretary's address, tid'd I'riiKetou .Ave¬ 
nue.] 

’ ’ Mat 8. 101.8. 

Mr. J. CtiNDiFF, Secretary. , 

Deab .Sir and Brother: We, tlio meWiers of T.ocal No. 122, of Cldcago. III., 
numlicring 73, in gooil standing for a period of six montlis, hoarlily indorse tlie 
action taken In bringing liefore tlie legislative hotly of this State to tiring about 
some way an aniieaiile sottleinent ili regards to conditions tliat exist on the 
Illinois Central system. Hoping snceess will crown our offorts, we reinifin, 
Sincerely, yours, , ’ 

[seal.] M. ,SeuMiTT. President. 

* , I’. W. Moeller, lieeordiny Srcrclary. 


[Loi'nl Tinion No. 230, Tnternatlonat Brotherhood of Blacksrritths and Helpers, afflilated 
with the American Federation ot Labor. Secretary'a address, 1211 Otto Boulevard. 
Chicago, Ill.J * 

Mat 7. 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CuNDiFP, 6029 Madison Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir and Bbother : Bloom Local No. 2,39, composed of 80 members, unani¬ 
mously asks the passage of joint resolution now [lending before the Illinois 
Legislature calling for an Investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
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Please advise repres’ntatlve for our district, JIr„ J. J. O’Rourke, that we 
earnestly urge lilui to vote for said resolution. If he falls to do so, we will 
certainly remember that he failed us. 

Yours, fraternally, in behalf of Bloom Local No. 239. 

[SEAi.] Chas. Seaholm, Secretary. 


[Local I’nlon .\o. 20«. International Brotherhood of Blacltsmilha and Helpers, affiliated 
with rhe American Fedeiutlou of Labor. Secretaiy's addI^'•ss, Chicago, 111.] 

(. ■ May 8, 1913. 

To THE Memuers of the Illinois State Legislature. 

Ge.n’tlesikn ; This is to certify that the resolution to Investigate the Illinois 
Central Itailroiid Co. has been unanimously udo|ited by Grand Crossing Union 
No. 2(16, 1. B. of B. & 11., .50 members, and we think, ns the State has an inter¬ 
est in the company and onr governor is one of the directors, that the legisla¬ 
ture should do something to settle the I. C. strike. 

[.SEAL.] .1, L. EuwAiins, 

J'nniilriit. 

.1. It. Burens, 

Secretary. 


[Local Union .No. ttg.T. International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the American Federallon of Labor. Secretary's address, 52:111 May SIrect.J 

Chicago, Ii.l,, May 7, tSJ3. 

I. J. CUNBIiT, 

Dear Sir and Brother: At a spechil meeting of \Yalsn Local No. 323. I. B. of 
B. & H., on May 7, 1913, unanimously asks the pa.ssage of a .)oint resolution 
pending before the Illinois LegisUitvire calling for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., as we believe it is necessary, liotli for the protec¬ 
tion of tile patrons of the ruilrond and even for tlie future of tlie railroad it.self, 
which, according to reliable authority, sts'ms 'rent on mining Itself, simply to 
display its arrogant pride and sellisliness. Walsh local is composetl of 50 mem¬ 
bers in good standing of the I. B. of B. & H. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[seal.] 'Tim., CallanA-n, Secretary. 


[Loent Union .No. lUl, International Brotliorliood of Blnck.srniths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the .American rederation of Labor. S<cretaj-y*s addre.ss, Herman Hecht, 34 
Schultz .Street. J 

Danville, III., May 7, 1913. 

JJr. 1. J. CUNDIFF. 

Dear Sir : Frisco Local 113, I, B. of B. & H., compo.scd of 110 incmbcrs, unani¬ 
mously indorsed tlie folloAving resolution: 

“ Wlierens owing to the rollln^g stock of the Illinois Central Railroatl, lls nu¬ 
merous wrecks and iiccnlents, due to defective efiiiijanent, lias eaustsl a 
sliortagc of cars and delays in train service, uiion which the piililic must 
depend; Ttiereforc be it • > , 

“Resolved, That avo unanimously indorse umrrecommend tlie passage of the 
joint re.solution now pendisg lielm-e the Illinois Stale Legislature fulling for 
an investigation of the Illinois Central RaKroad Co. 

[seal,] 3. B. Wilson, 

President. 

' Herman Hecht, 

• Seerctary. 


018 Hakhison Street, Chicago, .\[uy 8, 1013. 

Mr. I. J. CuNoiFF, Secretary. 

Dear SiR^iNi) Brother; Local I-odgo 376, B. R. 0. of .\., composed of 12 meni- 
ber.s. iinaidmously ask for the passage of the resolution pending an Investiga¬ 
tion of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. now before the Illinois lieglslature. 
Yours, fraternally, 

[SEAL.] WM. IIoiKlLNS, 

President, 

A. Fredebickson, 

Seefetary. 
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lilt'd Hummer Lodge No. f»07. HrotliorhooU llallwav Cariten of America. Alfred L. 
.Miller, recording wjcretary, L'lOtl West Ix)CU8t Street.] 

RLOOiiiN'GTO-'^, 111., May 7, 1913, 

Mr. P. J. Jensen, 

Pri’ftidcnt Local I'cdcrntion of Raihray Employees, 

* I. C. llysteni and Allied Lines, 

Dear Sm and Brother: Local B. E. C. of A., No. 507, heartily itulorse Ihe 
action taken by the Federation of Raihvay Employees in regard to an investi¬ 
gation of the Il^noW Central Railroad. Our local con.sists of 50 inomlier.s, and 
we all earnestly de.sire that you do all you can toward bringing about a satis¬ 
factory investigation of the Illinois ('entral Railroad, which is a common car¬ 
rier under the laws of the State of Illinois. 

With the best of success. 

[sJSAl,] i\ H. .Tones. 

President. 

A. Jv. M11J.KR. 
Reeordiny Secretary. 


[Denverslde Lodge No. 400, J.‘rotlM‘rli<>o<l Uailwjiy Cin'iucn America.] 

East St. Lons, Ii.i.., May *1, 1913, 

President, 6010 }fa(Usoii Arenuc, Chicago, 111. 

De .^11 Sir: I>cnvcrside L4>dgo. -40(1, B. R. C. of A., consisiing (if .59 meinhers, 
heartily Indorse the resolution betVn'e the Illinois L<‘gislatuie to investigate the 
condition of the Illinois Central Railway. 

Tills is certainly a matter of safety in lielialf <»f the traveling public and 
train crews of this company. 

Yours, truly, 

[seal.] Troy Moko.vn, 

SecreUir]!, 131 \ortli Fourth Street, 

IFoM St. J.onis. III. 


[Grand Crossing l.04lgo .\o. ctf*. International Assoelatl^m of >Ta<’hinlsts, Odd Fellows’ 
llaJl, nortlH%sr corner Seventy-tiftli Street and J'.llis .Kvenue.J 

* Cjij( A30, May 7, 7973. 

At tho rpjjuliu’ iiiO('tiiiK of Ci-nnd Crossing- I.<>(l?;p, X(i. 2(;5, In'Id May 7, 1913, 
tliG following resolutions in-osontod and unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas there is pending ladcu'e Ihe House of Uepresentativos of the State of 
Illinois house »<^solulion No. CO, asking for an invosUgation of the Illinois 
Central Railroad C»., Its assets, liahilities, and tho luinierous wrecks that 
have (iceiii-red since the si l ike of (he shopmen September 30, 1911; and 
“Whereas the State of Illinois (hy virtue of.tJie special charter granted the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.) is a partner in this railroad and vitally in¬ 
terested in the tlnancial traiijfactions, and should l.e as oiiually interesteil 
In the shopmen, who.iire citlzrtis •and property owners of the State of 
Illinois; and * 

“ Whereas this strike was eausi'd ,'\jid has been prolonged hy the arbitrary 
stand of the Illinois Central. Railroad Co. denying their eiiiployws the 
right to federate and assert themselves as fii'o, lihertydoving iw-ople, ac¬ 
cording to Iheir constilntioiial rights granted lo.fhein hy the Stale of 
Illinois and the Unied States of America: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That we,?ls eillzojis of the State of Illinois, demand of the repre¬ 
sentatives ^f the State of Illinois fnvorahio consideration of house resolution 
Xo. 00; that we request those that have ^l»)mised t. support said resolution 
IJo. 00 to demand on the floor of the House a roll-call vote for the information 
of the voters wlio sent them there: And he it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by tlie president a*rt secretary of 
this-local, repre.sontlng 4(K) memhers. with the official seal of this organization 
attached, and a copy sent to each and every rciiresentative.’' 

[SEAL.] • Sam Wilson, 

1‘resident. 

R. .1. Weuer, 
Recording Hccretavg. 
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[local I’nlon Na 403, Intefaatlonal BrothocbooS ot BlndtsmltA* and Ilelpcni, affiliated 
witb tu« Ameriam Fedentlon of Labor. J 

Centkalia, Ill., May 10,1913. 

Mr. I. J. CUNDIEF, Chicago, III. 

Drab Sib and Bbotheb: We onderstaml that a joint reaolntion Is peiitiin.it 
before the Illinois I.«ifrtslnfnre calling for an investigation of the Illinois Oeii- 
trai Railroatl Co., on wlilch a hearing is to be Iiad about Majr 14. Tlie Centralia 
Local, No. 453, of the International Brotherhood of I$Ia(’lcsinith.s and Helpers, 
composed of 26 members. l.s strongly in favor of this resolutloli and the mem¬ 
bers are unanlmou.sly asking tlie passage of tiie same. We feel that such an 
Investigation will lie of interest and advantage not only to organized lalior, but 
to all the iKjople ot the State in general. Bach memlter of the legislature by 
his position in regard to this re.solutioii will have an opportunity ot showing 
what his stand is toward labor organizations, as also his general interest In the 
welfare of the State. 

We trust that all pos.sible will be done toward urging tiie passage of the 
resolution. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[ iRAi..] Kd llcMirLAN, Prculdrvt. 

J. H. Little, Secretary. 


[Local T'nlon .Vo. Infc'rimlioniil Itrotlierhood of niacksmitlis and rrolpcra. affillnlod 
wltti the .imcrlcan iVitcraiioa of l.ahor. ISecretary's addreaa. 1100 South Kedzie .Ave¬ 
nue. 1 

Chicago, May 10, 1913. 

Mr. I. .7. CuNDiFR. 

Dear Sib and Brother : At our meeting May 10 your letter regarding a 
resolution to investigate tiie Illinois' Central Itallroud Co. and Its operating 
methods was read and disetissed at length. 

This local union ha.s 96 niember.s in good standing—05 per cent of whom were 
present, and by a unanimous vote ot this local union wo exprcs.sed our desire 
that the Illinois Central llallroad .should be inve.stigated by our State legisla¬ 
ture in the Interest not only of union labor, hut especially of the traveling 
public, and id-so of those engaged in industries wliieli ^require the transporta¬ 
tion of their wares or commerce. 

Fraternally, yours. ' 

[seal.] Dennis StinAj 

ItOO South Kcilzic Arciiue. City. 


I 

[Joint protective hoard tlrotherhood Kaiivv.'jy Carmen of .Vmeric.t. alliiiated with the Amer¬ 
ican Federation ot Lahor.j * 

. • Mat 10, 1913. 

To the Illinois State Legislatube. 

TTon. Gentlemen ; D.atiphln Pari: T-OiIg<i N^>. 467, jvitli a memberslilp of 400, 
at a special meeting as.serabled on the 7th day of* May. 1913, reipiests the pas- 
«age of liouse bill No. 60. ^ 

[seal.] « Joseph J. Thomas, 

. President. 

> Pbantz a. Johnson, 

• Recording and Financial Secretary. 


[Tool and lliefflakers' Hodge, No. 010, International Association of Machlolsts.1 

Chicago, III., May 10. 1913. 

Mr. I, J. CurJrtFF. 

D*ar Sib and Bbotiteb; t take great pleasure In writing you that Tool and 
Diemakers’ Local, No. .510, composed of 250 members, heartily Indorse tills joint 
resolution now pentling before tiie Illinois Legislature ealling for an Investi¬ 
gation of the Illinois Central llallroad, and unanimously request passage; 
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believing thereb.v tlmt the citizens of lliis cit.v may lenri^lfie true state of affairs 
as they now exist,'and that tliey may reap some benefits from sucli aetioii. 

Pra tenia Hy, yours, 

[SEAL.] ClAKKNCE f'.ATE, 

Recijrdinij Rrcrchiry. 


(Local^C.^nlon No. 784, UnUt^d MIdo Workers of Auiorloa.J 
%■ 

Mabissa, Ili.., May tO, I9t3. 

Mr. I. J. CuNDiFF, CMcuyo, III. 

Dear Sir and* BROTitF.R : This iocal union, with a membership of 400, iias 
unanimously indorsed tlie proposition as iire.sented in a joint resolution which 
Is pending before the Illinois Ijegislature, asking for an investigation of the 
equipment and condition of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

We believe that in the interest of public safety, and the innliility of said road 
to properly serve the liuHiness and conimereial interest of its it.atrons, should 
be evidence enough to warrant the legislature in making this Investigation. 
No other class of business, I lieliove, has felt that sometiiing should lie done 
In this matter more keenly than tho.se interested in coal mining, e.specially 
wlicn having to depend entirely on tliis road. 

With liest wishes for the success of this just and reasonable demand, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 

[.SEAL.] Al. IsoKioo, Rcc-rctary .Vo. 7Hi. 


[tbu’lirld Park I.od;4r. Xu. 178, International A.sKoriatiou of Machinists, office of recording 

socrolary.J 

CnrCAOO, III., May 10, tOtS. 

Mr. I. J. Clkoikf. 

Dear Sir and BBornEH: Your communfeation of May 101?,. in regard to 
the resolution now jiending before the Illinois Legislature c.alling for an In¬ 
vestigation of the Illinois Central Railway was read at the regidar meeting 
of Garfield I’.ark Isislge, No. 478, I. A. of M.. which was held last night. 

Tills local, with a meimicrshi|) of 510. urgently ,a.sks the pa.s.aage of tlie afore¬ 
said resolution, and calls upon all citizens of the State of Illinois to render all 
jissistaiue possible to altain this end. 

Aliy information re.g!irdlng this matter will he most acceptable. 

Yonrs, friiterually, 

[SKAL.J F. 10, AlllCL, 

Rn ordlny Kct-relury, Xo. ,j78, /. .1, iif M., 

X. Ridyetmy Arc., I'liiatiio, III. 


(Glelehhclt Lodge, X'o. SIR), Iiiternntionnt As.sofl.ation of Machinists, KiMctsch's Ilaii, 
Slxly-ttiird^lnd t’cjilcr .VvoDlio.l 

Chicago, III., May 11. 191.1. 

Mr. I. 3. Cl'NIuff. 

Hccrctury Federation of Raituify Employers. 

Dear Sir and Brottier : At a recent nieetin.g of Clcicbycit I.odgc. the resolu¬ 
tion now pendhig before the IllUiois Legislaiurii. calling for an investigation 
of the Illinois Central pallroad Co. was introduced and given thorough and 
careful considerjitlon. . 

Believing that the proposed investigation lyould disilose conditions which do 
not tend toward tlio hc-st interests of the peoifie of thii# State, and also lieliev- 
ing tliat the State should take steiis to correct tlie existing conditions. Oleichheit 
Dodge, comiKised of 1.50 memliers, unanimously indorses and asks^lie pa.s,sage 
of the pending resolutions. * 

With licst wishes, I am, 

Fratemally. yours, 

[SEAL.] 


Fred II. Voelker, Srii darii 360. 
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ILo<‘a\ t nlon ^o. 300, lQt«rnatlonal Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the American Pederatlon of Labor, Secretary’s address, R. P. Nanman, 2270 Blue 
Island Avenue.j 

Chicago, -, 191S. 

To the konoraWe Illinois Legislature. 

Deah Siks : At a roKUlai’ meeting of Bolt ana Nut Workers Local 806, I. B. 
of B. & H., it wag regularly moved and seconded that we unanimously indorse 
the joint resoiution Imfore the Iliinois Legislature look-lug into the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral affair. Our membership of 47 in good standing do lyge'that your honor¬ 
able body do everything in their power to bring about some solution that 
will be satisfactory to all concerned. 

With best wishes, I remain, fraternally, yours, 

[.SEAL.) It. p. Nauman. 

Recording Secretary. 2270 Illue Island, A venue. 


[Herman Local I’nion ,\o. iiTTi. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers 
of America, Julius Lichtenstein, recording Becrctar.v, 1541 Wells Street.] 


Mr. I. J. CuNDiFP’. e0.l0 Jfailison .1 venue. 


Chicago, May II, 1013. 


Dear Sir and Brother : .\cting upon your suggestion not to wait till next 
meeting. 1 herewith senil Inclo.sed the indorsement of that resolution. 

Hoping this will he satisfactory, 

I am, fraternally yours, 

Jui.irs LirnTEN,STEiN. 


Chicago, May 10, llriS. 

To THE Illinois Legisi ati-re, 

iipringfleld. III. 

At a mass meeting of this local, with a membership of 86.1 out of 1.013 
pre.sent. helil on Tuesday. May 6, its was unanimously passed to Indorse the 
resolution, now pending before your honorable body, calling for an investiga¬ 
tion of the Illinois Central Uailroad Co., and I was Instructed to notify your 
honorable body of this indorsement; and we urge you in the name of organized 
labor to make this a thorough investigation. 

Trusting that yonr honorable body will recognize this appeal of organized 
labor and also in the name of justice ami fairness. . 

I beg to remain, yours truly, 

[SEAL.I .Tri.n s Lichtenstein, 

Recording Secretary. 


1‘EOiiiA, III., May 10. 1913. 

Mr. 1. J. CrNDiFF, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: This Local Union Xo. 784. United Mine Workers of America, 
composed of 810 menibers, unanlnionsly a.sk the passage of the resolution 
pending before the Illinois Leglsiate.re calling for an investigation of the 
Iliinois Central Railroad Co. 

Yours, respectfully, 

[SEAL.] Leonard Lewis, 

Secretary Local No. 73,i. 


[Local Pnlon Xo. 2o51, United Mine f\-oi’kcrs of .Vmerica.l 

Craig, III., May 10, 1913. 

Dear Sir and BaoTtip: In regards to investigation we would like to help 
you out In every shape and form,' but we are out of work here at the present 
time: we have been out of work for one month. Our local Is composed of 56 
members; wa,unanimously ask for the passage of this resolution. 

[SEAL.] T. R. Lawson, 

President. 

Fred Oermer, 

Recording Secretary. 

Rohert OgilvAi, 

Financial Secretary. 
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ISdrpi'lsB Lodiie .No. :;97, Brotherhood Itallway (’a^en of America.] 

.M.tY 10, 1913. 

Pkar Sib and Buother: The Surprise Lodpe, No. 297, of ChioaKO, urges and 
requests that the Illinois Legislature take action on this resolution. We have 
a membership of 90 nienihers and we urge the passage of this resolution. 
Fraternall.r, yours, ’ 

[SEAI,.] Albert F. Berndt, 

‘Ifrcorriino f^rcretarij, 5006 Primelon Avenue, Chicaffo, III. 


[Local Thilon No 124. Tnlernaiional Brotlierhood of HlackamltliB and Helpers, adiMated 
with the .American Federation of Labor. Secretary's address, ism South Eighth 
Street. 1 

Si’Hi.NGFiEi.i), II I.., May 0, 1013. 

Mr. I. .T. ('■U.NDTFE, 

6029 Madison Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Pear Sir and Brother: This local Is composed of .'10 member.s, who unani¬ 
mously ask the passage of the resolution now pending before the Illinois laigls- 
lature calling for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
Fraternally, yours, 

[.SEAL.] II. S. Wheal, Secretary . 


ILocal Lnion Wo. IISO, United Mine tVorker.s of .\merloa.l 

IIeriu.n, III., May 10, 1913. 

Mr. 1. .T. CuNDiEE. 

6029 Madison Avenue. Chicago. 

Pear Sir and Brother: We, the inenibera of I.oeal Union 980, comprising 
about 290 members, do bereby demand of our State representatives and sena¬ 
tors that they use their influence and vote for the ,1olnt resolution iien'ding 
before those bodies calling for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. Failure on the part of our representatives and senator from this dis¬ 
trict to do this, they will be held responsible by the laboring classes in this 
district. 

Yours, respectfully, . 

• E. R. Makers, 

' I'resident. 

[seal.] Jack L, McKay, 

Recording Rcerclary Local Union 936, Herrin, III. 


lUnlon NO. 2.">i’, llrotivcrhood or I’alnicrs. Decerntors, and I’apcrhangcra of .America. Ad¬ 
dress writer, til4 Pope Street, Rockford, lll.l 

Rockiord. III., .May 10, 1913. 
IMr. I. .T. CtTNDIFF. • • 

Pear Sib and Brother : -Vt a meeting ht'ld by Local T-nlon No. 2.'i2, P. P. & 
P. of -A., of Rockford, 11^, a local .coinposed of 140 members, unanimously 
demand the passage of a res(.4ution now pending before the Illinois Legislature 
calling for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

Hoping you will give this matteii ybur closest attention. I remain. 

Fraiernally, yours, • 

[seal.] Fred J.. Hendrickson, 

• Recording Secretary. 


[Loral T'nlod No. ISO, of Oak Parlt, Hi.. Rohde’s Ball, 3800 West Madison Street, 'Chi¬ 
cago.] 1 

• 

Oak P.ark, III., May 10, 1913. 

Mr. T. .T. CuNDtFF, ,* 

60.19 Madison Arcniie, Chicago, III. 

Pear Sir and Brother: Relative to .ioint resolution now iHmding in the legis- 
intnre, will say that this local union, eonsistlug of (148 memhers. all citizens of 
this State, have indorsed said resolution and are very much in favor of aa 

38819«_g. Poe. 41.1, 64-1— vol 10-61 
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Investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., as the past year has shown 
that numerous aecldeuts have occurred on that road, that were viot only avoid¬ 
able, but some of them can truly be termed criminal, ns most of them were due 
to equipment not In running shnije. and also as has been shown that -there Is 
practically no Inspection of equipment as specified by law, and consequently no 
repairs to It which were necessary. 

Hoping that the resolution before the legislature will be passed and things 
remedied. 

I am, yours, fraternally, 

[SKAL.] y. AcSOMMliB. 

liccortUiuj Bccretari/. 


[Local Union No. 470, Tnlornatlonal Itrotliorhood of Itlacksmiths and Helpers, aihUated 
wttu the American federation of Labor.] 

C'lticAco, III., May 12, 1913. 

Mr. 1. J. CUKDIFF. 

Drar Sre AND Brotiiek : Reing aware that there is a disagreement on wages 
between the Illinois Ceutral Railroad Co. and Its employees, and tliat they have 
been on a strike since Seidember 30, 1911, and as the cost of living, rents, etc., 
have increased very much, our local, composed of 10 nicmbers. voted unani¬ 
mously to ask the passage of a .lolnt resolution now pending before the Illinois 
Legislature calling for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
The Illinois Central Railroad Co. operates under a special charter from tlie 
State of Illinois. Under the terms of this charter the governor is a director and 
the State shares in the tirofits. Therefore we heartily indorse the [lassage of 
this i-esolution. 

Fraternally, yonrs, 

[SEAL.] M. ri. W'Hor.iriAN. 

SWretara'. /}_>/ .fiirlxan Ilniilri'iinl, Vhk-nyn, HI. 


[Liberty LoUge, No. gltth Internation.-d .V-sMochilion of .Marliinists. Rosidenro, ro-iy 

uai-saw .Avenue.] 


. Chicago, Itj.., May 19, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CtlNDIEF, 

Recording Secretary Local Federation qf Railroad Fmiiloyccs. 

Dear Sir and Brother: At our meeting of May 8. Liberty I.odge Na 229. I. 
A. of M., comtiosed of 290 members, unanimously indorsed the joint resolution 
pending before the Illinois State Legislature calling for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

W’e earnestly lieg the Illinois I.,egislature to go into this ynatter thoroughly, 
to see if there'is not something radically wrong with thpir sysleni. and If there 
should be, devise ways and means of rectifying that wrong. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[BEAL.] '■ ,1. RiCKEBT, 

Recording Secretary. 

-c— 

tSubordlnafp I/odgc No. ISO. lotcrnatlonal Hrothorhmxl'of noilor Malirrs and Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America. Address of writer, 419 Lucy Aveuue.J 


'Memphis, Tenn., May 13, 1913. 


Mr. P. J. Uenben, 

President System Fcderatioji. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Bluff City lAidgc \o. 1.80, brotherhood of Boiler¬ 
makers, composed of 4,') memliers in good standing, unauimously asks and In¬ 
dorses the passage of tlie re.solution lj(*forc the Illinois Legislature ealllng for an 
Investigation of Illinois Central Rdllroad fto. And we wish to go on record aS 
condemning the State as a partner to being ojiiiosed to the right of labor 
organize. , 

Wishing you every suceess lu the undertaking, we are. 


Fraternally, yours. 


[SEAL.] 


W. T. Funston. 

President. 

Cha.s. a. Stewart, 

Coircsgondiug Secretary and Financial Secretary. 
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[Local .t'uioa ^o, llOLi, I'nited Mine Workers of America.1 

HAiiiiisBUUfl, Im,., May 17, 1913. 

I. J. CL'NDIFK, 

Secretary lUinois Central System Federation, Chicago, 111. 

Dkab Sib and Brother: Ciin sn.y in iin.'iwer to your letter relntlve to your 
resolutions, whloli will corae before the State legi.slature, our local apiiointert 
a committee to meet our district representative, W. C. Kune, of this city. This 
is the amswer he gafe them: He would do everything iu his [lower to help the 
labor movement. * 

With best wishes, 

[SEAL.] H. Caiii. Owen.s, 

Uncording Secretary Loral No. 1910, Bor 308, Harrishnrg, fit. 


tPrelhcIt I,orti;p No. :i:f7, InlcrnatIon.nI Ai;soctatioii of Arncliinisis. adilintcrt with the 
American Federation of Lahur, Office of secretary. It. Thielherg, Ihilmer Ave. 

nue. J 


r'mcAOO, 1 m., .)laa 17, 1913. 


Mr. T. J. Ot'NDiFF. 

Secretary of Federation of Railtray Fmyloyrrs. 

Illinois Cenlial ,Sg.st(’in and Mlied f.ines. 

Dear Sib and Brother: At mooting of May It. 1f)I3, connnunicatiou of 
May .'), 11I13. was read and acteil u|ion. 

Secretary was Instructed to write to your liody. as the dale of sending 
for Illinois State Legislature wa.s too late for No. hut tliat tliis resolution 
came liefore the Chicago Federation of labor and our delegate.s represented 
voted in favor of indorsing said resolution. 

Yours, fraternally, 

[seal.] Henry Tiiifi.iiero. 

Recording Secretary. 


[Creamer I.odge, No. gaCi, Intcrmdioii.nl .Vssocintion of Alachini.sts. Ofli, c of secretnr.v, 
^ oso Iowa .\venur.] 

.Aurora, Ti.i.,, May n. 1913. 

I. J. CuNDiFF, Secretary. 

Hear Sir and Brother: Tiirongh change of recording secretary T, the 
undersigned, received .vour letter of Alay 3 last niglit, Ma.v Hi, our regular 
semimonthly meeting. Sorry lliat tins delay hapiiened, hut tlie memlier.s 
hoped that a rcfily^ tiit your rmiuest would not lie too late. Tlie 05 members of 
Creamer Lodge, 236. uiii^iiimously urge the passage of tlie .ioiiit resolution 
pending before the Illinois State Logl.slatnre for an investigation of the Illinois 
Central Bailrond Co. 

Ho]iing this will not he loo late. I remain. 

Fraternally, your.s, 

[seal.] , Oeo. Von W.htz, 

Rceot*ltay .seen tary. 389 loira .irenne. .iiirora. III. 


tLocal Union No. IHD, Inirrnniional Ilrotlicrimod of ttlacksniitlm .ami Ilrliicr.a.’.affiliatcd 
wllh llic American Fcilcraliou of l.alior.T 


Mr. I. J. CUNDTFF. 


May 12. 1018. 


Dear Sir: The members of Peoria Local. Nij. ISO, ro«)ria. 111., most heartily 
Indorse the propo.stsl aetlon. in tlie matter of tlie investigation of tlie condi¬ 
tions on the Illinois Central Itallroad Oo.’s lines. 

Our local is comiiosed of 13 meiidiers, who have lieeii watching mnlh Interest 
the eonditioiis on the abovc-meutioned railroad. 

Yours, truly, 

[SEAL.] 


B. H. ItEicHEi.DER, Seeretary. 
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ILo.iil I ulon -No. I'Bttcd 31lue Worfcei's of America. Walter Power, ail.l South 

Eleventh Street.] 

Si’KiMUFiEED, III.,-, I'Jli. 

Mr. I. .T. CuNDiFF. 

Deab Sir: Our local union, composed of 3o0 members, Indorsed the action 
taken b.v your organization in regard to joint I'bsolution calling for an investi¬ 
gation of tlie Illinois Central Ilnilroad Co. at our regular meeting held April 1, 
19i;!. Our representatives and senator will be advisetl of tlie same. Also, at 
our last regular meeting, heltl April l.l, we Indorsed the /wlUn of our miners’ 
legislative committee in their efforts to secure the passage of all bills recom¬ 
mended by atlillated unions. Our union has at different times Ih the past year 
indorsed your position in your struggle for your rlglits, and, ai I stated before, 
our iiidoii has indorsed tlie action of tlie legislative committee and will aid them 
as far as possilile to sei ttre what they recommend. 

Yours, fraternally, 

[SEAL.] Walter Power, 

accordiiifi Uccretary. 

P. S.—I am writing our representatives, .Tames F. Jlorrls, T, K. Lyon, and 
Bell, and Slate Senator Logan Hay tin; facts or action taken by our local union 
from time to time for tlie past year or more. 


[Local fnion .No. 701, Laltcd yiine Workers of .tinerica.l 

Kldorado, III., iliiy 10, ISIS. 

The meniliers of tlie aliove local union, meinbersliip 3(K>. unanimously ask the 
pas.sage of tlie re.solntion, viz, "('ailing for an investigation of tlie Illinois Cen¬ 
tral Itailroad Co.,” ns he have lieen fidlowing tiiis up, and record shows a hlg 
lo.ss of life and a poor system of handling freiglit and iiassengers, for which the 
above company was incorporated, owing to defective machinery and car equip¬ 
ment. 

Y'ours, truly, 

[SEAL.] W. A. Titinkr, President. 

H. Kennedv, ticrrctarij. 


[Ikical tTalon No. ZZ, International ItrotlicrluKxi of RIacksrnitlis and Helpers, attlllatcd 
with the .Ainericuu Foderalton of 1-abor.J 


Mr. I. .1. CrNoiri', 

00,10 Madison .irciiac, Chienyo, Hi. 

Dear .Sir and Brotiier: We, tlie 110 meniliers of I’reepbrt Local Union, No. 
22, of the Iiiteriiatioiial P.rotlierliood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, indorse reso¬ 
lution No. (ill. presented to tlie Cencral Assembly of tlie .Stale of Illinois liy lte]i- 
resentative .Seymour Steaduin’i. and deniand its jiassage in tlie Interests of the 
citizens of Illinois ami tlie welfare and safety of tlie traveling public. The 
Oiiialia line of the Illinois Central is a disgrace to the .State. 

Vour.s, fraternally, ' ‘ ^ ‘ 

[SEAL.] II. P. IIiLL, tlcrretarij. 


„ [Local L'nion .No. IZfS, L'nited Mine Workers of .tracrlca.] 

. Heuki.n, 111 ., May li, JO IS. 
Mr. I. J. Cu.ndife, Chicayo. , 

Dear Sir: Tliis is to certify tliat Local Union No. 1218, U. M. W. of A., rep¬ 
resenting a nieinliershiii of 120 nmiiibers, unaiiiinously indorse tlie resolution, 
now pending in tlie IMiiois Legislature, eallliig for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Itailroad Co. and earnestly ask for Its iiassage. 

[.SE.tL.] < , Louis H. Miskeu, Secretary. 


[Local Union No. ZZ, International Itrottiorliood of Dlacksmltlis and Helpers, adiliatcd 
with the American Federation of l.abor.J 

May 11, 1013. 

Dear .Sir : We, the undersigned members of Freeport Local No. 22, of I. B. of 
B. & H., compo.sed of 11 members, unanimously ask tlie passage of this resolu- 
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tion. As you khow, the following organizations li*ive been on strike since 
September 30, 1911: International Association of Machinists, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Heljters, Railway Carmen of America, Amidga- 
mated Sheet-Metal Workers, International Brotherhood of Bulnters, Order of 
Hallway Clerks, Federal Labor Union. 

The Illinois Central refuse^ to treat with us as a system federation. The 
Illinois Central operates under a special charter from the State of Illinois. 
Under the terms ^f this charter the governor of Illinois Is a director of the 
Illinois Central, and the State .shares In the earnings of the company. The 
importance of®this»ls tliat tlie State of Illinois, a partner with tlie Illinois 
Central, Is put in a posilion of being opposed to the right of lalior to organize, 
and this is vltol to et cry memlter of organized labor. 

Yours, truly, 

P. IIOWT.ANI), 

Vrexident. 

r^LAi..] H. i>. 

Hrvniiirv, 07 Shati'iire I'ricport, III. 


i Hall ot Local I nlon .No. «a, international futon of Steam and Operatinj' Engineers 
uIHllated with the American irederatlon o( Lalmr. 1 ’ 


Mr. I. .1. CfNDtKf, 

6029 Madison Avenue, City. 


May 12, 1913. 


Pkab Sir a.nd Biiothek: Your conmmnication, I am sorry to say, arrived too 
late for oiir meeting, as we met May 7, and again Ma.v 14. I am positive, 
however, had action been taken it would liave received tlie unanimous indorse¬ 
ment of our local. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[seal.] Ol.IViai STINCd.EY, 

JJ61 Hoiitti Purl; venue, Iteeordiny Seerelavy, iMval 6.9. 


I Local I'nion Ao. IL’.'IT, fulled Mine Workers of .tinerlca.] 

• Sesseii, III., .May 11, 1913. 

Mr. I. .1. CfNDIFF, 0 

6020 Madison .[venue, Chieayo, 111. 

Dear Sir and Brother : Your letter received May 8, and I am answering In 
lielialf of .voiir re<iuest. Local Union No. 1237, U. M. W. of A., Scsser, III., as 
a body of l.jti United Mine Woricers of district 12, do iiereby earnestly pledge 
tlie governor of ou«- State to give tlie .ioint resolution tlnit is pending before tlie 
Illinois Legislature calliing for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. for refusing to treat witli organized labor of all various labor unions, some 
of wliich are .still on strike since Scptemlier t^Llbll. We, as a body of U. M. 
W. of A., personally know tliat the Illinois (.X'lnrnt Railroail Co. has shown 
partiality against organized labqj- by employing scabs to ran its trains when 
tlie union tiremen lay dow*i and cam* oftt on strike, causing hundreds of miners 
to move in tlie dead of wlnlth- from tlio mining camps along tlie Illinois Central 
lines in 1911. Furthermore, it discriminated against certain coal operators 
on the Illinois Central Railroad* and by not distributing Its cars on equal 
basis, therefore causing some of tlie mines to sliiit down on that acewunt, some 
of which had to sue tlie Illinois Central Railroad Co. in order to get an 
equal share of curs. We, as it body, in whol* unanimously ask for a proper 
investigation of the Joint resolution before the legislature, and we sincerely 
■hope that the governor acts iif harmony with organized laiior of all crafts and 
will make the Illinois Central Railroad CV). put out Jhe real stutf and not be 
lurking in the background of discrlmlnatiitn. United we stand, divided we 
fall. In union there is strength, but discrimination means hell. 

P. S.—Hoping the governor will act and use good common,«ense, so that 
the workitig class, who elected him for tliat position, can reap tlie benellts of 
their voting power. 

Yours, truly, 

(seal.] Bart Ofiti.viE, 

Recording tierretavy l.ocal Union No. 1237, 

U. M. IP. of A., N'tssiT, III. 
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ILo.iil I ulon -No. I'Bttcd 31lue Worfcei's of America. Walter Power, ail.l South 

Eleventh Street.] 

Si’KiMUFiEED, III.,-, I'Jli. 

Mr. I. .T. CuNDiFF. 

Deab Sir: Our local union, composed of 3o0 members, Indorsed the action 
taken b.v your organization in regard to joint I'bsolution calling for an investi¬ 
gation of tlie Illinois Central Ilnilroad Co. at our regular meeting held April 1, 
19i;!. Our representatives and senator will be advisetl of tlie same. Also, at 
our last regular meeting, heltl April l.l, we Indorsed the /wlUn of our miners’ 
legislative committee in their efforts to secure the passage of all bills recom¬ 
mended by atlillated unions. Our union has at different times Ih the past year 
indorsed your position in your struggle for your rlglits, and, ai I stated before, 
our iiidoii has indorsed tlie action of tlie legislative committee and will aid them 
as far as possilile to sei ttre what they recommend. 

Yours, fraternally, 

[SEAL.] Walter Power, 

accordiiifi Uccretary. 

P. S.—I am writing our representatives, .Tames F. Jlorrls, T, K. Lyon, and 
Bell, and Slate Senator Logan Hay tin; facts or action taken by our local union 
from time to time for tlie past year or more. 


[Local fnion .No. 701, Laltcd yiine Workers of .tinerica.l 

Kldorado, III., iliiy 10, ISIS. 

The meniliers of tlie aliove local union, meinbersliip 3(K>. unanimously ask the 
pas.sage of tlie re.solntion, viz, "('ailing for an investigation of tlie Illinois Cen¬ 
tral Itailroad Co.,” ns he have lieen fidlowing tiiis up, and record shows a hlg 
lo.ss of life and a poor system of handling freiglit and iiassengers, for which the 
above company was incorporated, owing to defective machinery and car equip¬ 
ment. 

Y'ours, truly, 

[SEAL.] W. A. Titinkr, President. 

H. Kennedv, ticrrctarij. 


[Ikical tTalon No. ZZ, International ItrotlicrluKxi of RIacksrnitlis and Helpers, attlllatcd 
with the .Ainericuu Foderalton of 1-abor.J 


Mr. I. .1. CrNoiri', 

00,10 Madison .irciiac, Chienyo, Hi. 

Dear .Sir and Brotiier: We, tlie 110 meniliers of I’reepbrt Local Union, No. 
22, of the Iiiteriiatioiial P.rotlierliood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, indorse reso¬ 
lution No. (ill. presented to tlie Cencral Assembly of tlie .Stale of Illinois liy lte]i- 
resentative .Seymour Steaduin’i. and deniand its jiassage in tlie Interests of the 
citizens of Illinois ami tlie welfare and safety of tlie traveling public. The 
Oiiialia line of the Illinois Central is a disgrace to the .State. 

Vour.s, fraternally, ' ‘ ^ ‘ 

[SEAL.] II. P. IIiLL, tlcrretarij. 


„ [Local L'nion .No. IZfS, L'nited Mine Workers of .tracrlca.] 

. Heuki.n, 111 ., May li, JO IS. 
Mr. I. J. Cu.ndife, Chicayo. , 

Dear Sir: Tliis is to certify tliat Local Union No. 1218, U. M. W. of A., rep¬ 
resenting a nieinliershiii of 120 nmiiibers, unaiiiinously indorse tlie resolution, 
now pending in tlie IMiiois Legislature, eallliig for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Itailroad Co. and earnestly ask for Its iiassage. 

[.SE.tL.] < , Louis H. Miskeu, Secretary. 


[Local Union No. ZZ, International Itrottiorliood of Dlacksmltlis and Helpers, adiliatcd 
with the American Federation of l.abor.J 

May 11, 1013. 

Dear .Sir : We, the undersigned members of Freeport Local No. 22, of I. B. of 
B. & H., compo.sed of 11 members, unanimously ask tlie passage of this resolu- 
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an Investigation ot the Illinois Central Railroad, was road at last night's meet¬ 
ing of our local union, and the undersigned instructe(f to inform you tliat the 
no members of our local, one and all, tatee a keen delight in being put into a 
position where they can supiwrt a measure calcnlated to slied some llglit on 
the dark and devious ways of predatory wealth. “ Big business ” must of 
necessity operate under the cover of darkness. If our class were acquainted 
with the nature of the ills thnt human society suffers from and tlie causes 
thereof, a cure would reaiiily suggest Itself. Tlie true function of tlie State, 
tlie only JustItleatloB for tlie existence ot government, mu.st be tliat it promote 
the “greatest t^od of the greatest numlier.” Wliero “tlie State” deviates 
from that course, tMt're tlie protests of “tlie greatest nuinber'' are in order, 
and where those protests are not heeded by those in power revolution lieeonies 
a uwesslty—nyff, a duty. 

Therefore, by all means, light! more ligiil 1 .so we may know and niiderstaiid. 

Yours, for tlie working class, 

A. F. Kocir, I'nKiilciit. 

[seal.] Sim Cooeiai, Fhunuinl Nccrclunj. 

'.r. ('!. IvKKl XEK. 


[Arsenal Lodge, No. 271, Ilrotfierliood Railway Carmen ot .\nierica. .alllUnled wiiu the 
.Vmertcan I’ederatiun ot l.abor. 1 

-Moi.i.Nii, Il l.., II. 

Mr. I. .T. Ou.NDiKi', 

Secrftary, Vhlcnyn, III. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Ar.sennl I,odge, Ne, 274, B. U. C. of A., of mem¬ 
bers, at its regular meeting on May 8. nnaiiiniously indorsed tlie investigation 
of the Illinois Central Railroad and Us braneb lines, as from iiewspapor ac¬ 
counts its motive power and rolling stock Is in a very nnservleealile condition, 

and we would welcome an investigation of tliis ..I. Hoping this readies you 

in due time, I remain, 

[.SEAL.] ('Ain. O. Nelson, Sccretarjj, 


[I.ocid fnioii No. oti.'t, iliae^Workers of .America. (Iliice of recording Kccretar.v,] 

* Yiiiiien, Ii.i... .Mnii 10, tOI.I. 

. O 

I, .T, Ccnuxi f. 

De.vr Sir: Tlii.s i.s to certify Hint i-oeal tfnion GO.'?. IT. ^t. W. of A,, indorses 
tiiat an investigation be made of llie Hlinoi.s Central Railroad Co. liefore the 
Illlnoi.s Legislature. Our membersliip is 285 members. 

Fruternallv, ypurs, 

[seal.] , Fia-ii ,([ WER, 

RcrorOioy Hrri'i'lnrif. T.ofil lliion IS!>,S. Virflcn, III. 


IIoii. Kiitv. F. Dl'nne, 

Oorci nor Ftaie of Illinois, III. 

Dear Sir: Woodlawn lA)dge,*No. 492, Internationa! Association of Madiinists, 
asks you, u.s eliiet executive of tlie Sla|,e of Illinois, to use your iiilliieiice on lie- 
lialf of hou.se liill No. GO, wliidi, if passed, will bring about an investigjition of 
the Illinois Central Railroad. * 

IVe believe, as lids railroad lioids tlieir diarler und(>r»lbe laws of the State 
of Illinois, it sIioHid bo eomiiellifd to conform Ntilli tlie laws governing tlieir 
'charter and look well to»tlie safety and comfort of tlie traveling public and the 
commercial Interests of tlio Start). 

We bavo Iieon Infonncd tliat tlieir power i.'f m Iiad slnyie: tliat lliere is a con¬ 
tinual shortage of curs; that mine operators and otlii-r sliipiicrs find it a hard 
matter to carry on their business along the line of this road. 

There have been numerous wrecks nloiig ttio entire system and swferal wltliin 
our own State, and the elalm lias been made tliat it is dm> to tlie. poor equip¬ 
ment, wbieh, if trne, is a violation of provisions covered by their charter. 

We believe Hint you, as governor of ttie State of Illinois, wisli to give people 
of the State, and especially those Hint cast their vote for you, all Hie rights 
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coming to thorn under the laws of the State, and we also tjalleve you wish to 
treat the. corporations fairly; therefore we believe that you can safely work to 
have the Investigation carried on, for If the Illinois Central Railroad is carry¬ 
ing on its business strictly within the laws and conforming to their charter 
rights, the Investigation can not hurt them, and if they are not it Is the right 
of your constituents to know it. 

This local has a membership of 200, and the* membership of our association 
throughout the State is fully 15,000 ,and it is safe to say that all are vitally 
Interested in having this bill passed. < 

Yours, sincerely, , 

AVoodlawn I.oiHiK, 'Xo. 492, I. A. OK M. 


ISulKjnlhnite Associntion No, 4, Llthographors’ Inierantlonnl rrotcetlvo ninl in-uofiolal 
Associolion of tlie I'uileU States and Canada.] 

Chicago, Afay 10, idlS . 

I. .T. CUNDIFF, 

U020 Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

Hear Sir and Rrothf.r: Suliassociation No. 4, composed of 27.5 members, at 
its last regular mei'ting. Friday, May 9, 1913, unanimously askeil tlie passage 
of tlie Joint resolution now pending before tlie Illinois Lejtislature calling for an 
investigation of tlie Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

Fraternaily, yours, 

[SEAL.] CllAS. H. SCII.UIIICN, 

Recording Secretary S. ,1. .}. 


[Local l-'nlon Xo. 707, Unitotl Mine Workers of America. OHlce of secretary.] 

l*E<)Ki.\, III., Maif Jf, tOfS. 

Mr. I. .1. CcNniFF, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: AVliereas tlie resolution calls for an investigation of tlie Illinois 
Central Rtiilroad Co., tlioretore we, our Local Union No. 707 of Unlteil Mine 
Workers, Avilli a meinbersliip of 150, at Peoria, O'-i appeal to our legislative 
body anti recommend lt,s adoption. < 

Fraternally, yours, 

[seal.] KdW. liAMKIi, 

Jjy Arago Street, Peoria, III. 


[Local No. 2;!:t of I'lilcago. .Maclilncry Moldois’ T'lilon, organized Septemtter, 1S7.S; re¬ 
organized .April, isitg, I'aiil J., Hecker, 2d;i."> Siierainento .Aveiiw, corresponding secre- 
tarv. J 

Chicauo, Mug 10, lOli. 

Local No. 2.33. I. M. U. of composed of S.50 iron molders, unanimously 

demand the ptisstige of tlie resolution Introduceil by Itt'prest'iitative Seymour 
Steailman, whicli called for an Investlgatio.ii of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

We heartily conctir in the spirit of'the resolutiot; and insist on its ailoptlon. 
Tlie aliove action was taken at tlie regular ineettng of l.ocal 233 I. Jl. U. Iield 
Saturday, May 10, 1913. , 

Fraternally, < 

[seal.5 Paul L. 15kckkr, 

c Secretary Local 233, I. M. U. of N. A. 

I ‘ 

■ 11 

[Local Union .No. 07-, ll-’niled.Mine Workoi's of America.] 

< • 

Petersiiuho, III., May 10, 1913. 

Mr. CuNDiFf; 

Dear Sir; The members of tills local, composed of 100 meinhers, are strongly 
in favor of tlie resolution before tlie Illinois I.,eglsluture calling for an investi¬ 
gation of the trouble on the Illinois Central Railroad, and they believe the 
public should know the cause of this trouble and who Is the cause. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[SEAL.] 


Wm. Watt, Secretary. 
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[Local Union No. la'.ll, United Mine Workers of Aiuerlca.l 

* 


Mr. I. J. CUNUiiK, Vhicuyu, 111. 


Tha-tke, 111., Muy Jl, IlU.t. 


Dear Sir: Loc'iil Lnion 1IJ91, U. M. W. of .A.. Tluiyor. Ill., uiiiinliiioiisly in¬ 
dorsed the joint resolution for an Investigation of Illinois Contral llailroati Co., 
as Ave consider it an injustice*to tlie people of the State of Illinois for this to be 
defeated. 

Local Union IdSl has a ineinbcr.shiij of 470 members in good standing. 


[SEAL.] 


Tiros. Mei.lish, 

Itoirr. OvjNoTo.N, 

John C. .MAiNWAiiiiiNti, 

Lcyitiiulivc CominilUx. 


I l.ociil Union No. g;j«S, United .Mine AVorkcrs of .America, affiliated with .Aun ricau Kcdcra- 

tiou of Labor.] 


MuRPHA'snoiio. li.i.., May 10, 

Mr. I. J. Cundut: 

Dear Sir and Brother ; AVc, the meiniiers of Local 2:!(!S U. JI. AV. of A., 
Murpliysboro. 111., consisting of 2.o0 nieinla'i-s, do urge and rciiuest tliat the 
resolution calling for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
he pns,sed, as Ave earnestly helicA-e that no lionest company, tirni, or individual 
fears Investigation in any form Avliatever. 

W'itli best Avisiies fur success, i*espectfully, yours, 

'ITios. MiiRPiiY, Prexhlvnl. 
Isi'-AL.j I’ea.nk Reeves, ( secrctui - y . 


ll.oeal Union No. Oil, Uniled -Aline AVorkers of .America.] 

Sparta, Tli ., May 10, 1910. 

Mr. I. J. CuNDiiE. 

Dear Sir: Local Union No. 011, U. Jl. W. of Si>nrta. Ill., composed of 
133 members, stand unanimously in favor, and hereby urge I he passage, of 
the resolution calling .Jor ein investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
[SEAL.] AV. 1., Haoland, 

Sccrclai-y Luml Union .Vo. Oil, Uparta, 111. 


CiiicAtio, Ii.i.., May 1913. 
IluicK, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers, Local .No. 0. 

Dear Sir anu brother: A joint resolution is pending before the Illinois legis¬ 
lature calling for an *investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. A 
hearing is to be had on this resolution on or about May 14. Organized labor 
all over Illinois is asked to lu'lii in the passage^of this resolution. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor unanimously indorse tliis resolution. 

Will you send tlie undersigned a letter AA-ith the seal of your local, slating 
in substance that your Ideid, compfisecl of 200 (number of members), unani¬ 
mously asks the passage of this resolution? IMease do this at once, as Ave desire 
to present those letters as a petitioiuon or before the 12th day of May, 1913, 

As you knoAA', the folloAvlng orSanizations have been on a strike since Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1911: Internatimiai Assoeiatiou of Machinists, luternationhl Brother¬ 
hood of Blacksmiths & Helpers, International Brothe?liood of Boilermakers & 
Helpers, RallAvay Carmen of America, AinalVamated Sheet Metal W'orkers, 
International Brotheiilood of j'ainters. Order of RailAvay Clerks, Federal Labor 
Uniim. 

The Illinois Central refuses to treat AvItVi us as ;a system federation. Tho 
Illinois Central operates under a siiecial charter from the State of Illinois. 
Under the terms of this charter the governor of Illinois is a director of the 
Illinois Central, and the State shares in the earnings of the'Company. Tlie 
Importance of this is that the State of Illinois, a partner Avith the Illinois 
Ontral, is put in a position of being opposed to the right of labor to organize, 
and this Is vital to every member of organized labor. 
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Make your letter strong In Its indorsement and send It at once under the 
seal of your organizatiotf, and in this way contribute your share toward this 
tiglit, wlilch, althougli it Involves directly the men at present on strike, at tlie 
sumo time is of vital Importance to tlie very existence of organized labor. 

Fraternally, yours. 


[SlCAl,.] 


I*. J. .Tknsen, President. 

" I. J. CtJHDiFF, Secretary. 


(Indorsed by 200 me:ubers of Ijocal No. 0, Brick, Tilei and Terra Cotta 
Workers.) 

[seal.] '• Ekick Biemeb. 


[lA>cat Union No. 0 S;>, United Mine tV'orkers of Amorlon, .allUialed with American Federa¬ 
tion ot Labor. O. t». Hearn, recording secretary, 010 North Ninth Street,] 


Mr, I, J. CUNDIFK, 

0020 Uadison Arcmic, Chicago, III. 


Mobcuvsbobo, III,, Hay 10, 1013. 


Drab Sir and Brotiieb; Tliis is to certify tliat tliis local, conipo,seil of 196 
meml>ers, unanimously indorses and demands an investigation of tlie Illinois 
(Vntral Itallroad Co,, as wo believe no fair-minded jierson or corporation would 
object to an investigation, and we believe tlie conditions deniarid same. 
Fraternally, yours. 


[.SEAL.] 


A. II. 1‘ooi.E, President. 

Tiio.s. E. I’AiLEV, Pecording Secrcinry. 


fh.iM'o.N', Ii.i.., .Mag 10, lOl.i. 

Hcerctary Chicago Federation of Lahor, Chicago. III. 

Hear .Sib and Bbotiier: I de.slrc to notify you tlmt Clinton Local. No. 207, 
I. IS. of B. & 11. unanimously indor.se resolution No. 60 and would request its 
passage by our State legislature on or about Miiy 14. 

Our membersliip numbers 10 in good standing. We liope our legislators will 
extend a square deal to tlie employees on strike on the Illinois Central llnllroad. 
and that an investigation of thi.s I'oad tie had tor the benefit of all concerned, 
eitlier directly or indirectly, and that commerce on, tlie Illinois Central be re¬ 
stored again to a normal and safe condition sueli as existed [irior to Septetiiber 

,20. I'm. 

Ite.spiR-tfully submitteil. 

Memiiers of Local No. 207, 
[.SEAL.I .1. I'i. Matthews, Seerelarg. 


[W'oodtawn Lodge, No, ■itlB. Iliternaliomd Associiiiioii of MacliinlstA, F. tl. Stoiuter, re¬ 
cording secretary, 32K Kngicwood Aveuqc. J 

('UK Aoo, May 10, 1013. 

I. J. Ci'NDiFf, 002!) Madison Avenue. 

IiKAR .Sir and Brother: In reply to yours of the 5tli instant, beg to say that 
our IiHlge has already drtiwn up a set qf msotutloiis and liave forwarded same 
to file governor. I inclose herewith copy of said regofutions. 

Trusting this will lie satisfactory to your, with best wislies, I remain. 
Fraternally, yours, ‘ 

F. <i. Stemleb. 

I’. S.—This resolutloniwus drawn up before I received your letter. 


COMEBFOED EXHIBIT ifO, 5. 

New Orleans, July 21, lOlI/. 
To the United States Industeial Relations Commission. 

Dear Sib: 'tihs Is to certify that tlie strike of the employees of the mechanical 
ami clerical departments caused me to have to (ll.s|)Ose of my grocery busineas 
on account of the men being out of employment and the class of people that took 
their tilaces was of no benefit to ray business. *' 

Respectfully, 

U. LAtIKENT, 

2120 Tulane Avenue. 
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[Beoccky shoe store, J. E. Renecky, dealers In fine shoes, 701-705 rntteiRon .Street corner 

Vallette.l • 


New OKi,f;ANS, La.. Jiinr 2.0, 

United St.ites Industrial Commission. 


Gentlemen : UohiK airtivoly cniinsod in tito shoo, ho.siery, jiiul ftirni.sliinti husi- 
noss In Algiers, anil being llioroiiglily iicinniinleil with (lie strike on llie Sontlieru 
Paoifle Railroad, I think it has and is still working a great li.-irdsliip in this 
territory, and If it wiild be .settled it would bo of groat lienolit all througli this 
loeality. , 

Trusting that you MU be able to render a.ssist;iiue in tliis mailer. I am, 
V'ery respectfully. 


•T. K. IlLNEeKV. 


[Ed. Itoolos, dealer in dry Kood.s, staple and fancy arocorle.s and general merchandise, 2005 

Washington .Street. 1 

VieK.sBtntG, Mt.s-s., .In/ic 2,1, flif/,. 

To ii'lLom it may concern: 

Rtisiness in our city fell to tlie bottom wlten tlie strilte look plae(> on the 
Illinois Central Railroad, and since tliat time business has not increiLsed to 
50 per cent of what It was before the strike. And when the si t ike is settled and 
the old men itlaced back at work tlie entire city will be benelited. 

Yours, truly, 

Ed. Boolos, 


[The Prudential lusuranro (.iompany of .tmeiicn. Home olllec, Newark, N. .1. A. t'. (’row- 
der, manager for Mississippi. I 


■ .Lvckson, .Mis.s.. Aiunmf ,?fl, 19]',. 
United States Commlssion on Inuustrial Rei,.\tion.s. 

Gentlemen : Tills is to say tiiat while mayor of tills city and .some time 
during tlie year J!)12 I particiiiated in a conference in tlie ollice of tlie governor 
of Mississippi looking to liringing together the striking clerks of the Illinois 
Central and the ofliciuls of that rotid. 

President Markham wjs [tresent, and declined empliatlcally to do anything 
that would in any way indicate any recognition of tlie union of clerks.’ 

The conference ad.journed without any uccomiilishinent of my pni'iiose in 
volunti'ering my services. 

Yours, truly, 


A. C. CiiowiiEU. 


[The Smith 


('onipnny. * l-'ui’nitiirc, 
S*l HM't, 


slovc.^, scwiim rnnehinos, niiil 
iv«ii stroet.j 


oi Kan f. 


Slalo 


•W'USON, Mtss., ,/iinr 20, 191',. 


To the Officers and Mciiihrrs of the I’nitrd .S7('/c,t Indnsfrial t/elnlioiis Com¬ 
mission: • ^ , 

We have lieen in the furnittire business here for nearly 12 years and have 
had tilings well lined uii. M'e liad the patronage of a lerge tier cent of tlie em¬ 
ployees of tlie Illinois Central Uailraatf Co. at tiiis place, which Is quite an item 
to us every pay day. But since the strike the greater per tent of J^Iie hoys 
have gone, out of enqiloyment, iiiiil wtHiave had to repossess the furniture. The 
accounts and the Inisine.ss Unit Ave get from tlijs source now is not .satisfac¬ 
tory. . 

We would tliat your honorable body miglil bring about some way or means 
by which an amicable settlement can lie wiade ami get everything working 
in liarmony again. • * 

Yours, truly, 


Tiit^^MiTH Co. 


.lAfac.soN, Miss., Anfins] >0. 191!,. 

Industrial Relation Commission, 

Washington, />. C. 

Dear Sirs: Tills Is to certify that I was chief of iiollce from 1906 to 1913 
In the city of Jackson. I had to handle the strike situation held on the Illinois 
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Oiitial Ilutiroad In 19^1 mid 1912, and I wish to Bay tliat the boys who went 
out on strike behavetl beautifully and we had but very little trouble, but what 
did occur came from the strike breakers. 

I hope this matter will soon be adjusted, ns I believe the citizens here would 
be delishted to see the old employees return to work. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. B. Ar.r.EN, 
Ex-Chief of Police, 


J.vcK.soN, Mihs., Auijunt 2), JOl.’i. 

The iNDV.STRi.M. Ilt;r,.vTiONS Com.mis.siom, 

Wanhiiiutoii, I). C. 


tlENTLEMEN: I h.ive been requested to give my opinion ns to the clii.Ba of 
workmen sent here by the Illinois Central IJailroad Co. during the strike of 
1911-12. 


I was a deputy United .states marshal at the time and had the very best 
opportunity of studying these men. being stationetl at a large building In 
which llie men were lodgial and fed. I was stationed there for the purpose 
of protecting the strike breakers from the strikers, but, as It turned out, we 
had more trouble with the strike breakers tlian with tlie strikers. They 
seemed to think that the railroad company owed them almost everything 
and wante<l to go out into the city atid start trouble. They seemtsl to be the 
toughs from the larger cities of the North, and out of two or three hundred 
that were sent here to 1111 the vac.ant positions only about a half dozen were 
qualified to till any ixfsitiou at all. Most all of the clerical positions were 
filled by local people. 

The whole crowd looked like they were la'crnited from Co.vey’s army, and, 
of cour.se. were looked upon as such by the citizen.s. 

Respectfully, 


.Tamks JIcIVeclik, 
I'x-DeimlII Vnili il EIoIck MoihIioI. 


IJIcn Warren, cloihler and furnisher, ItiO Washington Street.] 

ViCKSiiuitn, Miss., .lime ,?7, tOl'i. 

To whom it moil concern: 

Business in our city has fell to the bottom when the strike tool; place on 
the Illinois Central Railroad, and since that time business Inis not increased 
to ryO iier cent of what It was before the strike; and when the strike Is 
settled and the old men placed back at W'ork the entire citjt will be beuefltcMl. 
Yours, truly, 

Bkn Wakeen. 


lllana.s A Hood, witoh'salo grocers, ttl.i Mulberry Street.] 

' . ’VicKsnt'itd, Miss., ,hinc. gii. 1913. 

Mr. G. Koncar, Cify. '' 

IiKAB Sir: We whsh to state that in ovr opinion the Illinois Central Railway 
strike has injured this city In a businest?* way more than anything that has 
hapiiened here for a number of years, aw' w'e regret very much that It has not 
been amicabl.y settled.' 

Yours, truly, ■ ' Hanes & Hoop. 


l.\. B. Porter, grocer, fancy and staple .aroceries, provisions, produce, and feed stuff of ail 
< ' kinds.! 

Water Vaij.ey, Mr3.s., .Iiine II, 191 

To the [nditmrial Kclatiuii Committee: 

Gentlemen: As a citizen and business man of IVater Valley, Miss., I wish 
to state to the honorable boaril what the conilltlons have been In the dty'^noe 
the lockout or labor war. Owing to the company not being able to deliver 
freight, has caused heavy loss to the business men. Of the class of men that 
the company imported Into our town there scarcely has been a day that some 
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of tlipin Iinve not'lieen put in jiill—some days ns liislj as in In a <lu,v—kt^oping 
onr dty In a constant turmoil and disturbance. Tlil.s .same class of people bus 
caused our best citizen.s to leave fown, causing a great lo.ss and sacrifice, and 
lias caused a great deal of suffering among the women and children of our 
very best class, known as our be.st laboring people. 

This foreign element, .slnce^ their wages have been reduciHl by the Illinois 
Central Knilroad, are now deserting their families and leaving them on the 
hands of the town, to be kept up by charity. No one can realize how bad con¬ 
ditions have been rtere, except he has been liore and witnesses tin- thing as It is. 

Trade has faHen 4 ilf at least 150 per cent since this labor trouble began, grow¬ 
ing from bad to worse. W'e hoped for a long time that it would imiirove, but 
it is getting w^rse all the time, and about all you can hear on the street is, " I 
wish I could leave this old town,” and the good people are leaving as fast as 
they can. 

It would mean a Gotlsend to this city and country if this strike could be 
settled and the old and honorable employees could bo reinstated, for a nobler 
class of men never lived. Such a thing as one of them being a bent was never 
heard of; but now it is different; this class never pays uidess made to. 

Hoping for the best, I am, 

Yours truly, -Y. 11. 1’oeteb. 


[W. W. Lassiter (’o., wholesale grocers.] 

Yii KsiiUKO, JIiss., June SO, 191!i. 

To whom it may concern: 

AVe find that our business with the retail grocers in this city, particularly in 
some sections, has been very materially affected by the strike of the Illinois 
Central shop employees, the business having fallen off quite a good deal in 
volume, we believe, by this strike. 

Very respectfully, AV. AA'. L.issiTnai Co, 


[Ba.stl ('. Itonelli Co., wholesale grocers, 1110 Clay Street.] 

A'ickshueo. Miss., June SO, lOt'/. 

Mr. G. Koncau, City. , 

Dkak Sii!: In going (Tver our books we notice that your business with us has 
fallen off considerably .since the IIIAiois Central llailroad strike. No doubt the 
strike has been tlie chief cause, heenuso you depend mainly on the railroad iksi- 
))le for the largest volume of your trade. AA'e would aiiiireciate you getting 
your volume back up to the old standard. 

I'ours, truly, Basil C. Bonelli Co. 


IS. Schwarz & ho., wholesale grocers, tllc-t-lis MiUherry Street.I 


A^Jkshuro, Miss., June SO , lOU /. 

Attorney CoiiERfORD, Chicuyo, HI. 

Heab Sir; Since the sti;jkG on tlu^I.<C. and T. & M. A'. B. It. A'ickshurg has 
lost quite a good many families on account of the men folks being unable to 
secure work. The strike undoubtedly has worked a hardshi]) in many ways In 
this city. The entire business iiifei'est bas suffered, along with the working 
class, and it is about time, if it is possible, that the strike be settled* 

Yours, truly, * • 

« » S, SctlWAllZ & Co. 


[The SauLs-Klng Co* dealers In staple and fancy groceries,] 

MiiComb City, Miss.. July 28, /!)L}. 

Hon. Frank Comeriohd, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir; I have frequently been asked questions regardinjf^he conditions 
as I have observed them under union labor and nonunion labor. 

I would like to make a short statement of the conditions as they have oc¬ 
curred under my observation. I came to MeComb about 1.5 years ago and most 
of the time since have been engaged in the mercantile business. AA'hen T came to 

McComb very near all the buildings in the business part of the town were wood 
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Btructuros. There was oi|)y one sehoolhoiiae and It was an old wood structure. 
All the chruehes were or the same class. There was not a paved street In 
town, except the part of Main Street occupied by stores. It was thought that 
a mercantile business could not survive In McOomb. 

At that time the shop was nonunion. Wages were .so low the men could 
barely make a support for their families. Oar repairers were getting 16i cents 
and machinists 31 cents. ' 

The working conditions were very bad. Very few shelters for the men to 
work under. A sluirt time after I came to McComb the dilltreut crafts organ¬ 
ized their unloms. Conditions began to improve and the to^yn began to prosper. 
It Is evident the railroad company prosperetl in the same projKirtlon. for it was 
during that period the railroad company put in double track through the Mis¬ 
sissippi and Louisiana division. They prepared Iwtter acconlmodatlons tor 
their men. Shelter to work umler and many otlier things that I have not space 
to mention. Everybody was happy and prosperous. The town grew rapidly. 
The old wood store buildings were moved away and handsome brick stores 
were rebuilt in their places. The principal streets were paved. The old wood 
school building was discarded and two handsome brick buildings were erected. 
We boast of liaving the most commodious brick public-school l)uildings in tlie 
State. 

The same can be said of the churches. The old wood buildings were moved 
away and handsome pressed-brick buildings erected in tlielr stead. We boast 
of having at least two churches tliat would be a credit to any city. 

All this was done during tlie time of orgnnize<i union lal)or in the Illinois 
Central Railroad shops. I contribute all this to tlie result of organized union 
labor. 

It has been nearly three years since the strike. Every style of business has 
suffered greatly. Real estate has gone down. Business is not so satisfactory. 
A few years ago we boasted of having the best pnxluce market In the country. 
Now the fanners find great difflculty in selling their proiiuce. 

Space will not permit me to say more at tills tiiiii', but tlie above are unde¬ 
niable facts as tlicy have come under my observation. 

Respectfully, 


B. N. Sauls, 

Pivaidriil anil lliisiiiixs' Manager the ^aiils-Kiiig Cn. 


McComb Wholesale (Jbocebt Co., 

MeVomI), Miss., July 7, IDUi. 

To the Officers and Members of the Vniled Slates Industrial Commission. 

Centleme.n : The writer uiider.stands tliat your honoraiile liody Is to be asked 
to investigate the strike of union employees of the Illinois (^entral system. It 
is tlie opinion of the writer that the safety and welfare of tlie luililic in general 
would lie better conserved if the employees of public carriers are meiiilicrs of 
trade unions. Tlie reason for lids opinion is that union men are, first, citiznis 
of permanent places of almde; sifcond, that owing to tills fact they make more 
relialile workmen, because of their desire to aciinire and maintain a permanent 
place in tlie six ial and religious affairs (if jhe'coiiiinunity in wliich they re.side. 
On tlie otlier liand, the nonunion workman is on ,th6 ,iob .to-day and gone to¬ 
morrow, taking little or no lntere.st In his work for tliat rea.snn. Tlie union 
workman has ever before him that on the f&tainlng of ids job depends the com¬ 
forts of a home for himself and family and a* place in .society of widch he need 
not be a.shamed. Tlie undersigned most catalnly believes that it would he to 
the advantage of the Inisliiess world of McCoiiiIi if tlie striicing employees of Ihe 
Illinois Central were reinstated in their former positions. 

■Sincerely, yours. . 

.T. I). WEATllElLSliV. 


[Stokes & Gaffney, dealers In fresh inciils ot all kinds. IIS .Soiilli Itnulevard.] 

” McCoiiu, Miss., July 28, lOJf. 

To the Officers and MemLers of the United States Industrial Commission. 

Gentlemen : The writers understand that .vour honorable body la to be nskeil 
to Investigate the strike of the Illinois Central system. It is the opinion of the 
writers in regards to trade conditions since the men went out on a strike nearly 
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three yearii a^?o, will gay at the time of the men Koiiijy out this firm wag fioia^ 
a good, lienithy cliarge aceount l)uglnogg with tlie emiilRyeeg, and we were get¬ 
ting our money promptly each pay day. For some time after tlie strike we 
carried these men, hut finally iiad to stop. About .TO per cent of the old men 
have moved away and procured work at other places. As to the new men, we 
do nothing hut cash business with them, as we do not know them well enougti 
to extend tliem credit. We fetA tlint if tlie strike was scttlmi our city would 
Ite doing more business than at present. We feel tliat real estate has suffered 
materially during tills strike. 

We would be *!er,v much pleased to see tills matter settled in a way that 
would l>e beneficial botli to tlie company and the men. 

Itespectfully, 

* Sronus & ClArFNET. 


[McCoriili l)yi‘ Work’<, Krnosl T. Jarkson, iropri'-t'-r. 1 


McComb City. Miss., .lapiMif 3, 19H. 
To the Officers anil Mcinbcrs of the Vnilcd Slates liidnstrlal Commission. 

(JuNTr.KMEN: The writer understands tiiat your honorable bmly is to be asked 
to Invc'stigate tlie strike of tlie union employees now In progress on the Illinois 
Central and Harrlman lines. 

It is the opinion of the writer, who has been here for the past 2t) years, that 
the matter should be ad.iuste(l some way in favor of the men. I have .seen the 
time wlien there was very poor conditions here for the workingmen in the shops 
beftire the days of the organisation of tlie men. 

After the orgaiiizalion of liie dilTei'ont crafts everything began to grow and 
prosper. 'I'lie I’ondition.s of the men were hetler, the city began to grow and wa.s 
more prosperous. Conditions began to be better socially, religiously, and Hnan- 
cialiy. Iliisiiiess was better in every respect. 

Since the men were forced out on strike conditions have got to lie. worse than 
T liave ever .seen in my lifidiine liere of over 20 years. Ilusiness has gone to IJie 
bad since our cilizen.s have liad to move away and our town lias been filled with 
a very undesirable bumdi of jieople. 

It is my oiiiiiion, after setdiig both .sides of tlie (luestlon. that the union men 
should be put liack ou tlieir former Jobs. 

I believe that right wilt.pri^ail, and I trust that your lionorable body will see 
fit to (in the name of right and justict') adjust this matter in favor of the union 
men. If so. social conditions will be'restored, husine.s.s will be better, and Inst 
but not least, tlie several hundred of tJie be.st of our citizmiship cun return to 
their homes that they have labored a lifetime to linild. 

I am. sincerely, yours. 


Ehnk.st T. Jackson. 


|(MinrlfS .lohtistin, dealer hi shi))lo and laucy gi-tK-erics and 


McO'oiifS*(.'iTY, Miss., July 22, i.'ll}. 
To the Officers and Members of the Vented States Industrial Commission. 

OuNTi.nMioN; The writer tMider.stand# tlftit your honorable body is to be a.sked 
to investi.gate the strike of uuibn pniployee.s of the Illinois Central system. 

In regards as to trmle conditions siiify the men wmit out on .a strike months 
ago, will say at the time of the n«en going out this firm was doing a good, 
healthy charge-account business witl^lie eiiiiiloyees, and we were geWing our 
money promiitly each pay day. For some time after the .strike we carried these 
men, but finally had to .stop. About ,TO per cent oPthc old men liave moved away 
and iirocured vvmrk at •tlier places. 

As to the new men, we do not Ilo any business with them, as we do not know 
them well enough to extend tliem credit. We Jeel that the strike was settled 
our city would be doing more business than at present. IVe feel that real 
estate lias suffered materially during tliis strike. 

We would be very much pleased to see tins matter settleil in a w*;f that would 
be beneficial lioth to the company and tlie men. 

Respectfully, 


Cit.ts. ,Toitk.son. 
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IE. ttonelli Co. (IncorporatoU 1U07.) WliolcBale grocers, established 1870.] 

VicKSBUBG, Misa., June 20, IDlJi. 

To ichoiii it may concern: 

■ From our observation in a business way, ive ilo not hesitate to say that busi¬ 
ness in tiiis city has been nmcii ( urtaileci since tlie strike of tlie Iliinois Central 
Railroad employees. 

Wo feel sure tliat tlie employment of tlie old men in their old places would 
help tills city very materially. t 

Very truly, j.;, Bonei.li Co. 


[Bledenliorn Candy Co. (Inc.) Candy manufacturers. Produce and gfocers' Bpeclallles.] 


G. Koncar, City. 


Vicksburg, Miss., July 3, IDl.’i. 


Dear Sir : As your business with us has shown a falling off since the strike, 
we take this method to Inform you, it appears that this falling off is to be 
charged to the strike. 

We would like to again have the nice business you used to give u.s. 

Assuring you we have always appreciated your trade, we are. 

Yours, very truly. 


Biedeiiabn Candy Co. 


IW. 0. Welch, wholesale and rctiill furniture company.] 

Jack.son, Miss., Sciiternlicr 9, 797}. 
Industrial Relations CoiniissioN, M’ashington, I). C. 

tlE.NTLEJiE.N ; I have been reqiieslo.l to give niy views of the lockout or strike 
caused by the Illinois Central Railroad Co. refusing to rocognizo the System 
Federation, comiiosed of the shopnien anil niilroad clerks, which startmi Sep¬ 
tember 2 . 0 , inil, and which Is still on. 

I have been in btisiness for a nuniiier of years, and I ant very .sure that tlie 
lockout or strike on the lllinoi.s Central Railroad has made a liardslilp on every 
merchant iu our city. By the long delays in receiving our freight from tlie 
manufacturer caused by tlie incompentency of tlieir motive power and otlier 
incompetent lalior and which tlie railroad ijas lilred to take the places of the OOl 
eniployee.s. Therefore, I among iiiatiy others in tliis city and along the line'of 
the Illinois Central Railroad are in hopes tliat your lionoridile body will soon 
bring tlie two factions together, tliereby lirlnging tliis lockout' or .strike to a 
Just end; and by so doing you will be conferring an everlasting favor to this 
city and this section of tlie counti'y. 

I am, yours, very truly, W, C. Welch. 


[Crescent I'lillard Hall, llrst class l■clulpnlcnt, M. B. nerndon, inaiuigcr. New Millsnps 

nulldtug.], 

.Tacksl.n, Miss., September 3, I'Jl.’i. 
Industrial Relations Commission, Wati’iinyton, J). V. 

Gentlemen; As jier request we are furntktiing you with the .statement'ns to 
our opinion of the effects of tlie Illinois (.kaitral lockout or strike, whicli .started 
on Kepteinber 2.5, Itll/, and which is still in vogue. Tlie writer's busine.ss 
brings him in personal contact with jiractically every merchant in .laekson, 
and naturally I am fumilliir with their opinion Almost without exception the 
lockout or strike has been a detriment to business in Jackson. Tlie men now 
employed are not as a vule iiern'iitient residents, being largely transient, and 
naturally lieiug to a large extent witliout families, tliey spend tlielr money in 
channels tliat do not do the merchants much good. 

Yours' ,ruly. 


M. B. Herndon, Manuyer. 
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IR N. Cox, contractor and builder*] 

' Jackson, Miss., August 2S, Wl-i. 

IsorsTRiAL Relations Comius.sion, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : I have been ashed for my opinion of the railway clerks’ strike 
In this section in the winter of 1011 and 11)12. It did not ail’etd my business 
directly but it did »lfcct it indirectly tlirousth otlier business tlitit was affected 
directly. Irame<yately after the strike was called tliere was a complaint from 
all (inarters of Imsiifbss dropping oil’; everytlilng was quiet for a long time, in 
fact I don’t think we have recovered from it yet. So far as any personal vio¬ 
lence is concerihtd the striking employees were very quiet here with an occa¬ 
sional list llglit, but in otiicr towns In tills Slate lliere was some blood sited 
wlilch could have been avoided if the railroad had not tried to lill the strikers’ 
places witli the kind of people they did. I am conlldent Hint if tlie railroad 
and its employees will agree to settle all their future differenci'S by arbitra¬ 
tion, and tlien stand by tlie agreement, tliey will both be bettor off. 

Tours, truly, 

1’. M. Cox-. 


IW. J-'. West, in-nclical nierclnuit tailor, Haber I’uildlng, East Capitol Street.] 


JACK.SON, Jltss., June 10, 191'i. 

To the Offleers and Ifcmhrrs of the I’niled t^tntes Induslrint Relglions Com- 
mission, Washington, I). ('. 


Gentleme.n : Tlie writer understands tliat your honoralilo hotly la to I>e ealletl 
upon to investigate tlie strike of tlie union employees of tlie Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. 

It is, and has been for several years, tlie opinion of the writer Hint the 
public in general would be materially benclited if tlie employees of common 
cari'iers were members of trade-unions for a numlier of rea.sons. First, that 
union men, as a class, are trained woi'knicn tind cilizcns of permanent places 
of abode; second, that In view of tlieso facts they make more reliable workmen 
because of their desire to belter tlieir condition, actiuire properly, and mainlain 
a permanent place in tln^soi’ial and religious affairs of Ihe community in which 
ttey reside. Tlien, too, tlie nonunion workman as a rule is on tlie job to-day 
l}Bd gone to-morrow, and for that rf-ason lie docs not take Ihe interest in ids 
work that the man who i.s permanently located will. 

The writer is of the opinion tliat it would be to the interest of the business 
section along their lines if due consideration were given to the striking em¬ 
ployees and proper adjusttnents matle. 

Y’ours, sincerUy, 


\V. F. WivST. 


[Percy Ij. Clifton, iittoruci at law. First l^iftlonal Hank Iluililing.J 

JACK.SON, Jliss., June 20. 191 i. 

l.MivsTKiAL Relations Comm vision, 

Washington, D. C. 

GKS(tf,EMEN : It has iieen a niatltv of much concern here that there has been 
a misunderstanding between tlie Illiijjjjs Ceniral Railroad Co. and its Miiployees, 
wlilch has resulted In a strike. 

This condition is more or les5 demoralizing »nd depre.ssing to business and 
the general utility of tlK railroad it.self. 

IVhen men who have seen lonV service in a iiarticuhir enuiloyment are super¬ 
seded by those who are comimratively Inexiierienced, the elHciency of service of 
the employer is bound to be more or less linpflired by flie change. 

Tills community earnestly liopes that you may be able to arrange an anii- 
caltle adjustment of the differences between the railroad and 4* former em¬ 
ployees. 

Very resiieetfully. 


38819°—.S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 10-62 


I’ERCY I.. Clifton. 
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Jt. &lol>oweU, attorney at law.] 


I.\f>r.STBiAr, ItEi,.VTroxs 


COMMI.S.SIO.N, 

Washingtnn, /). C. 


.Tac'K.son, Mi.ss , June Idl^. 


Oe.vtlemen : I’or two yeare or more there Ivts existed some degree of de¬ 
moralization owing to a strike among tlie employees of the Illinois Central 
^ilroitd. For a time tite sitiiution wa.s acute, but tilings,liave quieted down 
for tlie past year. However, wliere so many men are tlirown out of work be¬ 
cause of misunderstamlings between tiiera and tlieir emploj er.s,‘'business depre.s- 
sion must re,sult. I tliink it is tlie desire of tlie people of .Jackson that with, 
your as.si.stunce tlie differences between the railroad company a,:id their former 
employees iiaiy be amicably ailjastcd in a manner satisfactory to all parties. 

Trusting that your good offices may iiriiig results, 

I am, yours, very truly. 


.Tas. U. Mc'Dowkli.. 


[.Schwartz Fiiriittiiri' Co., 200, 202 . an,t 20.1 South Slate Strort.] 


■Tacksox, JIiss., -Iintc l.~. t'.il/i. 
To the Industrial ReUifions Vommission, iVosfiinf/ton, J>. <\ 

Henti.eme.n- : I have lieen infornieil that .vou will soon take up the investiga¬ 
tion of the strike (or lockonl) on llie Illinois (.V-ntral Itailroud <'o., which has 
been on for nearly three .yetirs, which bus hurt tlio strikers and the railroad to a 
great extent, lint by far it lias hurt lh(> farmer and the merchant most, and all 
kinds of busiiie.ss in general throughout this section of the country; and although 
not fainiiiar with the true facts of this groat struggle Is-tween capital aud labor, 
I sliould lliiiik tliat tlirougli your lliorougli investigations of all the facts that 
you will tie aide to bring tills strike'to nn honoralile end which will lie satis¬ 
factory to both of the coiuending parties. Tlie cla.s.s of Inlxir wlikh tlie rail¬ 
road lia.s broil,gilt to this .seelion of tiie country lias proven a great loss to tlie 
basiiii-ss world in more w.ay.s tlian one; tliey are eoudiig and going nnd not 
paying tlioir debts before leaving. I have Is'en in Im.sine.ss liore for over 30 
years iiiid tlie service tliat the Illinois (Jentral Uailroad Oo. Is giving to the 
puhiic is worse now tliat what it was liefore it was known as tlie Illinois Oen- 
tral. Tlie clas.s of lahor employinl by tiic* above road 'is sucli Unit it can not 
nor over will bring it back to tlie liigli standard Biicli a,s it was liefore tlie .strike 
(or lockout), and now it is placed In your honorable power to liririg tliis long- 
drawn-out coiitrover.sy to a just .settlement to all partie.s concerned, aud wliicli 
I am sure you will do. 

Your.s, truly, 


SenwARTi Fcrnitcbe Co. 
A. il. S. 


Indu,stbial Relations Commls.sion, 

Washinuloi’, I), C. 


State .National Hank. 
darkson, Miss., dime Hi. HU.'/. 


Gentlemen : J\'e are taking the lilicrty of wrlttng you In the matter of the 
strike of the railroad omiiloyees of tlie .Illinois Central Railroad Co., which 
began here aiiout two years ago. .. » 

We are’informed that tlie inability of tlt^yallroad company anil its employees 
to effi'ct a satisfactor.'i settlement of tlieir difference.s lias resulted in some 
demoralization of business in tliis community, and we would lie very glad Indeed 
to reo. some arrangement made by which a satisfactory settlement could be 
arranged. 

\ery risipectfully. 


L. RI. (iAoniH. Virr President. 


*'M [llowleft Ilowli-, lawyers, yolin Hurt Rulkllng.] 

Jack.so.n, Miss,, dune 17, ]!U.'/. 

To the Industrial Helaiion Commission: 

Ge.ntlemen : I Imve lieon connected very closely in my liusincss interests witli 
the liandllng of freight by tlu> Illinois Central Railroad Co. from jioiuts in this 
State for about six years. Up to tlie lime of tlie strike trouble in 1911, this 
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road was always very prompt in the liandlinR of freigUk and reasonably efficient 
ili the matter of the clerical work. Since that time tlu*re liaa biMMi u marked 
difference. Nothin*? Is certoin now, and delays and inefficiency are In evidence 
evwywlKH'e In connection with the hamUing of the frei^dit and froi*?ht bill at 
central points. 1 do not undertake to say Mdiat is the reasi^m for lliLs. I know 
that It is not like it uschI to IjeJ’or some rea.son. This condition hurts both the 
railroad company and tlie shipi>ers, and should be remedied. 

. Respectfully,^ 

^ Virgil Howie, 


[K. S. Vlrden Co.. Ki’ocorie.s, cir.v goods, shoos, r»t(J, .^ 1:^0 hhist rc.ii-i Stroot. 123 

• Soutli Slato Streot.l 


Indi'.stki.m. Rei..\tion.s ('01151 i.s.sion. 


•T.ickson, JIiss., .Ikiic I!), J!)!'/. 


CJenti.emen : Keforrin.tf to tlia rocorit strike of the Illiiioi.s (ienlral Railroad 
eaiplo.vepfs in fhi.s section of Mlssissiitpi, we wonl<l suesest (liat >(iu inve-stlgate 
the matter and .see if satisfactory relations can not be established ainoiif' the 
force. 

Wo believe that union labor would work better in the interest of all parties 
conoei-neil; that is, tlie railroad and the pnhlie. 

A full investigation of the matter will reveid this fact. 

We .shall Impe to learn of an early and satisfactory a‘l.iusliiient of (he matters 
in question. 

Y'ours, very resiKS'tfiitly. 


i'k & S, ViRDKK <" 0 . 


[I’rausloli's Kookory. c. . 1 . rran.'ioli. iiioin’h'ior. Ckina, glas.s, hoiiso I'ui'al-shings, toys, 
dolls, !uid novcilies. 2 :’. 4 -.kU> East Capitol .Stroot,J 


.T.VCKSON. jris.s.. Juiir IS, tnifi. 

iNtJC.sTni.ir, 1 !ei..ctions ('oiuMiH.sro,\, 

Wuxliiiii/lon, I). C. 

IiE-iu Ems: The strike of (he omplo.veos of the freicht ilepartinent rosuUcd 
in a sreiit deal of iiiconveiiioiioe to the merchants at lliat time, and 1 was very 
'much in liopes that tlio ij^atfer hml been settled some time slaee, and I hope the 
investikoition will rosult*ia a setllement of the matter, which will be to the 
better iiitere.sts of tlio eiiiplo.vees. the inereliant.s, the railroails, anil this section 
of the coiintr.v. 

Thanking you, I beg to remain. 

Yours, very truly. 


('. .k. 1 '’k.\nsioi.i. 


11. C. Uostauraul* l.arki't & S'.ionvood, proprietors, Erot'mftn .Stroot.] 

J^yesoN, Tenn., ./huc 19, 191 >1. 

i.'NiTEo States Indvstbial Cohimis.sion : 

(iKNTi.EMEN 1 I liavc l)(>en reque»teil to make a .statement in regard to the 
effis't the Illinois (Central lUilroud stitl;e*lias had on business In .inokson, Tenn., 
and will say that it is my opinion that hnsiness is not and never will lie us good 
as It was before the strike or not at«len.st until tliis .strike has lieen satisfac¬ 
torily scttletl. We have a iminiier'of strike-lireaking ciiineiis timt we are not 
at all proud of, and therefore tliere iMiot Imrmony along business line.? as there 
was before the strike. Tlierefoje we hope there eouhl'be something done to 
liring about a settlement between the Illinois (l?ntrul tind tlie men out on tliis 
.strike. 

Yours, truly, 

.Raukin & Sheewoob. 


IGolJon Eaglo Clothing Co. (lor.). Estaidished 1882. 11-l.S .South Mgio StrooLl 

Memt'iiis. Tena., JuIj/ R 191^. 

Mr. Feakk Oomeekokd, 

Cluoago, 111. 

Dear Sis: It would severely tuK human ingenuity to devise a clumsier and 
Bwae expeustve nvetiioil than either the strike or the luekout for settling such 
differences as may arise between employer and employed. 
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We need not refer to'" any one of a number of simpler and saner ways of 
composing controversies of this nature; but it may have a salutary effect upon 
those in authority on either side of such conflicts If the public at large calls 
attention In emphatic terms to the fact that strikes cause fearful havoc in that 
particular community and especially so In the case of merchants. 

The Illinois Central Railroad strike has done"Memphis more harm, perhaps, 
than any otlier calamity that has visited our town^ and It will take years for 
many of us to recover lost ground even after the whole matter Is adjusted to 
the satisfaction of both parlies to the contest. 

I,et us liope that there may be no recurrence of such ri‘ misfortune in these 
parts. 

Your.s, very truly, “ 


The Golden Kagee Clothinu Co. 


[J. Sliaiubci-g, denier la groceries, liquors, cigar.s. (ol)aceo, dry goods, and nollons, 113 
.McLomore .\venue. I 

Memphi.s, Tenn., Jtmc 3 , J'Jl.'i. 

Jlr. John Wiiay, 

Secretary Illinois Central Railroad Federation, 1022 Barton Avenue. 

Sib: Am occupied in the grocery and dry-goods business on the corner of 
MclA?more Avenue and Illinois Central Railroad crossing, and have been for 
the past 1.0 year.s. Being right in the heart of the railroad yards, it is but 
natural that the majority of the railroad employees should patronize me. 
But since November, Rill, my business practically has gone to nothing, I having 
fully lo.st CO per cent of my trade. I also had a piece of propi'rty which stood 
vacant for 13 months, prohaiily because no one wished to take the risk of 
opening a husine.ss near tlie railroad during such grave conditions. 

Respectfully, 

J. Siiainheeo, 

11,i McLemore .Ircniie, MeiniJliis. Tenn. 


[tv. G. Ackermanu, orchard, stock, and poultry farm, city, olllcc, C.sd Soiitli JIain Street, 

.Ucnipiiis, 'I'ciiD.J « ^ 

<1 Mejii‘ht.s, Tenn., ,func 2, lOl-i. 

Mr. John Wiiay, 

Secretary Illinois Central Railroad Federation, 1022 Barton .'IreitKC. 

Dear Sir: I luive been engaged in the barber business at 682 S. Main Street 
for the past 20 years. Since October, 1011, and including the present time, my 
buslno.ss has dropped off fully 50 [ler cent. I have maile fareful investigation 
and can truthfully say that the labor trouble with the‘Illinois Central Railroad 
Is the direct cause. My business comprises about 7.5 per cent railroad men, 
and fully .50 per cent emiiloyed by Illinois Central Railroad. These men are 
out of employment and unable to patronize me. There are also a groat many 
vacant hou.scs in this neighborhood on account of this same trouble. 

Respectfully, yours, " ' 

* W. G. Ackebman.n. 


Itlrlmiujil i'ourt, .Slielhy douaty, Jerome E. Itlcijarda, clerk.] 

• 

^ Memphis, Tenn., Jill//2ff, 191.}. 

Mr. Fbank Comebfobd, „ 

Attorney, Clikago, III. 

De-vb Sib : Having been requested to give a statement as of the effect of the 
strike of the Illinois Cehtral Railroad Co. shopmen, about September 30, 1911, 
on the city of Memphis, in a business as well as moral way, beg to state that, 
knowing a gf>od many of the men Involved, can state that a goofl many of them 
were forced to break up their homes and leave the city to seek employment else¬ 
where on other railroads, while others, on failure to And employment, were 
reduced to poverty: and, as a rule, these men formerly employed by the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., who were forced on strike in defense of their organization, 
were property owners and taxpayers of this community, many of them being 
forced to take tlieir children out of public schools and put them Into the factories 
and mills In order to help support the family. 
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In regard to the men Imiwrtod to fill the place# of the strike men, they 
were a different class of men from tlie strikers, mostly transient, and could 
not be depended upon in a business way, and were of no bonelit to tlds 
community. 


The inability of tlie Illinoi.s Central Railroad Co. to furnish proper service 
to our shipping and business interests was the cause of many losses, and resulted 
In a number of suits being liletl for damages and loss of freiglit, I will state 
that I would desli'e very much to see an honorable and early adjustment of 
this strike rettfhed, wldch would hiMietit the public at large served by the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. in tlds city. 

A'ery truly, 

* ,Tkko.mk E. IliciiAims, 

Clerk of Ike Crliiihidl Court of t^helhij Counu, Teiiit. 


[New York Life Insurance Co., 34G and 348 Broadway, New Yoik. Darwin 1>. Kingsley, 

liiTslJeut.J 

JlEiu'His, Tknn., June JOt'i. 

Mr. .Torn Wray, 

Secretary Illinois Central Federation. 

Dear Sir: In response to your committee concerning the effect on local busi¬ 
ness on account of strike, will say that I have been engaged in tlie life insurance 
business here for 14 years, and had during the time of the union conditions 
been able to do quite a satisfactory business amongst tlie Illinois Central 
employees, but since the strike the <’lass of people now empolyiMl are in the 
main floaters, people who could not assume an ohiigatlon to do anytliing, also a 
class who have no desire to do anything looking to a future provision to a de¬ 
pendent family, and I know personally that it has deprei ialed values in a very 
large section of tlie city at least 25 per cent; I mean, of course, real estate, 
and to change a large area of pernianent home owners to a lot of floaters is 
very detrimental to the general welfare of any coinniuiiity : and I feel sate in 
■saying it is one of the most deplorable happenings that has happened to this 
city since the yellow-fever epidemic. 

Hoping you will tinally succeed in your heroic struggle to uplift humanity, 
1 am, • ' 

5 ery truly, yours, ^ 

W. A. Wka'i'hku.m.i,, 

Special Ayenl .Vc/p lOrk Life. Box 1107. 


[Tripp# Si Gardurr, Piiro Food Grocers, 17G Gilbert .Vveiiue.l 

JlEiii'iiis, Tk.nn., .May 25, WL’i. 

This is to state tliat my business fell ollidfTtX) per month at the Illinois 
Central strike about three years ago. and has never reeniierated from it. 

I am in favor of .settling this stelke at any cost or sacriflee. 

• • * Erku TuieeE. 


[Office of Levi & Greif, dlstritiiilors oi dry goods, clothing, Khoes, ladies’ siiiis, millinery, 
lingerie, lou and 10,S South Main Street.1 , 

• Tenjv., July 31, 

Mr. Frank Comerfoui^ CItieuyo, III. 

Dear Sir: Having been asked ns to the effeels of tlie shopmens’ strike on 
the Illinois Central Railroad of SeptemWer, 11)11, in regard to business, we 
will state that it has affected our business? very mtfterially, as we enjoyed a 
good trade from the men formerly employed by tlie Illinois Central Railroad 
before the strike, and who liave since been forced to leave tli^clty and seek 
employment elsewhere. Therefore onr business has never fuily recovered to 
what it was previous to the strike. 

We would desire very much to see some legislation enacted to prevent such 
strikes in the future. 

Yours, very truly, 

I.EVi & Greif, 
Per li. Levi. 
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[The Toggery, gents' furnishings and high-grade tailoring, North Liberty Street.] 


J. F. McCeeebt, City. 


Jackson, Tenn., July 23, KH. 


Deae Sie; RelatiiiK to the conversation liad with you this morning in regard 
to tlie effect the Illiiioi.s tVntral shopuiens' striloe of September SO, 1911, had 
on our business and on business In general in Jackson, I will state that pre- 
viou.s to tlie strike we en.ioywl a flue trade from the men ,in tlie sliops, but 
since tlien, on account of tliese men being forced to break up llieir liomes in 
tills city and to seek employment elsewhere, our business dias'been very ma- 
toric.ily affected. Tlie clii.ss of men that i.s employed is no benefit to our 
business, as they are of such a cliaracter tliat we can not ofien an account with 
them. I can state the strilce has been very effective in tlie city of Jackson. 
I would desire very much to see .some adjustment made and a reestablishment 
made of tlie conditions in Jackson tluit previously existed liefore the strike 
which would bonellt tlie business more tlian anytliiiig that could be done at 
the present time. 

Very truly. 


The Toe.r.ERY. 
(1. II. UooiSK.s. 


IMcCall-Hughrs Clothing Co., C. C. McCall, prealdent; T. (1, Hughes, serrrtary-troasurer. ] 


Mr. J. F. McOeeeky, 

Jackson, Tenn. 


Jackson, Tenn., July , 9 /;, 19]/,. 


Dear Rtn: Relative to our conversation this morning as to tlie effect of the 
ret'ent Illinois Oentral strlice. 

Will say that in our opinion this strike has had a very depressing effect both 
upon the business and social life of Jackson. Tlie men fontierly employeil by 
the Illinois Central Railroad who are involved in this strike consists very 
largely of members of our best families. A great many of these men have had 
to seek employment elsewhere, which is a loss to the business and social life 
of our city. 

In our opinion a large percentage of the men employed to take the places 
of the strikers are transients and only live here a short length of time, which, 
of course, makes them of very little value as citizens. If a wav can be founiij 
to settle this controversy and to avoid future strikes it will be of untold benefit, 
to tlie business and social life of our city. 

We trust that this condition may be brought about at an early date. 

Tours, respectfully, 


McCai.l-IIuohe.s Cl.. Co. 
IT. , 


[ThOK. C. King, grocer, 1401 Ilryodcs Street, nieiiilier of ttie KeUiit (trotrrs’ Association. 

t.ew Orlemis, La.J 


Tlie rxiTED States I.xm'.STEiAi, Co.MMi.'.srtN. 


July 21, 1911. 


Genteksiex : Tlie writer has licen engaged in the retail grocery business for 
over 2o years in this city and during tliat time does not remember any occur- 
renie that cnu.ted more suffering than the st.ike on the Illinois Central Rail¬ 
road system a few years ago. „ 

I believe Unit some inean.s should be devised b.y^ national legislation to prevent 
such disputes tluit cause great .tiss to the emplo.vcr, merchant, and the eni- 
Idoyees. and tilso invariably grejit suffering to the employ.'es and their famllle.s. 

Respectfully, 


Thos. C. Kino. 


ITIjos. F. Fuge, dealer In fancy and staple groceries, corn, oats, and grain, foreign and 
domcilic wlnc.s and liquors, corner Magazine and Octavin Streots.] 

New Orleans, La., July US, toil,. 

United States Industrial Commission. 

Oentlemkn ; Being actively engaged in tlie retail grocery bnsines.s In New 
Orleans, and having a large trade with tlie former employees of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, I am la a positioa to say that it has worked a great hardship 
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upon «ie business ooramunitj-, to wty notbiag of Uie.liarRshii) sulToro<l by tbe 
men uml tbelr families. » • j 

I fTOl tlm,t tlie community at larttc would be beneiUed by tlio .settlement of 
tills lom;-i)endiug strugede. 

Trusting you will give this matter due and favorable cou.sUlerallon, I am 
Vei-y truly, yours, 

Tiios. F. FuoK. 


(Office of the Ororors’ Associntion, owners .-ini] iiul.ilsticrs of ■■ The’ boiiisiana 

Uroccr, " gO'J lletropoUlaa liank iJuUding l 


UsiTiiu States iNuir.sTiiiAL Caiuii.s,sioN. 


Kew ()i!i,i;,\ns, ./nne J7, 7.9/.}, 


tjKNTT.EMEN: Bpliig actively engaged in the retail grocery business .and do¬ 
ing a large sbl)>i>ing busiiK'ss throughout tile southern ti'rrilory T am thoroughly 
actiuaiutcd with the silimtion resultant from the strike on the Illinois (ientriil 
Itailroad. 

I am also jiresiilent of the sihove organization and voici' the .sentitnents of 
my fellow morchatits when I say that the above strike has woi'kisl a great 
Inird.shii) on us, and I am of the o]iinion that if same were settled it would bo 
of inestimable value to the local merchants ns well as to tlie road itsidf. 

Trusting that ,vou will give this mailer due eonsidorathm and act favorably 
on siinie, I am. 

Very truly, yours. 


M F. I.YONS, 

Prrfihfcnf ihr Ifrtnll (Iroccrs’ Ansrx-iniion, 


lloiiis Kporl, ladles’, gents', mi.sses’, and childven's shoes, fiaupldne Street and bafayette 

Avenue. I 


Nkw Oitr.ttANS, I.A., ./»/;/ Id, 

Uniteu States Industktal Commission. 

Oenti.emen : I .am n sboe merchant of New Orleans, La., for the past 20 
years, amt I am satlstied {hat the strike on the Illinois Oentral lliiilroad has 
harmed otlier merehai.*s as well ;is myself. I helieve lhat if the strike was 
sellletl U would heuelil the retail J:rade in genertd. 1 would he glad if your 
eoimnitlee coulil bring almut a settlement. 

Yours, very truly, 

I.otus Scuiti.. 


ISouthci'u•Illinois Cigar Co. Wholesale cigars, pipes, iiinl lolia'-. o.] 


Centh.vlia, li.i... Mall 23,. l!>l'i. 


Boy Hobn: ,, 

As per your request we are furnishing you Avilh statement ns to onr opinion 
of the effects of the Illinois Cimtral strike The writer’s Imslness hrijigs him 
in iiersoiial contact with»in'acticany every retail merchant in Ccntralia, and 
naturally I am fatuiHar wfth their opinion. Almost without exception the 
strike lias liecn a detriment to Inwine-ss in tVnlnilia. The meciianics now 
employed ai’o not considered gootf credit rusks, ami natnndly fhtw lieing to a 
large extent without families tliejtiAltend their money in channels tliat do not 
do the merchants much good., * 

Yours, truly, * 

• ^ SmiTiiRRN li.i.mois Cigar Co„ 

Per L. Peieer, ilanavvr. 


ILendcr’s, bender & Lender, Centnilla, III. Fancy grocerie^] 

Centrai.ia, Ii.i... Map H, /.<!/}. 

Rot Horn : 

Sir; In answer to yours of recent date and in compliance with your 1 ‘eque.st 
as to trade conditions since the men went out ou a strike two years ago will 
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[The Toggery, gents' furnishings and high-grade tailoring, North Liberty Street.] 


J. F. McCeeebt, City. 


Jackson, Tenn., July 23, KH. 


Deae Sie; RelatiiiK to the conversation liad with you this morning in regard 
to tlie effect the Illiiioi.s tVntral shopuiens' striloe of September SO, 1911, had 
on our business and on business In general in Jackson, I will state that pre- 
viou.s to tlie strike we en.ioywl a flue trade from the men ,in tlie sliops, but 
since tlien, on account of tliese men being forced to break up llieir liomes in 
tills city and to seek employment elsewhere, our business dias'been very ma- 
toric.ily affected. Tlie clii.ss of men that i.s employed is no benefit to our 
business, as they are of such a cliaracter tliat we can not ofien an account with 
them. I can state the strilce has been very effective in tlie city of Jackson. 
I would desire very much to see .some adjustment made and a reestablishment 
made of tlie conditions in Jackson tluit previously existed liefore the strike 
which would bonellt tlie business more tlian anytliiiig that could be done at 
the present time. 

Very truly. 


The Toe.r.ERY. 
(1. II. UooiSK.s. 


IMcCall-Hughrs Clothing Co., C. C. McCall, prealdent; T. (1, Hughes, serrrtary-troasurer. ] 


Mr. J. F. McOeeeky, 

Jackson, Tenn. 


Jackson, Tenn., July , 9 /;, 19]/,. 


Dear Rtn: Relative to our conversation this morning as to tlie effect of the 
ret'ent Illinois Oentral strlice. 

Will say that in our opinion this strike has had a very depressing effect both 
upon the business and social life of Jackson. Tlie men fontierly employeil by 
the Illinois Central Railroad who are involved in this strike consists very 
largely of members of our best families. A great many of these men have had 
to seek employment elsewhere, which is a loss to the business and social life 
of our city. 

In our opinion a large percentage of the men employed to take the places 
of the strikers are transients and only live here a short length of time, which, 
of course, makes them of very little value as citizens. If a wav can be founiij 
to settle this controversy and to avoid future strikes it will be of untold benefit, 
to tlie business and social life of our city. 

We trust that this condition may be brought about at an early date. 

Tours, respectfully, 


McCai.l-IIuohe.s Cl.. Co. 
IT. , 


[ThOK. C. King, grocer, 1401 Ilryodcs Street, nieiiilier of ttie KeUiit (trotrrs’ Association. 

t.ew Orlemis, La.J 


Tlie rxiTED States I.xm'.STEiAi, Co.MMi.'.srtN. 


July 21, 1911. 


Genteksiex : Tlie writer has licen engaged in the retail grocery business for 
over 2o years in this city and during tliat time does not remember any occur- 
renie that cnu.ted more suffering than the st.ike on the Illinois Central Rail¬ 
road system a few years ago. „ 

I believe Unit some inean.s should be devised b.y^ national legislation to prevent 
such disputes tluit cause great .tiss to the emplo.vcr, merchant, and the eni- 
Idoyees. and tilso invariably grejit suffering to the employ.'es and their famllle.s. 

Respectfully, 


Thos. C. Kino. 


ITIjos. F. Fuge, dealer In fancy and staple groceries, corn, oats, and grain, foreign and 
domcilic wlnc.s and liquors, corner Magazine and Octavin Streots.] 

New Orleans, La., July US, toil,. 

United States Industrial Commission. 

Oentlemkn ; Being actively engaged in tlie retail grocery bnsines.s In New 
Orleans, and having a large trade with tlie former employees of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, I am la a positioa to say that it has worked a great hardship 
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upon «ie business ooramunitj-, to wty notbiag of Uie.liarRshii) sulToro<l by tbe 
men uml tbelr families. » • j 

I fTOl tlm,t tlie community at larttc would be beneiUed by tlio .settlement of 
tills lom;-i)endiug strugede. 

Trusting you will give this matter due and favorable cou.sUlerallon, I am 
Vei-y truly, yours, 

Tiios. F. FuoK. 


(Office of the Ororors’ Associntion, owners .-ini] iiul.ilsticrs of ■■ The’ boiiisiana 

Uroccr, " gO'J lletropoUlaa liank iJuUding l 


UsiTiiu States iNuir.sTiiiAL Caiuii.s,sioN. 


Kew ()i!i,i;,\ns, ./nne J7, 7.9/.}, 


tjKNTT.EMEN: Bpliig actively engaged in the retail grocery business .and do¬ 
ing a large sbl)>i>ing busiiK'ss throughout tile southern ti'rrilory T am thoroughly 
actiuaiutcd with the silimtion resultant from the strike on the Illinois (ientriil 
Itailroad. 

I am also jiresiilent of the sihove organization and voici' the .sentitnents of 
my fellow morchatits when I say that the above strike has woi'kisl a great 
Inird.shii) on us, and I am of the o]iinion that if same were settled it would bo 
of inestimable value to the local merchants ns well as to tlie road itsidf. 

Trusting that ,vou will give this mailer due eonsidorathm and act favorably 
on siinie, I am. 

Very truly, yours. 


M F. I.YONS, 

Prrfihfcnf ihr Ifrtnll (Iroccrs’ Ansrx-iniion, 


lloiiis Kporl, ladles’, gents', mi.sses’, and childven's shoes, fiaupldne Street and bafayette 

Avenue. I 


Nkw Oitr.ttANS, I.A., ./»/;/ Id, 

Uniteu States Industktal Commission. 

Oenti.emen : I .am n sboe merchant of New Orleans, La., for the past 20 
years, amt I am satlstied {hat the strike on the Illinois Oentral lliiilroad has 
harmed otlier merehai.*s as well ;is myself. I helieve lhat if the strike was 
sellletl U would heuelil the retail J:rade in genertd. 1 would he glad if your 
eoimnitlee coulil bring almut a settlement. 

Yours, very truly, 

I.otus Scuiti.. 


ISouthci'u•Illinois Cigar Co. Wholesale cigars, pipes, iiinl lolia'-. o.] 


Centh.vlia, li.i... Mall 23,. l!>l'i. 


Boy Hobn: ,, 

As per your request we are furnishing you Avilh statement ns to onr opinion 
of the effects of the Illinois Cimtral strike The writer’s Imslness hrijigs him 
in iiersoiial contact with»in'acticany every retail merchant in Ccntralia, and 
naturally I am fatuiHar wfth their opinion. Almost without exception the 
strike lias liecn a detriment to Inwine-ss in tVnlnilia. The meciianics now 
employed ai’o not considered gootf credit rusks, ami natnndly fhtw lieing to a 
large extent without families tliejtiAltend their money in channels tliat do not 
do the merchants much good., * 

Yours, truly, * 

• ^ SmiTiiRRN li.i.mois Cigar Co„ 

Per L. Peieer, ilanavvr. 


ILendcr’s, bender & Lender, Centnilla, III. Fancy grocerie^] 

Centrai.ia, Ii.i... Map H, /.<!/}. 

Rot Horn : 

Sir; In answer to yours of recent date and in compliance with your 1 ‘eque.st 
as to trade conditions since the men went out ou a strike two years ago will 
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Pktitios or Citizens CojiMEBCTii, Association to Illinois Centeiu. Uailgoao 
C o. AND System Fkdebation of Railway Employees. 


Januaky 2, 1912. 

Mr. I'. H. Markham, 

Pre^iidcnt Illinois Central KallroaH Co., CM<^go, III. 

Deab Sib: Tou will find Indo.seil herewith a petition addressed to your 
company and to the System Federation of llHnol-s Central .Railroad shop em¬ 
ployees, The subscribers thereon are representative business men of Freeport, 
and th bulk of them are patrons of the Illinois Central Ualltoad. We trust 
It may receive doe consideration from you and that it may bo Imstruinental, at 
least In part, In bringing your road and the federation together .to your mutual 
advantage. 

Trusting a settlement may be effected in the immedhite future, we jtre, 

Yours, very truly. 


Citize.\-.s (ViMMiatciAi. Association, 
-, Secretary. 


To the Illinois Central Railroad Co. and to the federation of shop employees 
lately employed by said company: 

We, the nndersignetl business men of the city of Freeport, deploring the 
pre.seut strike upon the lliinoks Central Railrottd, detrimental as It Is to our 
business, do re.spoctfuliy ask botli sido.s to this unfortunate controversy to 
make an effort to .settie this trouitle. ll'e do not desire to take sides in this 
matter, but we believe tliat It would be to the best Interests of everyone if 
each side gave in a little so that the employer and the employees might get 
together on the common ground of mutual concession and end this strike. 

Stukenherg & Borchers; ‘John Vaupel; Michael Scheldt; George 
Enuenga; Eailes Bros.; Bokemelm- & Kaney, Wagner Furniture 
& Undertaking House; Geo. G. Lueltbing; Hermsmeier Bros.; 
Christian Fuss, Freeport Trust & Savings Bank; Riley & Wheat; 
Tjilly & Fo.ss; J. Schrenicler & Cahill; ,Tolm Wagner; Freeport 
Hardware Co.; Chas. H. Strauh; Aug. Klutli, contractor amt 
hnilder; Otto Wagner, olHcc supiiliete; O^T. Smith, superintend¬ 
ent Freeport Water Co.; A, C. Wanner* jeweler; 11, H. Knhl- 
meior, shoe dealer; E. F. Cheridan; H. J. Moogk, druggist; 
Steffen & Seyfarth, hardware; Herhy & Snyder, grocers; M. L. 
Ptirker Co., plumbing and heating; G. V. Armour, manager 
People'.s Market; John Hea, music and machines; E. F. Ryan, 
sowing macliines; T. S. Ryan; R. C. Hud.sou, barber shop; 
Cramer & l.uecko, mercliants; New York Hot*l; Win. Olilendorf, 
lirewery; Ruhenstein Co., dry goods; H. J, Hayncr, grocery; 
Fred H. Seitz, grocery; J. F. Ross, mercliant; Frank I.ohr, har¬ 
ness and saddliy y; John Scliwarz & ,Sons, paints and paper; 
Goo. A. Stemm, pianos; Frank B. Koenig, furniture and under- 
tidiing; Robt. Lnecke, clothing, boot.s, and shot's; B’rod Rodc- 
meir, merchant; W. H.'Bi'hndt & C»., merchant; E. A, Blust, 
merchant; Schmleh & Riordan, lAerctiants; Geimnt & Luede- 
king, liardAvare mercliants; C. G. Sclioeffiel, grocery; Sluiter & 
Brauer, paints; G. Evers; 8. S. Schwarz, merchant: P. J. 
• Morrell, merchant; F. 11. jyoe & Co., commisslion company; S. 
Ortnieler*, boots and shoes; C. .P. Guenther & Co., druggists; 
O. H. Kotzler, Insurance; Kuehuer Bras, furniture dealers; 
Freeport Wholesale Grocery Co.; Paris*Dye Works; Llchten- 
berger Bros.; A. H. Dreiiner, shoes; Merck & O’Brien, meat 
dealers; John SchpeWer, flour and feed; J. G. Hayes, livery; 
George Edler, tinner; Fred Wedkemper, clotliing company; J. 
Pfender & Son, flow and feed; A_ P. Wagnir, Insurance; S. W. 
a (Spencer, harness; John Buss, 7.5 Galena Street; O. H. Neiman, 

" machine shop; W. H. Wagner & Sons, printers and publishers; 
Arthur .T. Bauscher, wholesale flower market; George F. Hoff¬ 
man, saloon; H. A. Rotzler, Jeweler; Chas. P. Johnson, drug¬ 
gist; J. B. Hellmann, New Idea Qtdlter Co.; J. F. Cramer, 
grocer; F. A. Schulz, fruit merchant; F. A. Raubenhelmer, 
barber; S. L. Frledly; Geo. Tinsley; Geo. Burkhart; Win. 
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Molter; Wachllii & Pfeiffer Bros.; Wm. A. Mann; S. Art & 
Book Shop; H. I). Zoller. Troy Cafe; H. Schulte; Blachschlager 
& Goldman; German Bank; L. K. Jungkunz; E. Bengston; 
Straub & Nohe; Broktiausen & Hill; Winslow & Co.; Anton 
Dlefenthaler; Wm. E. Jungkunz; J. Billig; A. 11. Tempers Sons; 
A. W. Schulz, manager Union Pacific Tea Co.; M. B. Oonsidine; 
A. W. Ford ; Zlminennan & Reiter; C. F. Bender; ,T. A. Kinsella; 
A. A. Robson; Geo. F. Kiciiorn; Williams & Beekmlre; W. O. 
Ruck; .To.s. Eminert; Jacob Weiss; Jolm A, Wolf; Miller, 
Jour(fen & Carroll; Kmerlck & Barrett; Wm. Walton Nephews; 
M. Summers; F. A. Read; Huss & Irvin; Brown & Doilmeyer; 
Burrell Bros.; Siwclalty SlH>e Co.; H. A. Hueukeineier; Welch & 
Hartman; Angelos & l)icko.s; Sefipis & Paiilos; Win. O. Wright 
& Co.; Jas. R. Cowley; I). B. Breed; Geo. F. Swarts; J. S. 
Hiirp.ster; Wagner Bindery, Oscar lVagm*r, proprietor ; Hoefer 
Manufacturing Co.; Baler & Ohlondorf, brewers; The B. P. 
Hill Grain Co.; Guyer & Calkins Co.; Whiteside A Co.; Will L. 
Boeko; C. J. Dittmar; M. C. Stellen; A. J. Claritj-; C. D. 
Cramer; .John Bruce; Dr. Id. M. Baumgarten; J. A. Poling: 
Franz Bros. Brewing Co.; Ohas. D. Franz; Sehmieh Bros.; 
Dorman k Co.; Schrader & Seheffner; W. 11. Slioms, per 
F. M. C.: Seott Deaner; J. E. llamlyn; Geo. E. Manor; Frank 
Kleckner; Geo. Kendall. 


To the Industrhil Relations Vommilloc; 


Crrr Cij.;kk.'k Office, 
Freeport, III., .inly 21, 191//. 


Genti.emex.; As a eitizen and city clerk of the city of Freeport, Ill., I wish 
to bring to the attention of your honorable body for consideration and acttou 
tlie conditions prevailing as a re.snlt of the lalior war which has l)een carried 
on for nearly tliree year.s hy tlie Illinois Central Railroad Co. against its 
former employees. 

Not being fully Informed, I will not attempt to explain same, but as to condi¬ 
tions resulting tlierefrom I wi.sh to say that not only the men concerned directly, 
but the business men an^ citizens generally, have sustained heavy losse.s. 

Their lo.sses liave Imen caused partly hy the fact that honest, hard-working 
men have been reiilai-ed by tlmse wife will evade payments of all hills possible, 
tills eidaillng a double loss and parlly by delayed or damaged goods owing to 
the demoralized conditions of the road. 

As a citizen of Freeitort and of tlie UnitiHl States, and Iming vitally concerned 
in the w’elfare of tliis community, I can not urge upon you too strongly to give 
this matter your eatilest and most rigid investigation, with a view to an early 
termination of the trouble. 

Very truly, youi-s. 


*• Wm. n. Gofp, 

City Cleric, City of Freeport. 


BAOTHFauOOD R-VILWAT C.vrmen- of .\mertca. 

V ^ Paducah, Ky., -iuly 16, 1914. 

Mr. Peank Comeefobd, • 

Attorney, Chicago, ill. * 

Deab Sib: Inclosed you will iiiid a few que.stion slidbis lilled out by a few 
stragglers I ran across. * 

Congratulations on j-bttr success of securing a cliange of venue for Brother 
I’ersoii's trial. 

* , • J. F. McCreeky. 

IncIo.sed statements made hy l>usine.ss men and city officials in Centralia, Ill„ 
five ill all. I e.vpect to secure more from that city later on. I find that some 
are willing to make statements, while others acknowledge that We strike has 
been very disastrous to their business, but when you ask them to make a 
statement they balk. I think this Is on account of their fear tliat when the 
I. C. found that they had maite a statement that they would he discriminated 
against. 

Following Is a statement I secured from Brother Hann, our picket at Cen- 
tralla: Men working before lockout, 525; came out September 30, 1911, 98 iier 
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cent; number Ip Centrafia now, 90; left Centralia to secure employment, 435; 
homes broken up on account of men having to leave, 350. We also And that a 
good many of the men .shipped Into Centralia to take the place of the men 
loelced out did not know that there was any trouble of any kind. They were 
told that no trouble was on. 

I instructed the men in regards to filling out question blanks and sending 
them to your oIRce. I also met with some of the miners in that city, and they 
told me that they would get up a statement as to their losses caused by being 
out of employment on account of not receiving sufflclent ciys to keep them 
employed. • 

For any further information desired from Centralia, Ill., write William Ilaun, 
502 South Maple Street. He has been on the job there ever sirtce the inception 
of the strike and an employee of the I. C. for 25 years previous. 

liefore reaching Centralia I stopped over at Champlain and secured the fol¬ 
lowing information from George lliley, our picket tliere: Men working at 
Champlain before September 30, 1911, 100; men now working, between 100 
and 125. 

As Brother Haun is to cover Champlain later on I did not stay over to get 
statements. I next visited Cairo and Mounds, Ill. There were' only a few 
men working at Cairo at time of lockout. Cairo was not very, much affectcai, 
but business in Mounds, 9 miles from Cairo, is dependent on the employees of 
the I. C. shops. There was a force of 500 men before September 30, 1!)11; 96 
per cent of these men were white men. At the present time the negroes com- 
po.se at least 00 per cent of the crew of 500 now employed. 

I fiml that the special agents and gunmen brought in here during the strike 
were very active in trying to stir up trouble, and on several occasions strikers 
caught out by themselves were beat up, and on one occasion one of the strikers 
was forced to kill one of these gunmen in self-defense. He was exonerated. I 
was told while in Mounds tliat gunpien had killed men In the yards at night 
and that no arrests were ever maile; also that gunmen were continually hav¬ 
ing troul)le with the city police. On another occasion a striker was shot in the 
leg by one of tlio men emidoyed in the shops. I found that there was a great 
deal of suffering and pow'rty caused by the strike or lockout, and that one 
striker and his wife and son committed sui< ide, supposedly over worry at l)elng 
out of work and unalde to provide for themselves. 

As to tlie lawlessness in Mounds caused by the glimgen. I would refer you to 
Charles IValdbridge and Harry Cole, police at Jlounds idl through the strike 
until lately. I am inclosing a statement from the mayor of Jlounds, and will 
have several more to send in later on. I find that the merchants are not 
willing to make statements, as tliey now are having to depend almost entirely 
on the men n<iw working in the shops, as all of the former employees were forcetl 
to leave to secure work elsew here, with but few excei)tlons. I think that some 
very damaging evidence will lie given in the question sin'-ets from these men 
that are now in Jlounds and also from those that wrt-e forced to leave there. 

For further particulars write to John Waldbridge, Jlounds, III. 

I am in I'aducah, Ky.. now. and expect to get some damaging evidence, ns 
I have a gowl many statements pnmdsed me by men that I have been able 
to .see on my other visits here. From here I will go to Princeton, Ky., and from 
there to Central City, Ky., where I tfill'be able to get evidence from minors 
and others who went to court for damages susftilned caused by the innl)ility 
of the I. C. to furnish cars. 

Frank, I think that there should be .sorte form for us to fill out, covering 
our visits at the different points. In tbet way we would not overlook any¬ 
thing. 

Hoping to hear from you .sooll, I am. 

Fraternally, • .1, F. JIcCreebt. 


Mounds, Iii., July U, 19U. 

Mr. Frank Comerford, 

Attorney/ft Law, Chicago, III. 

Dear .Sir: ‘The effect of the shopmen’s strike or lockout on the moral, social, 
and busliless relations of our city and community has been deplorable Indeed. 
It has caused many of our best-citizens to be thrown out of employment. It 
has caused others to leave their happy homes and loved ones and go Into 
strange and far-off fields to seek new employment, or perhaps fail In the effort 
to begin life anew. 
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The old line-op of boys in the employ of tho I. C. R> R. Co. nt the time of the 
walkout could not have been Improved on anywhere In the civilized world. All 
departments here were filled by good, honest, sober, Industrious boys fresh 
from the rural districts, who were loyal to their convictions and true to their 
company’s interests. Those boys are Just as firm and loyal to their convictions 
of right to-day as they were vn September 30, 1912, and If this great struggle 
could be settled with credit and honor to all parties concerned, I feel confident 
that the boys wouVl all return to their former positions with new zeal, and the 
1. 0 . system woyld be stimulated into new business life. 

On the other' haiW, the class of men imported into this city by the railroad 
company were failures from the start and up to the present time. They only 
stay and barely fill tho places for a few days and then they run off, or are 
garnisheed, or come before some justice of the iioace and sign ov('r what little 
wages are coming to them and are gone to try and insinuate themselves into 
the job of some honest toiler at some other place. 

The.se two classes of men can never live and work side by side in the same 
town and build up its interests until there is a settlement, on( (> for all, of these 
great questions. 

Hoping that these great Issues may be brought before the l)oard of arbitration 
and that a .speedy and impartial selUeraent may he had, T am, 

Yours, very truly. 


K. O. Flktcher, jifiii/or. 


MounDiS, Ij.i... 'hill/ I ’l, d.'l/j. 

Mr. Fhank CoMF.aronD, 

Attorney at Lair, Chicago, III. 

De.ar Sir: Jlavlng been asked to give a statement as to the effect the shop¬ 
men’s strike or lockout on the I. C. It. R. has had on the Inislness and morals 
of Mounds, I Mdll state that 1 am a barbc;r and that my business has di'creased 
50 per cent since the stidite or lockout; and as to the moral effect on the city 
I will state that tho moral standing of Mounds to-day is nolhing conqiared to 
what it was before the strike or lockout September 30, J911. q'hi» men involved 
W'ere all good citizens of Mounds, on whom the entire busincs.s interest of the 
city depended for the support of their business. The majority of tliese men 
were forced to break uj) their homes and go elsewhere to secure eiiqfioyment. 
The men brought in heje I^.' the I. C. to take the jtlaces of tlie men locked out 
were an entirely different clas.s of men as far as moi al character Is concerned, 
which is proven by the reign of laMes.sness that took place immediately upon 
their arrival. Several killings took place here in Jlounds. I would very much 
desire to see a settlemetit reached whereby tho old employees could retin n and 
reestablish tb.cir homes in Mounds again. 

Walter Adams. 


[L. 11. KcoU, druggist, IIS South Locust.] 


•Centralia, III., July 11, lOt-i. 

Frank Comebfobd, Attorney. 

Dear Sir: I am of the opinion*tl^it Jhe Illinois Central strike In Ccntralla, 
Ill., has not been for the beiit interests of either tho citizens of Ccntralla, the 
strikers, or the Illinois Central Railroad Co. As to the effc'ct proiluoed thei'ehy, 
because the citizens and buslne.sg ifien have felt the strike in a commercial 
and social way, I am of the opinion that some method or renn'dy siught dili¬ 
gently to be .sought by which such^Sfidkes couhl he jirwented, and the matters 
setthal amicably and by commifte<>s, or in somemainner that loss of time, money, 
jiroperty, occupations,,profits, dividends, and earning power generally could 
be averted. • 

Respectfully submitted. • 

• * L. II. Rioed. 


[Famous, clothing ami j^outs' furulshlngy.] ## 

4 

Ce.xtralta, III., July 11, 1914. 

Mr. Frank Comerfoed, 

Attorney at Lair, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Ever since the strike or lockout Septemlier 30, 1011, we have 
noticed a marked decrease of about 40 per cent of our business, and we accredit 
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It to Uie above cause. Ba(ore the lockout tlie shops were filled with a different 
das-s of men from what they have been since, which our police records will 
prove. They have revolutionized the bu-sinass standard of our community as 
to business methods, a.s no dependence ci>uld be placisi with the majority of 
the men who have replaced the men locked out, who were our citizens. Prom a 
moral a.s well as a business .sfandpoint it would J>e very deairahle If an honor¬ 
able agreement between the company and the men could be reached. 

IVV. BK.N.rAMlNSON. 


lIlonuT (dllelt & Cn., cldtlili'i-.s. Cl t Last lUoadway ] 


Ukntrai.ia, III., .full/ 10. 10]/,. 

Sir. Frank C'ojrwiFORii. 

Attorney at Lair. Chicagn, III. 

Dkar Siki Having lieon asked lo give from my own observation tlic cffeels 
of the shopmens’ strike or livkout lias luid on business and morals in the city 
of Centralia. III., I will state tliat the effect has been very disastrous to me 
and my Inisiness. from tlii' loss of trade duo to tlie men being out of employment. 

These men before tlie strike or lookout comiiosed a large part of tlie citizen¬ 
ship of tins coiniininity, a good many of tliem owning tlieir own homes, and 
wore taxpayers having tlicir children in the piihlie and private schools of the 
cit}’, and on account of Is-iiig thrown out of work and ntiahle to secure work 
In the city were forced to break tip their homes and iiioi'e to ot/ier cities 


icbei-e they iccre iilitc to .secure employment, and In tlii .3 way tlie effect on tlie 
business interest of tlie city was liisasl rous, 

Tlie cla.s.s of men brougiit in liero by the ratlrotid to fill the places of tlie 
men Mho wore out were altogether a different tyiie of men, a good many of 
tliotn lieing niidesiralile from a moral viev'point. and liave iieen of very little 
good to ns from u hiLsine.ss standpointj as ttie.v s]ieiid very little of their money 
in Centralia, but get passe.s from tlie oomiiany and go lo otlier cities and mnlte 
their pHrcliase.s. 

I would very much detdre to see .some kind of a settlement of the differences 
between the railroad and the men brougiit about and tliereby reestablish tlie 
hftrtnonious rcliition that formerly existed, which would eiiuhle those luon that 
M’ere forced to leave Oeutrelia to scHure employmonfc, to rolurn to tlie city and 
retistaldish tlieir homes, wMcIi would greatly beiiet'it t^e city from a liu,sine,s 3 
end moral standpoint. , 


IIllUEB (Jll.LETT & Co. 


IWtii. (lurdon Mtirpliry. l.iwyor.] 

• July 11, 1911. 

To irlioiii it mail cnnccrii: • 

I am of the opinion that the Illinois Central strike in Ctentralin, HI., lias not 
been for tlie liest Interests of aitlier the citizens of Centralia, tlie strikers, or 
tlie Illinois Central Ilallroad Co., as to tlie effwts prodiictsl thereby, bwause the 
citizens have felt tlie strilte In a commercial '.mil social way, the strilters have 
felt it in financial and many other ways, i?nd the ra.lroad company has felt It 
in money matters and inconvenience. 

I am of the further opinion thnt .some method or remedy ought diligently 
to be .sought by which such strikes could be ^irovented and Hie matters .settled 
amicably and by commlllees, or in somtt^.muiier that loss of time, money, 
property, occupations, profits, dividends, and earning power generally could be 
averted. 

Resiiectfully submitted. 

W. C. MUIIPHKV. 

H. li. Watts, Chief of Police. 


IVass Aiiftroi'ki'r, waoJesale cigars aaii tobacco, 110 North Locust Street.] 

Centralia, III., July II, 191',. 

Mr. Frank Comebford, 

Attorney at Laic, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Having been requested to give, from our own observation, the 
effect the shopmen's strike or lockout has had on business morals in the city 
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of Centralla, Ill., *e wlU state that the effect ha.s beeni-ery bad on our bunine-ss, 
from tlie loss of trade due to the men being out of employmeiit. 

The men who were formerly employtsl in the shops here, or a large part of 
them, were re.ared here. We knew them from their boyhood, and knew whom 
we were dealing with; knew they could be trustetl. A great number of them 
owned thetr homes, hence tdojc a pride in the upbuilding of our community. 
On account of being tin-own out of work, tliese men were forcwl to .seek work 
elsewhere, disposing of their homes In many instances at a siicrillcp, this having 
a tontlency to hun: real estate values and otliervvi.se Injuring Ivu.siness gen¬ 
erally. In our own «a.se, being cigar niiitiufaciurei-.s, we liad siiciit years build¬ 
ing np our busine.ss through tlio friendships we had formed willi Die shopmen. 
Since the strike tliese men have left Ceutralia, leaving us practically where we 
were wlien we riegtin busines.s many yetirs ago. We siinidy mention tins in our 
ca.so. believing tlic same condition applies to tlie oilier business men of Ccntralla. 

Tlie class of men brouglit here by the railroad lo lill tlie places of the old 
employees are a different class of men, most of tiiera lieing of llitit floating type 
who stay at no place for any length of time, some of tliem being uiidesirahles 
from a moral viewpoint, and have done us but very little good from a business 
pidnt of view. 

We would very much desire to see some kind of settlement boiwtHm the rall- 
roiid and the old emiiloyees made whereliy lltey may return to Centralia and 
take up their old positions vvitli the company and again his-ome cilizens of our 
city. If this could be done, we flrmly believe tlie railroad, tlie Iiuslness men, 
and tlie old employees would be mutually lieiiefited. 

With tlie wish that this long-drawu-out strike will soon be adjusted, we are, 
Yery tnil.v. 


Vass & ItEOEKica. 


[Tlie .S. & ,S. Meat Market, choice fresli aieafs,. 8au..^nge.^, etc., lit.'l South Locust Street.] 

Centuaia, Ii.l. Map H, ISl//. 

Ge.ntlemex : Tlie strllte of 1011 lia.s alTeeted onr local busine.ss very much. 
We wish tliiit some agreement could be made so tiie men could go buck to work. 
If we at any tihie can be any service to you in regards to a settlement we will 
willingly do onr part. , 

Itespectfully, you.^, 

, SclIfCHM.VNX & SaNDEBS. 


BELL EXHIBIT. 

» iLl.INOIe, C'KXTIlAI. llAtt.llOAD Co.. 

• Chicago, Aiiril 23, 1915. 

Mr. l.EWi.s K. I’nowN, 

Secretary United Hlntcs Coini»is.<<ioi> on In^^striat Ttctationn, 

Transportation liuUding, Chicago, 111. 

Pkak Sik; Conipiylng vvitli your.reiiuest of the 14th Instant for eerialn infor¬ 
mation wliich I underlook*10 furiitsl# at* tlie time I gave oral testimony in this 
case, I bog to comply with j-oftr request, as follows: 

First, I submit herewith a stnteuiqiit sliovving tlie ruling rates of pay to all 
mecliaiilcnl employees at the time «f llie .strike, lids being mnrketi “ lixhibit 1” 
to my testimony. I al.so ajiis^nd as^ij'ixliiliit 2” a slateiiient sliovving the rates 
of pay applying to .shop clerks pt the time of tlie striU?. Tliese rates arc now 
preci.sely tlie same as tliey were at tlio time of tlie strike, there linving been no 
increases or de<.Tease.s%5inee Seiitemlier, IPll. Tliese rates were tliose which 
prevailed after the lnrrea.se pnfliUo elToot in the early part of the year 1910. 

Second. I ask to be excused from furniifliijig a staiement as to acts of vio¬ 
lence vvdilch Interfered with tlie oiieratlou of tlie railroad, since all these were 
carefully collected by the dllTerent departments and wore read Into tlie record 
by President Markham in his testimony. Any informiition vviii#l# I might col¬ 
lect from my flies would be a mere dupileatlon of tlil.s statement, Mr. Mark- 
liam’s te.stimony was based upon Information furnlshevl by tills oflice as well 
as other departments of tlie railroad. 

Third. I aiipcnd to my testimony, as “ Exhibit 3 ” thereto, a statement show¬ 
ing the details of a shop-craft mwtmg held In tlie offlee of the shop superin¬ 
tendent at Burnside on March 31, 1915. This sbows the names of the com- 
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mltteemen present and Indicates the character of the discussion. These meet¬ 
ings are held pursuant to a circular issued November 20, 1911, by the then 
general superintendent of motive power, a copy of which is herewith appended, 
marked “ Kxhiblt 4.” I may say that this statement is a sample of the char¬ 
acter of meetings which are held from time to time at the various shops located 
on the Illinois Central system. , 

I believe this covers all the matters mentioned by you In your letter. 

Very truly, yours, , 

' R. W. Bexi, 

Cemral Superintendent of ilotive Power, 


Exhibit 1. 

KCLING BATES OF PAY PER HOUR, MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Occupation. 


Machinists. 

Machinists’ handymen. 

Machinists’ helpers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Biacksmitlis’handymen. 

Blacksmiths’ helpers. 

Boiler makers. 

Boiler makers’ handymen. 

Boiler makers’ hclMrs. 

Steamfitters and plpeman. 

Steamlittors’ helpers. 

Painters, locomotive. 

Paintors'helpcrs,locomotive.... 

Painters,car. 

Painters, car, helpers. 

Tinners and coppersmiths. 

Tinners’ and coppersmiths’ 

helpers. 

Laborers, locomotive. 

Ku^jine dispatchers.; 

Coach carpenters. i 

Freijiht carpenters.j 

Carpenter helpers. 

Car repairers. 

Car cleaners.1 

Car oilers. 

Laborers, car. 


Occupation. 


Bum- 

side. 


Cen- 

tralla. 


Mat- 


$0.39 
.25 
.IHi 
.39-.-11 


.39 

.25 

.19J 

.32 


.n 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.34 


. 16 
.L'O 


.20 
.20 
.18-. 19 
.20 
.18 


W. 

Valley. 


34 i 


East 

iSt. Louis. 


$0.39 
.25 
.19 
.39-. 40 
.25 
.24 
• .39 

.25 
.22 
. 3-4 
.19* 
.27* 


.27i 


.34i 

.19* 

.15 

.24 

*.27 

.27' 


. 2 ( 1 -. 21 
.17 
.20 
.17 


Clinton. 


$0.39 
.25 
.20 
.39-. 40 
.29 
.20J 
.39 
.28-. 30 
.20* 
.35 
.19^ 
.26 
.18 
.20 


.35 


.18 

2.20 


.25 


.20 

.19 

.19 

.18 


Free¬ 

port. 


$0.39 

.25-.30 

.19 

.39 


.21 

.39 
.25-. .30 
.20 
.34 
.19 
.28 
.19 
.23 


.32 


.16^ 

. 21 . 

.31 

.25 


McComb, 


Mem¬ 

phis. 


Paducah. 


Water¬ 

loo. 


$0.39 
.25-. 30 
.20 
.39-. 40 


.21 

.39 

.25-.29 

.21 

.34i 

.19 

.27* 

.184 

.26 


.324 


.17i 

.21 

.284 


.20 

.18 


\'lcks- 

burg. 


Machinists.. 

Machinists’ handymen. 

Macbinists'helpers.. 

Blaclcsmiths. 

Blacksmiths’ handymen. 

Blacksmidis’ helpers. 

Boilermakers.. 

Boilermakers' handymen. 

Boiler makers’ belpers. 

Steamfitters and plpeman. 

SteamOttors' helpers.- ... 

Painters, locomotive. 

Painters’helpers, locomotive. 

Painters, car. 

Painters, car, helpers. 

Tinners and coppersmiths. 

Tinners’ and coppersmiths’ hcipo's, 

Laborers, locomotive. 

Engine dispatchers. 

Coach carpenters... 

Freight carpenters.. 

Carropalrers... 

Car cleaners. 

Car oilers. 

X/aborers, car. 


I $0.39 
. 20-. 25 
.12 
. 39-. 42 

.174 
.39 
.20 
.15 
. 37 
.174 
.29 
.14 
.234 
.15 
,.37 


$0.39 
.25 
.124 
.:>9 
.25-. 30 
.184 
.39 
* ,21 
M74 


».12 

.20 


.2.5-. 274 
.20 
M2 
.20 
• M 24 


..30 

.124 

.28 


.37 


M 24 

.16 


.25 
.20 
1.134 
.20 
M34 


$0.39 
.25 
.14-. 15 
.39-. 42 
.«29 
.18 
.39 
.25 
.16 
.344 
.145 
.30 


.22-. 26 


.37 


M4-.15 
.25 
.324 
234-. 26 
.29-. 234 
MS 
[. 184 -. 20 
' M6 


10.39 
.25 
.16 
.39-. 42 


.20 
.39 
.25 
.15-. 17 
.39 
.16-. 19 
.31 
.16 
.28 
.174 
.39 


1.144 

.23 

.28 

.25 

.20 

M74 

.20 

M4 


$0.39 
.26-. 30 
.16-. 184 
.39-. 41 
.25 

.16-. 21 
.39 
.25 
.16-.19i 
.34 
.17-.il 
.28 


.21 

.33 


M6 

.234 


.26 

.20 

M6 

.16 

i.16 


$0.39 

.20-.25 

.15 

,39 

.25 

.19 

.39 

.25 

.184 

.344 


.31 
.15 
.31 
.15 
.344 
.15 
[ 1 . 14^15 
.31 


.24-. 25 
.1.5-. 174 
M5 
.18 
M5 


Chicago, October 3,1914. 


Colored. 
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Exhibit 2. 

RATES OF PAY PER MONTH OF SHOP CI-ERKS. 



Chief cleri. *100.00 

Assistant chief clerk. 

Chief accountant. 80.00 

Assistant chief accountant. 75.00 

Car clerk. 50.00 

Engine clerk. 75.00 

Statement clerk. 

Stenographer. 60.00 

General foreman, locomotive clerk . 

" 


$100.00 $100.00 $115.00 $115.00 I 


General foreman, car clerk. 

Timekeeper, locomotive department. 

Timekeeper,car department. 

Assistant timekeeper, locomotive depart¬ 
ment. 

Piecework, checker, car. 

File clerk. 


. 6.5.00 

75.00 75.00 

50.00 6.5.00 


Chicago, Ill., April 19,1915. , 


Exhibit S. 


SHOP CRAFT MEETINd HELD 1>T OFFICE OJf SHOP SUPERINTENDENT. 


Namca of parties attending. '' 


L. A. North,shopsuperlntend- burnsidb roadhouse, mar. si, 
ent. 

Walter Pivybyski, boiler shops. The last fli-e meetings report was made tmt 
plank t>n the west sine of lyack In mid¬ 
way boiler shop in need of repairs. 

Wm. Jeffrey, blacksmith sho^b 1. Framehammerdie In need of attention; 

also fdhndatlon to frame steam hammer 
in need of attent ion. * 

2. Hammer dies in need o^att^tion...... 

3. Boot in leaking condition. 

4. Ventilation in blacksmith shop very 
poor. Suggestion was made to apply a 
aucti<m duct and that arrangements be 

to furnish the blacksmith shop 
with a good grade of ftiel oil, in order to 
overcome excess’ve sm6ke, which Is 
bfniight about by poor grades fuel off. 

38819”—S. Doc. 416,64-1—vol 10-63 


Refer to B. & B. department. 


1. Refer to general foreman, 
locomotive department. 

2. Refer to general foreman, 
locomotive department. 

3. Refer B. & B. department. 

4. For ^(Hir recommenda* 
datioAK 
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Exhibit S —Continued. 

SHOP CR.tFT MEETING hEld IN OFFICE OF SHOP SCPEBINTENPENT—Continued. 


Names ot parties attending. 


R«eDmmeadatJoz}s for impro^’ements to be 
made, all sorts. 


Emil Telstrom, machine shop, 
machine side. 

Louis Burdin, machine side, 
erection shop. 


C. Ablwger, locomotive tin 
shop. 


C. Cook, passenger tin shop... 
Alex Ralgo, locomotive paint 
shop. 


Last h^'e meetings reptai has been made ot; 
bad conditico^lt floor machine side, ma- 
chtee shop, ^ooid be given attention. 

1. Skylights in need otre^lrs. 

2. 4 electrical driven emery wheels and 4 
upright drill presses, capacity up to A 
needed for gange on the erectmg side. 

The last ft\'e meeting it was repcnrted that 
the windows were badly in need of re¬ 
pairs. Should receive attention. 

Leak in roof near toilet should be taken 
care of. 

O.K. 

At the last flve meetings report was made 
that windows were badly In need of re¬ 
pairs. Nothing has been done. 

Now horses needed in this department.... 


Joseph Janer, passenger paint 
shop. 

Archie King, passenger shop..! 
James '^'eomon, passenger 
pipe sliop. 


Peter Fuest ien, upholster shop 


0. Peterson, carpenter. Cab 
shop. 


Ansol .Tacobsou, freight shop..! 


0. K. 


.. 

New horses needed for this department, to 
be stenciled passenger pipe siiop. 

Shades necdea on south windows of the 
passenger shop in the pipe gsmg. 

Iveaky roof in need of repairs. Reported 
at tne last meetings. Nothing done 
as yet. 

Concrete floor was recommended for the 
shop toreplace oW lioard flooring, which , 
is in need of repairs. I 

Floor near glue pot steam table badly in 
need of repairs. Floor in genera I inueed 
of repairs. 

Window ropes In need of attention, third 
report. 

Old and new. 

Roof in old freighishop in leaky condition. 

Windows In need ofattention. 

Floor iu need oi repairs. 


Action taken on such mat¬ 
ters not requiring further 
approval. 


Kef€|{ B. dc B. department. 


1. ftefer^dr B.depctftment. 

2. General foreman, locomo¬ 
tive de]|artment. 

Refer to B. B.dei) 0 rtment. 


Refer loB.de B. department. 


Refer to B. A B. department. 


Refer general foreman, car 
department. 


Refer general forenmu, car 
department. 

Refer general foreman, car 
department. 

Refer B. & B. department. 


Refer B.& B. department. 


Refer B.A B. department. 


Refer B. A B.department. 


Refer B. A B. department. 
Refer B. & B. department. 
Refer B. A B.drpartment. 


SHOP CRAFT MEETING HELD IN OFFICE OF MASTER MECHANIC, ILLINOIS DIVISION 


J. J. Co^cy, general foreman; 
Chas. ifawkin.'s, machlni.'<t; 
Jas. H. McDonald, machin¬ 
ist hoiper; Alex Rago, No. 1, 
boiler washer; John Deme¬ 
ter,hamlyman: ToneyTesta- 
line. pipeatter; Andrew 
CrefghfoD, labck'cr. 


DUBNSIPK BOUKDHOUSE, MAB. 10, 191.5. 

Attention called to vibrating of .steam and < 
water piping insouth house, nl.soreqiie.st- 
ed tliat electric light bo placed over port- 
aide lailmln south house. 

At tontlon called to comlilion of doors and 
windows of north roundhoaso, same be¬ 
ing in very j)Oor condiliov and about 
ready to fall out. * • • 

« 

TWENTY-.SEVENTn RTRKKT EOtTNDHOU.HF., 
MAR. S, 191% 


H. L. Needham, general fore¬ 
man* M. F. Tuttle, carpen¬ 
ter; O. F. QrilAth, engineer; 
T. Dolan, foreman; Ed. 
Rlti, boiler foreman; Oeo. 
Christian, blacksmith. 


Committee held a meet ing but had nothing 
to offer for this month 


70B0HAM TARltfi, MAR. 9, I&IS. 


Wm. Pair, general foreman; 
Dennis Belski, carpenter; 
John Saheko, safety appli¬ 
ance mui; Mike Hnutoako, 
air-brake man; Mile Oext, 
truck hand. ' 


boriimfttee at Fordham yards had nothing 
to offer. 


W'Hl be taken car© of by 
Diinisido organization. 


Should bo attended to by 
U. & B. department at 
once 
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Exhibit S —Continued. 

SHOP CRAFT MEE^lELDIN OFFICE OF MASTER MECHANIC,ILLINOIS DIVISION- 

Continued. 


Names of parties attwdbig. 

Hecommendations for improvements to be 
• made, all sorts. 

Action taken on such mat¬ 
ters not requiring fmther 
approval. 


WELDON PASSENGER T4|kD, MARCH, 1915. 


H. n. Lon*, general forcnJIin; 
J.8ebastl^,catpoater; D. K. 
Haas, tinner. « 

.Committee at Weldon passenger yards had 
no recomnmndations to make for ttiis 
month. 



KANKAKEE ROUNDHOUSE, MAR. 8,1915. 


F. E.Uotdeinann.genoralfore> 
man; Carl Korden, car fore¬ 
man: Henry Morgan, ma- 
ohinlst; John Naove,hostler; 
Theo UlmM, car repairer; 
Herman Miller, blacksmith; 
Peldrlch Enfield t, cmpenter. 

The committee at Kankakee met but had 
no suggestions to oiler other than those 
made at meetings previously, namely, for 
new roondhmise, new turntable, electric 
motor, raising of repair tracks, also spac¬ 
ing them farther apart, etc. 

CHAMPAIGN ROUNDHOUSE. 

None. 

W. ir. Donley, general fore¬ 
man; J. S. Ilanshaw, boiler 
foreman; A. Delvaux, ma¬ 
chinist; A. Rose, box packer; 
M. Cagaan, boiler washer; 
J. Sprague, blacksmith; C. 
White, boilermaker; J. F. 
lloland, carpenter; A. War¬ 
saw, car repairer. 

The committee met and discussed several 
small matters, all of which will bo 
handled locally by organization at 
Champaign. 

They had no recommendations to make. 

None. Will bo taken care of 
locally. 


(Exliil)it 4, a (■ircnliir iparked “ BI. 423B-11. 2M ” in upper left-hand corner, 
was submitted in printed form.) 


GSACE EXHIBIT. 

ltui.ES AND Regulation# Governimi Shop Empi.oyef..s oe' the IIarbiman Ijnes. 

WORK DAT. 

Rule 1. The standard workinK time .shall be 8 hours per day and 6 days per 
week. The working hour.s shall be from 8 a. m. to 12 nooli; from 1 p. m. to 
5 p. in. Night for^'os on a corresponding basis. Night men shall be allowed 
9 hour.s’ pay for 8 hour*’ work.* Tiiere .shall be no lap shift worked. Working 
hours shall be bulletined. Where continuous service is necessary, three shifts 
m.'iy be worked, as follows; 8 a. m. lo 4 p. m.; 4 p. m. to 12 midnight; 12 mid¬ 
night to 8 a. III. Twent.v minutes to be allowM each shift for lunch with pay. 
All employet's will be allowed 1 hour witli pay at the close of the week, irre¬ 
spective of the number of Jiours i^oi^ed. 

• 

KEDUCTION OF EXPENSES. 

• 

Rule 2. When any reduction of’expenses Is to bo made, employees shall first 
have the privilege of a 90-day IeiWv#of absence. If any further r«luctlon Is 
necessary, the last man hired within the Jurisdiction Where the reduction is to 
be made shall be given a 90-da.v leave of absence, or until such time as forces 
are to be Increased, when the Igst man given leave of absence shall he the first 
man put back to work. Men granted leavT of absence shall be furnished with 
transportation over the Harrlman lines. ^mmlttee«hall be notified by fore¬ 
man that the services of employees are again required, and employees on leave 
of absence shall be given 10 days to return to work. 

OVEETIME. 

Rule 8. All time worked other than bulletined hours shall be considered over¬ 
time. Overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half up to mid¬ 
night After midnight double time shall be paid unUl relieved. No employee 
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shall work longer tlian 1 hour without being allowed time for meals. Em¬ 
ployees required to work pfter bulletin hours shall be paid 4 hours for 2 hours 
and 40 minutes’ service, or fraction thereof. If worked before midnight. If 
after midnight, they shall be paid 4 hours for 2 hours or fraction thereof. Sun¬ 
days and all holidays deslgnateil by the State or Nation shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. Holidays falling on Sundays and another day ob¬ 
served by the State or Nation shall be considered a holiday and paid for as 
such. No employees shall be required to work overtime more than two nights 
F)er week or two consecutive Sundays. When overtime Is re(tuire<l. It shall be 
tllstrlbuled. Employees shall not beilald off from regular working hours to 
equalize overtime worke<l. Overtime shall be confined to emergency cases. 
Jlen transferred from one shift to another shall be paid overtime for the first 
night or day, as the case may be. Employees when sent out on .the road from 
their home station shall receive continuous time from the time called until the 
time they return, as follows: Overtime rates for all overtime hours, whether 
waiting, traveling, or working, and straight time for what are straight-time 
hours at the home station, whether waiting, traveling, or working, with an 
allowance of $1.50 per day for expenses, provided that when away for a period 
of 36 hours and have been given time for sleep and rest, that the regular rule 
for time and overtime shall apply thereafter. Expense money to be paid on 
the following pay day, except In tlie case of emiiloyee leaving the service of the 
company he shall be paid at the time of leaving service. 

OKKINITION or WOEK. 

Rule 4. None hut machinists and machinists’ apprentices shall be'allowed to 
do machinists’ work. Machinists’ work shall consist of erecting and dis¬ 
mantling locomotives (engines, steam, gasoline, electrical, ami turbine), build¬ 
ing and repairing of all machinery and finished tools, and the operation of all 
machines used In such work, except nut tappers, bolt cutlers, anti drill presses 
(except where drill pres.ses are equlpp'ed with a facing head and turning head 
or boring bar). 

Jlen In direct charge of machinists’ work shall themselves be machinists. 
Men not having the title of foremen, wilh pay accorilingly, shtill not tlirect 
machinists nor assume the responsibility of machinists’ work. 


COMPETENCY. • 


Rule 5. Competency of the employees entesing the Service shall be determined 
within 3d diiys. 


EMPI-OYMENT. 


Rule 6. Employees shall not he retpiested to undergo any form of physical 
examination or make out any form of pt'rsonal record. • 

< 

SAFECfUABDI-N’O EMPLOYEES, 

Rule 7. Men shall not he required to work on engines outside of shop in bad 
weather. This not to api)ly to work in englqe cabs. Before work on engines 
undergoing re[)air.s in 8hoi>s and roundhoufi?s Is distributed It shall be cleaned. 
Roundhouses shall be itiited or otherwise arranged co that when the engines are 
being blown down the steam will be car.rled from the roundhouse and the 
danger eliminated. This work to be eomplete‘1 within OO days after the signing 
of this agrtemcnt. 

• APPBENTICES. 

Rule 8. There may be 1 apprentice to every 5 mechw.ilcs In the shop. No 
apprentice shall be allowetl to serve his apprenticeship where there arc not 
proper facilities for learnltig the trade. Apprentices must know the first four 
rules of arithmetic and be able to rend and write the English language. If 
within six months an apprentice shows no aptitude to learn the trade, he shall 
be transferred W released from the service. Shop foreman and shop committee 
shall be the judges In the case. Apprentices shall be subject to same regula¬ 
tions as mechanics, unless otherwise stated In this agreement. Apprentices 
shall not be permlttetl to work nights and overtime, neither shall they lie sent 
out on the road. AVhen force of mechanics are re<lttced, the number of appren¬ 
tices shall be reduced to maintain ratio (except apprentices employed previous 
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to this agreement), seniority to govern In their rednctlon and reemployment. * 
At the expiration of their apprenticeship, If retained in the service'of the com¬ 
pany, they shall receive the rate of pay paid mechanics at that point. Appren¬ 
tices when Indentured must be between 16 and 21 years of age and must serve 
4 years, consisting of 280 days per year. Apprentices shall serve 3 years on 
machines and special work and not more than 4 months on any one machine 
or special work and 1 yetvr on general work. The tlnancial secretary or 
shop committee shall be furnished with a list containing the dates of employ¬ 
ment of all machinists and apprentices every 3 months. 


m.SC'HARUE AND SUSPENSION. 

Rule 9. Xtf employee shall be discharged or suspended without a just and 
sufllclent cnu.se. If after due investigation It Is found that an employee has 
been unjustly discharged or suspended, he shall be reinstated with full pay for 
all time lost, Investigation to take place within five days after date of his sus¬ 
pension or dismissal. Before discharge or suspension takes place, foreman 
shall notify employee and committee. In case of any doubt, employee shall be 
left at work pending Investigation. 


AD.JU.STMENT OF GRIEVANCES. 


Rule 10. It Is understood in the adjustment of grievances the officials of the 
company will receive a duly authorized committee to act In the premises at any 
time. Grievances shall be first submitted to shop foreman, and in the event of 
his decision being unsatisfactory an appeal may be taken by the committee and 
their duly authorized representatives to the higher ofllcinls. The company will 
not In any way discriminate against employees who are calloil upon at any 
time to serve on any committee or to act in the adjustment of grievances, and 
shall grant leave of absence and free transportation to those delegate!! to go 
before the management In the adjustment of grievances. Transportation shall 
be granted to employees representing their organization to all conventions or 
meetings. 

SANITATION. 

Rule 11. Special efforts shall be made to furnish good ice water for drink¬ 
ing purposes, and all ^it# and floors in shops and roundhouses shall be main¬ 
tained In a dry, clean, sanitary, and safe condition. Proper toilets shall be 
provided at all points Inclosed fr»m public view, the doors of wlilch shall be 
kept closed. Also a suitable place for washing purposes. 

TIME CHECKS. 

Rule 12. Empldyees leaving the service of the company shall be furnished 
with a time check coi^'ring all time due within 24 hours at all division points 
vvhere time checks are Issued, and 48 hours at all other points. When employees 
are being paid It shall be during working li^jjrs, night men excepted. 

8EI.IEF SERVICE. 

Rule 13. When an employee at any of the outlying points requests leave of 
absence and transportation same shall be granted. Employees shall give 10 
days’ notice to proper otiieer of the company. Before the e.xplration of notice 
another employee shall bo sent t<kr*lievc applicant. 

* TRANSPORTATH^J. 

Rule 14. Employees and de^endent members of their families and employees’ 
representatives of the mechanical departments shaH enjoy the same privileges 
In regard to free transportation as that now granted employees and their rep¬ 
resentatives of the operating department. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Rule 115. Employees now and hereafter employed and not members of the as¬ 
sociation represented ns the second party In this agreement shall have 30 days 
in which to obtain membership. 
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PBOMOnOS. 

Buie 16. When vacancies occur in shop forenianships the company shaii con¬ 
sider mechanics of the craft in the shop where vacancy occurs for promotion to 
foremanship, seniority to govern. 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATION, 

Buie 17. Employees wlio by long and faithful service for the company have 
become unal>le to handle the tieavy work to an advantage will be given prefer¬ 
ence of such liglit work ns tliey may be able to handle witbaut'any reduction 
in their rate and without any discrimination. 

HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT. 

Rule 18. Employees injured or becoming sick widle in tlie service, simll, if 
necessary, be sent to hospital for treatment, such treatment to be given free 
of cliarge, as long ns tlie patient and members of his organization think he re¬ 
quires it. Hospital department shall furnish financial statement of reitelpts 
and expenditures to lie given employees at least once a year. Employees shall 
be given equal membership on tlie board of directors of the liospital department. 

WAGES. 

Rule 10. All work performed sliall be paid for by the hour. All mechanics, 
apprentices, semiskilleil men, and lielpers shall be granted a 7-cent flat Increase 
per liour. No employee shall lie employed for less than the established mini¬ 
mum rate of pay paid at that point. No employee slialt work by piece, pre¬ 
mium, or bonus system. Where same is now in existence it shall be discon¬ 
tinued upon tlie signing of tins agreement. 

chaRce of rules. 

Buie 20. These rules and regulations with rates of pay shall supersetle all 
others, and shall take effect when signed by contracting parties, and remain in 
effect until cliange by eitlier party giving .80 days’ notice in writing to tlie otlier 
party, iluring which time a conference shall take place. A copy of these rules 
and regnlatlons shall be posted on bulletin boards in s'noj* and roundiiouses and 
shall remain in force until siiiierseded liy another agreement. 


TAYLOR EXHIBIT. 

The territory assigned to me conqiri.ses the S. P. I.. A. and I,, (hereinafter 
called the Salt Lake), the Southern Pacific (S. P.), and Uie O. W. R. & N, By. 
Co. The Salt Lake from terminal to terminal, i. e., from Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Salt Lake City, Utah; the S. P. from Montello, Nev., to San Francisco, Cal., 
and from I/)S Angeles, Cal., to I’lAtland, Oreg., Inclusive; the O. W. It. & N. Co. 
from Portland, Oreg. to Huntington, Oreg., and^Spokane, Wash., Inclusive. 

In c.ases where I liavc been unalde to oUai# exact in^prmation and which may 
come to me at a later date, same will lie .sent as a .supplement to this report. 

OTIS, CAI* « 

Twenty-two me-n of all trafts came out off strike. All of them liave left the 
vicinity. Some were men of families and houiefC, but they have scattereil in 
every direction. To date I liave bi-en unable to locate anyoif them. 

0 

LOS VECAS, KKV. 

• « 

Three hundred men were employed Just previous to tids strike; 120 quit and 
180 walked out At the strike call. There have been as high as 1,182 names on 
the pay roll in pne month. This was during .Inly and August, 1013. At the 
present time 120 are employed. These are mainly Negroes and Jaifc. 

(1) There was and is a general complaint because of car shortage, failure, 
and delay in delivery. Lios Vegas is entirely a railroad desert point. No. 7 
mall train has been annulled on many occasions. 
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(2) A mechanic helper named Long, an escaped convict from Canyon City, • 
and one hold-up man Los Angeles were captuml in the I/os Vegas shops. 
There have been 99 arrests of scabs for various'* causes and 06 garnishees 
known. 

B. Lee, a timekeeper, padded the pay roils and was assisted by a number 
of scabs. He was given three years In Carson City, and tlie company took its 
money from the pay checks of the scabs who had assisted In tlie looting. Many 
of tliese drew no pay check %r June, 1914. 

One scab killed another with a buggy bar; the murderer is .serving a life 
sentence In Cari&n City. 

(8) No known sa.ses of children taken from school. 

(4) Fifty-seven families were forced to move from Los Vegas. 

(5) Twelvf of the strikers have been arrested during the strike; all wore re¬ 
leased without trial. 

(6) Altout 100 gunmen were employed. On one occasion during 1911 the 
gunmen l»eat up a striker at the railroad station. The striker had pnrcliased a 
ticket and was leaving town; there w(‘re no arrests. Many tights took place be¬ 
tween gunmen and stril;ers. but none of a seriotis nature. 

(7) A majority of the men who came from the Bast <-lalm that they were not 
Informed by the employment agencies that lliere was a strike on. Following 
are tlie particular cases; 

During 1011 one carload which left BulTalo, N. Y., with 45 men landed In 
Los Vegas with 34, 6 of these went to work, the re.st refusoi. About January, 
1912, a carload from Chicago and Oinaiiu ariived with 32 men, 16 of whom 
went to work. In tiie spring of 1012 the carload wliicli left Denver with 60 men 
arrived at Vegas with 20. These men claim the company hail agreed to sliip 
them to lais Angeles; 8 went to work. Duritig 1914 an average of 3 mechanics 
per day was shipped by the Municipal Bmployment Bureau of Ims Angeles, 
Tliere was some scandal among the city otncials of Isis Angeles on account of 
this case. April, 1914, 10 Negroes were shipped from Memphis, Tenn., but 2 
have remained to date. 

(8) Tliere are no factories at Los Vegas," therefore no cliild hilKir. Twelve 
wives work to assi.st husbands (notable ca.se, Mrs. John Fagan, now tleceased). 
No strikers owned homes, there were no deaths or suicides. Arnold Ganders, 
whose family resides in 8t. Isiuis, was and is sup[iorted by strikers. 

(9) Morris Xewltlrk, Los Vegas, Nev., available witness. 

t 

* CALIKNTE, NEV. 

• 

Fifty men compose the normal force of this shop; 45 men came out on strike; 
5 old inen were allowed to stay in by strikers. The greatest number ever em¬ 
ployed was 150. They have 40 men of ali classes there now. 

(1) Charles Wing, a business men, claims to have lost several thousand dol¬ 
lars ; all otlier rndkehants make tlie same complaint. There has been and is now 
serious complaint on Account of delays In shipment. 

(2) A white machinist, who is still working at Callente, was fined $100 for 
shooting up the town during February, 1912», During the same year a woman 
was killed by a sctib. Tliere has boon no investigation of this case, llobiiison, 
a scab machinist, and two gunmen beat up a striker. The picket killed Kobin- 
son and wounded the other two. A c5roner’8 Jury exonerated the picket. Ten 
scnlis have been arrested afld fined for disorderly conduct 

Tom Pippin, Karnest Keats, Jaaic llains, Ixmis Meyers, and Si laind (the 
two latter still in Callente) wfte the most notorious of the gunmen. .Tack 
Hnlns was particularly lawless. <la shot up the “ Old Crow ” bar; was accused 
of shooting swltchllghts and irylng to fasten the blaTne on strikers. The cltl- 
siens finally raised a general howl on his account and company agents ran him 
out of town. No scan took the bankruptcy act; about 60 have been garnisheed 
and 100 beat board and bar bills and skipped town. 

(3) Aliout 25 children have been taken qpt of .schooL 

(4) Fifteen families, all with children, moved out of town. All the .strikers 
arc gone except two of the old men, who were among the number allowed to 
stay in by the strikers. 

(5) None of the strikers were ever arrested. 

(6) Gunmen story Is told under question 3. 
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(7) Xfiiny men were brouglit In and refuse<l to go to work because they 
<'lnlmed that the matter had been mlsrepresentetl to them by the employment 
agency. I have no authentic cases. 

(8) I have no cases except those mentioned In (8). 

(9) .Tolm Onshin and Isaac Blanchard lost everything they had. Their ad¬ 

dress Is Santa Rita, N. Mex. The majority of the strikers of Callente lost 
their all. r 

MII-FOBD, UTAH. 

f 

Normal force prior to the strike was about 90 men ; 85 men came out on strike. 
1 luring September, 1912, 1,50 men were employed. At the preuent^tlme there are 
about 90. 

(1) There were serious delays of freight for the first year. .'Irs. Beard, a 
wall-paper merchant, bad one car delayed three weeks. During this spring 
wool was loaded In refrigerator cars. The Moscoe mines have been seriously 
hampered all of the time and have been forced to shut down reiieatedly. (See 
Luke & Gibson, teaming freighters.) 

(2) The first batch of scabs was classeil by the citizens ns an “outrageous” 
bunch. Thirty have been nrresteil since the strike. In many cases where war¬ 
rants were issued It is claimed that the company gave scabs pas.ses In order to 
get them out of town. The strikers have no knowledge of any scabs taking the 
bankruptcy act, and have only one case of garnishee. 

(3) Ten children were taken from school. 

(4) Thirty families were comi>eIled to In-enk up their homes and move away. 

(5) There are 30 ea.ses of arrests of strikers, and in seven Instances these 
men were fined, and in some of these instances the fine was remitted. Allen 
Hedges, a local gunman, who had bei^n apisiinted deputy sheriff, arrested three 
strikers for looking over the company fence, marched tliem down town at the 
point of the gun. Tlie men were reprimandeil by the Judge and turned loose. 
Davi<l Sedgewick and son were arrested for calling “ Scab ” and fined $.50. The 
railroad attorney is on rei’ord ns statirtg that the whole affair was one of out¬ 
rageous delay and illegal proceedings. . The case was finally dismlssetl. 

(6) Harvey Hedges, a gunman, who was paid by the city, county, and railroad 
company, and another, name unknown, assaulteil I’ete I'eterson. Marshal 
Hedges brought the other gunman Into a saloon where Peterson was jilaying 
cards and, pointing out Peterson, told the gunman to kill the S. O. B. During 
the fight Peterson was badly hurt, and manageel ti whip tlie gunman, and 
while Peterson was being held by otiier men Marshal Htslges struck him In the 
mouth. The citizens rose mi masse over tliij offense. The town board finally 
fineil Marshal Hedges $25 for ungentlemanly conduct in an olllcer. This fine 
has not been collected to date, and Ilmlges Is still a company gunman and a 
town marshal. Company gunmen use force In driving pickets from the county 
road, and at various times shot up the town. During the fall of 1912, 13 spin- 
men came down town at night witii the avowed Intention of “-cleaning” Deputy 
Marshal Kirk, claiming tliat Kirk was unfair to tbenn^ By false statements 
one of them Induced Kirk to come outside, and as he came out of the door three 
of them struck him and all crowijed him. Although Kirk apfiealed to Marshal 
Hedges for assistance. Hedges 6’uly laughed. Finally citizens Interfered and 
ran the gunmen off. During the latter part,of May, this year, two gunmen 
went Into the union piKiI hall and demmidcd a table, The result was a row, 
and the proprlidor threw them out. They returneil in force and rusheil the 
place. Citizens interfered and the entire cfowd of gunmen were thrown out. 

(7) Fifty men stated to the pickets that -they were brought Into Milford 
under misrepresentation. All of these men,r^fu.sed to do the company’s service. 
Walter Ames, vice president of the I. A. of M., has evidence of these cases. 

(8) No ea.ses of child labor. Wight cases of wife labor. One home has been 
mortgaged. Frank Hacker lost his life in the mines and hft a destitute family. 

(9) David Sedgewick, bf Milfonl, Utah, Is an fsjieclal case, and would make 

an excellent witness. , • 

(10) The entire business eleme^it of Milford profess friendship for the 
strikers’ side and are desirous of seeing the end of tlie trouble. 


UYNNOYn, UTAH. 


(I) A total of 40 men stnick at this place. It was a clean sweep. At times 
there has been three times that numlier, and at the present time there are about 
40 men. I^mndyl is a desert point, and Is entirely a shop town. 
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(2) Most of the men l>rought In were of the very lowest type. One scab 
made lead quarters ami played the slot machines wy:h them at Meade's store. 
Mr. Meade was also postmaster, and he hud the counterfeit quarter dollars 
passed .on him. Meade claims to know who made them, hut was afraid to 
squetd because of the attltmle of the company. Xo ctises of the baidtruptcy act 
or of garnishee; however. I know of l.o cases of scidis heating their bills. 

(3) But one child was takep from school. In the remaining cases the children 
refused to go to school with the children of the scab.s. 

(4) Ten familltjfj were compelled to break up their homes and move away. 

(5) None of the strikers uere ever arrested. 

(6) A man itam«l Tidwell, a deputy slierift and also a gunman for the com¬ 
pany, was particularly obnoxious, (in one oc<asiou he followed Miss Morris 
and a party of her friends to a dance at I.emington, shot up the dance hall, 
and then followed the strikers’ team on its home trip, shouting insults at the 
strikers and shooting. Shot up r.ynndyl, in the vicinit.v of the strikers’ homes. 
At various times he, accompanied by gangs of scabs, threatened to burn the 
homes of strikers, and finally terrorized all of tlnun into leaving the town. 
He made claim to be a United States deputy marshal. Ho is now serving a 
term in the penitentiary for catth? rustling. Tlie strikers claim that scabs con¬ 
ducted three blind pigs. 

The railroad company owns the well and pumps and fnrnislios water to the 
entire town. Water was given free to cveryho<ly prior to the strike. After 
the strike the company put lix ks on the hydrants and refused water to strikers. 
The latter were forced to Iniul water from the river, practically a niudhole, 2 
miles away. Hoffman, tlie hotel keeper, was threatened with it refusal of water 
becau.so ho gave water to strikers from his hydrant. 

(7) There are only two ca.ses known to the strikers of naui sent in under 
false pretenses. 

(8) One child of the Morris family was put to work. Five cases of wives 
who worked to assist hu.sbands on strike. The child of .Vrthur Meade died 
and his wife was near death. Messrs. Morris, Meade, T.yle, .lerome, and Ivey 
lost their homes. While tliere were no cases of extreme poverty, I would 
suggest the name of 'Vaughn Morris, 913 West First .Street North, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, as a witne.ss, esjieclully in the water case. 


.S.M.T 1.AKE CITY, fT.tll. 

• 

This point is the teftuinal of tlie Salt Lake and also of the Oregon Sliort 
Line. Tlie shops of the two roads, are coniliineil. In normal times and before 
the strike about 190 men were employed. One hundred and seventy men 
struck. Tliere have been ns higli ns 340 men employed, and at the iiresent time 
there are about 200. 

(1) Tliere has been and now is a serious car and power shortage; an ex- 

a.speratlng delay «f trains, esiiccially on the Salt Lake. .Many of tlieir cars 
were overhauletl by the I’ullman Co. , , . , , 

(2) So far as the strikers know, none of the scabs had l■rlmlnal records. 
About 15 of them have lieon arrested for disturbing the peace and carrying 
concealed weapons. One siail) took the bankrflptey act and thm-e is 1 case of 
beating grocery bill and desertljm of family (the address 723 Nortli Second 

Street West), about 10 cftfes of garnishees. 

(3) No positive cases knodvn of children being laken from scliool. 

(4) Twenty cases of families breaking u]i and moving awa.v. 

(5) Two strikers were arrested, but were released. 

(6) .1 C Havden, a carman, was going home on the street car; this car had 
several gunmen on board. Ha.vTlett left tlie car a*id was tollowed li.v an 
Italian gunman, shot, and kifled. Tlie rallrund company s attorney 

the gunman and thenourts turned him free. 

minoiation of the courts nml*the compnny over this alTan, claiming It to ho 
wnnton murder nnd a miscarriajre of justice. ^ 

Detrlok Olson, a orippl^l carmnn, was* standing on the street. 
made a general nnd unprovoked attack on iiickets. olson was struck b.v a 
bullet Again the compimy attorney defended the gtinnieii^l^nd again the 
gunmen were turned free. The strikers considered the earlier qcabs as a gan,, 
of Waddell & Mahon cutthroats who were continuousl.v hunting lights. They 
consider the city courts ns fair and ImpuKtlal; they do not so consider the 
higher courts. There were many small riots and fist fights, and many fights 
occurred among the scabs themselves. 
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(7) The comi)any. tried to force four nien who were employed by a Kansas 
City ageuey for the B. & B. department to go Into the shops and scab. These 
men refund, and all quit. Ten other cases of luisreiiresentatlon came to the 
notice of the strikers. Henry Glaxe, of Salt Lake City, Is charged with hiring 
men under false representation. There are affidavits to this effect In Mr. 
AVebber’s office. Many men who were hired in Dunkirk and Buffalo, N. Y., 
claimed misrepresentation. The majority of these men cither quit or refused 
to go to work, and tlie company refused to ship them back to their starting 
point. 

(8) No known cases of child labor. Five known cases of wife labor. No 
cases of homes lost by foreclosure. One striker, J. H. Ceua, was killed at 
Gartield, Utah, and left a destitute family. A blacksmith, Bert Lemon, lost a 
child. His wife was taken to the hospital. There were no suicides among 
the strikers. 

(9) The following are cases of severe effect of strike on families; Deane, 
William Myrick, a helper (extreme ca.se, address care D. & B. G. shops, f5alt 
Lake City) ; Bert lomon (28 Harmony I’lace, Salt Lake City) ; and Charles 
Kinder, with a family of 10 children, i.s another extreme case, 

OGDEN, trr.VlI. 

IteiHirt sent in liy Jlr. S. H. Grace, of the machinists. 

MONTEI.tO. NKV. 

Fifteen men struck .at this joint. There are almiit 25 employed !it the present 
time. .'Six of the strikers had families with children. All of the strikers are 
gone; scattered everywhere. I Wfis uiialile to trace any of them, except a 
man named Clark now at F.lko. Nev.. and 1 was unable to see him. 

CAEKIN. KKV. 

The norm.al force was ST> men. Thirty men struck. The greatest uuml)er 
employed since the strike began was 150, and there are now 40 men employed. 

1. .Stock shipfters were and are comjjlalning on account of tlie sliortage of 

c.'irs and delay of sliipments. Mr. Thomas Griffin, altliougli a renter of tlie 
company lands, is one of these. , 

2. During lidl. three scabs were arrested on requisition from eastern State.^. 

Their subsequent history is unknown, (fhere have been numerous arrests 
since then for highway rol)l)ery, burglary, ami like crimes, and 20 cases for 
flgbting. assault, etc. No ca.ses of the bankruptcy act Alraut 50 cases of 
garnishee. There are continuous and innumerable caws of beatlug bills, petty 
theft, etc. J. A. Isola, of the Overlaud Hotel, is bitter lu bis denuuciutiou 
of the scabs on account of them heating bills. , 

3. No children were taken out of seliool. , 

4. Four families were broken uji and moved out of town. 

5. None of the strikers were ever arrested. 

6. On or about July 4. 11I12,»S0 scabs led by John Crouch, a boiler maker, 
now sni)posc<l to he employed by the comjaiuy ut I’ujaro, Cal., and a muchinlst 
named George Lamb made a genend al^ac^ the citizens of Pajaro (no pick¬ 
ets were engaged in this battle). The euconuter,resulted disastrously for the 
attacking party, especially Crouch. 

7. No cases of men being sUli)pcd in uuAe^ fal.se representations came to the 

notice of Ihe strikers. Strikers and citizens characterized the scabs as being 
“au abondnable, vlclouj buimb." • * 

8. No cases of child or wlfe,labor, of home* lost, deatli, or suicide among 

the strikers. • 

9. ,'4. C. Kae’s family suffered severely because of the strike. A child was 

born to them during the early part, of the trouble. Care was taken of them 
by the strtkers, men In* fair circumstances giving tlieni their share of tlie 
benefits. * 

IMI.AY, KKV. 

Twelve men came out on strike at tbbt place and are completely scattered. 
I got word of Joe Daugherty and Stangler. These men were machinists and 
can be traced through Lodge 76, L A. M., of Beno, Nev. 
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MIHA, NEV. 

Thirty men ctinie out on strike at this place. Some had families, and all are 
gone. I tould trace none of them, even by inquiry of the machinists’ local at 
Reno. 

SPABK.S, KEV. 

Six hundred men came out on strike. The greatest number ever employed 
was SOO, and at the,preseut time there are about r)00. 

1. 'There were no cases of business failure. Shortage of cars and general 
delay were and Iireithe grievances of stockmen. A s()ecial case happened in 
January, 11114, at which time a .shipment of hogs was delaye<l two days. 

2. There are po cases known of criminal record.s. There were 100 cases of 
arrests of scabs for various offenses ranging from burglary to plain drunk 
during the first year of the strike. The police-court flues ammiuted to $200 
during tlie year 1011; in 1912 ttiey amounltHl to .$1,000. Tla'ic ai c 50 known 
oases of burglary committed by the scabs. “ The I'oggery ” is tin especial 
case; this store has been robbed a number of times. No cases known of scabs 
taking the bankruptcy act. There were 125 cases of garnishee diirlug the 
first year; no record was kept after that time. The constant complaint is the 
heating of board and bar liills. 

3. Twenty of tlie strikers’ children were forced to leave school. 

4. Sixty families were forced to move away. 

5. None of flic strikers were arrested. 

0. During February or March of 1012 about 1,50 armed scabs decided to 
make a general attack on tiie pickets and citisens of tlie town, but were 
forced to desist by one of the foremen threatening to lock the gates, after they 
had left the bull iien, thus giving them no chance to retreat. 

7. Most of the men who wea-e brought to .Sparks were of the genuine strike¬ 
breaker order. Tliey came from l’itt.sburgli and Cliicago. 'There were not 
over 15 cases of men who even claimed to have been deceived. 

8, 'There were 10 cinses of cliild labor and 10 cases of wife labor. 'There 

are several cases of men who had to sell their homes and several cases of 
homes that had to lie and arc now mortgaged, althougli there arc no cases 
of homes lost by foreclosure. No deaths among strikers or their families are 
known. Arthur Hyde committed suicide in Australia, and his wife is now in 
the Iteno Hosjiital. • 

0. .Tolin Schwanze and tltto Sorrensnn suffered severely liecause of the strike. 
L. K. Johnson is an exceiitional ca^e. Johnson Is an elderly man and was 
given permission to stay in the shop by the strikers. He could not bear the 
Idea and came out anvwav. He afterwards applied for reinstatement, but was 
refused by the company. He has lost his home and all that he had. He may 
be found by addressing in care of the secretaries of Lodge 010 or 2.H4, I. A. of M., 
at Oakland, Cal. 

TBUCKIOE, CAI.. 


'Ten men struck and they are all gone. 

lOl.FAX, CAY.. 

Five men struck and I liav(*been unable to locate any of them. 

Ro*;v!i.r.E, CAI.. 

Two hundred and twentj'-flve nien*were employeil iirlor to the strike, 210 
men struck; 500 men were eiliployed about Ateptemlier, ItU*. The present 
Ih ■ ". % 

(1) Mr. E. N. Scribner went out of biisincss lately. Mr. Sqrlbner was 

esneclallv friendly to strikera • . ,. ^ , 

Roseville is entirely a railiyud town and is Said to be in company control. 

The town is the great cfetring yard of the .S. P. and has no other in- 

*'”(27 Phipps, a notorious Chicago gunman, was eventually run out of tlm 
town by citizens. Ten scabs were arrested and fined for carrying wneeal^ 
~us, drunkenness, etc. No cases of the bankruptcy or garnishee known to 
the Mrlkers. (I personally know of one case of garuishee.) 

(3) 'Twenty-live children were taken from school. 
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(4) Twenty-five families were compelled to break up their homes and move 

away. , 

(5) Six of the strikers were arrested. Each took trial before the local 
Justice and conducted their own cases. Bach was finally dismissed. . 

(6) Company employed 25 extra guards. The railroad police at Roseville 
were not inclined to be vicious, but the gunmen were Insulting to pickets and 
their families, this provoking many fights There was no general assault of 
gunmen on pickets, but there was an incessant war of a guerilla nature. 

(7) There were a few cases known to the strikers of men who claitW when 
approached by the pickets that facts had been misrepresented to them by 
the employment agencies, and in each case these men quilt ani left town. 

(8) There were no cases of child labor; 10 cases of wife labor; no deaths; 

no homes lost by foreclosure; and no suicides. » 

(9) John Veal, now at the W. P. shops at Sacramento, will make the best 
witness. 

S.VCBAMENTO, C,\L. 

Pour 8hoi)s at the .Sacramento plant (the largest by far in the strike zone) 
were not struck, namely, the foundry, rolling mill, electric, and bridge shops. 
These shops employed probably 700 men. Most of them were and still are 
unionized. Two thousand men were employed in tlie struck ahop.s; 1,0^ men 
struck. During January, 1913, the comiainy claimed that 4,000 men were 
at work. About 2,000 men are now employed. 

(1) There were no failures of any magnitude. Members of the Retail Gro¬ 
cers’ and also Retail Bntcliers’ Association extended credit to individual 
strikers and also the strike committee. The strike committee has paid all of 
its debts and so have the majority of individual .strikers. There was and is 
a continuous complaint because of car shortage and delay of trains. Appeals 
were made to the I’ost Ollice Department on account of delayetl mail trains, 
but no redress was ever atfcilned. There are no cases knonm of the bank¬ 
ruptcy act. The strikers have about 60 cases of garnishee. It was Impossible 
to get good data on paragraphs a and d at Sacramento. What follows is given 
from memory, newspaper clippings, etc. 

(2) One scab wanted for murder in Mexico; one named Marshall, from Salt 
Lake City, got six years for forgery; and one killed two women and committed 
suicide. Strikers never attempted to keep any record for lighting, drunken¬ 
ness, and petty thievery because it was an everydty occurrence. 'The f^ious 
officers having police authority would not give this information to me. ; 

(3) About 40 children were taken out of school. 

(4) One hundred cases of families breaking up and leaving town. 

(5) Ten cases of arrest of strikers and but one conviction. In this case 

It was a fight on the streets between a striker and a scab; both were arrested 
for disturbing the p<'ace and both plead guilty. The striker was fined $20 and 
tile scab was released by Justice Anderson. . 

(6) There was not many cases of lawlessness on the part of the gunmen. 

In one ca.se, however, a marauding band Junqwd on a machinist named John 
Thomas, not a striker, knocked him into the gutter and jumped on his leg end 
broke It. There were innumermtie small riots jjrovoked by company officials 
and gunmen. The last row occurred In the early part of September, 1912. 
One hundred and twenty-five men, led by 2 scabs named Kipp and Simms, 
came out of the gates armed with nuts, bolts, etc, and made a general assault 
on the 25 plckete. Five of the ph^kets, were seriously but not dangerously 
hurt. One scab, Simms, and 3 pickets \ve»3 arrested. The scab was turned 
loose by the city prosecutor without trjal,’ the pickets stood Jury trial and 
were acquittetl. The Strikers claimed that this assault was planned by com¬ 
pany officials. All expenses ot the trial were paid by the strike committee, 
the general expense being about $0(X). ' 

(7) As high as 3,000 men were hired during one month. Most of these 
claimed deception, especially newly arrived foreigners, 

(8) About 20 cases of child labbr; 50 known cages of wife labor (was prob¬ 
ably more);, 12 ca.ses of death (the strike committee still owes undertaker 
bills) ; no hof)ps lost by foreclosure; no suicides. 

(9) W. Mi Trefery, Olty Hall; J. W. Neathercott. Lalror Temple, Sacra¬ 
mento, Cal.; and James Allen, of 7 Lake Street, River Forest, IIL, are special 
cases and Allen is the worst. 
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TBACY, CAL. 

One hundred and fifty men were employed in nil capacities prior to the strike; 
100'meii«trmik. About 150 men have been employed constantly since that time. 
Much of the work formerly done at Tracy Is now sent to other shops. 

(1) There was general complaint by the grain shippers, and the S. l“. lost 
many of Its customers to the *V. P. There are no factories at Tracy. It is a 
railroad and wheat community. 

(2) No cases oi criminal records. Twenty scabs have been arrested and 
fined, mainly foj fighting amongst themselves. No cases of the bankruptcy act 
and about 20 cases 6f garnishee. 

(3) No children taken from school. 

(4) Four families were compelled to break up and move away. 

(5) Four of the strikers were arreste<l for disturbing the peace. All hired 
lawyers (expense borne by strike committee), stood juilge trial, and were ac¬ 
quitted. 

(C) About 20 gunmen were employed ; and although these men were generally 
insulting to the strikers and their families, no outbreaks ever occurred. 

(7) Eight cases of men claiming deception were made to the pickets. All quit 
and left town. In each case they were hired In San Francisco. 

(8) No cases of child labor; 2 cases of wife labor; 1 striker died from ex¬ 
posure ; no homes lost by foreclosure; and no suicides. 

(0) J. W. Jones, Box 152, Tracy, Cal., an exceptional case. 

STOC KTOX, CAL. 

8even men came out on .strike, tour liad families, and all are gone. 


SAN JOSE, C.AL. 

•About 150 men were employed during normal times prior to the strike; 97 men 
struck. The place has been grailually reduced slnt^e that time, and 60 men 
now employed. Mainly white foreigners and Japanese. 

(1) Two failures of smsill business men are reported. Men have been laid off 
on a number of occasions at the freight sheds, and the canneries have been seri¬ 
ously hampered because of the delay of trains and car shortage. There was gen¬ 
eral complaint by the frjjlt shippers on the same account, and cases were reported 
of rruU being shipped In stock cars that were 0 inches deep with manure. 

(2) No cases of criminal record*; 3 cases of arrest; no cases of the bank¬ 
ruptcy ; and 15 known cases of garnishee. Merchants class the scabs generally 
ns “ dead beats ” and extend but little credit to them. 

(8) No children taken from school. 

(4) Twelve families broke up their homes and have moved away. 

(5) Fifteen ca:»s of arrest of strikers; 13 cases were dismissed without 
trial; 2 were convicted. In the case of O. L. Davis, the strikers claim that 
Davis Avas absolutely Innocent, but took the blame for a man named Ebling. 
Ebling had a family and afterwards proved (^,be a spotter. Ebling is now in 
the employ of the company at Kan Jose. Davis was fined .$100. 

(6) During October, 1911, a Jiuimian shot from a bunk car at a crowd of 

pickets. The bullet lodg«d in a packing plant by the heads of a number of 
girls employed there. The sunman laid in jail for one month, but was finally 
released without prosecution. During December, 1911, a gunman beat up and 
nfterwnrtls shot at two pickets. •About 100 gunmen were employed until Janu¬ 
ary, 1912, and after that time wqce^radually reduced. Many of their guards 
incessantly Insulted the strlkqj-s, and one guard espeeially went around town 
daring the strikers to fight. He was rewarded with a Job switching in the 
yards. • 

(7) About 80 men claim deteptlon and left at the solicitation of the pickets. 

They claim San Francisco ns their startlng^tolnt. (Seg report on San Francisco.) 
It is also claimed that Clar^ Rickett, a local employment agent, lias been and is 
now violating the law. . 

(8) No cases of child labor; 80 cases of wife labor; 1 liou)p lost by fore¬ 
closure and 2 now mortgaged; 3 deaths In families of strikers, mainly because of 
poverty; no suicides. 

(9) B. Van Hagen, 10 Qarland Avenue, Sa« Jose, Cal. 
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SAN LBIS OBISPO, CAL. 

Eighty-five men compoilal the normal force prior to the strike; 80 men struck; 
160 men were the greatest number after the strike; 112 men now employed. 

(1) There Is nor was no general complaint on aocount of shortage of cars or 
delay of sliipments. This town is not a shipping point. 

(2) No scabs with criminal records. Five scabs were arrested, but all were 
released. Tlie strlkei-s claimed the sheriff failed to do his, duty. No cases of 
bankruptcy or garnl.shee. 

(3) No children taken out of schooL . ' 

(4) Thirty-live families were compelled to break up tho'r homes and move 
away. 

(5) Elglit cases of arrest of strikers; lawyers hired in eagU case. None 
Were convicted on the ciiarges against them. 

(6) Nine gunmen led by one Mucy made a general assault on six pickets. 
Macy shot at the pickets and after shooting used the butt of the gun on Picket 
William Brown. Sliooting again, he struck Picket Brown, Inllicting a flesh 
wound. In tlie riot that followed Picket Simmons was hit with a blackjack 
and wounded, but not seriousI.v. Although the police and slierlff were notifleil 
l).v citizens, neitlier apjoeared for some time after. AVlien they did arrive the 
riot was over. Two pickets and one gunman were arresteit Case was com- 
promi.sed tlie next day. Two guard.s, one named Parsons, attempted to run 
a picket named Dumphy away from the streets. In the fight that followed 
liouors were even. Giminan Jlacy became so obnoxious that tlie company was 
forced to remove him from town. Giiiimiiu Parsons and one other were accuseit 
of rolibing cars, but were never arre-sti-d. Hobos wore taken from tlie triiln.s 
by tlie guiimou, wlio locked tliem in tlie bull pen and tried to force them to 
scab. There are alTiilavits to this effect in the district attorney’s olfice. 

(7) Many men told the [ilckets that facts liad lieen misrepresented to them 
liy the eniiilo.viiieiit agencies in San Francisco and Los Angele.s. 

(8) No cases of cliild labor; five cases of wife labor; no cases of liomes lost, 
but two have since been mortgaged. Several strikers were paying for lots on 
the installment plan; lost tlie lots and Uieir payments also. Several ileatlis 
occurred among our families, but strikers do not attribute the cause as being 
directly due to the strike. McClellan, a striker, and Morgan, alias Norris, a 
scab, committed suicide; botli because of grief occasioned by the strike. 

(9) George Ilunn is an especial case of poverty. „ He finally t<K>k to di^nk. 
ITimn Is not vIcIoils. His family of six children wete taken by the coilrt. 
His address Is 2482 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

(10) The Bockdale store, tlie slock of wliicli was mainly owned by strikers, 
lias failed. 


PA.IAEO, CAL, 

Twenty men came out on strike, ^fnjority hatl fnitiifles, and tliey ftcatterefi 
everywiiere. Vp to tlie present time I has'e been nnaMe to bn’ate any of them. 

• • 

S.VNTA nirZf CAL. 

•Six or more iiiiui ciiiiie out. Several Iiiwl famines,*and all are gone. 

SANTA MABGAmVAf C'AI. 

< 

Two men srtnirk; both' <iai! families ami haTe left. 


OAKLAND, CAT., 

' I 

One thousand men weiv employe*! before the strike. Nine hundred and 
seven men struck. It Is estiinateil that 2,700 warf the greatest number em¬ 
ployed since. 'Adiout 650 are now employed. 

(1) Three c&es of business failure on account of the strike. Tlie chamb(u- 
of commerce at Hayward, a suburb of Oakland, made a strenuous complaint 
on account of the shortage of cars and delay of shipments. There was general 
complaint by all shippers around tW bay on this account The Van Emmons 
Elevator Co. was forced to shut down In their foundry three times since the In¬ 
ception of the trouble on account of delay in shipments; 18 men were employed. 
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(2) One Army deserter was captured In Oakland. Twenty-five known arrtwts 
for various niisdemeauors. No cases of bankruptcy; about 50 cases of garni¬ 
shee. Mrs. Robinson, of 1840 Seventh Street, running 8 boarding bouse, daim.s 
to have been beat out of $532 by scabs. 

(3) No* children taken out of school. 

(4) One hundred famill® were compelled to break up their homes and 
leave. '■ 

(6) There were mgre than 2(l0 cases of arrests of strikers; but 4 convictions. 
Twenty per cent of the cases were set free wltliout trial. Judges Smith and 
Samuels refused uf hear many cases, stating that the company was making 
*' goats ” of several prominent picket leaders. 

(6) There wore continuous as.saults by the State railroad police on the 
strikers. (See ^lin Francisco report.) This lasted for one year, and then 
a committee of business and union men called on the commissioner of public 
safety, Mr. F. 0. Turner, and made a demand that the S. P. keep its gunmen 
and State police away from the public thoroughfare. The demand was com¬ 
plied with and good results have followed. On April 12, 1912, scabs, gunmen, 
and State police led by Master Mechanic Hinckley made a general assault 
under Hinckley’s orders on the picket line. The rioting that followed lasted 
for .SO minutes. Five of the pickets were .seriously wounded, and one, Al. 
Hourlan, was unmercifully clublied liy a State i)oliceinan. Boiirian finally died 
from the effect Seven of the pickets were arrested by direcl.ion of Mr. 
Hinckley and turned over to the city police. All of them were set free. 

Especially during the time that women were on tlie picket line otitrngeously 
obscene insults were Imided at the strikers and their wive.s l)y the State 
police. One called “ Handsome Harry ” was slappeii by a woman to whom he 
had passed a particularly obscene sign; a small riot follovve<l. 

(7) The ma.iority of the men who arrived in the early part of the strike 
claimed to have come from tlie East and had been hired with the impression 
that there was no trouble. Most of these men quit at the solicitation of the 
pickets. Sullivan’s Employment Agency, of San Francisco, contrary to State 
law, hired then without telling them of the strike. 

(8) No cases of child labor known; 50 cases of wife labor, an especial case 
being that of Mrs. R. D. Oliver, who was run over and killed while on her way 
to work. Twelve cases of death due directly or Indirectly to the strike; no 
suicides. 

(9) Henry Byron, .Tameijtown, Cal.; William Matson, 4105 Boyd .Streel, 
Fruttvale, Cal.; and Chaales O’Toole, corner Eighth and Pine Streets, Oakland, 
Cal.; either of these would make special cases, and I have no choice. 

SAN FEANCIseo, CAL. 

Three hundred and twent.v-flve men were employed prior to the strike; .804 
men came out on strike. Greatest number employed since is about 600; present 
force is 300. • 

(1) One business failure is known, and the strikers say there was and is 
general complaint on account of the .service, but do not know of specific cases. 

(2) No cases of criminal records known, yye guard employed was a re¬ 
leased convict. During June and July, 1912, two scabs were arrested for 
highway robbery. Ten cases of lyrcsts for misdemeanor and assaults. One 
case of the bankruptcy act and at>out«0h;a.ses of garnishee. 

(8) Fourteen children were«tuken out of stdiool. 

(4) Fifty families were compelled to break up their homes and move away. 

(5) Twenty or more of our mcn»were arrested; but two were fined. There 
was a Judge trial in each case. TI»o gnajority of our cases the Jud^ refused 
to go beyond a preliminary exanjinotlon, and dismissed Hie cases. 

(6) During October, 1911, 75 gunmen led bf one Madden came out of the 

gates to engage in a ffeneral assault on the neighborhood. Citizens of the 
vicinity armed themselves and anted themselves with the pickets. The gunmen 
went back. * , • 

The company emplo.ve<l ab«nt 100 gunmen, whose continuous activities were 
BO pernicious that a committee headed by Mr. E. L. Regain, preMdent of the 
Harrlman Line Federation, called on Gov. Johnson in Decembt# 1911. The 
governor, going over the records, informed the committee that ia> State rail¬ 
road police had been appointed for the S. P. in the past two years. Therefore 
the gunmen were Illegally assuming State authority. Much less trouble, be¬ 
cause of gunmen activity, occurred after that time. 
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Dan Collins, a picket scemeil to be tlie especial target of the gunmen, 
ami was arrested seven ymes by the so-called railroad police, without warrant, 
and in each case set free. 

(7) Much trouble was experienced by the strikers on account of local'em¬ 
ployment agencies, especially Sullivan’s, not Informing men in accordance to 
law that a .strike was on. Strikers finaliy hire<l a banner man to parade In 
front of the agency, 

(8) Fourteen cases of children put to work; 50 cases~of wife labor. One 
blacksmith dietl from grief and worry, and his particular friend, a helper, 
went insane. One man, John Harley, committed suicide. Mr. Purcey, night 
engineer, is probably the worse case; his wife went to wotk lli a laundry and 
lost her arm. They have five children. 

(9) Henry Elberlng, S.'iOA Guerrero Street, San Francisco, Cal., will make 
a good witness. 

BED BLTOT, C.VI.. 

Twenty-five men struck at Retl Bluff; at least 10 of these men had families, 
and I feel certain that 2 of them lost homes. I have so far been unable to 
locate any of them. 

WEED, c.vi» 

Twelve men were employed during normal time.s; all of them struck; four 
of them were marrle<l, and all of these broke up their homes and left. Three 
children were taken from school. There are no strikers now in Weed. 

HOExnaooK, cai„ 

All the men at Ilornbrook .struck; there were eight of them. I have been 
unable to locate any of them. 


-XSIIIAND, OBEO. 

Forty men were employed during normal times; 30 men struck; 50 men 
is the greatest number ever employed since. The mechanical gang Is now three 
times the size prior to the strike, but the car gang is less. 

(1) The Star restaurant went out of business. This place caterefl to the 
scabs, and that Is said to be the cau.se of its faMuqe. There. Is no general 
complaint because of lack of cars or service. 

(2) No cases of criminal records. Thr^e cases of arrest, two for fighting 
among themselves, ami one for Indecent exposure and n.ssault on young girls. 
The two former cases resulted iu conviction. The citizens run the last-men¬ 
tioned case out of town. No known cases of bankruptcy. The .strikers are not 
sure of any garnishee, but know of many cases of scabs beating bills. 

(3) No children taken out of .school. 

(4) Ten families were compelled to break up their Itomes and move away. 

(.5) No strikers were arrestml. 

(6) Fifteen extra guards were employed. These men were sworn as extra 
police by the city authority. A quarrel occurred between the mayor and the city 
recorder, the mayor advocating drastic action against the strikers, who were 
peaceable, and the recorder declderlly against such action. The recorder car- 
rle<l the day. No ca.ses of disorder occurred bejause the special police were 
not allowed to leave the company i)roperty. 

(7) The pickets know of no ca.ses of mvn who clnlme<l misrepresentation 

liy emploj'ment agencies. , . 

(8) No cases of child*labor; 4 cases of wife Jabor. An especial case Is that 
of Mrs. James Hnbsch. Mrs. HUbsch went to work In a laundry to help earn 9 . 
living. She had her left hand crushed In a mangle; wart absolutely crippled for ' 
one year. She now has some use of her hand,'but It will always be crWl«d. 
The operation and surgeon’s carec<*it $150. 

G. W. Plnlger lost his home. He has a crippled iwlfe and one child. Plnlger „ 
was finally forced to scab and is now at Pajaro, Cal. No deaths and no, suleldefei* 

(0) JamesWubsch, 108 Second Street, Ashland, Oreg. 

• 

GRANTS PASS, OREO. ^ 

Twelve men were employed during normal times; 6 men struck; 24 Is the 
greatest number employed since; and 16 are now employed. 
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(1) No business-fallnroR, although some merchants who were friendly to the 
strikers suffered severely at first. There is general ceanplalnt because of delay 
In shipments. 

(2) N# criminal records, no arrests, no bankruptcy, no garnishees. 

(3) No children were taken out of school. 

(4) Three families broken up and have movo<l away. 

(5) No strikers arrested. 

(6) No gunmen cflnployed. 

(7) No cases r(^;)oi-ted. 

(8) No cases ^-eportefl. 

(9) Frank Smith,* with a wife and two cliildren, Iiad to leave Grants Pass 
be<-aiise no one would employ him. Tlie city was entirely hostile to the 
strikers. SmitR Is now employed by the Standard Oil Co. in Putnam, Oreg. 

EOSEliEUC, OUEU. 

Eighty men were employed before the strike; 7S men stimck; 230 i.s tlie 
greatest number employed since. I^resent force number Is 90. 

(1) No business failures. There was and is general complaints because of 
delay in shipments, but not on account of shortage of cars, lloseberg does no 
shipping, except in the prune season, and that is small. 

(2) Ten gunmen were employed; one of these named Beck Wiis an ex-convict 
Ten scabs have been arrested for di'unkenness, fighting, insulting women in 
the streets, etc. No cases of bankruptcy or garnishees, but many ilagrant cases 
of heating of bills. 

(3) Five children in one family were tak-on out of school and they are still 
out 

(4) Tldrty families compelled, to break up homes and move away. 

(.I) Six of tlie strikers were arrested and all hired lawyers. Two were 
(linsl for fighting and the rest released. 

(C) The gunmen made several general ilssaults on the pickets and there were 
Innumei-able individual assaults. One gunman shoved a revolver in the face 
of Picket .Schwartz and said he would kill him if he (Scliwartz) opened his 
month. The gunman was arrested, but the district attorney ladiised to prose¬ 
cute him. Walter Cliristi, a picket, talking to a local merchant, remarked that 
a certain scab was carrying a gun. The scab openeil a fire on Chrlstl and wgs 
ni'i ested; he took .iury triai and w as released. Itoscberg was bitterly oiiposcd 
to the strikers. It is nott' as bitterly opposed to the scabs. 

(7) Many of the men who were,shlpi>ed in and were met at the trains by 
the iilckets claimed that they were not informed of the strike by the employ¬ 
ment agenc.v at Portland. The.se men diii not go to woi-k. 

(8) No cases of child hibor; three cases of wife labor; no deaths. Picket 
Schwartz became Insane from worry over the strike and is now an inmate of 
the California Insivie Hospital. His wife Is working in a Uo.seberg store, sup¬ 
porting her two children, tine home was lost by foreclosure and one home has 
since been mortgaged. 

(9) Thomas J’att<‘rson, (i(l2 Short Street, lloseberg. is an especial cn.se. Pat- 
l(■rsnn has an Invalid wife. Alexandei'son, wlfli a family of five, was and is 
destitute. The strikers had divi.i.'d their benefits with him. 

rOltTI..VNI), OREG. 

There are two shops al I’ortlamI—*)ie northern terminal of the S. P. and the 
westerii termlniil of the G. W. U.*& N. ^ 

There were !500 men em|>lo.ved 1« t*a‘ O. W. R. & N. prior to the strike and 
275 employed by the S. P. F«mr ImndiaHl and ninetjT-flve men struck at the 
p. W. It. & N. and 245 struck at the S. P. Gn^ thousand three; hundred Is the 
greidest number employed by the G. W. It. & N. and 600 is the greatest number 
by thR S. P. There are .550 no^^ employed by the O. W. R. & N. suid 160 by the 
S. P.; the reiuiilmh'r of tlie Portland reporf nt combined. 

(1) There was general cAmplnlnt In Portland on acGiunt of the shortage of 
velars and the delay of .shipments. The greatest complaint w’as fi»m the water 

front and warehoust's (hiring I9i:5. In the early jiart of 1913•warehouses re¬ 
fused to accept freight on account of the congestion. Many Buildings were 
delayed on account of shortage of material, due to delays In receiving shipments 
of structural steel. 

(2) Tw’o men were arrested on re<iuisitlona of the governor of Texas on 
charges of robbery. One case of arrest for sodomy. This man was caught by 

.38819'—S. Hoc, 41.5,64-1—vol 10-04 
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three switchmen and beaten up so badly that It was necessary to take him to 
the hospital. No cases of bankruptcy. Forty known cases of garnishee. 

(3) Thirty children were taken ft’om school. 

(4) One hundred and fifty families were (impelled to break up thfflr homes 
and move away. 

(5) OiU' luiiidred striki'rs have been arrested. All on charges of disturbing 
the peace. Some took .|ury trial.s but many accepted trials by the Judges. 
Seventy-five cases taken before the judges were dismissal. Klghty per cent 
of all cn.ses worn compelled to hire lawyers. None of the stVikers wore ever in 
jail e.Kcept when waiting foi' ball. One ca.se was In tln^ crVnlual court but 
was never tried: it Is now outlawed. 

If the scabs wer<^ arrestisl for carrying concealed weapons, it was noticeable 
that an euual number of slrikers won? hauled up for the .saute offense. The 
city attorney. Mr. Frank S. Or.int. and the company's attorney would use the 
effect of the latter arrests on the striker.s, and comproiinse the cases of the 
scabs, thus setting the .scabs fri'e. 

(f!) About Sff gunmeti wtae employed. Some were sworn in ns deputy con¬ 
stables and sheriff's. Constable tyierdrerg went to the O. W. 11. & N. .shops and 
took badges from luen, who bavltig no authority nevertheless were assuming 
the same. 

During September, 41)0 scabs and gunmeit led by Supts. Ladd ami 

Graham, of the O. W. K. & N.. made a general assault on the Albina picket line, 
consisting of 17 men. A genera! riot, laslitig ffO iiunute.s, took plare. All of 
the pickets were hit by roclts. bolts, and nuts, and two of tin? pickets were 
badly InJuriHl. No arr<‘sls were made, altiiough there were si.v i)olicemen on 
lliat beat. Sergt. Hark charged some of Ihi' slabs with disturbing the peace, 
but no trial was ever held. 

- During the summer of 1912 the scabs bombarded the headipiarters of the 
strikers with files, nuts, bolls, etc. Dining this na'lee Pickets Uolib and Martin 
were seriously hurt. This instance was like all the rest; two pickets and two 
scabs were ariesled, and Oie lases afterwards <lisini.s.serl. 

1)n two separate iscaslons the iiickets' headquarters at Albina were torn 
down. Headquarters of the S. I’, striker.s were destroyed four times. One 
tent, oci'upii'd as a home by a striker, was set on fire when the striker w'as 
iaside and asleep, and once the tent was rljqied to pieces by the company 
gunmen. 

During the fall of 1013, -lOO scabs armed with flolti, uut.s, and clubs made 
a general assault of tlie pickets at the S. P. shops. Threats were made by 
the .scabs to kill the captain of the jiioki'ts. It was statwl that M'ebber—a 
notorious gunman—was slaled to do the killing. 

During tlie .spring of 1912 a picket was standing at the foot of Ilussoll Street 
about 10 a. rn. Picket .saw a gunman named Peter Stone go into the bull pen 
and come out w ith a bucket of crude oil and go on top of the office. The oil 
was jioured down on the picket and also on a switchman stalidlng near. Picket 
also saw the gunman afterwards come out of the office, and although he. the 
picket, made complaint no arrests were made. 

iVssaults by the gunmen on ll*f»pickets were so continuous that citi!Son.s lu tlie 
nelghborboiKl of the .sho|i made complaint to the city aulborllies. The city au- 
Ihorlties idaced .squads of policemen contiiaiously in the region of the two 
shops. Decency and order prevailed tlierAfter. • 

(7) Kniriloyment agents continuously hired null without notifying them, as 
rcqiilrisl by Oregon law, that a strike was on. For a while they w(*re com¬ 
pelled to obey the law. but at the present flriie they are employing men ami 
telling men that the strike lias bi-en declainsl'of. 

(8) Twenty-five ciisc-s of child labor, .W case*' of wife lalair. Twelve deatlw 
have iKfurred among the strlkcTS and their families, all attributable to the 
strike. Many men lost homes, but I have no authentic rre-onl of them. No 
BUlcldes. 

t9) Frank Tire, 1184 Greeley street, I’ortland, Oreg.. will make an excep¬ 
tional witness and strongly reeommend that he be cfflletl. 

XtvrE,—It lAjust repiJrtefl to the pickets by the scabs that .SO of tlieir meiiibem 
have just beeiellsclmrged for stealing from cars. 

‘ k 

DAU.AS, OBKQ. 

Six men ciitne out; 1 stayed two and a half years but returned to work. I 
can find no trace of the remaining 0. 
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BPBINOFIELD, OBEQ. ^ 

_T\vo lUuchiniHtH struck. Their whereabouts is unknown. 

# 

HOQUIAM, WASH. 

_ One iiuicitinist. a married man, struck. He has broken up his home aud left. 
IS) not know iiis Miei'eabouts. 

• ^ ALBANY, OliKO. 

Twent.v-iivo men ci)inprise<i tile normal force prior to tiie strike; 23 men 
struck. Sev*^itj-five is llie greate.st number employed since. I’ri'sent force is 
aliout 00. 

(1) There was no Konenil complaint becau.se of tlie sliortage of cars or delay 
of .sliipments. 

(2) Tliree extra guards were employed. TIie.s»> men were sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs. No cases of criminal records. One home-guard scab was arrested 
for carrying concealed weapons and tlireatening the peace. He was placed 
under bond. No case of (lie liankruptcy act; live known ca.ses of garnishee. 
Present complaint of tlie mm-cliants is tlmt tiie scal>s are “dead beats.” 

(3) Tliree cliildreu of W. W. Wilson were taken out of school and ore still out. 

(4) Eight families were forccsi to break up tlielr lioines and move away. 

(5) None of tlie strikers were ever arrested. 

(li) One scab currlcsl a gun and tlireateiied to kill anyone wlio siKike to him. 

(7) No cases. 

(8) No cliild or wife lalior; no lioiiies lost by foreclosure; Imt three .strikers 
wi're compelled to di.stiose of their homes at a loss. No deatlis or suicides. 

<0) A. Truelove was compelled to move a sick wife and family. His present 
address is cure of 201) Allsky Building. Uortland. Oreg. 


THE DAT.r.ES. OREO. 

'I’llirty-iive men was a normal force jirior to the strike. Thirty-one men 
struck. Sixty was the greatest number employed since. Thirty-five are at 
present employed. 

(1) The general compltilnt liy inercbants am! fruit shippers, cause of delay. 

(2) No cases of criminal records, arrests, bankruptcy, or garnishee. 

(3) No children taken out of sthool. 

(4) Slxtecm families were compelled to break up their lioiues and move away. 

(. 0 ) No strikers siifferwl arrest. 

(0) Eleven gunmen, some of known evil repute, were employed ami sworn 
in as deputy constaliles. Tliese gunmen on many iK'caslons threatened to kill 
tlie pickets, but llever carried out tlielr threats. 

(7) Strikers report*cases of 12 men who claimed misrepresentation liy em¬ 

ployment agencies. All of those men quit and left at tlie solicitation of the 
pickets. ,, 

(8) No cases of child labor; 2 cases of wife labor; no cases of honie.s lost, 

although three men wore compeUed to de.sert the strikers in order to .save their 
homes. One child died itecause of tfle poverty of his father. There were no 
suicides. • 

(9) The strike parted the famUy of James Hines, and this family ks still 

partcfl. Hines Is supiiorting Ids two children. His last known address la 
Wlilteftsh, Mont. • • * 

• ITMATtr.r.A, OllfG. 

Forty men were employed ^irior to the strike; 38 men struck. One hundred 
is the greatest number einployeil since; ^5 Is the present force. 

(1) There was and Is coniplaint againsk the cotnpany liecause of delay of 

shipments and sliortugt' ftf oars. ShIpiters state that they ore in hopes of 
getting dire<'t connection with the Hill lines. § 

(2) No ca.ses of criminal records. Two scabs were arre*®d for criminal 
conspiracy to ln,itire striker McFarland. No cases of bankrftptcy; 2 known 
cases of garnishee The merchants complain that the average scab is a dead 
iieut. 

(3) No children were taken out of school. 
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(4) Three families broke up tlielr homes and moved away. ■ 

(5) Seul>s spread tlie fCory that Striker McFarland, who was running a 

dairy, poisoned the milk he was selling to customers. McFarland was arrested 
and forced to hire lawyers and was acquitted. * 

(6) Six guards were employe<l who had no particular autliorlty except that 

of making trouble. One, a “bad man” from Pasco, Wash., did not live up 
to his former reputation and was run out of town. The gunmen were vulgar 
and obsc-ene to the strikers and citizens. Slany of the cltlzehs resented the in¬ 
sults, and numerous fights ensued. •' 

(7) No cases of employment agencies. , «■ 

(8) No cases of clilld or wife labor. No homes lost, although some were 
compelkHl to take cheaiier quarters. No deaths or suicides. 

(9) No bad cases of destitution. Strikers appear to have dtfhe very well. 

I.A OKANDK, OREO. 

One huiulied and slxly men were employed prior to the strike; 131 men 
struck. Two liundred and twenty is tlie greatest number employed since. 
Present force Is about 70. 

(1) One grocery .store was compelloi to close because the scabs I)ent their 
bills. Merchants and shippers were complaining because of car shortage iind 
delay. I.a Grande shippers, like tliose qf Umatilla, are awaiting the coming 
of tlie Hill lines. 

(”) No criminal record. I'went.v-five arrested for drunkenness and disturb¬ 
ing the peace. Tliree tiaik the bankruiitcy act, and an average of 15 cases of 
garni.shee for every month since the strike began. 

(3) No children taken out of scliofd. 

(4) Gne hundred families broken up and moved away. 

(5) Twenty of our men were arrested and tlneil, and the fines were re¬ 
mitted in each case. Tlie charges were for calling “scab.” All cases hired 
liiwycrs and took jiulge’s trial. All exiH;nse.s were borne by the local fetlera- 
tion. 

(C) Thirty extra guards were employed and made deputy sheriffs. All of 
them were local men of bad reiuitation. They continually In.sultetl strikers and 
citizens, triial to provoke lights, and were generally successful. 

(7) No cases. 

(8) No ca.ses of child lalwr; 45 cases of wife labon, Two homes lost by 
foreclosure. No deatlis or suicides. 

(9) J. .1. Guthridge, present aildress I.a (,'fande, with a wife and three chil¬ 
dren, snITereil most from the efi'ei ts of the strike. There are 10 strikers and 
their families still in I.a Grande. 

llf.VSSIlllt, (At.. 

Normal force prior to the strike. .85 men; 57 men struck. Two hundred and 
fifty men is the greatest number employed since, and there are about 130 men 
now employed. 

(1) There were in> business fuiftires un<l no complftint about servi(^. Duns- 
rauir is entirely a shop town; it was and is in^the control of the railroad com- 
pan.v. • » . 

(3) One man, “Ohicago” Miller, was convlctcsl for white slavery and com¬ 
mitted to the penitentiary. Ten have been arrested for drunkenness, fight¬ 
ing, etc. No cases of bankruptcy. Thirty Ifliojvn cases of garnishee. There Is 
probably no*pIace In the strike zone where the heating of bills was and la as 
great or ns continuous an in Dunsmulr. It Is the one great complaint of the 
community. • 

(3) No children taken out of school. c 

(4) About 15 families were broken up and mowed away. 

(o) Three cases of arrest. All hired lawyers and stood trial. One was 
fined $30, and others were'discharged. . . i 

(C) sixty guards were employed; all of these claimed to be State railroad 
police and worAbadges as such. On two occasions guards tried to start trouble 
In thfe saloons qnd afterwards on the streets by insulting strikers and daring 

them to fight. . 

During the winter of 1912 about 80 gunmen came out of the shop, stating 
their Intention of doing up the strikers and the t«wn. There were but few 
citizens ami no strikers on the street at the time. This affair euaed as U 
begun—In noise. 
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® " we in a •oowball figlit with boys. One 

slappetl a child. A citizen interfered aod “ cleaned the gunner.” 
***^''^ citizens and police officers <lrove 

at Dunsmulr. Jlany of the Imported men refused to go 
to work when lnforme<i of the strike. 

of child labor and one case of wife labor. No homes lost. 
'^“/®nr®^!,l'*’ ''"*®" S\ftinson. an old striker, dle<l In grief over the affair. 

(8) Thomas Falling, address Punsmulr, has a family of five and is now sick. 
He was and Is ajfsis^ed by the strikers. 


FBESNO, CAL. 

Seventy-five .men comprised the normal force prior to the strike; 0." men 
struck. One hundred and twenty-live Is the greatest number euuiloved .since, 
and the present force Is about 75. 

(p There were no business failures and no general complaint on accoimt 
of the shortage of cars. There was and is complaint on account of delay. 

(2) No scabs with criminal records. Ten liave been arrested for ml.s- 
demeanor and one for murder. No cases of bankruptcy or garntsliee 

(3) No children were taken out of school. 

(4) Twenty families were compelled t« break up their homes and move away 

(5) Four of the strikers were arrested. All liired lawyers ami stood judge 
trial. Alt were released. Tlie local fisleratlon paid the expense. 

(6) Fifteen gunmen were employed and all of them claimed the authority 
of State police. Tliose harassed and annoyed citizens as well as pickets. One 
citizen was arrested by them for trespassing and then was released. 

During Januar.v, 1812, two scabs got into a general mix-up” and one w'as 
killed. The otlier was arrested on a charge of murder, but was released on 
the ground of self-defense. 

(7) No cases. 

(8) TTiere were 10 cases of child l.-ilior. l.l cases of wife Ial)or, no homes 
lost, no deatlis, and no suicides. 

(9) •David Hinton, 090 Van .Ness Avenue. I'resno, Cal. 

liAKiaisni-a.i), cal. 

• * 

Two hundred and fifty men were cmploycil prior to ,\ugust 1. 1911 ; 180 men 
struck and 1.5 stayeti in. Tliree luinAred and eigiity is the greatest number em¬ 
ployed since, and the present force is altout 250. 

(1) One grocer in Kern ftiilcil. Tlie failure is cliargcd to the fact that be 
gave credit to scabs wlio fiiiled to ptiy. Slercliants claim that the strike has 
ruined the town. Mcrclmnts and sliippers liave In tlie past and are now com¬ 
plaining on acconnt*of delay. Tlie S. 1'. lost many customers to tlie .Santa Fe. 

(2) Many of the scab?! liave criinitiiil recorils, Imt none willi cbarge.s pend- 
against them at tlie beginning of tin' strilie. 'I'liere liave lieen tliree arrests 

for murder. Arrests for misdemeanors arc i^umlierless. No cases of bank¬ 
ruptcy. Twenty known cases of garnisliee. 

(3) No children taken out of scUool. 

(4) One hundred faniilic*i were compelled to break up tlicir lioincs and move 

away. « 

(5) Twenty-live of the strikers h*ve been arrested. A majorit.v of them 
took Jury trial; all hirisl lawyers? the federation paid for two cases; the In¬ 
dividuals paid for tin' remainder* bi none of tlie cases was tin? decision 
rendered against the strikers. . 

(6) Seventy-five gunnieii were eniployed. X liiajorlty of these men were of 
known desperate character. Four of them were deputized as constables, and 
they linniedlattdy proceeded to'inaugurate a reign of terror. Tents of the 
strlker.s were burned on several occasions.* j'be local police refused to make 
arre.sts of plain and open vlffiations of tlie law. 

During October, 1911, 3 gunmen made an assault on 2 plcka*s: 1 picket 
was, badly wounded. Shoolltig up the yards and the town by gfiimen was a 
nightly occurrence for four months. • 

During the evening of Novemlier 'J.!, 1011, Railroad Policeman Oyster began 
beating Picket Reinhardt with ids clul). Reinimrdt ran and liid In the rear of 
the Ivcader saloon. A small fight occurred on the street during the beating of 
Reinhardt. Policeman (lyster and tour gunmen followed Reinhardt Into the 
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saloou, OunnieD Hardwick and Perry cari-ying guns'in Utelr hands. A small 
crowd followed them Itut Perry and Hardwick began using clubs on the crowd 
indlscrlaiiDatel.v. J. S. Coldereau, a striker, was at the bar before the IJght 
began. Perry began shooting at Coldereau, hitting him tlve tlmes,*t^e last 
shot beitig tired into Goldereau’s head as he lay dying on the floor. Perry re¬ 
marking at the time, “Take that, you S. O. B.; I guess that will quiet you.” 
1‘erry was arrested and charged with murder. ‘Citizens of Bakerstteld openly 
cliargetl that Ueinhardt, the principal witness, was paid "by the S. P. Co. to 
leave the country. The district attorney, Mr. Irwin, was charged by the 
strikers of being an “ S. I*, man,” and finally juggled thf case out of court. 
IVrry's case wa.s called tills summer, but was dismissed because Ueinhardt, tlie 
principal witne.ss, could not be located. Reinhardt had been charged with 
resisting an olllcer; bail was furnished by the treasurers of the ilill'erent unions. 
When the treasurers of these unions saw how tlagraqt the case was they de¬ 
manded the return of the ball money after Reinhardt had left the town, and 
the authoritie.s, afraid to refuse, gave it to them. 

The whole affair Is such a shameful travesty on justice that the authorities of 
California should Investigate it, and If they are unable to make Kern Connty 
comply with law and oriler then the United States Government should take 
a hand. 

(7) No positive cases of misrepresentation by employmeht agencies. 

(8) Two cases of child labor and 10 ciises of wife labor. No cast's of tiomcs 
lost by foreclosure, although many have since bt'cn compelletl to sell their 
homes. There tvas 1 murder; 3 cases of death because of liinited means; one 
man named Clenridge committed suicide; laiuls Dorr wounded his wife and 
committed suicide, 

(01 Herbert Souders, of Taft, Cal., or Walter Dunbar, of Owen and Oreiton 
Streets, Kast Bakersfield. Cal. Hither will make aa e.voeptionnl witness, bnt I 
would recommend Souders. 

MO.rAVE, CAL. 


Twenty-seven men were employed previous to tlie strike; 2e men struck. 
Seventy-iivc is tlai greatest miinber emplo.vetl sliue, and tiiey now linve alioul 30. 

(1) One restaurant wlilcli cntereil to the strike breakers fulled lMS'Hn.se hf tlus 
hoycsitt by iinien men. Mojave is entirely a railroad ami niiner.s' town and lias 
no shippers of any kind. 

(2) No cases of criminal iword lliat are known (o Wie strikers. Tliere have 

betm ulsnit 6 arrests for drunkenness, ligliting, etc. No cilscs of lainkruptcy, 
and but 1 known ca.sti of garnisliee. ' 

(.3) No clilhlren taken out of school. 

(4) One fiinill.v movttil away. All otlier strikers were single men. and all 
have left except one. 

(,5) Three of the strikers were urresUsl. All stoisl Jury trials and wen- 

acquittetl. ... 

(6) Twelve gtiard.s, all of them of known evil reputation, were employed. 

About .Innnary 25, 1»12, K<1. Uafevre, a striking car inspector, wus shot and 

killed, supposwlly by an Indiap.inixeil lireeil named .Sinitli. On this <a,-cn.sion 
5 or 6 gunmen tvere outside of Owl Salisin, and one ahot us Uafevre came out 
of the door. Several of tlie guards were iirrvslcd. hut no retil attempt 1ms ever 
been made to apprehend the murderer ;‘3 *f the gunmen who made tliLs assault 
were given 30, 00, iind 1K> days, resias ilvely, aa being aciTssoi-ies. Smith left 
Mojave about 11 o’clock that niglit nndtis still at large. The guards made 
criminal assaults at the same time on Ernest'Mayne, a companion of Uafevre. 

Mojave? like Bakersfield, Is in Kern Cqunly. and altliougii tlie local authori¬ 
ties did tlielr best In tliW case, tliey reodved no Jielp from tlie county oltlclals. 

Several fights took place betw3'en guards, and strikers would be arrested, but 
were always releustiU. Guards were never nrresteil. * » » 

The murder of Uafevre ts as flagrant a ralacarrlage of justice as that of 
Coldereau and should ha investlmiltd. 

(7) Ten Greeks were brought In the day before the strike, but refused to go 

to work whep they learned the condltloi^ „ . .... 

(8) No ca*f of child labor; 1 case of wife labor, and she, Imlng a school¬ 
teacher lost her position; no homes lost; 1 murder; ami no sulcIiUis, 

<») Ernest Mayne, Mojave, Cat, first-class witness, awl strongly reoopmteml 
that be be called. 
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TX)S ANOKTJiS, CAL. 

There are 2 shops iu Los Augcles, uumoly, S. 1\ auu the Salt Lake. At the 
Salt Lake 225 were normally employed; 225 men struck. Six hundred Is the 
WcHlest number eni[iloyetl since, and about 220 are now employed. One thou¬ 
sand seven hundred men was the normal force at the S. T. shop; 1,500 men 
struck. Two thousand five handr^l men is the greatest number employed since 
the .strike; pre.sent»force Is about 1,800. 

'I'he remainder*)! the Los Angele.s report will combine the 2 shops. 

(1) No busi(mss failures. During the early part of the strike tliere was seri¬ 
ous complaint l)y the orange shippers because of car shortage and <leluy of 
shipment 

<2) No ciMiBinal records are known to the strikers. Fifteen known arrests 
for mlsdeiuoanoi s. No cases of bankruptcy, and about 25 cases of garnishee. 
Tliei'e are numerous cu.k<>s of scabs beating bills; as a matter of fact, tills Is the 
complaint of the iiiercliariLs on tlie “ Fast Side.” 

(5) No ciilldren taken out of scIiooL 

(4) Two hundred familie.s wore broken mi and have moved away. 

t.")) Four of tile stril.ors Iiave been arrested for disturbing tlie iieace; all of 
them took Jury trials; 2 were acquitted and 1 was firietl. Tlie local federation 
paid tlie expen.se.s. 

((!) One liiimlred and fifty guards wm e eniployotl; tlie majority were sworn 
ill as doiiuty slieriffs. 

During the early part of tlie strike tlie gunmen were very insulting to the 
strikers and triisi to provoke light, but were unsuccessful, because the local 
IHiiice made them stay on company iiroperty. 

About 6 months after the beginning of tiie strike, and at a time when the 
compan.v began diseliarglng the giiartls, fJeorge Bennett, an old machinist, who 
was allowed to stay iu by tlie strikers, tvas set upon and received a severe 
beating. None of tlie strikers ever helcLaiiy enmity toward Bennett, and they 
tilie .strikers) claim thal Bennett was beaten up bj' gunmen. 

niaude Beans, a seal) foreman, was arrested In a gambling room with a gun 
and a badge on liim. 1(: afterwards developed that Beans had no police author¬ 
ity. Tlie giiii and hadge were contlscated by local iiolice. 

On one occasion a guard named .Squires drew a gun on striker .Tames Comp¬ 
ton, while both were on a street car. Citizens interfered, and a police officer 
arrested Squires. Squy'ei* was afterwards released. 

(7) The einploynieiit ollicers of many of the fralern.il orders were and are 
hiring men for the struck .shops. • 

During tlie early summer of this year the Municipal Kmployment Office 
hired men for Ihe struck lines without telling them of the strike. This Is one 
of the .scandals of the iireseiit city administration and was stopiied by Couiicll- 
maii Wheeler. 

(8) Twenty ca.st'.s of cliild labor and 15 cases of wife labor. Many cases 

of liomea lost have biHli n-ported to me, liut I am unable so far to verify any 
of them. Many of Ihe striki-rs have since been forced to sell their homes. Ten 
deaths among the strikers and their familjp^ Hall, a holler maker, w'ent 
insane and Is coiiiined to (he Patton Iicsaiie Hospital, His wife is now sup- 
liorting the family, , 

S,\NTA*IlASm.\R.\, CAT,, 

T’weiity-tive men struck at this iio^nt. 1 am unable to locate anj’ of them, 

ST^nqjicK, WASH, 

The force etniiloyed at Btarbuck at the time of the strike was between 75 
and TOO men. All bift 5 struck, 1 was unable to get to Starbuck and have 
written to Mr. Itoy Katon, Box 108. Starbuck, Wash., for Information. To 
date I have not heard from Mr. Futon. 

SUMMARY. 

Forty-four iiolnts were Investigateil. Seven thousand fou» hundred and 
eighty-two men came out on strlkic A number probably equal to one-fifth of 
this total were laid off or quit just prior -to this strike. About 16 division 
jKiints were not Investigated. These employed from tAAo to six men. I believe 
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flint with one exception nil of them struck. Their partlculnr story could not 
be obtained In the time giren to mo. 

On matters relating to the first question: The territory given to me Is mainly 
desert, or at least not thickly populated. Small portions of Its are agrl^ltural, 
and but four towns, namely, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, and Port¬ 
land, contain factories of any size whatsoever. Most of the cities have prac¬ 
tically no Industries but the rnllroad shops. ‘ 

On the second question: I hnve 14 cases of men with cVlnilnal records for 
whom tliere were warrants and who w'cre caught Four hundred and forty-one 
cases of arrests for various misdemeanors that came directly under the notice 
of the strikers. In only one city could I get Information from police-court 
ollhvrs, and I feel sure that my estimate Is conservative to the last degree. 
There are 5 cases of scabs taking the bankruptcy act and 495 casM of garnishee. 
This information also Is given by strikers, and I am a»re Is excee<llngly con¬ 
servative. The general an.swer given to this question was about the excessive 
miinber that beat their bills, but as to whether many had been garnisheed or 
itot, strikers appear to hnve little knowledge or care. 

One hundred and eighty children were taken from school. On this question 
strikers generally deliberately lUsl, undoubtetlly from a st'nse of pride. The 
time limit given me would not Justify my calling on school superintendents, 
and in many cases they were out of town. It being the summer vacation. The 
number given does not include those taken out tem|K»rarlly because of the 
removal of their parents to other towns. If this number were counted. It 
would undoubte<lly run past the tliousand mark. 

The fourth question shows that l.tXiO famlllra were forced to break up their 
homes. All of these can be easily verified. I have no record from Rtarbuck, 
a large shop, and the numerous jilaccs mentlone<l previously, which would 
umloubtetlly add at least 50 cases to this number. 

On the fifth imoposition; Five hundred and fifty-three strikers were ar- 
restiHl, none of them for crime, there'were but 20 cases of fines, and all the 
rest were rcleaswl. Each case was for fighting, and the highest fine, that of 
O. L. Unvis, at San Jose, Cal., was undoubtedly unjust. 

Questions 0 and 7 can not be totalized. They apply to e:ich particular liK-ality 
ami are so given. 

Question 8: One hundred and four children were put to work and il.S.'l wives 
went to work. This number, I l)elicve, falls rldiculoysly short of the real nura- 
iK'r, in so far as the labor of wives and children are ccncerned. I am positive 
that some of the strikers lUsl to :ne, bec-.iuse I talked to wives of men whom 
I knew had been at work and these men afterwards denied. 

Fifty-seven deaths, 4 suicides, 4 Insane, 4 murders, and the hiss of 11 homos 
are creilited to the strike. The latter case I am sure are al.so short of the 
real number. 

In the report of each shop I have named a man who would moke a good 
witness. I desire to emphasize the statement nnule Iji the case of Lyiulyl, 
Vtah (MiutIs raentloneil as witness); Sparks, Ncv. (Johnson as witness); 
Kakerstield, Cal. (Soudors as witness); ami Slojave, Cnl. (Mayne as witness). 

In conclusion I realize that ini ' summing up Is not accurate, that I have only 
wratched the surface In this Investigation. To give a gmid account In the 
same territory one should be allowetl 12(4 dip s. 


I.Mioii Tkmci.k, .Sackasiuxto, Cat.. 


J. G. TAVtAIB. 













